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G ( 1 
8 THE third letter, and ſecond conſonant, of the 
„alphabet, is pronounced like & before the vowel 


— and Us but like ＋ before ey 7, and . 8 
us an abbrevisture, C ſtands for Caius, Carolus, Cæ- | 


far, coandemno, &c. and CC for conſulibus. | 
As a numeral], C ſignifies 100, CC 200, &c. 


C, in muſic, placed after the cliff, intimates that the 


mulic is in common time, which is either quick or flow, 
as it is joined with allegro or adagio : if alone, it is 
uſually adagio. If the C be eroſſed or turned, the 
firſt requires the air to be played quick, and the laſt 
very quick. | F . 

CAA-A A, in botany, the name of a Braſilian 
plant, deſcribed by Marcgrave, Piſo, and others; the 


root of which ſo much reſembles the ipecacuanhp/jn its 


virtues, that ſome have erroneouſly called it by the ſame. 
name. It is an aſtringent and emetic as the ipecacuan- 
ha; but it poſſeſſes both theſe qualities in a much 
weaker degree, and is therefore neceſſarily given in a 


larger doſe, a whole dram being the quantity com- 


monly given at once. The Braſilians bruiſe the whole 


plant, and expreſs the juice, which they take internally, 


and alſo apply it externally to wounds made by poiſon- 
ed arrows and by the bites of ſerpents. Some have 
ſuppoſed the root of this plant to be the white ow 


cbanha; but this is an error, that being little different 


from the grey. | 2 | 
CAABA, or Caapan, properly fignifies a ſquare 


ſtone building; but is particularly applied by the Ma- 


| hometans to the temple of Mecca, built, as they pre- 
tend, by Abraham and Iſhmael his ſon. 

Before the time of Mahomet, this temple was a place 
of worſhip for the idolatrous Arabs, and is ſaid to have 
contained no leſs than 360 different images, equalling 
in number the days of the Arabian year. They were 
all deſtroyed by Mahomet, who ſanQified the Caaba, 


and appointed it to be the chief place of worſhip for 


all true believers. The temple is in length, from north 
to ſouth, about 24 cubits; its breadth from eaſt to 
welt, is 23; and its height, 27. The door, which is on 


the eaſt fide, ſtands about four cubits from the ground ; 


the floor being level with the bottom of the door. In 
the corner next this door is the b/ack fone, ſo much ce- 
lebrated among the Mahometans. On the north fide 
of the caaba, within a ſemicircular incloſure 30 cybits 
long, lies the avbite one, ſaid to be the ſepulchre of 
Iſhmael, which receives the rain-water from the caaba 
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by a ſpout formerly of wood, but now of gold. The Caaba. 


black ſtone, according to the Mahometans, was brought 
down from heaven by Gabriel at the creation of the 
world; and originally of a white colour; but contrac- 
ted the blackneſs that now appears on it, from the 

uilt of thoſe fins committed by the ſons of men. It is 
E in filver, and fixed in the ſouth-eaſt corner of the 
caaba, looking towards Baſra, about ſeven ſpans from 
the ground. This ſtone, upon which there is the fi- 
gure of a human head, is held in the higheſt eſtima- 
tion among the Arabs; all the pilgrims kifling it with 
great devotion, and ſome even calling it the right-hand 
ef God. Its blackneſs, which is only fuperficial, is pro- 


bably owing to the kiſſes and touches of ſo many peo- = 


ple. After the Karmatians had taken Mecca, they 
carried away this precious ſtone, and could by no means 
be prevailed upon to reſtore it ; but finding at laſt that 
they were unable to prevent the concourſe of pilgrims 
to Mecca, they ſent it back of their own accord, after 
having kept it 22 years. #5 3k | 
The double roof of the caaba is ſupported within by 
three octagonal pillars of aloes- wood; between which, 
on a bar of iron, hang ſome filver lamps. The outſide 
is covered with rich black damaſk, adorned with an 
embroidered band of gold, which is changed every 
year, and was formerly ſent by the khalifs, afterwards 
by the ſultans of Egypt, and is now provided by the 
Turkiſh emperors. e caaba, at ſame diſtance, is al- 
molt ſurrounded by a circular incloſure of pillars, join- 


ed towards the bottom by a low balluſtrade, ,and to- 


wards. the top by bars of ſilver. Juſt without this inner 
incloſure, on the ſouth, north, and weſt ſides of the 
caaba, are three buildings, which are the oratories or 
places where three of the orthodox ſects aſſemble to per- 
form their devotions. Towards the ſouth-eat ſtands 
an edifice which covers the well Zemzem, the treaſury, 
and the cupola of Al Abbas. Formerly there was au- 
other cupola, that went under the name of the hemi- 
cycle, or cupola of Fudæa : but whether or not any re- 
mains of that are now to be ſeen, is unknown; nor is it 
eaſy to obtain information in this reſpeR, all Chriſtians 
being denied acceſs to this holy place. At a ſmall di- 
ſtance from the caaba, on the eaſt ſide, is the „ation 
or place of Abraham; where is another tone much re- 
ſpeed by the Mahometans ; and where they pretend 
to ſhew the footſteps of the patriarch, telling us he ſtood 
on it when he built the caaba. Here the fourth ſe& 
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of Paraguay to 


C A B 
of Arabs, viz. that of Al Shafei, aſſemble for religious 
purpoſes. 

The ſquare colonnade, or | 
conſiderable diſtance incloſes theſe buildings, conſiſts, 
according to Al Jannabi, of 448 pillars, and has no 
leſs than 38 gates. Mr Sale compares this piazza to 
that of the royal exchange at London, but allows it 
to be much larger. It is covered with ſmall domes or 
cupolas, from the four corners of which riſe as many 
minarets or ſteeples, with double galleries, and adorn- 
ed with gilded ſpires and creſcents after the Turkiſh 
manner, as are alſo the cupolas which cover the piazza 


and other buildings. Between the columns of both in- 


cloſures hang a great number of lamps, which are con- 
ſtantly lighted at night. The firſt foundations of this 
ſecond incloſure were laid by Omar the ſecond Kkhalif, 


who built no more than a low wall, to prevent the court 


of the caaba from being incroached upon by private 
buildings; but by the liberality of ſucceeding princes, 
the whole has been raiſed to that ſtate of magnificence 
in which it appears at preſent.” 

This temple enjoys the privilege of an aſylum for all 
forts of criminals; but it is moſt remarkable for the 
pilgrimages made to it by the devout muſſulmans, who 


pay ſo -_ a veneration to it, that they believe a ſingle 


fight of its ſacred walls, without any particular act of 
clevotion, is as meritorious, in the fight of God, as the 
moſt careful diſcharge of one's duty, for the ſpace of a 
whole year, in any other temple. . 

CAAMINT, in botany, a name given by the Spa- 
niards and others to the fineſt fort of Paraguayan 


tea. It is the leaf of a ſhrub which grows on the 


mountains of Maracaya, and 1s uſed in Chili and Pe- 
ru as the tea is with us. The mountains where this 
ſhrub grows naturally are far from the inhabited parts 
of Paraguay; but the people of the place know fo well 
the value and' uſe of it, that they conſtantly furniſh 
themſelves with great quantities of it from the ſpot. 
They uſed to go out on theſe expeditions many thou- 
ſands together; leaving their country in the mean time 


+ expoſed to the inſults of their enemies, and many of 


themſelves periſhing by fatigue. To avoid theſe in- 
conveniences, they have of late planted theſe trees about 
their habitations; but the leaves of theſe cultivated 
ones have not the fine flavour of thoſe that grow 
wild. The king of Spain hae permitted the Indians 
bring to the town of Saintfoy 12,000 
arobes of the leaves of this tree every year, but they 
are not able to procure ſo much of the wild leaves an- 
nually : about half the quantity is the utmoſt they 
bring of this : the other half is made up of the leaves 
of the trees in their own plantations ; and this ſells at 
a lower price, and is called pabos. The arobe is about 
25 pound weight; the general price is four piaſtres ; 
and the money is always divided equally among the peo- 
ple of the colony. WA 
CAANA, or Kaaxa, a town in Upper Egypt, 
ſeated on the eaſtern banks of the river Nile, from 
whence they carry corn and pulſe for the ſupply of 
Mecca in Arabia. E. Long. 32. 23. N. Lat. 24. 30. 
Here are ſeveral monuments of antiquity yet remaining, 
adorned with hieroglyphics. 
CAB, an Hebrew dry meaſure, being the ſixth part 
of a ſeah or ſatum, and the 18") part of an ephah. A 
cab contained 2g pints of our corn meaſure: a quarter 
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cab was the menſure-of dove's dung, or more peeper- 


t piazza, that at 4 


CAB 


ly a ſort of chick-peaſe called by this name, which 
was ſold at Samaria, during the ſiege of that ci 
five ſhekels. n 
CABAL, an apt name currently given to the infa. 
mous miniſtry of Charles II. compoſed of five perſons, 
Clifford, Aſhley, Buckingham, 1 and Lau- 
derdale; the firſt letters of whoſe names, in this or- 
der, furniſhed the appellation by which they were di. 
ſtinguiſned. 
CABALIST, in French commerce, a factor or per- 
ſon who is concerned in managing the trade of another, 
CABALLARIA, io igdle-age writers, lands 
held by the tenure of furniſhing a horſeman, with ſuit- 


able equipage, in time of war, or when the lord had oc- 


caſion for him. 
 CABALLEROS, or Cavatitros, are Spaniſh 
wools, of which there is a pretty conſiderable trade at 


- Bayonne in France. 


CABALLINE, denotes ſomething belonging to 
horſes: thus caballine aloes is ſo called, from its be- 
ing chiefly uſed for purging horſes; and common brim- 
ſtone is called ſalphur caballinum for a like reaſon. 

CABALLINUM, (anc. geog.), a town of the Ædui 
in Gallia Celtica; now Challon ſur Saone, which ſee. 

CABALLINUS, (anc. geog.), a very clear foun- 
tain of mount Helicon in Bœotia; called Hippocrene by 
the Greeks, becauſe opened by Pegaſus on ſtriking the 
rock with his hoof, and hence called Pegaſius. 

CABALLIO, or Cas ELLio, (anc. eog.), a town 
of the Cavares in Gallia Narbonnenſis, fituated on the 
Druentia. One of the Latin colonies, in the Notitiz 
called Civitas Cabellicorum. Now Cavaillon in Pro- 
vence. See CAvAILLON, | 

CABBAGE, in botany. See Brass1ca.—In the 
Georgical eſſays, we find this plant greatly recommend- 
ed as an excellent food for cattle, producing much 
dung, and being an excellent ſubſtitute for hay. The 


author prefers the Scotch kind, as gs foe durable, . 


and preferable on all other accounts. He alſo recom- 
mends autumn-ſowed plants in preference to thoſe ſowed 
in the ſpring ; the former producing a much more 
weighty crop than the latter. The expence of raiſing 
an acre of good cabbages he values at 14/. 15 s. and its 
produce at 34 /. | | 


© Canpact-Tree, the Engliſh name of a ſpecies of 


PaLMa. | 

CABBALA, according to the Hebrew ftyle, has 
a very diſtin ſignification from that wherein we un- 
derſtand it in our language. The Hebrew cabbala ſig - 
nifies tradition; and the Rabbins, who are called cabbal- 
, ſtudy principally the combination of particular 
words, letters, and numbers, and by this means pretend 
to diſcover what is to come, and to ſee clearly into the 
ſenſe of many difficult paſſages of ſcripture. There 
are no ſure principles of this knowledge, but it depends 
upon ſome particular traditions of the ancients ; for 
which reaſon it is termed cabbala. 

The cabbaliſts have abundance of names which they 
call ſacred ; theſe they make uſe of in invoking of ſpi- 
rits, and imagine they receive great „ ee, them. 
They tell us, that the ſecrets of the ca 
covered to Moſes on mount Sinai; and that theſe have 
been delivered to them down from father to ſon, with- 


out interruption, and without any uſe of letters ; for 
| to 


bala were diſ- 


ehaliſts to write them down, is what they are by no means 
rmitted to do. This is likewiſe termed the oral laau, 
Cibbeazo. hecauſe it paſſed from father to ſon, in order to diſ- 
— tinguiſh it from the written laws. 
There is another cabbala, called artificial, which 
conſiſts in ſearching for abſtruſe and myſterious _ 
ficat ions of a word in Scripture, from whence wy r 
row certain explanations, by combining the letters 
which compoſe it: this cabbala is divided into three 
kinds, the gematrie, the notaricon, and the temura or 
themurah. The firſt whereof conſiſts in taking the 
letters of a Hebrew word for ciphers or arithmetical 
numbers, and explaining every word by the arithmeti- 
cal value of the letters whereof it is compoſed. The 
ſecond ſort of cabbala, called notaricon, conſiſts in ta- 
king every particular letter of a word for an entire 


conſiſts in making different tranſpoſitions or _—_ 
of letters, placing. one for the other, or one before 
the other. 21 | 

Among the Chriſtians, likewiſe, a certain ſort of 
magic is, by miſtake, called cabbala ; which conſiſts 
in uſing improperly certain paſſages of Scripture for 
magic operations, or in forming magic characters or 
figures with ſtars and taliſmans. 

Some viſionaries among the Jews, believe, that 
Teſus Chriſt wrought his miracles by virtue of the my- 
{teries of the cabbala. | | 
CABBALISTS, the Jewiſh doors who profeſs 
the ſtudy of the cabbala. _ e Le 

In the opinion of theſe men, there is not a word, 
letter, or accent in the law, without ſome myſtery in 
it. The Jews are divided into two general ſects; the 
karaites, who refuſe to receive either tradition or the 
talmud, or any thing but the pure text of ſcripture ; 
and the rabbiniſts, or talmudiſts, who, beſides this, 
receive the traditions of the ancients, and follow the 
talmud. | 
The latter are again divided into two other ſeQs ; 
pure rabbiniſts, who explain the ſcripture, in its na- 
tural ſenſe, by ar, hiſtory, and tradition; and 
cabbaliſts, who, to diſcover hidden myſtical ſenſes, 
which they ſuppoſe God to have couched therein, make 
uſe of the cabbala, and the myſtical methods above 
mentioned, 1 
CABECA, or Caztsst, a name given to the fineſt 
ſilks in the Eaft Indies, as thoſe from 15 to 20 per 
cent. inferior to them are called barina. The Indian 
workmen- endeavour to paſs them off one with the o- 
ther ; for which reaſon, the more experienced Euro- 
pean merchants take care to open the bales, and to 
examine all the ſkains one after another. The Dutch 
diſtinguiſh two ſorts of cabecas ; namely, the moor ca- 
beca, and the common cabeca. The former is ſold at 
Amſterdam for about 214 ſchellinghen Flemiſh, and 
the other for about 18+. : | | 

CaBgca de Vide, a ſmall ſea-port town of Alentejo 
in Portugal, with walls, and a ſtrong caſtle. W. 
Long. 6. 43. N. Lat. 39. o. | 5 

CABENDA, a ſea- port of Congo in Africa, ſi- 
tuated in E. Long. 12. 2. S. Lat. 4. 5. | 
_ CABES, or ”; Anon a town of Africa, in the king- 
zom of Tunis, ſeated on a river near the gulf of the 
lame name, E. Long. 10. 55. N. Lat. 33. 40. | 

CABEZZO, a province x the kingdom of Angola 
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diction; and the third, called themurah, i. e. change, 


. 

in Africa; having Oacco on the north, Lubolo on the Cabidos 

ſouth, the Coanza on the north-eaſt, and the Reinba Calc 

on the ſouth-weſt, Tt is populous, and well ſtored - 

with cattle, &c. and hath a mine of iron on a moun- 

tain from thence called the iron mountain, which yields 

great quantities of that metal; and this the Portugueſe 6 
ave taught the natives to manufacture. This pro- 

is watered by a river called Rio Longo, and other 

ſmall rivulets, lakes, &c. The trees here are vaſtly 

have one ſort not unlike our apple - trees, 

the bark of which being ſlaſhed with a knife, yields an 

odoriferous reſi of the colour and conſiſtency of wax, 

and very medicinal in its nature, only a little too hot 

for Europeans, unleſs qualified by ſome cooling drug. 

CABIDOS, or Cavipos, a long meaſure uſed at 
Goa, and other places of the Eaſt Indies belonging to 
the Portugueſe, to meaſure ſtuffs, linens, &c. and 
equal to + of the Paris ell. F 

CABIN, a room or apartment in a ſhip where any 
of the officers uſually reſide. There are many of theſe 
in a large ſhip; the principal of which is deſigned for 
the captain or commander. In ſhips of the line this 
chamber is furniſhed with an open gallery in the ſhip's 
ſtern, as alſo a little gallery on each quarter. The 
apartments where the inferior officers or common ſailors 
ſleep and meſs are uſually called BrxT#s; which ſee. 

The bed-places built up for the failors at the ſhip's 
ſide in — are allo called cabins. POR 

CABINET, the moſt retired place in the fineſt 
part of a building, ſet apart for writing, ſtudying, or 
preſerving any thing that is precious. 

A complete apartment conſiſts of a hall, anti-cham- 
ber, chamber, and cabinet, with a gallery on one fide. 
Hence we ſay, a cabinet of paintings, curioſities, &c. 

CaBiNET, alſo denotes a piece of joiner's workman- 
ſhip, being a kind of preſs or cheſt, with ſeveral doors 
and drawers, | 1 7 

There are common cabinets of oak or of cheſnut, 
varniſhed cabinets of China and Japan, cabinets of in- 
laid work, and ſome of ebony, or the like ſcarce und 
precious woods. | 

Formerly the Dutch and German cabinets were 
much eſteemed in France ; but 'are now quite out of 
date, as well as the cabinets of ebony which came 
from Venice. 

_ CABIRI, a term in the theology of the ancient Pa- 
gans, ſignifying great and powerful s; being a 
name given to the gods of Samothracia. They were 
-alſo worſhipped in other parts of Greece, as Lemnos 
and Thebes, where the cabiria mere celebrated in ho- 
nour of them ; theſe gods are ſaid to be, in number, 
four, viz. Axieros, Axiocerſa, Axiocerſus, and Caſ- 
milus. 

CABIRIA, feſtivals in honour of the Cabiri, cele- 
brated in Thebes and Lemnos, but eſpecially in Samo- 
thracia, an iſland conſecrated to the Cabiri. All who 
were initiated into the myſteries of theſe gods, were 
thought to be ſecured thereby from ſtorms at ſea, and 
all other dangers. The ceremony of initiation was per- 
formed by * the candidate, crowned with olive- 
branches, and girded about the loins with a purple 
ribband, on a kind of throne, about which the prieſts, 
and perſons before initiated, danced. 

CABLE, a thick, large, ſtrong rope, commonly 
of hemp, which ſerves to keep a ſhip at anchor. 
There 


* 
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There is no merchant-ſhip, however weak, but has 
at leaſt three cables; namely, the chief cable, or 
cable of the ſheet-anchor, a common cable, and a 
ſmaller one. . C 

Cable is alſo ſaid of ropes, which ſerve to raiſe 
heavy loads, by the help of cranes, pullies, and other 
engines. The name of cable is uſually given to ſuch 
as have, at leaſt, three inches in diameter ; 'thoſe that 
are leſs are only called ropes, of different names accord- 
ing to their uſe. 

ory cable, of whatſoever thickneſs it be, is com- 
poſed of three ſtrands ; every ſtrand of three ropes ; 
and every rope of three twiſts : the twiſt is made of 
more or lefs threads, according as the cable is to be 


_ thicker or thinner. 


In the manufacture of cables, after the ropes are 
made, they uſe ſticks, which they paſs firſt between 
the ropes of which they make the ſtrands, and after- 
wards between the ſtrands of which they make the 
cable, to the end that they may all twiſt the better, 
and be more regularly wound together; and alſo, to 
prevent them from twining or entangling, they hang, 
at the end of each ſtrand and of each rope, a weight of 
lead or of ſtone. | 

The number of threads each cable is compoſed of is 


always proportioned to its length and thickneſs ; and 


it is by this number of threads that its weight and va- 
jue are aſcertained : thus, a cable of three inches cir- 
cumference, or one inch diameter, ought to conſiſt of 
48 ordinary threads, and to weigh 192 pounds; and 
on this foundation 1s calculated the following table, 
very uſeful for all people engaged in marine commerce, 
who fit out merchantmen for their own account, or 
freight them for the account of others. Pick 


A table of the number of threads and weight of cables 


of different circumferences. 


Circume. Threads. Weight. | 
| 3 inches 48 192 pounds, 
+ 77 308 
5 121 484 
6 174 696 
7 238 952 
8 „ 1244 
9 393 1572 
10 485 1940 
11 598 2392 
12 699 2796 
8 3284 
14 952 3808 
+ 1093 4372 
16 1244 4976 
17 1404 5616 
18 1574 6296 
19 1754 7016 
1943 7772 
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Sheet - Anchor CABLE, is the greateſt cable belonging 
to a ſhip. | 

Stream CABLE, a hawſer or rope, ſomething ſmaller 
than the bowers, and uſed to moor the ſhip 1n a river 
or haven, ſheltered from the wind and ſea, &c. 

Serve or Plate the CABLE, is to bind it about with 
ropes, clouts, &c. to keep it from galling in the hawſe. 
To Shlice a CABLE, is to make two pieces faſt toge- 
ther, by working the ſeveral threads of the rope the 
one into the other. | . 


Pay more CABTE, is to let more out of the ſhip; 
Pay cheap the Cable, is to hand it out apace. Veer more 
Cable, is to let more out, &c. - 

CaBLe's Length, a meaſure of 120 fathoms, or of 
the uſual length of the cable. | | 

CABLED, 1a heraldry, a term applied to a croſs 
formed of the two ends of a ſhip's cable; ſometimes 
alſo to a croſs covered over with rounds of rope ; more 
properly called a creſ corded. | 

CaBLleD Flute, in architecture, ſuch flutes as are fill- 
ed up with pieces in the form of a cable, 

CABO ox IsTx14, the capital towm of the province 
of Iſtria, in the territory of Venice; and the ſee of a 
biſhop. It is ſeated on a ſmall iſland in the gulf of Ve. 
nice, and is joined to the main land by druw-bridges, 
E. Long. 14. 22. N. Lat. 45. 49. X 

CABOCHED, in heraldry, is when the heads of 
2 are borne without any part of the neck, full- 
aced. | 

CABOLETTO, in commerce, a coin of the vepub- 
lic of Genoa, worth about 3 d. of our money, | 

CABOT (Sebaſtian), the firſt diſcoverer of the con- 
tinent of America, was the ſon of John Cabot a Ve- 
netian. He was born at Briſtol in 1477; and was 
taught by his father, arithmetic, geometry, and coſmo- 
graphy. Before he was 20 years of age he made ſe- 
veral voyages. -The firſt of any conſequence ſeems to 
have been made with his father, who had a commiſſion 
from Henry VII. for the diſcovery of a north-weſt paſ- 
ſage to India. They failed in the ſpring of 1497; and 
proceeding to the north-welt they diſcovered land, 
which for that reaſon they called Primavi/ta, or Neaw- 
foundland. Another ſmaller iſland they called St John, 
from its-being diſcoyered on the feaſt of St John Bap- 
tiſt ; after which, they ſailed along the coaſt of Ame- 
rica as far as Cape Florida, and then returned to Eng- 
land with a good cargo, and three Indians aboard. 
Stowe and Speed aſcribe theſe diſcoveries wholly to 
Sebaſtian, without mentioning his father. It is pro- 
bable that Sebaſtian, after his father's death, made ſe- 
veral voyages to theſe. parts, as a map of his diſcove- 
ries, drawn by himſelf, was hung up in the privy-gar- 
den at Whitehall, However, hiſtory gives but little 
account of his life for near 20 years; when he went to 
Spain, where he was made pilot-major, and intruſted 
with reviewing all projects for diſcoveries, which were 
then very numerous. His great capacity and approved 
integrity induced many eminent merchants to treat with 
him about a voyage by the new found ſtraits of Ma- 

ellan to the Moluccas. He therefore failed in 1525, 
fit to the Canaries; then to the Cape Verd iſlands; 
thence to St Auguſtine, and the iſland of Patos; when 
ſome of his people beginning to be mutinous, and re- 
fuſing to paſs through the ſtraits, he laid aſide the de · 
fign of failing to the Moluccas ; left ſome of the prin- 
cipal mutineers upon a deſart ifland ; and, failing up 
the rivers of Plate and Paraguay, diſcovered, and built 
forts in, a large tra& of fine country, that produced 
gold, filver, and other rich commodities. He thence diſ- 
patched meſſengers to Spain for a ſupply of proviſions, 
ammunition, goods for trade, and a recruit of men: but 
his requeſt not being readily complied with, after ſtay- 
ing five years in America, he returned home; where 
he met with a cold reception, the merchants being diſ- 
pleaſed at his not having purſued his voyage * the 

uccas, 


ound. end; and _— 
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cun Moluccas, while his treatment of the mutineers had 
ien vmbrage at court. Hence he returned to Eng- 


introduced to the duke of Somerſet, 
then lord protector, a new office was erected for him: 
he was made governor of the myſtery and company of 
the merchant-adventurers for the diſcovery of regions, 
dominions, iſlands, and places unknown; a penſion was 
granted him, by 1 of 1661. 135. 4 d. per 
annum; and he was conſulted in all affairs relative to 
trade, In 1522, by his intereſt, the court fitted out 
| ſome ſhips for the diſcovery of the northern parts of the 
world. This produced the firſt voyage the Engliſh 
made to Ruſſia, and he beginning of that commerce 
which has ever fince been carried on between the two 
nations. The Ruſſia company was now founded by a 
charter granted by Philip and Mary; and of this com- 
pany Sebaſtian was appointed governor for life. He is 
ſaid to be the firſt who took notice of the variation of 
the needle, and who publiſhed a map of the world, 
The exact time of his death is not known, but he lived 
to be "ove. 70 years of age. 

CABRA, a town of the kingdom of Tombut in 
Africa, It is a large town, but without walls; and is 
ſeated on the river Niger, about 12 miles from Tom- 
but. The houſes are Put -in the ſhape of bells; and 
the walls are made with ſtakes or hurdles, plaſtered 
with clay, and covered with reeds after the manner of 
thatch, This place is very much frequented by negroes 
who come here by water to trade. The town is very 
unhealthy, which is probably owing 
tion. The colour of the inhabitants is black, and their 
religion a ſort of Mahometaniſm. They have 3 
of corn, cattle, milk, and butter; but ſalt is very ſcarce. 
The judge who decides controverſies is „ by 
the king of Tombut. E. Long. o. 50. N. Lat. 14. 
21. | 

CABUL, or Gazovr, a city of Aſia, and capital 
of the province of Cabuliſtan, It lies in E. Long. 68. 15. 
N. Lat. 33. 30. on the frontiers of Great Bukharia, 
on the ſouth ſide of the mountains which divide the 
territories of the Mogul from that part of Great Tar- 
tary, It is one of the fineſt places in that part of the 
world; large, rich, and very populous. As it is conſi- 
dered as the key of the Great Mogul's dominians on 
that fide, great care is taken to keep its fortifications 
in repair, and a numerous garriſon is maintained for its 
ſecurity, It lies in the road between Samarcand and 
Lahorz and is much frequented by the Tartars, Per- 
fians, and Indfans, The Uſbeck Tartars drive there a 
great trade in ſlaves and horſes, of which it is ſaid that 
no fewer than 60,000 are ſold annually. The Perſians 
bring black cattle and Theep, which renders proviſions 
very cheap, They have alſo wine, and plenty of all 
forts of eatables. The city ſtands on a little river which 
falls into the Indus, and thereby affords a ſhort and 
ſpeedy paſfage for all the rich commodities in the coun- 
try behind it, which, when brought to Cabul, are there 
exchanged for ſlaves and horſes, and then conveyed by 
merchants of different countries to all parts of the 
world, The inhabitants are moſt of them Indian pa- 
gans, though the officers of the Mogul and moſt of the 
garriſon are Mahometans. 

CABULISTAN, a province of Aſia, formerly be- 
longing to the Gredt Mogul; but ceded in 1739 to 
Kouli Khan, who at that time governed Perſia. It is 


. 
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bounded on the north by Bukharia, on the eaſt by Caſch- 
mire, on the weſt by Zabuliſtan and Candahar, and on 
the ſouth by Myltan. It is 250 miles in length, 240 
in breadth, and its chief town is Cabul. This country 
in general is not very fruitful; but in the vales they 
have good paſture- land. The roads are much infeſted 
with banditti; which obliges the natives to have 8 
for the ſecurity of travellers. The religion of the Ca- 
buliſtans is pagan; and their extraordinary time of de- 
votion is the full moon in February, and continues for 
two days. At this time they are clothed in red, make 
their offerings, dance to the found. of the trumpet, and 


make viſits to their friends in maſquerade dreſſes. They 


ſay, their god Cruſman killed a giant who was his e- 
nemy, and that he appeared like a little child; in me- 
mory of which, they cauſe a child to ſhoot at the figure 
of a giant. Thoſe of the ſame tribe make bonfires, and 
feaſt together in a jovial manner. The moral part of 
their . conſiſts in charity; for which reaſon, they 
dig wells and build houſes for the accommodation of 
travellers. 'They have plenty of proviſions, mines of iron, 
myrobolans, aromatic s, and drugs of many kinds. 
They carry on a t trade with the neighbouring 
countries; by S gr Bot they are very rich, and are 
ſupplied with plenty of all things. | 
CABURNS, on ſhip-board, are ſmall lines made of 


to its low fitua- 


ſpun yarn, to bind cables, ſeize tackles, or the like. 


CACALIA, rortiG6n COLTSFOOT; a genus of the 
ſyngeneſia order, belonging to the polygamia zqualis 
dals of plants. |; 

| Species. r. The ſuaveolens, with a herbaceous ſtalk, is 
a native of North America. It hath a perennial creep- 
ing root which ſends out many ftalks, garniſhed with 
triangular ſpear-ſhaped leaves ſharply ſawed on their 
edges, of a pale green on their under fide, but a _ 


ſhining green above, placed alternately. The ſtalks riſe 


t6 the height of ſeven or eight feet, and are terminated 
by umbels of white flowers, which are ſucceeded by ob- 
long ſeeds covered with down. It flowers in Auguſt, 
and the ſeeds ripen in October. The ſtalks decay in 
autumn, and new ones riſe in the ſpring. This plant 
multiplies greatly by-its ſpreading roots, as alſo by the 
ſeeds which are ſpread to a 
the down which adheres to them being greatly aſſiſtin 

to their conveyance. The roots which have been ca 

out of Chelſea garden, being carried by the tides to a 
great diftance, have fixed themſelves to the banks of 
the river, and increaſed ſo much, that in a few years 
this ſpecies may probably appear as a native of Eng- 
land. 2. The ficoides is a native of the Cape of Good 


Hope. It riſes with ſtrong round ſtalks to the height 


of ſeven or eight feet, woody at bottom, but ſoft and 
ſucculent upward, ſending out many irregular branches, 
wars more than half their length with thick, taper, 

ucculent leaves, a little compreſſed on two ſides, end- 


ing in points, covered with a whitiſh glaucous farina, 


which comes off when handled. Theſe, when broken, 
emit a ſtrong odour of turpentine, and are full of a viſ- 
cous juice; at the extremity of the branches the flowers 
are produced in ſmall umbels; they are white, tubu- 
lous, and cut into five parts at the top. Some of the 


French noblemen have the leaves of this plant pickled; - 


in doing of which they have a contrivance to preſerve 
the white farina with which they are covered, and there- 


by render them very beautiful. 3. The kleinia, with a a 


compound 


at diſtance by the wind, 


Caburns, 
Cacalia. 


A 
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Cacalia, compound ſhrubby ſtalk, grows naturally in the Ca- 


nary iſlands, but has been long cultivated in the Engliſh 
gardens. It riſes with a thick fleſhy ſtem divided at 
certain diſtances, as it were, into ſo many joints. Each 
of theſe divifions ſwell much larger in the middle than 
they do at each end; and the ſtalks divide into many 
irregular branches of the ſame form, which, toward 
their extremities. are garniſned with longs narrow, 
ſpear-ſhaped leaves of a glaucous colour, ſtanding all 
round the ſtalks without. order. As they fall off, they 
leave a ſcar at the place, which always remains on the 
branches. The flowers are produced in large cluſters 
at the extremity of the branches, which are tubulous, 
and of a faint carnation colour. They appear in Auguſt 
and September, but continue great part of Oktober, 
and are not ſucceeded by ſeeds in this country. There 
have been ſtones and foſſiles dug up at a very great 
depth in ſome parts of England having very perfect im- 

reſſions of this plant upon them; from whence Dr 
Woodward has ſuppoſed the plants were lodged t.. ere 
at the univerſal deluge; and finding the impreſſions of 
many other plants and animals which are natives of 
thoſe iſlands, he concludes that the waters flowed hi- 
ther from the ſouth-weſt. This plant has been called 
the cabbage-tree, from the reſemblance which the ſtalk 
of it has to the cabbage: others have intitted it carna- 
tion-tree, from the ſhape of the leaves and the colour 
of the flowers. Beſides theſe, there are ſeven other 
ſpecies, viz. the alpina, with kidney-ſhaped leaves; 
the glabra, with ſmooth leaves; the atriplicifolia, with 
heart-ſhaped finuated leaves; the papillaris, with a 
ſhrubby talk guarded on every ſide with broken rough 
footſtalks; the ante-euphorbium, with oblong oval 
leaves; the ſonchifolia, with lyre-ſhaped indented 
leaves; and the lutea, with leaves divided into five acute 


rts. 
ebe All the three ſpecies deſeribed above are 
very eaſily propagated. The firſt will propagate itſelf, 
as already mentioned, either by roots or ſeeds. The ſe- 
cond is eaſily propagated by cuttings during the ſum- 
mer months: thele ſhould be cut from'the plants and 
laid to dry a fortnight, that the wound may be healed 
over before they are planted. Moſt people plunge the 
pots in which theſe are planted into an hot-bed, to pro- 
mote their putting out roots; but if planted in June 
or July, they will root as well in the open air. Even 
branches broken off by accident have frequently pur 
out roots when fallen on the ground, without any care. 
Theſe branches may be kept fix months out of the 
ground, and will take root if planted. This ſhould have 


a light ſandy earth, and in winter be placed in an airy 


glaſs-caſe, where they may enjoy the ſun and air in 
mild weather, but mult be protected from froſt. Du- 
ring the winter ſeaſon the plants muſt have but little 


water; and in ſummer, when they are placed in the 


open air, it ſhould not be given to them too often, nor 
in great quantity. The third 1s. alſo propagated by 
cuttings, and the plants require the ſame culture;. but 
muſt have a dry warm glaſs-caſe in winter, and very 
little water, being ſubject to rot with wet. In ſummer 
they muſt be placed in the open air in a warm ſheltered 
fituation, and in very dry weather refreſhed moderately 
with water. With this management the plants wall 
ves annually, and grow to the height of eight or ten 
1 a 
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ſection of the nut, ſnewin 


but where there are not a ſufficient number of gu 


ground, will ſhoot up again after the firſt 
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CAC AO, the cHocoLATE-NUT TREE, is by 105 


nzus joined to the theobroma, a genus of the pentandria ——— 


order, belonging to the polyadelphia claſs of plants; but 
of the. true chocolate-nut there is only one ſpecies 
known, which we therefore chooſe to deſcribe ſepa. 
rately. The tree producing it is by Mr Cateſby ſaid to 
be about 8 inches in thickneſs, and 12 feet in height 
with a ſmooth ſhining bark. The leaves grow a ter 
nately, are broad and-pointed, ſet on flat pedicles near 
an inch long. The flowers come forth only from the 
trunk and larger branches, in cluſters of about eight or 
ten; each flower conſiſting of five capſular leaves, and 
five petals, with ſtamina, and a ſtylus. To one of theſe 
little tufts of bloſſoms uſually ſycceeds a ſingle fruit 
about the ſize of a ſwan's egg, bu longer, more taper- 
ing, and ending in a point. he 1. ait-hangs pendant; 
and, when ripe, has a ſhell of a purple 1 in ſub- 
ſtance ſomewhat like that of a pomegranate, and fur - 
rowed from end to end ; containing in the middle ma- 
ny kernels of the ſize of acorns, incloſed in a mucila- 
beet ſubſtance, and which are known amongit us 

y the name of cacao-nuts, of which Cyocorar® is 
made. See Plate LXVI. fig. 1.: where u“ 1. ſhev's 
the fruit hanging on the tree; and n“ 2, is a tranſverſe 
the included kernels, 

This tree is a native of America, and no other part 
of the world. The places of its growth, according to 
Mr Cateſby, are the bay of Campeachy on Coſta Rics 
between Portabel and Nicaragua, the coaſt of Coraccos, 
Guajaquil, and Colima. All the ſugar iſlands, however, 
are proper for its cultivation; and the ſame author aſ- 
ſures us, that, in the year 1714, he ſaw the remains of 
extenſive cacao-walks planted by the Spaniards while 
in poſſeſſion of that iſland; and he complains very much 
of the negle& of its cultivation by the Britiſh planters. 
Mr Miller, after making complaints of the ſame kind, 
gives directions, to the following purpoſe, for cultiva- 
ting the chocolate-tree. | | 
The proper ſituation for chocolate-trees is in a place 
where they may be protected from the winds, which 
would ſoon deſtroy them. Such places, therefore, where 
torrents of water have waſhed away the earth ſo as to 
leave broad and deep furrows, are very proper for this 
purpoſe. The ſoil in theſe gu/lies (as the inhabitants 
call them) is very rich and moiſt, which the chocolate- 
trees require, and where they will thrive 2 : 

ies, 
choice ſhould be made of a fituation well ſheltered by 
large trees; or if there are not trees already grown, 
there ſhould be three or four rows planted round-the 
ſpot which is deſigned for the chocolate-trees, of ſuch 
ſorts as are of the quickeſt growth ; and within theſe 
rows ſhould be ſome plantain-trees planted at proper 
diſtances, which, _ very quick of growth, and the 
leaves very large, will afford a kindly ſhelter to the - 
young chocolate-trees planted between them. As the 
chocolate-trees do not ſpread their branches very wide, 
it will be ſufficient to place the plantain- trees 24 feet 
aſunder; in which caſe, there may be two rows of cho- 
colate-trees between them, placing them at ten feet 
diſtance from each other in the row. Before the plan- 
tation is begun, the ground ſhould be well prepared by 
digging it deep, and clearing it from roots of trees 
and noxious plants, which, if ſuffered to remain in the 
rain, and 


greatly 
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C AC 
ly obſtru@ the growth of the cacao-plants. When 

— Nee is thus preps , the rows ſhould be marked 
out by a line where the nuts are to be planted,: ſo as 

that they may be placed in a quincunx order, at equal 
diſtance every way, or at leaſt that the plantain-trees 
between them may form a quincunx with the two rows 
of chocolate · trees which are placed between them. The 
nuts ſhould be planted in à rainy ſeaſon, and in the 
laces where they are to remain, for they ſeldom bear 
tranſplanting. As the fruit ripens at two different ſea- 
ſons, viz. at Midſummer and at Chriſtmas, the plantation 
may be made at any of theſe times ; but care mult be taken 
to chooſe ſuch as are perfectly ripe and ſound, otherwiſe 
the whole trouble and expence will be loſt; The manner 


two or three inches of each other, at the place where 
every tree is to ſtand ; and into each of theſe holes one 
nut ſhould be planted about two inches deep, covering 


nuts is, that they ſeldom all grow; or if they do, all 
are not equally vigorous ; ſo that, when the plants 
}1ve had one year's growth, it will be eaſy to draw up 
the weak unpromiſing plants, and leave the moſt vi- 
gorous. It is proper, however, to obſerve, that the 
chocolate-nuts will not retain their power of vegetation 
long after they are taken from the trees: ſo that there 
no poſſibility of tranſporting them to any great di- 
tance for planting ; nor. ſhould they be kept long out 
of the ground in the natural places of their growth, 
When the chocolate-trees firſt above ground, 
they are very tender, and ſubject to t injuries from 
the winds, ſun, or drought: for theſe reaſons, beſides 
the ſhelter of trees already mentioned, it would be pro- 
per to have the plantation near a river, and to plant a 
row of caſſada * on each fide of the rows of chocolate: 
trees, which will grow about ſeven. or eight feet high, 
and ſcreen the young plants from the violence of the 
ſun the firſt ſeaſon 3 after which they will be in leſs 
danger therefrom ; and the following ſeaſon, when the 
caſſada is taken up for uſe, the ground ſhould be worked 
between the young plants, taking care not to injure 
their roots by the operation. The plantain-trees ſhould 
be ſet two or three months. before the chocolate-nuts 
are ripe, that they may be large enough to afford ſhel- 
ter to the young plants; and the caſſada is always 
planted a month or ſix weeks before the chocolate - nuts, 
for the ſame reaſon. Some people, inſtead of caſſada, 
plant potatoes or cucumbers and melons between the 
young chocolate-plants: but where this is done, it muſt 
be with great caution ; for if ſuffered to approach too 
near the plants, they will greatly injure, if not totally 
deſtroy, them. In about ſeven or eight days after the 


dee Jatro- 


gin to appear above ground; when they ſhould be 
carefully looked over, to ſee if any. of them are attacked 
by inſeQs; in which caſe, theſe inſects muſt be de- 
ſtroyed, or they will ſoon devour the plants; or if there 
are any weeds produced near the plants, they ſhould 
be carefully cut down with a hoe. About 20 days after 
the plants have appeared, they will be five or ſix inches 
ligh, and have four or fix leaves according to the 
ſtrength of the plants. In about a year, they will be 
two feet and an half high, and have 14 or 16 leaves. 
By this time the caſſada, which was planted between 
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of planting is to make three holes in the ground, within 


them gently with earth. The reaſon of planting three 


Being furniſhed with, a baſket, he 


chocolate-nuts are planted, the young plants will be- pu | [ed in 
P the young until they are ſhipped off or otherwiſe diſpoſed of, The 


and fruitful 25 or 30 years. Beſides. all; the above- 
mentioned cultivation, they require their 


be done very cautiouſly; no vigorous branches ſhould 


the rows of chocolate: plants, will have large roots fit 


C A C 
for uſe, therefore ſhould be taken up; and the ground, Cacao. 
being then wrought over again will greatly encourage 
the young chocolate - plants. In two years time t 
young trees will have grown to the height of three feet 
and an half or four feet, and many of them will begin 
to flower. Theſe early bloſſoms, however, ſhould be 
carefully taken off; for if permitted to remain and pro- 
duce fruit, they will ſo much weaken the trees, that 
they ſeldom recover their ſtrength again ſo as to be- 
come vigorous. In half a year after, they will produce 
flowers again; and theſe alſo ſhould be all pulled off; 
none being left to produce fruit till the third year, and 
then but a few in proportion to the ſtrength of the 
trees. By following this. method, the trees will always 
produce larger and better nouriſhed fruit than thoſe 
which are ſuffered to bear a greater quantity, and will 
continue much longer in vigour. The fourth year, the 
trees may be ſuffered to bear a moderate crop; but 
even then it is better tu pull off ſome flowers from thoſe 
trees which are weak, that they may recover ſtrength 
before they are too old. From the time when the 
flowers fall off to the maturity of the fruit is about four 
months. 4.77 | r 

When the fruit is xipe, the planters generally 
employ a negro for every row of trees, to gather it. 

es from tree to 

tree, cutting off all the ripe fruit. When the baſket is 
full, the fruit is laid on a beap at one end of the plan- 
tation; where, after the whole is gathered, they cut, 
the-pods lengthwiſe, and take out all the nuts, care fully 
diveſting them of the pulp adhering to them. Then 
they carry them to the houſe, where they lay them in 
large caſks, or other veſſels of wood raiſed above the 
ground, covering them with leaves of the Indian reed, and 
mats, upon which they lay ſome boards, putting ſtones 
thereon to keep them down cloſe in order to preſs the 
nuts. In theſe veſſels the nuts are kept four or five days; 
during which time they mult be ſtirred and turned every 
morning; otherwiſe they will be in danger of periſhing 
from the great fermentation they are uſually in. With- 
out this — rh it 1s ſaid, the nuts will not keep, 
but ſprout if they are in a damp. place, or ſhrivel and 
dry too much if they are expoſed to heat. ;Aften the 
nuts have been thus fermented, , they ſhould be taken 
out of the veſſels, and ſpread on coarſe, cloths, where 
they may be, expoſed. to the ſun and wind; but at 
night, or in rainy weather, they muſt be taken under 
ſhelter, otherwiſe the damp will ſpoil. them. If the 
weather proves fair, three days time will be long 
enough to dry them, provided they are carefully turn- 
ed from time to time, that they may dry equally on 
every ſide. When they are perfectly dry, they may be 
put into boxes or ſacks, and, preferyed in a dry place 


freſher / theſe; nuts are, the more oil is contained in 
them; ſo that the older they are, the leſs they a 
eſteemed. The chocolate · trees, if planted on 1 80 
ſoil, and properly taken care of, . vigorous | 


| 1 dead and de- 
cayed branches to be taken off, and likewiſe the ſmall 
ill-placed. branches to be removed, This, however, mu 


be ſhortened, nor any large amputations made on theſe 
trees; becauſe they abound with a ſoft, glutinous, 
9 L milky 
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Cseao. milky juice, which will flow out for many days when- Caribs ſhewed to Monf. du Parquet ſeveral cacao-trees th 
; "ever they are wounded, and this greatly weakens the in the woods of the iſland of Martinico, of which he | 


trees. Such branches, however, whoſe extreme branches was the owner. This diſcovery gave occalion to that Cachao, 
are decayed, ſhould be cut off, to prevent the infection 
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from proceeding further; and ſuch branches as are 
much decayed Roald be taken off cloſe'to the ſtem of 
the tree: but this ſhould be performed in dry weather, 
ſoon after the crop of fruit is gathered. —Notwith- 
ſtanding all this tedious work, however, Mr Miller is 
of opinion that the culture of theſe trees is the moſt 
profitable way in which a plantation can be laid out. 
Fire or fix negroes, he ſays, will be able to manage a 
plantation of 10,000 trees of this kind. The profit of 
each tree, he thinks, may be valued at 5 8. annually ; 
in which caſe, ſuch a plantation would be worth 25001. 
per annum. 4 | 
In order to cultivate this plant in Europe by way of 
curiofity, it will be neceſſary to have the nuts planted 
in boxes of earth (in the countries where they grow) 
ſoon after they are ripe, becavſe they will otherwiſe 
Joſe the power of vegetation before they arrive, When 
the plants begin to ap above ground, they ſhould 
be carefully watered in dry weather, and protected 
from the violent heat of the fan, which is very injurious 
to theſe plants, eſpecially while they are young. They 
ſhould alſo be very clear from weeds ; which, if ſuffered 
to grow in the boxes, would ſoon overbear and deſtroy 
the plants. When they are grown ſtrong enough to 
tranſport, they ſhould be ſhipped, and placed where 
they may be ſcreened from ftrong winds, ſalt water, 
and the violent heat of the ſun. ring their paſſage, 
they muſt be frequently refreſhed with water; but it 
muſt not be given them in t quantities, or they will 
be in danger of rotting. Whe 
climate, — muſt be carefully protected from the cold, 
and will not require water ſo frequently. When arrived 
in Britain, the uld be ully taken out of the 
boxes, and each tranſplanted into a ſeparate pot filled 
with light rich earth, and plunged into a moderate 
bot bel of tanner's bark, being careful to cover the 


lafſes in the heat of the day to fereen them from 


e ſun: they muſt alſo be frequemly watered; but it 
muſt be done with caution, not to rot their roots. In 
this hot-bed the plants may remain till Michaelmas; 
when they muſt be removed into the bark-ſtove, and 

lunged into the tan in the warmeſt part of the ſtove. 
They are too tender to live in the open air in this 
country, even at the warmeſt ſeaſon of the year; and 
therefore they muſt be conſtantly kept in the ſtove, 
obſerving in fummer to grve them plenty of freſh air, 
and in'winter to keep them warm. This cloſe con- 
finement in the houſe makes them ſubject to contract 
filth; for which reaſon they muſt be frequently waſh- 
ed, or they would be over-run with infe&s. 

The Spaniards and Portugueſe were the firſt Euro- 
peans whom the Americans made acquainted with ca- 


cao. They made uſe of it many years without commu- - 


nication thereof to any other nations. So little was it 
known in thoſe days, that the Dutch privateers, being 
ignorant of the value of the prizes of cacao they took, 
'uſed to throw all the nuts into the fea, calling them in 
deriſion ſ2ep*s treddtes, In the year 1649, Key knew 
but of one cacao-tree in all the Antilles; and this was 
planted out of curiofity in the garden of an Engliſh- 
man ſettled in the iſland of St Croix. In 1655, the 


— 


n they come into a cool - 


of ſeveral other trees of the ſame kind in other woods 


of that if}and; and the cacao-walks afterwards planted 
there very bly owed their origin to the nuts ta- 
ken from theſe woods. One Benjamin planted there 


the firſt cacao-walk about the year 1660; but it was 


not till 20 or 25 years after that the inhabitants of 
this iſland began to apply themſelves to the cultivation 
of theſe trees ſo as to make walks or plantations of 
them. There are ſome places in America where the 
cacao nuts or grains are uſed as money, but only amon 


the natives: they give 12 or 14 grains for a Spanith 
rial. The uſes to which cacaq is put may be reduced, 
to three. It is made into a ſweet-meat; alſo into cho. 
colate (ſee CHocouart); and there is an oil extracted 
from it to which they alſo give the name of butter, 
The oil is as ſweet. as that of almonds, aud is made 
after the ſame manner. Some of the Creolian'ladics of, 
America uſe it as a coſmetic, to render the compicxion 
freſh; aud the/flcin ſoft and ſmooth. The cacao of the 


Caraccas is fold at Amſterdam for 85 ftivers per pound, 


more- or leſs : when it is in caſks, they allow ſo much 
for tare; but when it is in bales, the tare is according 
to the weight. From 100 to 229 pounds, the: tare is 
reckoned 2 pounds; from 230 to 249, 3 pounds; from 
250 to any weight above that, 4 pounds. The ſerons, 
to 99 pounds weight, give 8 pounds tare per ſeron; 
thoſe of 100 pounds and above, 10 cent. The ca- 
cao of Martinico is commonly in — which are tared 
by the weight. If it is in bags, the ſame tare is allowed 
as for. that of the Caraccas. | | 
CACERES, a town of Spain, in the province of 
Eſtremadura, is ſeated on the river Saler, and noted 
for the exceeding fine wool which the ſheep bear in the 
neighbourhood. | Between this town and Brocos, there 
is a wood, where the allies defeated the rear-guard of 
the duke of Berwick, on the 7 of April, 1706. E. 
Long. 6. 47. N. Lat. 39. 15. ge adn vi #1 
 CACHALOT, in ichthyology. See PavysETER, 
- CACHAN, or Casnan, a conſiderable town of 
Perſia in Irac Agemi, where they carry on an exteu- 
five trade in ſilks, ſilver and gold brocades, and fine 
earthen ware. It is ſituated in a vaſt plain, 55 miles 
from Iſpahan. E. Long. 50. 2. N. Lat. 34. 10. 
CACHAO, a province of the kingdom of Tonquin 
in Afia, fituated in the heart of the kingdom, and ſur - 
rounded by the other ſeven. Its ſoil is fertile, and in 
ſome places mountainous, abounding with variety of 
trees, and particularly that of — Moſt of theſe 
vinces carry on ſome branch of the ſilk manufacture, 
this moſt of all. It takes its. name from the capi - 
tal, which is alſo the metropolis of the whole kingdom, 
though in other reſpects hardly comparable to a Chi- 
neſe one of the third rank. | 
Cacnao, a city of the province of that name, in the 
kingdom of Tonquin in Aſia, ſituated in E. Long. 
105. 31. N. Lat. 22. 10. at about 80 leagues diſtance 
from the ſea, It is prodigiouſly crowded with people, 
inſomuch that the ſtreets are hardly paſſable, eſpecially 
on market-days. Theſe vaſt crowds, however, come 
moſtly from the neighbouring villages; upon which 
account theſe villages have been allowed their halls in 
particular parts of the city, where they bring and {- 


poſe- 
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_ noſe of their wares. The tow itſelf, though the me · and noble building, well ſtored with ammunition and Cachao 


ther walls nor fortifications... The principal ſtreets are 
wide and airy, but the reſt of them narrow and ill. 
aved; and, except the palace royaland arſenal, thetown 
my little elſe worth notice. The houſes are low and 
mean, moltly built of wood and clay, and not above one 
ſtory high. The magazines and warehouſes belonging to 
foreigners are the only. edifices built of brick; and 
which, though plain, yet, by reaſon of their height 
and more elegant ſtructure, make a conſiderable ſhow 
among thoſe, rows of wooden hutes From the combuſ- 
tibility. of its edjfices, this city ſuffers frequent and 
dreadful confla grations. Theſe ſpread with ſuch ſur- 
priling velocity. that ſome thouſands, of houſes are of- 
ter laid in aſlies before the fire, can be extinguiſhed. 
To prevent theſe ſad Conſequences, every houſe hath, 
«ther in its yard, or even in its centre, ſome low build- 
ing of brick, in form of an oven, into which the inha-, 
bite on the firſti alarm convey their molt valuable 
goods. Beſides this precaution, which, every family 
takes to ſecure their goods, the .government obliges 
them to keep a ciſtern, or ſome other — 2 
always full of water on the top of their houſe, to be 
ready on all occaſions. of this nature; as likewiſe a long 
le and bucket, to throw water from the kennel upon 
the houſes. | If theſe two expedients fail of ſuppreſſin 
the flames, they immediately. cut the ſtraps which fa 
ten the thatch to the walls, and let it fall in and waſte 
itſelf on the ground. The king's palace ſtands in the 
centre of the city; and is ſurrounded with a ſtout wall, 
within whoſe cincture are ſeen a yu number of apart- 
ments two ſtories high, whoſe front and portals have 
ſomething of the grand taſte, Thoſe of the king and 
his wives are embelliſhed with yariety of earvings and 
gildings after the Indian manner, and all finely: var- 
niſned. In the outer court are a vaſt number of ſump- 
tuous ſtables ſor the king's horſes and elephants. The 
appearance of the inner courts can only be oonjectured; 
for the avenues are not only / ſhut to all ſtrangers, 
but even to the king's ow a> except thoſe of the 
privy council, and the cbief miniſters of ſtate : yet we 
are told, that there are ftair-caſes by which people may 
mount up to the top of the walls, which are about 18 
or 20 feet high; from whence they may have a! diſ- 
tant view of the rqyal apartments, and of the fine par- 
terres and fiſh»ponds that are between. the eincture and 
them, The front wall hath à large gate well orna- 
mented, which is never opened but when the king goes 
in and out; but at ſome diſtance: from it on each ſide 
there are two poſterns, at which the courtiers and ſer · 
vants may go in and out. This cinQure,/ which is of 
a vaſt circumference, is faced with brick within and 
without, and the whole ſtructure is terminated by wide 
ſpacious gardens; which, though ſtored with great va- 
riety of proper ornaments, are deſtitute of the gran · 
deur and elegance obſerved in the palaces of European 
princes. — Belides this palace, the ruins of one ſtill more 
magnificent are to be.abſerved, and are called Libatvia. 
The circumference is ſaid to have been betwixt ſix and 
ſeyen miles: 
ments, are ſtill remaining; from which, and ſome of 
its courts paved with marble, it may be concluded to 
have been as magnificent a ſtructure as any of the caſt- 
ern parts can ſhew. The arſenal is likewiſe a large 


ſame, arches, porticocs, and other orna- 


Erlaw, and thoſe who 5 


lis of the whole Tonquineſe kingdom; hath nei - artillery, The Engliſh factory is ſituated on the north pay | 


fide of the city, fronting the river Song-koy, It is a 
handſome low-built houſe, with a ſpacious dining- 
room in the centre; and on each fide are the apart- 


ments of the merchants, factors, and ſervants. At. 
each end of the building are ſmaller. houſes for other 


uſes, as ſtore-houſes, kitchen, &c. which: form two 

wings with the ſquare in the middle, and parallel with. 
the river, near the bank of which ſtands a long flag- 
ſtaff, on which they commonly diſplay the Fnglith 

colours on Sundays and all remarkable days. Adjoin- 
ing to it, on the ſouth (ide, is the Daniſh factory, which, 
is neither ſo large nor ſo handſome, - On the ſame ſide 
of the river runs a long dike, whoſe timber and [lgnes 

are ſo firmly faſtened together, that no part of it can 
be ſtirred without moving the whole. "his work was 
raiſed on thoſe banks to prevent the river, during the 
time of their vaſt rains, from overflowing the city; and 
it has hitherto anſwered its end; for though the town, 
ſtands high enough to be in no danger from land · floods, 
it might yet have been otherwiſe Fes — damaged, 

if not totally laid under water, by the overflowing 4 
that river. Some curious obſervations have been commu- 
nicated to the royal ſociety concerning differences be- 
tween the tides of thoſe ſeas and thoſe of Europe, viz. that 
on the Tonquineſe coaſt ebbs and flows but once in 24 


hours; that is, that the tide is rifing during the ſpace of 


12 hours, and can be eaſily perceived during two of the, 
moon's, quarters, but can hardly be obſerved. during, 
the other two. In the ſpring tides, which laſt 14 day, 
the waters begin to ri at the riſing of the moon; 
whereas in the low tides, which continue the ſame num- 
ber of days, the tide begins not till that planet is got 
below the horizon. Whilt it is paſſing through tbe 
fix northern ſigns, the tides are obſcrved to vary greatly; 
to riſe ſometimes. very, high, and ſometimes, 2 very 
low but when it is once got into the ſouthern part of 
the r they are then found to be more even 
reg SEES 3. 7 40 £7 en 51 7187.0 10 211 
-.CACHECTIC, ſomething partaking of the nature 
of, or belonging to, a cache, 

.  CACHEO, a town of Negrolaud in Africa, ſeated 
on the xiyer St . I is ſubject to the Portu- 
gueſe, who have three forts there, and carry an a great 
trade in wax and ſlaves, W. Long. lg. 65. N. Lat. 
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ACHEXY, in medicine, a vicious kate of the 
humours and whole habit. 
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...CACHRYS, a genus of the pentandria order, be 
longing to the digynia claſs of plats. |, There are five 
ſpecies; via. the triſida, with bipinnated leayes; the fi- 
eula, with double winged leaves; the libanotis, with 
ſmooth furrowed / ſeeds i the linearia, with plain chan · 
nelled fruit; and the hungarios, with a plain, funguous, 
chaunelled ſeed. Allitheſe are perennial plants, riſing 
pretty high, and bearing large umbels of yellow flow- 
ers, and may be propagated by ſegds which ought to 


Medicine. 


be ſown ſoon after they are ripe ; far if they are kept 


out of the ground till the next ſpring, they often · miſ- 
carry. They muſt alſol he, ſown, iy a body border 
where they are ito remain: for the plants, having: long 
taperoots, will not bear tranſplaiting ſo well as man 
others. The Hungarians in the neighbourhood! of 
Narr 
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Cacochylia, &e. eat che root of the fifth ſpecies in a ſcarcity of corn will be the beſt method of making them ſuccced 
Cactus- for want of other bread. 22 ol the time they remain in their Wers — t + 
CACOCHYLIA, or Cacocyynia, a vicious ſtate ſhould have very little water given them, and afterthey. Cates, 
of the vital humours, eſpecially of the maſs of blood; are put on board they muſt have none at all. When 
ariſing either from a diforder of the ſecretions or excre- they are brought to Britain, the larger ſorts require a 
tions, or from external contagion. The word is Greek, very good ſtove to preſerve them through the winter 
compounded of ill, and xv«@ juice, nor ſhould they be expoſed to the air in ſummer; for 
CACTUS, MELON-THISTLE ; a genus of the mono- although they may continue fair to outward appear. 
Run order, belonging to the icoſandria claſs of plants. ance, yet when they have been for ſome time expoſed 
o this genus Linnzus has added the cereus and o- abroad, they will imbibe moiſture ſufficicot to kill them 
puntia ; but to avoid the embarraſſment occaſioned by on their readmiſſion to the ſtove, and this will happen 
the defcription of ſuch a variety of ſpecies, we chooſe, very ſuddenly; ſcarce any appearance of diſorder will 
with Mr Miller, to deſcribe them as three diſtin ge - be obſerved till the whole plant is killed, which in 3 
nera. See Cas and Orun ria. +) | ſew hours time has often been the fate of the plants 
- Species.” 1. The melocactus, with 14 angles, com- when firſt placed in the ſtove. If thelc plants are plun- 
monly called great melen- thiſtle. 2. The intortus, with ged into a hot- bed of tanners bark in ſummer, it will 
5 angles ſpirally twiſted, and erect ſpines. 3. The greatly forward them in their growth : but when this 
recurvus, with 15 angles, having broad recurved ſpines 1s practiſed, there ſhould be ſcarce any water given te 
ſet very cloſe.” 8. The mamillaris, cloſely covered the plants; for the moiſture which they will imbibe 
with bearded tubercles; or ſmaller American melon- from the fermentation of the tan will be ſufficient; and 
thiftle. 5. The proliferus, or ſmall childing melon- more would'tauſe them rot. The beſt: method to pre. 
thiſtlee. ſerre all the large kinds is, in winter to plate the pots 
All the ſpecies of this genus are plants of a ſingular either upon the top of the flues, or at Jeaſt very near 
ſtructure, but eſpecially the larger kinds of them ; them, that they may have the warmeſt place of the ſtove, 
which appear like a large, fleſhy, n melon, with and never to give them any water. The ſoil in which 
deep ribs, ſet all over with ftrong ſharp thorns; and, they are planted muſt be of a ſandy nature, and if mix- 
when the plants are cut through the middle, their in- ed with ſome dry limerubbiſh-will be ſtill better. In 
ſide is à ſoft, pale-green, fleſhy ſubſtance, very full of the bottom of the pots ſhould be placed ſome ſtones, in 
moiſture.” The fruit of all the ſpecies is frequently order to drain 'any moiſture that may be in the 
eaten by the inhabitants of the Weſt Indies. The fruits earth; for as theſe plants grow naturally upon the hot, 
are about three quarters of an inch in length, of a ta- dry, burning rocks, which have no earth, and were it 
per form, drawing to a point at the bottom toward the not for theſe plants would be abſolately barren, we muſt 
plant, but blunt at the top where the empalement of imitate their natural ſoil as near as poſſible, making 
the flower was ſituated. The taſte is agreeably acid, ſome allowance for the difference 2 The 
which in a hot country muſt render the fruit more grate - great ſorts may be propagated from ſeeds; but as the 
Ae 25%; Oe e L293 eight ed lager vit nts which are raiſed from ſeeds in this country wilt 
Theſe ſtrange plants commonly grow upon the ſteep ſome years in arriving at any eonſiderable ſize, it will 
fides of rocks in the warmeſt parts of America, where be much the beſt way to procure ſome plants from the 
they ſeem to be thruſt out of the apertures, having Weft Indies. The two ſmall ſorts propagate ſo faſt, 
little or no earth to ſupport them, their roots ſhooting the fourth by ſeeds; and the fifth from the young plants 
down into the fiſſures of the rock to a confiderable thruſt out from the ſides of the old; that it is unnect ſ- 
depth; ſo that it is difficult to get the plants up, eſpe- ſary to ſend for any of them from abroad. 
cially as they are fo Rrongly armed with thorns as to | CACUS, in fabulous hiſtory, an Italian ſhepherd 
render it very dangerous to handle them. The large upon mount Aventine. As Hercules was driving home 
kinds were ſome time ago brought over to England in the herd of king Geryon whom he bad ſlain, Cacus 
| much greater plenty chan bf late; but many of them robbed him of ſome of his oxen, which he drew back . 
| + were deſtroyed by the unſkilfulneſs of thoſe perſons who ward into his den left they ſhould be diſcovered. Her- 
| had the care of them in the voyage: for, by giving cules at laſt finding them out by their lowing, or the 
them water, they generally cauſed them to rot before robbery being diſcovered to him, killed Cacus with his 
Nen they were taken but of the ſhips; and ſome of thoſe club. He was Vulcan's ſon, of prodigious bulk, and 
which appeared to be ſound, were yet ſo replete with half man half fſat r. 
10 moiſture, that they rotted ſoon· aſter they were placed CAD AN, a town of Bohemia, in the cirele of Zats, 
| | in the ſtoves. Whoever therefore purpoſes to bring ſeated on the northern bank of the river Egra, in E. 
theſe plants from abroad, ſhould be very careful to take _y 13. 34. N. Lat. go. 0K' 
their roots as entire as poſſible, and to plant them CADE, a cag, 'caſk; or barrel. A cade of her- 
in tubs filled with ſtones and rubbiſh, having very little rings is a veſſel containing the quantity of 500 red her- 
earth in it. Three or four plants alſo ought to be put rings, or 1000 ſprats. e Nn 00" 
into each tub, in proportion to their ſize, in order to 


* See. 
art. 7: 
and 1 
137. 
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| 'Care-Worm, in zoology, the maggot or worm of a | Ny 
fave room; for they: will not increaſe in bulk during fly called phryganea. '' It is uſed as a bait in angling oo 
their paſſage, and no room needs be allowed them for CA DEA, or Tye LEAGUE oF THE HousE or Gon, 0 
this purpoſe. There ſhould be ſeveral pretty la is one of thoſe that compoſe the republic of the Griſons, 
boles bored through the bottoms of theſe tubs, to and the moſt powerful and extenſive of them all. It 
the moiſture paſs off; and if the plants are ſet in the contains the biſhopric'of Coire, the great valley of En- 
tubs a month or more before 4 — put on ſhipboard, gadine, and that of Bragail or Pregal. Of the 11 
they will at that time have put new roots, which great, or 21 ſmall communities, there are but two that 
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ſpeak the German language that of the reſt is called Greeks, to receive cadis into the city to judge all con- Cadilef 
o_ the Rhetic, and is a dialect of the Italian, The Prote- troverſies happening between the Greeks and the Turks © al = 
Cidi. tant religion is moſt, prevalent in this league, which has ſettled there. In — countries of Africa, the cadis — 
— been allied to the Swiſs cantons ever ſince the year are alſo judges of religious matters. Among the Moors, 
1498. Coire is the capital town. cecagdis is the denomination of their higher order of 
CADENAC, a town of France in Querei, on the prieſts or doors, anſwering to the rabbins among the 
| confines of Rouergue; ſeated on the river Lot, in E. Jews. 1 wah ut . | ee, 
Long. 2. 12. N. Lat. 44. 36. | CaADILESC HER, a capital officer of juſtice among 
CADENCE, or Reyrose, in muſic, (from the La- the Turks, anſwering to a chief juſtice among us. 
tin cadere to fall or deſcend) ; the termination of an It is ſaid, that this authority was originally confined 
* See Muſic, harmonical phraſe on a repoſe, or on a chord. to the ſoldiery; but that, at preſent, it extends ĩtſelf 
art, 6, Cabrxcz, in reading, is a falling of the voice below to the determination of all kinds of law-ſuits 3 yet is 
and 131 the key-note at the cloſes of every period. In — nevertheleſs ſubject to appeals. + - | 
_ whether proſe or verſe, a certain tone is aſſumed which There are but three cadileſchers in all the grand 8. 
is called the 4-y-note; and in this tone the bulk of the nior's territories: the firſt is that of Europe ; the 
words are ſounded z but this note is generally lowered cond, of Natolia; and the third refides at Grand Cairo. 
towards the cloſe of every ſentence. Ik) dis laſt is the moſt conſiderable : they have their ſeats. 
Can NCE, in the menage, an equal meaſure or pro- in the divan next to the grand vizir. | eget de 
portion, obſerved by a horſe in all his motions; ſo CADILLAC, a town of France in Guienne, and 
that his times have an equal regard to one another, in Bazadois, near the river Garonne, with a handſome 
the one does not embrace or take in more ground caſtle, ſituated in W. Long. o. 15. N. Lat. 44. 37. ; 
than the Other, and the horſe obſerves. his ground re- 'CADIZ, a city and port-townof Andaluſia ia Spain, 
gularly. . ſſttuated on the north-weſt end of the iſland of Leon, 
CADENE, one of the ſorts of carpets which the or Lyon, oppoſite to Port St Mary on the continent, 
Europeans import from the Levant. They are the worſt about 60 miles ſouth-weſt of Seville, and 40 north-weſt 
ſort of all, and are ſold by the piece from one to two of Gibraltar. W. Long. 6. 40. N. Lat. 36. 30. 
piaſtres per carpet. | I ̃ be iſland it ſtands on is in length abouth 18 miles: 
CADENET, a town of France in Provence, and the ſouth-weſt end is about nine broad; but the other 
in the Viguirie of Apt. E. Long. 5. 30. N. Lat. end, where the city ſtands, not above two. It has a 
43. 40. 10 Met well We communication with the continent by means of a bridge; 
CADET, the younger ſon of a family, is a term and, with the oppoſite ſhore, forms a bay of 12 miles 
naturalized in our language from the French. At Pa- long and fix broad. About the middle of this bay, 
ris, among the citizens, the cadets have an equal patri-, there are two head - lands, or promontories, one on the 
mony with the reſt. , At Caux, in Normandy, the cu- continent, and the other on the iſland, which advance 
ſtom, as with us, is to leave all to the eldeſt, except a ſo near together, that the forts upon them, called the 
{mall portion to the cadets. | In Spain, it is uſual} for Puntal and Matagorda, command the paſſage; and 
one of the cadets in great families to take the mother's within theſe forts. is the harbour, which it is impoſſible 
name... 4. nr du gn for an enemy to enter till he has firſt taken the forts. 
Caper is alſo a military term denoting a young gen- This port is the ſtation of the American fleet, and is al- 
tleman who chuſes to arms in a marching. re- ways well furniſhed with other ſhips. There were for- 
giment as a private man. is views are, to acquire merly two wonderful ſprings at Cadiz, but they are 
ſome knowledge in the art of war, and to obtain a now loſt, as well as ſome Phenician antiquities, as the 
commiſſion in the army. Cadet differs from volunteer, temple of Hercules, and two braſen pillars, &c. There | 
as the former takes pay, whereas the latter ſerves with- was likewiſe a ſmall iſland in the bay, where the inha- 1 
out pay. äbdbdaitants had houſes of pleaſure; but it is now ſwallowed 1 
CADI, or Cant, a judge of the civil affairs in up. In 1596, Cadiz was taken, pillaged, and burnt, | | 
Turkiſh empire. It is generally taken for the judge of by the Engliſh ; but in 1702 it was attempted in con- 
a town; judges of provinces being diſtinguiſhed by the junction with the Dutch, without ſucceſs. | 
appellation of r. N CADIZADELIT ES, a ſect of Mahometans very 6 
We find numerous complaints of the avarice, ini - like the ancient ſtoics. They ſhun'feaſts and diverſions, a | 


quity, and extortion, of the Turkiſh cadis: all juſtice is and affect an extraordinary gravity in all their actions; 
here yenal ; the people bribe the cadis, the cadis bribe they are continually talking of God, and ſome of them | 
the moulas,. the moulas the cadileſchers, and the cadi - make a jumble of Chriſtianity and Mahometaniſm; they 1 
leſchers the mufti. Each cadi bas his ſerjeants, who are drink wine, even in the faſt of the ramazan ; they love | 
to ſummon perſons to appear and anſwer complaints. and protect the Chriſtians; they believe that Mahomet 1 
If the party ſummoned fails to appear at the hour ap- is the Holy Ghoſt, - praGiſe circumciſion, and juſtify it 
pointed, ſentence is paſſed in favour of his adverſary. by the example of Jeſus Chriſt. Fo *ig 
It is uſually vain to appeal from the ſentences of the CADMIA. | See Calau. 1850 11 
wy cadi, ſince the affair is never heard anew; but judg- CAD Mus, in fabulous hiſtory, king of Thebes, 
an ment is paſſed on the caſe as ſtated by the cadi. But the ſon of Agenor king of Phcenicia, and the brother 
the cadis are often caſhiered and puniſhed for crying in- of Phenix, Cilix, and . He carried into Greece 
Juſtice with the baſtinado and mulcts; the law, how- the 16 ſimple letters of the Greek alphabet; and there 
ever, does not allow them to be put to death. Con- built Thebes, in Bœotia. The poets ſay, that he, left | 
ſtantinople has had cadis ever fince the year 1390, when his native country in ſearch of his ſiſter Europa, whom 
Bajazet I. obliged John Paleologus, emperor of the Jupiter had carried away in the form of a bull; and that, 
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 Cadnms inquiring of the Delphic oracle for a ſettlement, he nifying good oonduct, peace, and proſperity, | The 
| 8 was anſwered, that he ſhould follow the direction of a — expreſſes power, the — ſerpents Rede wy 
: Cnr cow, and build a city where ſhe lay down, Having ar- the two wings diligence. | 10 | 


i rived among the Phocenſes, he was met by a cow, who ' -CADUCI, SY cado to fall); the name of a claſs 2 8 
| * 


conducted him through Bœotia to the place where in Linnæus's calycina, eonſiſting of plants whoſe-calix 
| Thebes was afterwards built: but as he was about to is à fimple perianthioum, ſapporting a ſingle flower or 
ſacrifice his guide to Pallas, he ſent two of his compa · ſructification, and falling off either before or with the 
| ny to the fountain Dirce for water; when they being petals. It ſtands Pans 2 to the claſſes perſiſtenter in 
* devoured by a ſerpent or dragon, he flew the monſter, the ſame method, and is exemplified in muſtard and ra- 
| and afterwards, by the advice of Pallas, ſowed his teeth, nunculus. | 


| 

| | | | ; 4 | 
| J when there ſprung up a number of armed ſoldiers, who CADURCI, Capvzcvn, Cadurcut, and Cadurx, 
0 

l 


\ 


prepared to revenge the death of the ſerpent j but on his (anc. geog.), a town of the Cadurci à people of A- 
iF caſting a ſtone among theſe upſtart warriors, they turned 232 ſituated between the rivers Oldus running 


their weapons againſt each other with ſuch animoſity, from the north, and the Tarnis from tlie ſouth, and 


| that only five ſurvived the combat, and theſe aſſiſted, falling into the Garumna ; now Caborr, capital of the 

'F Cadmaus in founding his new city. Afterwards, to re- territory of the Querci, in Guienne T. A part of the + Sce Ce 

1 compence his labours, the Gods gave him Harmonia, Cadurci, to the ſouth next the Tarnis, were called E. br 

'F or Hermione, the daughter of Mars and Venus; and /eauthert, 1 21996 5.11 wg 

| | honourcd his nuptials with preſents and peculiar marks - CADUSIL (ane. oog a people of Media £ tro. 

Fi of favour. But at length refigning Thebes to Pen- patene, ſit uated to the weſt in the mountains; and reach. 

| | theus, Cadmus and Hermione went to govern the Ec- ing to the Caſpian ſea ; between whom and the Medes, 
| 

|| 


clellenſes: when grown old, they were transformed into tusl war and enmity continved down to the time 
ſcrpents ; or, as others ſay,” ſent to the Elyſian fields, of — e eil 
in a chariot drawn by ſerpents. See Tukzes. CAD Us, in antiquity, a wine - veſſel of a certain 
CADMUS of Miletum, a celebrated Greek hiſto- capacity, containing 80 amphore or firkins; each of 
rian, was, according to Pliny, the firſt of the Greeks which, according to the beſt accounts, held nine gal- 

who wrote hiſtory in proſe. He flouriſhed about 550 lons, 28 eee 
before Chritt. OL 9 1 1. H. » CACIEIA/} in zoology, a genus of ſerpents be- 
| CADORE, or Pizve D Capoxt, a town of Italy, longing to the amphibia claſs,” The cecilia has no 
| in the territory of Venice, and capital of a diſtrict call- ſcales; it is ſmooth, and moves by means of lateral 
| ed Cadorins; famous for the birth of Titian the painter, rugz or prickles. The upper lip is prominent, and 
; E. Long. * 45. N. Lat. 46. 25. | | furniſhed with two tentacula, It has no tail; There 
x CADORINO, à province of — the territory are but two ſpecies of this ſerpent, viz; 1. The tenta · 
it of Venice; bounded on the caſt by Friuli Proper, on culata, has 135 _—_ It is about a foot long, and an 
| the ſouth and welt by the Belluneſe, and by the biſhop- inch in circumference, preſerving an uniform cylindri- 
| | ric of Brixen on the north. It is a very mountainous cal ſhape from the ane end to the other, The teeth are 
country, but pretty populous, | The only town is Pieve very ſmall, It has ſuch a reſemblance to an eel, that it 
| de Cadore. MA maimayp eaſily be miſtaken for one; but as it has neither 
_ CADRITES, a fort of Mahometan friars, who fins vor gills, it cannot be claſſed with the fiſhes. It is 

once a-week ſpend a great part of the night in _ a native of America, and its bite is not poiſonous. 

: 
| 


round, holding each others hand, and repeating incel- 2. The glutinoſa, has 340 ruge or prickles above, and 
fantly the word 4ai, which ſignifies /ivirig, and is one to below, the anus.” It is of a browniſh colour, with a 
of the attributes of God'; during which one of them white line on the ſide, and is a native of the Indies. 
plays on a flute, They never cut their hair, nor-cover +CACUM, or Corcun, the blind gut “.. g fu 
their heads; and always go barefooted: they have li- CALIUS nnn an ancient phyſician, and , n 314 
berty to quit their convent when they pleaſe,” and to the only one of the ſect of the methodiſts of whom we b. 

; mop | * ks + + © have'any remains, He was of Sieca, a town of Numi- 

| CADSAND, an iſland on the coaſt of Dutch Flan - dia : but in what age he lived, cannot be determined: 


14 ders, ſituated at the mouth of the Scheld, whereby it is probable, however, that he lived before Galen; 
9 the Dutch command the navigation of that river. ſince, though he carefully mentions all the -phyficrans 
| 
| 


CADUCEUS, in nav es | Mercury's rod or before him, he takes no notice of Galen. He bad read 
38 ſceptre, being a wand entwitted by two ſerpents borne oper very diligently the ancient 8 of all. ſetts - 
| by that deity as the enſign of his quality and office, and we'are-indebted to him for the knowledge of many = 

| 1 teen him, according to the fable by Apollo, for his dogmes which are not to be found but in h books e 

| fer — harp, Wonderful properties are aſcribed celeribut et tardir paſſionibus, He wrote} us he him - 

to this rod by the poets; as laying men aſleep, raiſing felf tells us, ſeveral other works ; but they are all pe- 
the dead, &c. | £4 riſhed. 20 1 e r een | 
It was alſo uſed by the ancients as a ſymbol of peace  CAMENT, See CEur wm. 
and concord: the Romans ſent the Carthaginians aja - CEMENTATION. See CemenTatION. © 
velin and a caduceus, offering them their choice eit AEN, an handfome and conſiderable town '6f 
of war or peace. Among that people, thoſe who de - France, capital of lower Norniandy, with a celebrated 
nounced war were called ſ#ciaks; and thoſe who went vniverſity, and an academy of literature. It 'contains 
to demand peace, caduccatores, becauſe they bore a 60 ſtreets, ' and 12 pariſhes, It has 8 caſtle with four 
caduceus in their hand, ; towers, which were built by the Engliſh. The town» 
The caduceus found on medals is a common ſymbol, houſe is à large building with four great towers. 125 | 


* 


- 
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Heal ſauare is the handſomeſt in all Normandy, and neighbouring gentry reſiding there in the winter; It Cacrnarvon- 
* ro on three ſides of it; and in the middle is a corporation and hPre of itſelf, with power to ic 
Caermit- js the ſtatue of Lewis XIV. in a Roman habit, ſtand- make by-laws. Here were held the courts of chancery A 
then. ing on A marble pedeſtal, and ſurrounded with an' i- andexchequer for South Wales, till the whole was uni- ———— 
— or balluſtrade. It is ſeated in a pleaſant country ted to England in the'reign'of Henry VIII. Here 
on the river Orne, about eight miles from the ſea. was born the famous conjurer Merlin; and near the town 
William the eonqueror was huried here, in the-abbey is a wood called Merlin 7 * 4 where he is ſaid to have 
of St Stephen which he founded. W. Long. o. 27. often retired for contemplation.. Many of his pretend- 
N. Lat. 49. 1. | | ed prophecies are ſtil] preſerved in the country. The 

CARE, (anc. geog.), a town of Etruria, the royal town gives the title of marguit to his grace the duke 
reſidence of Mezentins. Tts ancient name was Argylle. of Leeds. This town ſends one member to parliament, 
In Strabo's time not the leaft veſtige of it remained, and the county another. rc; 
except the baths called cream. rom this town the CAERNARVON-$nirxt, a county of Wales, boun- 
Roman cenſor's tables were called cærites tabule. In ded on the north and weft by the ſea, on the ſouth by 
\heſe were entered the names of ſuch as for ſome mif- Merionethſhire, and on the eaſt is divided from Den- 
demeanor forfeited their right of ſuffrage,” or were de- — by the river Conway. It is about 40 miles 
graded from a higher te a Teſs honourable tribe. For in length, and 20 in breadth ; and ſends one member to 
the people of Cære hoſpitably receiving thoſe Romans parliament for the ſhire, and another for the borough 
who, after the taking of Rome hy the Gauls, fled with of Caernarvon. The air is very piercing; owing pa 
their gods and the acred fire of Veſta, were, on the to the ſnow, that lies ſeven or eight months of the year 
Romans recovering themſelves from this difalter, ho- upon ſome of the mountains, which are ſo high that 
noured with the privilege of the eity, but without a they are called the Britiſh Alps, and partly to the 
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richt of votiug. gc 464 8 of lakes, which are ſaid not to be fewer 
CARITTESTABUuLe: See the preceding artiele. an 50 or 60. The ſoil in the valleys on the fide next 


CAERFILLY, à town of Glamorganſnire in Ireland is pretty fertile, eſpecially in barley; great 
South Wales, ſeated between the rivers Taff and Rum- numbers of black cattle, ſheep, and goats, are fed on the 
ney, in +mooriſh ground, among the hills. Tt is thought mountains; and the ſea, lakes, and rivers, abound with 
the walls, now in ruins,” were baflt' by the Romans; variety of fiſh. The higheſt mountains in the county 
there ng ve Roman coins dug up there; W. Long. are thoſe called Snowdon bills, and Pen-maen-mawor, 

3. 12. N. Lat. 5 t. SR Lt Ci. e which laſt hangs over the ſea. There is a road cut out 

CAERLEON, town of Motimouthſhire in Eng-. of the rock on the ſide next the ſea, guarded by a wall 
land, and a place of great antiquity. It was a Roman running along the edge of it on that ſide; but the tra · 
town, as is evident from the many Roman antiquities veller is ſometimes in danger of being cruſhed by the 
found here. It is eommodioufly ſituated on the river fall of pieces of the rock from the precipices above. 
Uſk, over which there'is a large wooden bridge: The The river Conway, though its courſe from the lake out 

" houſes are generally built of ſtone, and there are the of which it iſſues to its mouth is only 12 miles, yet is 
ruins of a caſtle ſtiſl to be ſeen. W. Long. 3. o. N. ſo deep, in N of the many brooks it receives, 
Lat. gr, 10. That it is navigable by ſhips of good burden for eight 

CAERMARTHEN-s#1re, à county of Wales, miles. Pearls are found in a large black muſcle — 
bounded on the north by Severn ſea or St ( is in this river. The principal towns are Bangor, Caer- 
channel, Cardiganſhire on the ſouth, the ſhires of narvon the capital, and Conway. In this county is an 
Brecknoek and Glamorgan on the eaſt, and Pembroke- ancient road ſaid to have been made by Helena the 
ſhire on the weſt. Its greateſt length is between 30 mother of Conftantine the Great; and Matthew of 
and 40 miles, and its breadth upwards of '20: The air Weſtminſter aſſerts, that the body of Conſtantius the 
is wholeſome; and the ſoil leſs rocky and mountainous father of the ſame Conſtantine was found at Caernar- 
than moſt other parts of Wales, and conſequently is von in the year 1283, and interred in the pariſh-church 
proportionally more fertile both in corn and paſture. there by order of Edward I. 7 10 5 
It has alſo plenty of wood, and is well ſupplied with CAERNARVON, a town of Wales, and capital of the 
coal and limeſtone. The moſt confiderable rivers are county of that name. It was built by Edward I. near 

the Towy, the Cothy, and the Tave; of which, the firft the ſite of the ancient Segontium. It is almoſt furroun- 
abounds with excellent ſalmon. The principal towns ded by the fea and two rivers; gives name to the neigh- 
are Caermarthen the capital, Kidwely, Lanimdovery, bouring bay; and had anciently a caſtle, built alſo by 
&c. . This county abounds with ancient forts, camps, Edward I. in which his ſon Edward II. was born. It 
and tumuli or barrows. Near to Caermarthen, to- is a ſmall neat town, governed by a conſtable of the | 
wards the eaſt, may be ſeen the ruins of Kaſtelk Kar- caftle who is alſo mayor, an aldermen, two bailiffs, a 
rey, which was fituated on a ſteep and inaccefſible rock; town-clerk, and other inferior officers. The market is f | 
and alſo ſeveral vaſt caverns, ſuppoſed to have been cop- well ſupplied with proviſions, and there is a ferry from | 
per- mines of the Romans. Near this ſpot is a foun- hence to Angleſey. The town gives title of earl and | 
5 which ebbs and flows twice in 24 hours like the mnarguir to the duke of Chandos, and has a good tide- | 
52 nes Ie! 35: Re | Ul | 

CAERMARTHEN, a town of Wales, and capital of CAERWIS, a market-town of Flintſhire in North | 
the county of that name. It is ſituated on the river Wales, fituated in W. Long. 3. 25. N. Lat. 53. 20. 
Fowey, over which it has a fine ſtone-bridge. It is of CASALPINA, BaAsIIETTO, or Brafil-wood, a | 
great antiquity, being the Maridunum of Ptolemy. It genus of the monogynia order, belonging to the de- | 
is a populous, thriving, and polite place, many of the candria claſs of plants. Of this there are two ſpecies. 

| . 1. The 
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Ceſalpina 1. The braſilienſis, commonly called 3rafiletto. 2. The brought him to à legal trial for uſurpati 6 , 

l, exfalpina, with ſmall oral and entire leaves. —The firſt impolitic meaſure they defeated their bun purpot, li. 

* grows naturally in the warmeſt parts of America, from volving the city in conſternation and terror, which g 1 4 


whence the wood is imported for the dyers, who uſe it duced general anarchy, and paved the way to | 
much. The demand has been ſo. great, that none of lution they wanted — - J to thexeyo. 


— * 4 prevent ; the monarchial 4 

Plate the large trees are leſt in any of the ritiſh plantations z ment being abſolutely. founded on the — Julius 

n ſo that Mr Cateſby owns himſelf ignorant of the di- Cæſar. He fell in the 56. year of his age, 43 years 
8+ 2. menſions to which they grow. The largeſt remaining before the Chriſtian ra. 


a \ 1 ore t is commentaries contain 

are not above two inches in thickneſs, and eight or a hiſtory of his principal voyages, battles, and vita. 
nine feet in height. The branches are lender and full ries. The London edition in 1712, in folio, is NG. 
of ſmall prickles ; the leaves are pinnated; the lobes ferred. Wh AT EINE 
growing oppoſite to one another, broad at their ends, The detail of Cæſar's tranſactions (ſo far as is con- 
with one notch. - The flowers are white, papilionace- ſiſtent with the limits of this work) bein given under 
ous, with many ſtamina and yellow apices, growing in the article Rotz, we. ſhaj] here only add a portrait of 
a. pyramidal ſpike, at the end of a long. ſlender flalk: him as dra en by a,philoſopher *.' * From the 
the pods incloſe ſeveral ſmall round ſ The colour If after the lapſe of 18 centuries, ths truth may 2 
produced from this wood is greatly improved by ſolu - be publiſhed without offence, a loſopher might, in be 7 

See Colour- tion of tin in aqua regia *. — The ſecond ſort is a na- the following terms, cenſure 9 Without calum. M. Ophel 


| 2 OH tive of the ſame countries with the firſt, but is of à nisting him, and 'vpplaud him without exciting his t. 


larger fize. It ſends out many weak irregular branches, bluſnes. By ty the lof1 IR 
armed with ſhort, ſtrong, upright thorns. The leaves + Czfar had one predominant; paſſion : it was the 
branch ont in the ſame manner as the firſt; but the love of glory; and he paſſed 40 years of his life in ſeek. 
lobes, or ſmall leaves, are oval and entire. The flowers ing opportunities to foſter and encourage it. His f«1], 
are produced in long ſpikes like thoſe of the former, entirely abſorbed in ambition, did not open itſelf to 
but are variegated with red. "Theſe plants may be pro- other impulſes. He cultivated letters ; but he did not 
gated from ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in ſmall; pots love them with enthuſiaſm, becauſe he had not leiſure 
filled with light rich earth early in the ſpring, and to become the firſt orator of Rome. He corrupted the 
plunged in a of tanner's bark. Being tender, they one half of the Roman ladies, but his heart had no 


require to be always kept in che ſtove, and to be treated concern in the fiery ardours of his ſenſes. In the arme 
in the ſame manner as other exotics of that kind. 


of Cleopatra, he thought of Pompey; and this ſingu- 
CESALPINUS of Arezzo, profeſſor at Fila, and lar man, wg dicdained to have a partner in the empire 


afterwards phy ſician to pope Clement VIII. one of the of the world, would have bluſhed to have been for one 
capital writers in botany. See BorAx v, p- 1284, 1286. inſtant the ſlave of a woman. | 
CESAR (Julius), the illuſtrious Roman general « We muſt not imagine, that Cæſar was born a war- 
and biſtorian, was of the family of the Julii, who pre- rior, as Spphocles and Milton were born poets. For, 
tended they were deſcended from Venus by ZEneas. if nature had made him a-citizen of Sybaris, he would 
| i The deſcendants of Aſcanius ſon of Æneas and Creuſa, have been the moſt voluptuous of men. If in our days 
k and ſurnamed Julius, lived, at Alba till that city. was he had been born in Penſylvania, he would have been 
1 ruined by Tulſus Hoſtilius king of Rome, who carried the moſt inoſfenſive of quakers; and would not have di- 
| them to Rome, where they flouriſhed.”; We do not find ſturbed the tranquillity of the new world. 
| that they produced more than two branches. The firlt The moderation with which he conducted himſelf 


| bore the name of Tu/lus, the other that of Cæſar. The after his victories, has been highly extolled; but in this 
. moſt ancient of the Cæſars were thoſe who were in pu- he ſhewed his penetration, not the goodneſs, of his 
| blic employments in the 11 year of the firſt Punie heart. Is it not obvious, that the di lay of certain 
| war. Afﬀter that time we find there was. always ſome virtues is neceſſary to put in motion; the political ma- 
„ | of that family who enjoyed public offices in the com- chine ? It was requilite that he ſhould have the appear- 


monwealth, till the time of Caius Julius Cæſar, the ſub- ance of clemency, if he inclined that Rome ſhould for- 
: ject of this article. He was born at Rome the 12% of give him his victories. . But what greatneſs of mind is 
the month Quintilis, year of the city 653, and loſt his ere in a generoſity which follows on the uſurpation 
| father an. 669. By his valour and eloquence he ſoon of ſupreme; poweer‚ © ooo 
|} acquired the higheſt reputation in the field and in the Nature, while it marked Cæſar with à ſublime 
; ſenate. Beloved and reſpected by his fellow-citizens, character, gave him alſo that ſpirit. of perſeyerance 
he enjoyed ſucceſſively every magiſterial and military which renders it uſeful. He had no ſooner begun to 
honour the republic could beſtow conſiſtent with its reflect, than he admired Sylla; hated him, and yet 
N own free conſtitution. But at length having ſubdued wiſhed to imitate him. At the age of 15, he formed 
Pompey the great rival of his growing power, his the project of being dictator. it was thus, that the 
boundleſs ambition effaced the glory of his former ac- preſident Monteſquieu conceived, in his early youth, the 
tions: for, purſuing his favourite maxim, that he idea of the ſpirit of laws. 
had rather be the firſt man in a village than the ſecond _,«* Phyſical qualities, as well as moral cauſes, contri- 


| in Rome,” he procured himſelf to be choſen perpetual buted to give ſtrength to his character. Nature, which 
| | dictator ; and, not content with this unconſtitutional - had made him for command, had given him an air of 
| power, his faction had reſolved to raiſe him to the im- dignity, He had acquired that ſoft and infinvating 
| 


perial dignity ; when the friends of the civil liberties eloquence, which is perfectly ſuited: to ſeduce vulgar 
of the republic raſhly aſſaſſinated him in the ſenate- minds, and has a powerful influence on the moſt culti- 


houſe, where they ſhould only have ſeized him and vated. His-love of pleaſure was a merit with *. 
12 ; * N. ; # 1 | ex; 


ö . 8 4. 
— a ——— 


women, who event in a "republic can draw to 
, e and attention of men, have the higheſt 
importance in degenerate times. The ladies of his age, 
were charmed with the proſpect of having a dictator 
whom they might ſubdue by their attractions. 

4% In vain did the genius of Cato watch for ſome 
time to ſuſtain the liberty of his country. It was un» 
equal to contend with that of Cæſar. OF what avail 
were the eloquence, the philoſophy, and the virtue of 
this republican, when oppoſed by a man, who had the 
+40:c(s to debauch the wife of every citizen whoſe in! 
terelt he meant to engage; who, poſſeſſing an enthu- 
alm for glory, wept, becauſe, at the 1 of zo, he 
hen not conquered the world like Alexander; and who, 
with the haughty temper of a deſpot, was more deſi- 
1033 to be the firſt man in a village, than the ſecond in 


Rome. | 4. . . 
Ceſar had the good fortune to exiſt in times of 
trouble and civil commotions, when the minds of men 
ace put into a ferment; when opportunities of great 
actions are frequent; when talents are every thing, and 
thoſe who can only boaſt of their virtues are nothing. 
If he had lived an hundred years ſooner, he would have 
been no more than an obſcure villain, and, inſtead of 
giving laws to the world, would not have been able to 
produce any confuſion in it. At Marat bas 
„J will here be bold enough to advance an idea, 
which may appear parad6xical to thoſe who weakly 
judge of men from what they atchieve, and not from 
the principle which leads them to act. Nature formed, 
in the ſame mould, Cæſar, Mahomet, Cromwell, and 
Kouli Khan. They all of them united to K* that 
profound policy which renders it ſo powerful. They 
all of them had' an evident ſuperiority over thoſe with 
whom they were ſurrounded ; they were conſcious of 
this ſuperiority, and they made others conſcious of it. 
They were all of them born ſubjects, and became for- 
tunate uſurpers.* Had Cæſar been placed in Perſia, he 
would have made the conqueſt of India; in Arabia, he 
would have been the founder of a new religion; in Lon- 
don, he would have ſtabbed his ſovereign, or have pro- 
cured his aſſaſſination under the ſanction of the Jaws. 
He reigned with glory over men whom he had reduced 
to be 2 and, under one aſpect, he is to be conſider- 
ed as a hero; under another, as a monſter. But ĩt would 
be unfortunate, indeed, for ſociety, if the poſſeſſion of 
ſuperior talents gave individuals a right to trouble its 
repoſe. Uſurpers accordingly have flatterers, but no 
friends; ſtrangers reſpe& them; their ſubjects com- 
plain and ſubmit; it is in their own families that huma- 
nity finds her avengers. Cæſar was aſſaſſinated by his 
ſon, Mahomet was poiſoned by his wife, Kouli Khan 
was maſſacred by his nephew, and Cromwell only died 
in his bed becauſe his ſon Richard was a philoſopher. 

„ Czſar, the tyrant of his country; Cæſar, who 
deſtroyed the agents of his crimes, if they failed in ad- 
dreſs; Cæſar, in fine, the huſband of every wife, and 
the wife of every huſband; has been accounted a great 
man by the mob of writers. Bur it is only the philo- 
ſopher, who knows how to mark the barrier between 
celebrity and greatneſs. The talents of this fingular 
man, and the good fortune which conſtantly attended 
him till the moment of his aſſaſſination, have concealed 
the enormity of bis actions.“ 

C=$ar, in Roman antiquity, a title borne by all 
Vor. III. 


N 
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the emperors, from Julius Caſar, to the deſtruction of Cæſar 


the empire. It was alſo uſed as a title of diſtinction 
for the intended or preſumptive heir of the empire, 
as king of the Romans is now uſed for that of the Ger · 
man empire. ö 4 , 
- This title took its riſe from the ſurname of the firft 
emperor, C. Julius Cæſar, which, by a decree of the 
ſenate, all the ſucceeding emperors were to bear. Un- 
der his ſucceſſor, the appellation of Auguſtus being 
appropriated tb the emperors, in compliment to that 
prince, the title Ca/ar was given to the ſecond per- 
fon in the empire, though {till it continued to be gi- 
ven to the firſt ; and hence the difference betwixt Cz- 
ſar uſed ſimply, and Cæſar with the addition of Im- 
perator Auguſtus. | 

The digmty of Cæſar remained the ſecond of the 
empire, till Alexius Comnenus having elected Nice- 
phorus Meliſſenus Cæſar, by contract; and it being 
neceſſary to confer ſome higher dignity on his own 
brother Iſaacius, he created him Sebaſtocrator, with 
the precedency over Meliſſenus; ordering, that in all 
acclammations, &c. Iſaacius Sebaſtocrator ſhould be 
named the ſecond, and Meliſſenus Cæſar the third. 


Czxsar (Sir Julius), a learned civilian, was de- 


ſcended by the female line from the duke de Ceſarinĩ in 
Italy; and was born near Tottenham in Middleſex, in 
the year 1557. He was educated at Oxford, and af- 
terwards ſtudied in the univerfity of Paris, where, ia 
the year 1581, he was created doctor of the civil law, 
and two years after was admitted to the ſame degree 


at Oxford, and alſo became doctor of the canon law. 


He was advanced to many honourable employments, 
and for the laſt 20 years of bis life was maſter of the 
rolls. He was remarkable for his extenſive bounty and 
charity to all perſons of worth, ſo that he ſeemed to 


be the almoner-general of the nation. He died 1639, 


It is very remarkable that 


in the 79" year of his 1 
5 awyer were offered (by the ex- 


the manuſeripts of this 


ecutors of ſome of his deſcendants) to a — 


for waſte · paper; but being timely inſpected by 
Samuel Paterſon, this gentleman diſcovered their worth, 
and had the ſatis faction to find his judgement confirmed 


by the profeſſion, to whom they were ſold in lots for 


upwards of 500 l. in the year 1757. 

. Cxsar Au uſta, or Cx/area A uſta, anc. geog. , 
a Roman . ſituated — the river Ang the 2 
ther Spain, before called Salduba, in the territories of 
the Edetani. Now commonly thought to be Særagoſa. 
See that article. 

CE SAREA, the name of ſeveral ancient cities, 
particularly one on the coaſt of Phenice. It was very 
conveniently ſituated for trade; but had a very dange- 
rous harbour, ſo that no ſhips could be ſafe in it when 
the wind was at ſouth-weſt. Herod the Great kin 
of Judea remedied this inconveniency at an — 
expence and labour, making it one of the moſt con- 


venient havens on that coaſt. He alſo beautified it 
with many buildings, and beſtowed 12 years in the 


finiſhing and adorning it. 
CAESARIAN operation, in midwifery. 


WIFERY, Chap. vi. 


See Mip- 


CE SARIANS, Cæſarienſet, in Roman antiquity, 


were officers or miniſters of the Roman emperors: They 
kept the account of the revenues of the emperors ; and 
took poſſeſſion, in their name, of ſuch things as de- 

| 9 M volved 


calls, 


e ig. 1 


C A F 
Czfarodu- volved or were confiſcated to them. Nen 
* CE SARODUNUM (anc. geog.), a town of the 
Ca Turones in Celtic Gaul; now Tours, the capital of 
Tovraine. See Tours. | nee 
* CESAROMAGUS (ane. geog.), a town of the 
Trinobantes in Britain; by fome ſuppoſed to be 
Chelmsford, by others Brentford, and by others Burſter. 
CASENA (anc. geog.), a town of Gallia Ciſpa- 
dana, ſituated on the rivers Iſapis and Rubicon; now 
Cr ſena, which fee. ; 
ASIA $YLva hay” geog.), a wood in Germany 
part of the — Sylva Hercynia, ſituated partly in the 
; duchy of Cleves, and partly m Weſtphalia between 
Weſel and Kesfield. * | 
CASONES, a denomination given to thoſe cut out 
of their mother's womb. Pliny ranks this as an au- 
| ſpicious kind of birth; the elder Scipio Africanus, and 
the firſt family of Cæſars, were brought into the world 
in this way. eng - 
CASTUS, in antiquity,” a large gantlet made of 
raw hide, which the wreſtlers made uſe of when they 
fought at the public games. — This was a kind of lea- 
thern ſtrap, ſtrengthened with lead, or plates of iron, 
which encompaſſed the hand, the wriſt, and a part of 
the arm, as well to defend theſe parts, as to enforce 
their blows. N* 5 6:3 1 
CxsTvs, or Cæſtum, was alſo a kind of girdle, made 
of wool, which the huſband untied for his ſpouſe the 
firſt day of e before they went to bed. 5 
This relates to Venus's girdle, which Juno borrowed 
of her to entice Jupiter to love her. See CesTvus. 

' CASURA, in the ancient poetry, is when, in the 
ſcanning of a verſe, a word is divided ſo, as one part 
ſeems cut off, and goes to a different foot from the 
reſt ; as, 23 4 
Mentilri nolli, nun\quam men|dacia\ profunt.” 

where * ſyllables 2 li, may and _ are cæ- 
ſuras. | | | | 
Cz$uRE, in the modern ry, denotes a reſt, or 
pauſe, towards the middle of an Alexandrian verſe, by 
which the voice and pronunciation are aided, and the 
+ See Pauſe, verſe, as it were, divided into two hemiſt ichs +. 


— 


CATERIS yrax1Bus, a Latin term in frequent uſe . 


among mathematical and phyfical writers. The words 
literally ſignify, the ret (or other things) being alike or 
equal., Thus we ſay, the heavier the bullet, ceteris 
paribus, the ter the range; i. e. by how much the 
bullet is heavier, if the length and diameter of the piece 
and ftrength of the powder be the ſame, by ſo much 


will the utmoſt range or diſtance of a piece of ordnance 


be the greater. Thus alſo, in a phyſical way, we ſay, 
the velocity and quantity ado rae | in a given time 
through any ſection of an artery, will, ceteris paribus, 
be according to its diameter, and nearneſs to or diſtance 
from the heart. ; | 
. CATOBRIX (anc. geog.), a town of Luſitania, 
near the mouth of the Tagus on the eaſt de; now ex- 
tint. It had its name from its fiſhery ; and there are 
ſill extant fiſh-ponds on the ſhore, done with plaſter 
of Paris, which illuſtrate the name of the ruined city. 
CAFFA, in commerce, painted cotton-cloths ma- 
nufactured in the Eaſt Indies, and fold at Bengal. 
Carra, or Kafſa, a city and port-town. of Crim 


Tartary, fituated on the ſouth-eaſt part of that peuin- 
ſula. E. Long. 37» O. N. Lat. 44+ 55 h 


[ 1562 ] 


ſand, which lies between the kingdom of Morocco, and 


G A | 
It is the moſt conſiderable town in the country. 3 | 
ves name to the ſtraits of Caffa, which run ey, 3 8 
2 Black _ "= the Palus POR or ſea of Nenn. 
CAFFILA, a company of merchants ori tra I 4 
who. join together in order to go with more "ra 
through the . dominions of the Grand Mogul, wn 
through other countries on the continent of the Eaſt 
Indies. | 42 4 3.7 #9 14206 
The Caffila differs from a caravan, at leaſt i 
fra : ſor the caffila belongs properly to ſome 8 
or to ſome powerful 33 in Europe -; whereas a 
caravan is a company of particular merchants, each 
trading upon his own account. The Engliſh 2nq 
Dutch have each of them their caffila at Gambroyw 
There are alſo ſuch caffilas, which croſs ſome parts uf 
the deſerts of Africa, particularly that called the fea oj) 


E 


thoſe.of Tombut and Gaigo. This is a jaurney of 400 
leagues; and takes up two months in going, and as 
many in coming back; the caffila- travelling only by 
night, on account of the exceſſive heat of that country, | 
The chief merchandize they bring back conſiſts in gold 
duſt, which they call atibar, and. the Europeans tibir. 
CAFFILA on the coaſt of Guzerat or Cambaya, bg- 
nifies a ſmall fleet of merchant-ſhips. , - © 
- CAFFRARIA, the country of. the Caffers, or Hot- 
tentots, in the moſt. ſoutherly ꝓart of Africa, lying in 
the form of a creſcent about the inland country of Mo: 
nomopata, between 35 ſouth latitude and the tropic of 
Capricorn: and bounded on the eaſt, ſouth, and weſt, 
by the Indian and Atlantic oceans. 
Moſt of the ſea-coaſts of this country are ſubje& to 
the Dutch, who have built a fort near the moſt ſouthern 
promontory, called the Cape of Good-Hope *,' — 
CAC, or Kes, a barrel or veſſel, that contains from 8 
four to five gallons. + 16 J * 
- CAGE; an incloſure made of wire, wicker, or the 
like, interwoven lattice-wiſe, for the confinement of 
birds, or wild beaſts. | 5 
The cage, in the Roman amphitheatres, was a 
place wherein ſavage animals were confined. It was 
incloſed with iron rails, and open at top, ſo as to be 
ſeen to the bottom by the ſpectatorfrs. 
CAGEAN, or Cacayan, a province of the iſland 
of Lutzen, or Manila, in the Eaſt Indies. It is the 
largeſt in the iſland; being 80 leagues in length, and 
40 in breadth. The principal city is called New Se- 
ovia, and 15 leagues eaſtward from this city lies cape 
ajador. . Doubling that cape, and coaſting long 20 
* from north to ſouth, the province of Cagean 
ends, and that of Illocos begins. The peaceable 
Cageans who pay tribute are about gooo ; but there 
are a great many not ſubdued. The whole province 
is fruitful: the men apply themſelves to agriculture, 
and are of a martial diſpoſition ; andthe women apply 
to ſeveral works in cotton. The mountains afford food 
for a vaſt number of bees; in conſequence of which wax 
is ſo plenty, that all the poor burn it inſtead of oil. 
They make their candles after the following manner : 
they leave a ſmall hole at each end of a hollow ſtick 
for the wick to run through; and then, ſtopping the 
bottom, fill it with wax at the top : when cold, they 
break the mould, and take ont the candle. On the 
mountains there is abundance of braſil, ebony, _ o- 
| 3 Fr 
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ther valuable woods. In the woods are ſtore of wild 
beaſts, as boars; but not ſo good as thoſe of 1 wh 
There are alſo abundance of deer, which they kill for 


their ſkins and horns to ſell to the Chineſe. ' 


reſembli ng that of cardamoms. 


"CAGLI, an ancient epiſcopal town of Italy, in 


the duchy of Urbino, ſituated at the foot of the Ap- 
ennine mountains. E. Long. 14. 12. N. Lat. 43. 30. 

CAGLIARI (Paul), an excellent painter, born at 
Verona in the year 1532. Gabriel Cagliari his father 
was a ſculptor, and Antonio Badile his uncle was his 
walter in painting: He was not only eſteemed the beſt 
of al the Lombard painters, but for his extenſive ta- 
lents in the art was peculiarly ſlyled I pittor Felice, 
« +12 happy painter;“ and there is ſcarcely a church 
o Venice where ſome of his performances are not to 
e ſeen, He died of a fever at Venice in 1588, and had 
+ tomb and a ftatue of braſs erected to his memory in 
the church of St Sebaſtian. - He left great wealth to his 
two ſons Gabriel and Charles, who lived happily toge- 
ther, and joined in arg ſeveral: of their father's 
imperfe& pieces with good ſueceſſs. 
CAGLIARH, an ancient, large, and rich town, capital 
of the iſland of Sardinia in the Mediterranean, It 
ſeated on the declivity of an hill, is an univerſity, an 
archbiſhopric, and the reſidence of the viceroy. It has 
an excellent harbour, and a good trade; but is a place 
of no great ſtrength. - It was taken, with the whole: 
ifland, by the Engliſh- in 1708, who; transferred it to 
the emperor Charles VI.; but it was retaken by the 
Spaniards in''171%7, and about two years afterwards 
ceded to the duke of Savoy in lieu of Sicily, and 
hence he has the title of ling of Sardinia. E. Long. 
9. 14. N. Lat. 39% ; 1G ‚—‚⁰⁰⁰⁰ os ee 
CAGUl, in zoology, a ſynonime of two ſpecies of 

monkeys, viz: the jacchus, and œdipus. See Sa. 
CAHORS, a conſiderable town of France, in Querci 
in Guienne, with a biſhop's fee and an univerſity. It is 
ſeated on a peninſula made by the river Lot, and built 


partly on a craggy rock. The principal ſtreet is very 


narrow; and terminates in the market - place, in which 
is the town-houſe. The cathedral is a Gothie ſtructure, 
and has a large ſquare ſteeple. The fortifications! are 
regular, and the town is ſurrounded: with thick walls. 
E. Long. 1. 6. N. Lat. 44. 0606. 
CAHYS, a dry meaſure for corn, uſed in ſome parts 
of Spain, particularly at Seville and at Cadiz. It is 
near a buſhel of our meaſure. int 4090 Belt aid th 
 CAJANABURG, the capital of the province of 
Cajania or Eaſt Bothnia in Sweden, ſituated on the 
north-eaſt part of the lake Cajania, in E. Long. 27. o. 
N. Lat. 6g. %;. lee, 26310 ee 
_ CAIAPHAS, high- prieſt of the Jews after Simon, 
condemned Chriſt to death; and was put out of his 
place by the emperor Vitellius, for which diſgrace he 
made away with himſeůll. 
| CAJAZZO, a town of the province of Lavoro in 
the kingdom of Naples, ſituated in E. Long. 15. o. 
N. Lat. 4 1 % 3 Ny b aint 
* CAICOS,' the name of ſome: American iſlands to 
the north-of St Domingo, lying from W. Long. 112. 
10. to 1 13. 16. N. Lat. 21. 40. 230 11 ind 1. 
 CAJEPUT, an oil brought from the Eaſt Indies 
iS hben ideen, 

CAIETA, (nc. geog.), a port and town of Latium, 
ſo called from ZEneas's nurſe; nom Gaetay which ſee. 
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jetan from the place of his nativity. 
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CAJETAN (Cardinal), was born at Cajeta in the 
kingdom of Naples in the year 1469. His proper- 
name was Thomas de Vio; but he ad 


o 


e defended the 
authority of the Pope, which ſuffered greatly at the 


council of Nice, in a work entitled Of the power of the 


Pope, and for this work he obtained the biſhopric of 
Cajeta. He was afterwards raiſed to the archiepiſcopal 
ſee of Palermo, and in 1517 was made a cardinal by 
Pope Leo X. The year after, he was ſent as legate 
into Germany, to quiet the commotions raiſed againſt 


indulgences by Martin Luther: but Luther, under pro- 


tection of Frederic elector of Saxony, ſet him at de- 
fiance ;z for though he obeyed: the cardinal's ſummons 
in repairing to Augſburg, yet he rendered all his pro- 


ceedings ĩneffectual. Cajetan was employed in ſeveral 


other negociations and tranſactions, being as ready at 
buſineſs as at letters. He died in 1534. He wrote 
Commentaries upon Ariſtotle's philoſophy, and upon 
Thomas Aquinas's theology; and made a literal tranſ- 


lation of the Old and New Teſtaments. _ 


CAIFONG, à large, populous, and rich town of 


is Aſia, in China, ſeated in the middle of a large and well 


cultivated plain. It ftands in a bottom; and when be- 
ſieged by the rebels in 1642, they ordered the dykes 
of the river Hohangho to be cut, which drowned the 
city, and deſtroyed 300,000 of its inhabitants. E. Long. 
11g. % N. Lat gs %% 
CAILLE (Nicholas Louis de la), an eminent ma- 


thematician and aſtronomer, was born at a ſmall town 


in the dioceſe of Rheims in 1713. His father had ſer- 


ved in the army, which he quitted, and in his retire- 
ment ſtudied mathematics; and amuſed himſelf with 
mechanic exerciſes, wherein he proved the happy author 
of ſeveral inventions of conſiderable uſe to the public. 
Nicholas, almoſt in his infancy, took a fancy to mecha- 
nics, which proved of ſignal ſervice to him in his ma- 
turer years. He was ſent young to ſchool at Mantes- 
ſur - Seine, where he diſcovered early tokens of genius, 
In 1729, he went to Paris; where be ſtudied the claſ- 
ſics, philoſophy, and mathematics. Afterwards he went 
to ſtudy divinity; at the college de Navarre, propoſing 
to embrace an eceleſiaſtical life. At the end of three 
years he was ordained a deacon, and officiated as ſuch 
in the church of the college de Mazarin ſeveral years; 
but he never entered into prieſts orders, apprehending 
that his aſtronomical ſtudies, to which he became moſt 
aſhduouſly devoted, might too much interfere with his 
religious duties. In 1739, he was conjoined with M. de 
Thury, fon to M. Caſſini, in verifying the meridian of 
the royal obſervatory through the whole extent of the 
Kingdom of France.. In the month of November the 
ſame year, whallt he was engaged day and night in the 
operations which: this grand undertaking required, and 
at a great diſtance from Paris, he was, without any ſoli- 
citation, elected into tlie vacant mathematical chair 
which the celebrated M. Varignan had ſo worthily 
filled. Here he began to teach about the end of 1740 
and an obſervatory was ordered to be exected for his 
uſe in the college, and furniſhed, with a ſuitable, appa- 
ratus of the 29 — In May 1741, M. de la 
Calle; was admitted into the royal academy of ſciences 
as an adjoint member for aſtronomy. Beſides the many 
excellent papers of his diſperſed up and down in their 


. memoirs, he publiſhed Elements of geometry, mecha- 
| 1 


nics, 
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nics, optics, and e 2098 N Moreover, he carefully 
t 


computed all the eclipſes e ſun and moon that had 
happened fince the Chriſtian era, which were printed 
in a book publiſhed by two Benedictines, entitled L'art 


de verefier les dates, &c. Paris, 1,950, in 4to. Beſides 


theſe, he compiled a volume of aſtronomical epheme- 
rides for the years 1745 to 1755; another for the years 
1755 to 1765 a third for the years 1765-to 1775 ; 
an excellent work entitled Afronomie fundamenta na- 
viſſimis 22 et ftellarum obſeruationibus ſtabilita; and 
the moſt correct folar tables that ever appeared. Ha- 
ving gone through a ſeven. years ſeries of aſtronomi- 
cal obſervations in his own obſervatory, he formed a 
preject of going to obſerve the ſouthern ſtars at the 
Cape of Good Hope. This was higbly approved by the 
academy, and by the prime miniſter Comte de Argen- 
ſon, and very readily agreed to by the ſtates of Hol- 
land. Upon this, he drew up a plan of the method he 
poſed to purſue in his fouthern obſervations; ſettin 


forth, that, befides ſettling the places of the fixed ſtars, 


he propoſed to determine the x of the moon, 
Mars, and Venus. But whereas this required corre- 
ſpondent obfervations to be made in the northern 
of the world, he ſent to thoſe of his correſpondents 


who were expert in practical aſtronomy previous no- 


tice, in print, what obſervations he deſigned to make 
at ſuch and ſuch times for the ſaid purpole. At length, 
on the 21** of November 1750, he-failed for the Cape, 
and arrived there on the 197 of April 175 1. He forth - 
with got his inſtruments on ſhore; and, with the aſſiſt- 


ance of ſome Dutch artificers, ſet about building an 


aſtronomical obſervatory, in which his apparatus of in · 

ſtruments was properly diſpoſed of as ſoon as it was in 

a fit condition to receive them. 4 | 
The ſky at the Cape is generally pure and ſerene, 


unleſs when a ſouth-caſt wind blows. But this is often 


the caſe; and when it is, it is attended with ſome ſtrange 


and terrible effects. The ſtars look bigger, and ſeem to 


caper; the moon has an undulating tremor; and the 
planets have a ſort of beard like comets. Two hundred 
and twenty- eight nights did our aſtronomer ſurvey the 
face of the ſouthern heavens; during which ſpace,which 
is almoſt incredible, he obſerved more than 10,000 ſtars; 
and whereas the ancients filled the heavens with mon- 
ſters and old-wives tales, the abbe de la Caille choſe 
rather to adorn them with the inftruments and machines 
which modern philoſophy has made uſe of for the con- 
queſt of nature . With no leſs ſucceſs did he attend 
to the parallax of the moon, Mars, Venus, and the ſun. 
Having thus executed the purpoſe of his voyage, and no 


preſent opportunity offering for his return, he thought 


of employing the vacant time in another arduous at- 


tempt ; no leſs than that of taking the meaſure of the. 


earth, as he had already done that of the heavens. This 


indeed had, through the munificence of the French king; 


been done before by different ſets of learned men both 
in Europe and America; ſome determining the quan- 
tity of a degree under the equator, and others under 


the arctie circle : but it had not as yet been decided 
whether in the ſouthern parallels of latitude the ſame 
dimenſions obtained as in the northern. His labours 
were rewarded with the ſatisfaction he wiſhed-for 5 ha- 


ving determined a diſtance of 410,814. feet from a place 
called Aip- Fonteyn to the Cape, by means of a baſe of 
38,802 feet, three times aQually meaſured; whence be 


5 * 


parts. ſity or rarity of the air, by heat or cold, and dryneſs 


diſcovered a new ſecret of nature, namely, that the Call, 
radu of the parallels in ſouth latitude are not the ſame Caimacyy, 
as thoſe of the correſponding parallels in north latj. —— 


a degree on the meridiay. to contain 342,222 Paris feet, 
He returned to Paris the 27 of September 1754; ha- 
ving in bis almoſt four years abſence expended no more 
than 9144 livres on himſelf and bis companion; and 
at his coming into port, he refuſed a bribe of 100,000 
livres, offered by one who thirſted leſs after glory than 
gain, to be ſharer in his immunity from cuſtom-houſe 
earches. E. my 1 * 

After receiving the congratulatory viſits of his more 
intimate Nen the aſtronomers, he. firſt of ul 
thought fit to draw up a reply to ſome ſtrictures Which 
profefior Euler had publiſhed relative to the meridiac., 
and then he ſcttled the reſults of the compariſon of his 
own with the obſervations of other aſt ronomers for tlie 
parallaxes. That of the ſun be fixed at 94“; of the 
moon, at 56' 56" ;, of Mars in his oppoſition, 36“; of 
Venus, 38”. He alſo ſettled the laws whereby aſtro- 
nomical refractions are varied by the different den- 


tude, About the 230 — of ſouth latitude he found 


or moiſture. And, laſtly, he ſhewed an eafy, and by 
common navigators practicable, method of finding the 
longitude at fea by means of thg moon, which he illuſ- 
trated by examples ſelected from his own; obſervations. 
during his voyages. His fame being now. eltabliſhed 
upon ſo firm a baſis, the moſt celebrated academies of 
Europe claimed him as their own: and he was unani- 
mouſly elected a member of the royal ſociety at Lon- 
don; of the inſtitute of Bologna; of the imperial aca- 
demy at Peterſburg ; and of the royal academies of 
Berlin, Stockholm, and Gottingen. In the year 1760, 
Mr de la Caille was attacked with a ſevere fit of the 
out; which, however, did not interrupt the courſe of 
is ſtudies; for. he then planned out a new and immenſe 
work, no leſs than a hiſtory of aſtronomy through all 
ages, with a compariſon of the ancient and modern-ob- 
ſervations, and the conſtruction and uſe of the inſtru- 
ments employed in making them. In order to purſue 
the taſk he had impoſed upon himſelf in a ſuitable re- 
tirement, he obtained a grant of apartments in the 
royal palace of Vincennes; and whilſt his aſtronomical 
atus was erecting there, he began printing bis 

Catalogue of the ſouthern ſtars, and the third volume 
of his Ephemerides The ſtate of his health was, to- 
wards the end of the year 1763, greatly reduced. His 
blood grew inflamed ; he had pains of the head, ob- 
ſtructions of the kidneys, loſs of appetite, with an op- 
pletion of the whole habit. His mind remained un- 
affected, and he reſolutely perſiſted in his ftudies as 
uſual. In the month of March, medicines were ad- 
miniſtered to him, which rather aggravated; than al- 
leviated his ſymptoms ; and he was now. ſenſible, that 
the ſame diſtemper which in Africa, ten years before, 
yielded to a few ſimple remedies, did in his native 
country bid defiance to the beſt phyſicians. This in- 
duced him to ſettle his affairs: his mauuſcripts he com- 
mitted to the care and diſcretion of his eſteemed. friend 
M. Maraldi. It was at laſt determined that a vein ſhould 
be opened; but this brought on an obſtinate lethargy» 

of which he died, aged 49. e | — 
CAIMACAN, orCamnacan, in the Turkiſh affairs, 

a dignity in tho Ottoman empire, anſwering to * | 

— na 


Calman nant, or rather deputy, amongſt us. 


SK l 


There are uſually two caimacans; one reſiding at 
al. Conſtantinople, as governor thereof; the other attend - 


z the grand vizir in quality of his lieutenant, ſecre- 
= of fate, and firſt miniſter of his council, and gives 


audieuce to ambaſſadors. Sometimes there 1s a third 
caimacan, who attends the ſultan z- whom he acquaints 
with any public diſturbances, and receives his orders 
concerning them. of” 4 

CAIMAN 18LANDs, certain American iſlands lying 
auth of Cuba, and north-weſt of Jamaica, between 
and $62 of weſt longitude, and in 219 of north la- 
de. They are moſt remarkable on account of the 
{cry of tortoiſe, which the people of Jamaica catch 
e, and carry home alive, keeping them in pens for 
bock, and killing them as they want them. 

CAIN, eldeſt ſon of Adam and Eve, killed his brother 
Abel; for which he was condemned by God to baniſh- 
ment and a vagabond ſtate of life. Cain retired to the 
ud of Nod, on the eaſt of Eden; and built a city, to 
which he gave the name of his ſon Enoch. | 

CAINITES, a ſect of hereties in the 24 century, ſo 
called on account of their great reſpeQ for Cain. They 
pretended. that the virtue which produced Abel was of 
an order inferior to that which had produced Cain, and 
that this was the reaſon why Cain had the vitory over 
Abel and killed him; for they admitted a great number 
of genii, which they called virtues, of different ranks and 
orders. They made profeſſion of honouring thoſe who 
carry in Scripture the moſt viſible marks of reproba- 
tion; as the inhabitants of Sodom, Eſau, Korah, Da- 
than, and Abiram. They had, in particular, a very 

reat veneration for the traitor Judas, under pretence 
that the death of Jeſus Chriſt had ſaved wankind. They 
lad a forged goſpel of Judas, to which they paid great 
re ſpect. | 
| CAIRNS, the vulgar name of thoſe heaps of ſtones 
which are to be ſeen in many places of Britain, Scot- 
land eſpecially : they were undoubtedly raiſed in ho- 
nour of the dead, as appears from the bones and aſhes 
depoſited. in urns. which have been frequently found in 
them, See ArRAN, n* 12.; and Barrows. 

CAIRO, or Grand Cairo, the capital of Egypt, 
ſituated in a plain at the foot of a mountain, in E. 
Long. 32. O. N. Lat. 30. o. It was founded by Jaw- 
har, a Magrebian general, in the year of the Hegira 
358. He had laid the foundations of it under the ho- 
roſcope of Mars ; and for that reaſon gave his new city 
the name of Al Kabirab, or the Victorious, an epithet 
applied by the Arab aſtronomers to that planet; In 
362, it became the reſidence. of the khalifs of Egypt, 
and of conſequence the capital of that country, and 
has ever ſince continued. to be ſo. It is divided into 
the New and Old cities. Old Cairo is on the eaſtern 
ſide of the river Nile, and is now almoſt uninhabited. 
The New, which is properly Cairo, is ſeated in a ſandy 
plain, about two miles and a half from the old city. 
It ſtands on the weſtern ſide of the Nile, from which 
it is not three quarters of a mile diſtant. It is ex- 
tended along the mountain on which the caſtle is built, 
for the ſake of which it was removed hither, in order, 
as ſome pretend, to be under its protection. How- 
ever, the change is much for the worſe, as well with 
regard to air as water, and the pleaſantneſs of the pro- 
ſpect. Bulack may be called the port of Cairo; for it 
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ſtands on the bank of the Nile, about a mile and a half Cairo. 


from it, and all the corn and other commoditics are 
landed there before they are brought to the city. 
Some travellers have made Cairo of a moſt enormous 
magnitude, by taking in the old city Bulack, and the 
new; the real circumference of it, however, is not above 
ten miles, but it is extremely populous. The firſt 
thing that ſtrikes a traveller is the narrowneſs of the 
ſtreets, and the appearance of the houſes. "Theſe are 
fo daubed with mud on the outſide, that you would 
think they were built with nothing elſe. Beſides, as 
the ſtreets are unpaved, and always full ot pops, the 
walking in them is very inconvenient, eſpecially to 
firangers. To remedy this, there are a great number 
of aſſes, which always ſtand ready to be hired for a 
trifle, that is, a penny a mile. The owners drive 
them along, and give notice to the crowd to make way. 
And here it may be obſerved, that the Chriſtians in 
this, as well as other parts of the Turkiſh dominions, 
are not permitted to ride upon horſes. The number 
of the inhabitants can only be gueſſed at; but we may 
conclude it to be very great, —— in ſome years, 
the plague will carry off 200,000, withaut their being 
much miſled. The houſes are from one to twa or three 
ſtories high, and flat at the top; where they take the 
air, and often ſleep all night. The better ſort of theſe 
have a court on the infide like a college. The com- 
mon run of houſes have very little room, and even a- 
mong great people it is uſual for 20 or zo to lie in the 
ſame hall. Some houſes will hold 300 perſons of both 
ſexes, am whom are 20 or zo ſlaves, and thoſe of 
ordinary rank have generally three or four. N 
There is a canal called Halit, which runs along the 
city from one end to the other, with hcuſes on each 
ſide, which make a large iraight ſtreet. Beſides this, 
there are ſeveral lakes, which are called bir in the 
language of the country. The principal of theſe, which 
is near the caſtle, is 500 paces in diameter. The moſt 
elegant houſes in the city are built on its banks; but 
what is extraordinary, eight months in the year it con- 
tains water, and the other four it appears with a charm- 
ing verdure. When there is water ſufficient, it is al- 
ways full of gilded boats, barges, and barks, in which 
people of condition take their pleaſure towards night, 
at which time there are curious fire-works, and variety 
of muſic. . | 
New Cairo is ſurrounded with walls built with ſtone, 
on which are handſome battlements, and at the diſtance 
of every hundred paces there are very fine towers, which 
have room for a great number of people. The walls 
were never very high, and are ia many places gone to 
ruin. The baſha lives in the caltle, which was built 
by Saladine ſeven hundred years ago. It ſtands in the 
middle of the famous mountain Moketan, which ter- 
minates in this place, after it had accompanied the 
Nile from Ethiopia hither. - 'This caſtle is the only 
place of defence in Egypt; and yet the Turks take 
no notice of its falling, inſomuch that in proceſs of 
time it will become a heap of rubbiſh, The principal 
rt in it is a magnificent hall, environed with 12 co- 
umns of granite, of a prodigious height and thickneſs, 
which Cuffain an open dome, under which Saladine diſ- 
tributed juſtice to his ſubjects. | Round this dome 
there is an inſcription in relievo, which determines. the 


date and by whom it was built. From this place the 


* whole 


— — — 
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whole city of Cairo may be ſeen, and above 30 miles 
along the Nile, with the fruitful plains that lie near it, 
as well as the moſques, pyramids, villages, and gardens, 
with which thefe fields are covered. Theſe granite 
pillars were the work of antiquity, for they were got 
out of the ruins of Alexandria. 


40,000 more, befides great magazines, where all kinds 
are to be had at very low rates. A janiſary happened 
to find five in his garden, as large as thoſe in the caf- 
tle; but could not find any machine of ſtrength ſuffi - 
cient to move them, and therefore had them ſawed in 
pieces to make mill-ſtones. It is believed that there 
have been 30 or 40,000 of theſe pillars brought from 


Alexandria, where there are yet many more to be had. 


The gates of Cairo are three, which are very fine and 
magnificent. | | 
There are about 300 public moſques in this city, 
ſome of which have fix minarets. The moſque of A- 
ſhar hath ſeveral buildings adjoining, which were once 
a famous univerſity, and 14,000 ſcholars and ſtudents 
were maintained on the foundation ; but has now not' 
above 1400, and thoſe are only taught to read and 
write. All the moſques are built upon the ſame plan, 
and differ only in magnitude. The entrance is thro? 
the principal gate into a large ſquare, open on the 
top, but well paved. Round this are covered galleries, 
ſupported by pillars; under which they ſay their pray- 
ers, in the ſhade. On one ſide of the ſquare there are 
particular places with baſons of water, for the conve- 
niency of performing the ablutions 1njoined by the Ko- 
ran. The moſt remarkable part of the moſque, befides 
the minaret, is the dome. This is often bold, well 
proportioned, and of an A magnitude. The 
inſide ſtones are carved like lace, flowers, and melons. 
They are built ſo firm, and with ſuch art, that they 
will laſt 600 or 700 years. About the outward cir- 
cumference there are large Arabic inſcriptions, in re- 
lievo, which may be read by thoſe who ſtand below, 
—_— they are ſometimes of a wonderful height. 
khanes or caravanſeras are numerous and large, 
with a court in the middle, like their houſes. Some 
are ſeveral ſtories high, and are always full of people 
and merchandiſe. The Nubians, the Abyſſinians, and 
other African nations, which come to Cairo, have one 
to themſelves, where they always meet with lodging. 
Here they are ſecure from inſults, and their effects are 
all fafe. Beſides theſe, there is a bazar, or market, 
where all ſorts of goods are to- be fold. This is in a 
long broad ſtreet ; and yet the crowd is fo great, you 
can hardly paſs along. At the end of this ftreet is 
another ſhort one, but pretty broad, with ſhops full 
of the beſt ſort of goods, and precious merchandiſe. 
At the end of this ſhort ſtreet there is a great khane, 
where all ſorts of white ſlaves are to be 22 Farther 
than this is another khane, where a great number of 
blacks, of both ſexes, are expoſed to ſale. Not far 
from the beſt market - place is an hoſpital, and a moſque 
for mad people. They alſo receive and maintain fick 
people into this hoſpital, but they are poorly looked 


er. | ; 

Old Cairo has ſcarce any thing remarkable but the 
granaries of Joſeph ; which are nothing but a high 
wall, lately built, which includes a ſquare ſpot of 
ground, where they depoſit wheat, barley, and other 
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There are likewiſe in * 
the moſques and in the principal houſes no leſs than 
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grain, which is a tribute to the baſha, paid by th 
owners of land. This has no other 80 ba the 
heavens, and therefore the birds are always ſure to 
have their ſhare, There is likewiſe a tolerably hand- 


ſome church, which is made uſe of hy the Copts, who 


are Chriſtians and the original inhabitants of E, 


Joſeph's well is in the caſtle, and was made by ki = : 


Mohammed about 700 years ago. It is called Joel 
well, becauſe they attribute every thin 


dinary to that remarkable perſon. It is cut iu a 
rock, and is 280 feet in depth. The water is drawn 
up to the top by means of oxen, placed on platforms, 
at proper diſtances, ' which turn about the machines 
that raiſe it. The deſcent is ſo ſloping, that, though 
there are no ſteps, the oxen can deſcend and aſcend 


with eaſe. 


The river Nile, to which not only Cairo but al! 


Egypt is ſo much indebted, is now known to have its 


riſe in Abyſſinia, The increaſe of the Nile generally 
begins in May, and in June they commonly proclaim 
about the city how much it is riſen. Over againſt old 
Cairo the baſha has a houſe, wherein the water enters 
to a column, which has lines at the diſtance of 

inch, and marks at every two feet as far as 30. When 
the water riſes to 22 feet, it is thought to be of a ſuf. 
ficient height; when it riſes much higher, it does « 
great deal of miſchief. There is much pomp and ce- 
remony uſed in letting the water into the canal; or 
hali, above-mentioned. The baſha gives the firſt ſtroke 
towards the removal of the dike or dam. 'When'the 
water has filled the canal and lakes in the city, and the' 
numerous ciſterns that are in the moſques and private 
houſes, it is let into a vaſt plain, to the north - eaſt; 


the extent of which is 50 miles. When the country 


is covered with water, it is no unpleaſant ſight to view 
the towns appearing like little iſlands, and the people 
paſſing and repaſſing in boats. TOO TIE 
The inhabitants of Cairo, are a mixture of Moors, 
Turks, Jews, Greeks, and Cophts, or Coptis. The 
only difference between the habit of the Moors and 
Coptis is their turbans ; thoſe of the Moors being white, 
and of the Coptis white ſtripped with blue. The com- 
mon people generally wear a long black looſe frock, 
ſewed together all down before. The Jews wear a frock 
of the ſame faſhion, made of cloth; and their caps are 
like a high crowned hat, without brims, covered with 


the ſame cloth, but not ſo taper. The Jewiſh womens* 


are not very unlike the mens, but more light and long. 
The Greeks are habited like the Turks, only their 
turbans differ. a | | 
| Proviſions of all kinds are exceeding plenty; for 20 
eggs may be bought for a parrah or penny, and bread 
is fix times as cheap as with us. They have almoſt all 
ſorts of fleſh and fiſh; and in particular have tame 
buffaloes, which are very uſeful. They bring goats 
into the ſtreets in great numbers, to ſell their milk. 
Their gardens are well ſtoeked with fruit - trees of va- 
rious kinds, as well as roots, herbs, melons, and eu- 
cumbers. The moſt common fleſh meat is mutton. 
The goats are very beautiful, and have ears two feet 
in length; but their fleſh is in no great eſteem. 
CAIROAN, or Ca wan, a city of Africa, in the 
kingdom of Tunis, ſeated in a ſandy barren ſoil, about 
five miles from the gulph of Capres. It has neither 
ſpring, well, nor river; ſor which reaſon they * 
8 


- 


Cairoan, 


Ciiro, 
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iſbn, liged to preſerve rain-water in tanks and eiſterns. It 
Caithneſs was built by the Aglabites; and is the ancient Cy- 
777 hee rene “, but hath now loſt its ſplendor. ” There is ſtill, 
jury, 0 24» however, à very ſuperb moſque, and the tomhs of the 


a ſeq: 


kings of Tunis are yet to be ſeen. E. Long. 9. 12. 
N. Lat. 35. 40. | w 4 8 
CAISSON, in the military art, a wooden cheſt, in- 
to which ſeveral bombs are put, and ſometimes filled 
only with gunpowder: this is buried nnder ſome work 
whereof the enemy intend to poſſeſs themſelves, and, 
„hen they are maſters of it, is fired, in order to blow 
m up. . , | ; . 
ode” is alſo uſed for a wooden frame or cheſt 
ech in laying the foundations of the piers of a bridge. 
CAITHNESS, otherwiſe called the fire of Weick, 
i; the moſt northern county of all Scotland; bounded 
on the eaſt by the ocean, by Strathnaver and Suther- 
and on the ſouth and ſouth-weſt : from theſe it is di- 
vided by the mountain Orde, and a continu:d ridge of 
hills as far as Knockfin, then by the whole courſe of 
the river Hallowdale. On the north it is waſhed by the 
Pentland or Putland frith, which flows between this 
county and the Orkneys. It extends 35 miles from 
north to ſouth, and about 20 from eaſt to weſt. The 
coaſt is rocky, and remarkable for a number of bays 
and promontories. Of theſe, the principal are Sand- 
ſide- head to the weſt, pointing to the opening of Pent- 
land frith; Orcas, now Holborn-head, and Dunnot- 
head, both pointing northward to the frith. Dunnot- 
head is a peninſula about a mile broad, and ſeven in 
compaſs z affording ſeveral lakes, good paſture, excel- 
lent mill- ſtones, and a lead-mine. Seribiſterbay, on 
the north-weſt, is a good harbour, where ſhips may 
ride ſecurely. Rice- bay, on the eaſt ſide, extends three 
miles in breadth; but is of dangerous acceſs, on ac- 
count of ſome ſunk rocks at the entrance. At the bot- 
tom of this bay appear the ruins of two ſtrong caſtles, 
the ſeat of the earl of Caithneſs, called Caſtle Sinclair, 


and Gernego, joined to each other by a draw-bridge.. 


Duncan's bay, otherwiſe called Dunſby-head, is the north- 
eaſt point of Caithneſs, and the extremeſt promontory 
in Britain. At this place, the breadth of the frith does 
not exceed 12 miles, and in the neighbourhood is the 
ordinary ferry to the Orkneys. Here is likewife Clythe- 
neſs pointing eaſt, and Noſhead e 
The * in this place is very impetuous, being in con- 
tinual agitation from violent counter · tides, currents, 
and vortices, The only iſland belonging to this coun- 
ty is that of Stroma, in the Pentland frith, at the di- 
ſtance of two miles from the main land, extending a- 
bout a mile in length, and er good corn. The 
navigation is here rendered very difficult by confliting 
tides and currents, which at both ends of the iſland 
produce a great agitation in the ſea. At the ſouth 
end, the waves dance ſo impetuouſly, that the ſailors 
term them the merry men of May, alluding to the houſe 
of one Mr May, on the oppoſite ſhore of Caithneſs, 
which ſerved them as a land-mark, in the dangerous 
paſſage between the iſland and the continent. The pro- 
perty of this iſland was once diſputed between the earls 
of Orkney and Caithneſs ; but adjudged to the latter, 
in conſequence of an experiment, by which it appeared, 
that venomous. creatures will live in Stroma, whereas 
they die immediately if tranſported to the Orkneys. 
The county of Caithneſs, though chiefly mountainous, 


— 


flattens towards the ſea-coaſt, where the ground is a- Caithneſs. 


rable, and produces good harveſts of oats and barley, 
ſufficient for the natives, 'and yielding a fuperplus for 
exportation ; but the ſoil being generally a moiſt clay, 
and the climate cold, the harveſt is late, and the corn 
counted inferior in quality to that which is raiſed in the 
neighbouring counties. Indeed, the country is better 
adapted for paſture, and as ſuch is turned to the beſt 
advantage. Caithneſs is well watered with ſmall rivers, 
brooks, lakes, and fountains, and affords a few woods 
of birch, but is in general-bare of trees ; and even thoſe 
the inhabitants plant, are ſtunted in their growth. 
Lead is found at Dennet, copper at Old-Urk, and 
iron ore at ſeveral places; but theſe advantages are not 
improved. The air of Caithneſs is temperate, tho? in 
the latitude of 58, where the longeſt day in ſummer is 
computed at 18 hours; and when the ſun ſets, he makes 
fo ſmall an arch of a circle below the horizon, that the 
people enjoy a twilight until he riſes again. The fuel 
uſed by the inhabitants of Caithneſs conſiſts of peat and 
turf, which the ground yields in great plenty. The 
foreſt of Moravins and Berridale afford abundance of 
red deer and roe-bucks: the country is well ſtored 
with hares, rabbits, growſe, heathcocks, plover, and 
all ſorts of game, comprehending a bird callgd /now- 
fleet, about the ſize of a ſparrow, exceedinglyWat and 
delicious, that comes hither in large flights about the 
middle of February, and takes its departure in April. 
The hills are covered with ſheep and black cattle; fo 
numerous, that a fat cow has been ſold at market for 
47. ſterling. The rocks along the coaſts are frequented 
by eagles, hawks, und all manner of ſea- fowl, whoſe 
eggs and young are taken in vaſt quantities by the na- 
tives. The rivers and lakes abound with trout, ſal- 


mon, and eels; and the fea affords a very advantageous 


fiſhery. Divers obeliſks and ancient monuments appear 
in this diſtrict, and ſeveral Romiſh chapels are till 
ſtanding. Caithneſs is well peopled with a race of 
hardy inhabitants, who employ themſclves chiefly in 
fiſhing, and breeding ſheep and black cattle : they are 
even remarkably induſtrious ; for between Weick and 
Dumbith, one continued track of rygged rocks, ex- 
tending 12 miles, they have forced ſeveral little har- 
bours for their fiſhing boats, and cut artificial ſteps 
from the beach to the top of the rocks, where they have 


erected houſes, in which they cure and dry the fiſh for 


market. | 
According to Mr Pennant, this county is ſuppoſed 
to ſend out in ſome years 2200 head of black cattle, 
but in bad ſeaſons the farmer kills and falts great num- 
bers for ſale. Great numbers of ſwine are alſo reared 
here. Theſe are ſhort, high - backed, long briſtled, 
ſharp, ſlender, and — 4 have long ere& ears, 
and moſt ſavage looks. Here are neither barns nor 
naries : the corn is threſhed out, and preſerved in 
the chaff in byks; which are ſtacks, in the ſhape of bee- 
hives, thatched quite round, where it will keep good 
for two years. Vaſt numbers of ſalmon are taken at 
Caſtle-hill, Dunet, Wick, and Thurſo. A miracu- 
lous draught at this laſt place is ſtill talked of, not leſs 


than 2500 — taken at one tide within the memory 
r 


of man; and Smollet informs us, that, in the neigh- 
bourhood, above 300 good falmon have been taken at 
one draught of the net. In the month of November, 
great numbers of ſeals are taken in the caverns that o- 


pen 


. 
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Caithneſ, 
Caius. 


to paſs. This is a hazardous employment; 


feet long, have been killed on 


neſs. Here he thought proper 
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pen into the ſea, and run ſome hundreds of yards un- 
der ground, The entrance of theſe caverns is narrow, 
but the inſide lofty and ſpacious. The ſeal-hunters en- 
ter theſe in ſmall boats with torches, which they light 
as ſoon as they land, and then with loud ſfiouts alarm 
the animals, which they kill with clubs as they attem 
for ſhould 
the wind blow hard from ſea, theſe adventurers are in- 
evitably loſt. Sometimes a large ſpecies of ſeals, 12 
| his coaſt; and it is ſaid 
the ſame kind are found on the rock Hiſkir, one of the 
weltern iſlands. During the ſpring, great quantities 
of lump-fiſh reſort to this coaſt, and are the prey of the 
ſeals, as appears from the number of ſkins of thoſe 


fiſhes which at that ſeaſon float aſhore. At certain 
times, alſo, the ſeals ſeem to be viſited by a great morta- 


lity; for, at thoſe times, multitudes of them are ſeen 
dead in the water. Much limeſtone is found in this 
couritry, which when burnt is made into a compoſt 
with turf and ſea- plants. The common people are 
kept in great ſervitude, and moſt of their time is given 
to the lairds, an invincible impediment to the proſpe- 
rity of the country. The women are alſo condemned 
to a ſhameful drudgery ; it not being uncommon to ſee 
them trudging in droves of 60 or-70 to the fields with 
baſkets of dung on their backs, which are filled at 
pleaſure from the dunghills by their lords and maſters 
with their pitchforks. _ | 

The laſt private war in Scotland was occaſjoned by 
a diſpute relating to this county. An earl of Breadal- 
bane married an heireſs of Caithneſs : the inhabitants 
would not admit her title, but ſet up another perſon in 
oppoſition. The earl, according to the cuſtom of thoſe 
times, deſigned to aſſert his right by force of arms: he 
raiſed an army of 1500 men; but thinking the number 
too great, he diſmiſſed firſt one 500, and then another. 
With the remainder he marched to the borders of Caith- 
to add ftratagem to 
force. He knew that the enemy's army waited for him 
on the other ſide of the promontory of Ord. He knew 
alſo, that whiſky was then the nectar of Caithneſs; and 
therefore ordered a ſhip laden with that precious liquor 
to paſs round, and wilrully ſtrand -efelf on the ſhore. 
The directions were punctually obeyed ; and the crew 
in a ſeeming fright eſcaped in the boats to the invading 
army. The Caithneſs men made a prize of the ſhip ; 
but making too free with the freight, became an eaſy 
prey to the earl, who attacked them during their intoxi- 
cation, and gained the country, which he diſpoſed of 
very ſoon after his conqueſt. 

CAIUS, Kare, or Keye, (Dr John), the founder 
of Caius college in Cambridge, was born at Norwich 
in 1510. He was admitted very young a. ſtudent in 
Gonville-hall in the abovementioned univerſity; and at 
the age of 21 tranſlated from Greek into Latin ſome 
pieces of divinity, and into Engliſh Eraſmus's para- 
phraſe on Jude, &c. From thele his juvenile labours, 
it ſeems probable that he firlt intended to proſecute the 
ſtudy of divinity. Be that as it may, he travelled to 
Italy, and at Padua ſtudied phylic under the celebrated 
Montanus. In that univerſity he continued ſome time, 
where we are told he read Greek lectures with great 


applauſe. In 1543, he travelled through part of Italy, 
Germany, and France; and returning to England com- 
menced doctor of phyſic at Cambridge. 


e practiſed 
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firſt at Shrewſbury, and afterwards at Norwich but 
removing to London, in 1547, he was admitted fellow 


of the college of phyſicians, to which he was ſeveral cube 
n 1557, veing then phyſician to 


years preſident. 
queen Mary, and in great favour, he obtained a licence 
to advance Gonville- hall, where he had been educated, 
into a college; which he endowed with ſeveral confi. 
derable eſtates, adding an entire new ſquare at the ex- 


TN of 18341. Of this college he accepted the ma- 


ip, which he kept till within a ſhort time of his 
death. He was phy ſician to Edward VI. queen Mary, 
and queen Elizabeth, Towards the latter end of his 
life be retired to his own college at Cambridge; where, 
having reſigned the maſterſhip to Dr Legge of No 
wich, he ſpent the remainder of his life as a fellow. 


commoner. He died in July 1573, aged 63; and was 


buried in the chapel of his own wo Dr Caius wa; - 


a learned, active, benevolent man. Inu 1557, he erec. 
ted a monument in St Paul's to the memory of the fa. 
mous Linacre. In 1563, he obtained a grant for the 
college of phyſicians to take the bodies of two male. 


factors annually for diſſection; and he was the inven. 


tor of the in/jgnia which diſtinguiſh the preſident 
the reſt of the fellows. He From, 1. Rana 92 


college from 1555 to 1572. 2. Tranſlation of ſ 
of Galen's works. Printed at different times — 1 


3. Hippocrates de medicamentis, firſt diſcovered and 


publiſhed by our author; alſo De ratione victur, Lov. 
1556, Bvo. 4. De medendi methods. Baſil 1544, Lond. 
1556, 8v0. 5. Account of the ſweating fickneſs in 
England. Lond. 1556. 1721. It is entitled De ephe. 
mera Britannica. 6. Hiſtory of the univerſity of Cam- 
bridge. Lond. 1568, 8vo. 1574, 4to. in Latin. 7. De 
thermis Britannicis, Doubtful whether ever printed. 


8. Of ſome rare plants and animals. Lond. 1570. 


9. De canibus Britannicit, 1570, 1729. 10. De pro- 
nunciatione Grace et Latine linguæ. Lond, 1574. 


11. De libris propriis. Lond. 1570. Beſides ma 
ther works which never were 2 | ra 


-CAKET, a town of Aſia, in Perſia, in the province 
of Gurgiſtan near Mount Caucaſus, - Its trade conſiſts 
chiefly in filks. E. Long. 46. 15. N. Lat. 43. 32. 

. CALABASH, in commerce, a light kind of veſſel 
formed of the ſhell of a gourd, emptied and dried, ſer- 
ving to put divers kinds of goods in, as pitch, roſin, 
and the like. The word is Spaniſh, Calabaca, which 


fignities the ſame. The Indians alſo, both of the North 


and South Sea, put the pearls they have fiſhed in ca- 
labaſhes, and the negroes on the coaſt of Africa do the 
ſame by their gold-duſt. - The ſmaller calabaſhes are 
alſo frequently uſed by theſe people as a meaſure, by 
which they ſell theſe precious commodities to the Eu- 
ropeans. The ſame veſſels likewiſe ſerve for putting 
in liquors; and do the office of cups, as well as bottles, 
for ſoldiers, pilgrims, &c. 

CALABASH-Tree, in botany. See CatsckriA. 

African CalABAsU- Tree. See BAORAE. 

CALABRIA, a country of It 
of Naples, divided into Calabria 
Citra, commonly called Ulterior and Citerior, or Far- 
ther and Hitl: er Calabria. Calabria-Citerior is one of 
the 12 provinces of the kingdom of Naples; and boun- 
ded on the ſouth by Calabria Ultra, on the north by 
Baſilicata, and on the weft and eaft by the ſea: Co- 
ſenſa is the capital, Calabria Ultra is waſhed by the 


Medi- 


, in the kingdom 


ra, and Calabria 


Cale: 


Cl 
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Mediterranean ſea on the eaſt, ſouth, and weſt, and 
bounded by Calabria Citra on the north. Reggio is 


—— the capital town. 


CALADE, in the menage, the deſcent or ſloping 
declivity of a riſing menage ground, being a ſmall emi · 
nence, upon which we ride down a horſe ſeveral times, 

utting him to a ſhort gallop, with his fore-hams in 
the air, to leara him to ply or bend his haunches, and 
form his top upon the aids of the calves of the legs, the 
ſay of the bridle, and the caveſon ſeaſonably given. 

CALAGORINA, or CaLlAGuxis, diſtinguiſhed by 
the ſurname Naſſca, (anc. geog.), a city of the Vaſcones 
:1 the Hitber Spain; now Calahorra. Sce the follow- 
19 article. g * 
"TALAHORRA, an epiſcopal town of Spain, in 
014 Caſtile, ſeated in a fertile ſoil, on the fide of a hill 
which extends to the banks of the river Ebro. W. Long. 
2. 7. N. Lat. 42. 12. bn | 

CALAIS, a ſtrong town of France, in Lower Pi- 
cardy, with a citadel and a fortified harbour. It is built 
in the form of a triangle, one fide of which is towards 
the ſea. The citadel is as large as the town, and has 
but one entrance. It is a trading place, with handſome 
ſtreets, and ſeveral churches and monaſteries; the num- 
ber of inhabitants is reckoned to be 4000. It was ta- 
ken by king Edward III. in 1347; and was loſt in 
queen Mary's time, in 1557. It was bombarded by the 
Engliſh in 1696, without doing much damage. The 
fortifications are good; but its greateſt ſtrength is its 
ſituation among the marſhes, which may be overflowed 
at the approach of an enemy. 'The harbour is not ſo 

ood as formerly, not will it admit veſſels of any great 
Candi In times of peace, there are packet-boats go- 
ing backward and forward twice a- week from Dover to 
Calais, which is 21 miles diſtant. E. Long. 2. 6. 
N. Lat. 50. 58. kv 4 

Carais and Zetes, in fabulous hiſtory, ſons of Bo- 
reas and Orithia, to whom the poets attributed wings: 
they went on the voyage of Colchis with the Argo- 
nauts, delivered Phineus from the harpies, and were 
ſlain by Hercules. | 

CALAMANCO, a fort of woollen ſtuff manufac- 
tured in England and Brabant. It has a fine gloſs; and 
is checkered in the. warp, whence the checks appear 
only on the right ſide. Some calamancos are quite 
plain, others have broad ſtripes adorned with flowers, 
ſome with plain broad ſtripes, ſome with narrow ſtripes, 
and others watered. | | | 

CALAMARIZ, in botany, an order of plauts in 
the Fragmenta methodi naturalis of Linnæus; in which 
he has the following genera, viz. bobartia, ſcirpus, 
cyperus, eriophorum,  carex, ſchænus, flagellaria, jun- 
cus. See Borax v, ſect. vi. 3. ? 

CALAMATA, a conſiderable town of Turky in 
Europe, in the Morea, and province of Belvedera. It 
was taken by the Venetians in 1685; but the Turks 
retook it afterwards with all the Morea. It ſtands on 
the river Spinarza, eight miles from the ſea. E. Long. 
22. 15. N. Lat. 37. 8. 

CALAMINE, CarLanmy, Lapis Calaminaris, or 
Cadmia Foſſlit, a ſort of ſtone or mineral, containing 
zinc, iron, and ſometimes other ſubſtances. It is con- 
ſiderably heavy, and the more ſo the better; mode- 
ately hard and brittle, or of a conſiſtence betwixt ſtone 
* 5 the colour is ſometimes whitiſh or grey; 

or EE : 
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ſometimes yellowiſh, or of a deep yellow; ſometimes 


red; ſometimes brown or blackiſh. It is plentiful in 
ſeveral places of Europe, as Hungary, Tranſylvania, 


Poland, Spain, Sweden, Bohemia, Saxony, Goſlar, 


France, and England, particularly ia Derbyſhire, Glou- 
ceſterſhire, Nottinghamſhire, and Somerſetſhire, as alſo 
in Wales. The calamine. of England, however, is by 
the beſt judges allowed to be ſuperior in quality to that 
of molt other countries. It ſeldom lies very deep, being 
chiefly found in clayey grounds near the ſurface. In 


yy 


Calamine 


Calamus. 


ſome places it is mixed with lead-ores. It is the only 


true ore of zinc, and is uſed as an ingredient in makin 


of braſs . Newman relates various experiments with * gee Cheri 
this mineral, the only reſult of which was to ſhow that //, no 377. 


it contained iron as well as zinc. The moſt remarkable 
are the following. A ſaturated ſolution of calamine in 
the marine acid, concentrated by evaporating part of the 
liquor, exhibits in the cold an appearance of fine cry- 
ſtals, which on the application of warmth diſſolve and 
diſappear., A little of this concentrated ſolution tinges 
a large quantity of water of-a bright yellow colour ; 
and at the ſame time depoſits by degrees a fine, ſpongy, 
browniſh precipitate. Glue diſſolved in this ſolution, 
and afterwards inſpiſſated, forms an extremely ſlippery 
tenacious maſs, which does not become dry, and, were 
it not too expenſive, might be of uſe for entangling 
flies, caterpillars, &c. Sulphur boiled in the ſolution 
ſeems to acquire ſome degree of tranſparency.—'This 
mineral is an article in the materia medica ; but, before 
it comes to the ſhops, is uſually roaſted or calcined, in 
order to ſeparate ſome arſenical or ſulphureous matter 
which in its crude ſtate it is ſuppoſed to contain, and 


to render it more eaſily reducible iuto a fine powder. In 


this ſtate it is employed in collyria againſt defluxions 
of thin acrid humours upon the eyes, for drying up 
moiſt running ulcers, and healing excoriations, It is 
the baſis of an officinal epulotic CERATRE. 

Though the lapis calaminaris is the only native ore 
of zinc, there is another ſubſtance from which that 
ſemi-metal is alſo obtained. This is called cadmia ſor na- 
cum, or cadmia of the furnaces, to diſtinguiſh it from 
the other. This is a matter ſublimed when ores con- 
taining zinc, like thoſe of Rammelſberg, are ſmelted. 


This cadmia conſiſts of the flowers of the ſemi-metat . 


ſublimed during the fuſion, and adhering to the inner 
ſurfaces of the walls of furnaces, where they ſuffer a 


| ſemi-fuſion, and therefore acquire ſome ſolidity. So 


great a quantity of theſe are collected, that they form 
very thick incruſtations, which muſt be frequently ta- 
ken off. The name of cadmia of the furnaces has alſo 
been given to all the ſoots and metallic ſublimates 
formed by ſmelting iu the great, although there is cer- 
tainly a difference in theſe matters, | 

CALAMINT, in botany. See MEL1ss4, and Mex- 
1A. 

CALAMUS (Lat.) ſignifies a reed or cane *. 

Car Auus, in the ancient poets, denotes a ſimple 
kind of pipe or fiſtula, the muſical inſtrument of the 


= See Arundg 


ſhepherds and herdſmen; uſually made either of an 


oaten ſtalk or a reed. 

Carauus Aromaticus, or Sweet-ſcented Flag, in the 
materia medica, a ſpecies of flag called acorus by Lin- 
næus. See Acous. 

CalAuus Scriptorius, in antiquity, a reed or -ruſh 
to write with. The me made uſe of it yles to write 
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write on parchment, or Egyptian paper, 


CALAMY (Edmund), an eminent preſbyterian di- 


vine, born at London in the year 1600, and educated + 


at Pembroke-hall, Cambridge, where his attachment 
to the Arminian party excluded him from a fellowſhip. 
Dr Felton biſhop of Ely, however, made him his chap- 
lain; and, in 163g, he was choſen miniſter of St Mary 
Aldermary, in the city of London. Upon the openin 
of the long parliament, he diſtinguiſhed himſelf in de- 
fence of the Preſbyterian cauſe ; and had a principal 
hand in writing the famous Smechmmnut, which, him- 
ſelf ſays, gave the firſt deadly blow to epiſcopacy. The 
authors of this tract were five, the initials of whoſe 
names formed the name under which it was publiſhed ; 
viz. Stephen Marſhal, Edmund Calamy, Thomas Young, 
Matthew Newcomen, and William Sparſtow. He was 
after that an active member in the aſſembly of divines, 
was a ſtrenuous oppoſer of ſectaries, and, uſed his ut- 
moſt endeavours to prevent thoſe violences committed 


after the king was brought from the iſle of Wight. In 


Cromwell's time he lived privately, but was aſſiduous 
in promoting the king's return; Ge which he was af- 
terwards offered a biſhopric, but refuſed it. He was 
ejected for nonconformity in 1662; and died of grief 
at the Gght of the great fire of London. 

Cartanmy (Edmund), grandſon to the preceding (by 
his eldſt ſon Mr Edmund Calamy, who was ejected out 
of the living of Moxton in Eſſex on St Bartholomew's 
day 1662), was born in London, April 5® 1671. Af- 
ter having learned the languages, and gone through a 
courſe of natural philoſophy and logic at a private 
academy in England, he ſtudied philoſophy and civil 
law at the univerſity of Utrecht, and attended the lec- 
tures of the learned Grevius. Whilſt he reſided here, 
an offer of a profeſſor's chair in the univerſity of Edin- 
burgh was made him by Mr Carſtairs, principal of that 
univerſity, ſent over on purpoſe to find a perſon pro- 
perly qualified for ſuch an office. This he declined ; 
and returned to England in 1691, bringing with him 
letters from Grævius to Dr Pocock canon of Chriſt- 
church and regius profeſſor of Hebrew, and to Dr Ber- 
nard Savilian profeſſor of aſtronomy, who obtained 
leave for him to proſecute his ſtudies in the Bodleian 
library. Having reſolved to make divinity his principal 
ſtudy, he entered into an examination of the contro- 
verſy between the conformiſts and nonconformiſts ; 
which determined him to join the latter: and comin 


ant to Mr Matthew Sylvefter at Blackfriars; and in 
1694, he was ordained at Mr Annefley's meeting- 
houſe in Little St- Helena, and ſoon after was invited 
to become aſſiſtant to Mr Daniel Williams in Hand- 
Alley. In 1702, he was choſen to be one of the lec- 
turers in Salter's-hall; and, in 1703, ſucceeded Mr 
Vincent Alſop as paſtor of a great congregation in 
Weſtminſter. He drew up the table of contents to Mr 
Baxter's hiſtory of his life and times, which was ſent 
to the preſs in 1696; made ſome remarks on the work 
itſelf, and added to it an index; and, reflecting on the 


uſefulneſs of the book, he ſaw the expediency of con-. 


tivuing it, for Mr Baxter's hiſtory came no lower than 
the year 1684. Accordingly he compoſed an abridge- 
ment of it, with an account of many other miniſters 


who were ejected after the reſtoration of Charles II.; 
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Calamy. on tables covered with wax; and of reed, or ruſh, to 
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their apology, containing the grounds of their non. 
conformity and practice as to ſtated and occaſional 
communion with the church of England; and a con- 
tinuation of their hiſtory till the year 1691. This work 
was publiſhed in 1702. He afterwards publiſhed a mode. 
rate defence of nonconformity, in three tracts, in anſwer 
to ſome tracts of Dr Hoadley. In 1709, Mr Calam 
made a tour to Scotland ; and had the degree of doc. 


g of divinity conferred on him by the univerſities of Edin. 


burgh, Aberdeen, and Glaſgow. In 1713, he publi 
a ſecond edition of his Abel ae of Me 1 
ſtory of his life and times; in which, among other ad. 
ditions, there is a continuation of the hiſtory through 
= William's reign, and queen Anne's, down to th « 
paſſing of the occaſional bill; and in the cloſe is ſul}. 
joined the reformed liturgy, which was drawn up and 
preſented to the biſhops in 1661, „that the world may 
judge (he ſays in the preface) how fairly the ejcctec 
miniſters have been often repreſented as irreconcileable 
enemies to all liturgies.“ In 1718, he wrote a vindica- 
tion of his grandfather, and ſeveral other perſons, 
againſt certain reflections caſt upon them by Mr Arch- 
deacon: Echard in his Hiſtory of England; and in 
1728 appeared his Continuation of the account of the 
miniſters, lecturers, maſters, and fellows of colleges, and 
ſchoolmaſters, who were ejected, after the reſtoration in 
L660, by or before the act of uniformity. - He died 
June 34 1732, greatly regretted not only by the diſ- 
ſenters, but alſo by the moderate members of the eſta- 
bliſhed church, both clergy and laity, with maty of 
whom he lived in great intimacy. Beſides the pieces 
already mentioned, he publiſhed a great many ſermons 
on ſeveral ſubjects and occalions. He was twice mar- 
ried, and had 13 children. | 

CALANDRE, a name given by the French wri- 
ters to an inſect that does vaſt miſchief in granaries. 
It is properly of the ſcarab or beetle claſs; it has two 


.antennz or horns formed of a great number of round 


joints, and covered with a ſoft and ſhort down; from 
the anterior part of the head there is thruſt out a trunk, 
which is ſo formed at the end, that the creature eaſily 
makes way with it through the coat or ſkin that covers. 
the grain, and gets at the meal or farina on which it 
feeds; the infide of the grains is alſo the place where 
the female depoſits her eggs, that the young progeny 
may be born with proviſion about them. When the 
female has pierced a grain of corn for this purpoſe, 


g ſhe depoſits in it one egg, or at the utmoſt two, but 
to London in 1692, he was unanimouſly choſen aſſiſt- 


ſhe moſt frequently lays them ſingle : theſe eggs hatch 
into ſmall worms, which are uſually found with their 
bodies rolled up in a ſpiral form, and after eating till 
they arrive at their full growth, they are changed into 
chryſales, and from theſe in about a fortnight comes 
out the perfect calandre. The female lays a couſider- 
able number of eggs; and the increaſe of theſe creatures 
would be very great: but nature has ſo ordered it, that 
while in the egg ſtate, and even while in that of the 
worm, they are ſubje& to be eaten by mites ; theſe 
little vermin are always very plentiful io granaries, and 
they 19955 the far greater number of theſe larger a- 
nimals. 

CALAS (John), the name of a moſt unfortunate 
Proteſtant merchant at Toulouſe, inhumanly butchered 
under forms of law cruelly proſtituted to ſhelter the 


ſanguinary dictates of ignorant Popitſh zeal. he bot 
live 
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lived 40 years at Toulouſe. His wife was an Engliſh 
woman of French extraction: and they had five ſons; one 
of whom, Lewis, had turned Catholic through the per- 
ſuaſions of a Catholic maid who had lived 30 years in the 
family. In October 1761, the family conſiſted of Calas, 
his wife, Mark Anthony their ſon, Peter their ſecond ſon, 
and this maid. Anthony was educated for the bar; but 
being of a melancholy turn of mind, was continually 
dwelling on paſſages from authors on the ſubject of ſui- 
cide, and one night in that month hanged himſelf on a bar 
laid acroſs two folding doors in their ſhop. The crowd 
colle&ed by the — of the family on ſo ſhocking 
. diſcovery, took it into their heads that he had been 
{tr-ngled by the family to prevent his changing his re- 
jizgion, and that this was a common practice among 
Proteſtants. The officers of juſtice adopted the po- 
pular tale, and were ſupplied by the mob with what 
they accepted as evidences of the fact. The fraternity 
of white penitents got the ** buried it with 
ceremony, and performed a ſolemn ſervice for him as 
23 martyr; the Franciſcans did the ſame: and after theſe 
formalities no one doubted the guilt of the devoted he- 
retical family. They were all condemned to the tor- 
ture, to bring them to confeſſion : they appealed to the 
parliament 3 who, as weak and as wicked as the ſubor- 
dinate magiſtrates, ſentenced the father to the torture 
ordinary and extraordinary, to be broken alive upon 
the wheel, and then to be burned to aſhes. A diabo- 
lical decree! which to the ſhame of humanity was ac- 
tually carried into execution. Peter Calas, the other 
ſon, was baniſhed for life ; and the reſt were. acquitted. 
The diſtracted widow found ſome friends, and among 
the reſt M. Voltaire, who laid her caſe before the coun- 
cil of ſtate at Verſailles, and the parliament of Tou- 
louſe were ordered to tranſmit the proceedings; which 
argued ſomething like a diſpoſition toward examining 
into the treatment of this injured family ; but France 
Peng a Popiſh government, the voice of juſtice was 

fled, | | 

CALASH, or CaLesn, a ſmall light kind of cha- 
riot or chair, with very low wheels, uſed chiefly for 
taking the air in parks and gardens. The calaſh is 
for the ' moſt part richly decorated, and open on af 
ſides for the conveniency of the air and proſpect, or 
at moſt incloſed with light mantlets of wax-cloth to be 
opened and ſhut at ob. In the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions we have a deſcription of a new ſort of ca- 
laſh going on two wheels, not hung on traces, yet 


eaſier than the common coaches, over which it has this 


further advantage, that whereas a common coach will 
overturn if one wheel go on à ſurface a foot and an 
half higher than the 5s 2 this will admit of a-differ- 
ence of 3+ feet without danger of overturning. Add, 
that it would turn over and over; that is, after the 
ſpokes being fo turned as that they are parallel to 
the horizon, and one wheel flat over the head of 
him that rides in it, and the other flat under him, it 


des, il turn once more, by which the wheels are placed 


n/tatu quo, without any diſorder to the horſe or rider“. 

CALASIO Fareed a Franciſcan, and profeſſor 
of the Hebrew anguage at Rome, of whom there is 
very little to be ſaid, but that he publiſhed there, in 
the year 1621, . a Concordance of the Bible, which 
confilted of four great volumes in folio. This work 


bas been highly approved and commended both by 
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Preteſtants and Papiſts, and is indeed a moſt admi- Calaſiris 


reat 
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rable work. For beſides the Hebrew words in the 
Bible, which are in the body.of the book, with the 
Latin verfion over againſt them; there are, in the mar- 
gin, the differences |<: the ſeptuagint verſion and 
the vulgate; ſo that at one view ma ſeen wherein 
the three Bibles agree, and wherein they differ. More- 


over, at the beginning of every article there is a kind of 


dictionary, which gives the ſigniſication of each Hebrew 
word; affords an opportunity of comparing it with o- 
ther oriental languages, viz. with the Syriac, Arabic, 
and Chaldee; and is extremely uſeful for determining 


more exactly the true meaning of the Hebrew words. 
CALASIRIS, in antiquity, a linen tunic fringed 


at the bottom, and worn by the Egyptians under a 


white woollen garment ; but this laſt they were obliged 
to pull off when they entered the temples, being only 
allowed to appear there in linen garments, 

CALATAJUD, a large and handſome town of 
Spain, in the kingdom of Arragon ; fituated at the 
confluence of the rivers Xalon and Xiloca, at the end 
of a very fertile valley, with a good caſtle on a rock. 
W. Long. 2. 9. N. Lat. 41. 22. 

CALATHUS, in antiquity, a. kind of hand-baſ- 
ket made of light wood or ruſhes ; uſed by the women 
ſometimes to gather flowers, but chiefly, after the ex- 
ample of Minerva, to put their work in. The figure 
of the calathus, as repreſented on ancient monuments, 
is narrow at the bottom, and widening upwards like 
that of a top. Pliny compares it to that of a lily. 
The calathus or work-baſket of Minerva is no leſs ce- 
lebrated among the poets than her diſtaff. 

CalaTHus was alſo the name of a cup for wine, 
uſed in ſacrifices. | 

CALATRAVA, a city of new Caſtile, in Spain, 
Gtuated on the river Guadiana, 45 miles ſouth of To- 
ledo. W. Long. 4. 20. N. Lat. 39. o. 

Knights of CalaTRAvA, a military order in Spain, 
inſtituted under Sancho III. king of Caſtile, upon the 
following occaſion. When that prince took the ſtrong 
fort of Calatrava from the moors of Andaluſia, he gave 
it to the templars, who, wanting courage to defend it, 
returned it him again. Then Don Reymond, of the 
order of the Ciſtercians, accompanied with ſeveral 
perſons of quality made an offer to defend the place, 
which the king thereupon delivered up to them, and 
inſtituted that order. It increaſed ſo much under the 
reign of Alphonſus, that the knights defired they might 
have a grand maſter, which was granted. Ferdinand 
and Ifabella afterwards, with the conſent of pope In- 
nocent VIII. reunited the grand-maſterſhip of Cala- 
latrava to the Spaniſh crown; ſo that the kings of Spain 
are now become perpetual adminiſtrators thereof. 

The knights of Calatrava bear a croſs gules, flower- 
deliſed with green, &c. Their rule and habit wat vi- 
ginally that of the Ciſtercians. 

CALAURIA, (anc. geog.), an iſland of Greece 
in the Saronic bay, overagainſt the port of Troezen, 
at the diſtance of 40 ſtadia. It was zo ſtadia in com- 
paſs, and had a temple of Neptune held in great vene- 
ration. It was alſo an aſylum, and the place of the 
convention or aſſembly of the ſeven cities of the Amphic- 
tyons. To this place Demoſthenes went twice into 
baniſhment. , | 

CALCADA, or S Domingo CALCALDA, a town of 


9 N 2 Spain, 
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Calcar ain, ſituated in W. Long. 3. 5. N. Lat. 42. $6. Catcvtarion is more particularly uſed to 
| * A1 R, a very — —— of Germany, in the the computations in — and . n = 
Calculation. | | 4 geometry, for ma. 
——— Circle of Weſtphalia, and duchy of Cleves. It belongs king tables of logaritheas, ephemerides, finding the time Cileutt, 
to the king of Pruſſia, and is ſeated near the Rhine, in of eclipſes, &c*, ' © 
E. Long. 5. 41. N. Lat. 51. 45. CaALCULVUs, primarily denotes a little ft 
Cares, in glaſs- making, the name of a ſmall oven, pebble, anciently uſed in making computations, takin metry, and 
or reverberatory furnace, in which the firſt calcination of ſuffrages, playing at tables, and the like. In * Logarithn, 
of ſand and ſalt of potaſhes is made for the turning times, pieces of ivory, and counters ſtruck of filver 
them into what is called if. This furnace is made in d, and other matters, were uſed in lieu thereof, bite 
the faſhion of an oven, ten feet long, ſeven broad in ſtill retaining the ancient names. Computiſts were b 
the wideft part, and two feet deep. On one fide of it the lawyers called ca/culones, when they were either 
is a trench fix inches ſquare, the upper part of which flaves or newly freed men; thoſe of a better condition 
is level with the calcar, and ſeparated only from it at were named calculatores or numerariis ordinarily there 
the mouth by bricks nine inches wide. Into this trench was one of theſe in each family of diſtinction. The Ro. 
they put fea-coa], the flame of which is carried into man judges aticiently gave their opinions by calculli, 
every part of the furnace, and is reverberated from the which were white for abſolution, and black for con. 
roof upon the frit, over the ſurface of which the ſmoke demnation. Hence calcalus athus, in aricient writers, 
flies very black, and goes out at the mouth of the cal- denotes a favourable vote, either in a perſon to be ab- 
car; the coals burn on iron grates, and the aſhes fall ſolved and acquitted of a charge, or elected ro ſome 
; | through: | dignity or poſt; as calculus niger did the contrary. This 
Carcar (John de), a celebrated painter, was the uſage is ſaid to have been borrowed from the Thraci- 
diſciple of Titian, and perfected himſelf by ſtudying ans, who marked their happy or profperous days by 
Raphael. Among other pieces he drew a nativity, re- vh7e, and their unhappy by b/ack, pebbles, put each 
preſenting the angels around the infant Chriſt; and ſo night into an urn. ; 
ordered the diſpoſition of his picture, that the light all Beſides the diverſity. of colour, there were ſome cal- 
proceeds from the child. He died at Naples, in 1546, culi alſo which had figures or characters engraven on 
in the flower of his age. It was he who deſigned the them, as thoſe which were in uſe in taking the ſuf⸗ 


* See I. 
obe or nom, Ge. 


anatomical figures of Veſal, and the portraits of the frages both in the ſenate and at aſſemblies of the peo- 
painters of Veſari. ple. Theſe calculi were made of thin wood, polithed, 
CALCAREOUS raarus. See EarTH. and covered over with wax. Their form is ſtill ſeen in 


CALCEARIUM, in antiquity, a donative or lar- ſome medals of the Caffian family; and the manner of 
geſs beſtowed on Roman ſoldiers for buying ſhoes. In caſting them into the urns, in the medals of the Lici- 
monaſteries, calcearium denoted the daily ſervice of nian family. The letters marked upon theſe calculi 
cleaning the ſhoes of the religious. were U. R. for nt? rogas, and A for antiquo; the firſt 
__ CALCHAS, in fabulous hiftory, a famous diviner, of which expreſſed an approbation of the law, the lat- 
followed the Greek army to Troy. He foretold that ter a rejection of it. Afterwards the judges who fat in 
the ſiege would laſt ten years; and that the fleet, capital cauſes uſed calculi marked with the letter A for 
which was detained in the port of Aulis by contrary 46%; C for condemns; and N. L. for non liguet, ſig- 
winds, would not fail till Agamemnon's daughter had nifying that a more full information was required. 
been facrificed to Diana. After the taking of Troy, he Carcvirus Humans, the ſtone in the bladder or 
retired to Colophon ; where, it is ſaid, he died of grief, kidneys. Theſe are commonly formed of different ſtrata 
becauſe he could not divine what another of his pro- or incruſtations; ſometimes ſmooth and heavy like mi- 


feſſion, called Mopfus, had diſcovered. neral ſtones; but oftener rough, ſpongy, light, and full 
CALCINATION, in chemiſtry, the reducing of of inequalities or protuberances: chemically analyſed, 
* See Chemi- ſubſtances to a calx by fire “. | or diſtilled in an open fre, they nearly yield the fame 


fry, a 45 CALCINATO, a town of Italy, in the duchy of principles as urine itſelf, or at leaſt an empyreumatic 
FO Mantua, remarkable for a victory gained over the Im- volatile urinous matter, together with a great deal of : 
perialiſts by the French in 1706. E. Long. 9. 55. air“. They never have, nor can have, naturally, any 2, 
N. Lat. 45. 25. foreign matter for a bafis: but they may by accident ; 
. CALCULARY of a Pran, a congeries of little an inſtance of which is related by Dr Percival T. A f Hen, 
ſtrong knots diſperſed through the Fr. parenchyma bougie bad unfortunately flipped into the bladder, and * 
of the fruit. The calculary is moſt obſerved in rough- upon it a ſtone of a conſiderable ſize was formed in leſs 
taſted or choak-pears. ' The Enots lie more continu- than a year. This ſtone had ſo much the appearance 
ous and compact together towards the pear where they of chalk, that the Doctor was induced to try whether 
ſurronnd the aceTary. About the ſtalk they ſtand it could be converted into quicklime. His experiment 
more diſtant; but towards the cork, or ſtool of the ſucceeded, both with that and ſome other calculi; from 
flower, they till grow cloſer, and there at laſt gather which he conjectures, that hard waters which contain 
into the firmneſs of a plumb-ftone. The calculary is no calcareous earth may contribute towards the formation 
vital or eſſential part of the fruit; the ſeveral knots of theſe calculi. See (the Index ſubjoined to) Mep1- 
whereof it confiſts being only ſo many concretions or cine. | 
precipitations out of the ſap, as we ſee in urines, wines, Carcvivs Specialit, or Literalis, is the ſame with 
and other liquors. ALGEBRA. 
CALCULATION, the a& of computing ſeveral CALCUTTA, an Engliſh ſettlement in Aſia, on 
ſums, by adding, ſubtracting, multiplying, or divi- one of the branches of the river Ganges in the kingdom 
Ling. See ARITHMETIC, of Bengal. The air here is unhealthy, the water m_ 


G e C A L 
in, the anchorage not very ſafe, and the neighbouring ved in order to reſemble the Engliſh convocation. Mr Calderwood 
country affords but few manufactures. Notwithſtand- Calderwood was. preſent at it, but declared publicly "TT 
Calderwood ing theſe inconveniences, great numbers of rich Arme- that he did not take any ſuch meetings to reſemble a 


7 


| End 
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fert. The town of Calcutta is remarkable for the ſate of king, with the advice of the archbiſhops, biſhops, and 
thoſe unhappy gentlemen who in 1757 were ſuffocated ſuch a number of the miniſtry as his majeſty ſhould 

+ See Br. jn the dungeon called the Black hole *, think proper, to conſider and conclude as to matters 

gte CALDARIUM, in the ancient baths, a certain decent for the external policy of the church, not re- 


nian, Mooriſh, and Indian merchants, invited by the pro- 
ſpect of liberty and ſecurity, have fixed their reſidence 
here, The people have multiplied in proportion thro? 
the territory, which is three or four leagues in circum- 
ference, and of which the Eaſt India company are the 
only ſovereigns. The fortreſs called Milliam', Fort, 
has this advantage, that the veſſels bound to the Euro- 

aa ſettlements are obliged to paſs under its cannon “. 


vault or room made ſo as to collect the vapours, and 
produce ſweating; whence it ſigniſies a bot-houſe, bag- 
ri2, fioue, or ſweating-room. 1 | 
CALDERINUS ( Domitius), a learned critic, born 
at Calderia near Verona. He read lectures upon polite 
literature at Rome with great reputation; and was the 
firſt who ventured to write upon the moſt difficult of 
the ancient poets. He died very young in 1477. 
CALDERON, De la Barca, (Dom. Pedro), a 
Spaniſh officer, who after having fignalized himſelf in 
the military profeſſion, quitted it for the eccleſiaſtical, 
and then commenced dramatic writer. His dramatic 
works make 9 vols in 4to, and ſome Spaniſh authors 
have compared him to Shakeſpeare. He flouriſhed a- 
bont the year 1640. : 
CALDERWOOD (David), a famous divine of 
the church of Scotland, and a diſtinguiſhed writer in 
behalf of the Preſbyterians, was deſcended of a good 
family in that kingdom; and being early defigned for 
the miniſtry, he applied with great diligence to the 
{tudy of the Scriptures in their original tongues, the 
works of the fathers, the councils, and the beſt wri- 
ters on church-hiſtory. He was ſettled about the year 
1604 at Crelling near Jedburgh. King James I. of 
Great Britain, being delirous of bringing the church 
of Scotland nearer to a conformity with that of Eng- 
land, laboured earneſtly to reſtore the epiſcopal autho- 
rity, and enlarge the powers of the biſhops who were 
then in Scotland. This deſign was very warmly oppo- 
ſed by many of the miniſters, and particularly by Mr 
David Calderwood ;- who, when Mr James Law, bi- 
ſhop of Orkney, came to viſit the preſbyteries of Merſe 
and Teviotdale, declined his juriſdiction by a paper 
under his hand dated May 5˙ 1608. But the king ha- 
ving its ſucceſs much at heart, ſent the earl of Dunbar, 
then high-treaſurer of Scotland, with Dr Abbot after- 
wards archbiſhop of Canterbury, and two other divines, 
into that kingdom, with inſtructions to employ e 
method to perſuade both the clergy and laity of his 
majelly's ſincere defire to promote the good of the 
church, and of his zeal for the Proteſtant religion, 
Mr Calderwood did not aſſiſt at the general aſſembly 
held at Glaſgow June 8*d 1610, in which lord Dun- 
bar preſided as commiſſioner ; and it appears from his 
writings, that he looked upon every thing tranſacted 
n it as null and void. In May following, king James 
went to Scotland; and on the 15*Þ of June, held a par- 
liament at Edinburgh : at that time the clergy met in 
one of the churches, to hear and adviſe with the bi- 
ſhops ; which kind of aſſembly, it ſeems, was eontri- 


convocation ; and being oppoſed by Dr Whitford, and 
Dr Hamilton, who were friends to the biſhops, he took 


his leave of them in theſe words: „It is abſurd to ſee 


men fitting in filks and ſattins, and to cry poverty in 
the kirk, when purity is departing.” The parliament 
proceeded in the mean while in the diſpatch of buſineſs ; 
and Mr Calderwood, with ſeveral other miniſters, be- 
ing informed that a bill was depending to empower the 


pugnant to the word of God; and that ſuch conclu- 
fions ſhould have the ſtrength and power of eecleſiaſti- 
cal laws : againſt this they proteſted, for four reaſons. 
1. Becauſe their church was ſo perfect, that, inſtead 
of needing reformation, it might be a pattern to others. 
2. General aſſemblies, as now eſtabliſhed by law, and 
which ought always to continue, .might by this means 
be overthrown. 


church. 4. Becauſe they had received affurances, that 
no attempts ſhould be made to bring them to a confor- 
mity with the church of England. They deſired there- 
fore, that, for theſe and other reaſons, all thoughts of 
paſſing ſuch a law might be laid aſide: but in caſe this 
be not done, they proteſt for themſelves and their bre. 
thren who ſhall adhere to them, that they can yield no 
obedience to this law when it ſhall be enacted, becauſe 
it is deſtructive of the liberty of the church ; and there- 
fore ſhall ſubmit to ſuch penalties, and think themſelves 
obliged to andergo ſuch puniſhments, as may be inflic- 
ted on them for diſobeying that law, This proteſt 


was figned by Mr Archibald Simſon on behalf of the 


members, who ſubſcribed another ſeparate roll, which 
he kept, for his juſtification. This proteſt was preſent- 
ed to the clerk regiſter, who refuſed to read it before 
the ſtates in parliament. However, though not read, 
it had its effect; for although the bill bad the conſent 
of parliament, yet the king thought fit to cauſe it to be 
laid aſide, and not long * called a general aſſembly 
at St Andrews. Soon aſter the parliament was diſ- 
ſolved, and Mr Calderwood was ſummoned to appear 
before the high-commiſſion court at St Andrews, on 
the Stn of July following, to anſwer for his muti- 
nous and feditious behaviour. July 10", the king 
came to that city in perſon ; when Mr Calderwood, be- 
ing called upon, and refuſing to comply with what the 
king in perſon required of him, was committed to priſon. 


Afterwards the privy council, according to the power 


exerciſed by them at that time, directed him to ba- 
niſh himſelf out of the king's domimons before Michael- 
mas next ; and not to return without licence, Having 
applied to the king for a prorogation of his ſentence 
without ſucceſs, becauſe he would neither acknowledge 
his offence, nor promiſe conformity for the future, he 
retired to Holland, where, in 1623, he publiſhed his 
celebrated piece entitled Altare Damaſcenum. Mr Cal- 
derwood having in the year 1624 been afflicted with 
a long fit of ſickneſs, and nothing having been heard 
of him for ſome time, one Mr Patrick Scot, as Cal- 
derwood himſelf informs us, took it for granted that 

he 


. $3. Becauſe it might be a means of 
creating ſchiſm, and diſturb the tranquillity of the 
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Caldron he was dead; and thereupon wrote a recantation in his E. Long. Its length from north-weſt to ſouth-eaft is Caledon, 

| 3 „name, as if, before his deceaſe, he had changed his about 80 leagaes ; but its greateſt breadth does not e 

—..— ſentiments. This impoſture being detected, Scot went ceed ten leagues. This iſland is diverſified by hills and 

over to Holland, and ſtaid three weeks at Amſterdam, valleys of various ſize and extent. From the hills iſſue 

where he made a diligent ſearch for the author of Al- abundance of rivulets, which contribute to fertilize the 

tare Damaſcenum, with a deſign to have diſpatched plains. Along its north- eaſt ſhore the land is flat; and 
him. But Calderwood had privately retired into his 1 well watered, and cultivated by the inhabitants 

own country, where he lived ſeveral years. Scot gave after their manner, appeared to great advantage to cap- 

out that the king had furniſhed him with the matter tain Cook's people. Was it not, indeed, for thoſe 

for the pretended recantation, and that he only put it fertile ſpots on the plains, the whole country might be. 

in order. During his retirement, Mr Calderwood col- called a 8 : the mountains and higher parts 

lected all the memorials relating te the eceleſiaſtical af- of the land are in general incapable of cultivation. 

fairs of Scotland, from the beginning of the reforma- They conſiſt chiefly of rocks, many of which are full of 

tion there down to the death of king James; which mundic ; the little ſoil that is upon them is ſcorched 

collection is ſtill preſerved in the univerſity library of and burnt up by the ſun; it is, however, covered with 

Glaſgow ; that which was publiſhed under the title of coarſe graſs and other plants, and here and there co- 

« The true hiſtory of Scotland,” is only an extract vered with trees and ſhrubs. The country in general 

from it. In the advertiſement prefixed to the laſt edi- bears a great reſemblance to thoſe parts of New South 

tion of his Altare Damaſcenum mention is made of his Wales which lie under the ſame parallel of latitude. Se- 

being miniſter of Pencaitland near Edinburgh in 1638; veral of its natural productions are the ſame, and the 

but we find nothing ſaid there, or any where elſe, of his woods are without underwood as well as in that coun- 

death. try. The whole coaſt ſeems to be ſurrounded by 

CALDRON, a large kitchen utenſil, commonly reefs and ſhoals, which render all acceſs to it extreme- 

made of copper; having a moveable iron handle, where- ly dangerous; but at the ſame time guard the coaſts 

by to hang it on a chimney-hook. againſt the attacks of the wind and ſea ; rendering it 

Boiling in CaulDrONs, is a capital puniſhment ſpo- ealily navigable along the coaſt by canoes, and —* 

ken of in middle-age writers, decreed to divers ſorts it abound with fiſh. Every part of the coaſt ſeems to 

of criminals, but chiefly to debaſers of the coin. be inhabited ; the plantations in the plains are laid out 

CALDWALL (Richard), a learned Engliſh phy- with great judgment, and cultivated with much labour. 

ſician, born in Staffordſhire about the year 1513. He They begin their cultivation by ſetting fire to the graſs, 

; | ſtudied phyfic in Brazen-Noſe college, Oxford; and &c. with which the ground is covered, but have no no- 

was examined, admitted unto, and made cenſor of, the tion of preſerving its vigour by manure ; they, how- 

college of phyſicians at London, all in one day. Six ever, recruit it by Tetting it lie for ſome years untouched. 

weeks after he was choſen one of the elects; and in the On the beach was found a large irregular maſs of rock, 

year 1570, was made preſident of that college. Mr not leſs than a cube of ten feet, conſiſting of a cloſe- 

Wood tells us, that he wrote ſeveral pieces in his pro- grained ſtone ſpeckled full of granates ſomewhat bigger 

feſſion ; but he does not tell us what they. were, only than pins heads, from whence it ſeems probable that 

that he tranſlated a book on the art of ſurgery, written ſome valuable minerals may be found on this iſland. It 

by one Horatio More, a Florentine phyſician. We differs from all the other iſlands - yet diſcovered in the 

learn from Camden, that Caldwall founded a chirurgi- South Sea, by being entirely deſtitute of volcanic pro- 

cal lecture in the college of phyſicians, and endowed it ductions. Several plants of a new ſpecies were found 

with a handſome ſalary. He died in 1585. here; and a few, young breadfruit trees, not then ſut- 

CALEB, one of the deputies ſent by the Iſraelites ficiently grown to bear fruit, ſeemed to have come up 

to take a view of the land of Canaan, He made a without culture : plantains and ſugar-canes are here 

good report of the country, and by this means revived in ſmall quantity, and the cocoa-nut trees are ſmall 

the ſpirits of the dejected people; on which account, and thinly planted. A new ſpecies of pafſion-flower 

he and Joſhua were the only perſons who, after their was likewite met with, which was never known to grow 

£ leaving Egypt, ſettled in the land of Canaan. Caleb wild any where but in America. Several Caputi (Mr- 

had, for his ſhare, the mountains and the city of He- LaLEeuca) trees were alſo found in flower. Muſquetos 

bron, from which he drove three kings. Othoniel his here are very numerous. A great variety of birds were 

nephew having taken the city of Debir, Caleb gave ſeen of different claſſes, which were for the moſt part 

him his daughter Achſah in marriage; and died, aged entirely new; particularly a beautiful ſpecies of par- 


11 . rot before unknown to zoologiſts. A new ſpecies of 
* See Scot CALEDONIA, the ancient name of Scotland“ fiſh, of the genus called by Linnzus tetraodon, was 


tond.  Cartvoxia, the name of a ſettlement made by the caught here; and its liver, which was very large, pre- 
Scots, on the weſt (ide of the gulph of Darien, in 1698; ſented at ſupper. Several ſpecies of this genus being 

out of which they were ftarved at the requeſt of the reckoned poiſopous, and the preſent ſpecies bein re- 

Eaſt- India company: for the Engliſh government pro- markably ugly, Meſſ. Forſters hinted their ſuſpicions 

hibited the other colonies ſending them any proviſions; of its quality; but the temptation of a freſh meal, and 

ſo they were obliged to leave it in 1700. | the aſſurances of captain Cook that he had former) 

New CaLEDON1A, an iſland in the ſouth-ſea, lately eaten this identical ſort of fiſh without harm, got the 

diſcovered by captain Cook, and, next to New Hol- better of their ſcruples, and they eat of it. Its oili- 

| land and New Zealand, is the largeſt iſland that hath neſs, however, though it had no other bad taſte than 
| pet been diſcovered in that ſea. It extends from 19. what proceeded from this, prevented them from taking 
| 37. to 22. 30. S. Lat. and from 163. 37. to 167. 14. more than a morſel or two. In a few hours after ** 
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had retired to reſt, they were awakened by very alarm - 


ing ſymptoms, being all ſeized with an extreme giddi- 


neſs ; their hands and feet were numbed, ſo that they 
were ſcarcely able to crawl; and a violent languor and 
oppreſſion ſeized them. Emetics were adminiſtered 
with ſome ſucceſs, but ſudorifics gave the greateſt re- 


lief. Some dogs who had eaten the remainder of the 


liver were likewiſe taken ill; and a pig which had eaten 
the entrails died ſoon after, having ſwelled to an unuſual 


lee. The effects of this poiſon on the gentlemen did 


not go entirely off in leſs than fix weeks. Abundance 
turtle was ſeen here. The natives had not the leaſt 
notion of goats, hogs, dogs, or cats, and had not 
cen à name for any of them. 

he inhabitants are very ſtout, tall, and in general 
ell proportioned; their features mild; their beards 
and hair black, and ſtrongly frizzled, ſo as to be 
ſomewhat woolly in ſome individuals: their colour is 
ſwarthy, or a dark cheſnut brown. A few were ſeen 
who meaſured fix feet four inches. They are remark- 
ably courteous, not at all addicted to pilfering and 
ſtealing ; in which character of honeſty they are ſin- 


gular, all the other nations in the South Sea being re- 


markably thieviſh. Some wear their hair NS» and tie 
it up to the crown of their heads; others ſuffer only a 
large lock to grow on each fide, which they tie up in 
clubs ; many others, as well as all the women, wear it 
cropt ſhort. They make uſe of a kind of comb made 
of {ticks of hard wood from ſeven to nine or ten inches 
long, and about the thickneſs of knitting needles; a 
number of theſe, ſeldom exceeding 20, but generally. 
fewer, are faſtened together at one end, parallel to and 
near one tenth of an inch from each other ; the ends, 
which are a little pointed, will ſpread out or open like 
the ſticks of a fan. Theſe combs they always wear in 
their hair on one fide of their head. Some had a kind 
of concave cylindrical ſtiff black cap, which appeared 
to be a great ornament among them, and was ſuppoſed 
to be worn only by the chiefs and warriors. A large 
ſheet of ſtrong paper, whenever they got one in ex- 
change, was commonly applied to this purpoſe. The 
men go naked; only tying a ſtring round their middle, 
and another round their neck. A little piece of a 
brown cloth made of the bark of a fig-tree, ſometimes 
tucked up to the belt, and ſometimes pendulous, 
ſcarcely deſerves the name of a covering; nor indeed 
does it ſeem at all intended for that purpoſe. This 
piece of cloth is ſometimes of ſuch a length, that the 
extremity is faſtened to the ftring round the neck; to 
this ſtring they likewiſe hang ſmall round beads of 
a pale green nephritic ſtone. Coarſe garments were 
ſeen among them made of a ſort of matting; but they 
ſeemed never to wear them, except when in their ca- 
noes and unemployed. The women ſeemed to be in a 
ſervile ſtate: they were the only perſons of the family 
who had any employment, and ſeveral of them brought 
bundles of ſticks and fuel on their backs : thoſe who 
had children carried them on their backs in a kind- of 
latchel. The women alſo were ſeen to dig up the earth 
in order to plant it. They are in general of a dark 
cheſnut, and ſometimes mahogany brown; their ſta- 
ture middle-fized, ſome being rather tall, and their 
whole form rather ſtout, and ſomewhat clumſy. Their 
reſs is the moſt disfiguring that can be imagined, and 
g1ves them a thick ſquat ſhape ; it is a ſhort petticoat 
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or fringe, conſiſting of filaments or little cords, about Caledonia. 


W 


eight inches long, which are faſtened to a very lon 
ſtring, which they have tied ſeveral times round their 
waiſt, The filaments, or little ropes, therefore, lie a- 
bove each other in ſeveral layers, forming a kind of 
thick thatch all round the body, but' which does not 
near cover the thigh : theſe filaments were ſometimes 
dyed black; but frequently thoſe on the outſide only 
were of that colour, the reſt being of a dirty grey. 
There was not a ſingle inſtance, during the ſhip's ſtay 
in this iſland, of the women permitting any indecent 
familiarity with an European: they took pleaſure in 
practiſing the arts of a jilting coquette, but never be- 
came abſolute wantons. The general ornaments of both 
ſexes are ear-rings of tortoiſe ſhells; necklaces, or amu- 
lets, made both of ſhells and ſtones ; and bracelets made 
of large ſhells, which they wear above the elbows. 
The houſes, or huts, in New Caledonia, are circu- 
lar, ſomething like a bee-bive, and full as cloſe and 
warm ; the entrance is by a ſmall door, or long ſquare 
hole, juſt big enough to admit a man bent double : 
the fide walls are about four feet and a half high; but 
the roof 1s lofty, and peaked to a point at the top, a- 
bove which is a poſt or ſtick of wood, which is gene- 
nerally ornamented either with carving or ſhells, or 
both. The framing is of ſmall ſpars, reeds, &c. and 
both ſides and roof are thick, and cloſe covered with 
thatch made of coarſe long graſs. In the inſide of the 
houſe are ſet up poſts, to which croſs ſpars are faſten- 
ed, and platforms made, for the conveniency of laying 
any thing on. Some houſes have two floors, one above 
another; the floor is laid with dried graſs, and here 
and there mats are ſpread for the principal people to fit 
or ſleep on. In theſe houſes there was no paſſage for 
the ſmoke but through the door; they were intolerably 
ſmoky, and ſo hot as to be inſupportable to thoſe 
unaccultomed to them: probably the ſnioke is intend- 
ed to drive out the muſquetos which ſwarm here. They 
commonly erect two or three of theſe huts near each 
other under a cluſter of lofty fig-trees, whoſe leaves are 
impervious to the rays of the ſun. | 9 5 
he canoes uſed here are very heavy clumſy veſſels; 
they are made of two trees hollowed out, having à 
raiſed gunnel about two inches high, and cloſed at each 
end with a bulk head of the fame height; ſo that the 
whole is like a long ſquare trough about three feet 
ſhorter than the body of the canoe. Two canoes thus 
fitted are faſtened to each other about three feet aſun- 
der, by means of croſs ſpars, which project about a 
foot over each ſide. Over theſe is laid a deck or heavy 
platform made of plank and ſmall round ſpars, on which 
they have a fire-hearth, and generally a fire burning; 
they are navigated by one or two latteen-+ſaile, extended 
to a ſmall Jatteen yard, the end of which is fixed in a 
notch or hole in the deck. N 
Notwithſtanding the inoffenſive diſpolition of the in- 
habitants of New Caledonia, they are well provided 
with offenſive weapons; as clubs, ſpears, darts, and 
llings for throwing ſtones. Their clubs are about two 
feet and an half long, and variouſly formed; ſome like 
a ſcythe, others like a pick - ax; ſome have a head like 
a hawk, and others have round heads, but all are 
neatly made; many of their darts and ſpears are no leſs. 
neat, and ornamented with carvings. The ſlings are 
as ſimple as poſſible ; but they take ſome pains to form 


the 
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| Caledonia the ſtones that they uſe into a proper ſhape, which is @Carnnvar of priſoners, in law, a liſt of all the pri- 

| U ſomething like an egg, ſuppoſing both ends to be ſoners names in the cuſtody of each reſpective ſheriff *, | * 

| Calendaf. like the fall one. They drive the dart by the al- CALENDARIUDM rrozx, in botany, a calendar C*lnduls Calc 

1 ; ſiſtance of ſhort cords knobbed at one end and looped containing an exact regiſter of the reſpective times in * See the 5, _ 

| at the other, called by the ſeamen beckets, Theſe which the plants of * given province or climate ger. ticle Elen. 
contained a quantity of red wool taken from the vam- minate, expand, and ſhed their leaves and flowers, or 
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pyre, or great Indian bat. Bows and arrows are wholly 
unknown among them. þ 

Their language bears no affinity to that ſpoken in 
the other South-ſea iſlands, the word arrekee and 
one or two more excepted. This is the more extra- 
ordinary, as different dialects of one language were 
ſpoken not only in the eaſterly iſlands, but at New 
Zealand. | 

A muſica] inftrument, a kind of whiſtle, was procu- 
red here. It was a little poliſhed piece of brown wood 
about two inches long, ſhaped like a kind of bell, tho? 


apparently ſolid, with a rope fixed at the ſmall end; 


two holes were made in it near the baſe, and another 


near the inſertion of the rope, all which communicated 


with each other; and by blowing in the uppermoſt, a 
fhrill ſound like whiſtling was produced : no other in- 
ſtrument was ſcen among them that had the leaſt rela- 
tion to muſic. 

Many of the New-Caledonians were ſeen with pro- 
digiouſly thick legs and arms, which ſeemed to be af- 
fected with a kind of leproſy ; the ſwelling was found 


to be extremely hard, but the ſkin was not alike harſh. 


and ſcaly in all thoſe who were afflicted with the diſor- 
der. The preternatural expanſion of the arm or le 
did not appear to be a great inconvenience to thoſe 
who ſuffercd it; and they ſeemed to intimate that they 
very rarely felt any pain in it; but in ſome the diforder 
began to form blotches, which are marks of a great de- 
gree of virulence. | 
Here- they bury their dead in the ground. The 
ve of a chief who had been lain in battle here re- 


ſembled a large mole-hill, and was decorated with 


fpears, darts, paddles, &c. all ſtuck upright in the 

round round about it. Lieutenant Pickerſgill was 
2 a chief whom they named Tea-booma, and ſtyl- 
ed their arrelee or ting; but nothing further is known 
of their government, and nothing at all of their re- 
ligion. 

*CALEFACT ION, the production of heat in a 
body from the action of fire, or that impulſe impreſ- 
fed by a hot body on others around it. This word is 
uſed in pharmacy, by way of diſtinction from coction, 
which implies boiling ; whereas calefaQtion is only heat- 
ing a thing. 

CALENBERG, a caſtle of Germany, in the duchy 
of Brunſwic and principality of Calenberg. It is ſeated 
on the river Leine, and is 15 miles ſouth of Hanover. 
It is ſubject to the duke of Brunſwic Lunenburg, elec- 
tor of Hanover, and king of Great Britain. E. Long. 
9. 43. N. Lat. 52. 20. 

CALENBERG, a Principality of Lower Saxony, and 
one of the three parts of the duchy of Brunſwic, is 
bounded on the north by the duchy of Verden, on the 
eaſt by the principality of Zell, on the ſouth by the 
principalities of Grubenhagen and Wolfenbuttle, and 
on the weſt by Weſtphalia. It belongs to the elector 
of Hanover. 

CALENDAR, in aſtronomy and chronology. See 
KALENDAR. 


ripen and diſperſe their ſeeds, For particulars on this 
curious ſubject, ſee the articles DETOLIAATIO, Exrro- 
RESCENTIA, FRONDESCENTIA, FRUCTESCENTIA, and 
GERMINATIO. 

CALENDER, a machine uſed in manufactories to 
preſs certain woollen and filken ſtuffs and linens, tg 
make them ſmooth, even, and gloſſy, or to give them 
waves, or water them, as may 1 ſeen in mohairs and 
tabbies. This inſtrument is compoſed of two thick 
cylinders or rollers, of very hard and well poliſhed 
wood, round which the ſtuffs to be calendered are 
wound: theſe rollers are placed croſs-wife between two 
very thick boards, the lower ſerving as a fixed baſe, and 
the vpper moveable by means of a thick fcrew with a 
rope faſtened to a ſpindle which makes its axis: the 
uppermoſt board is loaded with large ſtones weighing 
20,000 Ib or more. At Paris they have an extraordi- 
nary machine of this kind, called the royal calender, 
made by order of M. Colbert. The lower table or plank 
is made of a block of ſmooth marble, and the upper 
is lined with a plate of poliſhed copper. The alternate 
motion of the upper board ſometimes one way and 
ſometimes another, together with the progres weight 
laid upon it, gives the ſtuffs their gloſs and ſmoothneſs ; 
or gives them the waves, by making the cylinders on 
which they are pnt roll with great force over the un- 
dermoſt board. When they would put a roller from 
under the calender, they only incline the undermoſt 
board of the machive. The dreſſing alone, with the 
many turns they make the ſtuffs and linens undergo 
in the calender, gives the waves, or waters them, a6 
the workmen call it. It is a miſtake to think, as ſome 
have aſſerted, and Mr Chambers among others, that 
they uſe rollers. with a ſhallow indenture or engraving 
cut into them. 

CALENDERS, a ſort of Mahometan friars, ſo call- 
ed from Santon Calenderi their founder. This Santon 


went barcheaded, without a ſhirt, and with the ſkin of 


a wild beaſt thrown over his ſhoulders. He wore a 
kind of apron before, the ſtrings of which were adorn- 
ed with counterfeit precious ſtones. His diſciples are 
rather a ſe& of Epicureans, than a ſociety of religious. 
They honour a tavern as much as they do a moſque; 


and think they pay as acceptable worſhip to God by 


the free uſe of his creatures, as others do by the greateſt 
auſterities and acts of devotion. They are called, in 
Perſia and Arabia, Abdals, or Abdallat, i. e. perſons 
conſecrated to the honour and ſervice of God. Their 
garment is a ſingle coat, made up of a variety of pie- 
ces, and quilted like a rug. They preach in the mar- 
ket-places, and live upon what their auditors beſtow on 
them. They are generally very vicious perſons ; for 
which reaſon they are not admitted into any houſes. 
CALENDS, in Roman antiquity. See KALEnDs. 
CALENDULA, the maxycotD; a genus of the 
polygamia neceſſaria order, belonging to the ſyngene- 
tia claſs of plants. Of this there are eight ſpecies, none 
of them natives of Europe. The common kind 1s ſo 


well known as to need no definition; and none of the 
| others 


merit any, except the fruticoſa, which hath lately 
* e from the Cape of Good Hope. It 
hath a ſlender, ſhrubby, ennial ſtalk, which riſes to 
the beight of ſeven or eight feet, but requires ſupport: 
this ſends out 2 great number of weak branches from 
the bottom to the top, which hang downward unleſs 
they are ſupported: they are garniſhed with oval leaves, 
having ſhort flat footſtalks ; theſe are of a ſhining green 
colour on their upper ſide, but paler underneath : the 
fwers come out at the end of the branches, on ſhort 
naked footſtalks. This is eaſily , propagated by cut- 
tings, which may be planted at any time in ſummer in 
- ſhady border, or © erwiſe ſhaded with mats in the 
heat of the day: in five or fix weeks theſe will have ta- 


ach put in a ſeparate pot, and;placed in the ſhade till 
hey 9506 taken freſh root; then they may be placed, 
with other hardy exotic plants, in a ſheltered ſituation, 
where they may remain till the froſt begins, when they 
muſt be removed into the - green-houſe, placing them 
near the windows that they may enjoy the free air; 
for this plant only requires protection from froſt. The 
ſeeds of the common ſort may be fown in March or A- 
pril, where the plants are to remain; and will require 
no other culture but to keep them clear of weeds, and 
to thin the plants where they are too thick. The 
flowers of the common. marigold are ſappoſed to be a- 
rient and attenuating, as alſo cardiac, alexipharmac, 
and ſudorific z they are principally celebrated in uterine 
obſtructions, the jaundice, and for throwing out the 
ſmall-pox. Their ſenſible qualities, however, give 
little foundation for theſe virtues : they have ſcarce any 
taſte, and have no conſiderable ſmell. The leaves of 
the plant diſcover” a 'viſcid ſweetiſhneſs, accompanied 
with a more durable ſaponaceous pungency and warmth: 
theſe ſeem capable of anſwering ſome uſeful purpoſes 
a3 a ſtimulating, aperient, and antiſcorbutic medicine. 
CALENTIUS (Elifius), a Neapolitan poet and 
proſe author. He was preceptor to Frederic the ſon 
of Ferdinand king of Naples, and the earlieſt writer on 
the illegality of putting criminals to death except for 
murder. Died in 153. | 
CALENTURE, a feveriſh diſorder incident to 
ſailors in hot countries; the principal ſymptom of 
which is their imagining the ſea to be green fields: 
hence, attempting to walk abroad in theſe imaginary 
laces of delight, they are frequently loſt. Vomiting, 
leeding, a ſpare diet, and the neutral falts, are re- 
commended in this diſorder ; a fingle vomit commonly 
removing the delirium, and the cooling medicines com- 
pleting the cure. Ea | | 
CALEPIN (Ambrofius), an Auguſtin monk of Ca- 
lepio, whence he took his name, in the 16th century. 
He is author of a dictionary of eight languages, ſince 
2ugmented by Paſſerat and others. 
CALES (anc. geog.), a municipal city of ſome 
note in Campania, at no great diſtance from Caſili- 
num. The epithet Calenut is by Horace and Juvenal 
2 to a generous wine which the territory pro- 
uced, | Te * 
CALET Es, (anc. geog.), a people of Gallia Celti- 
ca, on the confines of Belgica, ſituated between the ſea 
and the Sequana, Now called /e Pais de Caux, in 
Normandy, LAI, | 
Ve ETURE, a fort on the iſland of Ceylon, at 
ol. III, 


— 
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the mouth of a river of the ſame name. The Dutch Calf. 


ken root, when they ſhould be ſeparately taken up, 


GAL 


became maſters of it in 1655 but were afterwards ob- 


liged to leave it. E. Long. 80. 51. N. Lat. 6. 38. 


CALF, in. zoology, the young of the ox kind. 

There are two ways of breeding calves'that are in- 
tended to be reared. The one is to let the calf run a- 
bout with its dam all the year round; which is the 
method in the cheap breeding countries, and is gene- 
rally allowed to niche the belt cattle. The other is to 
take them from the dam after they have ſucked about 4 
a fortnight; they are then to be taught to drink flat 
milk, which is to be made but juſt warm for them, it 
being very dangerous to give it them too hot. The 
beſt time of weaning calves is from January to May: 
they ſhould have milk for 12 weeks after; and a fort- 
night before that is left off, water ſhould be mixed with 
the milk in larger and larger quantities. When the 
calf has been fed on milk for about a month, little 
whiſps of hay ſhould be placed all about him in cleft 
ſticks to induce him to eat. In the beginning of A- 
pril they ſhould be turned out to graſs ; only for a few 
days they ſhould be taken in for the night, and have 
milk and water given them : the ſame may alſo be gi- 
ven them in a pail ſometimes in the field, till they-are 
ſo able to feed themſelves that they do not regard it. 
r N they are turned into muſt not be too rank, 
but ſhort and ſweet, that they may like it, and yet get 
it with ſome labour. Calves ſhould always be weaned 
at graſs; for if it be done with hay and water, they of- 
ten big · belly d on it, and are apt to rot. When 
thoſe among the males are ſelected which are to be kept 
as bulls, the reſt ſhould be geſt for oxen: the ſooner 
the better. Between 10 and 20 days is a proper age. 
About London almoſt all the calves are fatted for t 
butcher. The reaſon of this is, that there is a good mar- 
ket for them; and the lands there are not ſo profitable 
to breed upon as in cheaper countries. The way to 
make calves fat and fine is, the keeping them very 
clean; giving them freſh litter every day and the 
hanging a large chalk-ſtone in ſome corner where they 
can rally get at it to lick it, but where it is out of the 
way of being fouled by their dung and urine. The 
coops are cot placed ſo as not to have too much ſun 
upon them, and ſo bigh above the ground that the u- 
rine may run off. They alſo bleed them once when 
they are a month old, and a ſecond time before they 
kill them; which is a great addition to the beauty and 
whiteneſs of their fleſh : the bleeding: is by ſome re- 
peated much oftener, but this is ſufficient. Calves are 
very apt to be looſe in their bowels ; which waſtes and 
very much injures them. The remedy is to give them 
chalk ſcraped among milk, pouring it down with a 
horn, If this does not fucceed, they give them bole 
armenic in large doſes, and uſe the cold bath e 


morning. If a cow will not let a ſtrange calf ſuck her, 


the common method is to rub both her noſe and the 
calf's with a little brandy ; this generally reconciles 
them after a few 25 

Golden CALF, an idol ſet up and worſhipped by the 
Iſraelites at the foot of Mount Sinai in their paſſage 
through the wilderneſs to the land of Canaan. Our 


verſion makes Aaron faſhion this calf. with a graving 


tool after he had caſt it in a mould: the Geneva tranf- 
lation makes him engrave it firſt, and caſt it afterwards. 
Others, with more probability, render the whole verſe 

90 thus: 
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C AL 
thus: * And Aaron received them, (the golden ear- 
rings), and tied them up in a bag, and got them caſt 
into a molten calf;” which verſion is authoriſed by the 
different ſenſes of the word fzur, which ſignifies to tie 
up or bind, as well as to ſhape or form; and of the 


[ 


word cherret, which is uſed both for a graving tool 
and a bag. Some of the ancient fathers — been of 
opinion that this idol had only the face of a calf, and 
the ſhape of a man from the neck downwards, in imi- 
tation of the Egyptian Iſis. Others have thought it 
was only the head of an ox without a body, But the 
moſt general opinion is, that it was an entire calf in 
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of a very good quality. They 
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imitation of the Apis worſhipped by the Egyptians ; 
among whom, no doubt, the Iſraelites had acquired 
their propenſity to idolatry. This calf Moſes is faid to 
have burnt with fire, reduced to powder, and ſtrewed 
vpon the water which the people were to drink. How 
this could be accompliſhed hath been a queſtion. Molt 
people have thought, that as gold is indeſtructible, it 
could only be burnt by the miraculous power of God; 
but M. Stahl conjectures that Moſes diſſolved it by 


+ Sce Chemi- means of liver of ſulphur 1. The Rabbins tell us that 
/iry, no zar the people were made to drink of this water in order to 


diſtinguiſh the idolaters from the reſt ; for that as ſoon 
as they had drunk of it, the beards of the former turn- 
ed red. The cabbalifts add, that the calf weighed 
125 quintals ; which they gather from the Hebrew 
word maſſekah, whoſe numerical letters make 125. 

Sea-Caur. See PhHoca. 

CALI, a town of Popayan in South America, ſeat- 
ed in a valley of the ſame name on the river Cauca. 
The governor of the province uſually reſides there. W. 
Long. 78. 5. N. Lat. 3. 15. 

CALIBER, or Cali ER, properly denotes the dia- 
meter of any body; thus we ſay, two columns of the 
ſame caliber, the caliber of the bore of a gun, the cali- 
ber of a bullet, &c. | 

CarliBER-Compaſſes, a ſort of compaſſes made with 
arched legs to take the diameter of round or ſwelling 
bodies. See COMPASSES. | 

Caliber-compaſlſes, are chiefly uſed by gunners, for 
taking the diameters of the ſeveral parts of a piece of 
ordnance, or of bombs, bullets; &c. Their legs are 
therefore circular; and move on an arch of braſs, where- 
on is marked the inches and half inches, to ſhow how 
far the points of the compaſſes are opened aſunder. _ 

Some are alſo made for taking the diameter of th 
bore of a gun or mortar. 1 

The gaugers alſo ſometimes uſe calipers, to embrace 
the two heads of any caſk, in order to find its length. 

The calipers uſed by carpenters and joiners, is a piece 
of board notched triangular-wiſe in the middle for the 
taking of meaſure. | #45 2087 

CaListt-Rulc, is an inſtrument, wherein a right 
line is ſo divided, as that the firſt part being equal to 
the diameter of an iron or leaden ball of one pound 
weight, the other parts are to the firſt, as the diameters 


of balls of two, three, four, &c. pounds, are to the 


diameter of a ball of one pound. The caliper is uſed 
by engineers, from the weight of the ball given, to de- 
termine its diameter or caliper, or vice verſa. 
CALICOULAN, or QuiLLon, a town of Aſia, in 
the Eaſt Indies, on the coaſt of Malabar, and in the pen- 


inſula on this ſide the Ganges, where the Dutch have a 


factory. E. Long. 75. 21. N. Lat. 9. 5 
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CALICUT, a kingdom of India, on thi | 
Ganges, vpon the coaſt of Malabar. It — 
miles long, and as much broad. 3 


chen 
ö 


It has many woods, C*\forvi, 


rivers, and marſhes, and is very populous ; but does 


not produce much corn, abundance of rice being im. 
ed from Canara, The land along the ſea-coaſt-is 
ow and ſandy, and produces a number of cocoa- trees. 
The higher grounds produce Pepper and cardamoms 
ave likewiſe timber fo- 
building, white and yellow ſanders, caſſia lignea, ce. 
ſia fiſtula, nux vomica, and cocculus indicus. 'Th« 
woods, abound with parrots and monkeys, as well 3 
different kinds of er They have alſo, plenty af 
fiſh, ſeveral ſorts of medicinal drugs, and their moun- 
tains produce iron. The ſamorin, or king, of Calicy:. 
was once maſter. of all the coaſt of Malabar; but at 
his death he left it by will among four of his nephews. 
He who governs Calicut has a palace of ſtone, and 
there is ſome appearance of grandeur about bis court. 
He carries on a conſiderable trade, which makes the 
people of Calicut richer than their neighbours. In for- 
mer times they had ſeveral ſtrange cuſtoms; ſome of 
which are ſtill kept ups particularly the ſamorin's wife 
muſt be firſt enjoyed by the high-prieſt,-who may have 
ber three nights if he pleaſes. | The nobles permit the 
other prieſts to take the ſame liberty, but the lower 
le cannot have that honour. \A,womar may marry 
a number of huſbands; each of whom has her ten days 
or more by turns, as they agree among themſelves; 
and provides her all things neceſſary during that time. 
When ſhe proves with child, ſhe names the father ; 
who, after the child is weaned, takes care of its educa- 
tion. Theſe people have no pens, ink, or paper; but 
write with a bodkin on flags that grow by the ſides of 
the rivers. By this means the letters are in ſome ſenſe 
engraved ; and ſo tough are the flags, that they will laſt 
for a great number of years. This was the firſt land 
diſcovered by the Portugueſe in 1498. | 


CALICUT, a town of Aſia, in the kingdom of that 


name on the coaſt of Malabar. It contains a great 
number of mean low houſes, each of which has a gar- 
den. The Engliſh had a factory here, but it is remo- 
ved to Tilicherry. E. Long. 76. 4. N. Lat. 11. 21. 
CALIDA Trax ræ, (from calar heat); plants that 
are natives of warm climates. Such are thoſe of the 
Eaſt Indies, South America, Egypt, and the Canary 
Iſlands. Theſe plants, ſays Linnæus, will bear a de- 
=o of heat which is as 40 on a ſcale in which the 
reezing point 1s ©, and 100 the heat of boiling water. 
In the 10" degree of cold they ceaſe to grow, loſe 


their leaves, become barren, are ſuffocated, and periſh; 


CALIDUCT, in antiquity, a kind of pipes or ca- 


nal diſpoſed along the walls of houſes or apartments, 
uſed by the ancients for conveying heat to ſeveral re- 
mote parts of the houſe from one common furnace. 


CALIFORNIA, the molt northerly of all the Spa- 


niſh dominions on the continent of America, is ſome- 


times diſtinguiſhed by the names of New Albion, and 


the Jas Carabirat: but the moſt ancient appellation is 
California; a word probably owin 

or to ſome words ſpoken by the * Pu and miſunder- 
Rood by the Spaniards. For a long time California 
was thought to be an iſland; but Father Caino, a Ger- 


man Jeſuit, diſcovered it to be a peninſula joining to the 


Ame- 


rica. 


coaſt of New Mexico and the ſouthern parts o 


to ſome accident, 


0 A 1 
i is peninſula extends from Cape St Sebaſtian, 
lifurnis. Iyin N yrs ns 43. 30. to Cape St Lucar which 
lies in north latitude 22. 32. It is divided from New 
Mexico by the gulph, or as ſome call it the lade, of 
California, or Vermilion Sea, on the eaſt; on the north, 
by that part of the continent of North America which 
„ leaſt known; and on the weſt and ſouth, by the 
Pacific Ocean or great South Sea, The coaſts, eſpe- 
ciaily towards the Vermilion Sea, are covered with in- 
habited iſlands, on ſome of which the Jeſuits have 
-+:bliſhed ſettlements, ſuch as St Clement, Paxaros, 
% Anne, Cedars (ſo called from the great number of 
theſe trees it produces), St Joſeph, and a multitude of 
others, But the iſlands beſt known are three lying off 
Cape St Lucar, towards the Mexican coaſt, Theſe are 
called Les Tres Marias, „the three Maries.“ They 
are but ſmall, have good wood and water, ſalt pits, 
and abundance of game; therefore the Engliſh and 
French pirates have ſometimes wintered there, when 
bound on cruizes in the South Seas. | 
As California lies altogether within the temperate 
zone, the natives are neither chilled with cold, nor 
ſcorched with heat; and indeed the improvements in 
agriculture made by the Jeſuits afford ſtrong proofs of 
the excellency of the climate. In ſome. places the air 
is extremely hot and dry ; and the earth wild, rugged, 
and barren. In a country ſtretching about 800 miles in 
length, there muſt be conſiderable variations of ſoil and 
climate; and indeed we find, from good authority, that 
California produces ſome of the moſt beautiful lawns, 
as well as many of the moſt inhoſpitable deſarts, in the 
univerſe. Upon the whole, although California is ra- 
ther rough and craggy, we are aſſured by the Jeſuit 
Vinegas, and other good writers, that with due culture 
it furniſhes every neceſſary and conveniency of life; 
and that, even where the atmoſphere is hotteſt, vapours 
ring from the fea, and diſperſed by pleaſant breezes, 
render it of a moderate temperature. „ bes, 
The peninſula of "California is now ſtocked with all 
forts of domeſtic animals known in Spain and Mexico. 
Horſes, mules, aſſes, oxen, ſheep, hogs, goats, and all 
other quadrupeds imported, thrive and increaſe in this 
country, Among the native animals is a ſpecies of deer 
of the ſize of a young heifer, and greatly reſembling it 
in ſhape; the head is like that of a deer; and the horns 
thick and erooked like thoſe of a ram. The hoof of the 
animal is large, round, and cloven, the ſkin ſpotted; but 
the hair thinner and the tail ſharper than thoſe of a 
deer. Its fleſh is greatly eſteemed. There is another 
anima] peculiar to this country, larger and more bulky 
than a ſheep, but greatly reſembling it in figure, and, 
like it, covered with a fine black or white wool. - The 
fleſh of this animal. is nouriſhing and delicious; and, 
bappily for the natives, it is ſo abundant, that nothi 
more is required than the trouble of hunting, 2 
animals wander about in droves in the foreſts and on 
the mountains. Father Torque mado deſcribes a crea- 
ture which he calls a ſpecies of large bear, ſomething 
like a buffalo, of the ſize of a ſleer, and nearly of the 
ſigure of a ſtag. Its hair is. a quarter of a yard in 
length, its neck long and aukward, and on its forehead 
are horns branched Fike thoſe of a ſtag. The tail is a 
- yard in length and half a yard in breadth; and the 
hoofs cloven like thoſe of an ox. With regard to 
irds, we have but an imperfect account; only, in ge- 
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neral, Father Venegas tells us that the coaſt is plen- California. ' 


tifully ſtored with peacocks, buſtards, geeſe, crancs, 
and moſt of the birds common in other parts of the 
world. The quantity of fiſh which reſort to theſe 


coaſts are incredible. Salmon, turbot, barbel, ſkate, 
mackerel, &c. are caught here with very little trou- 


ble; together with pearl oyſters, common oyſters, 
lobſters, and a variety of exquiſite ſhell-fiſh. Plen- 


ty of turtle are alſo caught on the coaſts. On the 


South Sea coaſts are ſome ſhell-fiſh peculiar to it, and 
porncgs the moſt beautiful in the world; their luſtre 
ſurpaſſing that of the fineſt pearl, and darting their 
rays through a tranſparent varniſh of an elegant vivid 
blue, like the Japis lazuli. The fame of California 
for pearls ſoon drew forth great numbers of adventu- 
rers, who ſearched every part of the gulpb, and are ſtill 
employed in that work, notwithſtanding faſhion has 


greatly diminiſhed the value of this elegant natural pro- 


auction. Father Torquimado obſerves that the ſea of 


California affords very rich pearl fiſheries; and that the 


he/tias, or beds of oyſters, may be ſeen in three or four 
fathom water, almoſt as plain as if they were on the 
ſurface. | | 

The extremity of the peninſula towards Cape St Lu- 
car is more level, temperate, and fertile, than the other 
parts, and conſequently more woody. In the more di- 
ſtant parts, even to the fartheſt miſſions on the eaſt 
coaſt, no large timber hath yet been diſcovered. A 
ſpecies of manna is found in this country, which, ac- 
. to the accounts of the Jeſuits, has all the ſweet · 
neſs of refined. ſugar without its whiteneſs. The natives 


firmly believe that this juice drops from heaven. 


The Californians are well made, and very ſtrong. 
They are extremely puſilanimous, inconſtant, ſtupid, 
and even inſenſible, and ſeem extremely deſerving of 
the character given to the Indians in general, under 
the article Au ERNI CA. Before the Europeans penetra- 


ted into California, the natives had no form of reli- 


gion. The miĩſſionaries indeed tell us many tales con- 
cerning them, but they ſo evidently bear the marks of 
forgery as not to be worth repeating. Each nation was 
then an aſſemblage of ſeveral cottages more or leſs nu- 
merous, that were all mutually confederated by alli - 
ances, but without any chief. They were ſtrangers 
even to filial obedience. No kind of dreſs was uſed by 


the men; but the women made uſe of ſome coverings, 


and were even fond of ornamenting themſelves with 
arls and ſuch other trinkets as the country afforded. 
That moſtly diſplayed their ingenuity was the con- 


ſtruction of their fiſhing nets, which are faid by the Je- 


ſuits to have even exceeded in goodneſs thoſe made 


in Europe. They were made by the women, of a 


coarſe kind of flax procured from ſome plants which 


grow there. Their houſes were built of branches and 
—— of trees: nay, many of them were only incloſures 


of earth and ſtone, raiſed half a yard high, without any 
covering; and even theſe were ſo ſmall, that they could 


not ſtretch themſelves at length in them. In winter, 
they dwelt under ground in caves either natural or ar- 


tiſicial. b | : - 
In 1526, Ferdinand Cortez, having reduced and 


ſettled Mexico, attempted the conqueſt of California; 
but was obliged to return, without even taking a ſur- 


vey of the country, a report of his death having diſpo- 
ſed the Mexicans to a general inſurrection. Some other 
9 O 2 attempts 


1 


* 


1 


were alſo unſucceſsful ; and this valuable coaſt was lon 

negle&ed by the Spaniards, who, to this day, have but 
one ſettlement upon it. In 1595, a galleon was ſent to 
make diſcoveries on the Californian ſhore; but the veſ- 
ſel was unfortunately loſt. Seven years after, the count 
de Monteroy; then viceroy of New Spain, ſent Seba- 
ſtian Biſcayno on the ſame deſign with two ſhips and 


a tender; but he made no diſcovery of importance. In 


1684, the marquis de Laguna, alſo viceroy of New 
Spain, diſpatched two ſhips with a tender to make diſ- 


coveries on the lake of California, He returned with 
an indifferent account, but was among the firſt that 


aſſerted that California was not an iſland; which was 
afterwards confirmed by Father Caino, as already re- 
lated. In 1697, the Spaniards being diſcouraged by 
their loſſes and diſappointments, the Jeſuits Blicited 
and obtained permiſſion to undertake the conqueſt of 
California. They arrived among the ſavages with cu- 
riofities that might amuſe them, corn for their food, and 


clothes for which they could not but perceive the ne- 


ceſſity. The hatred theſe people bore the Spaniſh name 
could not ſupport itſelf againſt theſe demonſtrations of 


| benevolence. They teſtified their acknowledgments as 
much as their want of ſenſibility and their inconſtancy 


would permit them. "Theſe faults were partly overcome 
by the religious inſtitutors, who purſued their project 
with a degree of warmth and reſolution peculiar to the 
ſociety. ey made themſelves carpenters, maſons, 
weavers, and huſbandmen ; and by theſe. means ſuc- 
ceeded in imparting knowledge, and in ſome meaſure 
a taſte for the uſeful arts, to this ſavage people, who 
have been all ſucceſſively formed into one body. In 


1745, they compoſed 43 villages, ſeparated from each 


other by the barrenneſs of the ſoil and the want of wa- 


ter. The inhabitants of theſe ſmall villages ſubſiſt prin- 


cipally on corn and pulſe, which they cultivate ; and on 
the fruits and domeſtic animals of Europe, the breed- 


15 of which laſt is an object of continual attention. 


e Indians have each their field, and the property of 
what they reap; but ſuch is their want of foreſight, 
that they would ſquander in a day what they had ga- 
thered, if the . did not take upon himſelf” to 
diſtribute it to them as they ſtand in need of it. They 
manufacture ſome coarſe ſtuffs ; and the neceſſaries they 
are in want of are purchaſed with pearls, and with wine 
nearly reſembling that of Madeira, which they ſell to 
the Mexicans and to the galleons, and which experi- 
ence hath ſhewn the neceſſity of prohibiting in Cali- 
fornia. A few laws, which are very ſimple, are ſuffi- 
cient to regulate this riſing ſtate. In order to enforce 
them, the miſſionary chooſes the moſt intelligent per- 
ſon of the village; who is empowered to whip and im- 
priſon, the 2 puniſhments of which they have any 
knowledge. In all California there are only two gar - 
riſons, each conſiſting of 30 men, and a ſoldier with e- 
very miſſionary. Theſe troops were choſen by the le- 

iſlators, though they are paid by the government. 
Were the court of Madrid to puſh their intereſt with 
half the zeal of the Jeſuits, California might become 
one of the moſt valuable of their acquſitions, on ac- 


count of the pearls and other valuable articles of com- 
merce which the country contains. At preſent the little 


Spaniſh town near Cape St Lucar is made uſe of for no 


other purpoſe than as a place of refreſhment for the 
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California. attempts were made by the officers of Cortez, but theſe 


'yoke o 


C A L 
Manila ſhip, and the head reſidence of the miſſiongrict 
CALIGULA, the Roman” emperor 400 8 


A. D. 37, began his reign with every promiſing ap- Q. Then, 


3 of becoming the real father of his eople; 
ut at the end of eight months he was ſeized with a fe. 
ver, which, it 1s thought, left a frenzy on his'mind: for 
his diſpoſition totally changed, and he committed the 
moſt atrocious acts of impiety, cruelty, and folly ; ſuch 
as proclaiming his horſe ok feeding it at his table 
introducing it to the temple -in the veſtments of the 

rieſts of Jupiter, &c. wo: ; cauſing facrifices to be of. 

red to himſelf, his wife, and the horſe. After ha 
ving murdered many of his ſubjects with his own hand, 
and cauſed others to be put to death without any juſt 


cauſe, he was aſſaſſinated by a tribune of the people as 


he came out of the amphitheatre, A. D. 4t, in the 29% 
year of his age, and 47 of his reign. en 
CALIN, a compound metal, whereof the Chineſe 
make tea - caniſters, and the like. The ingredients ſeem 
to be lead and tin. 5 8 "2 rs 
CALIPH, or Knatir, the ſupreme eccleſiaſtical 
dignity among the Saracens; or, as it is otherwiſe de- 
fined, a ſovereign dignity among the Mahometans, veſt - 
ed with abſolute authority in ft matters relating both 
to religion and policy. In the Arabic it ſignifies /uc- 
ceſſor or vicar ; the caliphs bearing the ſame relation to 
Mahomet that the popes pretend they do to Jeſus Chriſt 
or St Peter. It is at this day one of the Grand Sig- 


-nior's titles, as ſucceſſor of Mahomet ; and of the So- 
phi of Perſia, as ſuceeſſor of Ali. One of the chief func- 


tions of the caliph, in quality of imam or chief prieſt 
of Muſſulmaniſm, was to begin the public prayers every 
Friday in the chief moſque, and to deliver the 4hoth- 


bak or fermon. In after-times, they had aſſiſtants for 


this latter office ; but the former the caliphs always per- 
formed in perſon. The caliph was alſo obliged to Jead 


the pilgrims to Mecca in perſon, and'to march at the 


head of the armies of his empire. He granted inveſti- 
tures to 7 z and fent ſwords, ſtandards, gowns, 
and the like, as preſents to princes of the Mahome- 
tan ran who, though they had thrown off the 

of the caliphate, nethertheleſs held of it as val- 
ſals. The caliphs uſually went'to the moſque mounted 
on mules; and the ſultans ſelgiucides, though maſters 
of Bagdad, held their ſtirrups, and led their mule by 
the bridle ſome diſtance on Got, till ſuch time as the 
caliphs gave them the fign to mount on horſeback. 
At one of the windows of the ealiph's palace; there al- 


ways — a piece of black velvet 20 cubits long, 


which reached to the ground, and was called the caliph's 
ſleeve ; which the grandees of his court never failed to 
kiſs, every day, with great reſpect. After the de- 


ſtruction of the caliphate by Hulaku *, the Mabome- . 8er By: 
tan princes appointed a particular officer, in their re- dad, 10 5 


ſpective dominions, who ſuftains the ſacred authority 


of caliph. In Turky, he goes under the denomination 
of muſti, and in Perſia — 
CALIPHATE, the office or dignity of caliph: 


er that of ſadne. 


See the preceding article. The ſucceſſion of cahphs 
continued from the death of Mahomet till the 655 
year of the Hegira, when the city of Bagdad was ta- 
en by the Tartars. After this, however, there were 
perſons who claimed the caliphate, as pretending to be 


of the family of the Abaſſides, and to whom the ſul- 


tans of Egypt rendered great honours at Cairo, 1 


cha true ſucceſſors of Mahomet : but this honour was 
* merely titular, and the rights allowed them only in 
hate, cal. matters relating to religion; and though they bore the 
— ſovereign title of caliphs, they were nevertheleſs ſub- 
jects and dependents of the ſujtans, — In the year of the 
Hegira 361, a kind of caliphate was erected by the 
Fatemites in Africa, and laſted till it was ſuppreſſed by 
„dee Bar- © addin *.,— Hiſtorians alſo ſpeak of a third caliphate 
hy, 19 24. h Gemen or Arabia Felix, erected by ſome princes of 
all 


Tame the title of grand cheriſt; and pretend to be the 
true caliphs, or ſucceſſors o Mahomet, though under 
another name. | | | 
CALISTA, in fabulous hiſtory, the daughter of 
Lycaon king of Arcadia, and one of the nymphs of 
Diana; who being beloved by Jupiter, that god aſſu- 


he debauched her: but her diſgrace being revealed, as 
ſhe was bathing with her patroneſs, the incenſed deity 
turned her and the ſon, with which ſhe was pregnant, 
into bears; when Jupiter, in compaſſion to her ſuffer- 
ings, took them up into the heavens, and made them 
the conſtellations Urſa Major and Urſa Minor, 
CALIX. See Carvx. ow 61 

CALIXTINS, in church-hiſtory, a ſect of Chriſtians 
in Bohemia and Moravia : the prineipal point in which 
they differed from the church, was the uſe of the cha- 
lice, or communicating in both kinds. 

Calixrixs, is alſo a name given to thoſe, among 
the Lutherans, who follow the ſentiments of George 
Calixtus, a celebrated divine, who oppoſed the opinion 
of St Auguſtine on predeſtination, grace, and free-will. 

CALKA, a kingdom of Tartary, in Aſia, to the eaſt 
of Siberia, | | 


CALKING. See CavLikixG. 


of a horſe-ſhoe, bent downwards, aud forged to a ſort 
of point. | 

Calkins are apt to make horſes trip ; they alſo occa- 
ſion bleymes, and ruin the back ſinews. If faſhioned 
in form of a hare's ear, and the horn of a horſe's heel 
be pared a little low, they do little damage; whereas 
the great ſquare calkins quite ſpoil the foot. 
| Calkins are either ſingle or double, that is, at one 
end of the ſhoe, or-at both : theſe laſt are deemed leſs 
hurtful, as the horſes-can tread more even. | 
CALL, among hunters, a leſſon blown upon the 
horn, to comfort the hounds. 
Carr, among ſailors, a ſort of whiſtle or pipe, of 
ſilver or braſs, uſed by the boatſwain and his mates to 
ſummon the ſailors to their duty, and direct them in 
the different employments of the ſhip. As the call can 
be ſounded to various ſtrains, each of them is appro- 
priated to ſome particular exerciſe ; ſuch as hoiſting, 
heaving, lowering, veering away, belaying, letting go 
a tackle, &c. The act of winding this inſtrument is 
called piping, which is as attentively obſerved by ſailors 
as the beat of the drum to march, retreat, rally, charge, 
&c. is obeyed by ſoldiers. | 

CALL, among fowlers, the noiſe or cry of a bird, 
eſpecially to its young, or to its mate in coupling-time. 
One method of catching partridges is by the natural 
call of a hen trained for the purpoſe, which drawing 
the cocks to her, they are entangled in a net. Diffe- 
rent birds require different ſorts of calls; but they are 


G A L —_ | 
molt of them compoſed of a pipe or reed, with a little 


Tori). ue family of the Jobites. The emperors of Morocco 


med the form of the 2 of chaſtity, by which means 


CALKINS, the prominent parts at the extremities” 


CC A L- 


Calla 


leathern bag or purſe, ſomewhat in form of a bellows ;_ alk. 


which, by the motion given thereto, yields a noiſe like 
that of the ſpecies of bird to be taken. The call for 
partridges is formed like a boat bored through, and fit- 
ted with a pipe or ſwan's quill, c. to be blown with 
the mouth, to make the noiſe of the cock-partridge, 
which / is very different from the call of the hen. Calls 
for quails, &c. are made of a leathern purſe in ſhape 
like a pear, ſtuffed with horſe-hair, and fitted at the 
end with the bone of a cat's, hare's, or coney's leg, 
formed like a flageolet. They are play'd, by ſqueez- 
ing the purſe in the palm of the hand, at the fame time 
ſtriking on the flageolet part with the thumb, to coun- 
terfeit the call of the hen-quail. Ai 
CALLA, Waxe-ronin, or Ethiopian Arum ; a ge- 
nus of the polyandria order, belonging to the an- 
dria claſs of plants. Of this there is Pot one — 
It hath thick, fleſhy, tuberous roots, which are co- 
vered with a thin brown ſkin, and ſtrike down many 
ſtrong fleſhy fibres into the ground. The leaves have 
footitalks more than a foot long, which are green and 
ſucculent. The leaves are ſhaped like the point of an 
arrow; they are eight or nine inches in length, end- 
ing in a ſharp point, which turns backward ; between 
the leaves ariſe the footſtalk of the flower, which is 
thick, ſmooth, of the ſame colour as the leaves, riſes 
above them, and is terminated by a ſingle floger, ſhaped 
like thoſe of the arum, the hood or ſpatha . twiſt- 
ed at bottom, but ſpreads open at the top, and is of 
a pure white colour. When the flowers fade, they are 
ſucceeded by roundiſh fleſhy berries, compreſſed on two 
ſides, each containing two or three ſeeds. This plant 
grows naturally at the Cape of Good Hope. It propa- 
gates very faſt by offsets, which ſhould be taken off in 
the latter end of Auguſt, at which time the old leaves 
decay; for at this time the roots are in their moſt inac- 
tive ſtate. They are ſo hardy as to live without any 
cover in mild winters, if planted in a warm border and 


dry ſoil ; but, with a little ſhelter in hard froſt, they 


may be preſerved in full growth very well. 
CaLLa-Suſung, a town of Aſia, in the iſland of Bou- 
ton in the Eaſt Ladies. It is ſeated about a mile from 
the ſea, on the top of a ſmall hill ſurrounded with cocoa- 
nut-trees. See Bourox. | 
CALLAO, a ſtrong town of South America, in 
Peru. It is the port of Lima, from which it is diſtant 


about five miles. The town is built on a low flat point 


of land on the ſea-ſhore. It is fortified ; but the forti- 
fications were much damaged by the laſt great earth- 
quake, and have not fince 
not above nine or ten feet above the level of 3 
mark; but the tide does not commonly riſe or fall 
above five feet. The ſtreets are drawn in a line; but 
are full of duſt, which is very troubleſome. In a ſquare 
near the ſea · ſide are the governor's houſe, the viceroy's 
palace, the pariſh-church, and a battery of three pieces 
of cannon. On the north fide are the abe tral 1s for 
the merchandiſe brought from Chili, Mexico, and other 
parts of Peru. The other churches are built with reeds, 
and covered with timber or clay, but they look tole- 
rably neat. There are five monaſteries and an hoſpital, 
though the number of families does not exceed 400. 
The trade of Callao is conſiderable. From Chili they 
bring cordage, leather, tallow, dried fiſh, and ps 
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n repaired. The town is 
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Calle 


Callimachus 


d. 45 = 
from Chiloe, cedar-planks, woollen manufaQures, and 
carpets; from Peru, ſugars, wines, brandy, maſts, cord- 
age, timber for ſhipping, cacao, tobacco, and molaſſes ; 
from. Mexico, pitch, tar, woods for dyeing, ſulphur, 
balſam of Peru both white and brown, as well as com- 
modities from China. At the port of Callao the water- 
ing is eaſy, but the wood is a mile or two diſtant, 
Earthquakes are very frequent in theſe parts, which 
have done vaſt miſchief to Links and Callao. W. Long, 
76. t5. 8. Lat. 12. 29. 

CALLE, (anc. geog.), a town of Hither Spain, ſi- 
tuated on an eminence which hangs over the river Du- 
rius ; whoſe port was at the mouth of the river. Now 
Porto, Oporto, or Port a Port. See OporTo. | 

CALLEN, a town of Ireland, in the county of 
Kilkenny and province of Leinſter, about ten miles 
ſouth-weſt of Kilkenny. W. Long. 7. 22. N. Lat. 

2. 25. 
: CALLICARPA. See JoHws0NIA. 

CALLICO, in commerce, a kind of cloth made of 
cotton, chiefly in the Eaſt Indies. Some of them are 
painted with various flowers of different colours : others 
are not ſtained, but have a ſtripe of gold and filver quite 
through the piece, and at each al is fixed a tiſſue of 


gold, ſilver, and filk, intermixed with flowers. This 


manufacture is brought hither by the Eaſt-India com- 
pany, and is re-exported by merchants to other parts 
of Europe. The general wear of ſtained or printed In- 
dia callicoes in this nation having become a general 


grievance, and occaſioning unſpeakable diſtreſs upon 


our own manufactures, they were prohibited by ſtat. 
Geo. I. cap. vii. 


CALLICRATES, an ancient ſculptor, who en- 
graved ſome of Homer's verſes on a grain of millet, 
made an ivory chariot that might be concealed under 
the wing of a fly, and an ant of ivory in which all the 
members were diſtin& : but Ælian juſtly blames him 
for exerting his genius and talents in things ſo uſcleſs, 


and at the ſame time fo difficult. He flouriſhed about 


the year 472 before Chriſt. | 
CALLIGRAPHUS, in antiquity, a copiſt or ſeri- 
vener, who tranſcribed in a fair hand what the notaries 
had taken down in notes or minutes, being generally 
in a kind of cipher or ſhort-hand, which, as they were 
in that hand, being underſtood by few, were copied 


over fair, and at length, by perſons who had a good 
hand, for fale, &c. 


CALLIMACHUS, a celebrated architect, painter, 
and ſculptor, born at Corinth, having ſeen by accident 
a veſſel] about which the. plant called acanthus had 
raiſed its leaves, conceived the idea of forming the 
Corinthian capital. (See AcanTHvus, and Plate XXV. 
(B). fig. 4.) The ancients aſſure us, that he worked 
in marble. with wonderful delicacy. He flouriſhed a- 
bout 540 B. C. | 

CaLLimacyvus, a celebrated Greek poet, native of 
Cyrene in Libya, flouriſhed under Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus and Ptolemy Evergetes kings of Egypt, about 
280 years before Chriſt. He paſſed, according to hmm 
tilian, for the prince of the Greek elegiac poets. His 
ſtyle is elegant, delicate, and nervous. He wrote a 

eat number of ſmall poems, of which we have only 

ome hymns and epigrams remaining. Catullus has 
cloſely imitated him, and tranſlated into Latin verſe 
his ſmall poem on the locks of Berenice. Callimachus 
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which is of a ſpotted yellow colour. It frequents the 
3. The indicus has a 


writers. Among the magi, a ſort of medicine called 


placed at the door of the public baths, that the women 
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C A L 
was alſo a good 
is an edition of his remains, by Meſſ. le Fevre, quarto; 


and another in two volumes octavo, with notes by Callipzdiz 
— 


Spanheim, Grævius, Bentley, &c. 7 
CALLING the Housx, in the Britiſh-parliament, 
is the calling over the members names, every one an- 
ſwering to Bis own, and going out of the houſe, in 
the order in which he is called: this they do in order 
to diſcover whether there be any perſons there not c- 
zurned by the clerk of the crown, or if any member 
be abſent without leave of the houſe. 
- CALLINICUS of Heliopolis, inventor of a com- 
poſition to burn in the water, called the Greek, and 
ſince Wild, Fire. See Grecian Firs. . b 
CALLINUS of Epheſus, a very ancient Greek 
poet, inventor of elegiac verſe ; ſome ſpecimens of 
which are to be found in the collection of Stobeus. 
He flouriſhed about 776 years before Chriſt. -- 
CALLIONYMUS,' the praconer, in ichthyo- 
logy, a genus of fiſhes belonging: to the order of ju- 
gulares. The upper lip is doubled up; the eyes are 
very near esch other; the membrane of the gills has 
ſix radii; the operculum is ſhut ; the body is naked; 
and the belly-fins are at a great diſtance from each o- 
ther. There are three ſpecies of callionymus, viz. 1. The 
lyra, with the firſt bone of the back - ſin as long as the 


body of the animal, and a cirrhus at the anus. It is 


found as far north as Norway and Spitzbergen, and as 
far ſouth as the Mediterranean fea, and is not unfrequent 
on the Scarborough coaſts, where it is taken by the 
hook in 30 or 40 fathoms water. It is -often found in 
the ftomach of the cod - fiſn. 2. The dracunculus, with 
the firſt bone of the back-fin ſhorter than its body, 


ſhores of Genoa and Rome. 
ſmooth head, with longitudinal wrinkles ; the lower 
jaw is a little longer than the upper one; the tongue 
is obtuſe and emarginated ; the apertures of the gills are 
large: it is of a livid colour, and the anus is in the 
middle of the body. It is a native of Aſia. Far 
CALLIOPE, in the Pagan mythology, the muſe 
who preſides over eloquence and heroic poetry. She 
was thus "called from the ſweetneſs of her voice, and 
was reckoned the firſt of the nine ſiſters. 
CALLIPADIA, the art of 
fine and beautiful children. We find divers rules and 
practices relating to this art, in ancient and modern 


ermeſia was adminiſtered to pregnant women, as a means 
of producing a beautiful iflue. Of this kind were the 
kernels of pine- nuts groind with honey, myrrh, ſaf- 
fron, palm-wine and milk. The Jews are ſaid to have 
been ſo ſolicitous about the beauty of their children, 
that care was taken to have ſome very beautiful child 


at going out being ſtruck with his appearance, and 
retaining the idea, might all have children as fine as 
he. Thie Chineſe take {till greater care of their breed- 
ing women, to prevent uncouth objects of any kind 
from ſtriking their imagination. Muſicians are em- 
ployed at night to entertain them with agreeable ſongs 
and odes, in which are ſet forth all the duties and com- 
forts of a conjugal and domeſtic life ; that the infant 
may receive good impreſſions even before it is born, 


and not only come forth agreeably formed in body, 


but 


tting or breeding | 


mmarian and a learned critic. There Call; 


Callipol 
Callat. 


— 
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| well diſpoſed in mind. Callipzdia, nevertheleſs, 
os if . to en firſt erected into a juſt art by Claude 
Cult. Quillet de Chinon, a French abbot, who, under the fic- 
—. tjrious name of : Calvidus Letus, has publiſhed a fine 
Latin poem in four books, uuder the title of Callipe- 
dia, ſeu de pulchre prolis habende ratione 5 wherein 
are contained all the precepts of that new art. There 
is a tranſlation of it into Engliſh verſe, by Mr Rowe. 
_ CALLIPOLIS, (anc. geog.), the name of ſeveral 
cities of antiquity, particularly one upon the Hellef- 
pont, next the Propontis, and oppoſite to Lampfacus 
in Aſia. Now GALLIrOL1. 
CALLIPPIC ytx10D, an improvement of the cycle 
of Meton, of 19-years, which Callippus the Grecian 
altronomer, finding in reality to contain 19 of Nabo. 
naſſar's years, four days, and 335, he, to avoid frac- 
tions, quadrupled the golden number, and by that 
means made a new cycle of 76 years; which time be- 
ing expired, he ſuppoſed the lunation, or changes of 
the moon, would happen on the ſame day of the month 
and hour of the day that they were on 76 years before. 
CALLIPPUS, a celebrated Athenian aſtronomer, 
and the firſt obſerver of the revolutions of eclipſes, 
flouriſhed 336 years before Chriſt, | 


crunos, from its nine ſprings or channels; a fountain 
not far from Athens, greatly adorned by Piſiſtratus, 
where there were ſeveral wells, but this only the run- 
ning ſpring. Callirrhoe was alſo the name of a very 
tine ſpring of hot water beyond Jordan near the Dead 
Sea, into which it empries itſelf. 
CALLISTEA, in Grecian antiquity, a Leſbian 
feſtival, wherein the women preſented themſelves in Ju- 
no's temple, and the prize was aſſigned to the faireſt. 
There was another of theſe contentions at the feſtival 
of Ceres Eleufinia among the Parrhaſians, and another 
among the Eleans, where the moſt beautiful man was 
preſented with a complete ſuit of armour, which he 
conſecrated to Minerva, to whoſe temple he walked in 
proceſſion, being accompanied by his friends, who ad- 
orned him with ribbons, and crowned him with a gar- 
land of myrtle. | 
CALLISTHENES the philoſopher, difciple and 
relation of Ariſtotle, by whoſe defire he accompanied 
Alexander the Great ia bis expeditions; but proving 
too ſevere a cenſurer of that hero's conduct, he was put 
by him to the torture (on ſuſpicion of a treaſonable con- 
{piracy), and died under it, 328 years before Chriſt. - 

CALLISTRAT Us, an excellent Athenian orator, 
was baniſhed for having obtained too great an authority 
in the government. Demoſthenes was fo {truck with 
the force of his eloquence, and the glory it procured 
him, thathe abandoned Plato, and reſolved from thence- 
forward to apply himſelf to oratory. | 
_ CALLOO, a fortreſs in the Netherlands, in the ter- 
ritory of Waes, on the river Scheld, ſubject to the 
houſe of Auſtria, The Dutch were defeated here by 

the Spainards in 1638. E. Long. 4. 10. N. Lat. 51. 1 6. 

CALLOSUM CORPUS, in anatomy, a whitiſh hard 
ſubſtance, joining the two hemiſpheres of the brain, 
and appearing in view when the two hemiſpheres are 
drawn back. See AnaTonr, ne 397. 

CALLOT (James)} a celebrated engraver born at 
Nancy in 1 593. In his youth he travelled to Rome to 
learn defigning and engraving ; and from thence went 
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CALLIRRHOE, (anc. geog), ſurnamed Eunca- 


o A L 
to Florence, where the grand duke took him into his 
ſervice. After the death of that prince, Callot returned 


to his native country; when he was very favourably 
received by Henry duke of Lorrain, who ſettled a con- 


ſiderable penſion upon him. His reputation being ſoon 
after ſpread all over Europe, the infanta of the Nether- 
lands drew him to Bruſſels, where heengraved the ſiege of 
Breda. Lewis XIII. made him deſign the ſiege of Ro- 
chelle, andthat of the iſle of Rhe. The French king, ha- 
ving taken Nancy in 1631, made Callot the propoſal of 
repreſenting that new conqueſt, as he had already done 
the taking of Rochelle: but Callot begged to be ex- 
cuſed; and, ſome courtiers reſolving to oblige him to 


Callor 
Caller 


do it, he anſwered, that he would ſooner cut off his 


thumb than do any thing againſt the honour of his 
prince and country. This excuſe the king accepted; 
and ſaid, that the duke of Lorrain was happy in ha- 


ving ſuch faithful and affectionate ſubjects. Callot 


followed his buſineſs ſo cloſely, that, though he died 
at 43 years of age, he is ſaid to have left 1380 pieces 
of his own execution. Mr Evelyn, in his Sculptura, 
gives him a very exalted character in his art. | 

CALLUS, or CaLLos1Tr, in a general ſenſe, any 
cutaneous, corneous, or offcous hardneſs, whether na - 
tural or preternatural; but moſt frequently it means 
the callus generated about the edges of a fracture, pro- 
vided by nature to preſerve the fractured bones, or di- 
vided parts, in the ſituation in which they are replaced 
by the furgeon. A callus, in this laſt ſenſe, is a ſort 
of jelly, or liquid viſcous matter, that ſweats out from 
the ſmall arteries and bony fibres of the divided parts, 
and fills up the chinks or cavities between them. It 
Grit appears of a cartilaginous ſubſtance ; but at length 
becomes quite bony, and joins the fractured part ſo 
firmly together, that the limb will often make greater 
reſiſtance to any external violence with this part, than 
with thoſe which were never broken. , 

Carus is alſo a hard, denſe, inſenſible knob, rifing 
on the hands, feet, &c. by much friction and preſſure 


' againſt hard bodies. 


CALM, the. flate of reſt which appears in the air 


and ſea when there is no wind ftirring. That tract of 


the Atlantic ocean ſituated between the tropic of Can- 
cer and the latitude of 290 north, or the ſpace that 
lies between the trade and the variable winds, is fre- 
quently ſubje to calms of very long duration; and 
hence it has acquired amongſt ſeamen the name of the 
calm latitudes. | 
CALMAR, a ſtrong ſea-part of Sweden, in the pro- 


vince of Smaland, divided into two towns, tlie old and 


the new; but of the former there remains only the 
church and a few honſes. The new town is built a 
little way from the other, and has large handſome 
houſes. E. Long. 16. 15. N. Lat. 56. 48. 
CALMET (Auguſtine), one of the molt learned 
and laborious writers of the 18 century, was born at 
Meſnil le Horgne, a village in the dioceſe of Toul in 
France, in the year 1672, and took the habit of the 
Benedictines in 1688. n_ the many works he 


publiſhed, are, 1. A literal expoſiticn, in French, of all 


the books in the Old Teſtament, in nine volumes folio. 
2. An hiſtorical, critical, chronological, geographical, 
and literal, dictionary of the Bible, in four vols folio, en- 
riched with a great number of figures of Jewiſh antiquities. 


3- A civiland eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of Lorrain, three vols 
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Cilmucks folio. 4. A hiſtory of the Old and New Teſtament, 


| 
Caltha. 
tory, in ſeveral volumes ee 


and of the Jews, in two volumes folio, and ſeven vols 
duodecimo. 5. An univerſal ſacred and profane hiſ- 
He died in 1757. 

CALMUCKS. See Kartmvucks. 

CALNE, a town of Wiltſhire in England, ſeated 
on a river of the ſame name. It has a handſome church, 
and ſends two members to parliament. W. Long. 1. 
59. N. Lat. 51. 30. 1 
CALOGERI, in church-hiſtory, monks of the 
Greek church, divided into three degrees: the novices, 
called archari; the ordinary N , called michroche- 
mi; and the more perfect, called megalochemi: they are 
likewiſe divided into cenobites, . 36am and recluſes. 
The cænobites are employed in reciting their offices 
from midnight to ſun-· ſet; they are obliged to make 
three genuflexions at the door of the choir, and, return- 
ing, to bow to the right and to the left, to their bre- 
thren. The anchorets retire from the converſation of the 
world, and live in hermitages in the neighbourhood of 
the monaſteries z they cultivate a little ſpot of ground, 
and never go out but on Sundays and holidays to per- 
form their devotions at the next monaſtery. . As for 
the recluſes, they ſhut themſelves up in grottos and ca- 
verns on the tops of mountains, which they never go 


out of, OY themſelves entirely to Providence: 


they live on the a 
monaſteries. 

CALOMEL, or dulcified ſublimate of mercury. 
See PHarMaACY, n“ 760 ——763. 

CALOTTE, a cap or coif of hair, ſattin, or other 
ſtuff; an eccleſiaſtical ornament in molt Popiſh coun- 
tries. See Car. : 

CaLorTTE, in architeQure, ,a round cavity or de- 
preſſure, in form of a cap or cup, lathed and plaſtered, 
uſed to diminiſh the riſe or elevation of a moderate cha- 
pel, cabinet, alcove, &c. which, without ſuch an ex- 
pedient, would be too high for other pieces of the a- 
partment. | | 

CALPE, a mountain of Andaluſia in Spain; at the 
foot of which, towards the ſea, ſtands the town of 
Gibraltar. It is half a league in height towards the 
land, and ſo fteep that there is no approaching it on 
that fide. | . 

CALPURNIUS (Titus), a Latin Sicilian poet, 
lived under the emperor Carus and his fon. We have 
ſeven of his eclogues remaining. | 

CALQUING, or CaLxixG, a term uſed in paint- 
ing, &c. where the back-ſide of any thing is covered 
over with a black or red colour, and the ſtrokes or 
lines traced through, on a waxed plate, wall, or other 
matter, by paſſing lightly over each ſtroke of the de- 
fign-with a point, which leaves an impreſſion of the 
colour on the plate or wall, _ 

CALTHA, MAR$H-MARIGOLD; a genus of the di- 
gynia order, belonging to the polyandria claſs of plants. 
There is only one ſpecies known, which grows natu- 
rally in moiſt boggy lands in many parts of England 
and Scotland. There is a variety, with very double 
flowers, which for its beauty is preſerved in gardens. 
It is propagated by parting the roots in autumn. It 
ſhould be ed in a moiſt ſoil and ſhady ſituation ; 


ms ſent them by the neighbouring 


and as there are often ſuch places in gardens where. 


few other plants will thrive, ſo theſe may be allowed 
room, and during their ſeaſon of flowering will afford 
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an 2 le rariety, The flowers gathered before they 
expand, and preſerved in ſalted vinegar, are a good ſub. 
ſtitute for capers. The juice of the petals, boika with a 


little alum, ſtains paper yellow. The remarkable yellow. 


neſs of the butter in ſpring is ſuppoſed' to be cauſed by 


this plant : but cows will not eat it, unleſs compelled 
by extreme hunger; and then, Boerhaave ſays, it occa- 
ſions ſuch an inflammation, that they generally die. 
Upon May-day, the country people ſtrew the flowers 
upon the 1 before their doors. Goats and ſh 
eat this plant; horſes, cows, and ſwine, refuſe it. 
CALTROP, in botany. See Taisurus. 
CaLTroOy, in military affairs, an inſtrument with 
four iron points, diſpoſed in a triangular form, ſo that 


three of them are always on the ground, and the fourth 


in the air. They are ſcattered over the ground where 


= enemy's cavalry is to paſs, in order to embarraſs 
them. | 


CALVARIA, in anatomy, the hairy ſcalp or upper 
part of the head, which, either by diſeaſe or old age, 
grows bald firſt. | | | 

CALVART (Denis), a celebrated painter, was born 
at Antwerp in 1552 ; and had for his maſters Proſpero 


Fontana and Lorenzo Sabbatini. He opened a ſchool 


at Bologna, which became celebrated; and from which 
proceeded Guido, Albani, and -other great maſters. 
Calvart was well ſkilled in architecture, peſpective, 
and anatomy, which he conſidered as neceſſary to a 
painter, and taught them to his pupils. His principal 
works are at Bologna, Rome, and Reggio. He died 
at Bologna in 1619. 
CALVARY, a term uſed in Catholic countries for 
a kind of chapel of devotion raiſed on a hillock near a 
city, in memory of the place where Jeſus Chriſt was 


cin 
cal 
— . | 


crucified near the city of Jeruſalem. The word comes 


from the Latin calvarium; and that from calvus, bald; 
in regard the top of that hillock was bare and deſtitute 
of verdure: which is alſo fignified by the Hebrew word 
golgotha. Such is the Calvary of St Valerian near Paris; 
which is accompanied with ſeveral little chapels, in each 
of which is repreſented in ſculpture one of the myſteries 
of the paſſion. 

CaLvarr, in heraldry, a croſs ſo called, becauſe it 
reſembles the croſs on which our Saviour ſuffered. It 1s 
always ſet upon ſteps. 

CALVERT (George), afterwards lord Baltimore, 
was born at Kipling in Yorkſhire about the year 1582, 
and educated at Oxford, where he took the degree of 
bachelor of arts, and afterwards travelled. At his re- 
turn, he was made ſecretary to Sir Robert Cecil; he 
was afterwards knighted, and in 1618 appointed one 
of the principal ſecretaries of ſtate. But after he had 
e that poſt about five years, he willingly reſigned 
it; freely owning to his majeſty that he was become a 
Roman-catholic, ſo that he muſt either be wanting to 
his truſt, or violate his conſcience in diſcharging his 
office. This ingenuous conſeſſion ſo affected king James, 
that he continued him privy-counſellor all his reign, 
and the ſame year created him baron of Baltimore in the 
kingdom of Ireland. He had before obtained a patent 
for Lim and his heirs, for the province of Avelon in New- 


foundland: but that being expoſed to the inſults of the 
French, he abandoned it, and afterwards obtained the 
grant of a country on the north part of Virginia from 


Charles I. who called it Maryland, in honour of his 
' queen: 
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vi, queen: but be died in April 1632 (aged 50), before the - inflexible ſtriAneſs ; and he cauſed Michael Servetus to Calvinif: 


Calvin. patent Was made out. It was, however, filed up to his be burnt at the ſtake for writing againſt the doctrine 


— ba Cecil Calvert lord Baltimore; and bears date June of the Trinity. But though the rigour of his proceed- Calumet. 


207h 1632. It is held from the crown as part of the ma- 
nor of Windſor, on one very ſingular condition, viz. to 
preſent two Indian arrows yearly, on Eaſter Tueſday, at 
the caſtle, where they are kept and ſhewn to viſitors.— 
His lordſhip wrote, 1. A. Latin poem on the death of 
Sir Henry Upton. 2. Speeches in parliament. 3. Va- 
rious letters of ſtate, 4. The anſwer of Tom Tell-truth. 
5. The practice of princes. And, 6. The lamentation 
of the kirk. ae r ha e Ji | 
CALVI, a town of the province of Lavoro, in the 
kingdom of Naples, ſituated near the ſea, about fifteen 
miles north of the city of Naples. E. Long. 14. 45- 
N. Lat. 4. 15. : 
Carv1 is alſo the name of a ſea-port in the iſland of 
Corſica, ſituated on a bay, on the weſt fide of the iſland, 
about 40 miles ſouth-weſt of Baſtia. E. Long. 9. 5. 
N. Lat. 42. 16. es „1 = 7 g 
CALVIN (John), the celebrated reformer of tlie 
Chriſtian church from Romiſh ſuperſtitions and doctri - 
nal erfors, and founder of the ſect ſince called Calviniſts, 
was born in 1509. He was the ſon of a cooper of 
Noyon in Picardy ; and his real name was Chauvin, 
which he choſe to latinize into Calvinus, ſtyling him- 
ſelf in the title-page to his firſt work, (a Commentary 
on Seneca de clementia), . Lucius Calvinus, Civis Roma- 
nus;“ an early proof of his pride, at about 24 years 
of age. In 1529, he was rector of Pont PEveque; and 
in 1534 he threw up this benefice, ſeparating himſelf 
entirely from the Romiſn church. The - perſecution 
againſt the Proteſtants in France (with whom he was 
now aſſociated) obliged him to retire to Baſle in Swit- 
zerland: here he publiſhed bis famous Inſtitutes of the 
Chriſtian religion in 1535. The following year, he was 
choſen profeſſor of divinity, and one of the miniſters of 
the church, at Geneva. The next year, viz, 1537, he 
made all the people ſolemnly ſwear to a body of doc- 
trines; but finding that religion had not yet had any 
A influence on the morals of the people, he, aſſiſted 
y other miniſters, declared, that ſince all their admo- 
nitions and warnings had proved unſucceſsful, they 
could not celebrate the holy ſacrament as long as theſe 
diſorders reigned ; he alſo declared, that he could not 
ſubmit to . regulations made by the ſynod of 
Berne. Upon which the Syndics having ſummoned the 
people, it was ordered that Calvin and. two other mini- 
ters ſhould leave the city within two days. Upon this, 
Calvin retired: to benz, where he eſtabliſhed a 
French church, of which he was the firſt miniſter, and 
was alſo choſen profeſſor of divinity there. Two years 
after, he was choſen to aſſiſt at the diet appointed by 
the emperor to meet at Worms and at Ratiſbon in or- 
der to appeaſe the troubles occaſioned by the difference 
of religion. He went with Bucer, and entered into a 
conference with Melancthon. The people of Geneva 
now intreated him to return; to which he conſented, 
and arrived at Geneva, Sept” 13" 1541. He began 
with eſtabliſhing a form of eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, and 
a conſiſtorial juriſdiction, with the power of inflicting 
all kinds of canonical puniſhments. This was greatly 
diſliked by many>erſons, who M. that the papal 


tyranny would ſoon be revived. Calvin, however, àſ- 


Ka" = occaſions the rights of his conſiſtory with 


ings ſometimes occaſioned great tumults in the city, y 

mongſt all the diſturbances of the commonwealth, he 
took care of the foreign churches in England, France, 
Germany, and in Poland; and did more by his pen 
than his preſence, ſending his advice and inſtructions 
by letter, and writing a great number of books. 'This 

eat reformer died on the 27 of May 1564, aged 55. 
| ypc were printed together at Amſterdam in 
1671, in nine volumes folio: the principal of which 
are his Inſtitutions, in Latin, the beſt edition of which 
is that of Robert Stephens in 1553, in folio ; and his 
Commentaries on the Holy Scriptures. — Calvin is uni- 
verſally allowed to have bad great talents, an excellent 
genius, and profound learning. His ſtyle is grave and 
polite. Independent of his Foiritual pride, his morals 
were exemplary ; for he was pious, ſober, chaſte, labo- 
rious, and diſintereſted. But his memory can never be 
purified from the ſtain of burning Servetus : it ill be- 
came a reformer to adopt the moſt odious practice of 
the corrupt church of Rome. N 

CALVINISTS, in church - hiſtory, thoſe who fol- 
low the opinions of CaLvix ; whoſe doctrine ſlill ſub- 
ſiſts in its greateſt purity at Geneva, where it was firſt 
broached, and from whence it was propagated. 'This 
is the prevailing religion of the United Provinces. In 
England, it is confined among the diſſenters; and in 
Scotland it is the only orthodox faith. 

The Calviniſts are great advocates for the abſolute- 
neſs of God's decrees; and hold, that election and re- 
probation depend on the mere will of God, without 
any regard to the merit or demerit of mankind; that 
he affords to the elect an irreſiſtible grace, a faith that 
they cannot loſe, which takes away the freedom of will, 
and neceſſitates all their actions to virtue. 
The Calviniſts believe that God foreknew a determi- 
nate number, whom he pitched upon to be perſons in 
whom he would manifeſt his glory; and that, havin 
thus/foreknown them, he predeſtinated them to be holy, 
in order to which he gives them an irreſiſtible grace, 
which makes it impoſſible for them to be otherwiſe. 

CALVISIUS (Seth), a celebrated German cbro- 
nologer in tue beginning of the 19th century. He 
wrote Elenchus calendarii Gregoriani, et duplex calen- 
darii melioris forma, and other learned works, togetber 
with ſome excellent treatiſes on muſic. 
.., CALVITIES, or Caxrviriux, in medicine, bald- 
nefs, or a want of hair, particularly on the finciput, oc- 
caſioned by the moiſture of the head, which ſhould feed 
it, being dried up, by ſome diſeaſe, old age, or the im- 
moderate uſe of powder, &c. See ALOPECIA. 

CALUMET, a ſymbol of peace among the Indians, 
in the north of America. It is made of a red ſtone, like 
our marble: the head reſembles our tobacco-pipes, but 
larger; and 1s fixed on a hollow reed, to hold it for 


ſmoking : they adorn it with fine wings of ſeveral co- 


lours, and 1s the calumet of the ſun, to whom they pre- 
ſent it, eſpecially if they want fair weather, or rain. 
This pipe is a paſs and fafe conduct amongſt all the 
allies oK the nation who has given it: in all embaſhes 
the ambaſſador carries it as an emblem of peace, and it 
always meets with a profound regard; for the ſavages 
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Calumny 


i 
Calydon. 


® See alſo 
Law, 

Part III. 
19 clxxxiv. 
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are generally perſuaded, that a great misfortune would 
befal them, if they violated the public faith of the ca- 
lumet. | 
8 CALUMNY, the crime of accuſing another 
and knowingly fo, of ſome heinous offence. 

Oath of eden, Furamentum (or rather Fusju- 
randum) Calumniæ, among civilians and canonifts, was 
an oath which both parties in a cauſe. were obliged to 
take; the plaintiff that he did not bring his charge, 
and the debendant that he did not deny it, with a deſign 
to abuſe each other, but becauſe they believed their 
cauſe was juſt and good; that they would not deny 
the truth, nor create unneceſſary delays, nor offer the 


falſely, 


judge or evidence any gifts or bribes. If the plaintiff 


refuſed this oath, the complaint or libel was diſmiſſed; 
if the defendant, it was taken pro confeſſh. This cuſtom 
was taken from the ancient athletz ; who, before they 
engaged, were to ſwear that they had no malice, nor 
would uſe any unfair means for overcoming each other. 
The juramentum calumnie is much diſuſed, as a great 
occaſion of perjury. Anciently the advocates and proc- 
tors alſo took this oath ; but of late it is diſpenſed 
with, and thought ſufficient that they take it once for 
all at their firſt admiſſion to practice *. 

CALVUS (Cornelius Licinius), a celebrated Ro- 
man orator, was the friend of Catullus; and flouriſhed 
64 B. C. Catullus, Ovid, and Horace, ſpeak of him. 

CALX properly ſignifies lime, but is alſo uſed by 
chemiſts and phyſicians for a fine powder remaining 
after the calcination or corroſion of metals and other 
mineral ſubſtances. All metallic calces, at leaſt all thoſe 


made by fire, are found to weigh more than the metal 


from which they were originally produced: for a full 
explication of this phenomenon, ſee the article Fi E. 
Carx Antimonii. See PuARMAcr, n» 973. 
Calx Nativa, in natural hiſtory, a kind of marly 
earth, of a dead whitiſh colour, which, if thrown into 
water, makes a conſiderable bubbling and hiſſing noiſe, 
and has, without previous burning, the quality of ma- 
king a cement like lime or plaſter of Paris. 
Carx Viva, or Puick-lime, that whereon no water 
has been caſt, in contradiſtinction to lime which has been 
{laked by pouring water on it. See CHEMISTRY, n*'$4. 
CALYC ANTHEM, in botany, an order of 
plants in the Fragmenta methodi naturalis of Lin- 
nzus, in which are the following genera, viz. epilo- 
bium, cnothera, juſſiæa, ludisigia, oldenlandia, iſnar- 
da, &c. See Borax, ſect. vi. 17. 
CALYCIFLORZ, in botany, the 16th order in 
Linnzus's Fragmenta methodi naturalis, conſiſting of 
plants which, as the title imports, have the ſtamina 
(the flower) inſerted into the calyx, 'This order con- 
tains the following genera, viz. eleagnus, hippophae, 
oſyris, and trophis. See BoTaxy, ſect. vi. 16. ; 
CALYCISTZ, (from calyx the flower-cup), ſyſte- 
matic botaniſts, ſo termed by Linnzus, who have ar- 
ranged all vegetables from the different ſpecies, ſtrue- 
ture, and other circumſtances, of the calyx or flower- 
cup. The only ſyſtems of this kind are the Character 
plantarum novus, a polthumous work of Magnolius, 
profeſſor of botany at Montpelier, publiſhed in 1720; 
and Linnzus's Methodus calycina, publiſhed in his Claſſes 
plantarum, at Leyden, in 1738. See BoTanr, p. 1290. 
CALYDON, (anc. geog.), a town of Etolis, ſitu- 


ated ſeven miles and a half from the ſea, and divided 


) 
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by the river Evenus : the country was anciently calle, 
ZEolis, from the ZEolians its ara Both This Lem 
was famous for the ſtory of Meleager and the Calydo. 
nian boar. | Mos 8 
CALYPSO, in fabulous hiſtory, a goddeſs, who 
s the daughter of Oceanus and Tethys, or, as others 
fay, of Atlas. She was queen of the iſland of Ogygia, 
which from her was called the ifland of Calypſo. Ac- 
cording to Homer, Ulyſſes ſuffered ſhipwreck on her 
coaſt, and ſtaid with her ſeveral years. 

CALYPTRA, among botaniſts, a thin membrana. 
ceous involucrum, uſually of a conic figure, which co- 
vers the parts of fructiſication. The capſules of moſt of 
the moſſes have calyptre. © | | 

CALYX, among botaniſts, a general term expreſ. 
fing the cup of a flower, or that part of a plant which 
ſurrounds and ſupports the other parts of the flower. 

The cups of flowers are very various in their ſtruc. 
ture, and on that account diſtinguiſhed ' by ſeveral 
names, as perianthium, involucrùm, ſbatha, gluma, c“. 

CALZADA, a town of Old Caſtile in 8 ain, ſeated 
on the river Leglera. W. Long. 2: 47. N. Lat. 42. 12. 

CAMAA, in natural hiſtory, a genus of the ſemi- 
pellucid gems, approaching to the onyx ſtructure, be- 
ing compoſed of zones, and formed on a cryſtalline 
baſis; but having their zones very broad and thick, 
and laid alternately one on another, with no common 
matter between; uſually leſs tranſparent, and more de- 
baſed with earth, than the onyxes. 

1. One ſpecies of the camza is the dull- looking 
onyx, with broad black and white zones; and is the 
camæa of the moderns, and the Arabian onyx. This 
ſpecies is found in Egypt, Arabia, Perſia, and the Eaſt 
Indies. 2. Another ſpecies of the camæa is the dull, 
broad zoned, . and white camæa, or the jaſpi- 
cameo of the Italians: it is found in the Eaſt Indies, 
and in ſome parts of America. 3. The third is the hard 
camza, with broad white and cheſnut- coloured veins. 
4. The hard 'camza, with bluiſh, white, and fleſh- 
coloured broad veins, being the ſardonyx of Pliny's 
time, only brought from the Eaſt Indies. | 
- CAMAIEU, or Camarev, a ſtone whereon are 
found 'various figures and repreſentations of landſcapes, 
formed by a kind of luſus naturæ, ſo as to exhibit pic- 

tures without painting. The word comes from camehuza, 
a name the orientals give to the onyx, when they find, 
in preparing it, another colour; as who ſhould ſay, 4 
ſecond ſtone. The Latins call it cameus; the Italians, ca- 
-M&0. It is of theſe camaieux that Pliny is to be pnder- 
ſtood, when he ſpeaks of the manifold picture of gems, 
and the party-coloured ſpots of precious ſtones “. 

CAMALDULIANS, a religious order founded by 
St Romauld, in a little plain on the mount Apennine, 


* 


called Camaldalia, ſituated in the Rate of Florence. 


The manner of life firſt enjoined this order was, that 
they dwelt in ſeparate cells, and met together only at 
the time of prayer: ſome of them, during the two lents 
of the year, obſerved an inviolable filence; aud others, 
for the ſpace of an hundred days. On Sundays and 
Thurſdays they fed on herbs, and the reſt of the week 
only on bread and water, Theſe conſtitutions were, 
however, a little moderated ſome time afterwards. This 
hermitage is now accounted very rich. 

CAMARANA, an iſland of Arabia, in the Red 
Sea, whoſe inhabitants are little and black. It is — 


Calypſo 
| 


maranz, 


e dee Ben 
P. 1293, 
1294. 
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of all the iſlands in this ſea, and here they fiſh for of the ſaid river, about 150 miles north of its mouth, Cambray 
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Camayeu beſt 
coral and pearls. Tf 
CAMAYEU. See Cauaigu. | between June and October; and its 3 wg RE and 


CAMBAIA, or Cauv Ax, a town of Aſia, in India, fruits are much the ſame with thoſe uſually found be- 
and in the peninſula on this fide the Ganges; capital tween the tropics. E. Long. 104. 15. N. Lat. 12. 40. 
of a province of the ſame name; but more commonly _CAMBRAY, an archiepiſcopal city, the capital of 
called Guzarat. It is ſeated at the bottom of a gulph the Cambreſis, in the Low Countries, ſeated on the 
of the ſame name, on a ſmall river; is a 5 place Scheld. It is defended by good fortifications, and 
with high walls, and has a pretty good trade. The pro- has a fort on the fide of the river; and as the land is 
duct and manufactures are inferior to few towns in In- low on that ſide, they can lay the adjacent parts under 
dia: for it abounds in corn, cattle, and filk ; and cor- water, by means of ſluices. Its ditches are large and 
nelian and agate ſtones are found in its rivers. The deep, and thoſe of the citadel are cut into a rock. Clo- 
inhabitants are noted for embroidery z and ſome of dion became maſter of Cambray in 445. The Danes 
their quilts have been valued at 40 J. It is ſubjeR to burnt it afterwards z ſince which time it became a free 
the Great Mogul. E. Long. 72.15. N. Lat. 22. 30. imperial city. It has been the ſubject of conteſt be - 
' CAMBER, according to our monkiſh hiſtorians, tween the emperors, the kings of France, and the earls 

one of the three ſons of Brute, who, upon his father's of Flanders. Francis I. let it remain neutral during 2 
death, had that part of Britain aſſigned him for his the war with Charles V. but this laſt took poſſeſſion of 
ſhare, called from him Cambria, now Wales. it in 1543. After this it was given to John of Mont- 
CanmBer-Beam, among builders, a piece of timber luc by Henry III. of France, whom he created prince 
in an edifice cut archwiſe, or with an obtuſe angle in of Cambray : but the Spainards took it from Montluc 
the middle, commonly uſed in platforms, as church- in 1593, which broke his heart, It continued under 
leads, and on other occaſions where long and ſtrong the dominion of the Houſe of Auſtria till 1677, when 
beams are required. 112 the king of France became maſter of it, in whoſe hands 

CAMBERED-ptcxs, among ſhip-builders. The it has continued ever ſince. | 
deck or flooring of a ſhip is ſaid to be cambered, or to The buildings of Cambray are tolerably handſome, 
lie cambering, when it is higher in the middle of the and the ſtreets fine and ſpacious. The place or ſquare 
ſhip's length, and droops toward the ſtem and ſtern, for arms is of an extraordinary largeneſs, and capable 
or the two ends. Alſo when it lies irregular; a eir- of receiving the whole garriſon in order of battle. The 
cumſtance which renders the ſhip very unfit for war. cathedral dedicated to the Virgin Mary is one of the 

CAMBERT, a French muſician in the 19** cen- fineſt in Europe. The body of the church is very large, 
tury, was at firſt admired for the manner in which he and there are rich chapels, the pillars of which are ad- 
touched the organ, and became ſuperintendant of the orned with marble tombs, that are of exquiſite work- 
maſic to Anne of Auſtria the queen-mother. The manſhip, and add greatly to the beauty of the place. 
abbe Perrin aſſociated him in the privilege he obtained There are two galleries, one of which is of copper, 
of his majeſty, of ſetting up an opera in 1669. Cam- finely wrought. The door of the choir is of the ſame - 
bert ſet to muſic two paſtorals, one entitled Pomona, metal, and well carved. The ſteeple of this church is 
the other Ariadne, which were the firſt operas given in very high, and built in the form of a pyramid; and 
France. He alſo wrote a piece entitled The pains and from its top you have a view of the city, which is 
pleaſures of love. Thele pieces pleaſed: the public; yet, one of the fineſt and moſt agreeable in the Low Coun- 
in 1672, Lully obtaining the privilege of the opera, tries. There are nine pariſhes, four abbeys, and ſe- 
Cambert was obliged to come to England, where he veral convents for both ſexes. The citadel is very ad- 
became ſuperintendant of the muſic to king Charles II. vantageouſly fituated on high ground, and commands 
and died there in 1677. the whole city. Cambray is one of the moſt opu- 

CAMBLET, or CamLET, a plain ſtuff compoſed lent and commercial cities in the Low Countries; and 
of a warp and a woof, which is manufactured on a makes every year a great number of pieces of cambric, 
loom with two treddles, as linens and flannels are. with which the inhabtiants drive a great trade. E. 

There are camblets of ſeveral ſorts : ſome of goat's Long. 3. 20. N. Lat. 50. 11. 


N. Lat. 15. o. This country is annually overflowed in the rainy ſeaſon, 


ba. Cambridge. 


— 


* 


hair, both in the warp and woof; others in which the - CamBray (M. de Fenelon, archbiſhop of). See 
warp is of hair, and the woof half hair and half ſilk; FrxeLow. 
others again in which both the warp and the woof are of CAMBRESIS, a province of France, in the Nether- 


5 wool; and, laſtly, ſome in which the warp is of wool, and lands, about 25 miles in length. It 1s bounded on the 
the woof of thread. Some are dyed in thread, others in north and eaſt by Hainhalt, on the ſouth by Picardy, 
the piece, others are marked and mixed; ſome are ſtrip- and on the weſt by Artois. It is a very fertile and 
ped, ſome waved or watered, and ſome figured. populous country; and the inhabitants are induſtrious, 
Camblets are proper for ſeveral uſes, according to active, and ingenious, The trade conſiſts principally 
their different kinds or qualities: ſome ſerve to make in corn, ſheep, very fine wool, and fine linen cloth. 
garments both for men and women; ſome for bed-cur- Cambray is the capital town. 
tains ; others for houſehold furniture, &c. CAMBRIA, a name for the principality of Wales f. + See Cam- 


CAMBODIA, a kingdom of Aſia, in the Eaſt In- 
dies, bounded on the north by the kingdom of Laos, 
on the eaſt by Cochin-China and Chiapa, and on the 
ſouth and weſt by the gulph and kingdom of Siam; 
divided by a large river called Mecon. The capital 


dow is of the ſame name, ſeated on the weſtern ſhore 


CAMBRICKS, a ſpecies of very fine white linen #7, and 


made at Cambray. 

CAMBRIDGE, a town of England, and capital 
of the county of that name. It takes the name of 
Cambridge from the bridge over the Cam, which di- 
vides the town into two parts. Either it or a place 


Wales. 


oP2 in 


„*. 
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cambridge in the [neighbourhood was ſtyled Camboritum, in the 
— — time of the Romans. It ſuffered much during the wars 
with the Danes. Here was a caſtle built by William 

the conqueror, of which the gatehouſe yet remains, 

and is now the county goal. By Doomſday- book it 

appears, that it then had ten wards, containing 387 

houſes. In William Rufus's reign it was quite de- 

ſtroyed by Roger de Montgomery; but Henry I. be- 

ſtowed many privileges upon it, particularly an exemp- 

tion from the power of the ſheriff, on condition of its 

ying yearly into the exchequer 100 merks (equiva- 

ent to 1000 pounds now), and from tolls, laſtage, pon- 

tage, paſſage, and ſtallage, in all fairs of his domimons. 

There is a ditch ſtill called the king's ditch, made by 

Henry III. during the barons wars, to ſecure it againſt 

the rebels in the ile of Ely. In the rebellion of Wat 

Tyler and Jack Straw, in the reign of Richard II. the 

univerſity records were burnt. The place now called 

the Fewry was formerly inhabited by Jews. The glory 

of Cambridge is its univerſity ; but when it had its be- 

inning, is uncertain. At firſt there was no public pro- 

viſion for the accommodation or maintenance of the 

ſcholars ; but afterwards inns. began to be erected by 

pious perſons for their reception, and in the time of 

Edward I. colleges began to be built and endowed. 

The univerſity enjoys great privileges; and is go- 

verned by the chancellor, who is always ſome noble- 

man, and may be changed every three years, and has 

a commiſſary under him ; the high ſteward, choſen by 

the ſenate ; the vice-chancellor, choſen by the whole 

body of the univerſity, out of two named by the heads 

of the colleges ; two proctors choſen every year; two 

taxers, who, with the proctors, regulate the weights 

and meaſures. The other officers are, a regiſter, or 

keeper of the archives, three eſquire-beadles, one yeo- 
man-beadle, and a library-keeper. Each college has 

its ſchools and library, as at Oxford, of which thoſe 

of Trinity and St John are the moſt confiderable. 

King George I. purchaſed for 1000 l. the library of 

Dr Floor biſhop of Ely, conſiſting of 30, ooo volumes, 

and made a preſent of it to the univerſity, which, out 
of gratitude, erected, in 1739, a ſine marble ſtatue of 
that prince in the ſenate-hall of king's- college. A 
profeſſor of modern languages and hiſtory was alſo eſta- 
bliſhed here and at Oxford, with a ſalary of 400 l. for 
himſelf and two to teach under him, by king George I. 
in 1724. In 1728, a profeſſorſhip for natural phi- 
loſophy was ereted by Dr Woodward, a profeſſor at 
Greſham college London, with a ſalary of 150 l. a- 
year. The ſame gentleman left them alſo his collec- 
tion of foſſils, and a part of his library. The maſter 
and fellows of Catherine-hall are truſtees of an hoſpital 
for the cure of poor diſeaſed people gratis; for the 
building and furniſhing of which, Dr Addenbroke left 
4000]. Each college has its chapel for worfhip ; but 
public ſermons are preached at St Mary's church. The 
following are the moſt remarkable ſtructures: 1. The 
ehapel of kings-college, which for its contrivance and 
extent, fine carved work in wood and ſtone, and painted 
windows, is hardly to be equalled in the world. It is 
entirely of free ſtone, roof and all, without one pillar 
to ſupport it. 2. Trinity-college and library, won- 
derful both for the deſign and execution. We muſt 
-not omit to obſerve, that a fellowſhip was founded at 


Magdalen - college, called the travelling Norfolk fellow- 


is one, 24 common council men, a town clerk, and o. 


his office, takes an oath to maintain the privileges of 
the univerſity. The town has 14 pariſh-churches, and 


bounded on the eaſt by Norfolk, on the ſouth by Ec. 


CA M 
ſhip, becauſe it 18 appropriated to gentlemen of th; 
country. Any ein tha is qualified, may —— err Lowe's 
whatever book he has occafion for from the libraries „ 
at Cambridge ; and any one that is qualified may ſtudy Camden,” 
in thoſe of Oxford. The privilege of ſending mem. 
bers to parhament was firſt granted to the univerſity 
by James I. The town is governed by a mayor, high. 
ſteward, recorder, 13 aldermen, of whom the mayor 


ther inferior officers. The mayor, when he enters on 


is pretty large; but the ſituation is low and dirty, E. 
Long. o. 7. N. Lat. 52. 15. 
_ CAMBRIDGESHIRE, a county of England, 


ſex and Hertfordſhire, on the weſt by Bedfordfhire and 
Huntingdonſhire, and on the north by Lincolnſhire, © 
It is about 40 miles long, 25 broad, and 130 in cir. 
cumference. It lies in the dioceſe of Ely; and ſends 
ſix members to parliament, two for the county, two 
for the univerſity, and two for the town of Cambridge. 
The air is very different in different parts of the county. 
In the ſens it is-moiſt and foggy, and therefore not ſs 
wholeſome ; but in the ſouth and eaſt parts it is very 
goods theſe being much drier than the other : but both, 
y late improvements, have been rendered very fruit- 
ful, the former by draining, and the latter by cinque- 
foil; ſo that it produces hath of corn, eſpecially bar- 
ley, ſaffron, and hemp, and affords the richeſt paſtures. 
The rivers abound with fiſh, and the fens with wild 
fowl. The principal manufactures of the county are 
malt, paper, and baſkets. The chief rivers are the 
Ouſe, which divides the county into two parts, and is 
navigable from Cambridge to Lynn in Norfolk ; the 
Cam, which in the Britiſh ſignifies crooked, to denote 
its winding ; the Welland, the Glene, the Witham, 
and that called Peterborough river, which is navigable 
to that city from Wiſbech. The fens called Bedford 
level conſiſt of about 300,000 acres of marſhy ground, 
lying in Cambridgeſhire, Norfolk, Suffolk, Hunting- 
e Northamptonſhire, and Lincolnſhire, and ſur- 
rounded on all hands, except towards the ſea, with 
high lands. As it appears to have been dry land for- 
merly, the great change it has undergone muſt have 
been owing either to a violent breach and inundation 

of the ſea, or to earthquakes. As the towns in and 
about the fens were great ſufferers by the ſtagnation of 
the waters in ſummer, and want of proviſions in win- 
ter, many attempts were made to drain them, but with- 
out ſucceſs, until the time of Charles I. in which, and 
that of his ſon, the work was happily completed, and 
an a& of parliament paſſed, by which a corporation 
was eſtabliſhed for its preſervation. and government. 
By the ſame act, 83,000 acres were reſted in the cor- 
poration, and 10,000 in the king. In theſe fens are 
a great many DECOYS, in which incredible numbers of 
ducks, and other wild fowl, are caught during the 
ſeaſon. 
New CAMBRIDGE, a town of New England about 
three miles from Boſton, remarkable for an univerſity con- 
ſiſting of three colleges. W. Long. 70. 4. N. Lat. 42. O. 
CAMBYSES. See ( Hiſtory of) PRRS14. 
CAMCHATKA. See KamTCHATKA. | 
CAMDEN (William), the great — wed 

| I 
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n London in the year 1551. His father was a 
of Litchfield in Staffordſhire, who ſettling in 
London, became a member of the company of painter- 
{tainers, and lived in the Old Bailey. His mother was 
of the ancient family of Curwen, of Wirkington in 
Cumberland. He was educated firſt at Chriſt's hoſpi- 
tal, and afterwards at St Paul's ſchool : from thence 
he was ſent, in 1566, to Oxford, and entered ſervitor 


of Magdalen college ; but being diſappointed of a de- 


g place, he removed to Broad-pate hall, and ſome- 
ar e. than two years 5 to Chriſt- church, 
where he was ſupported by his kind friend and patron 
Dr Thornton. About this time he was a candidate for 
a fellowſhip of All- Souls college, but loſt it by the in- 
trigues of the Popiſh party. In 1570, he ſupplicated 
the regents of the univerſity to be admitted bachelor of 
arts ; but in this alſo he miſcarried. The following 

ear Mr Camden came to London, where he proſecu- 
ted his favourite ſtudy of antiquity, under the patro- 
nage of Dr Goodinan, dean © Weſtminſter, by whoſe 
intereſt he was made- ſecond maſter of Weſtminſter 
ſchool in 1575. From the time of his leaving the uni- 
verſity to this period, he took ſeveral journeys to diffe- 
rent parts of England, with a view to make obſerva- 
tions and colle& materials for his Britannia, in which 
he was now deeply engaged. In 1581 he became inti- 
mately acquainted with the learned preſident Briſſon, 
who was then in Englend; and, in 1586, he publiſhed 
the firſt edition of his Britannia. In 1593, he ſucceed- 
ed to the head maſterſhip of Weſtminſter ſchool on the 
reſignation of Dr Grant. In 1597 he publiſhed his 
Greek grammar, and the ſame year was made Claren- 
ceux king at arms. In the year 1600 Mr Camden 
made a tour to the north, as far as Carliſle, accompa- 
nied by his friend Mr (afterwards Sir Robert) Cotton. 
In 1606 began his correſpondence with the celebrated 
preſident de Thou, which continued to the death of that 
faithful hiſtorian. '' In the following year he publiſhed 
his laſt edition of the Britannia, which is that from 
which the ſeveral Engliſh tranſlations have been made; 
and in 1608, he began to digeſt his materials for a hi- 
{tory of the reign of queen Elizabeth. In 1609, after 
recovering from a dangerous illneſs, he retired to 
Chiſlehurſt in Kent, where he continued to ſpend the 
ſummer-months during the remainder of his life. The 
firſt part of his annals of the queen did not appear till 
the year 1615, and he determined that the ſecond vo- 
lume ſhould not appear till after his death (4). The work 
was entirely finiſhed in 1617; and from that time he was 
principally employed in collecting more materials for the 
further improvement of his Britannia. In 1622, be- 
ing now upwards of 70, and finding his health decline 
apace, he determined to loſe no time in executing his 
deſign of founding an hiſtory-leQure in the univerſity 
of Oxford. His deed of gift was accordingly tranſ- 
mitted by his friend Mr Heather, to Mr Gregory 
Wheare, who was, by himſelf, appointed his firſt pro- 
feſſor. He died at Chiſlehurſt, in 1623, in the 739 
year of his age; and was buried with great ſolemnity 
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in Weſtminfter-abbey in the ſouth aiſle, where a mo- 


nument of white marble was erected to his memory, 
Camden was a man of _— modeſty and integrity; __ 


3 learned in the hiſtory and antiquities of this 
ingdom, and a judicious and conſcientious hiſtorian. 
He was reverenced and eſteemed by the literati of all 
nations, and will be ever remembered as an honour to 
the age and country wherein he lived. Beſides the 
works already mentioned, he was author of an excel- 
lent Greek grammar, and of ſeveral tracts in Hearne's 


collection. 


CAMEL, in zoology. See CamtrLvs. 

CAMELFORD, a borough town of Cornwall in 
England, conſiſting of about 100 houſes badly built; 
but the ſtreets are broad and well paved. W. Long. 
5. 4. N. Lat. 50. 40. It ſends two members to par- 

iament. 

CAMELOPARDALIS, in zoology, the trivial 
name of a ſpecies of Cxxvus. 

CAMELUS, or Came, in zoology, a genus of 
quadrupeds belonging to the order A The 
characters of the camel are theſe. It has no horns; it 
has fix fore-teeth in the under jaw; the laniarii are 
wide ſet, three in the upper, and two in the lower jaw; 
and there is a fiſſure in the upper lip, reſembling a cleft 
in the lip of a hare. The ſpecies are, 


I. The DRouEDARIUs, or African camel, with one Pl. L XVII. 
bunch or protuberance on the back. It has four callous fs: 2. 


protuberances on the fore - legs, and two on the hind ones. 
The hoof, or rather callous ſkin, of their feet, which is 
ſofter than the hoofs of other animals, enables the camel 
to walk along the ſandy paths of warm climates with 
reater eaſe ; as, by yielding to the preſſure, it is not ſo 
fubject to be injured by friction. The ſtructure aud 
conſtitution of theſe creatures is admirably adapted to 
the climate which produces them. In Africa and A- 
rabia, where this animal is moſt frequent, and is em- 
ployed in carrying all kinds of burdens, there is great 
ſcarcity of water. The camel has often been obſerved 
to travel longer than any other creature without drink, 
This it is enabled to do from a ſingular conſtruction in 
its ſtomach. It is one of the ruminating animals, and 
has four ſtomachs. At the top of the | wa ſtomach 
there are ſeveral ſquare holes, which are the orifices of 
about 20 cavities or ſacks placed between the two mem- 
branes which compoſe the ſubſtance of this ſtomach. 
Theſe ſacks are ſo many reſervoirs which they fill over 
and above what ſatisfies their preſent thirſt, and ſerve for 
ſupp!ying them with water in long journeys thro” the 
dry and ſandy deſarts, where wells and rivers are ſeldom 
to be met with. Travellers, when much oppreſſed with 
drought, are ſometimes obliged to kill their camels, in 
order to have a ſupply of drink from theſe reſervoirs. 
By the above means camels are enabled to paſs over un- 
watered tracts for ſeven or eight days, without requiring 
the leaſt liquid; Leo Africanus ſays for 15. They can 
diſcover water by their ſcent at half a league's diſtance; 
and after a long abſtinence will haſten towards it, long 
before their drivers perceive where it lies. Their pa- 
tience 


(a) The reign of queen Elizabeth was ſo recent when the firſt volume of the annals was publiſhed, that many of 
the perſons concerned, or their dependents, were ſtill living. It was no wonder, therefore, that the honeſt hiſtorian 
ſhould offend thoſe whoſe actions would not bear inquiry. Some of his enemies were clamorous and troubleſome ; 
which determined him not to publiſh the ſecond volume during his life : but that poſterity might be in no danger of 
Ciſappointment, he depoſited one copy in the Cotton library, and tranſmitted another to his friend Dupuy at Paris. 


It was firſt printed at Leyden in 1625. 
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Camelus. tience under hunger is ſuch, that they will travel many ſtate, with long coarſe hair, white, grey, and ruff 
days, fed only with a few dates, or ſome ſmall balls of diſpoſed in ſpots; with a black ine 2 the * —. 
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bean or barley · meal, or on the miſerable thorny plants 
they find in the deſart. The camel carries very heavy 
burdens; and travels long, but with a ſlow pace. The 
largeſt kind will carry a load of 1000 or 1200 Ib 
weight. They kneel down to be loaded, but riſe the 
moment they find the burden equal to their ftrength : 
they will not permit an ounce more to be put on. They 
are moſt mild and gentle at all times-but «hen they are 
in heat: during that period they are ſeized with a ſort 
of madneſs, ſo that it is unſafe to approach them. They 
are not prevailed on to quicken their pace by blows ; 
but go freely if gently treated, and ſeem enlivened by 
the pipe or any muſic. When fatigued, they lie on 
their breaſt. | * 4 

II. The BacTtriaxvs, or Bactrian camel, has two 
bunches on the back, the hindmoſt of which 1s by 
much the largeſt. It is a native of Africa, and is 
more rarely to be met with than the dromedary. It 
is alſo much ſwifter in its motions. Camels have 
been the riches of Arabia from the time of Job to the 
preſent ; the patriarch reckoned 6000 camels amon 
his paſtoral treaſures, and the modern inhabitants of 
theſe countries eſtimate their wealth by the number of 
camels they poſſeſs : without them great part of Aha 
and Africa would be wretched ; by them the ſole com- 
merce is carried on through arid and burning tracts, 
impaſſable but by beaſts which Providence formed ex- 
preſsly for the burning deſarts. They do not differ in 
their nature or manners from the other kind. In win- 
ter they are covered with very long hair, which falls 
off in the ſpring, and is carefully gathered, being wove 
into ſtuffs, and alſo cloths to cover tents. In ſummer 
their hair is ſhort. Before the great heats, the owners 
ſmear their bodies to keep off the flies. The Arabs are 
very fond of the fleſh of young camels, The milk of 
theſe animals is their principal ſubſiſtence; and the ng 
of camels is the fue] uſed by the caravans in the travels 
over the defarts. Camels have been introduced into 
Barbadoes and Jamaica; but for want of knowledge of 
their diet and treatment, have in general been of very 
little ſervice, | 

There are varieties among the camels. The Turk- 
man is the largeſt and ſtrongeſt. The Arabian is 
hardy. What is called the dromedary, maihary, and 
raguabl, is very ſwift. The common ſort travel about 
30 miles a-day. The laſt, which has a leſs bunch, 
and more delicate ſhape, *and is alſo much inferior in 
fize, never carries burdens, but is uſed to ride on. In 
Arabia they are trained for running matches; and in 
many places for carrying couriers, who can go above 
100 miles a day on them, and that for nine days toge- 
ther, over burning defarts uninhabitable by any livin 
creature. The Chineſe call theſe ſwift camels en: 
lively feng Ho to, or camels with feet of the wind. 
The African camels are the moſt hardy, having more 
diſtant and more dreadful defarts to paſs over than a 
of the others, from Numidia to the kingdom of Ethio- 
pia. | 
III. The Grau, Llama, or South-American ca- 
mel-ſheep, has an almoſt even back, ſmall head, fine 
black eyes, and very long neck, bending much, and 


very protuberant near the junction with the body: 
in a tame ſtate, with ſmooth ſhort hair; in a wild 


long the top of the back to the tail, and belly white, 
The ſpotted may poſlibly be the tame, the laſt the 
wild, llamas. The tail is ſhort ; the height from four 
to four feet and a half; the * from the neck to 
the tail, fix feet. The carcaſe diveſted of ſkin and of. 
fals, according to the editor of Mr Byron's voyage, 
weighed 200 15. In general, the ſhape exactly reſem- 
bles a camel, only it wants the dorſal Leek It is the 
camel of Peru and Chili; and, before the arrival of the 


Spaniards, was the only beaft of burden known to the 


Indians. It is very mild, gentle, and tractable, We 
find, that, before the introduction of mules, they were 
uſed by the Indians to plough the land: that at preſent 
they ſerve to carry burdens of about 100 th. ; that they 
go with great gravity ; and, like their Spaniſh maſters, 
nothing can prevail upon them to change their pace. 
They he down to the burden; and when wearied, no 
blows can provoke them to go on. Teuillee ſays, th 
are ſo capricious, that if ſtruck, they inſtantly ſquat 
down, and nothing but carefſes can make them ariſe. 
When angry, they have no other method of revenging 
their injuries than by ſpitting ; and they can ejaculate 
their ſaliva to the diſtance of ten paces: if it falls on 
the ſkin, it raiſes an itching and a reddiſſi ſpot.” Their 
fleſh is eaten, and is ſaid to be as good as mutton. The 
wool has a ſtrong diſagreeable ſcent. They are very 
ſure footed ; therefore uſed to carry the Peruvian ores 
over the ruggedeſt hills and narroweſt paths of the Au- 
des. They inhabit that vaſt chain of mountains their 
whole length to the ſtraits of Magellan ; but except 
where theſe hills approach. the ſea, as in Patagonia, 
never appear on the coaſts. Like the camel, they have 
ro of abſtaining long from drink, ſometimes for 
our or five days: like that animal, their food is coarſe 
and trifling. — As every domeſtic animal has, or had its 
ſtock or origin in a wild ſtate, we believe the llama and 
2 to be the ſame. The llama is deſeribed as the 
argeſt of the two domeſtic animals the Peruvians have; 
for, except that, they know no other than the conge- 
nerous pacos. We find two animals fimilar to theſe, 
wild ; the larger, or guanico, may be ſuppoſed to be a 
ſavage llama; the leſſer, or vecunna, to be the pacos, 
in a ſtate of nature: the brief deſcriptions we have 
left us of each, give us little room to doubt but that 
the difference of colour and hair ariſes only from cul- 
ture. In a wild ſtate, they keep in great herds in the . 
higheſt and ſteepeſt parts of the. hills ; -and while they 
are feeding, one keeps centry on the pinnacle of ſome 
rock: if it perceives the approach of any one, it 1 
the herd takes the alarm, and goes off with incredible 
ſpeed. They outrun all dogs, ſo there is no other way 
of killing them but with the gun. They are killed for 
the ſake of their fleſh and hair; for the Indians weave 
the laſt into cloth. From the form of the parts of ge- 
neration in both ſexes, no animal copulates with ſuch 
difficulty. It is often the labour of a day, antequam 
actum ipſum venereum incipiant, et abſolvant. | 
IV. The Pacos, or ſheep of Chili, has no bunch on the 
back. It is covered with a fine valuable wool, which is 
of a roſe red colour on the back of the animal, and white 
on the belly. They are of the ſame nature with the pre- 
ceding ; inhabit the ſame places, but are more capable 


of ſupporting the rigour of froſt and ſnow; they live in 
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vaſt herds; are very timid, and exceſſively ſwift, The In- 
dians take the pacos in a ſtrange manner: they tie cords 
with bits of cloth or wool hanging to them, above three 
or four feet from the 8 croſs the narrow paſſes of 
the mountains, then drive thoſe animals towards them, 
which are ſo terrified by the flutter of the rags, as not 
to dare to paſs, but, huddling together, give the hun- 
ters an opportunity to kill with their ſlings as many as 
they pleaſe. The tame ones will carry from 50 to 75 Ib; 
but are kept principally for the ſake of the wool and 
the fleſh which is exceedingly well tafted. 

CAMERA oBscuRa, a darkened room, or place 
into which a beam of light may be admitted through 
a ſmall aperture; and wherein, by means of a proper 
apparatus, the images of external objects are exhibited 
d'ſtinctly in their natural colours; as is explained under 
the article DioyTRICs. 


CAMERARTA, in botany, a genus of the mono- 


nia order, belonging to the pentandria claſs of plants, 
f this there are two ſpecies; the latifolia, and the 
anguſtifolia, The firſt is a native of the iſſand of 
Cuba, and riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk to the height of 


10 or 12 feet, dividing into ſeveral branches, garniſhed | 


with roundiſh pointed leaves placed oppoſite. The 
flowers are produced at the end of the branches in looſe 
cluſters, which have long tubes —— gradually up- 
ward, and at the top are cut into five ſegments broad 
at their baſe, but ending in ſharp points; the flower 
is of a yellowiſh white lone, The ſecond fort has an 
irregular ſhrubby ſtalk, which riſes about eight feet 
high, ſending out many branches which are garnifhed 
with very narrow thin leaves placed oppoſite at each 
joint. The flowers are produced ſeatteringly at the end 
of the branches, which are ſhaped like thoſe of the for- 
mer ſort, but ſmaller. It is a native of Jamaica. Both 
theſe plants abound with an acrid milky juice like the 
ſpurge. They are propagated by ſeeds, which muſt be 
procured from the places of their growth. They may 
alſo be orophitite? by cuttings planted in a hot - bed 
during the ſummer-months: they muſt have a bark- 
{tove, for they are very tender plants; but in warm wea- 
ther they muſt have plenty of air. 

CAMERARITUS (Joachim), one of the moſt learn- 
ed writers of his time, was born in 1500, at Bamberg, 
a city of Franconia; and obtained great reputation by 
his writings. He tranſlated into Latin Herodotus, De- 
moſthenes, Xenophon, Euclid, Homer, Theocritus, 
Sophocles, Lucian, Theodoret, Nicephorus, &c. He 
Publiſhed a catalogue of the biſhops of the principal 
ſees; Greek epiſtſes; Accounts of his journeys, in La- 
un verſe; a Commentary on Plautus; the Lives of He- 
lius Eobanus Heſſus, and Philip Melancthon, &c. He 
died in 1574. 

Camtxaz1vs (Joachim), ſon of the former, and a 
learned phyſician, was born at Nuremberg in 1534. 
After having finiſhed his ſtudies in Germany, he went 
into Italy, where he obtained the eſteem of the learned. 
At his return he was courted by ſeveral princes to live 
with them ; but he was too much devoted to books, 
and the ſtudy of chemiſtry and botany, to comply. He 
wrote an hortus medicus, and ſeveral other works. He 
died in 1 98. : | 

CAMERATED, among builders, the fame with 
vaulted or arched. 


CAMERET. ar, in the province of Brittany in 
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France, forms the harbour of Breſt. See Bresr. 
| CAMERINO, a town of the eccleſiaſtical ſtate in 
Italy, fituated in E. Long. 13. 7. N. Lat. 45. 5. 
CAMERLINGO, according to Ducange, fignified 
formerly the pope's or emperor's treaſurer : at preſent, 
camerlingo is no where uſed but at Rome, where it de- 
notes the cardinal who governs the eccleſiaſtical ſtate 
and adminiſters juſtice. It is the moſt eminent office 
at the court of Rome, becauſe he is at the head of the 
treaſury. During a vacation of the papal chair, the 
cardinal camerlingo publiſhes edits, coins money, and 
exerts every other prerogative of a ſovereign prince; he 
has under him a treaſurer- general, auditor-general, and 
12 prelates called clerks of the chamber. 
CAMERON (John), one of the moſt famous di- 
vines — the Proteſtants of France in the 17th cen- 
tury, was 
taught the Greek tongue ; and having 
upon that language for about a year, travelled, and be- 
came profeſſor at ſeveral univerſities, and miniſter at 
Bourdeaux, He publiſhed, 1. Theological lectures; 


2. Icon Fobannis Cameronis; and ſome miſcellaneous 


pieces. He died in 1625, aged 60. 
CAMERONIANS, a party of Preſbyterians, which 
ſprung up in Scotland in the reign of king Charles II. 
They affirmed that the king ha forfeited his right to 
the crown, by breaking the ſolemn league and cove- 
nant, which were the terms on which he received it. 


They pretended both to dethrone and excommunicate 


him; and broke out into an open rebellion. Upon the 
revolution, they were reconciled to the kirk; and their 
preachers ſubmitted to the general aſſembly of the 
church of Scotland, in 1690. That ſect is now greatly 
declined. They are few in number, and ſplit into many 
parties. | | 

CamtrONIANS, or Camereonites, is alſo the denomi- 
nation of a party of Calviniſts in France, who aſſerted 
that the will of man is only determined by the practi- 
cal judgment of the mind; that the cauſe of mens doing 
good or evil proceeds from the knowledge which God 
infuſes into them; and that God does not move the 
will phyſically, but only morally, in virtue of its de- 
pendence on the judgment of the mind. They had this 


orn at. Glaſgow in Scotland, where he 
read lectures 


13; "Bi 


Camero- 
nians. 


name from John Cameron, a famous profeſſor, firſt at 


Glaſgow, where he was born, in 1580, and afterwards 
at Bourdeaux, Sedan, and Saumur; at which laſt place 
he broached his new doctrine of grace and free- will, 
which was formed by Amyraut, Cappel, Bochart, 
Daille, and others of the more learned among the re- 
formed miniſters, who judged Calvin's doctrines on 
theſe points too harſh. The Cameronians are a ſort of 
mitigated Calviniſts, and approach to the opinion of 
the Arminians. They are alſo called Univerſaliſts, as 
holding the univerſality of Chriſt's death; and ſome- 
times Amyraldiſts, The rigid adherents to the ſynod 
of Dort accuſed them of Pelagianiſm, and even of Ma- 
nicheiſm. The controverſy ee the parties was 
carried on with a zeal and ſubtilty ſcarce conceivable ; 
yet all the queſtion between them was only, Whether 
the will of man is determined by the immediate action 
of God upon it, or by the intervention of a knowled 
which God impreſſes into the mind? 'The ſynod of 
Dort had defined that God not only illuminates the 
underſtanding, but gives motion to the will by making 
an internal change therein, Cameron only admitted 
| the 
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the illumination; whereby the mind is morally moved, 
and explained the ſentiment of the ſynod of Dart ſo as 


to make the two opinions conſiſtent, 


CAMILLUS (Marcus Furius), was the firſt who 
rendered the family of Farius illuſtrious. He triumphed 
four times, was five times dictator, and was honoured 
with the title of the ſecond founder of Rome, In a word, 
he acquired all the glory a man can gain in his own 


country. Lucius Apuleius, one of the tribunes, proſe. 


is highly valued, and uſed for ſeveral curious N. 


cuted him to make him give an account of the ſpoils 
taken at Veii. Camillus anticipated judgment, and ba- 
nifhed himſelf voluntarily. During his ie in- 
ſtead of rejoicing at the devaſtation of Rome by the 
Gauls, he exerted all his wiſdom and bravery to drive 
away the enemy; and yet kept with the utmott ſtrict- 
neſs the ſacred law of Rome, in refufing to accept the 
command which ſeveral private perſons offered him, 
The Romans, who were beſieged in the capitol, crea- 
ted him dictator in the year 363; in which office he 
acted with ſo much bravery and conduct, that he en- 
tirely drove the army of the Gauls out of the territories 
of the commonwealth, He died in the 81“ year of his 
age, 365 years before the Chriſtian æra. 

CAMILLI, and CaniLlLz, in Roman antiquity, a 


certain number of boys and girls, who aſſiſted in tlie 


ſacrifices to the gods, but more eſpecially attended the 
flamen dialis. | | 
 CAMINHA, a maritime town of Portugal, in the 

province of Entre-Duero- e-Miaho, with the title of a 
duchy. It is ſituated at the mouth of the river Minho, 
in W. Long. 9.15. N. Lat. 41. 44- : 

CAMIS, or Kamts, in the Japoneſe affairs, denote 
the deified ſouls of illuſtrious perſonages, believed to in- 
tereſt themſelves in the welfare of their countrymen; 
in which ſenſe they anſwer to the deiſied heroes of an- 
tiquity. See Hero. 

CAMISADE, in the art of war, an attack by ſur- 
priſe in the night, or.at the break of day, when the 


enemy is ſuppoſed to be a- bed. The word is ſaid to 


have taken its riſe from an attack of this kind; where- 
in, as a badge or ſignal to know one another by, they 
bore a ſhift, in French called cheriſe, or camiſe, over 
their arms. | 

CAMISARDS, a name given by the French to the 
Calviniſts of the Cevennes, who formed a league, and 
took up arms in their own defence, in 1688. 

CAMLETINE, a flight tuff, made of hair and 
coarſe filk, in the manner of camblet. It is now out of 
faſhion, 

CAMMA, and Gozs1, two provinces of the king- 
dom of Loango in Africa. The inhabitants are conti- 
nually at war with each other. The weapons they for- 
merly uſed in their wars were the ſhort pike, bows and 
arrows, ſword and dagger; but fince the Europeans 
have become acquainted with that coaſt, they have ſup- 
plied them with fire- arms. The chief town of Gobbi 
lies about a day's journey from the ſea. Their rivers 
abound with a variety of fiſh; but are infeſted with ſea- 
horſes, which do great miſchief both by land and wa- 
ter. The 2 commerce with the natives is in 
logwood, elephants teeth, and tails, the hair of which 


CAMMIN, a maritime town of Germany, in Bran» 
denburg Pomerania, ſituated in E. Long. 15. N. Lat. 
34 
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CAMOENS (Louis de), a famous Portugueſe poet, Cimon, 


the honour of whoſe birth is claimed by different cities. 


CAM 


But according to N. Antonio, and Manuel Correa his 
intimate friend, this event happened at Liſbon in 1517. 
His family was of conſiderable note, and original] 

Spaniſh, In 1370, Vaſco Perez de Caamans, diſguſted 
at the court of Caſtile, fled to that of Liſbon, where 
king Ferdinand immediately admitted him into his 


council, and gave him the lordſhips of Sardoal, Pun- 


nete, Marano, Amendo, and other conſiderable lands; 
a certain proof of the eminence of his rank and abili- 
ties. In the war for the ſucceſſion, which broke out 
on the death of Ferdinand, Camoens ſided with the 


. king of Caſtile, and was killed in the battle of Alja- 


barota. But though John I. the victor, ſeized a great 
part of his eſtate, bis widow, the-daughter of Gonſalo 
Tereyro, grand maſter of the order of Chriſt, and ge- 
neral of the Portugueſe army, was not reduced beneath 
her rank. She had three oe who took the name of 
Camoens, The family of the eldeſt intermarried with 
the firſt nobility of Portugal; and even, according to 
Caſtera, with the blood royal, But the family of the 
ſecond brother, whoſe fortune was ſlender, had the ſu- 
perior honour to produce the author of the Luſiad. 
Early in his life the misfortunes of the poet began. 
In his infancy, Simon Vaz de Camoens, his father, 
commander of a veſſel, was ſhipwrecked at Goa, where, 


with his life, the greateſt part of his fortune was loſt. 


His mother, however, Anne de Macedo of Santarene, 
provided for the education of her fon Louis at the uni- 
verſity of Coimbra. What he acquired there, his works 
diſcover; an intimacy with the claflics, equal to that 
of a Scaliger, but directed by the taſte of, a Milton or 
a Pope. | 


When he left the univerfity, he appeared at court, 


He was handſome; had ſpeaking eyes, it is ſaid; and 


the fineſt complexion, Certain it is, however, he was 
a poliſhed ſcholar, which, added to the natural ardour 
and gay vivacity of his diſpdſition, rendered him an ac- 
compliſhed gentleman. Courts are the ſcenes of in- 
trigue; and intrigue was faſhionable at Liſbon, But 
the particulars of the amours of Camoens reſt unknown, 
This only appears: he had aſpired above his rank, for 
he was baniſhed from the court; and in ſeveral of his 
ſonnets he aſcribes this misfortune to love, 

He now retired to his mother's friends at Santarene. 
Here he renewed his ſtudies, and began his poem on 
the diſcovery of India, John III. at this time prepared 
an armament againſt Africa. Camoens, tired of his in- 
active obſcure life, went to Ceuta in this expedition, 
and greatly diſtinguiſned his valour in ſeveral rencoun- 
ters. In a naval engagement with the Moors in the 
ſtraits of Gibraltar, in the conflict of boarding, be was 
among the foremoſt, and loſt his right eye. Yet nei- 
ther hurry of actual ſervice nor the diſſipation of the 
camp could ſtifle his genius. He continued his Lu/ 
adas, and ſeveral of his moſt beautiful ſonnets were writ» 
ten in Africa, while, as he expreſſed it, 

One baud the pen, and one the ſword, employ'd. 

The fame of his valour had now reached the court, 

and he obtained permiſſion to return to Liſbon. But, 


while he ſolicited an eſtabliſhment which he had merit- 


ed in the ranks of battle, the malignity of evil tongues, 
as he calls it in one of his letters, was injuriouſly pour- 


ed upon him. Though the bloom of his early wo 
— 


— ing heavens of Africa, and though altered by the loſs 


CAM 
Faced by ſeveral years reſidence under the. ſcorch- 


e, his preſeace gave uneaſineſs to the gentle- 
0 of Gn fmnilies of the firft rank where he had 
formerly viſited, Jealouſy is the characteriſtic of the 
Spaniſh and Portugueſe ; its reſentment knows no 
bounds, and Camoens now found it prudent to baniſh 
himſelf from his native country. Accordingly, in 1553, 
he ſailed for India, with a reſolution. never to return. 


As the ſhip left the Tagus, he exclaimed, in the words 


of the ſepulchral monument of Scipio Africanus, In- 
rata patria, non poſſidebis aſſa mea! ( Ungrateful coun- 
try, thou ſhalt not poſſeſs my bones! But he knew 
not what evils in the Eaſt would awake the remembrance 
of his native fields. | 
When Camoens arrived in India, an expedition was 
ready to ſail to revenge the king of Cochin on the king 
of Pimenta. Without any reit on ſhore after his long 
voyage, he joined this armament, and in the conque 
of the Alagada iſlands diſplayed his uſual bravery. 
In the year following, he attended Manuel de Vaſ- 
concello in an expedition to the Red ſea. Here, ſays 
| Faria, as Camoens had no uſe for his fword, he em- 
ployed his pen. Nor was his activity confined in the 
fleet or camp. He viſited Mount Felix and the adja- 
cent inhoſpitable regions of Africa, which he ſo ſtrongly 
pictures in the Luſiad, and in one of his little pieces 
where he laments the abſence of his miſtreſe. 
When he returned to Goa, he enjoyed a tranquillity 
which enabled him to beſtow his attention on his Epic 
Poem. But this ſerenity was interrupted, perhaps by 
his own imprudence. He wrote ſome ſatires which gave 
offence; and, by order of the viceroy Franciſco Barreto, 
he was baniſhed to Chana. J 
The accompliſhments. and manners of Camoens ſoon 
found him friends, though under the diſgrace of baniſh- 
ment. He was appointed commiſſary of the defunct in 
the iſland of Macao, a Portugueſe ſettlement in the bay 
of Canton. Here he continued his Luſiad; and here 
alſo, after five years reſidence, he acquired a fortune, 
though ſmall, yet equal to his wiſhes. Don Conſtantine 
de Braganza was now viceroy of India; and Camoens, 
defirous to return to Goa, reſigned: his charge. In a 
ſhip, freighted by himſelf, he ſet fail; but was 2 
wrecked in the gulph near the mouth of the river Me- 
hon on the coaſt of China. All he had acquired was 
loſt in the waves: his poems, which he heid in one 
hand, while he ſwimmed With the other, were all he 
found himſelf poſſeſſed of when he ſtood friendleſs on 
the unknown ſhore. But the natives gave him a moſt 
humane reception: this he has immortaliſed in the pro- 
phetie ſong in the tenth Luſiad; and in the ſeventh, he 
tells us, that here he loſt the wealth which ſatisfied hi 


wiſhes. 


Agora da eſperanga ja adquirida, &c. - 
Now fel with all the wealth fond hope could crav 


Soon I beheld that wealth beneath the wave 
For ever loſt; 


My life, like Judah's heaven-doom'd king of yore, 
By miracle prolong'd——— - 

On the banks of the Mehon, he wrote his beautiful 
paraphraſe of the pſalm, where the Jews, in the fineſt 
{train of poetry, are repreſexted as hanging their harps 
on the willows by the rivers of Babylon, and weeping 
their exile from their native country. Here Camoens 


continued ſome time, till an opportunity offered to carry 
Vol. III. 


— 


* 
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him to Goa, When he arrived at that city, Don Con- Camoens. 


nerouſly endeavoured to prevent, and char 
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-, ſtantine de Braganza, the viceroy, whoſe characteriſtie 
was politeneſs, admitted him. into intimate friendſhip, 
and Camoens was happy till count Redondo aſſumed 


the r Thoſe who had formerly procured 
the baniſhment of the ſatyriſt, were filent while Con- 


ſtantine was in power. But now they exerted all their 
arts againſt him. Redondo, when he entered on office, 
pretended to be the friend of Camoens; yet, with all 
that unfeeling indifference with which he made his mot 
borrible witticiſm on the Zamorim, he ſuffered the in- 
nocent man to be thrown into the common priſon, 
After all the delay of bringing witneſſes, Camoens, in 
a public trial, fully refuted every accuſation of his con- 
duct while commiſſary at Macao, and his enemies were 


loaded with ignominy and reproach. But Camoens had 


ſome creditors; and theſe detained him in priſon a con- 
ſiderable time, till the gentlemen of Goa began to be 
aſhamed that a man of his ſingular merit ſhould expe- 
rience ſuch treatment among them, He was ſet at li- 
berty; and again he aſſumed the profeſſion of arms, 
and received the allowance of a gentleman volunteer, a 
character at this time common. in Portugueſe India. 
Soon after, Pedro Barreto, appointed governor of the 
fort at Sofala, by high promiſes, allured the poet to 
attend him thither. The governor of a diſtant fort, in 
a barbarous country, ſhares in ſome meaſure the fate of 
an exile. Yet, though the only motive of Barreto was, 
in this unpleaſant ſituation, to retain the converſation 
of Camoens at his table; it was his leaſt care to render 
the life of his gueſt agreeable. Chagrined with his 
treatment, and a conſiderable time having elapſed in 
vain dependence upon Barreto, Camoens refolved to re- 
turn to his native country. A ſhip, on the homeward 
voyage, at this time touched at Sofala, and ſeveral gen- 
tlemen who were on board were deſirous that Camoens 
ſhould accompany them. But this the governor unge- 
him with 
a debt for board. Anthony de Cabral, however, and 
Hector de Sylveyra, paid the demand; and Camoens, 
2 Faria, and the honour of Barreto, were ſold toge- 
ther, | | 
After an abſence of 16 years, Camoens, in 1569, re- 
turned to Liſbon, unhappy even in his arrival, for the 
peſtilence then raged in that city, and prevented his 
e for three years. At laſt, in 1572, he printed 
is Luſiad, which, in the opening of the firſt book, in 
a moſt elegant turn of compliment, he addreſſed to his 
rince, king Sebaſtian, then in his-18* year. The 
ing, ſays the French tranſlator, was ſo pleaſed with 
his merit, that he gave the author a penſion of 4000 
reals, on condition that he ſhould reſide at court. But 
this ſalary, ſays the ſame writer, was withdrawn by car- 
dinal Henry, who ſucceeded to the crown of Portugal, 
loſt by Sebaſtian at the battle of Alcazar. | 
Though the great patron of one ſpecies of literature, 
a ſpecies the reverſe of that of Camoens, certain it is, 
that/the author of the Luſiad was utterly A er by 
Henry, under whoſe inglorious reign he died in all the 
miſery of poverty. By ſome, it is ſaid, he died in an 
alms-houſe. It appears, however, that he had not even 
the certainty of ſubſiſtence which theſe houſes provide. 
He had a black ſervant, who had grown old with him, 
and who had long experienced his maſter's humanity. 
This grateful Indian, a native of Java, who, according 
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Camomile, to ſome writers, ſaved his maſter's life in the unhappy 


Camp. 


ſhipwreck where he loſt his effects, begged in the ſtreets 
of Liſbon for the only man in Portugal on whom God 
had beſtowed thoſe talents which have a tendency to 
ere& the ſpirit of a downward age. To the eye of a 
careful obſerver, the fate of Camoens throws great light 
on that of his country, and will appear ſtrictly connec- 
ted with it. The ſame ignorance, the ſame degenerated 
ſpirit, which ſuffered Camoens to depend on his ſhare 
of the alms begged in the ſtreets by his old hoary ſer- 
vant, the ſame ſpirit which cauſed this, ſunk the king- 
dom of Portogal into the moſt abject vaſſalage ever ex- 
perienced by a conquered nation, While the grandees 
of Portugal were blind to the ruin which impended o- 
ver them, Camoens beheld it with a pungency of grief 
which haſtened his exit. In one of his letters he has 
theſe remarkable words: Em fim accaberey d vida, e 
verram todos que fuy efeicoada a minho patria, c. I 
am ending the courſe of my life, the world will witneſs 
how I have loved my country. I have returned, not 
only to die in her boſom, but to die with her.” 

In this unhappy ſituation, in 1579, in his 62d year, 
the year after the fatal defeat of Don Sebaſtian, died 
Louis de Camoens, the greateſt literary genius ever 
produced by Portugal; in martial courage and ſpirit of 
honour, nothing inferior to her greateſt heroes. And 
in a manner ſuitable to the poverty in which he died, 
was he buried. | | 

CAMOMILE, in botany. See AnTHrmis. 

CAMP, the ground on which an army-pitch their 
tents. It is marked out by the quarter-maſter general, 
who appoints every regiment their ground. 

The chief advantages to be minded in chuſing a camp 
for an army, are, en, (v9 it near the water, in a coun- 
try of forage, where the ſoldiers may find wood for 
dreſſing their victuals; that it have a free communica- 
tion with garriſons, and with a country from whence 
it may be ſupplied with proviſions; and, if poſſible, 
that it be ſituated on a riſing ground, in a dry gravelly 
ſoil. Beſides, the advantages of the ground ought to 
be conſidered, as marſhes, woods, rivers, and incloſures; 
and if the camp be near the enemy, with no river or 
marſh to cover it, the army ought to be intrenched. 
An army always encamps fronting the as and ge- 
nerally in two lines, running parallel about 500 yards 
diſtance; the horſe and dragoons, on the wings, and 
the foot, in the centre: ſometimes a body of two, three, 
or four brigades is encamped behind the two lines, and 
is called the body of reſerve. The artillery and bread- 
waggons are generally encamped in the rear of the two 
lines. A battalion of foot is allowed 80 or 100 paces 
for its camp; and 30 or 40 for an interval betwixt one 
battalion and another. A ſquadron of horſe is allowed 
30 for its camp, and 30 for an interval, and more if 
the ground will allow it. 

Where the grounds are equally dry, thoſe camps are 
always the moſt healthful that are pitched on the banks 
of large rivers; becauſe, in the hot ſeaſon, ſituations 
of this kind have a ſtream of freſh air from the water, 
ſerving to carry off the moiſt and putrid exhalations. 
On the other hand, next to marſhes, the worſt encamp- 
ments are on low grounds cloſe beſet with trees ; Gr 
then the air is not only moiſt and hurtful in itſelf, but 
by ſtagnating becomes more ſuſceptible of corruption. 
However, let the ſituation of camps be ever ſo good, 
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they are frequently rendered infectious by the putrid ef. 
fluvia of rotten ſtraw, and the privies of the army; more 
eſpecially if the bloody flux prevails, in which caſe the 
beſt method of preventing a general infection, is to leave 
the ground with the privies, foul ſtraw, and other filth 
of the camp, behind. This muſt be frequently done, if 
conſiſtent with the military operations: but when theſe 
render it improper to change the ground often, the pri- 
vies ſhould be made deeper than uſual, and once a- da 
a thick layer of earth thrown into them till the pits àre 
near full; and then they are to be well covered, and 
ſupplied by others. It may alſo be a proper caution 
to order the pits to be made either in the front or the 
rear, as the then ſtationary winds may beſt carry off 
their effluvia from the camp. Moreover, it will be ne- 
ceſſary to change the ſtraw frequently, as being not 
only apt to rot, but to retain the infectious ſteams of 
the fick. But if freſh ſtraw cannot be procured, more 
care mult be taken in airing the tents, as well as the 
old ſtraw. might bio f5 lee "6: 
The diſpoſition of the Hebrew encampment. was at 
firſt laid out by God himſelf: - Their camp was of a 
quadrangular form, ſurrounded with an incloſure of the 
height of ro hands-breadth. - It made a ſquare of 12 
miles in compaſs about the tabernacle ; and within this 
was another, called the Levites camp. 

The Greeks had alſo their camps, fortified with gates 
and ditches. The Lacedzmonians made their camp of 
a round figure, looking upon that as the molt perfect 
and defenſible of Ne we are not, however, to 
imagine, that they thought this form ſo eſſential to a 
camp, as never to be diſpenſed with when the circum- 
{tance of the place required it. Of the reſt of the Gre- 
cian camps, it may be obſerved, that the moſt valiant 
of the ſoldiers were placed at the extremities, the reſt in 
the middle. Thus we learn from Homer, that Achilles 
and Ajax were poſted at the ends of the camp before 
Troy, as bulwarks on each fide of the reſt of the princes. 
The figure of the Roman camp was a ſquare divided 
into two principal parts: in the upper part were the 
general's pavilion, or prætorium, and the tents of the 
chief officers; in the lower, thoſe of inferior degree 
were placed. On one {ide of the prætorium ſtood the 
queſtorium, or apartment of the treaſurer of the army; 
and near this the forum, both for a market-place, 
and the aſſembling of councils. ''On the other hde of 
the prætorium were lodged the legati; and below it 
the tribunes had their quarters, oppoſite to their re- 
ſpective legions? Afide of the tribunes were the pre- 
fecti of the foreign troops, over againſt their reſpective 
wings; and behind theſe were the lodgments of the 
evocati, then thoſe of the extraordinarii and ablecti 
equites, which concluded the higher part of the camp. 
Between the two partitions was à ſpot of ground called 
principia, for the altars and images of the gods, and 
probably alſo for the chief enſigns. The middle of the 
lower partition was aſſigned to the Roman horſe; next 
to them were quartered the triarii; then the principes, 
and cloſe by them the haſtati; afterwards the foreign 
horſe, and laſtly the foreign foot. They fortified 
their camp with a ditch and parapet, which they term- 
ed foſſa and vallum; in the latter ſome diſtinguiſh tuo 
parts, viz. the agger or earth, and the ſudes or wooden 
ſtakes driven in to ſecure it. The camps were ſome- 
times ſurrounded by walls made of hewn ſtone; * 
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the tents themſelves formed of the ſame matter, 
me In the front of the Turkiſh camp are quartered the 
ole janizaries and other foot, whoſe tents encompaſs their 
aga: in the rear are the quarters of the ſpahis and o- 
ther horſemen. The body of the camp 18 poſſeſſed - 
the ſtately tents or pavilions of the vizier or general, 
rais effendi or chancellor, kahija or ſteward, the teſter- 
dar baſhaw or lord treaſurer, and kapiſlar kahiaſee or 
maſter of the ceremonies. In the middle of theſe tents 
is a ſpacious field, wherein are erected a building for 
the divan, and a hafna or treaſury, When the ground 
is marked out for a camp, all wait for the rr oy 
the tent /ailac, the place where the courts of juſtice 
are held; it being the diſpoſition of this that is to re- 
ulate all the reſt: 12 1 
The Arabs ſtill live in camps, as the ancient Scenites 
did. The camp of the Aſſyne Emir, or king 
country about Tadmor, is deſcribed by a traveller who 
viewed it, as ſpread over a very large plain, and poſ- 
ſeſſing ſo valt a ſpace, that though he had the advan- 
tage of a riſing ground, he could not ſee the utmoſt 
extent of it. His own tent was near the middle; ſcarce 
diſtiaguiſnable from the reſt, except that it was bigger, 
being made, like the others, of a ſort of hair-cloth. 
Came, is alſo uſed by the Siameſe, and ſome other 
nations in the Eaſt Indies, as the name of the quarters 
which they aſſign to foreigners who come to trade with 
them. In theſe camps, every nation forms, as it were, 
a particular town, where they carry on. all their trade, 
not only keeping all their warehouſes and ſhops there, 
but alſo live in theſe camps with their whole families, 
The Europeans, however, are ſo far indulged, that at 
Siam, and almoſt every where elſe, they may live either 
in the cities or ſuburbs, as they ſhall judge moſt con- 
venient. 5 
CAM PAGNA. See CAM AN IA. * 
CAMPAIGN, in the art of war, denotes the ſpace 
of time that an army keeps the field, or is encamped.— 
The beginning of every campaign is conſiderably more 
unhealthy than if the men were to remain in quarters. 
After the firſt fortnight or three weeks encampment, 
the ſickneſs decreaſes daily ; the moſt infirm being by 
that time in the hoſpitals, and the weather daily grow- 
ing warmer. This healthy tate continues throughout 
the ſummer, unleſs the men get wet clothes or wet 
beds; in which caſe, a greater or leſs degree of the dy- 
ſentery will appear in proportion to the preceding 
heats. But the moſt ſickly part of the campaign begins 
about the middle or end of Auguſt, whilſt the days are 
till hot, but the nights cool and damp, with fogs and 
dews: then, and not ſooner, the dyſentery prevails ; 
and though its violence is over by the beginning of 
October, yet the remitting fever gaining ground, con- 
tinues throughout the reſt of the campaign, and never 
entirely — 4 even in winter - quarters, till the froſts 
begin. At the beginning of a campaign the ſiekneſs is 
o uniform, that the number may be nearly predicted; 
but, for the reſt of the ſeaſon, as the diſeaſes are then 
of a contagious nature, and depend ſo much upon the 
. heats of ſummer, it is impoſſible to foreſee how many 
may fall fick from the beginning to the end of autumn. 
It is alſo obſerved, that the laſt fortnight of a cam- 
Paign, if protracted till the beginning of a campaign, 
i attended with more ſickneſs than the firſt two months 
<ncampment : ſo that it is better to take the field a 
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fortnight ſooner, in order to return into winter · quarters 
ſo much the earlier. As to winter expeditions, though A 
ſevere in appearance, they are attended with little ſick- 
neſs, if the men have ſtrong ſhoes, quarters, fuel, and 
proviſions. Long marches in ſummer are not without 
danger, unleſs made in the night, or ſo early in the 
morning as to be over before the heat of the day. 
CAMPANACEZ, in botany, an order of plants 
in the Fragmenta methodi naturalis of Linnzus, in 
which are the following genera, viz. convolvulus, ipo- 
mæa, polemonium, campanula, roella, viola, &c “*. 
CAMPANELLA (Thomas), a famous Italian 
hiloſopher, born at Stilo in Calabria, in 1568. 
He diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his early proficiency in 
learning; for at the age of 13 he was a perfect maſter 
of the ancient orators and poets. His peculiar inclina- 
tion was to philoſophy, to which he at laſt confined 
his whole time and ſtudy. In order to arrive at truth, 
he ſhook off the yoke of authority: by which means 
the novelty of ſome of his opinions expoſed him to 
many inconveniences ; for at Naples he was thrown 
into priſon, in which he remained 27 years, and du- 
ring this confinement wrote his famous work entitled 
Atheiſmus triumphatus. Being at length ſet at liberty, 
he went to Paris, where he was graciouſly received by 
Lewis XIII. and cardinal Richelieu ; the latter pro- 
cured him a penſion of 2000 livres, and often conſulted 
him on the affairs of Italy. Campanella paſſed the re- 


Campania. 


* See Botany, 
p. 1310. 


. mainder of his days in a monaſtery of Dominicans at 


Paris, and died in 1639. 

, CAMPANI (Matthew) of Spoletto, curate at 

Rome, wrote a curious treatiſe on the art of cutting 
laſſes for ſpeQacles, and made ſeveral improvements 

in optics, aſſiſted by his brother and pupil Joſeph. 

He died after 1678. 

CAMPANIA, a town of Italy, in the kingdom of 
Naples, and in the farther principato, with a biſhop's 
ſee. E. Long. 15. 30. N. Lat. 40. 40. 

CamraAnia, or Campagna, di Roma, anciently La- 
tium, a province of Italy, bounded on the weſt by the 
Tiber and the ſea, on the ſouth-weſt by the ſea, on the 


' ſouth by Terra di Lavorro, on the eaſt by Abruzzo, 


and on the north by Sabina. Though the ſoil is good, 
it produces little or nothing, on account of the „ 
duties on corn; and 8 the waters are good, the 
air is unwholeſome. It is ſubject to the Pope, and is 
about 60 miles in length on the Mediterranean ſea. 

It hath been generally thought that the air of this 
country hath ſomething in it peculiarly noxious du- 


ring the ſummer- time; but Mr Condamine is of opinion 


that it 1s not more unhealthy than any other marſhy 
country. His account follows. “ It was after the in- 
vaſion of the Goths in the fifth and ſixth centuries that 
this corruption of the air began to manifeſt itſelf. The 
bed of the Tiber being covered by the accumulated 
ruins of the edifices of ancient Rome, could not but 
raiſe itſelf conſiderably. But what permits us not to 
doubt of this fact is, that the ancient and well-preſerved 
pavement of the Pantheon and its portico is overflowed 
every winter; that the water even riſes there ſometimes 
to the height 'of eight or ten feet; and that it is not 
1 to ſuppoſe that the ancient Romans ſhould 

ave built a temple in a place ſo low as to be covered 
with the waters of the Tiber on the leaſt inundation. 
It is evident, then, that the level of the bed of this river 
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Campania. is raiſed ſeveral feet ; which could not have happened 
without forming there a kind of dikes or bars, "The 
choaking up of its canal neceſſarily occaſioned the over- 
flow and reflux of its waters in ſuch places as till then 
had not been. ſubje& to inundations : to theſe over- 
flowings of the” Tiber were added all the waters that 
eſcaped out of the ancient aqueducts, the ruins of which 
are ſtill to be ſeen, and which were entirely broken and 
deftroyed by Totila, What need, therefore, of any 
thing more to infect the air, in a hot climate, than the 
exhalations of ſuch a maſs of ſtagnating waters, depri- 
ved of any diſcharge, and become the receptacle of a 
thouſand impurities, as well as the grave of ſeveral mil- 
lions both of men and animals? The evil could not but 
increaſe from the ſame cauſes while Rome was expoſed 
to the incurfions and devaſtations of the Lombards, the 
Normans, and the Saracens, which laſted for ſeveral 


centuries. The air was become ſo infectious there at 


the beginning of the 13th century, that Pope Inno- 
cent III. wrote, tbat few people at Rome arrived to 
the age of forty years, and that nothing was more 
uncommon there than to ſee a perſon of fixty. A very 
ſhort time after, the popes transferred the ſeat of their 
refidence to Avignon : during the ſeventy-two years 
they remained there, Rome became a deſert ; the mo- 
naſteries in it were converted into ſtables; and Gre- 
gory XI. on his return to Rome, in 1376, hardly 
counted there 30,000 inhabitants. At his death began 
the troubles of the great ſchiſm in the weſt, which con- 
tinued for upwards of 50 years. Martin V. in whom 
this ſchiſm ended inthe year 1429, and his firſt ſucceſſors, 
were able to make but feeble efforts againſt ſo invete- 
rate an evil. It was not till the beginning of the 16th 
century that Leo X. under whom Rome began to re- 
ſume her wonted ſplendor, gave himſelf ſome trouble 
about re-eſtabliſhing the ſalubrity of the air: but the 
city, being ſhortly after beſieged twice ſucceſſively by 
the emperor Charles V. ſaw itſelf plunged again into 
all its old calamities; and from 85,000 inhabitants, 
which it contained under Leo X. it was reduced under 
Clement VIII. to 32,000. In ſhort, it is only ſince the 
time of Pius V. and Sextus V. at the end of the 16th 
century, that the popes have conſtantly employed the 
neceſſary methods for purifying the air of Rome and 
its environs, by procuring proper diſcharges for the 
waters, drying up the humid and marſhy grounds, and 
covering the banks of the Tiber and other places repu- 
ted uninhabitable with ſuperb edifices. Since that time 
a perſon may dwell at Rome, and go in or out of it at 
all ſeaſons of the year. At the beginning, however, of 
the preſent century, they were ſtill afraid to he out of 
the city in ſummer, when they had reſided there; as 
they were alſo to return to it, when once they had 
quitted it. They never ventured to mY at Rome, even 
in broad day, in any other houſe than their own. 
They are greatly relaxed at preſent from theſe ancient 
ſcruples : I have ſeen cardinals, in the months of Jul 

and Auguſt, go from Rome to lie at Fraſcati, Tivoli, 
Albano, &c. and return the next or the following days 
to the city, without any detriment to their health: I 
have myſelf tried all theſe experiments, without ſuffer- 
ing the leaſt inconvenience from them : we bave even 
ſeen, in the laſt war in Italy, two armies encamped 
under the walls of Rome at the time when the heats 
were moſt violent. Yet, notwithſtanding all this, the 
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juice; it ſends out ſtrong, ſmooth, upright ſtalks, 
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greater part of the country people dare not ſtill venture Cinpe 


to lie during that ſeaſon of the year, nor even as much 
as rv far A n e, in any . of the territory com. 
pre under the name of the Campagna of Rome. Campi. 

CAMPANIFORM, or 8 — means — 
lation given to flowers reſembling a bell. 

CAMPANINTI, a name given to an Italian marble 
dug out of the mountains of Carrara, becauſe, when it 
is worked, it ſounds like a bell. 

CAMPANULA, or BELL-FLOWER ; a genus of the 
—_— order, belonging to the pentandria claſs of 
plants. 2 * 

Species. Of this genus there are no fewer than 41 
ſpecies enumerated by botanical writers; but the fol- 
lowing are the moſt worthy of attention. 1. The pyra- 
midalis hath thick tuberous roots filled with a milky 


form Cam 
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which riſe to the height of four feet, garuiſhed with 
ſmooth oblong leaves a little indented at the edges. 
The flowers are produced from the fide of the ſta ks, 
and are regularly ſet on for more than half their length, 
forming a ſort of pyramid; theſe are large, open, and 
ſhaped like 2 bell. The moſt common colour of the 
flowers is blue, though ſome are white, but the former 
are moſt eſteemed. 2. The decurrens, or peach-leaved 
bell- flower, is a native of the northern parts of Europe: 
of this there are ſome with white, and ſome with blue 
flowers, and ſome with double flowers of both colours. 
Theſe laſt have of late been propagated in ſuch abun- 
dance as to have almoſt baniſhed from the' gardens 
thoſe with fingle flowers. 3. The medium, commonly 
called Canterbury bell-flower, is a biennial plant, which 
periſhes ſoon after it has ripened its ſeeds. It grows 
naturally in the woods of Italy and Auſtria; bis is 
cultivated in the Britiſh gardens for the beauty of its 
flowers, which are blue, purple, white, and ſtriped, with 
double flowers of all the colours. This ſpecies hath ob- 
long, rough, hairy leaves, ſerrated on their edges: from 
the centre of theſe riſes a tiff, hairy, furrowed ſtalk, 
about two feet high, ſending out ſeveral lateral branches, 
garniſhed with Jong, narrow, hairy leaves ſawed on their 
edges. From the ſetting on of theſe leaves proceed the foot- 
{talks of the flower; thoſe which are on the lower part 
of the ſtalk and branches diminiſhing gradually in their 
length upward, and thereby forming a ſort of pyramid. 
The flowers of this kind are very large, ſo make a fine 
appearance. The ſeeds ripen in September, and the 
P ants decay ſoon after. 4. The trachelium, with nettle 
eaves, hath a perennial root, which ſends up ſeveral 
Riff hairy ſtalks having two ribs or angles. Theſe put 
out a few ſhort ſide - Branches, garniſhed with oblong 
hairy leaves deeply ſawed on their edges. Toward the 
upper part of the ftalks, the flowers come out alter- 
nately upon ſhort trifid foot-ftalks having hairy em- 
palements. The colours of the flowers are a dee and 
a pale blue and white, with double flowers of the lame; 
the double-flowered kind only merit a place in gardens. 
5. The latifolia, or greateſt bell-flower, hath a _ 
nial root, compoſed of many fleſhy fibres that a und 
with a milky juice. From theſe ariſe ſeveral ſtrong, 
round, ſingle ffalks, which never put out branches, but 
are 2 with oval 3 leaves ſlightly in- 
dented on their edges. Towards the upper part of the 
ſtalk the flowers come out ſingly upon ſhort foot- 
ſtalks; their colours are blue, purple, and white. 6- The 
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raponculus, or rampion, hath roundiſh fleſhy roots, 
which are eatable, and much cultivated in France for 
ſallads; ſome years paſt it was cultivated in the Eng: 
liſh gardens for the ſame purpoſe, but is now generally 
neglected. It is a native of Britain; but the roots of 
the wild ſort never grow to half the ſize of thoſe which 
are cultivated. 7. The ſpeculum, with yellow eye- 
bright leaves, is an annual plant with flender ſtalks 
riſing a foot high, branching out on every fide, and 

rniſned with oblong leaves a little curled on their 
edges; from the wings of the leaves come put the 
flowers fitting cloſe to the ſtalks, which are of a beau- 
tiful purple inclining to a violet. colour. In the even- 
ing, they contract and fold into a pentagonal figure; 
from whence it is by ſome called viola pentagonia, or 
fve-cornered violet. 8. The hybrida, or common Venus 
looking-glaſs. This ſeldom riſes more than fix inches 
high, with a ſtalk branching from the bottom upward, 
and garniſhed with oval leaves fitting cloſe to the 

ſtalks, from the baſe of which the branches are produ- 
ced, which are terminated by flowers very like the for- 
mer ſort. This was formerly cultivated in the gardens: 
but ſince the former kind hath been introduced, it hath 
almoft ſupplanted this; for the other is a much taller 


plant, and the flowers larger, though of a leſs beautiful- 


colour. 9. The canarienſis, with an orach leaf and tu- 
berous root, is a native of the Canary iſlands. It hath 
a thick fleſhy root of an irregular form; ſometimes 
running downward like a parſnep, at other times divi- 


ding into ſeveral knobs near the top; and when any 


part of the root 18 broken, there iſſues out a milky juice 
at the wound. From the head or crown of the root 
ariſe one, two, three, or more ſtalks, in proportion to 
the ſize of the root; but that in the centre is generally 
larger, and riſes higher, than the others. Theſe ſtalks 
are very tender, round, and of a pale green; their 
joints are far diſtant from each other; and when the 
roots are ſtrong, the ſtalks will riſe to ten feet high, 
ſending out ſeveral lateral branches. At each joint they 


are garniſhed with two, three, or four ſpear-ſhaped 


leaves, with a ſharp pointed beard on each fide. They 
are of a ſea- green; and, when they firſt come out, are 
covered flightly with an aſh-coloured pounce. From the 
joints of the ſtalk the flowers are produced, which are 
of the perfe& bell-ſhape, and hang downward ; they are 
of a flame - colour, marked with ſtripes of a browniſh red: 
the flower is divided into five parts; at the bottom of each 
is ſeated a neQarium, covered with a white tranſparent 
kin, much reſembling thoſe of the crown imperial, but 
ſmaller. The flowers begin to open in the beginnin 
of October, and there is often a ſucceſſion of them tif 
March. The ſtalks decay to the root in June, and new 
ones ſpring up in Auguſt. | 
Culture, &. The firſt ſort is cultivated to adorn 
halls, and to place before chimnies in the ſummer when 
t 18 in flower, for which purpoſe there is no plant more 
proper ; for when the roots are ſtrong, they will ſend 
out four or five ſtalks which will riſe as many feet 
high, and are adorned with flowers a great part of their 
length, When the flowers begin to open, the pots are 
removed into the rooms, where, being ſhaded from the 
lun and rain, the flowers will continue long in beauty; 
and if the pots are every night removed into a more 
11 ituation, but not expoſed to heavy rains, the 
vwers will be fairer, and continue much longer in 


od, 
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beauty. Thoſe plants which are thus treated, are ſe]- Campanula. 
dom fit for the purpoſe the following ſeaſon ; therefore 


a ſupply of young ones muſt be annually raiſed. The 
plant may be propagated either by dividing the roots 
or by ſeeds, but the latter produce the moſt vigorons 


and beſt flowering plants. The ſeeds muſt be ſown in 


autumn in boxes or pots filled with light undunged 
earth, and placed in the open air till the froſt or hard 
rains come on: then they muſt be placed under a hot- 
bed frame, where they may be ſheltered from both; 
but in mild weather, the glaſſes ſhould be drawn off 
every day, that they may enjoy the free air: with this 


management the plants will come up early in the ſpring, 


and then they muſt be removed out of the frame, pla- 
cing them firſt in a warm ſituation ; but, when the 
ſeaſon becomes warm, they ſhould be ſo placed as to 
have the morning ſun only. In September the leaves 
of the plants will begin to decay, at which time they 
ſhould be tranſplanted; therefore there muſt be one or 
two beds prepared, in proportion to the number of 
plants. Theſe beds he | be in a warm ſituation, and 
the earth light, ſandy, and without any mixture of 
dung. The plants muſt then be taken out of the 
pots or caſes very carefully, ſo as not to bruiſe their 
roots ; for they are very tender, and on —_ broken 
the milky juice will flow out plentifully, which will 
reatly weaken them. Theſe ſhould be planted at a- 
ut fix inches-diſtance each way, with the head or 
crown of the root- half an inch below the ſurface. If 
the ſeaſon proves dry, they mult be gently watered 
three or four days after they are planted ; the beds 
ſhould alſo be covered with mats in the day time, but 
which ſhould be taken off at night to let the dew fall 
on the plants. Towards the end of November the beds 
ſhould be covered over with ſome old tanners bark to 
keep out the froſt ; and where there is not conveniency 
for covering them with frames, they ſhould be arched 
over with hoops, that in ſevere weather they may be 
covered with mats. In the ſpring the mats mult be re- 
moved, and, the following ſummer, the plants kept 
free from weeds. In autumn the earth ſhould be ſtirred 
between them, ſome freſh earth ſpread over the beds, 
and the plants-covered in winter as before. In theſe 
beds the plants may remain two years, during which 
time they are to be treated in the manner before direc- 
ted. The roots will now be ftrong enough to flower; 
ſo, in September they ſhould be carefully taken up, and 
ſome of the moſt promiſing carefully planted in pots; 
the others may be planted in warm borders, or in a freſh 
bed, at a greater diſtance than before, to allow them 
room to grow. Thoſe plants which are potted ſhould 
be ſheltered in winter from great rains aud hard froſts, 
otherwiſe they will be in danger of rotting, or at leaſt 
will be ſo weakened as not to flower with any ſtrength 
the following ſummer ; and thoſe which are leeds in 
the full ground, ſhould have ſome old tanners bark laid 
round them to prevent the froſt from getting at the 
roots. The ſecond, third, fourth, and fifth forts are 
ſo eaſily propagated by parting the roots, or by ſeeds, 
that no BY, directions for their culture need be 
iven. he ſixth ſort, which is cultivated for its eſcu- 
ent roots, may be propagated by ſeeds, which are to 
be ſown in a ſhady border; and when the plants are a- 
bout an inch high, the ground ſhould be hoed as is 


practiſed for onions, to cut up the weeds, and thin the 
plants, 
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plants, to the diſtance of three or four inches; and 
when the weeds come up again they muſt be hoed over 
to deſtroy them : this, if well performed in dry wea- 
ther, will make the ground clean for a long time; ſo 
that, being three times repeated, it will keep the plants 
clean till winter, which is the ſeaſon for eating the 
roots, when they may be taken up for uſe as wanted. 
They will continue good till April, at which time 
they ſend out their ſtalks, when the roots become hard 
and unfit for uſe. —The ſeventh and eighth ſorts are 
eaſily propagated by ſeeds, which they produce in plen- 
ty. If theſe, and the Venus navelwort, dwarf lych- 
nis, candy-tuft, and other low annual flowers, are pro- 
perly mixed in the border of the flower-garden, and 
ſown at two or three different ſeaſons, fo as to have a 
ſucceſſion of them in flower, they will make an agree- 
able variety. If thele ſeeds are ſown in autumn, the 
plants will flower early in the ſpring ; but if ſown in the 


_ ſpring, they will not flower till the middle of June; 


and if a third ſowing is performed about the middle of 
May, the plants will flower in Auguſt; but from theſe, 
good ſeeds mult not be expected. —'The ninth ſort is 
propagated by parting the roots, which muſt be done 
with caution : for if they are broken or wounded, the 
milky juice will flow out plentifully ; and if planted be- 
fore the wounds are ſkinned over, it occaſions their 
rotting : therefore when any of them are broken, they 
ſhould be laid in the green-houſe a few days to heal. 
Theſe roots muſt not be too often parted, if they are 
expected to flower well; for by this means they are 
weakened. The beſt time for tranſplanting and part- 
ing their roots is in July, ſoon after the Kalke are de- 
cayed. They muſt not be planted in rich earth, other- 
wiſe they will be very luxuriant in branches, and have 
but few flowers. They ſucceed beſt in a light ſandy 
loam, mixed with a fourth part of ſcreened lime- rub- 
biſh: when the roots are firit planted the pots ſhould 
be placed in the ſhade, and unleſs the ſeaſon is very dry 
they ſhould not be watered ; for during the time they 
are inactive, wet is very injurious to them. About 
the middle of Auguſt, the roots will begin to put out 
fibres; at which time, if the pots are placed under a 
hot-bed frame, and, as the nights grow cool, covered 
with the 13 but opened every day to enjoy the free 
air, it will greatly forward them for flowering, and in- 
creaſe their ſtrength: when the ſtalks appear, they 
mult be now and then refreſhed with water; but it 
muſt not be given too often, nor in too great quantity. 
The plants thus managed, by the middle of Septem- 
ber will have grown ſo tall as not to be kept any 
longer under the glaſs frame ; they muſt, therefore, be 
removed into a dry airy glaſs-caſe, where they may en- 
joy the free air in mild weather, but ſcreened from the 
cold. During the winter ſeaſon they muſt be fre- 
quently refreſhed with water, and guarded from froſt ; 
and, in the ſpring, when the ſtalks begin to decay, 
the pots ſhould be ſet abroad in the ſhade, and not wa- 
tered, 

CAMPBELL (Archibald), earl and marquis of 
Argyle, was the ſon of Archibald earl of Argyle, by 
the lady Anne Douglas, daughter of William earl of 
Morton. He was 8 in the year 1598 ; and edu- 
cated in the profeſſion of the Proteſtant religion, ac- 
cording to the ſtricteſt rules of the church of Scotland, 
as it was eſtabliſhed immediately after the reformation. 
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During the commonwealth he was induced to ſubmit 
its authority, Upon the reſtoration, he was tried 
his compliance; a crime common ta him with the whole 
nation, and ſuch a one as the moſt loyal and affec. 
tionate ſubje& might frequently by violence be induced 
to commit. To make this compliance appear the 
more voluntary and hearty, there were produced in 
court, letters which he had wrote to Albemarle, while 
that general governed Scotland, and which contained 
expreſſions of the moſt cordial attachment to the eſta. 
bliſhed government. But, beſides the general indig. 
nation excited by Albemarle's diſcovery of this private 
correſpondence z men thought, that even the higheſt 
demonſtrations of affection might, during jealous times, 
be exacted as a neceſſary — of compliance from a 
perſon of ſuch diſtinction as Argyle; and could not, by 
any equitable conſtruction, imply the crime. of trea- 
ſon. The parliament, however, ſcrupled not to paſs 
ſentence upon him, and he ſuffered with great conſtan- 
cy and courage. Fe | 
CAMPBELL (Archibald), earl of Argyle, ſon ta the 
former, had from his youth diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his 
loyalty, and his attachment to the royal family. Tho' 
his father was head of the covenanters, he himſelf re- 
fuſed to concur in any of their meaſures; and when a 


commiſſion of colonel was given him by the convention 


of ſtates, he forbore to a& upon it till it ſhould be ra- 
tified by the king. By his reſpectful behaviour, as well 
as by his ſervices, he made himſelf acceptable to Charles 
when that prince was in Scotland; and even after the 
battle of Worceſter, all the misfortunes which attended 
the royal cauſe could not engage him to deſert it. Un- 
der Middleton he obſtinately perſevered to haraſs and 


infeſt the victavious Engliſh ; and it was not till he re- 


ceived orders from that general, that he would ſubmit 
to accept of a capitulation. Such jealouſy of his loyal 
attachments was entertained by the commonwealth and 
protector, that a preteace was ſoon after fallen upon to 
commit him to priſon 3 and his confinement was Ko. 
rouſly continued till the reſtoration. The king, ſen- 
fible of his ſervices, had remitted to him his father's 
forfeiture, and created him earl of Argyle; and when 
a moſt unjuſt ſentence was paſſed upon him by the Scots 
parliament, Charles had anew remitted it. In the ſub- 
ſequent part of this reign Argyle behaved himſelf du- 
tifully ; and though he ſeemed not diſpoſed to go all 
lengths with the court, he always appeared, even in his 
oppoſition, a man of mild diſpoſitions and peaceable de- 
portment. | 

A parliament was ſummoned at Edinburgh in ſum- 
mer 1681, and the duke was appointed commiſſioner. 
Beſides granting money to the king, and voting the 
indefeaſible right of ſucceſſion, this parliament enacted 
a teſt, which all perſons poſſeſſed of offices, civil, mili. 
tary, or eccleſiaſtical, were bound to take. In this teſt 
the king's ſupremacy was aſſerted, the covenant renoun- 
ced, paſſive obedience aſſented to, and all N og 


diſclaimed of endeavouring any alteration in civil or ec- 


cleſiaſtical eſtabliſhments. This was the ſtate of the 
teſt as propoſed by the courtiers ; but the country par- 
ty propoſed alſo a clauſe of adherence to the Prote ant 
religion, which could not with decency be rejected 
The whole was of an enormous length, conſidered as 
an oath ; and, what was worſe, a confeſſion of faith 


was there ratified which had been impoſed a little mo 


to Campbel. 
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ation, and which contained many articles al- 
Campbell _ 3 by the arliament and nation. Among 
r the doctrine of reſiſtance was inculcated; ſo 
that the teſt being voted in a hurry, was found on ex- 
mination to be a medley of abſurdity and contradic- 
tion. Though the courtiers could not. reje& the clauſe 
of adhering to the Proteſtant rehg1on, they propoſed, 
as a requiſite mark of reſpect, that all princes of the 
plood ſhould be exempted from taking that oath. This 
exception was zealouſly oppoſed by Argyle ; who ob- 
ſerved that the ſole danger to be dreaded for the Pro- 
teſtant religion muſt proceed from the perverſion of the 
royal family. By infilting on ſuch topics, he drew on 
himſelf the ſecret indignation of the duke of York, of 
which he ſoon felt the fatal conſequences. 
When Argyle took the teſt as a privy counſellor, he 
ſubjoined, in the duke's preſence, an explanation which 
he had beforehand communicated to that prince, and 
which he believed to have been approved by him. It 
was in theſe words. I have conſidered the teſt, and 
am very defirous of giving obedience as far as I Can. I 
am confident that the parhament never intended to im- 
poſe contradiQory'oaths : therefore I think no man can 
explain it but for himſelf. Accordingly I take it as far 
as it is conſiſtent with itſelf and the Proteſtant reli- 
ion. And Ido declare that I mean not to bind my- 
7, in my ſation, and in a lawful way, from wiſhing 
and endeavouring any alteration, which I think to the 
advantage of church or {tate, and not repugnant to the 
Proteſtant religion and my loyalty : and this I under- 
ſtand as a part of my oath.” The duke, as was natural, 
heard it with great tranquillity : no one took the lealt 
offence : Argyle was admitted to fit that day in coun- 
eil: and it was impoſſible to imagine that a capital of- 
fence had been committed where occaſion ſeemed not 
to have been given ſo much as for a frown or repri- 
mand. 8 
Argyle was much ſurpriſed a few days after, to find 
that a warrant was iſſued for committing bim to pri- 
ſon ; that he was indicted for high treaſon, leating- 
making, and perjury ; and that from the innocent words 
abovementioned an accuſation was extracted, by which 
he was to forfeit life, honours, and fortune. It is need- 
leſs to enter into particulars, where the iniquity of the 
whole is ſo evidently apparent. Though the ſword of 
juſtice was diſplayed, even her ſemblance was not put 
on; and the forms of law were preſerved to ſanctify, 
or rather aggravate, the oppreſſion. ' Of five judges, 
three did not ſeruple to find the guilt of treaſon and 
leaſing-making to be incurred by the prifoner: a jury 
of 15 noblemen gave verdict againſt him; and the Ring 
being conſulted, ordered the ſentence to be pronounced, 
but the execution of it to be ſuſpended till further 
orders. Argyle, however, ſaw no reaſon to truſt to 
the juſtice or mercy of ſuch enemies: He made his eſ- 
cape from priſon, and till he could find a ſhip for Hol- 
land he concealed himſelf during ſome time in London. 
The king heard of his lurking place, but would not 
ſuffer him to be arreſted. All the parts, however, of 
his ſentence, ſo far as the government in Scotland had 
power, were rigorouſly executed; his eſtate confiſcated, 
his arms reverſed and torn, Having got over to Hol- 
land, he remained there during the remaining part of 
the on = of Charles II. But thinking himſelf at li- 
berty, before the coronation of James II. to exert bim- 
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ſelf in order to recover the conſtitution by force of arms, Campbell. 


he concerted meaſures with the duke of Monmouth, 


and went into Scotland, to aſſemble his friends: but 
not meeting with the ſucceſs he expected, he was taken 
priſoner; and being carried to Edinburgh, was be- 
headed upon his former unjuſt ſentence, June 30, 1685. 
He ſhewed great conſtancy and courage under his miſ- 
fortunes : on the day of his death he ate his dinner v 
cheerfully ; and, according to his cuſtom, ſlept after it 
a quarter of an hour or more, very ſoundly. At the 
place of execution he made a ſhort, grave, and religious 
ſpeech; and, after ſolemnly A1 that he for- 

ave all his enemies, ſubmitted to death with great 
tirmneſs. | 

CamPBELL (John), duke of Argyle and Green- 

wich, grandſon of the former, was born on the 10th of 
October, 1680 ; and, on the very day when his grand- 
father ſuffered at Edinburgh, fell out of a window three 
pair of ſtairs high, without receiving any hurt. At 
the age of 15, he had made a conſiderable progreſs in 
clafſical learning. His father then perceived and en- 
couraged his military diſpoſition, and introduced him 
to, king William, who in the year 1694 gave him the 
command of a regiment, In this ſituation he remained 
till the death of hie father, in 1703; when becoming 
duke of Argyle, he was ſoon after ſworn of queen 
Anne's privy- council, made captain of the Scotch horſe- 
guards, and appointed one of the extraordinary lords 
of ſeſſion. Ia 1704, her majeſty reviving the Scottiſh 
order of the thiſtle, his grace was inſtalled one of the 
knights of that order, and was ſoon after appointed 
high-commiſſioner to the Scotch parliament ; where, 
being of great ſervice in promoting the intended union, 
he was on his return created a peer of England, by the 
titles of baron of Chatham and earl of Greenwich, and 
in 1710 was made knight of the garter. His grace 
firſt diſtinguiſhed himſelf in his military capacity at the 
battle of Oudenard ; where he commanded as brigadier- 
general, with all the bravery of youth, and the con- 
duct of a veteran officer. He was preſent under the 
duke of Marlborough at the ſiege of Ghent, and toox 
poſſeſſion of the town. He had alſo a conſiderable ſhare 
iu the victory obtained over the French at the battle of 
Malplaquet, by diſlodging them from the wood of Sart, 
and gaining a poſt of great conſequence. In this ſharp 
engagement, ſeveral muſſcet - balls paſfed through the 
duke cloaths, hat, and peruke. Soon after this hot 
action, he was ſent to take the command in Spain; 
and after the reduction of Port Mahon, he returned to 
England. His grace having now a ſeat in the houſe 
of lords, he cenſured the meaſures of the miniſtry with 
ſuch freedom, that all his places were diſpoſed of to 
other noblemen : but at the acceſſion of George I. he 
recovered his influence. At the breaking out of the 
rebellion in 1715, he was made commander in chief of 
his majeſty's forces in North Britain; and was the 
principal means and caule of the total extinction, at 
that time, of the rebellion in Scotland, without much 
bloodſhed. In direct oppoſition to him, or that part of 
the army he commanded, at the head of all his Camp- 
bells was placed Campbell earl of Braidalbin, of the 
ſame family and kindred, by ſome fatal error that 
ever miſguided and miſled that unhappy family of the 
Stewarts and all its adherents. The conſequence 
was, that both ſets of Campbells, from family affec- 
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the battle. He arrived at London March 67 1716, 


and was in high favour : but, to the ſurpriſe of peo- 


ple of all ranks, he was in a few months diveſted of 
all his employments ; and from this period, to the year 
1718, he ſignalized himſelf in a civil capacity, by his 
uncorrupted patriotiſm and manly eloquence. In the 
beginning of the year 1719, he was again admitted 
into favour, appointed lord-fteward of the houſhold, 
and in April following was created duke of Green- 
wich. He continued in the adminiſtration during all 
the remaining part of that reign ; and, after his late 
majeſty's acceſſion, till April 1740; when he delivered 
a ſpeech with ſuch warmth, that, the miniſtry being 
highly offended, he was again diſmiſfed from his em- 
ployments. To theſe, however, on the change of the 
miniſtry, he was ſoon reſtored ; but not approving of 
the meaſures of the new miniſtry more than thoſe of 
the old, he gave up all his poſts for the laſt time, and 


never after engaged in affairs of ſtate, He now en- 


joyed privacy and retirement ; and died of a paralytic 
diſorder, on the 4 of October 1743. To the me- 
mory of his grace a very noble monument was erected 
in Weſtminſter-abbey, executed by the ingenious Rou- 
billiac. et 

The duke of Argyle, though never firſt miniſter, 
was a very able ſtateſman and politician, moſt ſteadily 
fixed in thoſe principles he believed to be right, and 
not to be ſhaken or changed. His delicacy and ho- 
nour were ſo great, that it hurt him to be even ſuſ- 
pected; witneſs that application ſaid to be made to 
him by one of the adherents of the Stewart family be- 
fore the laſt rebellion in order to gain his intereſt, 
which was conſiderable both in Scotland and England. 
He immediately ſent the letter to the ſecretary of ſtate; 
and it vexed him much even to have an application 
made him, leſt any perſon ſhould think him capable of 
acting a double part. When he thought meaſures 
wrong or corrupt, he cared not who was the author, 
however great or powerful he might be ; witneſs his 
boldly attacking the great duke of Marlborough in 
the houſe of lords, about his forage and army con- 
tracts in Flanders, in the very zenith of his power and 
Popularity, though in all other reſpects he was the 
moſt able general of his time. The duke of Argyle, 
on all occaſions, ſpoke well, with a firm, manly, and 
noble eloquence ; and ſeems to deſerve the character 
given of him by Pope: | 

Argyle the ſtate's whole thunder born to wield, 
Aud ſhake alike the ſenate and the field. 

CamnrBELL (Dr John), a late writer, who diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf by many eſteemed literary productions; 
particularly as the author of a conſiderable part of The 
ancient aud modern univerſal hiſtory, and of the Bio- 


grapbia Britannica. He wrote alſo The preſent ſtate of 


Europe; The lives of the Engliſh admirals; and an in- 
genious whimſical tract on the means of attaining ex- 
traordinary longevity, entitled Hermippus redevivus. The 
public are likewiſe indebted to him for a much iqgproved 
edition of Harris's collection of voyages. But his prin- 
cipal and favourite work was, A political ſurvey of Great 
Britain, 2 vols 4to, publiſhed a ſhort time before his 
death; in which the extent of his knowledge, and his 
patriotic ſpirit, are equally conſpicuous. He was, du- 
ring the latter part of his life, agent for the province 
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Campbell. tion, refuſed to ſtrike a ſtroke, and retired out of 


ſail from 20 to 80 tons burthen, 
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of Georgia in North America; and died at the cloſe Campbell 


of the year 1775, in the 69") year of his age. 
CAMPBELLTOWN, a parliament town of Argyle. 


ſhire in Scotland, ſeated on the lough of Kilkerran, on . 


the eaſtern ſhore of Kintyre, of which it is the capital, 
It hath a good harbour; and is now a very conſiderable 
place, having riſen from a petty fiſhing town to its 
preſent flouriſh 
belonging tothe port; but in 18 there were 78 
all built for, and em- 
ployed in, the herring - fiſnery; and about 800 ſailors 
were employed to man them. The inhabitants are 
reckoned to be upwards of 7000 in uumber. W. Long. 
5. 10. N. Lat. 54. | | 
 CAMPDEN, a poor town of Glouceſterſhire in 
England, contajping about 200 houſes. It gives title 
to a viſcount, and ſends two members to parliament, 
W. Long. 1. 50. N. Lat. 52. | TOW 
CAMPEACHY. a town of Mexico in South A. 
merica, ſeated on the eaſt coaſt of a bay of the ſame 
name, on the weſt of the province of Vucataro. It is 
defended by a good wall and ſtrong forts ; but is nei- 
ther ſo rich, nor carries on ſuch a trade, as formerly; 
it 2 been the port for the ſale of logwood, the 
place where it is cut being about 3o miles diſtant. It 


was taken by the Engliſh in 1596; by the bucaneers 


in 1678; and by the Flibuſters of St Domingo in 
1685, who ſet it: on fire, and blew up the citadel. W. 
Long. 93. 7. N. Lat. 19. 20. 
CAurEACHh-Mocd, in botany. See HexmarToxy- 
LUM. . : | | 75 
CAM PEN, a ſtrong town of Overyſſel in the Uni- 
ted Provinces. It bath a citadel and a harbour; but 
the latter is almoſt choked up with ſand. It was ta- 
ken by the Dutch in 1578, and by the French in 1672; 
but they abandoned it the following year. It is ſeated 


near the mouth of the river Vſſel and Zuider See. E. 5 


Long. 5. 1 N. Lat. 52. 38. 
CAMPHORA, or Camenirs, a ſolid concrete 
juice extracted from the wood of the laurus camphora “. 


much ſtronger. It has been very long eſteemed one of 
the moſt ous diaphoreties; and has been cele- 
brated in fevers, malignant and epidemical diſtempers. 
In deliria, alſo, where opiates could not procure ſleep, 
but rather aggravated the ſymptoms, this medicine 
has often been obſerved to procure it. All theſe 
effects, however, Dr Cullen attributes to its ſedative 
property, and denies that camphire has any other me- 
dicinal virtues than thoſe of an antiſpaſmodic and ſeda- 
tive. He allows it to be very powerful, and capable of 
doing much good or much harm. From experiments 
made on different brute creatures, camphire appears to 
be poiſonous to every one of them. In ſome it pro- 
duced ſleep followed by death, without any other ſywp- 
tom. In others, before death, they were awakened 
into convulſions and rage. It ſeems, too, to act chiefly 
on the ſtomach ; for an entire piece ſwallowed, pro · 
duced the abovementioned effects with very, little dimi- 
nution of weight. | | 8 

CAMPI (Bernardine) of Cremona, an Italian paint- 


ery 


ing ſituation in leſs than go years. About 
the year N it had only two or three ſmall veſſels 
k 


town 


* See le 
Pure camphire is very white, pellucid, ſomewhat , by 
unctuous to the touch; of a bitteriſh aromatic taſte, nd Mat 
yet accompanied with a ſenſe of coolneſs ; of a very M4 


fragrant ſtnell, ſomewhat like that of roſemary, but 10 198, 
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jeſty, and was alſo reſpondent in the philoſophy act in 
E of charms of a plauſible behaviour, o 
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er, author of an admired treatiſe on the art, flouriſhed 


in the 12th century. 

CAMPIAN (Edmund), an Engliſh Jeſuit, was born 
at London, of indigent parents, in the year 1540; and 
educated at Chriſt's hoſpital, where he had the honour 
to ſpeak an oration before queen Mary on her acceſſion 
to the throne. He was admitted a ſcholar of St John's 
college 1n Oxford at its foundation, and took the de- 

ree of maſter of arts in 1564. About the ſame time 
Fe was ordained by a biſhop of the church of England, 
and became an eloquent Proteſtant preacher. In 1 566, 
when queen Elizabeth was entertained by the univerſity 
of Oxford, he ſpoke an elegant oration before her ma- 


St Mary's church. In 1568, he was junior proctor 
the univerſity. In the following year, he went over to 
Ireland, where he wrote a hiſtory of that kingdom, and 
turned papiſt; but being found rather too aſſiduous in 

erſuading others to folſow his example, he was com- 
mitted to priſon. He ſoon, however, found means to 
make his eſcape. He landed in ans in 1571; and 
thence proceeded to Doway in Flanders, where he 
publicly recanted his former hereſy, and was created 
bachelor of divinity. He went ſoon after to Rome, 
where, in 1573, he was admitted of the ſociety of Je- 
ſus, and was ſent by the general of that order to Vien- 
na, where he wrote his tragedy called Nectar et am- 
brofia, which was acted before the emperor with great 
applauſe. <4 

"From Vienna he went to Prague in Bohemia, where 


he reſided in the Jeſuits college about fix years, and 


then returned to Rome. From thence, in 1580, he was 
ſent by Pope Gregory XIII. with the celebrated Father 
Parſons, to convert the-people of England, From Pitts 
we learn, that, ſome time before, ſeveral Engliſh prieſts, 
inſpired by the Holy Ghoſt, had undertaken to convert 
their countrymen; that 80 of theſe foreign ſeminaries, 
beſides ſeveral others who by God's grace had been 
converted in England, were actually engaged in the 
pious work with great ſucceſs; that ſome of them had 
ſuffered impriſonment, chains, tortures, and x 
ous death, with becoming conſtancy and reſolution: 
but ſeeing at laſt that the labour was abundant, and 
the labourers few, they ſolicited the aſſiſtance of the 
Jeſuits; requeſting, that, though not early in the morn- 
ing, they would at leaſt in the third, fixth, or ninth 
hour, ſend labourers into the Lord's vmeyard. In con- 
ſequence of this ſolicitation, the above two were ſent 
to England. They arrived, in an evil hour for Campian, 
at Dover; and were next day joyfully received by their 
friends at London. He had not been long in England, 
before Walſingham the ſecretary of ſtate, being in- 
formed of his uncommon aſſiduity in the cauſe of the 
church of Rome, uſed every means in his power to have 
hia apprehended, but for a long time without ſucceſs. 

owever, he was at laſt 'taken % one Elliot, a noted 
priefi-taker, who found him in the houſe of Edward 
Yates, Eſq; at Lyford in Berkſhire, and condued him 
in triumph to London, with a paper on his hat, on 
which was written Campian the Jeſuit. He was im- 
priſoned in the Tower; where, Wood ſays, „he did 
undergo many examinations, abuſes, wrackings, tor- 
tures;“ exqrifitifimis cruciatibus tortus, ſays Pitts. It 
is hoped, for the credit of our reformers, this torturing 


part of the ſtory is not true. The poor wretch, how- 
Vol. III. 
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ever, was condemned, on the ſtatute 25 Ed, III. for Campion 


high treaſon; and butchered at Tyburn, with two or 
three of his fraternity. Howſoever criminal in the eye 
of the law, or of the Engliſh goſpel, might be the zeal 
of this Jeſuit for the ſalvation of the poor heretics of 
this kingdom, biographers of each perſuaſion unite in 
giving him a great and amiable character. All wri- 
ters (ſays the Oxford antiquary ), whether Proteſtant or 
Popiſh, ſay, that he was a man of moſt admirable parts; 
an lere orator, a ſubtile philoſopher and diſputant, 
and an exact preacher whether in Engliſh or the Latin 
tongue, of a ſweet diſpoſition, — a well- poliſhed 
man.“ Fuller, in his church hiſtory,ſays, „he was of 
a ſweet nature, conſtantly carrying about him the 

Pa fluent tongue, 
and good parts.” His Hiſtory of Ireland, in two 
books, was written in 1570; and publiſhed, by Sir 


James Ware, from a manulcript in the Cotton library, 


Dublin, 1633, folio. He wrote alſo Chronplogia uni- 
ver/alis, a very learned work; and various other tracts. 
CAMPION, in botany, the Engliſh name of the 
Lycunis. i | 
Cauriox, a town of the kingdom of Tanguth in 
Tartary. It was formerly remarkable for being a place 
through which the caravans paſſed in the road from 
Bukharia to China. E. Long. 104.53. N. Lat. 40. 25. 
. CAMPISTRON, a celebrated French dramatic au- 
thor, was born in 1656. Racine direQed his poetical 
talents to the theatre, and aſſiſted him in his firſt pieces. 
He died in 1723. | | 
CAMPLI, or Cameor1, a town of Italy, in the 


ated in E. Long. 13. 55, N. Lat. 42. 38. 

CAMPO major, a town of the province of Alen- 
tejo in Portugal. W. Long. 7. 24. N. Lat. 38. 50. 

CAMPREDON, a town of Catalonia in Spain, 
ſeated at the foot of the Pyrenean mountains. The 
fortifications were demoliſhed by the French in 1691. 
W. Long. 1. 56. N. Lat. 42. 20. 

CAMPS (Francis de), abbot of Notre Dame at 
Sigi, was born at Amiens in 1643; and diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by his knowledge of medals, by writing an hi- 
{tory of France, and ſeveral other works. He died at 
Paris in 1723. | | 

CAMPUS, in antiquity, a field or vacant plain in a 
city, not built upon, left vacant on account ſhews, 
combats, exerciſes, or other uſes of the citizens. 

Camevs Mali, in ancient cuſtoms, an anniverſary 
aſſembly of our anceſtors held on May-day, when they 
confederated together for defence of the kingdom 
againſt all its enemies. 

Campus Martius, a large plain in the ſuburbs of 
ancient Rome, lying between the Quirinal and Ca- 
pitoline mounts and the Tiber, thus called becauſe 
conſecrated to the god Mars, and ſet apart for military 
ſports and exerciſes to which the Roman youth were 
trained, as the uſe and handling of arms, and all man- 
ner of feats of activity. Here were the races run, ei- 
ther with chariots or ſingle horſes ; here alſo ſtood the 
villa publica, or palace for the reception of ambaſſa- 
dors, who were not permitted to enter the city. Many 
of the public comitia were held in the ſame field, part 
of which was for that purpoſe cantoned out. The place 
was alſo-nobly decorated with ſtatues, arches, columns, 
porticoes, aud the like ſtructures. FIPS! 
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hg of Naples, and in the farther Abruzzo, ſitu- 


Campus. 
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' Campus Cxurus Sceleratus, a place without the walls of an- numbers of beech-trees and white wood ; white and Cana, 
| 


| | | * cient Rome, where the Veſtals who had violated their red elms, and poplars. The Indians hollow the rel 

14 | Canada. rows of vi inity were buried alive. - elms into canoes, ſome of which made out of one piece - 
1 CAMUL, a town of Aſia, on the eaſtern extremity will contain 20 perſons; others are made of the bark; 
1 of the kingdom of Cialus, on tlie frontiers of Tangut. the different pieces of which they ſew together with the 
1 E. Long. 98. 5. N. Lat. 37. 15. inner rind, and daub over the ſeams with pitch, or ra- 
1 CAMUS, a perſon with a low flat noſe, hollowed in ther a bituminous matter reſembling pitch, to prevent 
the middle. their leaking ; the ribs of theſe canoes are made of 
The Tartars are great admirers of camus beauties. boughs of trees. In the hollow elms, the bears and 
Rubruquis obſerves, that the wife of the great Jenghiz wild cats take up their lodging from November to 
Khan, a celebrated beauty, had only two holes for April. The country produces alſo a vaſt variety of 
a noſe. | other vegetables, particularly tobacco, which thrives 
Camvs (John Peter), a French prelate born in 1582. well. Near Quebec is a fine lead mine, and many ex. 
He was author of a number of pious romances (the cellent ones of iron have been diſcovered. It hath al- 
taſte of his time), and other theological works, to the ſo been reported that filver is found in ſome of the 
amount of 200 vols. His definition of politics is re- mountains. The rivers are extremely numerous, and 
markable: Ars,non tam . quam fallendi, homines; many of them very * and deep. The principal are, 
i | « the art not ſo much of governing, as of deceiving, the Ouattauais, St John's, Seguinay, Deſpaires, and 
* ; mankind.” He died in 1652. Trois Rivieres ; but all theſe are ſwallowed up by the 
CAN, in the ſea-Janguage, as can-pump, a veſſel yur river St Lawrence. This river iſſues from the 
wherewith ſeamen pour water into the pump to make lake Ontario; and, taking its courſe north-eaſt, waſhes 
it go. Montreal, where it receives the Ouattauais, and forms 
Cax-Bucy. See Buoy. many fertile iſlands. It continues the ſame courſe, and 
| Can-Hook, an inftrument uſed to fling a caſk by the meets the tide upwards of 400 miles from the ſea, where 
. ends of the ſtaves: it is formed by fixing a broad and it is navigable for large veſſels; and below Quebec, 
Fi: flat hook at each end of a ſhort rope; and the tackle $320 miles from the fea, it becomes ſo broad and ſo 
by which the caſk ſo ſlung may be hoiſted or lowered, deep, that ſhips of the line contributed in the laſt war 
is hooked to the middle of the rope. to reduce that city. After receiving in its progreſs in- 
CANADA, or the province of Quebec, an exten- numerable ftreams, it at laſt falls into the ocean at cape 
five country of North America, bounded on the north- Roſiers, where it is 90 miles broad, and where the cold 
eaſt by the gulph of St Lawrence, and St John's ri- is intenſe and the ſea boiſterous. This river is the only 
ver; on the ſouth-weſt, by lands inhabited by the ſa- one upon which any ſettlements of note are as yet 
vage Indians, which are 3 included in this formed; but it is very probable, that, in time to come, 
province; on the ſouth, by the provinces of Nova Sco- Canada, and thoſe vaſt regions to the weſt, may be en- 
tia, New England, and New Vork; and on the north- abled of themſelves to carry on a conſiderable trade 
weſt, by other Indian nations. Under the name of Ca- upon the great lakes of freſh water which theſe coun- 
nada, the French comprehended a very large territory; tries environ. Here are five lakes, the leaſt of which 
taking into their claim part of New Scotland, New is of greater extent than the freſh-water lakes to be 
England, and New York on the eaſt; and extending found in any other part of the world: theſe are the 
it on the weſt as far as the Pacific Ocean. 'That part, lake Ontario, which is not leſs than 200 leagues in 
however, which was reduced by the Britiſh arms in the circumference ; Erie, or Oſwego, longer but not ſo 
laſt war, lies between 61 and 81 degrees of weſt lon- broad, is about the ſame extent. That of the Huron 
gitude, and between 45 and 52 of north latitude. The ſpreads greatly in width, and is about 300 95A in 
climate is not very different from that of the northern Bri- circuit ; as alſo is that of Machigan, though like lake 
tiſh calonies ; but as it is much further from the ſea, and Erie it is rather long, and comparatively narrow. But 
more to the northward, than moſt of thoſe provinces, the lake Superior is larger than any of theſe, hong not 
it has a much ſeverer winter, though the air is gene - leſs than 500 leagues in circumference. All theſe are 
rally clear; and, like moſt of thoſe American tracts navigable by any veſſels, and they all communicate 
that do not lie too far to the northward, the ſummers with each other ; but the paſſage between Erie and 

are very hot, and exceeding pleaſant. The ſoil in ge- Ontario is interrupted by a moſt ſtupenduous fall or, 

neral is very good, and in many parts extreme] Pe. cataract, called the falls of Niagara. The river St 

tile ; producing many different ſorts of grains, 3 Lawrence, as already obſerved, is the outlet of theſe 

and vegetables. The meadow grounds, which are well lakes, by which they diſcharge themſelves into the o- 

watered, yield excellent graſs, and breed vaſt numbers cean. The French built forts at the ſeveral ſtraits by 

of great and ſmall cattle. The uncultivated parts are which the lakes communicate with one another, and on 

a continued wood, compoſed of prodigiouſly large and that where the laſt of them communicates with the river. 

lofty trees, of which there is ſuch a variety of ſpecies, By theſe, while the country was in their poſſeſſion, they 

that even of thoſe who have taken moſt pains to know effectually ſecured to themſelves the trade of the lakes, 

them, there is not perhaps one that can tell half the and preſerved an influence over all the Indian nations 

number. Canada produces, among others, two ſorts that lie near them. | | 

of pines, the white and the red; four ſorts of firs; two The moſt curious and intereſting part of the natural 

forts of cedar and oak, the white and the red; the hiſtory of Canada is the animals there produced. Theſe 

male and female maple ;. three ſorts of aſh-trees, the are ſtags, elks, deer, bears, foxes, martins, wild cats, 

1 free, the mungrel, and the baſtard ; three ſorts of wal- ferrets, weaſels, * ſquirrels of a greyiſh hue, bares 

nut trees, the hard, the ſoft, and the ſmooth ; vaſt and rabbits. The ſouthern parts, in particular, — 


garb 


. 
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bers of wild bulls, divers ſorts of roebucks, 

— mn &c. The marſhes, lakes, and pools, with 
Shich this country abounds, ſwarm with otters and 
beavers, of which the white are highly valued, as well 
as the right black kind. A vaſt variety of birds are 


rence abounds with ſuch quantities of fiſh, that it is af- 
fir med by ſome writers, this would be a more profitable 
article than' even the fur-trade.—There are in Canada 
a multitude of different Indian tribes : but theſe are 
obſerved to decreaſe in number where the Europeans 
are moſt numerous; owing chiefly to the immoderate 
uſe of ſpirituous liquors, of which they are exceſſively 
fond, Their manners and way of livin we have al- 
dee Ane ready particularly deſcribed f. The principal towns 
2, 19 39 are Quebec, Trois Rivieres, and Montreal. The com- 
u, modities required by the Canadians from Europe are, 
Wine, or rather rum; cloths, chiefly coarſe; linen; and 
wrought iron. The Indian trade requires rum, to- 
bacco, a ſort of duffil blankets, gums, powder, balls, 
and flints, kettles, hatchets, toys, and trinkets of all 
kinds. While the country was in poſſeſſion of the 
French, the Indians ſupplied them with poultry ; and 


bitants, traverſed the vaſt lakes and rivers in can 
with incredible induſtry and patience, carrying thei 
into the remoteſt parts of America, and among 
nations entirely unknown to us. Theſe again brought 
the furs, &c. home to them, as the Indians were thereby 
habituated to trade with them. For this purpoſe, peo- 
ple from all parts, even from the diſtance of 1000 miles, 
came to the French fair at Montreal, which began in 
June, and ſometimes laſted three months. On this oc- 
caſion many ſolemnities were obſerved, guards were pla- 
ced, and the governor aſſiſted to preſerve order in ſo 
great and various a concourſe of an nations. But 
ſometimes great diſorders and tumults happened; and 
the Indians frequently gave for a dram all that they were 
poſſeſſed of. Ie is remarkable, that many of theſe na- 
tions aQtually paſſed by the Engliſh ſettlement of Al- 
bany in New York, and travelled 200 miles further to 
Montreal, though they could have purchaſed the goods 
they wanted cheaper at the former. * 
Since Britain became poſſeſſed of Canada, our trade 
with that country has generally employed 34 ſhips and 
400 ſeamen ; their exports, at an average of three 
years, in ſkins, furs, ginſeng, ſnake-roor, capillaire, 
and wheat, amount to 150,000 J. Their imports from 
Great Britain are computed at nearly the ſame ſum. It 
vill, however, be always impoſſible to overcome cer- 
tain inconveniencies ariſing from the violence of the 
winter. This is ſo exceſſive from December to April, 
that the broadeſt rivers are frozen over, and the ſnow 
lies commonly from four to fix feet deep on the ground, 
even 1n thoſe parts of the country which lie three de- 
ex ſouth of London, and in the temperate latitude of 
arts. Another inconvenience ariſes from the falls in the 
nver St Lawrence below Montreal, which prevent ſhips 
from penetrating to that emporium of inland commerce. 
Our communication therefore with Canada, and the 
ummenſe regions beyond it, will always be interrupted 
during the winter- ſeaſon, until roads are formed that 
can be travelled without danger from the Indians. For 
tncle ſavage people often commit hoſtilities againſt us, 
without any previous notice; and frequently, without 
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alſo to be found in the woods; and the river St Law-' 
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any provocation, they commit the moſt horrid ravages Canada, 
for a long time with impunity. 

Canada was undoubtedly diſcovered by Sebaſtian 
Canor, the famous Italian adventurer, who failed un- 
der a commiſſion from Henry VII. But though the 
Engliſh monarch did not think proper to make any uſe 
of this diſcovery, the French quickly attempted it ; we 
have an account of their fiſhing for cod on the banks of 
Newfoundland, and along the ſea-coaft of Canada, in 
the beginning of the 16 century. About the year 
1506, one Denys, a Frenchman, drew a map of the 

Iph of St Lawrence; and two years after, one Au- 

rt, a ſhip-maſter of Dieppe, carried over to France 
ſome of the natives of Canada. As the new country, 
however, did not promiſe the fame amazing quantities 
of gold and filver produced by Mexico and Peru, the 
French, for ſome years, neglected the diſcovery. At 
laſt, in the year 1523, Francis I. a ſenſible and en- 
terpriſing prince, ſent four ſhips, under the command 
of Verazani, a Florentine, to proſecute diſcoveries in 
that country. The particulars of this man's firſt ex- 
pedition are not known. All we can learn is, that 
he returned to France, and next year he undertook a 


nt ſtorm ; however, he came ſo near as to perceive the 
natives on the ſhore, making friendly figns to him to 
land. This being found impracticable by reaſon of the 
ſurf upon the coaſt, one of the ſailors threw himſelf in- 
to the ſea; but, endeavouring to ſwim back to the ſhip, 
a ſurge threw him on ſhore without ſigns of liſe. He 
was, however, treated by the natives with ſuch care 
and humanity, that he recovered his ſtrength, and wag 
allowed to ſwim back to the ſhip, which immediately 
returned to France. This is all we know of Vera- 
zani's ſecond expedition. He undertook a third, but 
was no more heard of, and it is thought that he and all 
his company periſhed before he could form any colony. 
In 1534, one Jaques Cartier of St Maloes ſet ſail under 
a commiſſion from the French king, and on the 10th 
of May arrived at Cape Bonavifta in Newfoundland. 
He had with him two ſmall ſhips beſides the one in 
which he ſailed. He cruiſed along the coafts of that 
iſland, on which he diſcovered inhabitants, probably 
the Eſkimaux. He landed in ſeveral places along the 
coaſt of the Gulf, and took poſſeſſion of the country in 
the king's name. On his return, he was again ſent 
out with a commiſſion, and a pretty large force : he re- 
turned in 1535, and — the winter at St Croix; but 
the ſeaſon proved ſo ſevere, that he and his companions 
muſt have died of the ſcurvy, had they not, by the ad- 
vice of the natives, made uſe of the decoction of the 
tops and bark of the white pines. As Cartier, how- 
ever, could produce neither gold nor filver, all that he 
could ſay about the utility of the ſettlement was diſre- 
garded ; and in 1540, he was obliged to become pilot 
to one M. Roberval, who was by the French king ap- 
pointed viceroy of Canada, and who failed from France 
with five veſſels. Arriving at the gulph of St Lawrence, 
they built a fort; and Cartier was left to command the 
garriſon in it, while Roberval returned to France for 
additional recruits to his new ſettlement. At laſt, ha- 
ving embarked in 1549, with a great number of adven- 
turers, neither he nor any of his followers were heard 
of more. 
This fatal accident ſo greatly diſcouraged the court 
9 R 2 of 


the French had traders, who, like the original noe ſecond. As he approached the coaſt, he met with a vio- 
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of France, that, for 5o years, no meaſures were taken 
for ſupplying with neceſſaries the ſettlers that were left. 
At laft, Henry IV. appointed the Marquis de la Roche 
lieutenant- general of Canada and the neighbouring 
countries. In 1598 he landed on the iſle of Sable, 
which he abſurdly thought to be a proper place for a 
ſettlement, though it was without any port, and with- 
out product except briars. Here he left about 40 ma- 
lefactors, the refuſe of the French jails. After cruizing 
for ſome time on the coaſt of Nova Scotia, without be- 
ing able to relieve theſe poor wretches, he returned to 
France, where he died of a broken heart. His colony 
muſt have periſhed, had not a French ſhip been wreck- 


ted on the iſland, and a few ſheep driven upon it at the 
ſame time. 


feeding afterwards on fiſh. Their clothes wearing out, 
they made coats of ſeal- ſcins; and in this miſerable con- 
dition they ſpent ſeven years, when Henry ordered them 
to be brought to France. The king had the curioſity 
to ſee them in their ſeal-ſkin dreſſes, and was ſo moved 
with their appearance, that he forgave them all their 
offences, and gave each of them 50 crowns to begin the 
world anew. 

In 1600, one Chauvin, a commander in the French 
navy, attended by a merchant of St Malo, called Port- 
grave, made a voyage to Canada, from whence he re- 
turned with a very profitable quantity of furs. Next 
year he repeated the voyage with the ſame for- 
tune, but died while he was preparing for a third. 'The 
many ſpecimens of profit to be made by the Canadian 
trade, at laft induced the public to think favourably of 
it. An armament was equipped, and the command of 


it given to Pontgrave, with powers to extend his diſco- 


veries up the river St Lawrence. He failed in 1603, ha- 
ving in his company Samuel Champlain, who had been 
a captain in the navy, and was a man of parts and ſpi- 
rit. It was not, however, till the year 1608, that the 
colony was fully eſtabliſhed. This was accompliſhed 
by founding the city of Quebec, which from that time 
commenced the capital of all the ſettlements in Canada. 
The colony, however, for many years continued in a 


low way, and was often in danger of being totally ex-. 


terminated by the Indians. As the particulars of theſe 
wars, however, could neither be entertaining, nor in- 
deed intelligible, to many of our readers, we chooſe to 
omit them, and in general obſerve, that the French not 
only concluded a permanent peace with the Indians, 
but ſo much ingratiated themſelves with them, that they 
could with the greateſt eaſe prevail upon them at any 
time to murder and ſcalp the Engliſh in their ſettle- 
ments. Theſe practices had a conſiderable ſhare in 
bringing about the laſt war with France, when the 
whole country was conquered by the Britiſh in 1761. 
The moſt remarkable tranſaction in this conqueſt was 


the ſiege of Qu RR; for a particular account of which, 
ſee that article. 


CANAL of Communication, an artificial cut in 
the ground, ſupplied with water from rivers, ſprings, 


Sc. in order to make a navigable communication be- 
twixt one place and another. 


The particular operations neceſſary for making arti- 1 


ficial navigations depend upon a number of circumſtan- 
ces. The ſituation of the ground; the vicinity or con- 


nection with rivers ; the eaſe or difficulty with which a 
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proper quantity of water can be obtained; theſe and Cary, 


many other circumſtances neceſſarily produce great va 


With the boards of the ſhip they erected 
. huts; and while the ſheep laſted they lived on them, 
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riety in the ſtructure of artificial navigations, and aug- 
ment or diminiſh the labour and expence of executing 
them. When the ground is naturally level, and uncon- 
need with rivers, the execution is eaſy, and the navi. 
gation, is not liable to be diſturbed by floods: but, when 
the ground riſes and falls, and cannot be reduced to a 
level, artificial methods of raiſing and lowering veſſels 
mult be employed; which likewiſe vary according to 
circumſtances. 


A kind of temporary luices are ſometimes employed 


for raiſing boats over falls or ſhoals in rivers by a very 


ſimple operation. 'T'wo poſts or pillars of maſon-work, 
with grooves, are fixed, one on each bank of the river, 
at ſome diſtance below the ſhoal. The boat having paſ- 
ſed theſe poſts, planks are let down acroſs the river by 
pullies into the 2 by which the water is dammed 
up to a proper eight for allowing the boat to paſs up 


the river over the ſhoal. 

The Dutch and Fleemings at this day, ſometimes 
when obſtructed by caſcades, form an inclined plane or 
rolling-bridge upon dry land, alongſt which their veſ- 
ſels are drawn from the river below the caſcade into the 
river above it. This, it is ſaid, was the only method 
employed by the ancients, and is ſtill uſed by the Chi- 
neſe, who are ſaid to be entirely ignorant of the nature 
and utility of locks. Theſe: rolling-bridges conſiſt of 
a number of cylindrical rollers which turn eaſily on pi- 
vots, and a mill is commonly built near by, ſo that the 
ſame machinery may ſerve the double purpoſe of work- 
ing the mill and _— up veſſels. 

A Loc is a baſon placed lengthwiſe in a river or ca- 
nal, lined with walls of maſonry on each fide, and ter- 
minated by two gates, placed where there is a caſcade 
or natural fall of the country; and ſo conftruQed, that 
the baſon being filled with water by an upper fluice to 
the level of the waters above, a veſſel may aſcend thro' 
the upper gate; or the water in the lock being reduced 
to the level of the water at the bottom of the caſcade, 
the veſſel may deſcend through the lower gate ; for 
when the waters are brought to a level on either fide, 
the, gate on that fide may be eaſily opened. But as the 
lower gate is ſtrained in proportion to the depth of wa- 
ter it ſupports, when the perpendicular height of the 
water exceeds 12 or 13 feet, more locks than one be- 
come neceſſary. 'Thus, if the fall be 17 feet, two 
locks are required, each having 8+ feet fall; and if 
the fall be 26 feet, three 4 are neceſſary, each 
having 8 feet 8 inches fall. The ſide-walls of a lock 
ought to be very ſtrong.” Where the natural foun- 
dation is bad, they ſhould be founded on piles and 
platforms of wood: they ſhould likewiſe ſlope out- 
wards, in order to reſiſt the preſſure of the earth from 
behind. | 

Plate LXIX. fig. 1. A perſpective view of part of 
a canal: the veſſel L, within the lock A C.— Fig. 2. 
Section of an open lock: the veſſe] L about to enter. 
Fig. 3. Section of a lock full of water; the veſſel L 
raed to a level with the water in the ſuperior canal, — 
Fig. 4. Ground ſection of a lock. L, a veſſel in the 
inferior canal. C, the under gate: A, the upper 
er G F, a ſubterraneous paſſage for letting — 

rom the ſuperior canal run into the lock. K F, a ſub- 


the infe- 
nnn. for water from the lock, to os 
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: al. 
fie and Y (fig. 1.) are the two flood - gates, each of 


5 aſiſts of two leaves, reſting upon one another, 
my 9 an obtuſe angle, in 1 K. the better to re- 
ſiſt the preſſure of the water. The firſt (X) prevents 
the water of the ſuperior canal from falling into the 
lock; and the ſecond (Y) dams up and ſuſtains the 
water in the lock. Theſe flood-gates ought to be very 
ſtrong, and to turn freely upon their hinges. In order 
to make them open and ſhut with eaſe, each leaf is fur- 
niſhed with a long lever Ab, Ab; 8e b. They 
ſhould be made very tight and cloſe, that as little wa- 
ter as poſſible may be loſt. | 

By the ſubterraneous paſſage GH (fig. 2, 3» K 4) 
which deſcends obliquely, by opening the fluice G, the 
water is let down from the ſuperior canal D, into the 
lock, where it is ſtopt and retained by the gate C 
when ſhut, till the water in the lock comes to be on a 
leyel with the water in the ſuperior canal D; as re- 
preſented, fig. 3. When, on the other hand, the wa- 
er contained by the lock is to be let out, the paſſage 
G H muſt be ſhut by letting down the ſluice G, the 
gate A muſt be alſo ſhut, and the paſſage K F opened 
by raiſing the ſluice K: a free paſſage being thus gi- 
ven to the water, it deſcends through K F, into the 
inferior canal, until the water in the lock is on a le- 
vel with the water in the inferior canal B; as repre- 


ſented, fig. 2. ' 7 
Now, let it be required to raiſe the veſſel L (fig. 2) 


the lock happens to be full of water, the ſluice G muſt 
be ſhut, and alſo the gate A, and the ſſuice K opened, 
ſo that the water in the lock may run out till it is on a 
level with the water in the inferior canal B. When the 
water in the lock comes to be on a level with the water 
at B, the leaves of the gate C are opened by the levers 
Cb, which is eaſily performed, the water on each fide 
of the gate being in equilibrio; the veſſel then ſails in- 
to the lock. After this the gate C and the fluice 
K are ſhut, and the fluice G opened, in order to fill 
the lock, till the water in the lock, and conſequently 
the veſſel, be upon a level with the water in the ſu- 
perior canal D; as is repreſented in fig. 3. The gate 
A is then opened, and the veſſel paſſes into the ca- 
nal D. 

Again, let it be required to make a veſſel deſcend 
from the canal D, into the inferior canal B. If the lock 
is empty, as in fig. 2. the gate C and ſluice K muſt be 
ſhut, and the upper ſluice G opened, ſo that the water 
in the lock may riſe to a level with the water in the up- 
per canal D. Then open the gate A, and let the veſſel 
pals thro' into the lock. Shut the gate A and the ſluice 
G; then open the ſluice K, till the water in the lock 
be on a level with the water in the inferior canal ; then 
the gate C is opened, and the veſſel paſſes along into 
the canal B, as was required, 

It is almoſt needleſs to ſpend time in enumerating the 
many advantages which neceſſarily reſult from artificial 
navigations. Their utility is now ſo apparent, that 
molt nations in Europe give the higheſt encouragement 
to undertakings of this kind wherever they are practi- 
cable. The advantages of navigable canals did not 
clcape the obſervation of the ancients. From the moſt 
early accounts of ſociety we read of attempts to cut 
through large iſthmuſes, in order to make a communis 
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from the inferior canal B, to the ſuperior one D; if 
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cation by water, either betwixt different nations, or di - 
ſtant parts of the ſame nation, where land- carria 
was long and expenſive. Herodotus relates, that the 
Cnidians, a people of Caria in Afia Minor, defigned 
to cut the —.— which joins that peninſula to the 


continent; but were ar Apt ach enough to give vp 


the undertaking, becauſe they were interdicted by an 
oracle. Several kings of Egypt attempted to join the 
Red-Sea to the Mediterranean. Cleopatra was ex- 
ceedingly fond of this projet. Soliman II. emperor 
of the Turks, employed 50,000 men in this great work. 
This cana! was completed under the caliphate of O- 
mar, but was afterwards allowed to fall into diſrepair ; 
ſo that it is now difficult to diſcover any traces of it. 
Both the Greeks and Romans intended to make a ca- 
nal acroſs the Iſthmus of Corinth, which joins the Mo- 
rea and Achaia, in order to make a navigable paſſage 
by the Ionian ſea into the Archipelago. Demetrius, 
Julius Cæſar, Caligula, and Nero, made ſeveral unſuc- 
ceſsful efforts to open this paſſage. But, as the an- 
cients were entirely” ignorant of the uſe of water-locks, 
their whole attention was employed in making level cuts, 
which 1s probably the principal reaſon why they ſo of- 
ten failed in their attempts. Charlemagne formed a 
deſign of joining the Rhine and the Danube, in order 
to make a communication between the ocean and the 
Black Sea, by a canal from the river Almutz which 
diſcharges itſelf into the Danube, to the Reditz, which 
falls into the Maine, and this laſt falls into the Rhine 
near Mayence: for this purpoſe he employed a prodi- 
gious number of workmen ; but he met with ſo many 
obltacles from different quarters, that he was obliged to 
give up the attempt. | 

The French at preſent have many fine canals : that 
of Briare was begun under Henry IV. and finiſhed un- 
der the direction of cardinal Richelieu in the reign of 
Lewis XIII. This canal makes a communication be- 
twixt the Loire and the Seine by the river Loing. It 
extends 11 French great leagues from Briare to Mon- 
targis. It enters the Loire a little above Briare, and 
terminates in the Loing at Cepoi. There are 42 locks 
on this canal. | 


The canal of Orleans, for making, another commu- - 


nication between the Seine and the Loire, was begun 
in 1675, and finiſhed by Philip of Orleans, regent of 
France, during the minority of Lewis XV. and is fur- 
niſhed with 20 locks. It goes by the name of the ca- 
nal of Orleans ; but it begins at the village of Com- 
bleux, which is a ſhort Freuch league from the town 
of Orleans. 

But the greateſt and moſt uſeful work of this kind is 
the junction of the ocean with the Mediterranean by 
the canal of Languedoc. It was propoſed in the reigns 
of Francis I. and Henry IV. and was undertaken and 
finiſhed under Lewis XIV. It begins with a large re- 
ſervoir 4000 paces in circumference, and 24 feet deep, 
which receives many ſprings from the mountain Noire. 
This canal is about 64 leagues in length, is ſupplied by 
a number of rivulets, and 1s furniſhed with 104 locks, 
of about eight feet riſe each. In ſome places it paſſes 
over bridges of vaſt height; and in others it cuts thro” 
ſolid rocks for 1000 paces. At one end it joins the ri- 
ver Garonne near Tholouſe, and terminates at the other 
in the lake Tau, which extcads to the port of Cette. It 
was planned by Francis Riquet in the 1666, and finiſh- 
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ed before his death, which happened in the 1680. 

In the Dutch, Auſtrian, and French Netherlands, 
there is a very great number of canals; that from Bru- 
ges to Oſtend carries veſſels of 200 tons. 

The Chineſe have alſo a great number of canals ; that 
which runs from Canton to Pekin, extends about 825 
miles in length, and was executed about 800 years ago. 

It would be an endleſs taſk to deſcribe the number- 
leſs canals in Holland, Ruſſia, Germany, &c. We ſhall 
therefore confine ourſelves to thoſe that are either al- 
ready finiſhed, or at preſent executing, in our own 
country. | 

As the promoting of commerce is the principal in- 
tention of making canals, it is natural to expect that 
their frequency in any nation ſhould bear ſome propor- 
tian to the trade carried on in it, providing the ſitua- 
tion of the country will admit of them. The preſent 
ſtate of England and Scotland confirms this obſerva- 
tion. Though the Romans made a canal between the 
Nyne, a little below Peterborough, and the Witham, 
three miles below Lincoln, which is now almoſt entire- 
ly filled up, yet it is not long fince canals were revived 
in England. They are now however become very nu- 
merous, particularly in the counties of York, Lincoln, 
and Cheſhire. Moſt of the counties betwixt the mouth 
of the Thames and the Briſtol channel are connected 
together either by nazural or artificial navigations; 
thoſe upon the Thames and Iſis reaching within a- 
bout 20 miles of thoſe upon the Severn. The duke of 
Bridgewater's canal in Cheſhire runs 27 miles on a 
perfect level; but at Barton it is carried by a very 
high aquedu& bridge over the Irwell, a navigable ri- 
ver; ſo that it is common for veſſels to be paſſing at 
the ſame time both under and above the bridge. It is 
likewiſe cut ſome miles into the hills, where the Duke's 
coal-mines are wrought. | 

A communication betwixt the Forth and Clyde in 
Scotland, by a navigable canal, was projected as far 
back as the year 1722; and on a ſurvey was reported 
to be practicable. No further notice, however, was ta- 
ken of this project till the 34 of December 1761, when 
the right honourable Francis lord Napier, at his own 
expence, employed Mr Mackell to make a ſurvey, plan, 
and eſtimate thereof, on a very ſmall ſcale; only ca- 
pable of carrying lighters or barges, of about 10 or 12 
tons burden. | | 

In 1764, the truftees for fiſheries, &c. in Scotland, 
employed Mr John Smeaton to make a ſurvey, plan, 
and eſtimate of a canal of five feet depth of water. 

The expence of this canal was eſtimated at 98,970 /. 
In 1766, Mr Mackell was employed to make another 
ſurvey, plan, and eſtimate, of the abovementioned ſmall 
canal. A number of the moſt reſpectable merchants in 


_ Glaſgow joined in the ſubſcription for it, which was 


ſoon filled up: an application was made to parliament; 
and after the bill was nearly obtained, an oppoſition 
was made by the eaſt of Scotland, on account of the 
ſmallneſs of the ſcale; being only 24 feet medium 
breadth, by 4 feet depth of water. Upon this, the 
bill was given up; and a new ſubſcription was ſet on 
foot for a canal of 7 feet deep, eſtimated at 147,337 /. 

Mr Smeaton being appointed principal engineer, and 
Mr Mackell reſident engineer, the work was begun in 
June 1768; but with ſome deviation from the original 
plan, as to its origin and courſe, It begins at Grange- 
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mile, which coſt about 18,000/. there are no leſs than 


feet broad ; 


the arch. This 2 is thought to be a very fine piece 
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burn foot; near the mouth of Carron, where the * 

a very good harbour called Green Brac, "nh _ — 
ſhips; there being 18 feet of water at the ſea Jock = 
at very high ſtream-tides 21 feet. It then proceeds 
weſtward three miles, till it comes abreaſt with the 
town of Falkirk, the ground rifing ſo little that there 
are only fix locks in that ſpace; though in the fourth 


Canal. 


ten locks, and a very fine aqueduct bridge; 
which the great road 1 from Edinburgh, 1 
Falkirk, to Glaſgow and Stirling, paſſes: from Fu 
fourth mile, or 167 lock, to the eaſt end of Dolla. 
tor-bog, is fix miles; and in that ſpace there are on 
four locks and ſeven aqueduct bridges, two of which oY 
conſiderable, beſides ſmall tunnels: at the eaſt end of 
Dollator-bog, or tenth mile ſtone, is the 20th lock pla. 
ced, which * the canal of partition on the ſummit 
betwixt the eaſt and weſt ſea; and which canal of par- 
tition continues no leſs than 18 miles on a level, * 
by the ſouth ſide of Kirkintulloch, and terminates at 
amilton- hill, about a meaſured mile from Glaſgow. 
The carrying the canal through the Kerſe below Fal- 
kirk was attended with little trouble in the digging, 
though the foundations of the fix locks in that 2h. 
were very troubleſome; being in a quick ſoft mud: 
the carrying it through Dolſator-bo , a ſoft moſs of 
two miles in length, was attended with more difficulty, 
and was two years in executing, tho? drained as much 
as poſſible a year befor: the work began; and not- 
withſtanding all this, a part had to be dragged to the 
depth, after the water was let in to hold down the bot- 
tom and prevent it from riſing: however, that ſpace is 
now one of the beſt parts of the whole canal. Round 
the point of the Stronhill, oppoſite to Kilſyth, the ca- 
nal is banked on the north fide for a conſiderable ſpace 
above the ſurface of the ground about 20 feet high, and 
the water in that place is about 16 feet deep. 
There were feveral places from that to Kirkintulloch 
to cut through Fe- Tone rock a conſiderable depth; 
and at Kirkintulloch the canal is carried over the wa- 
ter of Logie on an aqueduct bridge, whoſe arch is go 
which arch was thrown over in three 
different ſtretches, of 30 feet each, having only zo feet 
of a centre, which was ſhifted on ſmall rollers from one 
ſtretch to another, Though this was a thing new, 
and never attempted before with an arch of this ſize, 
yet the joinings are as fairly equal as any other part of 


of maſonry of its kind : on each fide there is a very 
conſiderable banking over the valley in which the wa- 
ter runs, and which is made up with the ſoil taken out 
of a deep cut immediately adjoining thereto on the weſt 
ſide; which cut is not leſs than 250 yards long, and 42 
feet deep. it 

About two miles weſt of this the canal goes for near 
half a mile thro? an open gravel, where it was thought 
impracticable to make it hold water, as the ground de - 
clines ſuddenly to the north at that place, facing tbe 
water of Kelvin; but from the precautions taken to ſe- 
cure that part after the canal was cut through, it proves 
remarkably tight. 

About three miles weſt from that, the canal goes 
through the eaſt verge of Poſtle Loch ; and to the welt- 
ward is cut for a conſiderable length through a free- 
ſtone rock, gray ribs, blaes, and ſoil on the top, — 
| 2 
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20 feet deep. About a mile and a half weſt of that, at 
a place called Stockingfield, the canal turns ri ht to the 
ſouth; and terminates at Hamilton-hill, wit in- about 
a mile of Glaſgow, where there is a commodious baſon 
or harbour fit to hold 20 (loops at a time. The natural 
tuation of this baſon or harbour, in point of conve- 
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oods, is acknowledged by every perſon who has ſeen 
it to be exceedingly commodious. _ A 

To ſupply this canal with water, 1s itſelf a very great 
work. The firſt ſupply is from a large reſervoir formed a 
mile eaſt of Kilſyth, and ſupplied with water from three 
ofthe feeders of the river Kelvin; which reſervoir contains 
about 5oacres, and is upwards of 24 feet deep, The Kil- 
ſyth-burn is carried into this reſervoir by an expenſive 
aqueduct of about a mile in length, and the water from 
the reſervoir is alſo conducted into the canal by an aque- 
duct cut for that purpoſe. The next ſupply is brought 
by a cut made from the water of Logie, about five 
miles above Kirkintulloch, to carry off the ſpare water 
therefrom, and which falls into the Shirva-burn, and 1s 
carried off from that by an aqueduct of about + of a 
mile in length. 'The third ſupply is from the lakes that 
diſcharge themſelves by the Muthland- burn; the water 


* 


miles in length, cut through a hill on the ſouth · weſt 
ſide of Kirkintulloch, and carried into the canal at that 
place. The fourth ſupply is from Auchinloch and Loch 
Grog, carried into the canal by an aqueduct of about 
two miles in length, cut from near the mouth of the 
mine which drains Auchinloch, and falls into the canal 
at Park-burn, weſt of Kirkintulloch about a mile. There 
are ſeveral other ſupplies of leſs conſequence; and were 
more thought neceſſary, or ſhould become ſo when the 
canal is lock'd down to Clyde, a thing much wiſhed for, 
there can be very great additional ſupplies got at a mo- 
derate expence. ) 
In order to repay the river Kelvin for the feeders 
which are taken from it into the canal, a large reſer- 
voir is formed in Kilmanan- muir, about ſeven miles 
north of Glaſgow ; confiſting of 70 acres and 4 banked 
up at the ſluice 22 feet deep. This is thought to be 
the fineſt artificial reſervoir in Britain; and amply re- 
pays the Kelvin for any feeders that can be taken from 
it. The water of this reſervoir is conveyed down the 
tract of the water of Allinder, which joins the river Kel- 
vin above the uppermoſt mills built thereon, and ſup- 
plies the whole in time of drought. 
The ſurface of the water in the canal of partition on 
the ſummit betwixt the two ſeas, is 155 feet above the 
medium full-ſea mark. There are 20 locks on the eaſt 
ide, 20 feet wide by 75 feet Jong, about 8 feet of riſe of 
the ſummit ; but 19 locks are ſufficient on the weſt ſide, 
as the tide does not ebb ſo low in Clyde as in the Forth 
by about g feet: which make iti all 39 locks. There are 
no leſs than 18 draw-bridges and 15 aqueduct- bridges 
of note; beſides ſmall ones and tunnels. | 

It is ſuppoſed there is now 1 50,0007. laid out upon 
this work, If the canal is continued from Stocking- 
held where it now turns ſouth to Glaſ. ow ), over the 
ner Kelvin, where a great aqueduct bridge is required, 
and down to Clyde at or near Dalmuir- burn- foot, it is 
uppoſed the expence will be above 40,0007. 

The trade has increaſed reatly ſince the canal was 
*pencd to Glaſgow, and veſlels from 30 to 60 tons bur- 
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of all which is carried off by an aqueduct of about two 
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den have found their way up it from all ports of the Cavanor 
coaſts of England and Scotland, in ſo much that it is 2 . 
thought that the revenues already * amount to about _____. 
6000 J. and that they will fill increaſe greatly. * 
 CanaL,in anatomy, a duct or paſſage through which 

any of the juices flow. 

CANANOR, a large maritime town of Aſia, on the 
coaſt of Malabar, in a Lin dom of the ſame name, with 
a very large and ſafe 9%. cxmny It formerly belonged 
to the Portugueſe, and had a ſtrong fort to guard it; 
but in 1683, the Dutch, together with the natives, 
drove them away ; and after they became maſters of the - 
town, enlarged the fortifications. They have but a 
very ſmall trade ; but there is a town at the bottom of 
the bay independent of the Dutch, whoſe prince can 
bring 20,000 men into the field. The Dutch fort is 
large, and the governor's lodgings are at a good di- 
ſtance from the gate; ſo that when there was a ſkirmiſh 
between the * and the natives, he knew nothing 
of it till it was over. E. Long. 78. 10. N. Lat. 12. o. 

Cax Axon, a ſmall kingdom of Aſia, on the coaſt of 
Malabar, whoſe king can raiſe a conſiderable army. 
The natives are generally Mahometans ; and the coun- 
try produces pepper, cardamons, ginger, mirobolans, 
and tamarinds, in which they drive a conſiderable trade. 

CANARA, a kingdom of Aſia, on the coaſt of 
Malabar. The inhabitants are Gentoos, or Pagans ; 
and there is a pagod, or temple, called Ramtrut, which 
is viſited every year by a great number of pilgrims. 
Here the cuſtom of burning the wives with their huſ- 
bands had its beginning, and is praiſed to this day. 
The country is — governed by a woman who 
keeps her court at a town called Baydor, two days jour- 
ney from the ſea. She may marry whom ſhe pleaſes; 
and 1s not obliged to burn with her huſband, like her fe- 
male ſubjects. They are ſo good obſervers of their laws, 
that a robbery or murder 1s ſcarce ever heard of among 
them. The Canarans have forts built of earth along the 
coalt, which are garriſoned with 200 or 300 ſoldiers, to 
— againſt the robberies of their neighbours. The 
ower grounds yield every year two crops of corn or 
rice; and the higher produce pepper, betel nuts, ſanders 
wood, iron, and ſteel. The Portugueſe clergy here live 
very looſely, and make no ſeruple of procuring women 
for ſtrangers. | 

CANARIA (anc. geog.), one of the Fortunate 
Iſlands, a proof that theſe were what are now called the 
Canaries, Canaria had its name from its abounding 
with dogs of an enormous ſize, two of which were 
m__ to Juba king of Mauritania. See the following 
article. 

CANARIA, or the GRAND Canary, an iſland in 
the Atlantic Ocean, about 180 miles from the coaſt 
of Africa. It is about 100 miles in circumference, and 
33 in diameter. It is a fruitful iſland, and famous fo 
the wine that pave its name. It alſo abounds with 
. melons, oranges, citrons, pomegranates, figs, 
olives, peaches, and plantains. The fir and palm 


trees are the moſt common. The towns are, Canary the 


capital, Gualdera, and Geria. 4 
CANARY, or Civipap pt Pax us, is the capital 
of the iſland of Canaria, with an indifferent caſtle, and 
a biſhop's ſee. . It has alſo a court of inquiſition, and 
the ſupreme council of the reſt of the Canary-iſlands ; 
as alſo four convents, two for men, and two for wo- 


men, 
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ed before his death, which happened in the 1680. 

In the Dutch, Auſtrian, and French Netherlands, 
there is a very great number of canals; that from Bru- 
ges to Oſtend carries veſſels of 200 tons. 

The Chineſe have alſo a great number of canals ; that 
which runs from Canton to Pekin, extends about 825 
miles in length, and was executed about 800 years ago. 

It would be an endleſs taſk to deſcribe the number- 
leſs canals in Holland, Ruſſia, Germany, &c. We ſhall 
therefore confine ourſelves to thoſe that are either al- 
ready finiſhed, or at preſent executing, in our own 
country. 

As the promoting of commerce is the principal in- 
tention of making canals, it is natural to expect that 
their frequency in any nation ſhould bear ſome propor- 
tian to the trade carried on an it, providing the fitua- 
tion of the country will admit of them.- The preſent 
ſtate of England and Scotland confirms this obſerva- 
tion. Though the Romans made a canal between the 
Nyne, a little below Peterborough, and the Witham, 
three miles below Lincoln, which is now almoſt entire- 
ly filled up, yet it is not long fince canals were revived 
in England. They are now however become very nu- 
merous, particularly in'the counties of York, Lincoln, 
and Cheſhire. Mol of the counties betwixt the mouth 
of the Thames and the Briſtol channel are connected 
together either by natural or artificial navigations; 
thoſe upon the Thames and Iſis reaching within a- 
bout 20 miles of thoſe upon the Severn. Fhe duke of 
Bridgewater's canal in Cheſhire runs 27 miles -on a 
perfect level; but at Barton it is carried by a very 
high aquedu& bridge over the Irwell, a navigable ri- 
ver; ſo that it is common for veſſels to be paſſing at 
the ſame time both under and above the bridge. It is 
likewiſe cut ſome miles into the hills, where the Duke's 
coal-mines are wrought. + FM 

A communication betwixt the Forth and Clyde in 
Scotland, by a navigable canal, was projected as far 
back as the year 1722; and on a ſurvey was reported 
to be practicable. No further notice, however, was ta- 
ken of this project till the 34 of December 1761, when 
the right honourable Francis lord Napier, at his own 
expence, employed Mr Mackell to make a ſurvey, plan, 
and eſtimate thereof, on a very ſmall ſcale; only ca- 
pable of carrying lighters or barges, of about 10 or 12 
tons burden. : 

In 1764, the truſtees for fiſheries, &c. in Scotland, 
employed Mr John Smeaton to make a ſurvey, plan, 
and eſtimate of a canal of five feet depth of water. 
The expence of this canal was eſtimated at 78,970 /. 

In 1766, Mr Mackell was employed to make another 
ſurvey, plan, and eſtimate, of the abovementioned ſmall 
canal. A number of the moſt reſpectable merchants in 
Glaſgow joined in the ſubſcription for it, which was 
ſoon filled up: an application was made to parliament; 


and after the bill was nearly obtained, an oppoſition 


was made by the eaſt of Scotland, on account of the 
ſmallneſs of the ſcale; being only 24 feet medium 
breadth, by 4 feet depth of water. Upon this, the 
bill was given up; and a new ſubſcription was ſet on 
foot for a canal of 7 feet deep, eſtimated at 147,337 /. 

Mr Smeaton being appointed principal engineer, and 
Mr Mackell reſident engineer, the work was begun in 
June 1768; but with ſome deviation from the original 
plan, as to its origin and courſe, It begins at Grange- 
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burn foot; near the mouth of Carron, where they . 
a v good harbour called Green Brae, for * 
ſhips; there being 18 feet of water at the ſea · lock, Ko 


at very high ſtream-tides 21 feet, It then 
weſtward three miles, till it comes abreaſt Lick 2 


town of Falkirk, the ground riſing ſo little that there 


are only fix locks in that ſpace; though in the fi 
mile, which coſt about N J. dere fire no len than 
ten locks, and a very fine aqueduct bridge; under 
which the great road leading from Edinburgh, b 
Falkirk, to Glaſgow and Stirling, paſſes: from tb. 
fourth mile, or 1670 Jock, to the eaſt end of Dolla. 
tor-bog, is fix miles; and in that ſpace there are only 
four locks and ſeven aqueduct bridges, two of which are 
conſiderable, beſides ſmall tunnels; at the eaſt end of 


Dollator-bog, or tenth mile ſtone, is the 20th lock pla. 


ced, which begins the canal of partition on the ſummi 
betwixt the ea and welt ſea; ha which canal of vas. 
tition continues no Jeſs than 18 miles on a level, p ng 
by the ſouth fide of Kirkintulloch, and terminates at 
amilton-hill, about a meaſured mile from Glaſgow. 

The carrying the canal through the Kerſe below Fal. 
kirk was attended with little trouble in the digging, 
though the foundations of the fix locks in that track 
were very troubleſome; being in a quick ſoft mud: 
the carrying it through Dollator-bog, a ſoft moſs of 
two miles in length, was attended with more difficulty, 
and was two years in executing, tho” drained as much 
as poſſible a year before the work began; and not- 
withſtanding all this, a part had to be dragged to the 
depth, after the water was let in to hold down the bot- 
tom and prevent it from riſing: however, that ſpace is 
now one of the beſt parts of the whole canal. Round 
the point of the Stronhill, oppoſite to Kilſyth, the ca- 
nal is banked on the north fide for a conſiderable ſpace 
above the ſurface of the ground about 20 feet high, and 
the water in that place is about 16 feet deep. 

There were ſeveral 8 from that to Kirkintulloch 
to cut through free-ſtone rock a conſiderable depth; 
and at Kirkintulloch the canal is carried over the wa- 
ter of Logs on an aqueduct bridge, whoſe arch is go 

3 which arch was . over in three 
different ſtretches, of 30 feet each, having only zo feet 
of a centre, which was ſhifted on ſmall rollers from one 
ſtretch to another, Though this was a thing new, 
and never attempted before with an arch of this ſize, 
yet the joinings are as fairly equal as any other part of 
the arch. 'This bridge is thought to be a very fine piece 
of maſonry of its kind : on each fide there is a very 
conſiderable banking over the valley in which the wa- 
ter runs, and which is made up with the ſoil taken out 
of a deep cut immediately adjoining thereto on the welt 
ſide; which cut is not leſs than 250 yards long, and 42 
feet deep. | 

About two miles weſt of this the canal goes for near 
half a mile thro' an open gravel, where it was thought 
impracticable to make it hold water, as the ground de- 
clines ſuddenly to the north at that place, facing the 


water of Kelvin; but from the precautions taken to ſe- 


cure that part after the canal was cut through, it proves 
remarkably tight. 

About three miles weſt from that, the canal goes 
through the eaſt verge of Poſtle Loch; and to the weſt- 
ward is cut for a conſiderable length through a free- 


ſtone rock, gray ribs, blaes, and ſoil on the top, _ 
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20 feet deep. About a mile and a half weſt of that, at 
a place called Stockingfield, the canal turns right to the 
ſouth; and terminates at Hamilton-hill, within about 
a mile of Glaſgow, where there is a commodious baſon 
or harbour fit to hold 20 (loops at a time. The natural 
{tuation of this baſon or harbour, in point of conve- 


niency for bong warehouſes, loading and unloading 


oods, is acknowledged by every perſon who has ſeen 
it to be exceedingly commodious. A 

To ſupply this canal with water, 1s itſelf a very great 
work. The firſt ſupply is from a large reſervoir formed a 
mile eaſt of Kilſyth, and ſupplied with water from three 
of the feeders of the river Kelvin; which reſervoir contains 
about 5oacres, and is upwards of 24 feet deep, The Kil- 
ſyth-burn is carried into this reſervoir by an expenſive 
aqueduct of about a mile in length, and the water from 
the reſervoir is alſo conducted into the canal by an aque- 
duct cut for that purpoſe. The next ſupply is brought 
by a cut made from the water of Logie, about five 
miles above Kirkintulloch, to carry off the ſpare water 
therefrom, and which falls into the Shirva-burn, and is 
carried off from that by an aqueduct of about + of a 
mile in length. The third ſupply is from the lakes that 
diſcharge themſelves by the Muthland- burn; the water 
of all which is carried off by an aqueduct of about two 
miles in length, cut through a hill on the ſouth-weſt 
ſide of Kirkintulloch, and carried into the canal at that 
place. The fourth ſupply is from Auchinloch and Loch 
Grog, carried into the canal by an aqueduct of about 
two miles in length, cut from near the mouth of the 
mine which drains Auchinloch, and falls into the canal 
at Park · burn, weſt of Kirkintulloch about a mile. There 
are ſeveral other ſupplies of leſs conſequence; and were 
more thought neceſſary, or ſhould become ſo when the 
canal is lock'd down to Clyde, a thing much wiſhed for, 
there can be very great additional ſupplies got at a mo- 
derate expence. 

In order to repay the river Kelvin for the feeders 
which are taken from it into the canal, a large reſer- 
voir is formed in Kilmanan- muir, about ſeven miles 
north of Glaſgow ; conſiſting of 70 acres and x banked 
up at the ſluice 22 feet deep. This is thought to be 
the fineſt artificial reſervoir in Britain; and amply re- 
pays the Kelvin for any feeders that can be taken from 
it. The water of this reſervoir is conveyed down the 
tract of the water of Allinder, which joins the river Kel- 
vin above the uppermoſt mills built thereon, and ſup- 
plies the whole in time of drought. | 

The ſurface of the water in the canal of partition on 
the ſummit betwixt the two ſeas, is 155 feet above the 
medium full-ſea mark. There are 20 locks on the eaſt 
lide, 20 feet wide by 7 5 feet long, about 8 feet of riſe of 
the ſummit ; but 19 locks are ſuficient on the weſt fide, 
as the tide does not ebb ſo low in Clyde as in the Forth 
by about g feet: which make in all 39 locks. There are 
no leſs than 18 draw-bridges and 15 aqueduct - bridges 
of note; beſides ſmall ones and tunnels. 1 
It is ſuppoſed there is now 1 50,000/. laid out upon 
this work, If the canal is continued from Stocking- 
held where it now turns ſouth to Glaſ ow), over the 
ner Kelvin, where a great aqueduct bridge is required, 
* down to Clyde at or near Dalmuir- burn- foot, it is 
uppoſed the expence will be above 40, Oo0 ]. 

The trade has increaſed reatly ſince the canal was 
opened to Glaſgow, and veſſels from 30 to 60 tons bur- 
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den have found their way 
coaſts of England and Scochnd, in ſo much that it is 


thought that the revenues already amount to about _____. 


6000/. and that they will ſtill increaſe greatly. 
CANAL, in anatomy, a duct or paſſage through which 
any of the juices flow. | 
CANANOR, a large maritime town of Aſia, on the 
coaſt of Malabar, in 42 dom of the ſame name, with 
a very large and ſafe 7%. 42008 It formerly belonged 
to the Portugueſe, and had a ſtrong fort to guard it 
but in 1683, the Dutch, together with the natives, 


drove them away; and after they became maſters of the 


town, enlarged the fortifications. They bave but a 
very ſmall trade ; but there is a town at the bottom of 
the bay independent of the Dutch, whoſe prince can 


bring 20,000 men into the field. The Dutch fort is 


large, and the governor's lodgings are at a good di- 
ſtance from the gate; ſo that when there was a ſkirmiſh 
between the 2er and the natives, he knew nothing 
of it till it was over. E. Long. 78. 10. N. Lat. 12. 0. 

Cax Axon, a ſmall kingdom of Aſia, on the coaſt of 
Malabar, whoſe king can raiſe a conſiderable army. 
The natives are generally Mahometans ; and the coun- 
try produces pepper, cardamons, ginger, mirobolans, 


and tamarinds, in which they drive a conſiderable trade. 
gdom of Aſia, on the coaſt of 


CANARA, a kin 
Malabar. The inhabitants are Gentoos, or Pagans ; 
and there is a pagod, or temple, called Ramtrut, which 
is viſited every year by a great number of pilgrims. 
Here the cuſtom of burning the wives with their huſ- 
bands had its beginning, and is praQtiſed to this day. 
The country is generally governed by a woman who 
keeps her court at a town called Baydor, two days jour- 
ney from the ſea. She may marry whom ſhe pleaſes; 
and is not obliged to burn with her huſband, like her fe- 
male ſubjects. They are ſo good obſervers of their laws, 
that a robbery or murder 1s ſcarce ever heard of amon 
them. The Canarans have forts built of earth along the 
coalt, which are garriſoned with 200 or 300 ſoldiers, to 
2 againſt the robberies of their neighbours. The 
ower grounds yield every year two crops of corn or 
rice; and the higher produce pepper, betel nuts, ſanders 
wood, iron, and ſteel. The Portugueſe clergy here live 
very looſely, and make no ſcruple of procuring women 
for ſtrangers. - | 

CANARIA (anc. geog.), one of the Fortunate 
Iſlands, a proof that theſe were what are now called the 
Canaries. Canaria had its name from its abounding 
with dogs of an enormous fize, two of which were 
N to Juba king of Mauritania. See the following 
article. 

CANARIA, or the GRAND Canary, an iſland in 
the Atlantic Ocean, about 180 miles from the coaſt 
of Africa. It is about 100 miles in circumference, and 
33 in diameter. It is a fruitful iſland, and famous for 
the wine that bears its name. It alſo abounds with 
. melons, oranges, citrons, pomegranates, figs, 
olives, peaches, and plantains. The fir and palm 


trees are the moſt common. The towns are, Canary the 


capital, Gualdera, and Geria. | 

CANARY, or Civipap pt Pax us, is the capital 
of the iſland of Canaria, with an indifferent caſtle, and 
a biſhop's ſee. It has alſo a court of inquiſition, and 
the ſupreme council of the reſt of the Canary-iſlands; 
as allo four convents, two for men, and two for wo- 


men, 


it from all ports of the Cananot 


l 
Canaria. 
Furſt years 
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Canary. men, 'The town is about three miles in compaſs, and 
contains 12,000 inhabitants. The hovſes are only one 
ſtory high, and flat at the top; but they are well 
built. The cathedral is a handſome ſtructure. W. Long. 
15. 20. N. Lat. 28. 4. WICK 
Canarv-[/lands, are fituated in the Atlantic ocean, 
over againlt the empire of Morocco in Africa, 'They 
were formerly called the Fortunate Iflands, on ac- 
count of the temperate healthy air, and excellent 
fruits. The land is very fruitful, for both wheat and 
barley produce 130 for one. The cattle thrive well, 
and the woods are full of all forts of game. The Ca- 
nary finging birds are well known all over Europe. 
There are here ſugar-canes in great abundance z but 
the Spaniards firlt planted vines here, from whence we 
have the wine called Canary or Sack. 
Theſe iflands were not entirely unknown to the an- 
cients; but they were a long while forgot, till John de 
Betencourt diſcovered them in 1402. It is ſaid they 
were firſt inhabited by the Pheenicians, or Carthagi- 
nians, but on no certain foundation; nor could the in- 
habitants themſelves tell from . whence they were deri- 
ved; on the contrary, they did not know there was 
any other country in the world. Their language, 
manners, and cuſtoms, had no reſemblance to thoſe of 
their neighbours. However, they were like the people 
on the coaſt of Barbary in complexion. They had no 
iron. After the diſcovery, the Spaniards ſoon got poſ- 
ſeſſion of them all, under whoſe dominions they are to 
this day, except Madeira, which belongs to the Portu- 
gueſe. The inhabitants are chiefly Spaniards; though 
there are ſome of the firſt people remaining, whom 
they call Guanches, who are ſomewhat civilized by their 
intercourſe with the Spaniards. They are a hardy, ac- 
tive, bold people, and live on the mountains. Their 
chief food is goat's milk. Their complexion is tawny, 
and their noſes flat. The Spaniſh veſſels, when they fail 
for the Weſt Indies, always rendezvous at theſe iſhands, 
going and coming. Their number is 12. 1. Ale- 
granzaz 2. Canaria; 3. Ferro; 4. Fuerteventura 
5. Gomera; 6. Gratioſa; 7. Lancerotta; 8. Madera; 
9. Palma; 10. Rocca; 11. Salvages; 12. Teneriff. 
Weſt longitude from 12. to 21. north latitude from 
27. 30. to 29. 30. | | x 
Canary-Bird. See FrincilLLa. Theſe birds are 
much admired for their ſinging, and take their name 
from the place from whence they originally came, viz. 
the Canary-iſlands; but of late years there is a ſort of 
birds brought from Germany, and eſpecially from Tirol, 
and e called German birds, which are much 
better than the others; though both are ſuppoſed to 
have originally come from the ſame place. The cocks 
never grow fat, and by ſome country people cannot be 
diſtinguiſhed from common green- birds; though the 
Canary-birds are much luſtier, have a longer tal, and 
differ much in the heaving of the paſſages of the throat 
when they ing. Theſe b 
for their ſong, are ſometimes ſold at a high price, ac- 
cording to the goodneſs and excellency of their notes; 
ſo that it will be always adviſeable to hear one ſing be- 
fore he is bought. In order to know whether he is in 
ood health, take him out. of the ſtore - eage, and put 
Fim in a clean cage by himſelf: if he hand up boldly, 
without crouching or ſhrinking in his feathers, look 


with a briſk eye, and 1s not ſubje& to clap his head 
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the impoſthume: but if the medicine has been too long 


irds being ſo much eſteemed 
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under his wing, it is a ſign that he is in healthz « 
but the . matter is to obſerve his 2. : if he 17 
bolts his tail like a nightingale after he has dunged, it Cee 
is a ſign he is not in good health, or at leaft that he 
will ſoon be ſick; but if his dung be very thin like wa. 
ter, or of a ſlimy white without any blackneſs in it, it 
is a ſign of approaching death. When in perfect health, 
his dung lies round and hard, with a fine white on the 
outſide, dark within, and dries quickly; though a ſeed. 
bird ſeldom dungs fo hard, unleſs he is very young, 
Canary-birds are ſubject to many diſeaſes, particu. 
larly impoſthumes, which affect the head, cauſe them to 
fail ſuddenly from the perch, and die in a ſhort time, if 
not ſpeedily cured. The moſt approved medicine is an 
ointment made of freſh butter and capon's greaſe melt. 
ed together. With this the top of the bird's head is to 
be anointed for two or three days, and it will diffolve 


Sortima 
Dilton, 


delayed, then, after three or four times anointing, ſee 
whether the place of his head be ſoft; and if ſo, open 
it gently and let out the matter, which will be like the 
yolk of an egg; when this is done, anoint the place, 
and the bird will be cured. At the ſame time he muſt 
have figs with his other food, and in his water a lice 
or two of liquorice, with white ſugar-candy. © 
Some are ſo curious as to breed theſe birds in Bri. 
tain ; and theſe have excelled all others. Such of the 
Canary-birds as are above three years old are called 
runts ; thoſe above two, are called eri/es ; thoſe of the 
firſt year that the old ones bring up, are called branch- 
ers; thoſe that are new-flown and cannot feed them- 
ſelves, are called pu/>ers; and thoſe that are bred up by 
hand, neſtlings. 
CANCALLE, a town of France, in Upper Brit- 
tany, by the ſea-fide, where there is a road. the 
Britiſh landed in 1758, in their way to St Maloes, 
where they burnt a great numher of ſhips in the har- 
bour, and then retired. without loſs. This town was in 
their power; but they acted like generous enemies, and 
did no hurt to this nor any other on the coaſt. W. 
Long. o. 13. N. Lat. 48. 41. 25 
CANCELIER, in falconry, is when a light brown 
hawk, in her ſtooping, turns two or three times upon 
the wing, to recover Perſelf before ſhe ſeizes. 
CANCELLI, a term uſed to denote lattice windows, 
or thoſe made of croſs-bars diſpoſed latticewiſe; it is 
alſo uſed for rails or balluſters ineloſing the communion- 
table, a court of juſtice, or the like, and for the network 
in the inſide of hollow bones. 
CANCELLING, in the civil law, an a& whereby 
a perſon conſents that ſome former deed be rendered 
null and void. This is otherwiſe called reſciſſon. The 
word comes from the Latin cancellare to encompaſs or 
pale a thing round. In the proper ſenſe of the word, 
to cancel, is to deface an obligation, by paſſing the pen 
from top to bottom, or Wer: . it; which makes a kind 
of chequer lattice, which the Latins call cancelli. 
CANCER, in zoology, a genus of inſets belong- 
ing to the order of inſecta aptera. The generic cha- 
racters are theſe: ny have eight legs, (ſeldom ten ot 
fix), beſides the two large claws which anſwer the pur- 
pole of hands. They have two eyes at a conſiderable 
diſtance from each other, and for the moſt part ſup- 
ported by z kind of pedunculi or footſtalks ; the ec 


are likewiſe elongated and moveable; they — 
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alpi, and the tail is jointed. + This genus in- 

x be _— ſobſter, ſhrimp, &c. There are no leſs than 

, 87 ſpecies of Cancer, diſtinguiſhed principally by the 

length of their tails and the ins of their breaſts. 
The following are the moſt remarkable. 

1. The gammarus, or common lobſter, with a ſmooth 
thorax, ſhort ſerrated ſnout ; very long antennæ; and 
between them two ſhorter ones, bifid; claws and fangs 
large, the greater tuberculated, the leſſer ſerrated on 
the inner edge; four pair of legs; fix joints in the tail; 
tail-fins rounded. It inhabits all the rocky ſhores of 
our iſland, but chiefly where there is a depth of wa- 
ter. In Llyn in Caernarvonſhire, a certain ſmall lob- 
ſer, nothing different except in ſize, burrows in the 
ſand, They are brought in vaſt quantities from the 
Orkney iſles, and many parts of the eaſtern coaſt of 
Scotland, to the London markets. Sixty or ſeventy 
thouſand are annually brought from the neighbourhood 
of Montroſe alone. The lobſter was well known to the 
ancients, and is well deſcribed by Ariſtotle under the 
name of ac Tt is found as far as the Helleſpont 
and is called at Conſtantinople /iczuda and licpuda. 

Lobſters fear thunder, and are apt to caſt their claws 
on a great clap: it is ſaid that they will do the fame 
on the firing of a great gun; and that, when men of 
war meet a Pot han a jocular threat is uſed, that, 
if the maſter does not fell them good lobſters, they will 
alute him. | 
The habitation of this ſpecies is in the cleareſt wa- 
ter, at the foot of rocks that impend over the ſea. This 
has given opportunity of examining more cloſely into 
the natural hiſtory of the animal, than of many others 
who live in an element that prohibits moſt of the hu- 
man reſearches, and limits the inquiries of the moſt in- 
quifitive, Some lobſters are taken by hand; but the 
greater quantity in pots, a ſort of trap formed of twigs, 
and baited with garbage ; they are formed like a wire 
mouſe-trap, ſo that when the lobſter gets in, there is no 
return. Theſe are faſtened to a cord ſunk in the ſea, 
and their place marked by a buoy, — They begin to breed 
in the ſpring, and continue breeding molt part of the 
ſummer, They propagate more humano, and are ex- 
tremely prolific. Dr Baſter ſays he counted 12,444 
eggs under the tail, beſides thoſe that remained in the 
body unprotruded. They depoſit thoſe eggs in the 
ſand, where they are ſoon hatched. | | 

Lobſters change their cruſt annually. Previous to 
their putting off their old one, they appear ſick, lan- 
guid, and reſtleſs. They totally acquire a new coat 1n 
a few days; but during the time that they remain de- 
tenceleſs, they ſeek ſome very lonely place, for fear of 
being devoured by ſuch of their brethren as are not in 
the 3 ſituation. It is alſo remarkable, that lobſters 
and crabs will renew their claws, if by accident they 
are torn off; and it is certajn they will grow again in a 
tew weeks, though they never attain to the ſize of the 
Urt. They are very voracious animals, and feed on 
ſca-· weeds, garbage, and all ſorts of dead bodies. The 
pncers of one of the lobſters large claws are furniſhed 
with knobs, and thoſe of the other are always ſerrated. 
Wich the former its keeps firm hold of the ſtalks of 
ſubmarine plants, and with the latter it cuts and minces 
its food very dextrouſſy. The knobbed or aumòô claw, 
as the fiſhermen call it, is ſometimes on the right and 


ſometimes on the left ſide indiferently. It is more 
Vol. III. 
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dangerous to be ſeized by them with the cutting claw Cancer, or 


than the other; but, in either caſe, the quickeſt way Crab, &c. 


to get diſengaged from the creature is to pull off its 
claw. The — or hen lobſter does not caſt her ſhell 
the ſame year that ſhe depoſits her ova, or, in the 
common phraſe, is in berry. When the ova firſt appear 
under her tail, they are ſmall, and extremely black; 
but they become in ſucceſſion almoſt as large as ripe 
elder - berries before they are depoſited, and turn of a 
dark brown colour, eſpecially towards the end of the 
time of her depoſiting them. They continue full, and 
depoſiting the ova in conſtant ſucceſſion, as long as 
any of that black ſubſtance can be found in their body, 
which, when boiled, turns of a beautiful red colour, 
and is called their coral. Hen-lobſters are found in 
berry at all times of the year, but chiefly in winter. It 
is a common miſtake, that a berried hen is always in 
perfection for the table. When her berries appear large 
and browniſh, ſhe will always be found exhauſted, wa- 
tery, and poor. Though the ova be caſt at all times of 
the year, they ſeem only to come to life during the 
warm ſummer-months of July and Auguſt. Great num- 
bers of them may then be found, under the appearance 
of tadpoles, ſwimming about the little pools left by 
the tides among the rocks, and many alſo under their 
form from half an inch to four inches in length. 
In caſting their ſhells, it is hard to conceive how the 
lobſter is able to- draw the fiſh of their large claws out, 
leaving the ſhells entire and attached to the ſhell of 
their Lody, in which ſtate they are conſtantly found. 8 
The fiſhermen ſay, the lobſter pines before caſting, till 
the fiſh of its lange claw is no thicker than the quill of 
a gooſe, which enables it to draw its parts through 
the joints and narrow paſſage near the trunk. The new 
ſhell is quite membranaceous at ſirſt, but hardens by 
degrees. Lobſters only grow in ſize while their ſhells 
are in their ſoft ſtate. They are choſen for the table, 
by their being heavy in proportion to their fize ; and 
by the hardneſs of their ſhells on their fides, which, 
when in perfection, will not yield to moderate preſſure. 
Barnacles and other ſmall fiſh adhering to them are 
reckoned certain figns of ſuperior goodneſs. Cock- 
lobſters are in general better than the hens in winter; 
they are diſtinguiſhed by the narrowneſs of their tails, 
and by their having a — ſpine upon the centre of 
each of the tranſverſe proceſſes beneath the tail, which 
ſupport the four middle plates of their tails. The fiſh 
of a lobſter's claw is more tender, delicate, and eaſy of 
digeſtion, than that of the tail. In ſummer, the lob- 
ſters are found near the ſhore, and thence to about fix 
fathoms water; in winter, they are ſeldom taken in 
leſs than 12 or 15 fathoms. Like other inſects, they 
are much more active and alert in warm weather than 
in cold. In the water, they can run nimbly upon their 
legs or ſmall claws; and, if alarmed, can ſpring, tail 
foremoſt, to a ſurpriſing diſtance, as ſwift as a bird can 
fly. The fiſhermen can ſee them paſs about 30 feet; 
and, by the ſwiftneſs of their motion, ſuppoſe they may 
o much further. Athenzus remarks this circumſtance, 
and ſays, that the incorvated lobſters will ſpring with 
the activity of dolphins.” Their eyes are raiſed upon 
moveable baſes, which enables them to ſee readily every 
way. When frightened, they will yu_ from a conſi- 
derable diſtance to their hold in the rock, and, what is 
not leſs ſurpriſing than true, will throw themſelves into 
g 9 8 their 
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their hold in that manner through an entrance barely 
ſufficient for their bodies to paſs. 

2. The ſtrigoſus, or plated lobſter, with a pyramidal 
ſpiny ſnout; thorax elegantly plated, each plate marked 
near its junction with ſhort ſtriz ; claws much longer 
than the body, thick, echinated, and tuberculated; the 
upper fang trifid; only three legs ſpiny on their ſides; 
tail broad. The largeſt of this ſpecies is about fix inches 
long. It inhabits the coaſts of Angleles, under ſtones 
and fuci. It is very active; and, if taken, flaps its tail 
againſt the body with much violence and noile. ; 

3. The aſtacus, or craw-fiſh, with a projecting ſnout 
ſlightly ſerrated on the ſides; a ſmooth thorax ; back 


ſmooth, with two ſmal] ſpines on each fide; claws 


large, beſet with ſmall tubercles ; two firſt pair of legs 
clawed, the two next ſubulated : tail conſiſting of five 
joints; the caudal fins rounded. —It inhabits many of 


the rivers in England, lodged in holes which they form 


in the clayey banks. Cardan ſays, that this ſpecies in- 
dicates the goodneſs of water; for in the beſt water 
they are boiled into the reddeſt colour. 

4. The ſerratus, or prawn, with a long ſerrated ſnout 
bending upwards ; three pair of very long filiform 
feelers; claws ſmall, furniſhed with two fangs; ſmooth 
thorax ; five joints to the tail; middle caudal fin ſu- 
bulated, two outmoſt flat and rounded. —It is frequent 
in ſeveral ſhores among looſe ſtones ; ſometimes found 
at ſea, and taken on the ſurface over 30 fathoms depth 
of water; cinereous when freſh, of a fine red when 
boiled. | 

5. The crangon, or ſhrimp, with long ſlender feelers, 
and between them two projecting laminæ; claws with 
a ſingle, hooked, moveable fang; three pair of 1 8. 
ſeven joints in the tail; the middle caudal fin ſubu- 
Jated, the four others rounded and fringed, a fpine 
on the exterior ſide of eack of the outmoſt.— It inhabits 
the ſhores of Britain in vaſt quantities, and is the moſt 
delicious of the genus. 

6. The ſquilla, with a ſnout like a prawn, but deeper 
and thinner; the feelers longer in proportion to the 
bulk; the ſub- caudal fins rather larger; is, at full 

rowth, not above half the bulk of the former. —It in- 
Pabits the coaſts of Kent; and is fold in London un- 
der the name of the white ſhrimp, as it aſſumes that 


colour when boiled. 


7. The atomos, or atom- lobſter, with a ſlender body; 
Gliform antennæ; three pair of legs near the head; 
behind which are two pair of 1 beyond 
are three pair of legs, and a ſlender tail between the 
laſt pair.— It is very minute, and the help of the mi- 
croſcope is often neceſſary for its inſpection. 

8. The pulex, or flea-lobſter, with five pair of legs, 
and two claws, imperfe& ; with 12 joints of the body. 
It is very common in fountains and rivulets ; ſwims 
very ſwiftly in an incurvated poſture on its back; em- 
braces and protects its young between the legs; does 


not leap. 


9. The locuſta, or locuſt-lobſter, with four antennæ; 
two pair of imperfe& claws; the firſt joint ovated 
body conſiſts of 14 joints, in which it differs from the 
former. It abounds, in ſummer, on the ſhores, beneath 
ſtones and algz ; leaps about with vaſt agility. 

10. The diogenes, ſoldier-crab, or hermit-crab, with 
rough claws ; the left claw is the longeſt (this being 
the only difference between the diogenes and bernardus); 
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the legs are ſubulated, and ſerrated alo 


the 


ridge ; the tail naked and tender, and furniſhed I Ca 
hook by which it ſecures itſelf in its lodging. 


ſpecies is 1 


turbinate 


whelk. Nature denies it the ſtrong covering behind, 
which it has given to others of this claſs; and therefore 
directs it to take refuge in the deſerted caſes of other 
animals. They crawl very faſt with the ſhell on their 
back; and at the approach of danger draw themſelves 
within the ſhell, and, thruſting out the larger claw, 
will pinch very hard whatever moleſts them. Ariſtotle 
deſcribes it very exactly under the name of e 
By the moderns it is called the foldier, from the idea 
of its dwelling in a tent; or the hermit, from retiring 
into a cell. , 

It is very diverting to obſerve this animal when 
wanting to change its ſhell. The little ſoldier is ſeen 
buſily parading the ſhore along that line of pebbles 
and ſhells which is formed by the extremeſt wave; (til, 
however, dragging its old incommodious habitation at 
its tail, unwilling to part with one ſhell, even though 
a troubleſome appendage, til] it can find another more 
convenient. It is ſeen | inc at one ſhell, turning it, 
and paſſing it by; going on to another, contemplating 
that for a while, and then ſlipping its tail from its old 
habitation to try on the new: this alſo is found to be 
inconvenient, and it quickly returns to its old ſhell 
again. In this manner it frequently changes, till at Jaſt 
it finds one light, roomy, and commodious; to this it 
adheres, though the ſhell be ſometimes fo large as to 
hide the body of the animal, claws and all. Yet it is 
not till after many trials, and many combats alfo, that 
the ſoldier is thus completely equipped ; for there is 
often a conteſt between two of them for ſome well. 
looking favourite ſhell for which they are rivals. They 
both endeavour to take poſſeſſion; they ſtrike with 
their claws, they bite each other, till the weakelt _ 
liged to yield by giving up the object of diſpute. It is 
— has the vidor 2 Ts poſſeſſion, aud 
parades it in his new conqueſt three or four times back 
and forward upon the ſtrand before his envious anta- 
goniſt.— When this animal is taken, it ſends forth a 
feeble cry, endeavouring to ſeize the enemy with its 


nippers; which if it faſtens upon, it will ſooner die 


than quit the graſp. 

The hermit-crabs frequent moſtly thoſe parts of the 
ſea-ſhores which are covered with ſhrubs and trees, 
producing various wild fruits on which they ſubſiſt; 
though. they will alſo feed on the fragments of fiſh and 
other animal ſubſtances caſt on ſhore. * When roaſted in 


the ſhell, they are eſteemed delicate. The hermit- erab. 


hung in the air, diſſolves into a kind of oil, which 
ſpeedily cures the rheumatiſm if rubbed upon the part. 

11. The vocans, or ſand- crab, is but of a ſmall ſize; 
its colour light brown, or duſky white. It has eight 
legs, and two claws, one of which is double the ſize 
of the other : theſe claws ſerve both to defend and 
to feed themſelves with. The head has two ſquare 
holes, which are receptacles for its eyes; out of which 
it thruſts them, and draws them in again at leaſure. 
Their abode is only on the ſandy ſhores of Ilathera, 
and many others of the Bahama iſlands. They - 
very faſt, and retreat from danger into little holes = 1 


e 


This Hermj 
raſitic; and inhabits the empty cavities of nb 
ſhells, changing its habitation according to Plate 
its increaſe of growth from the ſmall nerite to the large LX. 


I 1. nm, 


8 


in the ſand. 5 
85 7 mn . The grapſus, or red mottled crab, hath a round 


1 e legs longer and larger than in other kinds; 
he * bei l 1 which, the whole is mottled in 
* a beautiful manner with red and white. - Theſe crabs 
inhabit the rocks —— over the ſea; they Ire the 
nimbleſt of all others, and run with ſurpriſing agility 
along the upright fide of a rock, and even under the 
rocks that hang horizontally below the water. This 
they are often neceſſitated to do for eſcaping the aſſaults 
of rapacious birds that purſue them. heſe crabs 
never go to land; but frequent moſtly thoſe parts of 
the promontories and iſlands of rocks in and near the 
ſea, where, by the continual and violent agitation of 
the waves againſt the rocks, they are always wet, con- 
tinually receiving the ſpray of the ſea, which often 
waſhes them into it; but they inſtantly return to the 
rock again, not being able to live under water, and 
yet requiring more 0 that element than any of the 
eruſtaceous kinds that are not fiſh. 

13. The granulatus, or rough-ſhelled crab: theſe 
crabs are pretty large, and are commonly taken from 
the bottom of the be in ſhallow water; the legs are 
ſmall in proportion to the body; the two claws are 
remarkably large and flat. The whole ſhell is covered 
over with innumerable little tabercles like ſhagreen : 
the colour is brown, variouſly ſtained with purple. 

14. The cancer erythropus, or red-claw crab, is of 
a ſmall fize, and brown colour; it hath two claws of 
unequal bigneſs, red at the ends; and eight legs, which 
ſeem of leſs uſe to them than in other crabs ; for when 
on the ground, they crawl with flow pace, dragging 
their bodies along ; but they are moſtly ſeen graſping 


other marine ſubſtance. 

15. The piſum, or pea-crab, . with rounded and 
{ſmooth thorax, entire and blunt; with a tail of the fize 
of the body, which commonly is the bulk of a pea. 
It inhabits the muſcle, and has unjuſtly acquired the 
repute of being poiſonous. The ſwelling after eatin 
of muſcles is wholly conſtitutional ; for one that is a 
fected by it, hundreds remain uninjured. Crabs either 
of this kind, or alhed to them, the ancients believed 
to have been the conſentaneous inmates of the Pix Nx, 

and other bivalves ; which, being too ſtupid to per- 
ceive the approach of their prey, were warned of it by 
their vigilant friend. Oppian tells the fable prettily. 


In clouded deeps below, the pinna hides, 

And through the ſilent paths obſcurely glides ; 
A ſtupid wretch, and void of thoughtful care, 
He forms no hait, nor lays the tempting ſnare; 
But the dull fluggard boaſts a crad his friend, 
Whoſe buſy eyes the coming prey attend. 

One room contains them, and the partners dwell 
Beneath the convex of one floping ſhell; 

Deep in the watry vaſt the comrades rove, 

And mutual intereſt binds their conſtar love; 
That wiſer friend the lucky juncture tells, 

Wher in the circuit of his gaping ſhells 

Filtr wand'ring enter; then the bearded guide 
Warns the duli mate, and pricks his tender fideg 
tie knows the hint, nor at the treatment grieves, 
But hugs th? advantage, and the pain forgives; 
His cloſing ſhells the pinna ſudden joins, 

And 'twixt the preſſing ſides his prey confines : 
Thus fed by mutual aid, the friendly pair 

Divide their gaius, and all the plunder ſhare. 


16. The mznas, or common crab, with three not- 
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with their claws, and hanging to ſome ſea-plant, or 


face the greateſt dangers. 
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ches on the front; five-ſerrated teeth on each ſide z Cancer, or 
claws ovated; next joint toothed ; hind feet ſubulated; Crab, 
dirty green colour; red when boiled. It inhabits all 
our ſhores ; and lurks under the algæ, or burrows un- 
der the ſand. Is ſold, and eaten by the poor of our 
capitals. 

17. The pagurvs, or black-clawed crab, with a ere- 
nated thorax ; ſmooth body; quinquedentated front; 
ſmooth claws and black tips; hind-feet ſubulated.—It 
inhabits the rocky coaſts; is the moſt delicious meat 
of any; caſts its ſhell between Chriſt mas and Eaſter. 
The tips of the claws of this ſpecies are uſed in medi- 
cine; intended to abſorb aciditics in the tomach and 
bowels. | 

18. The velutinus, or velvet crab, with the thora 

quinquedentated; . body covered with ſhort, brown, 
velvet-like pile; claws covered with minute tubercles ; 
{mall ſpines round the top of the ſecond joint; hind 
legs broadly ovated.— This is among the ſpecies taken 
notice of by Ariſtotle on account of the broad feet, 
which, he ſays, aſſiſt them in ſwimming ; as web-feet 
do the water-fowl. It inhabits the weſtern coaſt of 
Angleſey. 

19. The horridus, or horrid-crab, with a projecting Plate 
bifurcated ſnout, the end diverging; body heart- LXVII. 
ſhaped ; with the claws and legs covered with long and f3: 3- 
very ſharp ſpines. —It is a large ſpecies, and inhabits 
the rocks on the eaſtern coaſts of Scotland. It is com- 
mon to Norway and Scotland, as many of the marine 
animals and birds are. | | 

20. The ruricola, land- crab, or violet- crab, with Violet-crab, 
a ſmooth entire thorax, and the two laſt joints of the pf 
feet armed with ſpines. It inhabits the Bahama iſlands, 3 xy. 
as well as moſt lands between the tropics ; and feeds fig. 1. 203 
upon vegetables. 

Theſe animals live not only in a kind of orderly ſo- 
ciety in their retreats in the mountains, but regularly 
once a-year march down to the ſea- ide in a body of 
ſome millions at a time. As they multiply in great 
numbers, they chooſe the month of April or May to 
begin their expedition; and then «:lly out by thou- 
ſands from the ſtumps of hollow trees, from the clefts 
of rocks, and from the holes which they dig for them- 
ſelves under the ſurface of the earth. At that time 
the whole ground is covered with this hand of adventu- 
rers; there is no ſetting down one's foot without N 


"upon them. The ſea is their place of deſtination, an 


to that they direct their march with right-lined pre- 
ciſion. No geometrician could ſend them to their deſ- 
tined ſtation by a ſhorter courſe ; they neither turn to 
the right nor left, whatever obſtacles intervene ; and 
even if they meet with a houſe, they will attempt to 
ſcale the walls to keep the unbroken tenor of their way. 
But though this be the general order of their route, 
they, upon other occaſions, are obliged to conform to 
the face of the country; and if it is interſeQed with 
rivers, they are then ſeen to wind along the courſe of 
the ſtream, The proceſſion ſets forward from the 
mountains with the regularity of an army under the 
guidance of an experienced commander. They are 
commonly divided into three battalions ; of which the 


| firſt conſiſts! of the ſtrongeſt and boldeſt males, that, 


like pioneers, march forward to clear the route and 
Theſe are often obliged to 
and to po into the moſt conve- 


halt for want of rain, 
9 9 2 nient 


Violet-crab. leave the mountai 
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Cancer, or nient encampment till the weather changes. 'The main 
Crab. body of the army is compoſed of females, which never 
ins till the rain is ſet in for ſome time, 
and then deſcend in regular battalia, being formed into 
columns of 50 paces broad, and three miles deep, and 
ſo cloſe that they almoſt cover the ground. Three 
or four days after this, the rear-guard follows, a ſtrag - 
gling undiſciplined tribe, en of males and fe- 
males, but neither ſo robuſt nor ſo vigorous as the 
former. The night is their chief time of proceeding; 
but if it rains by day, they do not fail to profit by the 
occaſion ; and they continue to move forward in their 
flow uniform manner. When the ſun ſhines and is hot 
upon the ſurface of the ground, they then make an u- 
niverſal halt, and wait till the cool of the evening. 
When they are terrified, they march back in a con- 
foſed diſorderly manner, holding up their vippers, with 
which they ſometimes tear off a piece of the ſkin, and 
then leave the weapon where they inflicted the wound. 
"They even try to intimidate their enemies ; for they 
often clatter their nippers together, as if it were to 
threaten thoſe that come to diſturb them. But tho? 
they thus ftrive to be formidable to man, they are much 
more ſo to each other; for they are poſſeſſed of one 
molt unſocial property, which is, that if any of them 
by accident is maimed in ſuch a manner as to be inca- 
pable of proceeding, the reſt fall upon and devour it 
on the ſpot, and then purſue their journey. 
When, after a fatiguing march, and eſcaping a thou- 
ſand dangers, (for they are ſometimes three months in 
etting to the ſhore), they have arrived at their deſ- 
tined port, they 2 to caſt their ſpawn. The 
peas are as yet within their bodies, and not excluded, 
as is uſual in animals of this kind, under the tail; for 
the creature waits for the benefit of ſea- water to help 
the delivery. For this purpoſe the crab has no ſooner 
reached the ſhore, than it eagerly goes to the edge of 
the water, and lets the waves waſh over its body two 
or three times. This ſeems only a preparation for 
bringing their ſpawn to maturity; for, without far- 
ther delay, they withdraw to ſeek a lodging upon land: 
in the mean time the ſpawn grows larger, is excluded 
out of the body, and ſticks to the barbs under the flap, 
or more properly the tail. This bunch is ſeen as big 
as an hen's egg, and exactly reſembling the roes of 
herrings. In this ſtate of pregnancy they once more 
ſeek the ſhore for the laſt time ; and ſhaking off their 
ſpawn into the water, leave accident to bring it to ma- 
turity. At this time whole ſhoals of hungry fiſh are 
at the ſhore in expectation of this annual ſupply ; the 
ſea to a great diſtance ſeems black with them ; and 
about two thirds of the crabs eggs are immediately 
devoured by theſe rapacious invaders. The eggs that 
eſcape are hatched under the ſand ; and, ſoon after, 
millions at a time of theſe little crabs are ſeen quit- 
ting the ſhore, and flowly travelling up to the moun- 
tains. The old ones, however, are not ſo active to 
return; they have become ſo feeble and lean, that they 
can hardly creep m— and the fleſh at that time 
changes its colour. e moſt of them, therefore, are 
obliged to continue in the flat parts of the country till 
they recover, making holes in the earth, which they 
cover at the mouth with leaves and dirt, ſo that no air 
may enter. There they throw off their old ſhells, 
which they leave, as it were, quite whole; the place 
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it away. See (the Index ſubjoined to) Mepicixs. 


CAN 
where they opened on the belly being unſcen. 

that time they are quite naked, 7 Nen 2 91 
motion for fix days together, when they become ſo 5— Cand 
fat as to be delicious food. They have then under alan 

their ſtomachs four large white ſtones, which gradually 
decreaſe in proportion as the ſhell hardens, and, when 
they come to perfection, are not to be found. It iz 
at that time that the animal is ſeen flowly making ita 
way back; and all this is moſt commonly performed 
in the ſpace of fix weeks. 

This animal, when poſſefſed of its retreats in the 
mountains, is impregnable : for, only ſubliſting upon 
vegetables, it ſeldom ventures out; and its habitation 
being in the moſt inacceſſible places, it remains for a 
great part of the ſeaſon in perfect ſecurity. It is only 
when impelled by the defire of bringing forth its 
young, and when compelled to deſcend into the flat 
country, that it is taken. At that time the natives 
wait for its deſcent in eager expectation, and deftroy 
thouſands ; but, — 2 the bodies, they only 
ſeek for that ſmall ſpawn which lies on each fide of the 
ſtomach within the ſhell, of about the thickneſs of a 
man's thumb. They are much more valuable upon 
their return after they have caſt their ſhell; for, being 
covered with a ſkin reſembling ſoft parchment, almoſt 
every part except the Romach may be eaten. They 
are taken in the holes by feeling for them with an in- 
ſtrument; they are ſought after by night, when on 
their journey, by flambeaux. The inſtant the animal 
perceives itſelf attacked, it throws itſelf on its back, 
and with its claws pinches moſt terribly whatever it 
happens to faſten on. But the dexterous crab-catcher 
takes them by the hinder legs in ſuch a manner that 
the nippers cannot touch him, and thus he throws them 
into his bag. Sometimes alſo they are caught when 
they take refuge in the bottoms of holes in rocks by 
the ſea- ſide, by clapping a ſtick at the mouth of the 
hole, which prevents their getting out; and then ſoon 
after, the tide coming, enters the hole, and the ani- 
mal is found, upon its retiring, drowned in its retreat. 

Theſe crabs are of various ſizes, the largeſt about 
fix inches wide; they walk fideways like the ſea-crab, 
and are ſhaped like them: ſome are black, ſome yel- _ 
low, ſome red, and others variegated with red, white, 
and yellow mixed. Some of theſe are poiſonous ; 
and ſeveral people have died of cating of the crabs, par- 
ticularly of the black kind. The light - coloured are 
reckoned beſt ; and when full in fleth, are very well 
taſted. In ſome of the ſugar iſlands they are eat with- 
out danger; and are no ſmall help to the negro ſlaves, 
who, on many of theſe iſlands, would fare very hard 
without them. | 

CanceR, in medicine, a roundiſh, unequal, hard, 
and livid tumour, generally ſeated in the glandulous 
parts of the body, ſuppoſed to be fo called, becauſe 
it appears at length with turgid veins ſhooting out 
from it, ſo as to reſemble, as it is thought, the figure 
of a crab-fiſh; or, as others ſay, becauſe, like that 
fiſh, where it has once got, it is ſcarce'poſſible to drive 


CANCER, in aſtronomy, one of the twelve figns, re 
preſented on the globe in the form of a crab, and thus 
marked (S) in ks. It is the fourth conſtellation 
in the ſtarry zodiac, and that from which one quadrant 
of the ecliptic takes its denomination. The reaſon 105 

| nerally 


— 
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(ſigned for its name as. well as fig 
4 te which the ſun's motion in this fign 
dale bears to the crab-fiſh, As the latter walks, backwards, 
ſo the former, in this part of his courſe, Degns to go 
backwards, or recede from us; though the diſpoſition 
of ſtars in this ſign is by others * r- to have given 
the firſt hint to the repreſentation of a crab. 
Tropic of CANCER, in aſtronomy, a leſſer circle of 


ure, is a ſup- 


the beginning of the ſign Cancer. 
CANCHERIZANTE, or CancHtR1zATO, in the 
Italian muſic, a term ſignifying a piece of mulic that 
begins at the end, being the retrograde motion from 
the end of a ſong, &c. to the beginning, 
CANDAHAR, a province of Perſia, bounded on 
the north by the province of Balk; on the eaſt, by 
that of Cabul; on the ſouth, by Buchor and Sableſtan 
and on the weſt, by Sigeſtan. There have been bloody 
wars between the Indians and Perfians on account of 
this province; but in 1650 it fell to the Perſians. The 
inhabitants are known by the name of Agbuant, or 
Affohans, who have often endeavoured to throw off the 
yoke. But, in 1737, they were ſeverely puniſhed far 
ſuch an attempt. See PERS 14. 
Canv4Har, the capital of the above province, is 
ſeated on a mountain; and being a place of great trade, 
has a conſiderable fortreſs. The caravans that travel 
from Perſia and the parts about the Caſpian ſea to 
the Eaſt Indies, chooſe to paſs through Candahar, be- 
cauſe there is no danger of being robbed on this road, 
and proviſions are very reaſonable. The religion is 
Mahometaniſm, but there are many Banians and Gue- 
bres. E. Long. 67. 5. N. Lat. 33. o. 
CANDAULES, the laſt king of Lydia, of the fa- 
mily of the Heraclides, was fo proud of the beauty of his 
wife, that he had the folly to let Giges, his favourite, 
ſee her naked, while ſhe was bathing. 'The queen, 
enraged at this action, which, according to the opi- 
nion of the Lydians, rendered her infamous, perſuaded 
Giges to murder Candaules ; after which ſhe married 
him, about 716 years before the birth of Chriſt. In 
him began the race of the Mermnades, which laſted 
till the defeat of Creeſus, 


of an order in the former editions of Linnæus's Frag- 
ments of a natural method, conſiſting of theſe three 
genera, rhi/zophora, nya, and mimuſops. They are re- 
moved, in the latter editions, into the order Hor ox a- 
CEZX; which ſee. | 
CANDIA, the modern name of the iſland of 
Crete, See CRETE. | 
| Canpia, or Mutium, is the capital of the above 
4 ltuated on its northern coaſt, in E. Long. 25. o. 
. Lat. 35. 30. : 
CANDIAC (John Lewis), a premature genius, 
born at Candiac in-the dioceſe of Niſmes in France, in 
1719. In the cradle he diſtinguiſhed his letters: at 13 
months, he knew them perfectly: at three years of 
age, he read Latin, either printed or in manuſcript: at 
our, he tranſlated from that tongue: at fix, he read 
reek and Hebrew; was maſter of the principles of 
arithmetic, hiſtory, geography, heraldry, and the ſci- 


molt every branch of literature. He died of a compli- 
dation of diſorders, at. Paris, in 1726. 
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CANDIDATE, a perſon who aſpires to ſome pub- . | 


the ſphere parallel to the equator, and paſſing through 


CANDELARES (from candela a candle), the name 


ence of medals; and had read the beſt authors on al- 
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lic office. | 

In the Roman commonwealth, they were obliged to 
wear a white gown during the two years of their ſoli- 
citing a place. This garment, according to Plutarch, 
they wore-without any other clothes, that the people 
might not ſuſpect they concealed money for — 14” 
votes, and alſo that they might more eaſily ſhow to the 
people the ſcars of thoſe wounds they had received in 
fighting for the defence of the commonwealth. The 
candidates uſually declared their pretenſions a year be- 
fore the time of election, which was ſpent in making 
intereſt and gaining friends. Various arts of popularity 
were practiſed for this purpoſe, and frequent circuits 
made round the city and viſits and compliments to all 
forts of perſons, the proceſs of which was called am- 
bitus. See AMBITUS. 

CANDIDATI miiiTes, an order of ſoldiers, a- 
mong the Romans, who ſerved as the emperor's body- 
guards to defend him in battle. They were the talleſt 
and ſtrongeſt of the whole troops, and molt proper to 
inſpire terror. They were called candidati, becauſe 
clothed in white, either that they might be more con- 
ſpicuous, or becauſe they were confidered in the way 
of preferment. | 

CANDISH, a conſiderable province of Aſia, in the 


dominions of the Great Mogul, bounded by Chytor 


and Malva on the north, Orixa on the eaſt, Decan on 
the ſouth, and Guzarat on the weſt. It is populous 
and rich; and abounds in cotton, rice, and indigo. 
Brampore is the capital town. 

CANDLE, a ſmall taper of tallow, wax, or ſper- 

maceti; the wick of which is commonly of ſeveral 
threads of cotton, ſpun and twiſted together. 
A tallow-candle, to- be d, muſt be half ſheep's 
and half bullock's tallow ; Do how's tallow makes the 
candle gutter, and always gives an offenſive ſmell, with 
a thick black ſmoke. The wick ought to be pure, ſuf- 
ficiently dry, and properly twiſted ; otherwiſe the candle 
will emit an unconſtant vibratory flame, which is both 
prejudicial to the eyes, and inſufficient for the diſtin 
illumination of objects. 

There are two forts of tallow- candles; the one dip- 
ped, the other moulded: the former are the common 
candles; the others arc the invention of the ſieur le 
Brege at Paris. 75 

As to the method of N candles, in general; 
After the tallow has been weighed, and mixed in the 
due proportions, it is cut into very ſmall pieces, that 
it may melt the ſoener; for the tallow in lumps, as it 
comes from the butchers, would be in danger of burn- 
ing or turning black, if it were left too long over the 
fire. Being perfectly melted. and ſkimmed, they pour 
a certain quantity of water into it, proportionable to 
the quantity of tallow. This ſerves to precipitate, to 
the bottom of the veſſel, the impurities of the tallow, 
which may have eſcaped the ſkimmer. No water, how- 
ever, mult be thrown into the tallow deſigned for the 
three firſt dips; becauſe the wick, _ ſtill quite dry, 
would imbibe the water, which makes the candles 
crackle in burning, and renders them of bad uſe. The 
tallow, thus melted, is poured into a tub, through a 
coarſe ſieve of horſe-hair, to purify it ſtill more, and 
may be uſed after having ſtood three hours. It will 
continue fit for uſe 24 hours in ſummer, and 15 in 

Wilt» 
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winter. The wieks are made of ſpun cotton, which the 
tallow-chandlers buy in ſkains, and which they wind up 
into bottoms or clues. Whence they are cut out, with 
an inftrument contrived on NR into pieces of the 


length of the candle required ; then put on the ſticks or 
broaches, or elſe placed in the moulds, as the candles 
are intended to be either dipped or moulded. 
Wax-candles are made of a cotton or flaxen wick, 
ſlightly twiſted, and covered with white or yellow 
wax. Of theſe, there are ſeveral kinds: ſome of a 
conical figure, uſed to illuminate churches, and in 
proceſſions, funeral ceremonies, &. (ſee Tarkz); 
others of a cylindrical form, uſed on ordinary occa- 
fions, The firſt are either made with a ladle or the 
hand. 1. To make wax-candles with the ladle. The 
wicks being prepared, a dozen. of them are tied by 
the neck, at equal diſtances, round an iron circle, ſuſ- 
pended over a large baſon of copper tinned, and full 
of melted wax : a large ladle full of this wax is poured 
gently on the tops of the wicks one after another, 
and this operation continued till the candle arrive at 
its deſtined bigneſs ; with this precaution, that the 
three firſt ladles be poured on at the top of the wick, 
the fourth at the height of 4, the fifth at 5, and the 
ſixth at 2, in order to give the candle its pyramidal 
form. Then the candles are taken down, kept warm, 
and rolled and ſmoothed upon a walnut-tree table, with 
a long ſquare inſtrument of box, ſmooth at the bottom. 
2. As to the manner of making wax-candles by the 
hand, they begin to ſoften the wax, by working it ſe- 
veral times in hot water, contained in a narrow .but 
deep caldron. A piece of the wax is then taken out, 
and diſpoſed by little and little, around the wick, 
which is hung on a hook in the wall, by the extre- 
mity oppoſite to the neck ; ſo that they begin with 
the big end, diminiſhing till as they deſcend towards 
the neck. In other reſpects the method is nearly the 
ſame as in the ſormer caſe. However, it muſt be ob- 
ſerved, that, in the former caſe, water is always uſed to 
moiſtea the ſeveral inftruments, to prevent the wax from 
ſticking ; and in the. latter, oil of olives, or lard, for 


the bands, &c. The cylindrical wax-candles are either 


made, as the former, with a ladle, or drawn. Wax- 
candles drawn, are ſo called, becauſe actually drawn 
in the manner of wire, by means of two large rollers 
of wood, turned by a handle, which, turning back- 
wards and forwards ſeveral times, paſs the wick 
through melted wax contained in a braſs baſon, and at 
the ſame time through the holes of an inſtrument like 
that uſed for drawing wire faſtened at one fide of the 
baſon. 

Makers of candles are not to uſe melting-houſes, 
without due entry thereof at the exciſe-office, on pai 
of 100 J. and to give notice of making candles to the 
exciſe-officer for the duties, and of the number, &c. or 
ſhall forfeit 50/. Removing the candles before weighed 
by the officer, or mixing them with others, is likewiſe 
hable to penalties. | 

Spermaceti CANDLES. See SPERMACETI, 
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Experiments is determine the real and comparati 
of burning CanDLEs of different forts and 9 


e eight The time The time 


candles} of one | one can- that one 
in on 
pound. 


12 hou 
ndle. dle laſted} pound r 


will laſt. 6 d. per dozen, 
which alſoſhews 
the proportion 
of the expence 


at any price per 
5 dozen. 


| | z. Dr Hr. Min [Hr. Min.] Farthiags aud 


th 
: tooth parts. 


Small wick. 184 14 | 3 15459 26 4-85 
Large wick. | 19 1344 2 4050 34 5.70 
165 I5z| 2 40 [44 2 6.54 


12 | 54 3 27 [41 24 6.96 
: 10+ Ir 8| 3 36 [38 24 wt 
74 2 1] 4 9 |32 12 8.94 
8 2 o|4 15 |34 o 8.47 
5I =" 03.13 *9 199 I3f -- Ong. - 
Mould- Mould-candles 
candles. at 78. per doz. 
57 j2 127 20 [42 39] 7.87 
4 14 909 3 136 20] 9.28 


N. B. The time that one candle laſted was tak 
from an average of ſeveral trials in each ſize. E: 


CANDLE is alſo a term in medicine, and is reckoned 
among the inſtruments of ſurgery. Thus the candels 
fumalis, or the candela pro ſuffitu odorata, is a maſs of 
an oblong form, conſiſting of odoriferous powders, 
mixed up with a third or more of the charcoal of wil- 
low or lime tree, and reduced to a proper conſiſtence 
with a mucilage of gum tragacanth, labdanum, or tur- 
pentine. It is intended to excite a grateful ſmell with- 
out any flame, to corre& the air, to fortify the brain, 
and to excite the ſpirits. - 

Medicated CanDLE, the ſame with Boveis. 

CANDLE. Sale or auction by inch of candle, is when, 
a ſmall piece of candle being lighted, the byſtanders 
are allowed to bid for the merchandize that is ſelling ; 
but the moment the candle is out, the commodity is 
adjudged to the laſt bidder. 

There is alſo an excommunication by inch of candle; 
when the finner is allowed to come to repentance while 
a candle continues burning ; but after it is conſumed, 
he remains excommunicated to all intents and purpoſes. 

Ruſh-CanDLEs, uſed in different parts of England, 
are made of the pith of a ſort of ruſhes, peeled or ſtrip- 
ped of the ſkin, except on one fide, and dipped in melt- 
ed greaſe. | 

ANDLE-//-29, ſlips of pine about the thickneſs of a 
finger, uſed in New England and other colonies to 


burn inſtead of candles, giving a very good light. The 


French inhabitants of Tortuga uſe flips of yellow 
ſantal-wood for the ſame purpoſe and under the ſame 


denomination, which yields a clear flame, though of 2 
green colour. ö | 


CANDLEBERRY TREE, in botany, the Engliſh 


name of the Myzica. | 
CANDLEMAS, a feaſt of the church held on the 
ſecond day of February, in honour of the purification 
of the Virgin Mary. It is borrowed from the practice 
of the ancient Chriſtians, who on that day uſed _ 
FAY ance 
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flights both in their churches and proceſſions, 

2 ——— as is ſuppoſed, of our Saviour's bein on 
that day declared by Simon * to be a light to lighten 
the Gentiles.” In imitation of this cuſtom, the Roman- 
catholics on this day conſecrate all the tapers and 
candles which they uſe in their churches during the 
the whole year. At Rome, the Pope performs that ce- 
remony himſelf; and diſtributes wax-candles to the car- 
dinals and others, who carry them in proceſſion through 
the great hall of the Pope's palace. This ceremony was 

prohibited in England by an order of council in 1548. 

_ *. CANDLESTICK, an inſtrument to hold a candle, 
made in different forms, and of all ſorts of matter. 

The golden candleſtick was one of the ſacred uten- 
fils made by Moſes to be placed in the Jewiſh taber- 
nacle, It was made of hammered gold, a talent in 
weight. It conſiſted of ſeven branches ſupported by a 
baſe or foot. "Theſe branches were adorned at equal 
ditances with fix flowers like hlies, and with as man 
bowls and knobs placed alternately, Upon the | 
and fix branches of the candleſtick were the golden 
lamps, which were immoveable, wherein were put oil 
and cotton. ee 
Theſe ſeven lamps were lighted every evening, and 
extinguiſhed every morning. The lamps had their tongs 
or ſnuffers to draw the cotton in or out, and diſhes 
underneath them to receive the ſparks or droppings of 
the oil. This candleſtick was placed 1n the antichamber 
of the ſanctuary on the ſouth fide, and ſerved to illu- 
minate the altar of perfume and the tabernacle of the 
ſhew-bread. When Solomon had built the temple of 
the Lord, he placed in it ten golden caudleſticks of the 
ſame ſorm as that deſcribed by Moſes, five on the 
north and five on the ſouth fide of the holy. But, 
after the Babyloniſh captivity, the golden candleftick 
was again placed in the temple, as it had been before 
in the tabernacle by Moſes. This ſacred utenſil, upon 
the deſtruction of the temple by the Romans, was 
Judged in the temple of peace built by Veſpaſian; and 
the repreſentation of it is ſtill to be ſeen on the tri- 
umphal arch at the foot of mount Palatine, on which 
Veſpaſian's triumph is delineated. . 

CANDY, a large kingdom of Aſia, in the iſland of 
Ceylon. It contains about a quarter of the iſland; and 
as it is encompaſſed with high mountains, and covered 
with thick foreſts, through -which the roads and paths 
are narrow and difficult, the king has them guarded, 
to prevent his ſubjects from going into other countries. 
It is full of hills, from whence rivulets proceed which 
are full of fiſh ; but as they run among the rocks, they 
are not fit for. boats: however, the inhabitants are very 
dextrous in turning them to water their land, which is 
fruitful in rice, pulſe, and hemp. The king is abſolute, 
* = ſubjects are idolaters. The capital town is of 

e ſame name. F 
Canpy; a town of Aſia, and capital of a kingdom 
of the ſame name, in the ifland of Ceylon. It has been 
often burnt by the Portugueſe, wheũ they were maſters 
0 mo 2 The houſes are very poor, low, and 

y turnithed, E. Long. 79. 12. N. Lat. 7. 35. 
Canpy, or Sugar- Cant, a preparation of ſugar 
made by melting and cryſtallizing it fix or ſeven times 
over, to render it hard or tranſparent. It is of three 
* white, yellow, and red. The white comes from 

loaf-ſugar, the yellow from the caſſonado, and the 
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red from the muſcavado. | | 

CANDYING, the act of preſerving ſimples in ſub- 
ſtance, by boiling them in ſugar. 'The performance of 
this originally 9 to the apothecaries, but is now 
become a part of the buſineſs of the confectioner. 

CANE, in botany. See Arunno, 

Cane, denotes alſo a walking ſtick. It is cuſtomary 
to adorn it with a head of gold, filver, agate, &c. 
Some are without knots, and very ſmooth and even; o- 
thers are full of knots, about two inches diſtance from 
one another. Theſe laſt have very little elaſticity, and 
will not bend ſo well as the others. | 

Canes of Bengal are the moſt beautiful which the 
Europeans bring into Europe. Some of them are ſo 
fine, that peaple work them into bowls or veſſels, which 
being varniſhed over in the inſide, with black or yellow 
lacca, will hold liquors as well as glaſs or China ware 
does; and the Indians uſe them for that purpoſe. 

Cant is alſo the name of a long meaſure, which 
differs according to the ſeveral countries where it is 
uſed. 

At Naples the cane is equal to ) feet 34 inches Eng- 
hſh meaſure: the cane of Tholouſe and the Upper 
Languedoc, is equal to the varre of Arragon, and 
contains five feet 8+ inches; at Montpelier, | ual Ma 


Dauphine, and the Lower Languedoc, to fix Engliſh 


Candying 


Canelle, 


feet 54 inches. 


CANEA, a ſtrong and conſiderable town of the 
iſland of Candia, where a baſhaw reſides. It is inha- 
bited by 1500 Turks, 2000 Greeks, ſome Jews, and 
a few French merchants, with their conſul. The har- 
bour 1s pretty good ; but the fortifications are much 
ont of repair. The environs of the town are admi- 
rable ; being adorned with foreſts of olive-trees mixed 
with fields, vineyards, gardens, and brooks bordered 
with myrtle-trees and laurel-roſes. The chief revenue 
of this town conſiſts in oil- olive. E. Long. 24. 15. N. 
Lat. 35. 28. 

CANELLA ARA, a kind of bark rolled up in lon 
quills, thicker than cinnamon, and both outwardly an 
inwardly of a whitiſh colour, lightly inclining to yel- 
low. It is the produce of a tall tree growing in great 

lenty in the lowlands in Jamaica and other American 
iſlands. The canella is the interior bark freed from an 
outward thin rough one, and dyed in the ſhade. The 
ſhops diſtinguiſh two ſorts of canella, differing from one 
another in the length and thickneſs of the quills: they 
are both the bark of the ſame tree, the thicker being 
taken from the trunk, and the thinner from the 
branches. This bark is a warm pungent aromatic, not 
of the moſt agreeable kind, nor are any of the prepa- 
rations of it very grateful *. 

CANELLE, or Caxt-Laxv, a large country in the 
iſland of Ceylon, called formerly the &ingdom of Cota. 
It contains a great number of cantons, the principal of 
which are occupied by the Dutch. The chicf riches of 
this country conſiſts in cinnamon, of which there are 
large foreſts. There are five towns on the coaſt, ſome 
forts, and a great number of harbours. The reſt of 
the country is inhabited by the natives; and there are 
ſeveral rich mines, from whence they get rubies, ſap- 
phires, topazes, cats-eyes, and ſeveral other precious 
ſtones. | 
- CANEPHORKL, in Grecian antiquity, virgins who 
when they became marriageable, preſented certain ow 
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Canepboria kets full of little curioſities to Diana, in order to get 

leave to depart out of her train, and change their ſtate 
— of life. | 

CANEPHORIA, in Grecian antiquity, a ceremo- 

ny which made part of a feaſt, celebrated by the Athe- 

nian virgins, on the eve of their marriage-day.—At 

Athens the canephoria conſiſted in this; that the maid, 

conducted by her father and mother, went to the tem- 

ple of Minerva, carrying with her a baſket full of pre- 

ſents, to engage the goddeſs to make the marriage- 

ſtate happy; or, as the ſcholiaſt of Theocritus has it, 

the baſket was intended as a kind of honourable amends 

made to that goddeſs, the protectrix of virginity, for 

abandoning her party; or as a ceremony to appeaſe her 

Wrath. Suidas calls it a feſtival in honour of Diana. 

CANEPHOR1A, is alſo the name of a feſtival in honour 
of Bacchus, celebrated particularly by the Athenians, 
on which the young maids carried golden baſkets full 
of fruit, which * were covered, to conceal the 
myſtery from the uninitiated. | 

CANES, in Egypt and other eaſtern countries, a 
Poor ſort of buildings for the reception of ſtrangers and 
travellers. People are accommodated in theſe with a 
room at a ſmall price, but with no other neceſſaries; ſo 
that, excepting the room, there are no | orgpe accom- 
modations in theſe houſes than in the defarts, only that 
there is a market near. 

CANETO, a ſtrong town of Italy in the duchy of 
Mantua, ſeated on the river Oglio, which was taken 
by the Imperialiſts in 1701, by the French in 1702, 
afterwards by the Imperialiſts, and then by the French 
in 1705. E. Long. 10. 45. N. Lat. 40. 55. 

- CANGA, in the Chineſe affairs, a wooden clog borne 
on the neck, by way of puniſhment for divers offences, 
The canga is compoſed of two pieces of wood notched, 
to receive the criminal's neck; the load lies on his 
ſhoulders, and is more or leſs heavy according to the 
quality of his offence. Some cangas weigh 200 Ib ; 
the generality from 50 to 60. The Mandarins condemn 
to the puniſhment of the canga. Sentence of death is 
ſometimes changed for this kind of puniſkment. 

CANGE (Charles du Freſne ſieur du), one of the 
moſt learned writers of his time, was born at Amiens 
in 1610, and ſtudied at the Jeſuits college in that city. 
Afterwards he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the law 
at Orleans, and gained great reputation by his works, 
among which are, 1. The hiſtory of the empire of 
Conſtantinople under the French emperors. 2. John 

Cinnamus's fix books of the hiſtory of the affairs of John 
and Manuel Comnenus, in Greek and Latin, with hi- 
florical and philological notes. 3. Glofarium ad Scrip- 
tores media & infime Latinitatis. 

CANICULA, is a name proper to one of the ſtars of 
the conſtellation canis major, called alſo ſimply the dog- 

® Sec Sirius. lar; by the Greeks oe, ſirius . Canicula is the tenth 
in order in the Britannic catalogue; in Tycho's and 
Ptolemy's it is the ſecond, It is fituated in the mouth of 
the conſtellation; and is of the firſt magnitude, being 
the largeſt and brighteſt of all the ftars in the heavens. 
From the riſing of this ſtar not coſmically, or with the 
fan, but heliacally, that is, its emerſion from the ſun's 
rays, which now happens about the 15** day of Au- 
guſt, the ancients reckoned their dies caniculares, or 
dog-days. The Egyptians and Ethiopians began their 
year at the riſing of the canicula, reckoning to its riſe 
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the riſe of the Nile; and, renting to Florus, pre. 
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again the next year, which is called the aunas rangy; 7 
or canicular year. This year conſiſted ordinarily 2: r 2 
365 days, and every fourth year of 366, by which it wag Citi, 1 
accommodated to the civil year. Tue reaſon of their 

choice of the canicula before the other ftars to compute 
their time by, was not only the ſuperior brightneſs of 
that ſtar, but becauſe its heliacal ring was in Egypt a 
time of ſingular note, as falling on * greateſt aug- 
mentation of the Nile, the reputed father of Egypt 
Epheſtion adds, that from the aſpect and colour of 


canicula, the Egyptians drew prognoftics concerning 


dicted the future ſtate of the year; ſo that the firſt ri. 
ſing. of this ſtar was annually obſerved with great at- 
tention, 

CANICULUM, or Caxicurus, in the Byzantine 
antiquities, a golden ftandiſh or ink-veſſel, decorated 
with precious Rtones, wherein was kept the ſacred en- 
cauſium, or red ink, wherewith. the emperors ſigned 
their decrees, letters, &c. The word is by ſome deri- 
ved from canis, or caniculus; alluding to the figure of 
a dog which it repreſented, or rather becauſe it was ſup- 
ported by the figures of dogs. The caniculum was un- 
der the care of a particular officer of ſtate. | 

CANINA, the north part of the ancient Epirus, a 
province of Greece, which now belongs to the Turks, 
and lies off the entrance of the gulph of Venice. The 
principal town is of the ſame name, and is ſeated on the 
ſea-coalt, at the foot of the mountains of Chimera. E. 
Long. 19. 25. N. Lat. 40. 55. 

CANINANA, in zoology, the name of a ſpecies of 
ſerpent found in America, and eſteemed one of the leſs 

iſonous kinds. It grows to about two feet long; and 
1s green on the back, and yellow on the belly. It feeds 
on eggs, and ſmall birds; the natives cut off the head 
and tail, and eat the body as a delicate diſh. 

CANINE, whatever partakes of, or has any relation 
to, the nature of a dog. | - 

Canine Appetite, amounts to much the ſame with 
BuLiny. | 

Caxix k Madneſs. See (the Index ſubjoined to) M- 
DICINE. | 

Canine Teeth, are two iharp-edged teeth in each 
jaw; one on each fide, placed between the inciſores 
and molares. | 

CANINI (John Angelo and Marc Anthony), bro- 
thers and Romans, celebrated for their love of antiqui- 
ties. John excelled in deſigns for engraving on ſtones, | 
particularly heads; Marc engraved them. They were 
encouraged by Colbert to publiſh a ſucceſſion of heads of 
the heroes and great men of agtiquity, deſigned from 
medals, antique ſtones, and other ancient remains; but 
John died at Rome ſoon after the work was begun: Mare 
Anthony, however, procured aſſiſtance, finiſhed and 
publiſhed it in Ttalian in 1669. The cuts of this edition 
were engraved by Canini, Picard, and Valet; and a cu. 
rious explanation is given, which diſcovers the {kill of 
the Canini's in hiſtory and mythology. The French 
edition of Amſterdam. 1731, is ſpurious. 

CANTIS, or Dos, in zoology, a genus of quadru- 
peds, belonging to the order of feræ. The characters 
of the dog are theſe : he has fix fore-teeth in the upper 
jaw, thoſe in the ſides being longer than the interme- 
diate ones, which are lobated; in the under jaw there 


are likewiſe ſix fore-tecth, thoſe on the fides being * 


bated» 


— 
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bated, He has fix grinders in the upper, and ſeven in 
the lower jaw. The teeth called deg- teeth are four, one 
on each ſide, both in the lower and upper jaw ; they are 
ſharp-pointed, bent a little inward, and ſtand at a di- 
ſtance from any of the reſt, 
There are eight ſpecies of this genus, viz. 
I. The FaMIL14R1s, or domellic dog, is diſtinguiſhed 
f-om the other ſpecies, by having his tail bent to the 
left Gde; which mark is ſo ſingular, that perhaps the 
tail of no other quadruped is bent 1n this manner, Of 
this ſpecies there are a great number of varieties. Lin- 
neus enumerates 11, and Buffon gives figures of no 
leſs than 27--—— The maſtiff is about the ſize of a wolf, 
with the ſides of the lips hanging down, and a full ro- 
buſt body. The large Daniſh dog differs only from 
the former in being fuller in the body, and generally 
of a larger ſize. The gre-hound is likewiſe the ſame 
with the maſtiff; but its make is more ſlender and de- 
licate. Indeed the —_— rn OT row dogs, 
though ealy diſtinguiſhable at firſt fight, is not 
3 nen n Gros. Dutchman, -a Frenchman, 
and an Italian. The ſhepherd's dog, the wolf-dog, and 
what is commonly called the S7beriarn dog, to which may 
be joined the Lapland dog, the Canada dog, and, in 
general, all thoſe which have ſtrait ears and a poiated 
ſoout, are all one kind, differing only in thickneſs, the 
ronghneſs or ſmoothneſs of their ſkin, the length of their 
legs, and tails. The hound or beagle, the terrier, the 
braque or harrier, and the ſpaniel, may be conſidered 
as the ſame. kind: they have the ſame form and the 
fame inſtincts; and differ only in the length of their 
legs, and ſize of their ears, which in each of them are 
long, ſoft, and pendulons. The bull-dog, the ſmall 
Daniſh dog, the Turkiſh dog, aud the Ierland dog, 
may likewiſe be conſidered as the ſame kind, all the va - 
rieties in their appearance taking their riſe merely from 
climate. For inſtance, the Turkiſh dog, which has no 
hair, is nothing elſe but the {mall Daniſh dog tranſ+ 
ported to a warm climate, which makes the hair fall off. 
A dog of any kind loſes its hair in very warm climates, 
But this is not the only change which ariſes from dif- 
ference of climate. In ſome countries, the voice is chan+- 
ged; in others, dogs become altogether filent. In ſome 
climates they loſe the faculty of barking, and howl like 
wolves, or yelp like foxes. Warm Glimates even chan 
their form and iuſtincts: they turn il]-ſhaped, and their 
ears become {trait and pointed. It is only in temperate 
climes that dogs preſerve their natural courage, ardour, 


and lagacity. 
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dogs in different climates, and of the varieties produ- 
ced by commixtures, we ſhall give an explanation of 
Bufon's genealogical tree, ſee Plate LXX. bg. 1. This 
tree is eonſtructed in the form of a geographical chart, 
in which the ſit vation of the different climates to which 
it: particular dogs belong, is obſerved as accurately as 
the nature of the thing will admit. | 

The ſhepherd's dog is the ſtump of the tree; this 
dog, when trauſported to Lapland, or any very cold 
climate, aſſumes an ugly appearance, and its legs be- 
come ſhort. But, in Britain, Ruſſia, Siberia, &c. where 
the cold is not ſo rigorous, and the people are more ci- 
vilized, he arrives at greater perfection, both in form 
and ſagacity. The ſame ſhepherd's dog, when drought 
195 a RE fully civilized, as Britain or France, 
Vor. III. a 
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loſes his ſavage air, his trait ears, his thick long hair, 
and becomes what is called a b. deg, a maſtif, a beagle, 
or hound. "Theſe changes, Buffon attributes to the in- 
fluence of the climate, the manners of the people, &c, 
have their ears ſtill partly 
ſtrait, or half-pendent, and reſemble in their manners 
and ſanguine diſpoſition the dog from which they de- 
rive their origin. The beagle or hound preſerves leſs 
of the appearance of its origin than the other two; its 
ears are long and entirely pendent ; the ſoftneſs, the 
tractability, the timidity of this dog, Buffon conſiders 
as ſo many proofs of its great degeneracy, or rather of 
that perfection which it acquires by culture and living 
among a civilized people. " 

The hound, the ſmall ſpotted ſetting-dog,- and the 

terrier, are all of the ſame family; for all the three 
kinds are often produced at the ſame litter, although 
the female hound had been covered only by one of theſe 
kinds. | 
When the hound is tranſported to Spain, or Bar- 
bary, where almoſt every animal has fine, long, downy 
hair, it is changed into a water-hound, or ſpaniel. And 
the ſmall and large ſpaniel, which differ daly in the tail, 
when carried to Britain, are changed from a white to 
a black colour, and become what are called the large 
and ſmall ſhagged dopr. 
The mali. when carried to the north, is changed 
into the large Daniſh dog; and when cares to 
the ſouth, it becomes a gre-hound, The large gre- 
hounds come from the Levant ; thoſe of a leſſer ſize come 
from Italy; and the Italian gre-bounds, when brought 
to Britain, become what the French call vrons, that. 
is, gre-bounds of the leaſt ſiae. ; 

The great Daniſh dog, when carried to Ireland, the 
Ukrain, Tartary, &c. is changed into the Iriſh dog, 
which is the largeſt of all dogs. 

The bull-dog, when carried from Britain to Den- 
mark, becomes the ſmall Daniſh dog; and this ſmall 
Daniſh dog, when tranſported into a warm climate, loſes 
its hair, and is changed into the Turkiſh dog. 

All theſe races or families, with their varieties, are 
produced by the influence of climate, food, and edu - 
cation: the other kinds marked in the tree are not pure 
or diſtin families, but are produced by the commix- 
ture of the other families. Theſe mnogrel dogs, with 
the particular parents which produce them, are marked 
out in the tree by dotted lines. For example, 

The gre-hound and makliff produce the mangrel gre- 
hound, which is likewiſe called the gre- hound with 
a hair. The large Daniſh dog and the large ſpa- 
nie] produce the Calabrian dog; which is a beautiful 
dog, with long buſhy hair, and of a larger ſze than 
the maRtiff. The ſpaniel and the ſmall Daniſh dog pro- 
duce the lion-dog, which is a very rare kind. It is 
needleſs to give more e as they can eaſily be 
traced from the dotted lines in the tree. - 

Dr Caivs has left, among ſeveral other tracts relating 
to natural hiſtory, one written expreſsly on the ſpecies 
of Britiſh dogs: beſides a brief account of the variety 
of dogs then exiſting in this country, he has added a 
ſyſtematic table of them: his method is ſo judicious, 


that we ſhall make uſe of the ſame; explain it by a 


brief account of each kind; and 
are no longer in ule amongſt us. 
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Syxorss of BRIrisuH Doss. 
Hounds. | Hari 
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Harrier 


Blood-hound 
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4 Gaze-hound 
| Gre-hound 


Leviner, or Lyemmer 
Tumbler 


Spaniel 
Setter 
Water-ſpaniecl, or finder 


Fowlers. 


I. The moſt generous kinds. 


Spaniel gentle, or comforter 


Lap 
Dogs. 


Shepherd's dog 
Maſtiff, or ban dog. 


Wappe 
Turnſpit 


Dogs. 


grels. 


Dancer. 


III. Mon- II. Farm 


a. The firſt variety is the ?errarius, or terrier, which 
takes its name from its ſubterraneous employ; being a 
ſmall kind of hound uſed to force the fox, or other beaſts 
of prey, out of their holes; and, in former times, rab- 
bits out of their burrows into nets. 

b. The /everarius, or harrier, is a ſpecies well known 
at preſent: it derives its name from its uſe, that of 
bunting the hare; but under this head may be placed 
the fox-hound, which 1s only a ſtronger and fleeter va- 
riety, applied to a different chace. 

c. The ſanguinarius, blood-hound, or fleut-hounde 
of the Scots, was a dog of great uſe, as already noticed 
under the article BLoop- Hound. 

The next diviſion of this ſpecies of dogs compre- 
hends thoſe that hunt by the eye; and whoſe ſucceſs 
depends either upon the quickneſs of their fight, their 
ſwiftneſs, or their ſubtilty. 

d. The agaſzus, or gaze-hound, was the firſt: it 
chaced indifferently the Px, hare, or buck. It would 
ſcle& from the herd the fatteſt and faireſt deer; purſue 
it by the eye; and, if loſt for a time, recover it again 
by its ſingular diſtinguiſhing faculty; nay, ſhould the 
beaſt rejoin the herd, this dog would fix unerringly 
on the — This ſpecies is now loſt, or at leaſt un- 
known to us. 

e. The next kind is the /eporarius, or gre- hound. Dr 
Caius informs us, that it takes its name guad præcipui 
gradus fit inter canes, © the firſt in rank among dogs:“ 
that it was formerly eſteemed ſo, appears from the fo- 
reſt- laws of king Canute, who enacted that no one un- 
der the degree of a gentleman ſhould preſume to keep 
a gre- hound; and ſtill more ſtrongly from an old Welſh 
ſaying which ſigniſies, that “ you may know a gentle- 
man bo his hawk, his horſe, and his Keb 

The variety called the Highland gre-hound, and now 
become very ſcarce, is of very great ſize, ſtrong, deep- 
cheſted, and covered with long rough hair. This kind 
was much eſteemed in former days, and uſed in great 
numbers by the powerful chieftains in their magnificent 
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blood-hound, and was as fierce. 


f. The third ſpecies is the /evinarias, or lorarius; The D- 


the leviner or lyemmer: the firſt name is derived from 
the lightneſs of the kind; the other from the old word 
lyemme, a thong; this ſpecies being uſed to be led in a 
thong, and ſlipped at the game. Gur author ſays that 
this dog was a kind that hunted both by ſcent and 
fight; and in the form of its body obſerved a medium 
between the hound and the gre-hound. This probably 
is the kind new known among us by the name of the 
Triſh gre-hound, a dog now extremely ſcarce in that 
kingdom, the late king of Poland having procured from 
them as many as poſſible. They were of the kind called 
by Buffon e grand Danois, and probably imported there 
by the Danes who long poſſeſſed that kingdom. Their 
uſe ſeems originally to 4 been for the chaſe of wolves 
with which Ireland ſwarmed till the latter end of the 
laſt century. As ſoon as theſe animals were extirpated, 
the numbers of the dogs decreaſed; for, from that pe- 
riod, they were kept only for ſtate. | 
The vertagus, or tumbler, is a fourth ſpecies; 
which took its prey by mere ſubtilty, depending nei- 
ther on the ſagacity of its noſe, nor its ſwiftneſs: if it 
came into a warren, it neither barked, nor ran on the 
rabbits; but by a ſeeming negle& of them, or atten- 
tion to ſomething elſe, deceived the object till it got 
within reach, fo as to take it by a ſudden ſpring. This 
dog was leſs than the hound, more ſcraggy, had prickt 
up ears, and by Dr Caius's deſcription ſeems to an- 
{wer to the modern lurcher. | - 

The third diviſion of the more generous dogs com- 
prehends thoſe which were uſed in fowling. 

h. Firſt, the Hiſpaniolus, or ſpaniel : from the name, 
it may be ſuppoſed that we were indebted to Spain for 
this breed. There were two varieties of this kind: the 
firſt uſed to ſpring the game, which are the ſame with 
our ſtarters. The other variety was uſed only for the net, 
and was called index, or the ſetter; a kind well known 
at preſent. 'This kingdom has been long remarkable for 
producing dogs of this ſort, particular care having been 
taken to preſerve the breed in the utmoſt purity. They 
are ſtill diſtinguiſhed by the name of Engli/h ſpaniel: ; 
ſo that, notwithſtanding the derivation + the name, it 
is probable they are natives of Great Britain. 

1. The aquaticus, or fynder, was another ſpecies uſed 
in fowling ; was the ſame with our water-ſpaniel ; and 
was uſed to find or recover the game that was ſhot. 

k. The Melitæus, or fotor, the ſpaniel gentle or com- 
forter of Dr Caius (the modern lap-dog), was the 
laſt of this diviſion. The Malteſe little dogs were as 
much eſteemed by the fine ladies of paſt times, as thoſe 
of Bologna are among the modern. Old Hollingſhed 
is ridjculouſly ſevere on the fair of his days, for their 
exceſſive paſſion for theſe little animals; which is ſuffi- : 
cient to prove that it was, in his time “, a novelty. 


2. The ſecond ares diviſion of dogs comprehends ok 


the ruſtici, or thoſe that were uſed in the country. 
a, The firſt ſpecies is the paſtoralit, or ſhepherd's 
dog ; which is the ſame that is uſed at preſent, either 
in guarding our flocks, or in driving herds of cattle. 
This kind is ſo well trained for theſe purpoſes, as to at- 
tend to every part of the herd be it ever ſo large; con- 
fine them to the road; and force in every ſtraggler, 
without doing it the leaſt injury. b. The 
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b. The next is the villaticur, or catenarius ; the 
maſtiff or band dog; a ſpecies of eat ſize and 
firength, and a very loud barker. Caius tells us that 
three of theſe were reckoned a match for a bear; and 
four for a lion: but from an experiment made in the 
Tower of London, that noble quadruped was found an 
unequal match to only three. Two of the dogs were 
diſabled in the combat, but the third forced the lion to 
ſeck for ſafety by flight. The * K ſeems 
to belong to this ſpecies; and probably is the dog our 
author mentions under the title of /aniarius. Great Bri- 
tain was ſo noted for its maſtiffs, that the Roman empe- 
1 rors appointed an officer in this iſland under the name 
of procurator cynegii, whoſe ſole buſineſs was to breed, 
and tranſmit from hence to the amphitheatre, ſuch as 
would prove equal to the combats of the place, Gra- 
tius ſpeaks in high terms of the. excellency of the Bri- 
tiſh dog. | 

Atque ipſos libeat penetrare Britannos? 

O quanta eſt merces, et quantum impendia ſupra ! 
Si non ad ſpeciem, mentutureſque decores 

Protinus : hec una eft catulis jactura Britannis. 

At magnum cum venit opus, promendaque virtus, 


Et vocat extremo preceps diſcrimine Mavors, 
Non tunc egregios tantum admirere Moloſſos. 


If Britain's diſtant coaſt we dare explore, 

How much heyond the coſt the valued ſtore; 

If ſhape and beauty not alone we prize, 

Which nature to the Britiſh hound denies: 

But when the mighty toil the huntſman warms, 
And all the ſoul is rous'd by fierce alarms, 

When Mars calls furious to th' enſanguin'd field, 
Even bold Moloſſians then to theſe muſt yield. 


Strabo tells us that the maſtiffs of Britain were trained 
to war, and were uſed by the Gauls in their battles; 
and it is certain, a well trained maſtiff might be of uſe 
in diſtreſſing ſuch half-armed and irregular combatants, 
as the adverſaries of the Gauls ſeem generally to have 
been before the Romans conquered them. 

3. The laſt divifion is that of the degeneres, or curs. 
a. The firſt of theſe was the wappe, a name derived 
from its note; its only uſe was to alarm the family by 
barking, if any perſon approached the houſe. 

b. Of this claſs was the ver/ator, or turn-ſpit; and 
laſtly the ſa/tator, or dancing-dog ; or ſuch as was 
taught yariety of tricks, and carried about by idle peo- 
ple as a ſhew. Theſe degeneres were of no certain 
ſhape, being mongrels or mixtures of all kinds of dogs. 

Havixs thus traced the varieties of the dog, and no- 
ticed the peculiarities of each, we ſhall now give its ge- 
neral natural hiſtory. ö ay 
From the ſtructure of the teeth, it might be con- 
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He does not, however, eat indiſeriminately every kind 
of atimal ſubſtance. There are ſome birds, as the co- 
lymbus arQicus, which the water-dog will lay hold of 
with keenneſs, but will not bring out of the water, becauſe 
its ſmell is exceedingly offenſive to him. He will not 
eat the bones of a gooſe, crow, or hawk : but he de- 
vours even the putrid fleſh of moſt other animals. He 
is poſſeſſed of ſuch ſtrong digeſtive powers, as to draw 
nouriſhment from the hardeſt bones. When fleſh can- 
not be procured, he will eat fiſh, fruits, ſucculent herbs, 
and bread of all kinds, When oppreſſed with ſickneſs, 
to which he is very ſubject, eſpecially in the beginning 
of ſummer, and before ill weather, in order to pro- 
cure a puke, he eats the leaves of the quicken-graſs, 
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which gives him immediate relief. When he fteals a 
piece of fleſh, as conſcious of the immorality of the ac- 
tion, he runs off with his tail hanging and bent in be- 
twixt his feet. | = 

His drink is water, which he takes in ſmall quanti- 
ties at a time, by licking with his tongue. He is in 
ſome meaſure obliged to lick in this manner, otherwiſe 
his noſe would be immerſed in the water. 

His excrements are generally hard ſcybals, which, 
eſpecially after eating bones, are white, and go by the 
name of album græcum among phyſicians. This album 
2 was for a long time in great repute as a ſeptic; 

ut it is now entirely diſregarded. He does not throw 
out his excrements promiſcuouſly upon every thing that 
happens to be in the way, but upon ſtones, trunks of 
trees, or barren places. This is a wiſe inſtitution of 
nature; for the excrements of a dog deſtroy almoſt e- 
very vegetable or animal ſubſtance. They are of ſuch 
a putrid nature, that if a man's ſhoe touches them 
when recently expelled, that particular part will rot in 
a few days. He obſerves the ſame method in making 
his urine, which he throws out at a fide. Tt is re- 
markable, that a dog will not paſs a ſtone or a wall a- 
gainſt which any other dog has piſſed, without follow- 
ing his example, although a hundred ſhould occur in a 
few minutes, in ſo much that it is aſtoniſhing how ſuch 
a quantity can be ſecreted in ſo Thort a time. 

The dog is an animal not only of quick motion, but 
remarkable for travelling very long journeys. He can 
eaſily keep up with his maſter, either on foot or horſe- 
back, for a whole day. When fatigued, he does not 
ſweat, but lolls out his tongue. Every kind of dog can 
ſwim ; but the water - dog excels in that article. 

The dog runs round when about to lie down, in or- 
der to diſcover the moſt proper ſituation. He lies ge- 
nerally on his breaſt, with his head turned to one fide, 
and ſometimes with his head above his two fore-feet. 
He ſleeps little, and even that does not ſeem to be very 
quiet ; for he often ftarts, and ſeems to hear with 
more aguteneſ3- in fleep than when awake. They 
have a tremulous motion in ſleep, frequently move their 
legs, and bark, which is an indication of dreaming. 

Dogs are poſſeſſed of the ſenſation of ſmelling in a 
hiah Marne, They can trace their maſter by the ſmell 
of his feet in a church, or in the ſtreets of a populous 
city. This ſenſation is not equally ftrong in every 
kind. The hound can trace game, or his maſter's ſteps, 
24 hours afterwards. He — more furiouſly the nearer 
he approaches the fowls, unleſs he be beat and trained 
to filence, | | 

The dog eats enviouſly, with oblique eyes: is an 
enemy to beggars: bites at a ſtone flung at it: id fond 
of licking wounds: howls at certain notes in muſic, and 
often urines on hearing them. 

With regard to the propagation of dogs; the females 
admit the males before they are 12 months old. They 
remain in ſeaſon 10, 12, or even 15 days, during which 
time they will admit a variety of males. They come 


in ſeaſon generally twice in the year, and more fre- 
quently in the cold than in the hot months. The male 
diſcovers the condition of the female by the ſmell; but 
ſhe ſeldom admits him the firſt fix or ſeven days. One 
coitus will make her conceive a great number of young; 
but, when not reſtraiged, ſhe will admit ſeveral dogs 


every 
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every day: ſhe ſeems to have no choice or predilec- 
— tion, except in favour of large from this circum- 
The Dog. fance, it ſometimes happens, that a ſmall female, who 
has admitted a maſſiff, periſhes in bringing forth her 
young. During the time of copulation, theſe animals 
cannot ſeparite thernſelves, but remain united ſo long 
as the erection ſubſiſts. This is owing to the ſtructure 
of the parts. The dog has not only a bone in his pe- 
nis, but in the middle of the corpus cavernoſum there 
is a large hollow, which is blown up in the time of e- 
rection to a conſiderable bulk. "The female, on the 
other hand, has a larger clitoris than perhaps any other 
animal; beſides, a large firm protuberance riſes in the 
time of copulation, and remains than 
that of the male, and prevems him from retiring till it 
ſubſides : accordingly, after the act of copulation is o- 
rer, the male turns about in order to reft himſelf on his 
legs, and remains in that poſition till the parts turn 
flaccid. The female goes with young about nine weeks. 
They generally bring forth from fix to twelve puppies. 
"Choſe of a ſmall fize bring forth five, four, and ſome - 
times but two. They continue to copulate and bring 
forth duting life, which laſts generally about 14 or 15 
years. The whelps are — blind, and cannot 
open their eyes, till the i or 12* day: the males are 
like the dog, the females like the bitch. In the fourth 
month, they loſe ſome of their teeth, which are ſoon 
ſucceeded by others. | | 
The dog has ſuch a ſtrong reſemblance to the wolf 
and the fox, that he is commonly ſuppoſed to be the 
ion of one or other of theſe animals tamed and 
civilized. Buffon informs us, that he kept a young do 
and a young wolf together till they were three years 6 
age, without their diſcovering the leaſt inclination to 
copulate, He made the fame experiment upon a dog 
and a fox; but their antipathy was rather increaſed 
when the female was in ſeaſon. From theſe experi- 
ments he concludes, that dogs, wolves, and foxes, are 
perfectly diſtinct ſpecies of animals. There has, how- 
eyer, been lately an inſtance to the contrary. Mr Brooke, 
animal-merchant in Holborn, turned a wolf to a Po- 
meranian bitch in heat; the congreſs was immediate, 
and as uſual between dog and bitch: ſhe produced ten 
puppies. Mr Pennant ſays he ſaw one of them that 
had very much the reſemblance of a wolf, and alſo 
much of its nature; being flipped at a weak deer, it 
inſtantly caught at the animal's throat and killed it. 
With regard to the natural diſpoſition of the dog: 
ia a ſavage ſtate, he is fierce, cruel, and voracions z 
but, when civilized and accuſtomed to live with men, 
he is poſſeſſed of every amiable quality. He ſeems 
to bave no other deſire than to pleaſe and protect his 
maſter. He is gentle, obedient, ſubmiſſive, and faith- 
ful, Theſe diſpoſitions, joined to his almoſt un- 
bounded ſagaciiy, juſtly claim the eſteem of mankind, 
Accordingly no animal is ſo much eareſſed or reſpected : 
he is ſo ductile, and ſo much formed to pleaſe, that he 
afſumes the very air and temper of the family in which 
he reſides. "jth 
An animal endowed with fuch uncommon qualities 
muft anſwer many ufeful purpoſes. His fidelity and 
vigilance are daily employed to prote& our perſons, our 
flocks, or our goods. The aeuteneſs of his ſmell gains 
him employment in hunting : he is frequently employ- 
ed av a turnſpit: at Bruſſels and in Holland, he is train- 
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ed to draw little carts to the herb- market; and in gi. 
beria, draws + {ledge with his maſter in it, or loadey —— 
The dog is liable to many diſeaſes, as the ſcab, mad. 
neſs, &c. and he ſeldom wants the tænia or tape-worm 
in his guts, eſpecially if he drinks dirty water, [See 
Plate LXX. and LXXI.) "Rs 
II. The ſecond fpecies of this kind is the Lupus, oy The 
wolf, which is diſtinguiſhed from the dog by having 
its tail turned inward. The wolf is larger and fiercer 
than a . His eyes ſparkle, and there is a great 
degree of fury and wildneſs in his looks. He draws - 
up his claws when he walks, to prevent his tread from 
being heard. His neck is ſhort, but admits of very 
quick motion to either fide. His colour is generally 
blackiſh, Like moſt feroctous animals, he can bear 
hunger a very long time. but, at laſt, when. the appe- 
tite for victuals becomes intolerable, he grows-perte&- 
ly furious, and will attack men, horſes, dogs, and cattle 
of all kinds; even the graves of the dead are not proof 
againſt his rapacity. This circumſtance” is finely de- 
ſcribed, in the following lines, 
By wintry famine rous'daaooocoooooc 
Crucl as death, and hungry as the grave! 
Burning for blood! bony, and ghant, and grim! 
Aſſembling wolves in raging troops deſcend ; 
And, pouring o'er the eountry, bear alon 
Keen as the north-wind ſweeps the gloſſy ſnow. 
Allis their prize, They faſten on the ſteed, 
Preſs him to earth, and pierce his mighty heart, 
Nor can the bull his awful front defend, 
Or ſhake the murthering ſavages away. 
| Rapacious at the mother's throat they fly, 
And tear the fereaming infant from ber breaſt. 
The god like face of Man avails him auught. 
Even beauty, force divine! at whoſe bright glance 
The generous lion ſtands in ſoſten'd gaze, 
Here bleeds, a hapleſs unditinguilh'd 1 prey. 
But if, appris'd of the ſevere attack, | 
- The country be ſhut up, lor'd by the ſcent, 
On church-yards drear (inhuman to relate!) 
The diſappointed prowlers fall, and dig 
The ſhrouded body from the grave; o'cr which, 
Mix'd with foul ſhades, and frighted ghoſts, they houl. 
_ THOMSON'S WINTER. 
The wolf is extremely ſuſpicions, and, unlefs preſſed 
with hunger, ſeldom ventures out of the woods. They 
make a howling noiſe in the night, and affemble toge- 
ther in troops in order to devoùr their prey. The fe- 
males are in heat in winter; and followed by ſeveral 
males, which occafions great combats. She goes with 
young ten weeks; near her time, prepares a ſoft bed 
of moſs, in ſome retired place ; and brings forth from 
five to nine at a birth. The wolf is a native of Eu- 
rope, and frequents the woods of many parts of the 
continent to this day. The teeth of this auimal are 
large and ſhatp; and its bite is terrible, as its ſtrength 
is great. The hunters therefore clothe their dogs, and 
N their neeks with ſpiked collars. Wolves are pro- 
ibed animals, deſtroyed by pit · falls, traps, or polſon: 
a peaſant in France who kills a wolf, carries its head 
from village to village, and collects ſome ſmall reward 
from the inhabitants: the Kirghis-Khaifſacks take the 
wolves by the help of a large hawk called berkat, which 
is trained for the diverfion, and will ſaſten on them 
and tear out their eyes. This iffand, a few centuries 
ago, was much infeſted by them. It was, as appears 
by Hollingſhed, very noxious to the flocks in Scotland 
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aft wolf fell by the hand of the famous Sir 
mand. We 5 7 therefore with conhdence 
— the non · exiſtence ci theſe animals, notwithſtand- 
jog M. de Buffon maintains that the Engliſh pretend 
to the contrary. —It has been a received opinion, that 
the other parts of theſe kingdoms were in early times 
Jelivered from this peſt by the care of king Edgar. In 
England he attempted to effect it by commuting the 
aniſhments of certain crimes into the acceptance of a 
certain number of wolves tongues from each criminal; 
and in Wales, by converting the tax of gold and ſilver 
into an annual tax of 406 wolves heads. But, natwith- 
ſtanding theſe his endeavours, and the aſſertions of 
ſome authors, his ſcheme proved abortive, We fimd, 
that, fome centuries after the reign of that Saxon mo- 
narch, theſe animals were again increaſed to ſuch a de- 
gree, as to become again the object of royal attention; 
accordingly Edward I. iſſued out his royal mandate to 
Peter Corbet to ſuperintend and.affift in the deſtruct ĩon 
of them in the ſeveral counties. of Gloceſter, Worceſter, 
Hereford, Salop, and Stafford; and in the adjacent 
county of Derby, (as Cambden, p. 902, informs us), 
certain perſons at Wormbill held their lands by the 
duty of hunting and taking the wolves that infeſted the 
country, whence they were ſtyled wwalve-bunt.. To look 
back into the Saxon times, we find, that in Athel- 
ſtan's reign wolves abounded ſo in Yorkſhire, that a 
retreat was built at Flixton in that county, “to de- 
fend paſſengers from the wolves, that they ſhould not 
be devoured by them: and ſuch ravages did thoſe 
animals make during wintet, particularly in January, 
when the cold was ſevereſt, that the Saxons diſtinguiſhed 
that month by the name of the wal nh. They al- 
ſo called an outlaw wolf” s-head, as being out of the pro- 
tection of the lav, proſcribed, and as liable to be killed 
as that deſtructive beaſt, Ireland was infeſted by wolves 
for many centuries after their extinction in England; 
for there are accounts of ſome being found there as late 
as the year 1710, the laſt preſentment for killing of 
wolves being made in the county of Cork about that 

time, [Plate LXXI. fig. 5.] a. 2264 
III. The ny na has a ſtrait jointed tail, with the 
hair of its neck ere, ſmall naked ears, and four toes 
on each foot, It inhabits Afiatic Turky, Syria, Per- 
lia, and Barbary. Like the jackal, it violates the re- 
poſitories of the dead, and greedily devours the putrid 
contents of the grave; like it, preys on the herds and 
flocks ; yet, for want of other Bod, will eat the roots 
of plants, and the tender ſhoots'of the palms: but, con- 
trary to the nature of the former, it is an unſociable 
animal; is ſolitary, and (inhabits the chaſms of the 
rocks. The ſuperſtitious Arabs, when they kill one, 
carefully bury the head, leſt it ſhould be employed for 
magical purpoſes ; us the neck was of old by the Theſ- 
alian ſorcereſs, F 1 4 tbo) 
Viſcere | | 

27. ee 2 197 

© ancients were wild in their opinion of the hyena : 
they believed that its neck couſiſted of one bone with- 
. En 0 changed Ly ads 8 the 
ice; nad the power of charming the ſhep- 
_ and, as it were, rivetting them to n+ place — 
"es, no wonder that an ignorant Arab ſhould at- 
e Preernatural powers to its remains. They are 
nerce, and untameable animals, of a moſt male- 
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volent aſpect; have a ſort of obſtinate courage, which 
will make them face ſtronger quadrupeds than them - 
ſelves. Kæmpfer relates, that he ſaw one which. had 
put two lions to flight, regarding them with the utmoſt 
coolneſs. 'Their voice is — a diſagreeable mixture 
of 994 2 and roaring. 

Pennant deſcribes a variety of this ſpecies, undiſtin- 
guiſhed by former naturaliſts, which he calls the ſpotted 
hyana. It has a large and flat head; ſome long hairs 
above each eye; very long whiſkers on each fide of the 
noſe ; a ſhort black mane; hair on the body ſhort and 
ſmooth ; ears. ſhort and a little pointed, their outſide 
black, inſide einereous; face and upper part of the 
head black; body and limbs reddiſh brown, marked 
with diſtinct black round ſpots; the hind 
black tranſverſe bars; the tail ſhort, black, and full 
of hair. It inhabits Guinea, Ethiopia, and the Cape: 
lives in holes in the earth, or clifls of the rocks; preys 
by night; howls borribly ; breaks into the folds, and 
kills two or three ſheep; devours as much as it can, 
and carries away one for a future repaſt; will attack 
mankind, ſcrape open graves, and devour the dead. 
Boſman has given this creature the name of jactal; by 
which Buffon being miſled, makes it fynonimous with 
the common jackal. — | 

IV. The vuurts, or fox, has a ſtrait tail, white at 
the point. His body is yellowiſh, or rather ftraw-co- 
loured; his cars are ſmall and ereQ ; his lips are whi- 
tiſh, and his forefeet black. From the baſe of the tail 
a ſtrong ſcent is emitted, which to ſome people is very 
fragrant, and to others extremely difagreeable. ' The 
fox is a native of almoſt every quarter of the globe, and 
is of ſuch a wild and ſavage nature that it is impoſſible 
fully to tame him. He is eſteemed to be the moſt 
crafty of all beaſts of prey, His craftineſs is chiefly 
diſcovered by the ſchemes he falls 
catch lambs, geeſe, hens, and all kinds of ſmall birds. 
When the females are in ſeaſon, they make a difagree- 
able yelping noiſe in the night. It breeds only once 
in a year, (except ſome accident befalls the firſt litter), 
and brings four or five young, which, like puppies, are 


born blind. It is a common received opinion, that this 


animal will produce with the dog kind : which may be 
well founded ; ſince it has been proved that the con- 
generous wolf will, as noticed above. The fox flies 
when he hears the exploſion of a gun, or ſmells gun- 
powder. He is exceedingly fond of grapes, and does 
much miſchief in vineyards. Various methods are daily 
employed to deſtroy foxes: they are hunted with dogs; 
iron traps are frequently ſet at their holes; and their 
holes are ſometimes ſmoked ro make them run out, that 
they may the more readily fall into the ſnares, or be 
killed by dogs or ſire- arms. But all the arts that have 
been employed are inſufficient for rooting them out of 
any country. They have ſo many paſſages in their 
dens, frequently at a great diſtance, that they often 
make their eſcape. The fox {leeps much in the day, 
but is in motion the whole night in {earch of prey. It 
will feed on fleſh of any kind; but its favourite food is 
lambs, rabbits, hares, poultry, and feathered game : 
it will, when urged by 8 eat carrots and inſects; 
and thoſe that live near the ſea-coaſts, for want of o- 
ther food, will eat crabs, ſhrimps, or ſhell-fiſh. The 
ſox is a great deſtroyer of rats, and field · mice; and, 


like the cat, will play with them a conſiderable time 
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before it puts them to death. When the fox has ac- 
quired a larger prey than it can devour at once, it ne- 
ver begins to feed till it has ſecured the reſt, which it 
does with great addreſs. It digs holes in different pla · 
ces; returns to the ſpot where it had left the booty; 
and . Þ- whole flock of poultry to have been 
its prey) will bring them one by one, and thruſt them 
in with its noſe, and then conceal them by ramming 
the looſe earth on them till the calls of hunger incite 
him to pay them another viſit. Of all irs, > the fox 
has the moſt ſignificant eye, by which it expreſſes every 
paſſion of love, fear, hatred, &c. It is remarkably 
playful ; but, like all ſavage creatures half reclaimed, 
will on the leaſt offence bite thoſe it is moſt familiar 
with. It is a great admirer of its buſhy tail, with 
which it frequently amuſes and exerciſes itſelf, by run- 
ning in circles to catch it: and, in cold weather, wraps 
it round its noſe. The ſmell of this animal is in gene- 
ral very ftrong, but that of the urine is remarkably fe- 
tid. This ſeems ſo offenſive even to itſelf, that it will 
take the trouble of digging a hole in the ground, 
firetching its body at full ength over it; and there, af - 
ter depoſiting its water, cover it over with the earth, as 
the cat does its dung. The ſmell is fo offenſive, that it 
has often proved the means of the foxes eſcape from 
the dogs; who have ſo ſtrong an averſion at the filthy 
effuvia, as to avoid encountering the animal it came 
from. It is ſaid that the fox makes uſe of its urine as an 
expedient to force the cleanly badger from its habita- 
tion: whether that is the means, is rather doubtful ; 
but that the fox makes uſe of the badger's hole, is cer- 
tain ; not through want of ability to form its own re- 
treat, but to fave itſelf ſome trouble; for after the ex- 
pulſion of the firſt inhabitant, the fox improves as well 
as enlarges it confiderably, adding ſeveral chambers, 
and providently making ſeveral entrances to ſecure a 
retreat from every quarter. In warm weather, it will 
quit its babitation for the ſake of baſking in the ſun, or 
to enjoy the free air; but then it rarely lies expoſed, 
but chooſes ſome thick brake, that it may reſt ſecure 
from ſurprize. Crows, magpies, and other birds, who 
conſider the fox as their common enemy, will often, 
by their notes of anger, point out its retreat. —The 
ſkin of this animal is furniſhed with a warm ſoft fur, 
which'in many parts of Europe is uſed to make muffs 
and to line clothes. Vaſt numbers are taken in Le Val- 
lais, and the Alpine parts of Switzerland. At Lau- 
ſanne there are furriers who are in poſſeſſion of be- 
tween 2000 and 3000 ſkins, all taken in one winter. 
Plate LXXI. fig. 4. 

Of the fox there are ſeveral varieties; as, 

1, The field-fox, or alatex of Linnæus, who makes 
it a diſtin ſpecies ; but it is every way the ſame with 
the common fox, except in the point of the tail, which 
is black, | 

2. The croſs-fox, with a black mark paſſing tranſ- 
verſely from ſhoulder to ſhoulder, with another alon 
the back to the tail. It inhabits the coldeſt parts of 
Europe, Aſia, and North-America: a valuable fur, 
thicker and ſofter than the common ſort : great num 
bers of the ſkins are imported from Canada. 

3. The black fox is the moſt cunning of any, and 
its ſkin the moſt. valuable; a lining of it is, in Ruſſia, 
eſteemed prefcrable to the fineſt ſables : a ſingle ſkin 
will ſell for 400 rubles. It inhabits the northern parts 
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of Aſia, and North-America. The laſt is inferior in ., Mic" 
goodneſs, | | F<. i114 — 

4. The brant fox, as deſeribed by Geſner and Lin. The Fox 
neus, is of a fiery redneſs; and called by the firs 
brand-fuchf, by the laſt brandraef; it is ſcarce half the 
ſize of the common fox: the noſe is black, and much 
ſharper; the ſpace round the ears ferruginous; the 
forehead, back, ſhoulders, thighs, and ſides black mix. 
ed with red, aſh-colour and black; the belly yellowiſh; 
the tail black above, red beneath, and cinertous on its 
fide. It is a native of Penſylvania. 89 > e 

5- The corſac- fox, with upright ears, ſoft downy 
hair; tail buſhy; colour in ſummer pale tawney, 
in winter grey: the baſe and tip of the tail black: a 


lives in holes: howls and barks: is caught by the Kir. 
gis Khaiſſacks with falcons and gre-hounds : 40 or 
50,000 are annually taken, and fold to the Ruſſians, at 
the rate of 40 kopeiks, or 20 pence; each: the former 
uſe their ſkins inſtead of money: great” numbers are 
ſent into Turky, - - ; bus eel pe 
6. There are three varieties of foxes found in the 
mountainous parts of theſe iſlands, which differ a little 
in form, but not in colour, from each other. They 
are diftinguiſhed in Wales by as many different names. 
The milgi, or gre- bound fox, is the largeſt, talleſt, and 
boldeſt; and will attack a grown ſheep or wedder: the 
maſtifſ-fox is leſs,” but more ſtrongly built: the corgi, 
or cur-fox, is the leaſt; lurks about hedges, — 
&c. and is the moſt pernicious of the three to the fea- 
thered tribe. The firſt of theſe varieties has a white 
tag or tip to the tail; the laſt a black. When hunted, 
they never run directly forward, but make a great ma- 
ny doublings and turnings; and when in danger of be- 
ing taken, they emit ſuch a ſmell from their poſteriors 
that the hunters can hardly endure it. 8 
V. The LaGoevs, or arctic fox, with a ſharp noſe; 
ſhort rounded ears, almoſt hid in the fur; long and 
ſoft hair, ſomewhat woolly ; ſhort legs; toes covered 
on all parts, like that of a common hare, with fur; tail 
ſhorter and more buſhy than that of the common fox, 
of a bluiſh grey or aſh colour, ſometimes white : the 
young of the grey are black before they come to matu- 
rity: the hair much longer in winter than ſummer, as 
is uſual with animals of cold climates. It inhabits the 
countries bordering on the Frozen Sea; Khamtchat- 
ka, the iſles between it and America, and the oppoſite 
parts of America diſcovered in captain Bering's expedi- 
tion, 1741; is again found in Greenland, Iceland, 
Spitzbergen, Nova Zembla, and Lapland. It bur- 
rows n forms holes no feet in length; 
and ftrews the bottom with moſs. In Greenland and 
Spitzbergen it lives in the cliffs of rocks, not being 
able to burrow,” by reaſon of the froſt : two or three 
air inhabit the ſame hole. They are in heat about 
Lady: day; and during that time, they continue in the 
open air, but afterwards take to their holes. They g9 
with young nine weeks : like dogs, they continue united, 
in copulation : they bark like that animal, for whic 
reaſon the Ruſſians call them peſati, or dogs. They 
have all the cunning of the common fox ; prey on 
geeſe, ducks, and other water - fowl, before they can fly ; 
on grouſe of the country, on hares, and the eggs 0 
bird? » and in Greenland 1 neceſſity), on ber- 
e 


ries, ſhell-fiſh, or any thing the ſea flings up. mA 
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3 zn the north of Aſia and in Lapland, is 
cen Ee Let marmot : thoſe of the countries 
N - mentioned are very migratory, purſuing the leming 

hich is a wandering animal : ſometimes theſe foxes 
will Jeſert the country for three or four years, probably 
WY a ir prev; for it is well known that the 

in purſuit of their prey 3 : 
migrations of the leming are very inconſtant, it ap- 
pearing in ſome countries only once in ſeveral years. 
The people of Jeneſea ſuſpect they go to the banks of 
the Oby. They are taken in traps: oft-times the 
lutton and great owl deſtroy them before the hunter 
can take them out: the ſkins are of ſmall value : the 
eat rendezvous of theſe animals is on the banks of the 
B Sea, and the rivers that flow into it, where they 

nd in great troops. G 0 
* Ten 0 jackal; of the form of a wolf, 
but much leſs; the colour of a bright yellow. It inha- 
bits all the hot and temperate parts of Aſia; is found in 
Barbary and other parts of Africa as low as the Cape 
of Good Hope. They go in packs of 40, 50, and 
even of 200; and hunt like hounds in full cry, from 
evening to morning: they deſtroy the flocks and poul- 
try; ravage the ſtreets of villages, and gardens near 
towns, and will even deſtroy children that are unpro- 
tected: they will enter {tables and out-houſes, and de- 
vour ſkins, and any thing elſe formed of that material : 
there is ſcarce any animal they will leave unmoleſted : 
in default of living prey, they will feed on roots, fruits, 
and the moſt infected carrion : they will greedily diſin- 
ter the dead, and feed on putrid corpſes ; for which 
reaſon, in many countries,\the graves are made of a 
great depth, and well ſecured againſt their attacks : 
they attend caravans, and follow armies, in hopes that 
death will provide them a banquet: their howls and 
clamours are. dreadful ; and ſo loud, that people can 
ſcarce hear one another ſpeak : during the day they are 
ſilent, and retire to their dens. Dellon ſays, that they 
are ſometimes tamed, and kept among other domeſtic 
animals, 1 | 
This animal is commonly called the /ior*s provider, 
from an opinion that it rouzes the prey for that bad-no- 
ſed quadruped. The fact is, that every creature in the 
forelt is ſet in motion by the fearful cries of the jackals; 
the lion, and other beaſts of prey, by a kind of in- 
ſtinct, attend to the chace, and ſeize ſuch timid ani- 
mals as betake themſelves to flight at the noiſe of this 
nightly pack. It is deſcribed by Oppian under the 
name av*@- Zub@-, or yellow wolf; who mentions its hor- 
rible how]. It is ſtrange that an animal ſo common in 
the Levant, ſhould never have been brought over to be 
deſcribed by any modern naturaliſt. The deſcriptions 
yet remain very obſcure ; and there is {till a great un- 
certainty whether the jackal and the adive of Mr Buf- 
ton are the ſame or different animals. 

VII. The mexicanus has a ſmooth crooked tail. 

The body is aſh-colovred, variegated with yellow ſpots. 
It is a native of Mexico, and is called the mountain-cat 
by Seba. It agrees with the European wolf in its man- 
ners; attacks cattle, and ſometimes men. 
VIII. The rnous has a ſmooth crooked tail ; the up- 
Per part of its body is grey, and its belly white. It is 
about the ſize of a large cat; and, according to Lin- 
"EUs, is found at Surinam: it is mentioned by no o- 
ther naturaliſt, wy 


Axis Major, the Great Dog, in aſtronomy, a con- 
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ſtellation of the ſouthern hemiſphere, below Orion's feet, Canis 
Cannabis, 


C AN 


tho? ſomewhat to the weſtward of him. For the num- 
ber of his ſtars, ſee AsTRONoMY, n 206, 58 
Canis Minor, the Little Dog, in aſtronomy, a con- 
ſtellation of the northern dun bee called alſo by the 
Greeks procyon, and by the Latins antecanis, and ca- 
nicula. See CAanicUuLla; and AsTRONOMY, n* 206. 
CANISIUS (Henry), a native of Nimeguen, and 
one of the moſt learned men of his time, was profeſſor 
of canon law at Ingolſtadt; and wrote a great number 
of books, the principal of which are, 1. Summa Furis 
Canonici. 2. Antique lectiones, -a very valuable work. 


He died in 1609. | 


CANKER, a diſeaſe incident to trees, proceedin 

chiefly from the nature of the ſoil. It makes the 2a 

rot and fall. If the canker be in a bough, cut it off; 

in a large bough, at ſome diſtance from the ſtem; in a 

{mall one, doe to it: but for over - hot ſtrong ground, | 

the ground is to be cooled about the roots with pond- 

mud and cow-dung. BER | 
CanxER, among farriers, See FaRAI ERV, (xliv. 2. 
CANNA, Ix DIAN CaxE ; a genus of the monogynia 

order, belonging to the Sf, x claſs of plants. 
Species. 1. The indica, or common broad-leaved 

flowering cane, is a native of both Indies; the inhabi- 

tants of the Britiſh iſlands in America call it Indian 


ſhot, from the roundneſs and hardneſs of the ſeeds. It 


hath a thick, fleſhy, tuberous root, which divides into 
many irregular knobs; it ſends out many large oval 
leaves, without order. At their firſt appearance the 


leaves are like a twiſted horn, but afterwards expand, 


and are near a foot long, and five inches broad in the 
middle; leſſening gradually to both ends, and termi- 
nated in a point. The ſtalks are herbaceous, rifing four 
feet high, and are encompaſſed. by the broad leafy foot - 
ſtalks of the leaves; at the upper part of the ſtalk the 
flowers are produced in looſe ſpikes, each being at firſt 
covered with a leafy hood, and turns to a brown co- 
lour, The flowers are ſucceeded by a fruit or capſule, 
oblong, rough, and crowned with the three-cornered 
empalement of the flower which remains. When the 
fruit is ripe, the capſule opens lengthwiſe into three 
cells, filled with round, ſhining, hard, and black ſeeds. 
2. The latifolia, with a pale red flower, is a native of 
Carolina, and ſome other northern provinces of Ame- 
rica. 3. The glauca, with a very large flower, is a 
native of South America. 4. The lutea, with obtuſe, 
oval leaves, is leſs common in America than the other 
ſorts. 5. The coccinea, hath larger leaves than any of 
the other ſpecies, and the ſtalks rife much higher. The 
flowers are produced in large ſpikes; and are of a bright 
crimſon, or rather ſcarlet colour. 

Culture. Theſe plants muſt always be kept in pots 
of rich earth, to be moved to ſhelter in winter. The 
are propagated by ſeeds ſown on a hot-bed in the 
ſpring ; and in ſummer, when the plants are a little ad- 
vanced in growth, prick them feparately in ſmall pots 
of rich earth, plunging them alſo in the hot-bed, gi- 
ving ſhade, water, and freſh air; to which laſt __ 
them by degrees, till they bear it fully. In October 
they muſt be removed into a very good ſtove or green- 
houſe. | 

CANNABIS, meme; a genus of the pentandria 
order, belonging to the dicecia claſs of plants. Of this 
there is but one ſpecies, viz. the ſativa, This is pro- 
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Cannabis. 


Hemp. 


wo 

apated in the rich fenny parts of Lineolaſhire in great 
. for its bake Thich is uſeful for — 
cloth, &c. and the ſeeds abound with oil. Hemp is 
always fown on a deep, moiſt, rich foil, ſuch as is 
found in Holland, Lincolnfhire, the fens of the ifland 
of Ely, where it is cultivated to great advantage, as it 
might be in many other parts of England where there 
is a ſoil of the fame kind; bat it will not thrive on clayey 
or ſtiff cold land. The ground on which hemp is de- 
figned to be ſown ſhould be well ploughed, and made 
very fine by harrowing. About the middle of April 
the ſeed may be ſown; three buſhels is the uſual allow- 
ance for an acre, but two are ſufficient. In the choice 
of the ſeed, the heavieft and brighteſt coloured ſhould 
be preferred ; and particular care ſhould be had to the 
kernel of the feed. For the greater certainty in this 
matter, ſome of the ſeeds ſhould be cracked, to fee 
whether they have the germ or future plant perfect: 
for, in ſome places, the male plants are drawn out too 
ſoon from the female ; 1. e. before they have impreg- 
nated the female plants with the farina; in which calc, 
though the feeds produced by theſe females may ſeem 
fair to the eye, yet they will not grow“, according 
to the doctrine of Linnzus. When the plants are 
come up, they ſhonld be hoed out in the fame manner 
as is praQtiſed for turnips, leaving them two feet apart; 
obſerve alſo to cut down all the weeds, which, if well 
performed, and in dry weather, will deftroy them. 
This crop, however, will require a ſecond hoeing, in 
about fix weeks after the firft ; and, if this is well per- 
formed, the crop will require no further care. The 


- firſt ſeaſon for pulling hemp is uſually about the middle 


farina. 


of Auguſt, when they begin to pull what they call 
the fle hemp, being that which is compaſed of the 
male plants ; but it would be the much better method 
to defer this for a fortnight or three weeks longer, un- 
til thoſe male plants have fully ſhed their farina or duſt, 
without which the ſeeds will prove only empty huſks. 
Theſe male plants decay ſoon after they have ſhed their 
The ſecond pulling is a little after Michael- 
mas, when the ſeeds are ripe. This is uſually called 
harle kemp, and conſiſts of the female piants which 
were left. This karle hemp is bound in buadles of 2 
yard compaſs, according to ſtatute meaſure, which are 
laid in the ſun for a few days to dry; and then it is 
Racked up, or houſed, to Keep it dry till the feed can 
be threſhed out. An acre of hemp, on a rich ſoil, will 
produce near three quarters of ſeed, which, together 
with the unwrought hemp, is worth from fix to eight 
pounds. Hemp is eſteemed very effectual for deſtroy- 
ing weeds: but this it accompliſhes by impoveriſhing 
the ground, and thus robbing them of their nouriſh- 
ment; ſo that a crop of it muſt not be repeated on the 
fame ſpot. — From the leaves of hemp pounded and 
boiled in water, the natives of the Eaſt Indies prepare 
an intoxicating liquor of which they are very fond. 
The plant, when freſh, has a rank narcotic ſmell ; 
the water in which the ſtalks are ſoaked, in order to 
ſeparate the tough rind for mechanic uſes, is ſaid to be 
violently poiſonous, and to produce its effects almoſt as 
foon as drank. The ſeeds alſo have ſome ſmell of the 
herb, and their taſte is unctuous and ſweetiſh : they are 
recommended, boiled in milk, or triturated with water 
into an emulfion, againſt coughs, heat of urine, and the 


like. They are alſo ſaid to be uſeful in incontinence of 
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urine, and for reſtraining venereal appetites ; but ex. 


— 4 does not warrant their having any virtues of that — — 


CANNE, (ane. ), a mean hamlet of Ar: 
in the Adriatic, at 82 of the river PA 
raiſed out of obſcurity by a moſt terrible overthrow | 
given the Romans by the Carthaginians under Hanni. 
bal. The Roman conſuls were C. Terentius Va 
and L. Emilius Paulus. Their army was vaſtly ſupe. 
rior in numbers to the Carthaginians; but the latter 
were ſuperior in cavalry. Notwithſtanding, however 
that the Romans were no fewer than 87,000, ſo great 
was the fame of Hannibal, that the conſuls were di. 
vided in their opinion as to the venturing of an engage · 
ment. Emilius was for avoiding a battle, and accord. 
ingly encamped on the eminences where the cavalry of 
the enemy could not act; but next day, it being Var. 
ro's turn to command, he advanced into the plain in 
which Cannz was fituated, and brought the army into 
ſuch a ſituation that an engagement became unarojd- 
able. The Romans were then drawn up in the uſual 
manner ; the Sa//ati in the firſt line, the principer in 
the ſecond, and the friarii in the third. The cavalry 
were poſted on the wings, On the right, the Roman 
— flanked the legionaries; in dhe delt, the cavalry 
of the allies covered their own infantry. Lhe two con- 
ſuls commanded the two wings, Emilius the right, and 
Terentius the left; and the two procunſuls Berviliu 
and Attilius the main body, Own the other hand, Han- 
nibal, whoſe army oonſiſted of 40,000 foot, and 10,000 
horſe,. placed his Gauliſh and 'Spaniſh cavalry in his 
left wing, to face the Roman knights; and the Numi- 
dian horſe in his right, over agaiuft the cavalry of the 
allies of Rome. As to his infantry, he divided the 
African battalions into two bodies; one of which be 
poſted near the Gaulith and Spaniſh horſe, the other 
near the Namidian. Between theſe two bodies were 
placed on one fide the Gauliſh, on the other the Spa- 
niſh infantry, drawn up in ſuch a manner as to form an 
obtuſe augle projecting a confiderable way beyond the 
two wings. Behind this line he drew up a ſecond 
which had no projection. Aſdrubal commanded the 
left wing ; Maherbal the right ; and Hannibal himſelf, 
with his brother Mago, the main body. He had alſa 
taken care to poſt himſelf in ſuch a manner that the 
wind Vulturnus, which rifes at certain ſtated times, 
ſhould blow directly in the faces of the Romans du- 
ring the fight, and eover them with duſt. The onſet 
was begun by the light-armed infantry ; the Romans 
diſcharging their javelins, and the baleares their ſtones, 
with pretty equal ſucceſs ; nevertheleſs, the conſul E- 
milius was wounded. Then the Roman cavalry in the 
right wing advanced againſt the Gavliſh and Spaniſh 
in Hannibal's left. As they were ſhut in by the river 
Aufidus on one fide, and by their infantry on the other, 
they did not fight, as uſual, by charging and wheel- 
ing off, and then returning to the charge ; but con- 
tinued fighting each man againſt his adverſary, till one 
of them as Killed or retired. After they had made 
prodigious efforts on both ſides to overbear each other, 
they all on a ſudden diſmounted, and fought on foot 
with great fury. In this attack the Gauls and 9p” 
niards ſoon prevailed; put the Romans to the rout; 1 
purſuing them along the river, ſtrewed the ground wil 
their dead bodies, Aſdrul al giving no quarter. Ih 


ac- 
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» action was ſcarce over, when the infantry on both ſides 
SIN 

| advance 


190 and Gauls, who, as already obſerved, formed a kind 


i rojecting beyond the two wings. Theſe 
hats. 7 Nara to Hannibal's directions, 
funk into the void ſpace in their rear; by which means 
they inſenſibly brought the Romans into the centre of 
the African infantry, and then the fugitives rallying, 
attacked them in front, while the A ricans charged 
them in both flanks. The Romans, being by this 
artful retreat drawn into the ſnare and ſurrounded, 
no longer kept their yanks, but formed ſeveral platoons, 
in order to face every way. Emilius, who was on the 
right wings ſeeing the danger of the main body, at 
the bead of his legionaries acted the part both of a 
ſoldier and general, penetrating ito the heart of the 
enemy's battalions, and cutting great numbers of them 
in nicces. All the Roman cavalry That were left, at- 
tended the brave conſul on foot; and, encouraged by 
his example, fought like men in deſpair. But, in the 


Gaunliſh and Spaniſh infantry brought from the centre, 
attacked Emilius's legionaries with ſuch fury, that they 
were forced to give ground and fly: the conſul bein 

all covered with wounds, was at laſt killed by ſome o 

the enemy who did not know him. In the main body, 
the Romans, though inveſted. on all fides, continued 
to ſell their lives dear; fighting in platoons, and mak- 
ing a great ſlaughter of the enemy. But being at length 


proconſuls Servilins and Attilius who headed them, 
they diſperſed and fled, ſome to the right, and others 
to the left, as they could find opportunity; but the 
Numidian horſe cut moſt of them in pieces: the whole 
plain was covered with heaps of dead bodies, inſomuch 
that Hannibal himſelf, thinking the butchery too ter- 
rible, ordered his men to put a (top to it.—'There is a 
gre3t diſagreement among authors as to the number of 
Romans killed and taken at the battle of Cannæ. Ac- 
cording to Livy, the republic loſt 50,000 men inclu- 
ding the auxiharies. According to Polybius, of 6000 
Roman horſe, only 70 eſcaped to Venuſia with 'Teren- 
tins Varro, and 30o of the auxiliary horſe. As to the 
infantry, that writer tells us, that 70,000 of the Ro- 
man foot died on the field of battle fighting like brave 
men; and that 13,000 were made priſoners. Accord- 
ing to Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, of 6000 horſe, only 
370 eſcaped the general ſlaughter, and of 80,000 foot, 
3000 only were left. The moſt moderate computation 
makes the number of Romans killed to amount to 
$5,000, | 
CANNEL coar. See AMPHELITES. 
CANNES, a town of France, in Provence, and i 
the viguerie of Graſſe, ſeated on the coaſt of the Me- 
diterranean ſea, with a harbour and a caftle. E. Long. 
7-7. N. Lat. 43. 34. 
CANNON, a military engine for throwing balls, 
&c. by the help of Guneowpes. 

The invention of braſs cannon is by Laney aſcribed 
to J. Owen: he ſays, that they were firſt known in 
ngland in the year 1 535; but yet acknowledges, 
_ 10 1346, there were four pieces of cannon in the 

"gliſh army at the battle of Creſſy, and that theſe 
mr the firſt that were known in France. And Meze- 
i relates, that king Edward, by five or fix pieces 
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4, 'The Romans firſt fell upon the Spaniards 


mean time, Aſdrubal, at the head of a detachment of 


overpowered, and diſheartened by the death of the two 


Gr AN 
of cannon, firuck terror into the French army, it be- Cannon 


ing the firſt time they had ſeen any of theſe thundering e | 
machines . The Germans carry the invention farther —- 


back, and attribute it to Albertus Magnus, a Domini- * See Ariil- 


can monk, about the year 1250. Voſſius rejects all /cry. 
theſe opinions, and finds cannon in China almoſt 1700 
years ago. According to him, they were mounted by 
the emperor Kitey in the year of Chriſt 85. 

For the caſting of cannon, ſee Fouxpery. For their 
different parts, proportions, management, operation, 
and effects, ſee Gunnery. 4 

CANNON, with letter- founders and printers, the name 
of the largeſt ſize of letters they uſe. 

CANNONA DE, the application of artillery to the 
purpoſes of war, or the direction of its efforts againſt 
ſome diſtant object intended to be ſeized or deſtroyed, 
as a ſhip, battery, or fortreſs. Sce Gunnery. 

Since a large ſhip of war may be conſidered as a 
combination of floating batteries, it is evident that the 
efforts of her artillery mult be greatly ſuperior to thoſe 
of a fortreſs on the ſea-coaſt ; that is to ſay, in general; 
becauſe, on ſome particular occaſions, her ſituation may 
be extremely. dangerous, and her cannonading inet- 
fectual. Her ſuperiority conſiſts in ſeveral circum- 
ſtances, as the power of bringing her different batteries 
to converge to one point; of ſhifting the line of her 
attack ſo as to do the greateſt poſſible execution againſt 
the enemy, or to he where ſhe will be the leaſt expo- 
ſed to his ſhot; and chiefly becauſe, by employing a 
much greater number of cannon againſt a fort than it 
can poſſibly return, the impreſſion of her artillery 
againſt ſtone-walls ſoon becomes deciſive and irreſiſt- 
ible. Beſides theſe advantages in the attack, ſhe is alio 
greatly ſuperior in point of defence: becauſe the cannon- 
ſhot, paſſing with rapidity through her ſides, ſeldom do 
any execution out of the line of their flight, or occaſion 
much miſchief by their ſplinters; whereas they very ſoon 
fhatter and deſtroy the faces of a parapet, and produce 
incredible havoc among the men by the fragments of the 
ſtones, & c. A ſhip may alſo retreat when ſhe finds it 
too dangerous to remain longer expoſed to the enemy's 
fire, or when her own fire cannot produce the deſired 
effect. Finally, the fluctuating ſituation of a ſhip, and 
of the element on which ſhe reſts, renders the effects of 
bombs very uncertain, and altogether deſtroys the ef- 
fe& of the ricochet, or rolling and ng ſhot, which 
is ſo pernicious and deſtructive in a fortreſs or land en- 
gagement. The chief inconveniency to which a ſhip is 
expoſed, on the contrary, is, that the low- laid cannon 
in a fort near the brink of the ſea, may ſtrike her re- 


peatedly on or under the ſurface of the water, ſo as to 


fink her before her cannonade can have any conſider- 
able efficacy. | 

CANNULA, in ſurgery, a tube made of different 
metals, principally of filver and lead, but ſometimes of 
iron. 

They are introduced into hollow ulcers, in order to 
facilitate a diſcharge of pus or any other ſubſtance ; or 
into wounds, either accidental or artificial, of the large 
cavities, as the thorax or abdomen : they are uſed in 
the operation of bronchotomy; and, by ſome, after cut- 
ting for the ſtone, as a drain for urine. 

Other cannulas are uſed for introducing cauteries, 
either actual or potential, into hollow parts, in order 
to guard the parts adjacent to that to be cauterized, 
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oval, ſome round, and others crooked. 

CANO, a kingdom of Africa, in Negroland, with a 
town of the ſame name. It is bounded by Zaara on the 
north, by the river Niger on the ſouth, the kingdom of 
Agades on the weſt, and that of Caſſina on the eaſt. 
Some of the inhabitants are herdſmen, and others till 
the ground and dwell in villages. It produces corn, 
rice, and cotton. Here are alſo' many deſerts, and 
mountains covered with woods, in which are wild ci- 
trons and lemon- trees. The walls and houſes of the 
town are made of clay, and the principal inhabitants 
are merchants. E. Long. 16. 18. N. Lat. 21. 5. 


CanoBia, a town of Italy, in the duchy of Milan, 


ſeated on the weſtern bank of Lago Maggiore, or the 
Greater Lake. E. Long. 8. Fog, Lat. 45. 55. 

CANOE, a ſort of Indian boat or veſſel, formed of 
the trunk of a tree hollowed, and ſometimes of ſeveral 
pieces of the bark put together. 

Canoes are of various ſizes, according to the uſes for 
which they may be deſigned, or the countries wherein 
they are formed. The largeſt are made of the cotton 
tree; ſome of them will carry between 20 and 30 
hogſheads of ſugar or molaſſes. Some are made to carry 
fail : and for this purpoſe are ſteeped in water till they 
become pliant; after which their fides are extended, 
and ftrong beams placed between them, on which a 
deck is afterwards laid that ſerves to ſupport their ſides. 
The other ſorts very rarely carry fail, unleſs when go- 
ing before the wind : their ſails are made of a ſort of 
ſhort filk graſs or ruſhes. They are commonly rowed 
with paddles, which are pieces of light wood ſomewhat 
reſembling a corn-ſhovel ; and, inſtead of rowing with 
it horizontally like an oar, they manage it perpendicu- 
larly. The ſmall canoes are very narrow, haves only 
room for one perſon in breadth, and ſeven or eight 
lengthwiſe. The rowers, who are generally American 


| ſavages, are very expert in managing their paddles uni- 


formly, and in balancing the canoes with their bodies; 
which would be difficult for a ſtranger to do, how well 
accuſtomed ſoever to the conducting of European boats, 
becauſe the canoes are extremely light, and liable to be 
overturned. The American Indians, when they are un- 
der the neceſſity of landing to avoid a water-fall, or of 
croſfing the land from one river to another, carry their 
canoes on their heads, till they arrive at a place where 
they can lanch them again.—This is the general con- 
ſtruction of canoes, and method of managing them: 
but ſome nations have veſſels going under the name 
of canoes, which differ conſiderably from the above; 
as the inhabitants of Greenland, Hudſon's-bay, Ota- 
heite, &c. See GREENLAND, &c. | 
CANON, commonly called prebendary, a perſon who 
poſſeſſes a prebend, or revenue allotted for the perform- 
ance of divine fervice in a cathedral or collegiate 
church. Originally, canons were only prieſts, or infe- 
rior ecclefiaftics, who lived in community, refiding near 
the cathedral church to aſſiſt the 'biſhop, dependin 
entirely on his will, ſupported by the revenues of his 
biſhopric, and living in the ſame houſe as his domeſtics 
or counſellors, &c. By degrees theſe communities of 
rieſts, ſhaking off their dependence, formed ſeparate 
dies; in time they freed themſelves from their rules, 
and at length ceaſed to live in a community. It is 
maintained, that the colleges of canons, which have 
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Cano from injury. They are of various figures ; ſome being been introduced into each cathedral, were not ſa 


l 


CAN 


ancient church, but are of modern appointment. 

In the Romiſh church, when a perſon is promoted 
the office of a canon, he muſt be preſented in a — 
ceremonious manner to the chapter, who aſſemble i 
the cathedral, in order to receive him: he kiſſes the 
altar thrice, after which he goes and takes his place i 
the choir ; he afterwards wi) a his confeſſion of faith 
aloud, and ſwears to obſerve the ordinances of the 
church and his holineſs the pope : being thus ſolemn] 
inſtalled, he is empowered to aſſiſt at the chapter 4 
chaunt the office of the choir, &c. by 

Canons are of various kinds ; as, 

Cardinal Caxoxs, thoſe attached, or, as the Lating 
2 ts incardinati, to a church, as a prieſt is to a 

Domicellary Canons, young canons, who, not bein 
in orders, had no right in any particular chapters, 

Expectative Canons were ſuch as, without havin 
any revenue or prebend, had the titles and dignitics of 
canons, a voice in the chapter, and a place in the choir 
till ſuch time as a prebend ſhould fall. x 

Foreign Canons, ſuch as did not officiate in the ca. 
nonries to which they belonged, To theſe were op- 

ſed manſionary canons. . 

Regular Canons, thoſe who Rill live in community, 
and who, like religious, have, to the practice of their 
rules, added the folemn profeſſion of vows. 

Tertiary CANON, a perſon who had only the third 
part of the revenues of the canonicate. 

Canon, in an ecclefiaftical ſenſe, a law, rule, or re- 
2 of the policy and diſcipline of a church, made 
y councils either general, national, or provincial. 

Caxons of the Apoſtles, a collection of eccleſiaſtical 
laws, which, though very ancient, were not left us by 
the apoſtles. It is true, they were ſometimes called 
apoſtolic canons ; but this means no more than that 
they were made by biſhops, who lived ſoon after the 
apoſtles, and were called apoftolical men. They conſiſt 
of ©, LIP which agree with the diſcipline of the 
ſecond and third centuries: 'The Greeks generally count 
85; but the Latins receive only 50, nor do they ob- 
ſerve all theſe. * 

Canon sf Maſs, in the Romiſh church, the name of 
a prayer which the prieſt reads low to himſelf, the peo- 
ple kneeling. . 

In this part of the maſs, the prieſt particularly men- 
tions ſome perſons for whom he is going to offer the 
ſacrifices, and prays to God for the redemption of their 
ſouls, the hopes of their ſalvation, &c. 

Paſchal Cano, a table of the moveable feaſts, ſhew- 
ing the day of Eaſter, and the other feaſts depending 
on it, for a cycle of 19 years. ; 

Canon of Scripture, a catalogue or liſt of the in- 
ſpired writings; or ſuch books of the Bible as are 
called canonical, becauſe they are in the number 
thoſe books which are looked upon as ſacred, in oppo- 
ſition to thoſe which either are not acknowledged # 
divine books, or are rejected as ſpurious, and are called 
apocryphal. 

The canon of Scripture may be conſidered either ® 
Jewiſh or Chriſtian, with refpe& to the ſacred ritiug 
acknowledged as ſuch by the Jews, and thoſe admitted 
by the Chriſtians, 


The firſt canon, or catalogue of the ſacred -w_ 
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s ertain. The ſive books of Moſes were, queſ- 
bane colleQed into one body within a ſhort time 
aſter his death; ſince Deuteronomy, which is an a- 
bridgement of the other four, was laid in the taber- 
nacle near the ark, according to the command he gave 
to the Levites: ſo that the firſt canon of the ſacred 
tines conſiſted only of the five books of Moſes. 
writings . >> 
There were no more added to them till the diviſion of 
the ten tribes ; fince the Samaritans acknowledged none 
elſe, However, ſince Moſes, there were ſeveral pro- 
hets and other writers divinely inſpired, who com- 
poſed either the hiſtory of their own times, or prophe- 
tical books, and divine writings, or pſalms to the praiſe 
of God; but it cannot be diſcovered that, any time 
before the captivity, they were collected into one body, 
and compriſed under one and the ſame canon. It is 
evident that, in our Saviour's time, the canon of the 
Holy Scripture was already drawn up, fince he cites 
the laws of Moſes, the prophets, and the pſalms, which 
are the three ſorts of books of which that canon 1s com- 
poſed, and which he often ſtyles the Scripture, or the 
Holy Scripture. D's 

It is generally received, that Ezra was the principal 
author of this canon, though Nehemiah had ſome ſhare 
in it; and that he re-eſtabliſhed, corrected, and ordered 
the ſacred books to be written in new characters. 

The Jewiſh canon is generally called the canon of 
Ezra : but it is certain, that all the books were not 
received into the canon of the Scriptures in his time; 
for Malachi, it is ſuppoſed, lived after him; and, in 
Nehemiah, mention is made of Jaddua the high prieſt, 
and of Darius Codomanus, a king of Perſia, who lived 
at leaſt 100 years after his time. Dr Prideaux, with 
great appearance of reaſon, ſays, it is moſt probable, 
that the two books of Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, 
and Eſther, as well as Malachi, were afterwards ad- 
ded in the time of Simeon the juſt ; and that it was 
not till then that the Jewiſh canon of the Holy Scrip- 
ture was fully completed. And, indeed, theſe laſt 
books ſeem very much to want the accuracy and kill 
of Ezra, in their publication; for they fall ſhort of 
the exactneſs found in the other parts of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, There are ſome authors who pretend, that 
the Jews have made one or more canons ; and that they 
have added to the former the books of Tobit, Judith, 
Eceleſiaſticus, Wiſdom, and the Maccabees : but it is 
molt evidently true, that the Jews had no other canon 
but that of Ezra, nor confeſſed any other books for 
facred but thoſe it contains. The two aſſemblies of 
the 'ynagogue, which, as it is pretended, were held for 
that purpoſe, are mere chimeras; nor have any ancient 
Writers ſaid any thing of them. | 


As for the Chriſtian church, there is no doubt but 


it acknowledged thoſe books to be canonical, which 
were cited as of divine authority, by Chriſt and his 
apoſtles: the ancient catalogues of the canonical books 
of the Old Teſtament, which are to be met with in 
_ Chriſtian writers, are conformable to the canon of the 
ews, and contain no other books; the Chriſtian 
church, for ſeveral of the firſt ages, receiving the in- 
4 writers no further than the Jewiſh canon. The 
M — moſt ancient catalogue of this kind, is that of 
"ito, biſhop of Sardis, who flouriſhed in the reign of 
reus Antoninus. It agrees with the Jewiſh canon, 


— 
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1, was made by the Jews 3 but who was the author of it, 
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—_— his omiſſion of Eſther, and that he makes Canon. 
Judges two books. Origen has given no — 


Ruth an 
liſt of the ſacred books, in which he takes in Eſther, 
and joins Ruth with Judges. St Gregory Nazianzen 
divides the books of Scripture into hiſtorical, poetical, 
and prophetical: he reckons. 12 hiſtorical books, viz, 
the five books of Moſes, with Joſhua, Judges, Ruth, 
the two books of Kings, Chronicles, and Eldras. Five 
poetical books, Job, Daniel, and the three books of 
Solomon. Five prophetical books, viz. four great pro- 
phets, and 12 ſmall ones. The council of Laodicea 
was the firſt ſynod in which the number of the canoni- 
cal books was aſcertained: this council aſſigns only 22 
books to the Old Teſtament, including Eſther, and 
joining Baruch and the Lamentations with Jeremiah, 
St Epiphanius reckons 27 canonical books of the Old 
Teſtament; yet he admits no more than are in the ca- 
talogue ofOrigen, and obſerves that the Jews had re- 
duced them to 22. 'The third council of Carthage, in 
the year 397, admitted the books of Wiſdom, Eccle- 
ſiaſticus, Tobit, Judith, and the two books of Mac- 
cabees, into the eanon. The church of Rome has 
agreed herein with that of Africa : for Innocent I. in 
his letter to Exuperius, places the ſame books in the 
canon of Scripture, as pope Gelaſius, in the council 
held in the year 494 ; and the decree of pope Euge- 
nius, and the canon of the council of Trent, agree 
with the canon of the council of Carthage. That the 
council of Trent had no prior authority to proceed on, 
excepting ſome ſlender pretence from the council of 
Carthage above mentioned, appears from the current 
teſtimony of the Latin church. 


As to the canon of the New Teſtament, it is to be 


obſerved, that the four 2 the Ads of the 
Apoſtles, all the Epiſtles of St Paul except that to 
the Hebrews, and the firſt Epiſtles of St Peter and 
St John, have been received as canonical by the una- 


_nimous conſent of all the churches in all times : the 


Epiſtle of St James, that of St Jude, the ſecond Epiſ- 
tle of St Peter, and the ſecond and third Epiſtles of 
St John, were not received by all the churches from 
the beginning, as canonical ; but have ſince been ac- 
knowledged as genuine, and therefore admitted into 
the canon, - 

We muſt obſerve, that the canon of the New Teſ- 
tament was neither ſettled by any ſynod, or ſingle au- 
thority : this collection was formed upon the unani- 
mous conſent of all the churches, who, by conſtant 
tradition, reaching to the apoſtolical age, had received 
ſuch a number of them as were written by inſpired 
authors. 

Canon, in monaſtic orders, a book wherein the re- 
ligious of every convent have a fair tranſcript of the 
rules of their order, frequently read among them, as 
their local ſtatutes. 

Canon is alſo uſed for the catalogue of ſaints ac- 
knowledged and canonized in the Romiſh church. 

Canon, in muſic. In modern muſfic it is a kind of 


fugue which they call a perpetual ſugue, becauſe the 
di 


erent parts, beginning one after another, repeat in- 


ceſſantly the ſame air. 
Formerly, ſays Zarlino, they placed, at the head of 
rpetual fugues, particular directions which ſhewed 
hog this kind of fugues was to be ſung ; and theſe di- 
rections being properly the rules by which 1 — 
90 2 ugues 


\ 
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Canon: fugues were compoſed were called canon, rules or ca- 


nons. From this culfom, others taking the title for the 
thing ſigniſied, by a metonimy, termed this kind of 


compoſition canon. Such canons as are compoſed with 


the greateſt facility, and of conſequence moſt generally 


uſed, begin the fugue either with the octave or the u- 
niſon; that is to ſay, that every part repeats in the ſame 
tone the melody of the preceding: in order to form a 
canon of this kind, it is only neceſſary for the compo- 
ſer to make an air according to his taſte; to add in 
ſcore as many parts as he alen where the voices in 
octave or uniſon repeat the ſame melody; then forming 
a ſingle air from all theſe parts ſueceſſively executed, to 
try whether this ſucceſſion may form an entire piece 
which will give pleaſure, as well in the harmony as the 
melody. | 

In order to execute ſuch a canon, he who ſings the 
firſt part begins alone, and continues till the air is fi- 
niſhed; then recommences unmediately, without any ſu- 
ſpence of ſound or interruption of time: as ſoon as he 
has ended the firſt coupler, which ought to ſerve for 
the perpetual ſubje& upon which the whole canon has 
been compoſed, the ſecond part begins and repeats the 
ſame couplet, whilſt the firſt who had begun purſues 
the ſecond: others in ſucceſſion begin, and proceed the 


ſame way, as ſoon as he who precedes has reached the 


end of the firſt couplet. "Thus, by inceſſantly recom- 
mencing, an univerſal cloſe can never be found, and the 
canon may be repeated as long as the ſingers pleaſe. 
A perpetual fugue may likewiſe conſiſt of parts which 
begin with the intervals of a fourth or fifth; or, in other 
words, every part may repeat the melody of the firſt, a 
fourth or a fifth higher or lower. It is then neceſſary 
that the whole canon ſhould be invented di prima in- 
tenzione, as the Italians ſay ; and that ſharps or flats 


ſhould be added to the notes, whoſe natural gradations 


do not anſwer exactly, by a fourth or fifth, to the me- 
lody of the preceding part, and produce the ſame in- 
tervals with itſelf. Here the compoſer cannot pay the 
leaſt regard to modulation; his only care is, that the 
melody may be the ſame, which renders the formation 
of a canon more difficult; for at every time when any 
part reſumes the fugue, it takes a new key; it changes 
the tone almoſt at every note, and what is ſtill worſe, 
no part is at the ſame time found in the ſame tone with 
another; hence it is that this kind of canons, in other 
reſpects, far from being eaſy to be purſued, never pro- 
duces a pleaſing effect, however good the harmony 
may be, and however properly it may be ſung. 

There is a third kind of canon, but very 3 as 
well becauſe it is extremely difficult, as becauſe it is for 
the moſt part incapable of giving pleaſure, and can boaſt 
no other merit but the pains which have been thrown 
away in its. compoſition. This may be called a double 
canon inverted, as well by the inverſions which are prac- 
tiſed in it with reſpe& to the melody of the parts, as 
by thoſe which are found among the parts themſelves, 
in ſinging. There is ſuch an artifice in this kind of ca- 
non, that, whether the parts be ſung in their natural 
order, or whether the paper in which they are ſet be 
turned the contrary way, to ſing them backward from 
the end to the beginning, in ſuch a manner that the 
baſs becomes the upper part, and the reſt undergo a ſi- 
milar cbange, ftill you have pretty harmony, and till 
à regular canon. The reader may conſult Rouſſeau's 
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tained by a ſtatute of Henry VII 
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Dictionary in this article, where be is referred to 
fig. 11. for two examples of canons of this ſort extrac. 
ted from Bontempi, who likewiſe gives rules for their 
compolition. But he adds, that the true principle from 
which this rule is deduced will be found at the word 
Syfteme, in his account of the ſyſtem of Tartini, to which 
we mult likewiſe once more refer the reader; as a quo- 
tation of ſuch length muſt have protracted our article 
to an enormous extent. 

To form a canon in which the harmony may he 2 
little varied, it is neceſſary that the parts ſhould not fol. 
low each other in a ſucceſſion too rapid, and that the 
one ſhould only 1 a con ſiderable time after the o- 
ther. When they follow one another ſo immediately az 
at the diftance of a ſemibreve or a minim, the duration 
is not ſufficient to admit a great number of chords, and 
the canon mult of neceſſity exhibit a diſagreeable mo- 
notony ; but it is a method of compoling, without much 
difficulty, a canon in as many parts as the compoſer 
chuſes. For a canon of four bars only, will conſiſt of 
cu parts if they follow each other at the diſtance of 
half a bar; and by each bar which is added, two parts 
will conſtantly be gained. 

The emperor Charles VI. who was a great muſician 

and compoſed extremely well, took much pleaſure in 
compoling and ſinging canons. Italy is ſtill replete with 
moſt beautiful canons compoſed for this prince, by the 
beſt maſters in that country. To what has been ſaid 
by Rouſſeau, we need only ſubjoin, that the Engliſh 
catch and the Italian canon are much the ſame ; as any 
intelligent reader may perceive, -from comparing the 
ſtructure and execution of the Engliſh catch with the 
account of canons which has now been given. 

Canon-Law, a collection of eceleſiaſtical laws, ſer- 
as the rule and meaſure of church - government. 

he power of making laws was exerciſed by the 
church before the Roman empire became Chriltian. 
The canon-law that obtained throughout the Welt, till 
the 1250 century, was the collection of canons made by 
Dionyſus Exiguus in 520, the capitularies of Charle- 
magne, and the decrees of the popes from Sircius to 
Anaſtaſius. | ? 

The canon-law, even when papal authority was at 
its height in England, was of no force when it was found 
to contradict the prerogative of the king, the laws, ſta- 
tutes, and cuſtoms of the realm, or the doctrine of the 
eſtabliſhed church, 1 


The eecleſiaſtical juriſdiction of the ſee of Rome in 


England was founded on the canon-law; and this 


created quarrels between kings and ſeveral archbiſhops 
and prelates who adhered to the papal uſurpation. 
Beſides the foreign canons, there were ſeveral laws 
and conſtitutions made here for the government of the 
church: but all theſe received their force from the royal 
aſſent; and if, at any time, the eccleſiaſtical courts did, 
by their ſentence, endeavour to enforce obedience to ſuch 


canons, the courts at common law, upon complaints 


made, would grant prohibition. The authority veſted 
in the church of England of mak ing canons, was aſcer- 

J. commonly called 
the ad? of the clerpy's ſubmiſſion ; by which they ac- 
knowledged, that "| 2 had always been 41 
ſembled by the king's writ; ſo that though the poet 
of making canons reſided in the clergy met in colo, 


cation, their force. was derived from the authority | 


plate D Cam 


Lnonel 
| 


onica 


. noneſs the king 


| 


onical, of James I, 


janions. 
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\. aſſenting to and confirming them. 
The A kes cdevieeted in full force till the rei 
when the clergy being aſſembled in convo- 
king gave them leave to treat and conſult 


ion, th 
cation, the which they did, and preſented them to 


upon canons z 


= . out of the ſeveral preceding canons and in- 


Some of theſe canons are now obſolete. In 
the reign of Charles I. ſeveral canons were paſſed by 


the clergy in convocation. | 


CANONESS, in the Romiſh church, a woman wh 


enjoys a prebend, affixed, by the foundation, to maids, 
without their being obliged to renounce the world or 


make any vows. 


* CANONICA, in philoſophical hiſtory, an appella- 
tion given by Epicurus to his doctrine of logic. It was 
called canonica, as conſiſting of a few canons or rules 
for directing the underſtanding in the urſuit and know- 
ledge of truth. Epicurus's canonica 18 repreſented as a 
very ſlight and inſufficient logic by ſeveral of the anci- 
ents, who put à great value on his ethics and phyſics. 
Laertius even affures us, that the Epicureans rejected 
logic as a ſuperfluous ſeience; and Plutarch complains 
that Epicurus made an unſſcilful and prepoſterous uſe 
of ſyllogiſms. But theſe cenſures ſeem too ſevere. Epi- 
curus was not averſe to the ſtudy of logic, but even gave 
better rules in this art than thoſe philoſophers who 
aimed at no glory but that of logics. - He only ſeems 
to have rejected the dialecties of the ſtoics, as full of 
vain ſubtleties and deceits, and fitted rather for parade 
and diſputation than real uſe. The ſtreſs of Epicurus's 
canonica conſiſts in his doctrine of the criteria of truth. 
All queſtions in philoſophy are either concerning words 
or things: concerning things, we ſeek their truth; con- 
cerning words, their fignification : things are either na- 
tural or moral; and the former are either perceived by 
ſenſe, or by the underſtanding. - Hence, according to 
Epicurus, ariſe three'criterions of truth, viz. ſenſe, an- 
ticipation or prænotion, and paſſion, The great canon 
or principle of Epicurus's logie is, that the ſenſes are 
never deceived; and therefore, that every ſenſation or 
perception of an appearance is true. 

CANONICAL, ſomething that belongs to, or par- 
takes of the nature of, a rule or canon. | 

Canonical Obedience, is that ſubmiſſion which, by 
the eccleſiaſtical laws, the inferior clergy are to pay to 
their biſhops, and religious to their ſuperiors. 

CaxnonicAL Sins, in the ancient church, thoſe which 
were capital or mortal. Such eſpecially were idolatry, 
murder, adultery, hereſy, and ſchiſm. 

Canonical Puniſhments, are thoſe which the church 
may inflict; ſuch as excommunication, degradation, 
and penance, in Roman Catholic countries, alſo faſt- 
ing, alms, whipping, &c. | 

Canonical Life, the method or rule of living pre- 
ſcribed by the ancient clergy who lived in community. 
The canonical life was a kind of medium between the 
monaſtic and clerical lives. Originally the orders of 
monks and clerks were entirely ditkinct; but pious per- 
ſons, in proceſs of time, inſtituted colleges of prieſts 
and canons, where clerks brought up for the miniſtry, 
3s well as others already engaged therein, might live 
under a fixed rule, which, though ſomewhat more eaſy 
than the monaſtic, was yet more reſtrained than the ſe- 
cular. This was called the canonical life, and thoſe 
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who embraced it canont.— Authors are divided about Canonical 
the founder of the canonical life. Some will have it to 
be founded by the apoſtles : others aſcribe it to pope 
Urban I. about the year 1230, who is ſaid to have or- 
dered biſhops_to provide ſuch of their clergy as were 
willing to live in community, with neceſſaries out of the 
revenues of their churches, The generality attribute it 
to St Auguſtine; who, having. gathered a number of 
clerks to devote themſelves to religion, inſtituted a mo- 
naſtery within his epiſcopal palace, where he lived in 
community with them. Onupbrius Panvinius brings 
the inſtitution ſomewhat lower; according to him, pope 
Gelaſius I. about the year 495, placed the firſt regular 
canons of St Auguſtin in the Lateran church. 
Canonical Letters, in the ancient church, were a 
ſort of teſtimonials of the orthodox faith, which the 
biſhops and clergy ſent each other to keep up the ca- 
tholic communion, and diſtinguiſh orthodox Chriſtians 
from Arians-and other heretics. 


who gave them the royal aſſent: theſe were 
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They were denomi- 
vated canonical, either as being compoſed according to 
a certain rule or form; or becauſe they were given to 
the canonici, that is, thoſe comprehended in the canon 


or catalogue of their church. When they had occaſion 
to travel into other dioceſes or countries, dimiſſory and 


recommendatory letters, alſo letters of peace, &c. were 
ſo many ſpecies of canonical letters. 


Canoniza- 
tion. 


CANONICAL is alſo an appellation given to thoſe epi- | 


ſtles in the New Teſtament more frequently called ca- 
tholic or general epiſtles. 


CANONIST, a perſon ſkilled in, or who makes pro- 
feſſion of the ſtudy and practice of, the canon law. Ca- 


noniſts and civilians are uſually combined in the ſame 
perſons: And hence the title of do@or iuris utriuſque, 


or legum doctor, uſually expreſſed in abbreviature, 
L. L. D. or J. U. D. 


CANONIZATION, a ceremony in the Romiſh 
church, by which perſons deceaſed are rauked in the 
, 8 of the ſaints. It ſucceeds beatification *. 


* See Beats 


Before a beatified-perſon is canonized, the qualiſica - fication. 


tions of the candidate are ſtrictly examined into, in 
ſome conſiſtories held for that purpoſe; after which, 
one of the conſiſtorial advocates, in the preſence of the 


- Pope and cardinals, makes the panegyric of the perſon 


who is to be proclaimed a ſaint, and gives a particular 
detail of his life and miracles: which done, the holy 
father decrees his canonization, and appoints the day. 

On the day of canonization the pope ofliciates in 
white, and their eminences are dreſt in the ſame colour. 
St Peter's church is hung with rich tapeſtry, upon 
which the arms of the pope, and of the prince or ſtate 


requiring the canonization, are embroidered in gold 
and ſilver. An infinite number of lights blaze all round 
the church, which is crowded with pious ſouls, who 
wait with devout impatience till the new {aint has made 
his public entry as it were into paradiſe, that they may 
offer up their petitions to him without danger of be- 
ing rejected. 


The following maxim with regard to canonization is 


now obſerved, though it has not been followed above a 
century, viz. not to enter into the inquiries prior to ca- 
nonization, till 5o years, at leaſt, after the death of the 
perſon to be canonized. By the ceremony of canoni- 
zation, it appears that this rite of the modern Romans 
has ſomething in it very like the apotheoſis or deifica- 
tion of the ancient Romans, and, in all probability, 
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c wonty takes its riſe from it; at leaſt ſeveral ceremonies of the 


l 


Cant. 


{ame nature are conſpicuous in both, 


CANONRY, the benefice filled by a canon. It dif- 


fers from a prebend, in that the prebend may ſubfift 


without the canonicate; whereas the canonicate is inſe- 
parable from the prebend : again the rights of ſuffra- 
ges, and other privileges, are annexed to the canoni- 
cate, and not to the prebend. 

CANOPUS, in aſtronomy, a ſtar of the firſt mag- 
nitude in the rudder of Argo, a conſtellation of the 
ſoüthern hemiſphere, See ASTRONOMY, n“ 206. 

Caxorvs, in Pagan mythology, one of the deities 
of the ancient Egyptians, and, according to ſome, the 
god of water, It is ſaid, that the Chaldeans, who 
worſhipped fire, carried their fancied deity thro? other 
countries to try its power, in order that, if it obtained 
the victory over the other gods, it might be acknow- 
jedged as the true object of worſhip ; and it having ea» 
fily ſubdued the gods of wood, ſtone, braſs, filver, and 

Id, its prieſts declared, that all gods did it homage. 
his the prieſts of Canopus hearing, and finding that 
the Chaldeans had brought their god to contend with 
Canopus, they took a hk earthen veſſel, in which 
they bored ſeveral holes, which they afterwards ftop- 
ped with wax, and having filled the veſſel with water, 
painted it of ſeveral colours, and fitting the head of an 
idol to it, brought it out, in order to contend with the 
Chaldean deity. The Chaldeans accordingly kindled 
their fire all around it; but the heat having melted the 
wax, the water guſhed out thro? the holes, and extin- 
guiſhed the fire ; and thus Canopus conquered the god 
of the Chaldeans. 

Canoevs, or Canobus, according to Strabo, had 
been Menelaus's pilot, and had a temple erected to him 
in a town called Canopus, near one of the mouths of the 
Nile. Dionyfius mentions it: 

Kai Ten weprruroy Auwvxaci 010 KavrwPpy. 

There ſtands Canobus' temple known to fame ; 

The pilot who from fair Amycla came. | 
Voſſius remarks, on this occafion, the vanity of the 
Greeks, who, as he conjectures, hearing of an Egyp- 
tian deity named Canopus, took from thence an oppor- 
tunity of deifying the pilot of Menclaus who bore the 
ſame name, and giving out that the Egyptian god Ca- 
nopus had been a Greek. F. Monfaucon gives ſeveral 
repreſentations of this deity. One, in alluſion” to the 
victory abovementioned, throws out water on every 
fide through little holes. 

CANSO, a ſea-port town of Acadia, or Nova Sco- 
tia, in North America, ſeated on a narrow ſtrait 
which ſeparates Nova Scotia from Cape Breton. Near 
this town is a fine fiſhery for cod, W. Long. 62. N. 

t. 46. 

CANSTAT, a town of Swabia, in Germany, in the 
duchy of Wirtemberg, fituated on the river Neckar, in 
E. Long. 9. 9. N. Lat. 48. 51. 

CANT, a quaint affected manner of ſpeaking, ad- 
apted chiefly to the lower fort. Skinner racks his in- 
vention for the origin of this word; which he ſucceſ- 
ſively deduces from the German, Flemiſh, and Saxon 
tongues, According to the general opinion, Cant is 
originally the proper name of a Cameronian preacher 
in Scotland, who by exerciſe had obtained the faculty 
of talking in the pulpit in ſuch a tone and dialeQ as was 
underſtood by none but his own congregation ; ſince 


Andrew Cant's time, the word has been extended to ci 
ſignify all ſudden exclamations, and whining unmuſical Cant, * 
tones, eſpecially in praying and preaching, But tha 
origin of the word has been diſputed by others; and 
2 thetrue derivation is from the Latin cantare 
« to Pe. 
Cant Þ alſo applied to words and phraſes affected 
by particular perſons or profeſſions for low ends, and 
not. authoriſed by the eſtabliſhed language “. The ® See (an 
difference between cant and technical ſeems to be this: 1 La. 
the former is reſtrained io words introduced out of fol. . 
ly, affectat ion, or impoſture ; the latter is applied to ſuch 
as are introduced for the ſake of clearneſs, preciſion 
and ſignificancy. 4 
CanT- Timbers, in ſhip-building, thoſe timbers which 
are ſituated at the two ends of a ſhip. They derive 
their name from being canted, or raiſed obliquely from 
the keel; in contradiſtinction from thoſe whoſe planes 
are perpendicular to it, The upper ends of thoſe on 
the bow, or fore-part of the ſhip, are inclined to the 
ſtern; as thoſe in the der, or hind part, incline to the 
ſtern · poſt above. See SHip-Zuilding. 
CANTABRIA, (anc. geog.), a diſtri& of Terra. 
conenſis, on the Oceanus Cantabricus or bay of Biſ. 
cay ; now Biscay. The inhabitants were famous for 
their warlike character. In conjunction with the A. 
ſturians *, they carried on deſperate wars with the Ro- * 80 4 
mans; but were ſubdued by them, about 25 years be. ru. 
fore Chriſt, Being impatient, however, of a foreign 
yoke, they in a few years revolted. Moſt of their youth 
had been already taken priſoners by the Romans, and 
ſold for ſlaves to the neighbouring nations: but having 
found means to break their chains, they cut the throats 
of their maſters; and returning into their own country, 
attacked the Roman garriſons with incredible fury, 
Agrippa marched againſt them with great expedition ; 
but, on his arrival, met with ſo vigorous a reſiſtance, 
that his ſoldiers began to deſpair 4 ever being able to 
reduce them. As the Cantabrians had waged war with 
the Romans for upwards of 200 years, they were well 
acquainted with their manner of fighting, no way ite 
rior to them in courage, and were now become deſpe- 
rate ; well knowing, that if they werg conquered, af- 
ter having ſo often attempted to recover their liberty, 
they muſt expect the moſt ſevere uſage, and cruel ſla- 
very. Animated with this reflection, they fell upon 
the Romans with a fury hardly to be expreſſed, routed 
them in ſeveral engagements, and defended themſelves 
when attacked by the enemy with ſuch intrepidity, that 
Agrippa afterwards owned, that he had never, either 
by ſea or land, been engaged in a more dangerous en- 
terprize. That brave commander was obliged to uſe in- 
treaties, menaces, and to brand ſome of his legionaries 
with ignominy, before he could bring them to enter the 
lifts with ſuch a formidable enemy. But having at laſt, 
with much ado, prevailed upon them to try the chance 
of an engagement in the open field, he ſo animated 
them by bi example, that, after a moſt obſtinate dil 
ute, he gained a complete victory, which indeed col 
kim dear, but put an end to that deſtructive war. All 
the Cantabrians fit to bear arms were cut in pieces; theit 
caſtles and ſtrong holds taken and raſed ; and their w0- 
men, children, and old men, (none elſe being left alive) 
were obliged to abandon the mountainous places, ? 
ſettle in the plain. CAN- 
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ic CANTABRICA, in botany, a ſynonime of a ſpe- 
ies of CONVOLVULUS. . 

. ANT ABR URI, in antiquity, a large kind of flag 

uſed by the Roman emperors, diſtingiuſhed by its pecu- 

Jar colour, and bearing on it ſome words or motto of 

good omen, to encourage the ſoldiers. | : 

CANTACUZENUS (Johannes), of Conſtanti- 
nople, a celebrated ſtateſman, general, and hiſtorian, 
was born in that city, of a very ancient and noble fami- 
ly, He was bred to letters and to arms, and admitted 
to the higheſt offices. of the ſtate. The emperor An- 
dronicus 3 him with wealth and honour; made 
him generaliſſimo of his forces; and was defirous of ha- 
ving him join him in the government, but this he refu- 
ſed, Andronicus dying in 1341, left to Cantacuzenus 
the care of the empire, till his ſon John Paleologus, 
who was then but nine years of age, ſhould be fit to 
take it upon himſelf. This truſt he faithfully diſ- 
charged ; till the empreſs dowager and her faction 
forming a party againſt him, declared him a traitor. 
On this the principal nobility and the army beſought - 
him to aſcend the throne; and accordingly he was 
crowned on the 21** of May, 1342. This was follow- 
ed by a civil war, which laſted five years; when he ad- 
mitted John a partner with him in the empire, and their 
union was confirmed by his giving him his daughter in 
marriage. Suſpicions and enmities, however, ſoon a- 
riſing, the war broke out again, and continued till John 
took Conſtantinople, in 1355. A few days after, Can- 
tacuzenus, unwilling to continue the effuſion of blood, 
abdicated his ſhare of the empire, and retiring to a mo- 
naſtery, took the habit of a monk, and the name of 
Foaſaphas, His wife alſo retired to a nunnery, and 
changed her name of rene for that of Eugenia. In 
this retirement he lived till the year 1411, when he 
was upwards of 100 years of age. Here he wrote a hi- 
{tory of his own times, a Latin tranſlation of which, 
from the Greek manuſcript, was publiſhed by Ponta- 
nus at Ingolſtadt, in 1603 ; and a ſplendid edition was 
printed at Paris, in 1645, in three volumes folio, of 
the original Greek, and Pontanus's Latin verſion. 
He alſo wrote an Apology for the Chriſtian religion 
2 that of Mahomet, under the name of Chriſto- 

Uus, a 
CANTALIVERS, in architecture, pieces of wood 
framed into the front or ſides of a houſe, to ſuſpend 
the mouldings and eyes over it. 

CANTAR, or CAN TARO, in commerce, a weight 
uſed in Italy, particularly in Leghorn, to weigh ſome 
forts of merchandiſeg. There are three ſorts of canta- 
ri, or quintals ; one weighs 150 pounds, another 151, 
and the third 160 : the firſt ſerves to weigh alum and 
cheeſe ; the ſecond is for ſugar, and the third for wool 
and cod-fiſh, 


CaxTax is alſo a meaſure of capacity uſed at Cochin, 
and containing four rubis. 

CANTARINI (Simon), a famous painter, called 
the Peſareſe, from his being born at Peſaro, was the 
diſeiple o Guido; and copied the manner of his ma- 
ſter ſo happily, that it is often difficult to diftiaguiſh 
ween their works. He died at Verona in 1 648. 
CANTATA, in muſic, a ſong or compoſition, in- 
ON with recitatives, airs, and different move- 
2 chiefly intended for a finple voice, with a tho- 

ugh baſs, though ſometimes for other inſtruments. 


tab 
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The cantata, when performed with judgment, has 
ſomething in it very agreeable; the variety of the 
movement not clogging the ear, like other compoſi- 
tions. It was firſt uſed in Italy, then in France, whence 
it paſſed to us. 

CANTAZ ARO, an epiſcopal city of Italy, in the 
kingdom of Naples, and in the territory of Calabria 
Ulterior. It is the reſidence of the governor of the 
province, and is ſeated near the ſea, in E. Long. 17. o. 
N. Lat. 38. 59. 

CANTECROIX, a ſmall territory of the Nether- 
lands, in Brabant, and in the quarter of Antwerp, with 
the title of a principality ; there is a ſmall town of the 
{ame name, but Lire is the capital. 

-CANTEMIR (Demetrius), ſon of a prince of Mol- 
davia. Diſappointed by not ſucceeding his father in 
that dignity, held under the Ottoman Port, he went 
aver with his army to the Czar Peter the great, again(t 
whom he had been ſent by the Grand Signior: he ſig- 
nalized himſelf in the Czar's fervice ; and in the repu- 
blic of letters, by a Latin hiſtory of the origin and de- 
clne of the Ottoman empire, &c. Died in 1723. 

CanTEmir (Antiochus), eſteemed the founder of the 
Ruſſian poetry, was the youngeſt ſon of the preceding. 
Under the moſt ingenious profeſſors, whom the czar 
had invited to Peterſburgh, he learned mathematics, 
phy ſic, hiſtory, moral philoſophy, and polite literature; 
without neglecting the ſtudy of the Holy Scriptures, 
to which he had a great inclination. Scarce had he fi- 
niſhed his academic courſe, when he printed a Concord- 
ance to the Pſalms in the Ruſſian language, and was 
elected member of the academy. The affairs of ſtate, 
in which he was ſoon after engaged, did not make him 
negle& his literary purſuits. In order to make him- 
ſelf uſeful to his fellow-citizens, he compoſed his ſatires, 
to ridicule certain prejudices which had got footing 
among them. When b 
minated miniſter at the court of Great Britain; and 
his dexterity in the management of public affairs was as 
much admired, as his taſte for the fciences. He had 
the ſame reputation in France, whither he went in 
1738, in quality of miniſter plenipotentiary, and ſoon 
after was inveſted with the character of ambaſſador ex- 
traordinary. The wiſe and prudent manner in which 
he conducted himſelf during the different revolutions 
which happened in Ruſha during his abſence, gained 
him the confidence and eſteem of three ſucceſſive princes. 
He died of a dropſy, at Paris, in 1744, aged 44. Befides 
the pieces already mentioned, he wrote, 1. Some fa- 
bles and odes. 2. A tranſlation of Horace's epiſtles 
into Ruſſian verſe. 3. A proſe tranſlation of Fonte- 
nelle's plurality of worlds; and, 4. Algarotti's dia- 
logues on fight. The abbe Guaſco has written his life 
in French, and tranſlated his ſatires into that language. 

CANTERBURY, a city of England, and capital 
of the county of Kent, ſituated in E. Long. 1.15. N. 
Lat. 5. 16. It had the names of Durovernum and 
Darvernum given it by the Romans, and Durobernia 
by Bede, which are thought to be derived from Dur- 
whem, fignifying a rapid ſtream, ſuch as the Stour, on 
which it ſtands, is. The Britons called it Caer-Kent, 
i. e. the city of Kent; and its preſent Engliſh name is 
of the ſame import, derived from the Saxon. Modern 
writers in Latin call it Cantuaria. Its t antiqui- 
ty appears not only from Antoninus's Wen ent 

rom 


ut 23 years of age, he was no- 


Cantazaro 


Canterbury. 
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Cinterbury, from the military way which has been diſcovered here, at Louvain and Paris; and gave ſurpriſing proofs of Cn. 
Canterus. and the cauſeways leading to Dover and Lymme, be- his pro reſs in Greek and Latin N. e . — 
fides the coins and other curiofities found about it. wards viſited the ſeveral univerſities of Germany and I. Cinticle, 
The archiepiſcopal and metropolical dignity ſeems to taly; and died at Louvain, in 1575, aged 33. He un. — 
have been ſettled here very early, about the beginning 


Cantir 
| 


Canto. 


of the ninth century, if not ſooner; and to prevent its 
being removed, an anathema was decreed againſt any 
who ſhould attempt. After that, the city flouriſhed 
greatly ; though it ſuffered in common with other 
towns during the Daniſh invaſions, and at other times 
by the caſualties of fire. The city was given intirely 
to the bithoys by William Rufus, and was held in the 
ut moſt veneration in the Popiſh times, eſpecially after 
the murder of Becket in the reign of Henry II. to 
whoſe ſhrine ſo great was the reſort, and ſo rich were the 
offerings, that Eraſmus, who was an eye-witneſs of its 
wealth, ſays the whole church and chapel in which he 
was interred glittered with jewels ; and at the diſſolu- 
tion, the plate and jewels filled two great cheſts, each of 
which required eight ſtrong men to carry out. The 
cathedral was granted by Ethelbert, king of Kent, up- 
on his converſion, to Auſtin the monk, together with 
his palace, and the royalty of the city and its territo- 
ries, This Auſtin founded a monaſtery for monks, 
called from him Auguſtin. After the cathedral had 
been ſeveral times deſtroyed by fire and rebuilt, the pre- 
fent was begun about the year 1174, and augmented 
and embellithed by the ſucceeding archbiſhops, till it 
was completed in the reign of Henry V. It is a 
noble Gothic pile, and before the reformation had 
37 altars. A great many kings, princes, cardinals, 
and archbiſhops, are buried in it. At the diſſolution, 
Henry VIII. ſeized all the revenues both of the church 
and monaitery, except what he allotted for the main- 
tenance of a dean, 12 prebendaries, and fix preachers, 
whom he eltabliſhed in place of the monks. Beſides the 
cathedral and other churches, as well as a monaſtery, 
the city had anciently a caſtle on the ſouth- ſide, and 
Rrong walls, with towers, a ditch, and rampart ; it 
had alſo a mint and an exchange. As to its govern- 
ment, it ſeems to have been entirely ſubje&t to the 
archbiſhop, both in ſpirituals and temporals; at leaſt 
from the time that William Rufus gave it ſolely to bi- 
ſhop Anſelm, till the reformation. It 18 now a county 
of itſelf; and the corporation conſiſts of a mayor, re- 
corder, 12 aldermen, a ſheriff, 24 common-council-men, 
a mace-bearer, ſword- bearer, and four ſerjeants at mace. 
Every Monday a court is held at Guiidhall for civil and 
criminal cauſes ; and every other Tueſday for the go- 


derſtood fix languages, beſides that of his native coun. 
try; and, notwithſtanding his dying ſo young, wrote 
ſeveral philological and critical works, among which 
are, Note, Scholia, Emendationes, et Explicationes, in 
Euripidem, Sophoclem, A ſchylum,, Ciceronem, Proper- 
tium, Auſonium, &c. and many waiiſlations of Greek 
authors. 2 | ” 
CANTHARIDES. See CanTHars and Merton. 
CANTHA RIS, in zoology, a genus of inſects be- 
longing to the order of inſecta coleoptera. The feelers 
of this genus are ſetaceous; the breaſt is marginated, 
and ſhorter than the head; the elytra, or wing-caſes, 
are flexile; and the ſides of the belly are plated and pa- 
pillous. Linnæus enumerates 27. ſpecies of the cantha- 
ris, moſt of them to be found in different parts of Eu- 
rope. The cantharis uſed in making bliſtering plaſters, 
is ranked under a different genus, biz. the Mrox. 
CANT Hl, in anatomy, cavities at the extremities 
of the eye-lids, commonly called the corners of the eye: 
the greater of, them, or the greater canthus, is next the 
noſe; the leſſer of them, or the little canthus, lies to- 
wards the temple. | | | | 
CANTICLES, a canonical book of the Old Teſta- 
ment, otherwiſe called the Sang of Solomon; by the 
Jews the Song of ſongs, Cauticum canticorum. The book 
of Canticles is uſually ſuppoſed to be an epithalamium 
compoſed by Solomon, on occaſion of his marriage 


with the king of Egypt's daughter. But thoſe who pe- 


netrate further into the myſtery, find in it the marriage 


of Jetus Chriſt with human nature, the church, and 
good men. On this principle the Canticles is held to 
be a continued allegory, wherein, under the terms of 
a common wedding, a divine and ſpiritual marriage is 
expreſſed. This — contains the adventures of ſeven 
days and ſeven nights; the exact time allowed for the 
celebration of marriage among the Hebrews. The Jews 
themſelves, apprehending the book liable to be under- 
ſtood in a groſs and carnal manner, prudently probibi- 
ted the reading of it before the age of 30, and the ſame 
uſage anciently obtained in the Chriſtian church. A- 
mong the ancients, Theodore Mopſuetanus rejected the 
book of Canticles as not divine. Divers rabbins have 
alſo queſtioned its being written by inſpiration. The 
Anabaptiſts generally lay it aſide as a dangerous com- 
polition. It is alleged, that the name of God is not 
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vernment of the city. With reſpect to its preſent con - once found in it. Mr Whiſton has a diſcourſe expreſs 
dition, here are at preſent no leſs than 2000 or 3000 to prove, that the Canticles is not a ſacred book of the 
French Proteſtants employed in the ſilk manufacture. Old Teſtament. He alleges it indeed to have been 
Beſides the cathedral, it contains 15 pariſh-churches, written by king Solomon the ſon of David ; but al- 
ſeven hoſpitals, a free-ſchool, a houſe of correction, a ſerts that it was compoſed at the time when that prince, 1 
aol for criminals, and a ſumptuous conduit for ſupply- blinded by his concubines, was ſunk in luſt and idola- n 
ing the inhabitants with water, It conſiſts of four try. This he chiefly infers from the general character 0 
ſtreets, diſpoſed in the form of a croſs, and divided in- of vanity and diſſoluteneſs which reigns thro” the Can- 
to ſix wards, which are abont three miles in circumfe- ticles ; in which there is not, according to Whitton, 6. 
rence. It is ſurrounded om all hands with hop - grounds one thought that leads the mind towards religion, but a1 
much to its advantage, and is famed for its excellent all is worldly and carnal, to ſay no worle. For the th 
brawn. | myſtic ſenſe, he aſſerts it to be without foundation; and 
CANTERBURY-Bell, in botany, the Engliſh name that the book is not cited as canonical by any your Ca 
of a ſpecies of CAMPANULA. before the deſtruction of Jeruſalem. Mr Whiſton wi ri 
CANTERUS (William), an eminent linguiſt and have it to have been taken into the canon between the fir 
philologer, was born at Utrecht, in 1542. He ſtudied years 77 and 128, when allegories came into vg lig 
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jus, Nierembergius, the Dut ivines who criti- 
5 yr F. Simon, Nenetrier, Baſnage, and ſome others, 
ſeem alſo to take the Canticles for a profane compoſi - 
tion, on a footing with the love- pieces of Catullus or 
Ovid. But this opinion is refuted by Michaelis, Ma- 
Witllus, Nat. Alexander, Outrein, Francius, and 
thers. Mr Whiſton's arguments have been particular - 
Iy conſidered by Itchener. R. Akiba finds the book 
of Canticles more divine than the reſt : the whole 
world, according to this rabbin, is not worth that day 
when the Canticles was given to Iſrael ; for, whereas 
all the hagiographers are holy, the Canticles is the ho- 

olies. | | 

7 CANTIN (Cape), a promontory of the coaſt of 
Morocco in Africa, ſituated in W. Long. 10. 2. N. 

at. 33. 9 
1 CANTING, « ſea-pbraſe, 
ing any thing about. 
ener Fang or dialed, is a myſterious ſort 
of jargon uſed by gypſies, thieves, and ſtrolling beg - 

ars, to expreſs their ſentiments to each other, without 
bang underſtood by the reſt of mankind. This dialect 
is not founded on any rules: yet, even out of that ir- 
regularity, many words ſeem to retain ſomething of 
ſcholarſhip z as fogeman a gown, from toga in the La- 
tin; pannam, bread, from paris ; caſan, cheeſe, from 
eaſeus, &C. 
ourſelves, we have adopted ſome of their turns mto our 
vulgar language; as bite and hilt, to cheat; bounce, to 
vapour; bowſe, — drink; fileh, to ſteal; flag, to whip; 
rig, game or ridicule ; roafs, to rally; rhino, money. 
From the ſame ſource proceed the words ſham, banter, 
bubble, bully, ſharper, cutting, ſhuffling, palming, &c. 
An anonymous author has given a mY dictionary, 
comprehending all the terms uſed by the 
of gypſies, beggars, ſhoplifters, highwaymen, foot- 
pads, and other clans of cheats and villains, with a 
collection of ſongs in the canting diale& ; London, 
1725, 8. | 

CANTIUM, (anc, 8.) a promontory of Britain, 
literally denoting a den „giving name to a terri- 
tory called Cantium, now Kent. The promontory is 
now called the North Foreland. 

CANTO denotes a part or diviſion of a poem, an- 
* to what is otherwiſe called a book. * — —_ 
is Italian, where it rly ſignifies ng. Taſſo, Ari- 
ofto, and ſeveral hh I A ed their longer 
or heroic poems into cantos. In imitation of them, Scar- 
ron has alſo divided his Gigantomachia, and Boileau 
his Lutrin, into chants or ſongs. The like uſage has 
been adopted by ſome Engliſh writers, as Butler, who 
divides his Hudibras, and Dr Garth his Diſpenſary, 
into cantos. A late tranſlator of part of Virgil's Ph 
neid has even ſubdivided a book Virgil into ſeveral 
cantos, 

Caro, in the Italian muſic, ſignifies a ng hence 
canto rmplice is where all the notes or figures are equal, 
and called alſo canto fermo; canto figurato, that where 
the figures are unequal, and expreſs different motions. 

CaxTo alſo ſignifies the treble part of a ſong: hence 
canto concertante, the treble of the little chorus; canto 
Lene, the treble of the grand chorus, or that which 
108. only now and then in particular places. Canto 

gates the firſt treble, unleſs ſome other word be 


ol. III, 


cantin and the rabbins began to 


jus, 


denotes the act of turn- 
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of China in Afia. 


It is obſervable, that, even unknown to' 


everal tribes 


T7” 
added to it, as ſeconds, in which caſe it denotes the ſe- Canton. 
cond treble. | 

CANTON, in geography, denotes a ſmall diftri& or 
country conſtituting a diſtin& government : ſuch afe 
the cantons of Switzerland. 

Cax rox, or Puang-tong, a province of the empire 
t is bounded on the north by 
Kyang-fi ; on the north-eaſt, by Fokeyn ; on the weſt, 
by Quang-fi and the kingdom of Tonquin ; and the 
reſt is waſhed by Nan-hay, or the ſea of the ſouth. 
This province is reckoned the moſt conſiderable in 
China, not only on account of its extent, but alſo be- 
cauſe of its vaſt commerce, opulence, advantageous ſitu- 
ation, and great number of its ports. Its inhabitants are 
computed to amount to 383,360 families, or 1,978,029 
men. The ſoil is ſo fertile, that it produces two crops - 


of corn yearly; and in the like plenty all ſorts of grain, 


fruits, and vegetables, with every thing that can con- 
tribute to the pleaſures of life. The — is warm, 
but clear; and the people are ſtout and healthy. The 
commodities of this province are of the moſt valuable 
kind; ſuch as diamonds, and precious ſtones of all 
ſorts; pearls, gold, filver, and other metals, curiouſly 
wrought for various uſes. Silks, cottons, and linens of 
all kinds, are alſo manufactured and exported in great 
quantities, as well as china-ware and japan-work; in 
which ſuch multitudes are employed, that, not with- 
ſtanding the ſertility of the province, it doth not pro- 
duce a ſufficient quantity of proviſions for its inhabi- 
tants, but is aſſiſted by ſome of the neighbouring ones. 
They uſe here the ſame way of hatching in ovens 
and dunghills that they do in Egypt. e eggs of 
ducks, which are in great plenty, are particularly uſed 
in this manner: they have alſo a method of — 
them freſh all the year round by covering them with a 
ſort of paſte. We are told of a curious ſingularity of 
the ducks and chickens ſo hatched; viz. that the owners 
carry them in boats to the ſea-ſide, at low water, where 
they feed on ſuch inſects as they can find; but though 
the droves are thus naturally intermixed, no ſooner 
does the owner ſtrike on a baſon, as a ſignal to return, 
than each drove returns to its own boat, as pigeons do 
to their holes. The governor or viceroy of Canton is 
alſo governor of Quang- ſi; for which reaſon he com- 
monly reſides at Ciav-king, to communicate his orders 
to borh provinces with the greater facility. He keeps 
a great number of ' ſoldiers, to ſuppreſs highwaymen 
2 pirates, which are very troubleſome. For the ſame 
end there are are a great number of fortreſſes both on 
the ſea-coaſts and inland, moſt of them like large ci- 
ties, very ſtrong, and well garriſoned, beſides inferior 
ones diſperſed in proper places. This province is di- 
vided into ten capital juriſdictions; Canton or Quang- 
chew the chief, Shauchew, Nan-yong, Whechew, Chau- 
chew, Chau-king, Kau-chew, Lyen-chew, Lwy-chew, 
and Kyun-chew; which laſt is the capital of the iſland 
of Haynan. TP 
CanToN, a large, populous, and wealthy maritime 


city of China, capital of the province of that name, It 


is ſeated on the mouth of the river Ta- H or great ri- 
ver, which is here very wide and ſpacious, and forms 
the bay called Humen, or tyger's gate, though it hath 
nothing terrible in it except a fe forts built to keep 
off the pirates. The city is very large; being reckoned, 
with its ſuburbs, upwards of 20 miles in compaſs. It 
9 X may 
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Guntoning may be properly ſaid to conſiſt of three cities, each of 


Canute. 


them ſurrounded with ſtrong and lofty walls, yet ſo as 
to have a communication with each other by ſtately 

ates, which are only ſhut up at night. The ſtreets are 
Fon and ſtraight, paved with flag-ftones, and adorned 
with ſeveral triumphal arches. ere are alſo bazars 
or covered market-places full of ſhops. The houſes are 
only a ground-floor built with earth, and covered with 
tiles; however, the ſhops give it a very neat look. The 
better ſort of people are carried about in chairs; but 
the common people walk bare-footed and bare- headed; 
and their goods are carried by porters, for they have 
no waggons. At the end of every ſtreet is a barrier 
which is ſhut in the evening, as well as the gates of the 
city, ſo that people are obliged to be at home early. 
The number of inhabitants is computed at 1,000,000. 
E. Long. 112. 27. N. Lat. 25. 20. 

CANTONING, in the military art, is the allotting 
diſtinct and ſeparate quarters to each regiment ; the 
town where they are quartered being divided into as 
many cantons as there are regiments. . 

CANTRED, or CaxTREF, ſignifies an hundred vil- 
lages. It is a Britiſh word, compounded of the adjective 
cant, i. e. hundred; and Zref, a town or village. In 
Wales ſome of the counties are divided into cantreds, 
as in England into hundreds. 

CANTYRE. See KinTysE. 2 

CANTZ, a town of Sileſia in Germany. E. Long. 
16. 36. N. Lat. 51.6. 

CANVAS, in commerce, a very clear unbleached 
cloth of hemp, or flax, wove regularly in little ſquares. 
It is uſed for working tapeſtry with the needle, by 
paſſing the threads of gold, filver, ſilk, or wool, through 
the intervals or ſquares, 

Canvas is alſo a coarſe cloth of hemp, unbleached, 
ſomewhat clear, which ſerves to cover womens ſtays, 
alſo to ſtiffen mens clothes, and to make ſome other of 
their wearing-apparel, &c. 

Canvas is uſed among the French for the model and 
firſt words, where an air or piece of muſic is compoſed, 
and given to a poet to regulate and finiſh, 4 

Canvas is alſo a name ſometimes given to ſail- 
cloth. | | 

Canvas, among painters, is the cloth on which they 
uſually draw their pictures; the canvas being ſmoothed 
over with a flick-ſtone, then fized, and afterwards 
whited over, makes what the painters call their primed 
cloth, on which they draw their firſt ſketches with coal 
or chalk, and afterwards finiſh with colours. 

CANUTE, the firſt Daniſh king of England after 
Ironſide. He married Emma widow of king Ethelred; 
and put to death ſeveral perſons of quality who ſtood 
in his way to the crown. Having thus ſettled his power 
in England, he made a voyage to his other kingdom of 
Denmark, in order to refilt the attacks of the king of 
Sweden ; and he carried along with him a great body 
of the Engliſh under the command of the earl of God- 
win. This nobleman had here an opportunity of per- 
forming a ſervice by which he both reconciled the 
king's mind to the Engliſh nation, and, gaining to 
himſelf the friendſhip of his ſovereign, laid the founda- 
tion of that immenſe fortune which he acquired to his 
family. He was ſtationed next the Swediſh camp; and, 
obſerving a favourable opportunity which he was ob- 
Lged ſuddenly to ſeize, he attacked the enemy in the 
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night, drove them ſuddenly from their trenches, 
them into diſorder, purſued his advantage, and obtained. f 
a deciſive victory over them, Next morning, Canute outch: 
ſeeing the irs n camp entirely abandoned, ima ned 
that theſe diſaffected troops had deſerted to the — 
and he was agreeably ſurpriſed to find that they — 
at that time engaged in purſuit of the diſcomfited 
Swedes. He was ſo pleaſed with this ſucceſs, and the 
manner of _— it, that he beſtowed his daughter 
in marriage upon Godwin, and treated him ever after 
with the moſt entire confidence and regard, 
In another voyage which he afterwards made to 

Denmark, Canute attacked Norway, and expelled 
the juſt but unwarlike Olaus from his kingdom, of 
which he kept poſſeſſion till the death of that prince. 
He had now by his conqueſts and valour attained the 
utmoſt height of his ambition; and having leiſure from 
wars and intrigues, he felt the unſat ĩisfactory nature of 
all human enjoyments; and, equally weary of the glory 
and turmoils of this life, he began to caſt his view to- 
wards that future exiſtence which it is ſo natural for 
the human mind, whether ſatiated by proſperity or 
diſguſted with adverſity, to make the object of its at- 
tention. Unfortunately the ſpirit which prevailed in 
that age gave a wrong direction to his devotion ; and, 
inſtead o n atonement, to thoſe whom he had 
formerly injured by his acts of violence, he entirely 
employed himſelf in thoſe exerciſes of piety which 
the monks repreſented as moſt meritorious. He built 
churches; he endowed monaſteries; he enriched eccle- 
ſiaſties; and he beſtowed revenues for the ſupport of 
chantries at Aſſington and other places, where he ap- 
cue prayers to be ſaid for the ſouls of thoſe who 

ad there fallen in battle againſt him. He even under- 
took a pilgrimage to Rome, where he ſojourned a con - 
ſiderable time; and, beſides obtaining from the Pope 
ſome privileges for the Engliſh ſchool erected there, he 
engaged all the princes through whoſe dominions he was 
obliged topals, to deſiſt from thoſe heavy impoſitions and 
tolls which they were accuſtomed to exact from the Eng- 
liſh pilgrims. By this ſpirit of devotion, no leſs than by 
his equitable and politic adminiſtration, he gained in a 
good meaſure the affections of his ſubjects. 

Canute, who was the 


threw Cant, — 


greateſt and moſt powerful 
prince of his time, ſovereign of Denmark and Norway 
as well as of England, could not fail to meet with adu- 
lation from his courtiers; a tribute which is liberally 
paid even to the meaneſt and weakeſt of princes. Some 
of his flatterers breaking out one day in admiration of 
his grandeur, exclaimed, that every thing was poſſible 
for him: upon which, the monarch, it is ſaid, ordered 
his chair to be ſet on the ſea-ſhore while the tide was 
making ; and, as the waters approached, he commanded 
them to retire, and to obey the voice of him who was 
lord of the ocean. He feigned to fit ſome time in ex- 
peRation of their ſubmiſſion; but when the ſea til 
advanced towards him, and began to waſh him with its 
billows, he turned to his courtiers, and remarked to 
them, That every creature in the univerſe was feeble 
and impotent, and that power reſided with one Being 
alone, in whoſe hands were all the elements of nature, 
who could ſay to the ocean, “ Thus far ſhalt thou g, 
and no farther,” and who could level with his nod the 
moſt tuwering piles of human pride and ambition. 
From that time, it is ſaid, he never would wear a — 


amone 


outehouc. 
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He died in the z0th year of his reign ; and was inter- 
red at Wincheſter, in the old monaſtery. 

CANZONE, in muſic, ſignifies, in general, a ſon 
where ſome little fugues are introduced: but it is 
ſometimes uſed for à ſort of Italian poem, uſually 
pretty long, to which muſic may be compoſed in the 
ſtyle of a cantata. If this term be added to a piece of 
inſtrumental muſic, it ſignifies much the ſame as can- 
tata: if placed in any part of a ſonata, it implies the 
{ame meaning as allegro, and only denotes that the part 
to which it is prefixed is to be played or ſung in a briſk 
and lively manner. 1 5 

CANZONE TTA, a diminutive of canzone, deno- 
ting a little ſhort ſong. The canzonette neapolitane 
has two ſtrains, each whereof is ſung twice over, as 
the vaudevilles of the French: the canzonette ſiciliane 
is a ſpecies of jigg, the meaſure whereof is uſually 
twelve eighths, and ſix eighths, and ſometimes both, as 
rondeaus. $53. 41 

CAORLO, a ſmall iſland in the gulf of Venice, on 
the coaſt of Friuli, 20 miles ſouth-weſt of Aquileia, 
ſubject to Venice. It has a town of the ſame name, 
with a biſhop's ſee. 

CAOUTCHOUC, or KaovrTcavcx, a reſin found 
in different parts of Aſia and South America, and poſ- 
ſeſſed of the moſt ſingular properties. No ſubſtance 1s 
yet known which 1s A pliable, and at the ſame time ſo 
elaſtic ; and it is farther a matter of curioſity as being 
capable of reſiſting the action of very 
ſtrua. From the account of M. de la Condamine, we 
learn, that this ſubſtance ouſes out, under the form of a 


vegetable milk, from inciſions made in a certain ſpecies 


of tree in the country in which it is found. This liquor 
gradually dries, and is formed into a ſubſtance of the 
appearance of leather, which is in a very high — 
pliable and elaſtic, while at the ſame time it poſſeſſes a 
conſiderable degree of ſolidity. On account of theſe 

roperties, the Omaguas, a numerous nation on the 
E of the river of the Amazons, employ this reſin, 
while yet in the ſtate of milk, for making ſeveral uten- 
fils, as goblets, bottles, and the like. As the ſame pro- 
perties would render it of ſingular utility for -many 
other purpoſes in arts, philoſophers have long endea- 
voured to diſcover ſome method of diſſolving it in ſuch 
a manner, that it would aſſume different figures with 
equal eaſe as when in its original ſtate of milk. In the 
memoirs of the academy of ſciences for 1768 we have 
an account of ſeveral attempts for this purpoſe, and 
how it may be effected. The ſtate of vegetable milk 
in which the caoutchouc reſin is found when it comes 
from the tree, led Mr Macquer to imagine that it was 
compoſed of an oil and a watery matter. From its 
wanting aromatic flavour, from its little volatility, and 
from its being incapable of ſolution in ſpirit of wine, 
be concluded that the oil which entered its compoſition 
was not an eſſential, but a fatty, one. Hence he thought 
it probable that it paſſed from a fluid to a ſolid form by 
the evaporation of the watery part, and that the oily 
lolvents would reduce it to a ſoft ſtate. The firſt trials 
he made for diſſolving it were with lintſeed oil, eſſence 
of turpentine, and ſeveral others. But all he could ob- 
tain by means of theſe menſtrua was a viſcid ſubſtance 
incapable of being hardened, and totally void of elaſti- 
city. The rectiſied eſſential oil of turpentine was em- 


ployed ſeemingly with greater ſucceſs. To ſeparate from 
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Mr Macquer added ſpirit of wine: but the conſequence 
was, that part only of the oil united with the ſpirit ; 
the reſt remaining obſtinately attached to the reſin 
which it had diffolved, and thus preventing it from aſ- 
—_— a ſolid conſiſtence. The author next endea- 
voured to diſſolve it by means of heat in Papin's di- 
geſter. But neither water, nor ſpirit of wine, although 
in this way capable of diſſolving the hardeſt bones, 
could produce any other effe& upon it than to render 
it more firm than before. After this, he tried what ef- 
fe the milky juice of other vegetables would have up- 
on it. He uſed ſeveral kinds, particularly that of the 
fig. But, in this way, he could obtain no ſolution. 
From the great volatility of ether, he was next induced 
to try it as a menſtruum; and, for this purpoſe, he pre- 
ared ſome with great attention. The caoutchouc, cut 
into little bits, and put into a proper veſſel with as 
much ether as was ſufficient to cover it, was perfe&ly 
diſſolved without. any other heat than that of the at- 
moſphere. This ſolution was tranſparent, and of an 
amber colour. It ſtill preſerved the ſmell of ether, but 
mixed with the diſagreeable odour of the caoutchouc, 
and it was a little leſs fluid than pure ether. Upon its 
being thrown into water, no milky liquor was produ- 
ced ; but there aroſe to the ſurface a ſolid membrane 
which poſſeſſed the great elaſticity and other peculiar 
properties of the caoutchouc. 
he Indian method of forming bottles, goblets, &c. 
of the caoutchouc is, by making moulds of al 
they cover with thin layers of the caoutchouc, taking 
care never to lay on a freſh one till the former is dry. 
After it has acquired the proper thickneſs, by an in- 
ſtrument fitted for that purpoſe, they take out the 
clay. The ſame proceſs may be followed in forming 
veſſels of the caoutchouc diſſolved in ether. But in 
forming ſmall veſſels, Mr Macquer did not employ 
moulds made of clay, but of wax, which were eafily re- 
moved, by throwing the veſſel after it was formed into 
boiling water. | 
Of this gum, it is ſaid, the Chineſe make elaſtic 
rings for laſcivious purpoſes. — Among us, it is uſed by 
ſurgeons for injeQing liquids, and by painters for rub- 
bing out black-lead pencil marks. 
AP, a part of dreſs made to cover the head, much 
in the figure thereof. a 
The uſe of caps and hats is referred to the year 
1449, the firſt ſeen in theſe parts of the world being 
at the entry of Charles VII. into Rouen: from that 
time they began to take place of the hoods, or cha- 


peroons, that had been uſed till then. When the cap 


was of velvet, they called it mortier; when of wool, 
ſimply bonnet. None but kings, princes, and knights, 
were allowed the uſe of the mortier. The cap was 
the head-dreſs of the clergy and graduates : Church- 
men and members of univerſities, e in law, phy- 
ſic, &c. as well as graduates, wear ſquare caps in moſt 
univerſities. Doctors are 88 by peculiar 
caps, given them in aſſuming the doctorate. Paſquier 
ſays, that the giving the cap to ſtudents in the uni- 
verſities, was to denote that they had acquired full 
liberty, and were no longer ſubject to the rod of their 


ſuperiors, in imitation of the ancient Romans, who 


gave a pileus or cap to their ſlaves, in the ceremon 
of making them free. The cap is alſo uſed as a ! 
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ay, which 


Cap 
i 
Caperolans. 


& A-F 
of infamy in Italy. The Jews are diſtinguiſhed by a 


yellow cap at Lucca, and by an orange one in France, 

Car of Maintenance, one of the regalia, or orna- 
ments of ſtate belonging to the kings of England, be- 
fore whom it was carried at the coronation and other 
great ſolemnities. Caps of maintenance are allo car- 
ried before the mayors of the ſeveral cities in England. 

Car, in ſhip-building, a ſtrong, thick, block of 
wood, uſed to confine two maſts together, when one is 
erected at the head of the other in order to lengthen it. 
It is for this purpoſe furniſhed with two holes perpen- 
dicular to its length and breadth, and parallel to its 
thickneſs : one of theſe is ſquare, and the other round; 
the former being ſolidly fixed upon the upper end of 
the lower maſt, whilſt the latter receives the malt em- 
ployed to lengthen it, and ſecures it in this poſition. 

CAPACIO, an epiſcopal town of Italy, in the king- 
dom of Naples, and in the hither Principato. . 
Long. 15. 18. N. Lat. 40. 40. 

CAPACITY, in à general ſenſe, an aptitude or 
diſpoſition to hold or retain any thing. 

Caraciry, in geometry, is the ſolid contents of any 
body; alſo our hollow meaſure for wine, beer, corn, 
ſalt, &c. are called meaſures of capacity. 

Caracity, in law, the ability of a man, or bod 
politic, to give or take lands or other things, or ſue 
actions. 


Our law allows the king two capacities ; a natural, 


and a political: in the firſt, he may purchaſe lands to 
him and his heirs; in the ſecond, to him and his ſuc- 
ceſſors. The clergy of the church of England have 
the like. V, 

CAPE, in geography, an high land running out 
with a point, into the ſea, as Cape-Nord, Cape- Horn, 
the Cape of Good- Hope, &c. 

Care Breton. See BxeETON, - 

Cars Coaſt Caſtle. See Coas r. 

Cart of Good-Hope. See Goop-Hops. . 

Cart Verd. See VERD. 

CAPELLA, in aftronomy, a bright fixed ſtar in 
the left ſhoulder of the conſtellation auriga. 

CAPELLAS (Lewis), an eminent French Pro- 
teſtant divine, born at Sedan in Champagne about the 
year 1579. He was author of ſome learned works; 
but is chiefly known from the controverſy he engaged 
in with the younger Buxtorf concerning the antiquit 


of Hebrew points, which Capellas undertook to diſ- 


prove. His Critica Sacra was alſo an elaborate work, 
and excited ſome diſputes: he died in 1658, having 
made an abridgement of his life in his work De gente 
Capellori. | 

CAPELLE, a town of France, in Picardy, and in 
the Tierache, eight miles from Guiſe. It was taken 
by the Spaniards in 1636; but retaken the year aftcr. 
E. Long. 3. 59. N. Lat. 49. 58. 


 CAPELLETS, in farriery. See there, 5 xxxvi. 4. 


CAPER, in botany. See Carranis. 

CAPEROLANS, a congregation of religious in 
Italy, ſo called from Peter ok their founder, in 
the 15th century. 

The Milaneſe and Venetians being at war, the en- 
mity occaſioned thereby ſpread itſelf to the very cloy- 
ters. The ſuperiors of the province of Milan, of mi- 
nor brothers, which extended itſelf as far as the ter- 
ritories of the republic of Venice, carried it ſo haugh- 
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tily over the Venetians, that thoſe of the c 
Breſcia reſolved to ſhake off a yoke which was grown 
iniupportable to them. The ſuperiors, informed of 
this, expelled out of the province thoſe whom th 
conſidered as the authors of this deſign; the principal 
of whom were Peter Caperole, Mathew de Tharviſlo 
and Bonaventure of Breſcia. Peter Caperole, a no. 
of an enterprizing genius, found means to ſeparate the 
convents of Breſcia, Bergamo, and Cremona, from the 
rovince of Milan, and ſubje& them to the conventuals 
his occaſioned a law- ſuit between the vicar-general 


and theſe convents, which was determined in favour of | 


the latter; and theſe convents, in 1475, by the autho. 
rity of Pope Sixtus IV. were 2 1040 a ding 
vicariate, under the title of that of Breſcia. This not 
ſatisfying the ambition of Caperole, he obtained, b 
the interpoſition of the Doge of Venice, that this vi. 
cariate might be erected into a congregation, which 
was called from him Caperolans, This congregation 
Rill ſubſiſts in Italy, and is compaſed of 24 convents 
ſituated in Breſcia, Bergamo, and Cremona. 
CAPERQUIN, a town of Ireland, in the county of 


Waterford, and province of Munker, fituated on the 


river Blackwater. W. Long. 7. 50. N. Lat. 52. f. 

CAPESTAN, a town of France, in Lower * he 
guedoc, in the dioceſe of Narbonne, and near the 
royal canal, E. Long. 3. 5. N. Lat. 43. 35. 

CAPHAR, a duty which the Turks raiſe on the 
Chriſtians, who carry or ſend merchandiſes from Alep- 
po to Jeruſalem and other places in Syria. , 

This duty of caphar was firſt impoſed by the Chri- 
ſtians themſelves, when they were in poſſeſſion of the 
Holy Land, for the maintenance of the troops which 
were planted in difficult paſſes to obſerve the Arabs 
and prevent their incurſions. It is ſtill continued, and 
much increaſed by the Turks, under pretence of de- 
fending the Chriſtians againſt the Arabs; with whom, 
nevertheleſs, they keep a ſecret intelligence, favouring 
their excurſions and plunders. 


CAPI-aca, or Carov-A4gafi, a Turkiſh officer, 


who is, as it were, grand matter of the ſeraglio. He 
is the firſt in dignity and repute of all the white eu- 


-nuchs, and is always near the Grand Signior's perſon. 


It is he who introduces ambaſſadors to audience, and 
all the great affairs paſs through his hand before they 
come to. that of the prince. 

CAPIAS, in law, a writ of two ſorts ; one before 
judgment in an action, and the other aftef. That be- 
fore judgment is called capias ad reſpondendum, where 
an 2 is iſſued out, to take the defendant, and 


make him anſwer the plaintiff. That after judgment 


is of divers kinds; as, 

Carias ad Satisfaciendum, a writ of execution that 
iſſues on a judgment obtained, and lies where any per- 
ſon recovers in a perſonal action, as for debt, damages, 
&c. in which caſes this writ iſſues to the ſheriff com- 
manding him to take the body of him againſt whom 
the debt is recovered, who is to be kept in priſon till 
he make ſatisfaction. | ; 

Carias pro Fine is a writ lying where a perſon 1s fined 
to the king, for ſome offence committed againſt a fla · 
tute, and he does not diſcharge the fine according to 
the judgment ; therefore his body ſhall be taken by 


this writ, and committed to goal till the fine is paid. 
Carias Uilkgatum, a writ whi 


ich lies againſt any one 
ch lies agal po 


” 


onvent of Caperquy 


Cypig, 
— 
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upon any action perſonal or criminal, by 
ay 2 Neriff *. to apprehend the party out- 
for not appearing on the exigent, and keep him 
in ſafe cuſtody till the day of return, when he 1s or- 
dered to preſent him to the court, to be there farther 
is contem | 
_ —— — a writ that lies for cattle in 
«vithernam : that is, where a diſtreſs taken 18 driven 
out of the county, ſo that the ſheriff cannot make de- 
liverance upon a replevin ; then this writ iſſues, com- 
manding the ſheriff to take as many beaſts of the diſ- 
OL 'in the Turkiſh affairs, the name of 
certain inferior officers belonging to the ſeraglio, to the 
number of 500, whoſe bufinels it is to aſſiſt the janizaries 
in guarding the firſt and ſecond gate of that palace; 
whence alſo the name Capigi, which ſignifies a gate. 
CAPILLAMENT, in a general ſenſe, ſignifies a 
pair; whence the word is applied to ſeveral things, 
which on account of their length or their fineneſs re- 


ſemble hairs : as | 
CariLLAMENTS of the Nerves, in anatomy, the fine 


lawed, 
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meter; for otherwiſe the effect would not be proportion- 
al to the cauſe, ſince the quantities are always as the 
ratio of the diameters; the heights therefore to which 
the fluids will riſe, in different tubes, will be inverſely 
as the diameters. 5 | 

Some doubt whether the law holds throughout, of 
the aſcent of the fluid being always higher as the tube 
is ſmaller; Dr Hook's experiments, with tubes almoſt 
as fine as cobwebs, ſeem to ſhew the contrary. The 
water in theſe, he obſerves, did not riſe ſo high as one 
would have expected. The higheſt he ever found it, 
was at 21 inches above the level of the water in the 
baſon; which is much ſhort of what it ought to have 
been by the law ahgrementioned. See ConEsiox. 

CAPILLARY 52 Many ſmall veſſels of animal 
bodies have been diſcovered by the modern invention 
of injecting the veſſels of animals with a colouring fluid 
which upon cooling grows hard. But though molt 
anatomiſts know the manner of filling the large trunks, 
few are acquainted with the art of filling the capillaries. 
Dr Monro has given what he after many trials has found 


abres or filaments whereof the nerves are compoſed. * Medicat 


moſt ſucceſsful . See InjJect1oN. * 
CAPILLARY, in a general ſenſe, an appellation ſays, 


CAPILLUS vENntr 1s. See ADIANTHUM. Vol. 1. 


with it, ſupports it: ſo that 


given to things on account of their extreme fineneſs, or 
reſembling hair. | . 
CariLLany Tubes, in phyſics, are ſmall pipes of 
glaſs, whoſe canals are extremely narrow, their diame- 
ter being only a half, a third, or a fourth of a hne. 
The aſcent of water, &c. in capillary tubes, is a phe- 
nomenon that has long embarraſſed the philoſophers : 
for let one end of a glaſs tube open at both extremities, 
be immerged in watery the liquor within the tube will 
riſe to a conſiderable height above the external ſurface : 
or if two or more tubes are immergedin the ſame fluid, 
one a capillary tube, and the other of a larger bore, 
the fluid will aſcend higher in the former than in the 
latter; and this will be in a reciprocal ratio of the dia- 
meters of the tubes. ; 
In order to account for this phenomenon, it will be 
neceſſary firſt to premiſe, that the attraction between 
the particles of glaſs and water is greater than the at- 
traction between the particles of water themſelves : for 
if a glaſs tube be placed in a poſition parallel to the 
borizon, and a drop of water be applied to the under 
lide of the tube, it will adhere to it; nor will it fall 


from the glaſs till its bulk and gravity are fo far in- 


creaſed, as to overcome the attraction of the glaſs. 
Hence it is eaſy to conceive how ſenſibly ſuch a power 
muſt act on the ſurface of a fluid, not viſcid, as water, 
contained within the ſmall cavity or bore of a glaſs- 
tube; as alſo that it will be proportionably ſtronger 
as the diameter of the bore is ſmaller; for it will be 


evident that the efficacy of the power is in the inverſe 


proportion of the diameter, when it is conſidered, that 
ſuch particles only as are in contact with the fluid, 


and thoſe immediately above the ſurface, can effect it. 


Now theſe particles form a periphery contiguous to 
the ſurface; the upper part of which attracts and raiſes 
the ſurface, while the lower part, which is in contact 
neither the thickneſs nor 
ngth of the tube is of any conſequence here; the peri- 
phery of particles only, which is always proportiomble 
to the diameter of the bore, is the. only acting power. 

© quantity of the fluid raiſed will therefore be as the 


CAPILUPI, or Cariivevs, (Camillus), a native 
of Mantua in the 16"* century. He wrote a book in- 
titled The Strataggn ; in which he relates not only 
what was perpetrated at Paris during the maſſacre on 
St Bartholomew's day, but alſo the artful preparations 
which preceded that horrid maſſacre. It is, however, 
blended with a great number of falſities. 

CAPILUPI (Lelius), an Italian ou brother to 
the former, made himſelf famous by ſome Centos of 
vous The manner in which he applied Virgil's ex- 
preſſions to repreſent things which the poet never 
dreamt of, is admired. His Cento againſt women is 
very ingenious, but too ſatirical, The poems of Capi- 
lupi are inſerted in the Deliciæ Poetarum [talorum. 

CAPITA, (diftribution by), in law, ſignifies the 
appointing to every man an equal ſhare of a perſonal 
eſtate z\ when all the claimants claim in their own rights, 
as in equal degrees of kindred, and not jure repreſen- 
tations. > | 

Car ira, (ſucceſſion by), where the claimants are 
next in degree to the anceſtor, in ne own right, and 
not by right of repreſentation. 

CAPITAL, of the Latin caput © the head“, is 
uſed on various occaſions, to expreſs the relation of a 
head, chief, or principal : thus, 

_ Car1rar City, in geography, denotes the principal 
city of a kingdom, ftate, or province. 

Car i rar Stock, among merchants, bankers, and 
traders, ſignifies the ſum of money which indviduals 
bring to make up the common ſtock of a partnerſhip 
when it is firſt formed, It is alſo ſaid of the ſtock 
which a merchant at firſt puts into trade for his account. 
It likewiſe ſignifies the fund of a trading company or 
corporation, in which ſenſe the word ſtock is Ronny 
added to it. Thus we fay, the capital ſtock of the 
bank, &c. The word capital is oppoſed to that of pro- 
fit or gain, though the protit often increaſes the capi- 
tal, and becomes of itſelf part of the capital, when 


joined with the former. $ * Gee 
| CaritTAL Crime, ſuch a one as ſubjects the criminal Cui E an 
Puniſhment. 


to capital puniſhment, that is, to loſs of life “. 
Cari- 


Capital 
| Capital 
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Car i rar Pidture, in painting, denotes one, of the 
fineſt and moſt excellent pieces of any celebrated maſter. 
Carirar Letters, in printing, large or initial let- 
ters, wherein titles, &c. are compoſed ; with which all 
periods, verſes, &c. commence; and wherewith alſo all 
roper names of men, kingdoms, nations, &c. begin. 
he practice which, for ſome time, obtained among 
our printers, of beginning every ſubſtantive with a ca- 
pital, is now juſtly fallen into diſrepute; being a ma- 
nifeſt perverſion of the defign of capitals, as well as an 
offence againſt beauty and diſtinctneſs. | 
CariTaAL, in architecture, the uppermoſt part of a 
column or pilaſter, ſerving as the head or crowning, 
and placed immediately over the ſhaft, and under the 
entablature. See ARCHITECTURE. 
CAPITANATA, one of the 12 provinces of the 
kingdom of Naples, in Italy, bounded on the north by 
the Gulph of Venice, on the eaſt by the Terra di Bar- 
ri, on the ſouth by the Baſilicata and the Farther Prin- 
cipato, and on the weſt by the county di Moliſe and 
a ſmall part of Hither Abruzzo. It is a level country, 
without trees; the ſoil ſandy, the air hot: the land, 
however, near the rivers, is fertile in paſtures. The ca- 
pital town is Manſredonia. 
CAPITANIA, in geography, an appellation given 
to the 12 governments eſtabliſhed by the Portugueſe in 
the Braſils. . 


CAPITATION, a tax or impoſition raiſed on each 


perſon, in proportion to his labour, induſtry, office, 


rank, &c. It is a very ancient kind of tribute.» The 
Latins call it fributum, by which taxes on perſons are 
diſtinguiſhed from taxes on merchandiſe, which were 
called vectigalia. | 
Capitations are never practiſed among us but in exi- 
gencies of ſtate. In France the capitation was intro- 
duced by Lewis XIV. in 1695; and is a tax very dif- 
ferent from the taille, being levied from all perſons 
whether they be ſubject to the taille or not. The clergy 
pay no capitation, but the princes of the blood are not 
exempted from it. 7 11 4 
CAPITE, in law, (from caput, i. e. rex; whence 
tenere in capite, is to hold of the ling, the head or lord 
paramount of all the lands in the kingdom): An an- 
cient tenure of land, held immediately of the king, as 
of his crown, either by knight's ſervice, or by ſoccage. 
It is now aboliſhed. See Tex URE. | | 
Carirk Cenſi, in antiquity, the loweſt rank of Ro- 
man citizens, who in public taxes were rated the leaſt 
of all, being ſuch as never were worth above 365 aſſes. 
They were ſuppoſed to have. been thus called, becauſe 
they were rather counted and marſhalled by their heads 
than by their eſtates. The capite cenſi made part of the 


ſixth claſs of citizens, being below the proletarii, who 


formed the other moiety of that claſs. They were not 
enrolled in the army, as being judged not able to ſup- 
port the expence of war; for in thoſe days the ſoldiers 
maintained themſelves. It does not appear, that be- 
fore Caius Marius any of the Roman generals liſted 
the capite cenſi in their armies. 

CAPITOL, Carirtotium, in antiquity, a famous 
fort or caſtle, on the Mons Capitolinus at Rome, where- 
in was a temple dedicated to Jupiter, thence alſo deno- 
minated Capitolinus, in which the ſenate anciently aſ- 
ſembled; and which {till ſerves as the city-hall, or 
town-houſe, for the meeting of the conſervators of the 
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Roman people. — It had its name capitol, from ca 


man's head, ſaid to have been found freſh, and yet 


bleeding, upon dig ing the foundation of the temple del 
Fapiter. Arnobius adds, that te 


built in honour o 
man's name was Tolur, whence caput-tolium.—The firſt 
foundations of the capitol were laid by Tarquin the 
Elder, in the year of Rome 139. His ſucceſſor Servius 
raiſed the walls; and Tarquin the Proud finiſhed it, in 
the year 221. But it was not conſecrated till the third 
year after the expulſion of the kings, and eſtabliſhment 
of the conſulate. The ceremony of the dedication of 
"ww OR was performed by the conſul Horatius in 
246. | 

The capitol conſiſted of three parts; a nave ſacred 
to Jupiter; and two wings, the one conſecrated to Juno, 
the other to Minerva: it was aſcended to by ſtairs; the 
frontiſpiece and ſides were ſurrounded with galleries, in 
which thoſe who were honoured with triumphs enter. 
tained the ſenate at a magnificent banquet, after the ſa- 
crifices had been offered to the gods. 

Both the inſide and outſide were enriched with an in- 
finity of ornaments, the moſt diſtinguiſhed of which 
was the ſtatue of Jupiter, with his golden thunderbolt, 
his ſceptre, and crown. In the capitol alſo were a 
temple to Jupiter the guardian, and another to Juno, 
with the mint; and on the deſcent of the hill was the 
temple of Concord. This beautiful edifice contained 
the moſt ſacred depoſits of religion, ſuch as the ancylia, 
the books of the Sibyls, Cc. | 

The capitol was burnt under Vitellias, and rebuilt 
under Velpaſian. It was burnt a ſecond time by light- 
ning under Titus, and reſtored by Domitian. 

123 the name capito/ was likewiſe applied to 
all the principal temples, in moſt of the colonies 
throughout the Roman empire ; as at Conſtantinople, 
—.— Carthage, Ravenna, Capua, Sc. — That of 
Tholouſe, has given the name of capitouls to its eche · 
vins or ſheriffs. 57 

CAPITOLINE Gaus, annual games inſtituted by 
Camillus, in honour of Jupiter Capitolinus, and in com- 
memoration of the capitol's not being taken by the 


Gauls. Plutarch tells us, that a part of the ceremony 


conſiſted in the public criers putting up the Hetrurians 
to ſale by auction: they alſo took an old man, and ty- 
ing a golden bulla about his neck, , expoſed him to the 
public derifion. Feſtus ſays they alſo dreſſed him in a 

retexta.-- There was another kind of Capitoline games, 
inſtituted by Domitian, wherein there were rewards 
and crowns beſtowed on the poets, champions, orators, 
hiſtorians, and muficians. Theſe laſt Capitoline games 
were celebrated every five years, and became ſo famous, 
that, inſtead of calculating time by luſtra, they began 


to count by Capitoline games, as the Greeks did by 0- 


lympiads. It appears, however, that this cuſtom was 
not of long continuance. 7141 
CAPITOLINUS (Julius), an hiſtorian in the be- 
inning of the fourth age under Diocleſian, to whom 
be inſcribed the Lives of Verus, Antoninus Pius, Clo- 
dius Balbinus, Macrinus, the Maximins, and the Gor- 
dians. He wrote other lives, which are moſt of them 
loſt. | | . N 
CAPITOUL, an appellation given to the chief ma- 
giſtrates of Thoulouſe, on account of their meeting ' 
a place called the Capitol. They are eight in number; 
are choſen annually; and have each the government : 


put, a Capita 


pitul 


appad 


CAP 
or precin&, like the wards of London. 
APITULA'TION, in military affairs, a treaty 
ween the inhabitants or garriſon of a place 
beſiegers, for the delivering up the 
lace on certain conditions. — The moſt honourable and 
terms of capitulation are, To march out at 


pitulation A eff 


appadocia. made bet 
beſieged, and the 


2 with arms and baggage, drums beating, 


ing, a match lighted at both ends, and ſome 
2 2 wa Tink and convoys for their bag- 
age and for their kick and wounded, 

Ap1TULATION, in the German polity, a contract 
which the emperor makes with the electors, in the name 
of all the princes and ſtates in the empire, before he 1s 
declared emperor, and which he ratifies before he is 
raiſed to that ſovereign dignity. The principal points 
which the emperor undertakes to obſerve are, 1. To 
defend the church and empire. 2. 'To obſerve the fun- 
damental laws of the empire. And, 3. To maintain 
and preſerve the rights, privileges, and immunities of 
the electors, princes, and other ſtates of the empire, 
ſpecified in the capitulation. Theſe articles and capi- 
tulations are preſented to the emperor by the electors 
only, without the concurrence of the other ſtates, who 
have coniplained from time to time of ſuch proceed- 
ings; and in the time of the Weſtphalian treaty, in 
1648, it was propoſed to deliberate in the following 


but the electors have always found means of eluding 
the execution of this article. In order, however, to give 
ſome ſatisf ion to their adverſaries, they have inſerted 
in the capitulations of the emperors, and 1n that of Fran- 
cis I. in particular, a promiſe to uſe all their influence 
to bring the affair of a perpetual capitulation to a con- 
cluhon. Some German authors own, that this capitu- 
lation limits the emperor's power; but maintain that it 
does not weaken his ſovereignty : though the moſt part 
maintain that he 1s not :bſolute, becaule he receives the 
empire under conditions which ſets bounds to an abſo- 
Jute authority. | 
CAPNOIDES, in botany, the trivial name of a ſpe- 
cies of Fu uARIA. 
CAPO r1no, a large barren rock in the territory of 
the Genoeſe, which has a caſtle on its eaſtern peak. 
Near it is a ſmall harbour of the ſame name, 13 miles 
calt by ſouth of Genoa. | . 5 
Caro „ria, a conſiderable town of Italy, in Iſtria, 
on the gulph of Trieſte, with a biſhop's ſee, and ſubje& 
to the Venetians. The air is wholeſome and temperate 
ts principal revenue conſiſts in wine and ſalt. E. Long. 
14. 0. N. Lat. 45. 48. | 
CAPON, a cock-chicken, gelded 


as ſoon as left by 


uſe either to lead chickens, ducklings, plieaſants, &c. 
and defend them from the kites and buzzards; or to 
feed for the table, they being reckoned more delicate 
than either a cock or a hen. | 
CAPONIERE, or CAPPONIERE, in fortification, a 
covered lodgement, ſunk four or five feet into the 
Pong, encompaſſed with a little parapet about two 
*t high, ſerving to ſupport ſeveral planks covered 
7 earth. The caponiere is large enough to contain 
e 20 ſoldiers; and is uſually r. in the glacis on 
he Ry of the counterſcarp, and in dry moats; 
0 ittle embraſures for the ſoldiers to fire through. 
PPADOCIA, an ancient kingdom of Alia, 


diet, upon a way of making a perpetual capitulation; 
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comprehending all that country which lies between Cappadoecia. 
mount Taurus and the Euxine Sea, It was divided by 

the Perſians into two ſatrapies or governments; by the 

Macedonians into two kingdoms, the one called Cap- 

padocia ad Taurum ; the other Cappadocia ad Pontum, 

and commonly Pontus; for the hiſtory, &c. of which 
laſt, ſee the article Poxrus. 

Carrapocia Magna, or Cappadocia properly ſo call- 
ed, lies between the 38 and 41 degrees of north lati- 
tude. It was bounded by Pontus on the north, Lycao- 
nia and part of Armenia Major on the ſouth, Galatia 
on the weſt, and by Euphrates and part of Armenia 
Minor on the eaſt, The firſt king of Cappadocia we 
read of in hiſtory was Pharnaces, who was preferred 
to the crown by Cyrus king of Perſia, who gave him 
his ſiſter Atoſſa in marriage. This is all we find re- 
corded of him, except that he was killed in a war with 
the Hyrcanians. After him came a ſucceſſion of eight 
kings, of whom we know ſcarce any thing but that 
they continued faithful to the Perſian intereh. In the 
time of Alexander the Great, Cappadocia was govern- 
ed by Ariarathes II. who, notwithſtanding the vaſt 
conqueſts and fame of the Macedonian monarch, con- 
tinued unſhaken in his fidelity to the Perſians, Alex- 
ander was prevented by death from invading his domi- 
nions; but Perdiccas marching againſt him with a 
powerful and well diſciplined army, diſperſed his for- 
ces, and having taken Ariarathes himſelf priſoner, cru- 
cified him, with all thoſe of the royal blood whom he 
could get into his power. Diodorus tells us that he 
was killed in the battle. He is ſaid to have reigned 
82 years. His ſon Ariarathes III. having eſcaped the 
general ſlaughter of the royal family, fled into Arme- 
nia, where he lay concealed, till the civil diſſenſions 
which aroſe among the Macedonians uy him a fair 
opportunity of recovering his paternal kingdom. A- 
myntas, at that time the governor of Cappadocia, op- 

defeated in a pitched battle, the 

acedonians were obliged to abandon all the ſtrong 
holds. Ariarathes, after a long and peaceable reign, 
left his kingdom to his ſon Ariaramnes II. He applied 
himſelf more to the arts of peace than war, in conſe- 


+ quence of which Cappadocia flouriſhed greatly during 


his reign. He was ſucceeded by his fon A riarathes IV. 
oved a very warlike prince, and having overcome 


' Arſaces, founder of the Parthiau monarchy, conſider- 


the dam, or as ſoon as he begins to crow. They are of 
ving paid 200 talents by way of fine, for taking 


ably enlarged his own dominions. 

He was ſucceeded by Ariarathes V. who marrying 
the daughter of Antiochus the Great, entered into an 
alliance with that prince againſt the Romans ; but An- 
tiochus being defeated, the king of Cappodocia was ob- 
liged to ſue for peace, which he obtained, after ha- 
u 
arms againſt the people of Rome. He afterwards al. 
ſifted the republic with men and money againſt Perſeus 
king of Macedon, on which account he was by the ſe- 


nate honoured with the title of the fiend and ally of the 


Roman people. He left the kingdom in a very flouriſh- 
ing condition to his ſou Mithridates, who on his acceſſion 
took the name of Ariarathes VI. 

This prince (ſurnamed Philopator, from the filial _ 
refpe& and love he ſhewed his father from his very in- 
fancy) immediately renewed the alliance with Rome. 
Out of mere good-nature he reſtored Mithrobuzanes ſon 
to Ladriades king of the Leſſer Armenia to bis _— | 

| kivg- 
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Cappadocia. kingdom, though he foreſaw that the Armenians would 
Watt al old of that opportunity to join Artaxias, who was 
then on the point of invading Cappadocia, Theſe dif- 
ferences, however, were ſettled, before they came to 
an open rupture, by the Roman legates; and Ariarathes 
ſeeing himſelf thus delivered from an impending war by 
the mediation of the republic, preſented the ſenate with 
2 golden crown, and offered his ſervice. wherever they 
thought proper to employ him. The ſenate in return 
ſent him a ſtaff, and chair of ivory; which were pre- 
ſents uſually beſtowed on thoſe only whom they looked 
upon as attached to their intereſt. Not Jong before 
this, Demetrius Soter king of Syria had offered Aria- 
rathes his ſiſter in marriage, the widow of Perſeus king 
of Macedon : but this offer the king of Cappadocia was 
obliged to decline for fear of offending the Romans; and 
his ſo doing was in the higheſt degree acceptable to 
the republic, who reckoned him among the chief of her 
allies. Demetrius, however, being greatly incenſed 
at the flight put upon his ſiſter, ſet up a pretender to 
the throne, one Orophernes, a ſuppoſititious, or, as 
others call him, a natural ſon of the deceaſed king. 
The Romans ordered Eumenes king of Pergamus to. 
aſſiſt Ariarathes with all his forces: which he did, but 
to no purpoſe; for the confederates were overthrown by 
Demetrius, and Ariarathes was obliged to abandon the 
kingdom to his rival. This happened about 159 years 
before Chriſt, and the uſurpers immediately diſpatched 
ambaſſadors to Rome with a golden crown. The ſe· 
nate declined accepting the preſent, till they heard his 
pretenſions to the kingdom ; and this Orophernes, by 
ſuborned witneſſes, made appear ſo plain, that the ſe- 
nate decreed that Ariarathes and he ſhould reign as 
artners; but next year, Orophernes was driven out by 
Attalus brother to Eumenes, and his ſucceſſor to the 
kingdom of Pergamus. 

* being thus reſtored, immediately de- 
manded of the Priennians 400 talents of gold which 
Orophernes had depoſited with tbem. They honeſtly 
replied, that as they had been truſted with the money 
by Orophernes, they could deliver it to none but him- 
ſelf, or ſuch as came in his name. Upon this, the kin 
entered their territories with an army, deſtroying all 
with fire and ſword. The Priennians, however, ſtill 
perſevered in their integrity; and though their city was 
beſieged by the united forces of Ariarathes and Atta- 
Jus, not only made an obftinate defence, but found 
means to reſtore the ſum to Orophernes. At laſt they 
applied to the Romans for aſſiſtance, who enjoined the 
two kings to raiſe the ſiege, under pain of being de- 
clared enemies to the republic. Ariarathes * 
ly obeyed; aud marching his army into Aſſyria, joined 
Alexander Epiphanes againſt Demetrius Soter, by 
whom he had been 2 driven out of his kingdom. 
In the very firſt engagement Demetrius was ſlain, and 
his army entirely diſperſed, Ariarathes having on that oc- 
caſion given uncommon proofs of his courage and con- 
duct. Some years after, a war breaking out between 
the Romans and Ariſtonicus who claimed the kingdom 
of Pergamus in right of his father, Ariarathes joined 
the former, and was (lain in the ſame battle in which 
P. Craſſus proconſul of Aſia was taken, and the Ro- 
man army cut in pieces. He left ſix ſons by his wife 
Laodice, on whom the Romans beſtowed Lycaonia and 
Cilicia, But Laodice, fearing leſt her children, when 


1 


* 
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they came of age, ſhould take the governm 
her hands, poiſoned five of them, the — 1 — | 
having eſcaped her cruelty by being conveyed out of 
the kingdom. The queen herſelf was ſoon after ut to 
death by her ſubjects, who could not bear — 
and tyrannical government. 9:4 
Laodice was ſucceeded by Ariarathes VII wh 
ſoon after his acceſſion, married another Ld 
daughter of Mithridates the Great, hoping to end . 
that prince a powerful friend to ſupport him againſt Ni. 
comedes king of Bithynia, who ey claim to part of 
Cappadocia, But Mithridates, inſtead of aſſiſtin 
procured one Gordius to poiſon, his unhappy ſon-in-law; 
and, on his death, ſeized the kingdom, under pretence. 
of maintaining the rights of the Cappadocians againſt 
Nicomedes, till the children of Ariarathes were in 2 
condition to govern the kingdom. The Cappadociang 
at firſt fancied themſelves 5 to their new protec- 
tor; but, finding him unwilling to reſign the kingdom 
to the lawful heir, they roſe up in arms, and, drivin 
out all the garriſons placed by Mithridates, placed on 
the throne Ariarathes VIII. eldeſt ſon of their deceaſed 


ppad 


king. 

The new prince found himſelf immediately engaged 
in a war with Nicomedes ; but, being aſſiſted by 75 
thridates, not only drove him out of Cappadocia, but 
ſtripped him of a great part of his hereditary domi- 
nions, On the concluſion of the ce, Mithridates 
ſeeking for ſome pretence to quarrel with Ariarathes, 
inſiſted upon his recalling Gordius, who had, murdered 
his father; which being rejected with abhorrence, a war 
enſued. Mithridates took the field firſt, in hopes of 
over-running Cappodocia before Ariarathes could be in 
a condition to make head againſt him; but, contrary 
to his expeQation, he was met on the frontiers by the 
king of Cappadocia with an army no way inferior to 
his own. Hereupon he invited Ariarathes to a confe- 
rence; and, in fight of both armies, tabbed him with a 
dagger, which he had concealed under his garment, 
This ſtruck ſuch terror into the Cappadocians, that 
they immediately diſperſed, and gave Mithridates an 
opportunity of poſſeſſing himſelf of the kingdom with- 
out the leaft oppoſition, The Cappadocians, however, 
not able to endure the tyranny of his prefects, ſoon 
ſhook off the yoke; and recalling the king's brother, 
who had fled into the province of Aſia, proclaimed him 
king. He was ſcarce ſeated on the throne, however, 
before Mithridates invaded the kingdom at the head of 
a very numerous army, and having drawn Ariarathes to 
a battle, defeated his army with great ſlaughter, and 
obliged him to abandon the kingdom. The unhappy 

rince ſoon after died of grief; and Mithridates be- 
— the kingdom on his ſon, who was then but 
eight years old, giving him alſo the name of Aria- 
rather. But Nicomedes Philopator king of Bithynia, 
fearing leſt Mithridates, having now got poſſeſſion of 
the whole kingdom of Cappadocia, ſhould invade his 
territories, ſuborned a youth to. paſs himſelf for the 
third ſonof Ariarathes, and to preſent to them a petition 
in order to be reſtored to his father's kingdom. With 
him he ſent to Rome Laodice, ſiſter of Mithridates, 
whom he had married after the death of her former huſ- 
band Ariarathes. Laodice declared before the ſenate, 
that ſhe had three ſons by Ariarathes, and that the pe- 
titioner was one of them ; but that ſhe had been - 


TT 


* 


j _ 

; im concealed, leſt he ſhould undergo the 
— 2 wary his brothers. The ſenate aſſured him 
that they would at all events reinſtate him in his king- 
dom. But, in the mean time, Mithridates having no- 
tice of theſe tranſactions, diſpatched Gordius to Rome, 
to undeceive the ſenate, and to perſuade them that the 

outh to whom he had reſigned the kingdom of Cap- 
Lp rs was the lawful ſon of the late king, and grand- 
fon to Ariarathes who had loſt his life in the ſervice of 
the Romans againſt Ariſtonicus. : This e, em- 
t the ſenate upon inquiring more narrowly in- 

N r bs thi whole plot was diſcovered ; 
upon which Mithridates was ordered to reſign 19 
docia, and the kingdom was declared free. The Cap- 
adocians, however, in a ſhort time ſent ambaſſadors 
to Rome, acquainting the ſenate that they could not 
live without a king. This greatly ſurpriſed the Ro- 
mans, who had ſuch an averſion to royal authority; but 
they gave them Jeave to elect a king of their own nation, 
As the family of Pharnaces was now extinct, the Cap- 
adocians choſe Ariobarzanes; and their choice was ap- 


himſelf a ſteady friend to the Romans. | 
Ariobarzanes had ſcarce taken poſſeſſion of his king- 
dom, when he was driven out by Tigranes king of Ar- 
menia; who reſigned Cappadocia to the ſon of Mithri- 
dates, in purſuance of an alliance previouſly concluded 
between the two parties. Ariobarzanes fled to Rome; 
and, having engaged the ſenate in his cauſe, he re- 
turned into Afia with Sylla, who was enjoined to re- 
ſtore him to his kingdom. This was eaſily performed 
by Sylla, who, with a ſmall body of troops, routed 
Gordius who came to meet him on the borders of Cap- 
padocia at the head of a numerous army. Sylla, how- 
ever, had ſcarce turned his back, when Ariobarzanes 
was again driven out by Ariarathes the ſon of Mithri- 
dates, on whom Tigranes had beſtowed the kingdom 
of Cappadocia. This obliged Sylla to return into A- 
ſia, where he was attended with his uſual ſucceſs, and 
Ariobarzanes was again placed on the throne. After the 
death of Sylla, he was the third time forced by Mithri- 
dates to abandon his kingdom ; but Pompey, having en- 
tirely defeated Mithridates near mount Stella, reſtored 
Ariobarzanes to his throne, and rewarded him for his 
ſervices during the war, with the provinces of Sophene, 
Gordiene, and great part of Cilicia. The king, how- 
ever, being now advanced in years, and * of 


crown to his fon Ariobarzanes, in preſence of Pom- 
pey ; and never afterwards troubled himſelf with af- 
fairs of (tate, | 
Ariobarzanes II. proved no leſs faithful to the Ro- 
mans than his father had been. On the breaking out 
of the civil war between Cæſar and Pompey, he ſided 
with the latter; but after the death of Pompey, he was 
received into favour by Cæſar, who even beſtowed up- 
on him great part of Armenia, While Czfar was en- 
gaped in a war with the Egyptians, Pharnaces king 
of Pontus invaded Cappadocia, and ſtripped Ariobar- 
*ancs of all his dominions ; but Cæſar, having defeated 
Pharnaces, reſtored the king of Cappadocia, and ho- 
noured him with new titles 
— of Cæſar, Ariobarzanes, having refuſed to join 
rutus and Caſſius, was ye them declared an enemy to 
t 


th i 
Vos and ſoon after taken priſoner and put 
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roved by the ſenate, he having on all occaſions ſhown 


ſpending the remainder of his life in eaſe, reſigned the 


of friendſhip. After the 
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to death. He was ſucceeded by his brother Ario- Cappadocia, 
barzanes III. who was, by Marc Anthony, deprived 28 
both of his kingdom and life; and in him ended the fa- 

mily of Ariobarzanes. 

Archelaus,-the grandſon of that general of the ſame 
name who commanded againſt Sylla in the Mithridatic 
war, was by Marc Anthony placed on the throne of 
Cappadocia, though nowiſe related either to the fa- 
mily of Pharnaces or Ariobarzanes. His preferment 
was entirely owing to his mother Glaphyra, a woman 
of great beauty, but of a looſe behaviour, who, in return 
for her compliance with the deſires of Anthony, ob- 
tained the kingdom of Cappadocia for her ſon. In the 
war between Auguſtus and Anthony, he joined the 
latter; but, at the interceſſion of the Cappadocians, 
was pardoned by the emperor. He afterwards received 
from him Armenia the Leſſer, and Cilicia Trachæa, for 
having aſſiſted the Romans in clearing the ſeas of pi- 
rates who greatly infeſted the coaſts of Aſia, He con- 
trated a ſtrict friendſhip with Herod the Great, king 
of Judzaz and even married his daughter Glaphyra to 
Alexander, Herod's ſon. In the reign of Tiberius, 


Arxchelaus was ſummoned to appear before the ſenate ; 


for he had always been hated by that emperor, be- 
cauſe in his retirement at Rhodes he had paid him no 
ſort of reſpect. This had proceeded from no averſion 
in him to Tiberius, but from the warning given Ar- 
chelaus to his friends at Rome. For Caius Cæſar, the 
2 heir to the empire, was then alive, and had 
een ſent to compoſe the differences of the eaſt, whence 
the friendſhip of Tiberius was then looked upon as dan- 
gerous. But when he came to the empire, Tiberius, 
remembering the diſreſpect ſhewn him by Archelaus, 
enticed the . to Rome by means of letters from Li- 
via, who promiſed him her ſon Tiberius's pardon, pro- 
vided he came in perſon to implore it. Archelaus o- 
beyed the ſummons, aud haſtened to Rome; where he 
was received by the emperor with great wrath and con- 
tempt, and ſoon after accuſed as a criminal in the ſe- 
nate. 'The crimes of which he was accuſed were mere 
fictions; but his concern at ſeeiog himſelf treated as a 
malefaQor was ſo great, that he died ſoon after of grief, 
or, as others ſay, ſaid violent hands on himſelf. He is 
ſaid to have reigned 50 years. * > 
On the death of Archelaus, the kingdom of Cappado- 
cia was reduced to a Roman province, and governed 
by thoſe of the equeſtrian order. It continued ſubje& 
to the Romans till the invaſion of the eaſtern empire 


by the Turks, to whom it is now ſubjet, but has 


no diſtinguiſhing modern name. In what was an- 
ciently called Cappadocia, however, the Turks have 
four Beglerbeglics, called Siwas, T rebizond, Maraſch, 
and Cogni. 

In the time of the Romans, the inhabitants of Cap- 
padocia bore ſo bad a character, and were reputed ſo vici- 
ous and lewd, that, among the neighbouring nations, a 
wicked man was emphatically called a Cappadecian. In 
after ages, however, their lewd diſpoſit ion was ſo cor- 
rected and reſtrained by the pure doctrines of Chri- 
ſtianity, that no country whatever has produced greater 
champions of the Chriftian religion, or given to the 
church prelates of more unblemithed characters. 

We have now no ſyſtem of the Cappadocian laws, and 
ſcarce wherewithal to form any particular idea of them. 
As to their commerce, they carried on a conſiderable 

9 V trade 
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Cappadocia trade in horſes, great numbers of which were produ- 
[ 


Capparis, 


' ſuperſtitious rites o 


cd in their country; and we read of them in Scrip- 
ture as frequenting the fairs of Tyre with this commo- 
dity. As Cappadocia abounded with mines of ſilver, 
braſs, iron, and alum, and afforded great ſtore of ala- 
baſter, cryſtal, and jaſper, it is probable that they 
might ſupply the neighbouring countries with theſe 
commodities. , $1 000257 
The religion of the ancient Cappadocians was much 
the ſame with that of the Perſians. At Comana there 
was a rich and ſtately temple dedicated to Bellona; 
whoſe battles the prieſts and their attendants vſed to 
repreſent on ſtated days, cutting and i. each 
other as if ſeized with an enthuſiaſtic fury. No leſs fa- 
mous and magnificent were the temples of Apollo Ca- 
tanius, and of Jupiter: the laſt of which had 3ooo ſa- 
cred ſervants, or religious votaries. 'The chief prieſt 
was next in rank to that of Comana; and, according to 
Strabo, had an yearly revenue of 15 talents. Diana Per- 
ſica was worſhipped in a city called Caſtaballa, where 
women, devoted to the worſhip of that goddeſs, were 
reported to tread barefooted on burning coals, with- 
out receiving any hurt. The temples of Diana at Dio- 
ſpolis, and + Anias at Zela, were likewiſe held in great 
veneration both by the Cappadocians and Armenians, 
who flocked to them from all parts. In the latter were 
tendered all oaths in matters of conſequence ; and the 
chief among the prieſts was no way 3 in dignity, 
power, and wealth, to any in the kingdom; having a 
royal attendance, and an unlimited authority over all 
the inferior ſervants and officers of the temple. The 
Romans, who willingly adopted all the ſuperſtitions and 
F the nations they conquered, great- 
ly increaſed the revenues of this and other temples ; 
conferring the prieſthood on ſuch as they thought moſt 
fit for carrying on their defigns.—We are told that hu- 
man ſacrifices were offered at Comana ; and that this 
barbarous cuſtom was brought by Oreſtes and his ſiſter 
Iphigenia from Taurica Scythica, where men and wo- 
men were immolated to Diana, But this cuſtom, if 
ever it obtained in Cappadocia, was aboliſhed in the 
times of the Romans. | 
CAPPANUS, a name given by ſome authors to 
a worm that adheres to. and gnaws the bottoms of 
ſhips; to which it is extremely pernicious, eſpecially 
in the Eaft and Weſt Indies: to prevent this, ſeveral 
ſhips have lately been ſheathed with copper; the firſt 
trial of which was made on his majeſty's frigate the 
Alarm. Is 
CAPPARIS, the Car za-BZusn; a genus of the mo- 
nia order, belonging to the polyandria claſs of plants. 
here are ſeven ſpecies. The ſpinoſa, or common ca- 
per, is a low ſhrub, generally growing out of the joints 
of old walls, the fiſſures of rocks, and amongft rubbiſh, 
in moſt of the warm parts of Europe: it hath woody 
talks, which fend out many lateral ſlender branches; 
under each of theſe are placed two ſhort crooked ſpines, 
between which and the branches comes out the foot- 
talks of the leaves, which are fingle, ſhort, and ſuſtain 
a round, fmooth, entire leaf. t the intermediate 


empalement is gathered for pickling. 'Thoſe which are 
laſt, expand in form of a ſingle ole, 


white petals, which are roundiſh and concave; in 
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middle are placed a 


had multiplied to ſuch a degree, that they were become 


jouns between the branches, come out the flowers on 
ng foot-ſtalks ; before theſe expand, the bud with the 


having five a5 1) 
e 


CA Þ 
at number of long ſtamina, ſur. 
rounding a ſtyle which riſes above them, and crowneq Capn, 
with an oval germen, which afterwards becomes — 
ſule filled with kidney-ſhaped ſeeds, | 

Culture, This plant is very difficultly preſerved in 
Britain: it delights to grow in crevices of rocks, old 
walls, &c. and always thrives beſt in an horizontal po. 
ture; ſo that, when planted either in pots, or in the full 
ground, they ſeldom thrive, though they may be kept 
alive for ſome years. They are propagated by ſeeds 
in the warm parts of Europe, but very ſeldom in Bri. 
tain. | | 
Te. The buds, pickled with vinegar, &c. are 
brought to Britain annually from Italy and the Medi. 
terranean. They are ſuppoſed to excite appetite and 
aſſiſt digeſtion ; and to be particularly uſeful as deter- 
wu and aperients in obſtructions of the liver and 

pleen. 

CAPRA, or Goar, a genus of quadrupeds belong. 
ing to the order of pecora. The horns are hollow, turn- 
ed upwards, ere, and ſcabrous. There are eight fore- 
teeth in the under jaw, and none in the upper; and 
they have no dog-teeth. This genus conſiſts of 12 ſpe. 
cies, Viz. 

I. The uixcus, or common goat, with arched cari. pate 
nated horns, and a long beard. It is a native of the LX. 
eaſtern mountains. | 

The goat is an animal of more ſagacity than the 
ſheep. Inſtead of having an antipathy at mankind, 
they voluntarily mingle with them, and are eaſily ta- 
med, Even in vninhabited countries, they betray no 
ſavage diſpoſitions, In the year 1698, an Engliſh veſ- 
ſel having put in to the iſland of Bonaviſta, two ne- 
groes came aboard, and offered gratis to the captain as 
many goats as he pleaſed. The captain expreſſed his 
aſtoniſhment at this offer. But the negroes replied, that 
there were only 12 perſons in the iſland ; that the goats 
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extremely troubleſome; and that, inſtead of having any 
difficulty in catching them, they followed the men 
wherever they went, and were ſo obſtinately officious, 
that they could not get quit of them upon any account 
whatever. $38 

Goats are ſenſible of careſſes, and capable of a con- 
fiderable degree of friendſhip. They are ſtronger, 
more agile, and leſs timid, than ſheep. - They have a 
lively, capricions, -and wandering diſpoſition; are fond 
of high and ſolitary places; and frequently a upon 
the very points of rocks. They are more eaſily ſup- 

rted than any other animal of the ſame ſize; for there 
18 hardly an herb, or the bark of a tree, which they will 
not eat with pleaſure. Neither are they liable to ſo 
many diſeaſes as ſheep : they can bear heat and cold 
with lefs inconvenience. The actions and movements 
of animals depend more upon the force and variety of 
their ſenſations, than the Rructure of their bodies: the 
natural inconſtancy or fancifulneſs of goats is accord- 
ingly expreſſed by the irregularity of their actions: they 
walk, ſtop ſhort, run, jump, ſhow, and hide themſelves, 
as it were by mere caprice, and without any other cauſe 


than what ariſcs from the natural vivacity of their tem- 
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The buck will copulate when he is a year old, and 
the female when ſhe is ſeven months. But as this is ra- 
ther premature, they are generally reſtrained till wy 


nths or two years. The buck is bald, beau- 
— Ta” vigorous z — is ſufficient to ſerve 150 fe- 
males. A buck for propagation ſhould be large, hand- 
ſome, and about two years of age; his nec ſhould 
be (hort, and fleſhy; his head ſlender ; his ears pen- 
dent ; his thighs thick; his limbs firm; his hair black, 
thick, and ſoft; and his beard ſhould be Jong and 
buſhy. The females are generally in ſeaſon from Sep- 
tember to the end of November. At that time the 
males drive whole flocks of the females continually from 
place to lace, and fill the whole atmoſphere around 
them with their * diſagreeable odour; which, tho' 
as diſagreeable as aſa cetida itſelf, yet may be condu- 
cive to prevent many diſtempers, and to cure nervous 
and hyſterical ones. Horſes are ſuppoſed to be much 
refreſhed by it; on which account many people keep a 
he-goat in their ſtuds or ſtables. 

Goats go with young four months and an half, and 
bring forth from the latter end of February to the latter 
end of April: having only two teats, they generally bring 
forth but one or two young; ſometimes three; and in 

ood warm paſtures there have been inſtances, tho” rare, 
of their bringing forth four at a time. They continue 
fruitful till they are ſeven years of ge 3 but a buck 

oat is ſeldom kept after he is five. Both young and 
old are affected by the weather; a rainy ſeaſon makes 
them thin, a dry ſunny one makes them fat and 
blythe: their exceſſive venery prevents their longevity; 
for in our climate they ſeldom live above 11 or 12 
cars. 
The food of this animal coſts next to nothing, as it 
lives moſtly upon ſuch plants as are rejected by other 
cattle, and can ſupport itſelf even upon the moſt bar- 
ren mountains. But their produce is valuable. The 
whiteſt wigs are made of its hair; for which purpoſe 
that of the he- goat is moſt in requeſt: the whiteſt and 
cleareſt is ſelected from that which Bow on the 
haunches, where it is longeſt and thickeſt: a ſkin 
well haired is ſold for a guinea; ou a ſkin of bad 
hue, and ſo yellow as to baffle the barber's ſkill to 
bleach, will not fetch above 18 d. or 27. The Welſh 
goats are far ſuperior in ſize, and in length and fine- 
neſs of hair, to thoſe of other mountainous countries. 
Their uſual colour is white: thoſe of France and the 
Alps are ſhort-haired, reddiſh, and the horns ſmall. 
Bolſters made from the hair of a goat were in uſe in 
the days of Saul, as appears from 1 Samuel xix. 13. 
The ſpecies very probably was the Angora goat, which 
is only found in the Eaſt; and whoſe ſoft and filky hair 
ſupplied a moſt luxurious couch. 

The ſuet of the goat is in great eſteem as well as the 
hair, Many of the inhabitants of Caernarvonſhire ſuf- 
fer theſe animals to run wild on the rocks in winter as 
well as in ſummer ; and kill them in October for the 
fake of their fat, either by ſhooting them with bullets, 
or by running them down with dogs like deer. The 
goats killed for this purpoſe are about four or five years 
old. Their ſuet will make candles far ſuperior in white- 
neſs and goodneſs to thoſe made from that of the ſheep 
or the ox, and accordingly brings a much ter price 
in the market; nor are the horns without their uſe, the 
country people making of them. excellent handles for 
tucks and pen-knives. The ſkin is peculiarly well ad- 
aptec for the glove manufactory, eſpecially that of the 
Lid: abroad it is dreſſed and made into ſtockings, bed- 
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ticks, bed-hangings, ſheets, and even ſhirts. In the Copra. 
army it covers the horſeman's arms, and carries the TT 
foot-ſoldier's proviſions. As it takes a dye better than 

any other ſkin, it was formerly much uſed for hangings 

in the houſes of people of fortune, being ſuſceptible of 

the richeſt colours, and when flowered andornamented 

with gold and filver became an elegant and ſuperb fur. 

niture. . 

The fleſh is of great uſe to the inhabitants of thoſe 
countries which abound with goats; and affords them 
a cheap and plentiful proviſion in the winter months, 
when the kids.are brought to market. The haunches 
of the goat are frequently ſalted and dried, and ſupply 
all the uſes of bacon: this by the Welſh is called coch 
yr wden, or hung veniſon. The meat of a ſplayed goat 
of ſix or ſeven years old (which is called %) is reck- 
oned the beſt ; being generally very fat and ſweet. This 
makes an excellent paſty; goes under the name of rock 
veniſon; and is little inferior to that of the deer. 

he milk of the goat is ſweet, nouriſhing, and me- 
dicinal. It is an excellent ſuccedaneum for aſs's milk; 
and has (with a tea-ſpoonful of hartſhora drunk warm 
in bed in the morning, and at four in the afternoon, 
and repeated for ſome time) been a cure for phthiſical 
people before they were gone too far, In ſome of the 
mountainous parts of Scotland and Ireland, the milk is 
made into whey, which has done wonders in this and 
other caſes where coolers and reſtoratives are neceſſary ; 
and to many of thoſe places there is as great a reſort 
of patients of all ranks, as there 1s in England to the 
ſpaws or baths. Tt is not ſurpriſing that the milk of 
this animal is ſo ſalutary, as abe only on the tops, 
tendrils, and flowers, of the mountain ſhrubs, and me- 
dicinals herbs; rejecting the groſſer parts. The blood 
of the he- goat, dried, was formerly reckoned a ſpecific 
in pleuriſies, and is even taken notice of by Dr Mead 
for this purpoſe, but is now deſervedly neglected. 
Cheeſe made of goat's milk is much valued in —— of 
our mountainous countries, when kept to a proper age; 
but has a peculiar taſte and flavour. 

II. The ig Ex, or wild- goat, is the ſtock from whence 
the tame ſpecies ſprung. It has large knotty horns re- 
clined upon its back, 1s of a yellowiſh colour, and its 
beard is black. The females are leſs, and have ſmaller 
horns, more like thoſe of a common ſhe-goat, and with 
few knobs on the upper ſurface: they bring one youn 
one, ſeldom two, at a birth. They inhabit the bighelf 
Alps of the Griſons country and the Valais; are alſo 
found in Crete. 'They are very wild, and difficult to be 
ſhot, as they always & on the higheſt points. 'Their 
chace is exceedingly dangerous: being very ſtrong, they 
often tumble the incautious huntſman down the preci- 
pices, except he has time to lie down and let the ani- 
mals paſs over him. They are ſaid not to be long- 
lived. | I 

III. The MAMBRINA, or Syrian Nei, with reclined 
horns, pendent ears, and a beard. It is a native of the 
Eaſt. Their ears are of a vaſt length; from one to two 
feet; and ſometimes ſo troubleſome, that the owners 
cut off one to enable the animal to feed with more eaſe, 
Theſe animals ſupply Aleppo with milk. 
IV. The xveicarsa, or ſhamoy-goat, has erect and 
hooked horns. The body is of a duſky red colour; but 
the front, top of the head, gullet, and inſide of the ears, 
are white; the under part of the tail is blackiſh ; and 
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— of Davphine, Switzerland, and Italy; the 
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the upper lip is a little divided. It inbabits the Alps 


Pyrenean 
mountains; Greece, and Crete: does not dwell fo high 
in the hills as the ibex, and is found in greater num- 
bers. They feed before ſun · riſe and after ſun- ſet. In 
winter, they lodge in hollows of the rocks, to avoid the 
falls of the Avelenches: during that ſeaſon, they eat 
the ſlender twigs of trees, or the roots of plants and herbs 
which they find beneath the ſnow. They are very ti- 
mid and watchful: each herd has its leader, who keeps 
ſentry on ſome high place while the reft are at food; 
and if it ſees an enemy, gives a ſharp ſort of hiſs, by 
way of ſignal, when they inſtantly take to flight. They 
have a moſt piercing eye, and quick ear and ſcent; and 
are exce Mively ſwift and active. They are hunted during 
winter for their ſkins, which are very uſeful in manu- 
factures; and for their fleſh, which is very well taſted. 
The chace is a laborious employ :- they muſt be got at 
by ſurpriſe, and are often ſhot with riffle- barrel'd guns. 
In their ſtomach is often a hairy bal}, covered with a 
hard cruſt, of an oblong form. They are ſaid to be 
Jong-lived ; bring two, ſeldom three, young ones at a 
time. | 

V. The pkErakss4, is an African goat, with ſmall 
depreſſed horns, bent inwards, lying on the head. It 
is about the ſize of a kid; and the hair is long and pen- 
dulous. 

VI. The xevers4, is likewiſe an African goat, with 
erc& horns, and curved back at the points, It is about 
the fize of a kid of a year old. 

VII. The 6azrLLa, has long, erect, cylindrical 
horns, annulated near the baſe. It inhabits Egypt, the 
Cape, Arabia, the Levant, and India, dwelling in the 

lams. 

1 VIII. The crNVIcATAA, with plated cylindrical 
horns, inhabits Barbary. The hair near the horns is 
longer than in any other part of the body. The fe- 
— want horns: Mr Haſſelquiſt gives the following 
account of this ſpecies. The cervicapra is larger, 
ſwifter, and wilder, than the common rock-goat, and 
can ſcarcely be taken without a falcon. It is met with 
near Aleppo. I have ſeen a variety of this which is 
common in the Eaft, and the horns. appear different; 
erhaps it is a diſtinct ſpecies. This animal loves the 
. of tobacco; and, when caught alive, will ap- 
proach the pipe of the huntſman, though otherwiſe more 
timid than any animal. This is perhaps the only crea- 
ture, beſides man, that delights in the Fell of a poiſon- 
"ous and ſtinking plant. The Arabians hunt it with a 
falcon {falco gentilis, Lin.) I had an excellent oppor- 
tunity of feeing this ſport near Nazareth in Galilee, 
An Arab, mounted on a {ſwift courſer, held the falcon 
in bis hand, as huntſmen commonly do: when he eſpied 
the rock-goat on the top of a mountain, he Jet looſe 
the falcon, which flew in a direct line like an arrow, 
and attacked the animal; fixing the talons of one of 
his feet into the cheek of the creature, and the other 
into its throat, extending his wings obliquely over the 
the animal; ſpreading one towards one of its ears, and 
the other to the oppoſite hip. The animal, thus attack- 
ed, made a leap twice the height of a man, and freed 
himſelf from the falcon: but being wounded, and lo- 
fing his ſtrength and ſpeed, he was again attacked by 
the falcon; which fixed the talons of both its feet into 
the throat of the animal, and held it faft, till the huntſ- 
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man coming up, took it alive, and cut its throat; the 


falcon drinking the blood as a reward for his labour, Cope 


A young falcon, which was learning, was likewiſe put 
to the throat of the goat: by this means are young fal. 
cons taught to fix their talons in the throat of the aui. 


mal, as being the propereſt part; for ſhould the falcon 


fix them in the creature's hip, or ſome other part of the 
body, the huntſman would not only loſe his game, but 
his falcon alſo: for the animal, rouſed by the wound, 


- which could not prove mortal, would run to the de. 


{arts and the tops of the mountains, whither its enem 
keeping its hold, would be obliged to foilow; and, ag 
ing ſeparated from its maſter, muſt of courſe periſh,” 

IX. The BEZoARTICA, or bezoar goat, is bearded, 
and has cylindrical, arched, and wholly annulated horns. 
It is a native of Perſia. The bezoar is found in one of 
its ſtomachs, called abomaſus *. . | 

X. The raxrARIcA, has cylindrical, ſtraight, anny- 
lated horns; the points inclining inward, the ends 
ſmooth; the other part ſurrounded with very promi- 
nent annuli; of a pale yellow colour, and the greateſt 
part ſemipellucid; the cutting teeth are placed lo looſe 
in their ſockets, as to move with the lcaſt touch. The 
male is covered with rough hair like the he- goat, and 
has a very ſtrong ſmell; the female is ſmoother. The 
hair on the bottom of the ſides and the throat is long, 
and reſembles wool; that on the ſides of the neck and 
head is hoary; the back and ſides of a dirty white; 
the breaſt, belly, and inſide of the thighs, of a ſhiniog 
white. The females are hornleſs and timid: if attacked 
by wolves or dogs, the males place them in a circle, 
and ſtand round them with their heads towards the e- 
nemy, and will defend them ſtoutly. They bleat like 
ſheep: their common pace is a trot z when they go falter, 
it is by leaps. They are ſwifter than roebucks. 'They 
feed by lifting up the upper mandible, and going back- 
ward. The tkin is ſoft, and excellent for gloyes, belts, 
&c. Their beſt ſeaſon is in September: at other times, 
the ſkins are penetrated by worms. The fat reſembles 
that of mutton; in taſte, like that of a buck : the head 
is reckoued the moſt delicate part. They are foaid be- 
tween the Tanais and Boriſthenes, and as far as Aſtra - 
can, in flocks of 6000 or 10,000. 

XI. The anmon, has ſemicircular, plain, white horns, 
and no beard. It is about the ſize of a ram, and is a 
native of Siberia. | 

XII. The porcas, or antelope, has cylindrical an- 
nulated horns, bent backward, contorted, and ariſing 
from the front between the eyes. It is a native of A- 
frica and Mexico. Theſe animals are of a moſt elegant 
and active make; of a reſtleſs and timid diſpolition; ex- 
tremely watchful; of great vivacity ; remarkably ſwiſt; 
exceedingly agile; and moſt of their boundings ſo light, 
ſo elaſtic, as to ſtrike the ſpectator with aſtoniſhment, 
What is very fingular, they will ſtop in the middle of 
their courſe for a moment gaze at their purſuers, and 
then reſume their flight. 

As the chace of theſe animals is a favourite diverſion 
with the Eaſtern nations, from that may be collected 
proofs of the rapid ſpeed of the antelope tribe. The 
gre-hound, the fleeteſt of dogs, is unequal in the courle; 
and the ſportſman is obliged to call in the aid of the falcon 
trained to the work, to B20 on the animal and impede 
its motions, to give the dogs time to overtake it. 


India and Perſia a ſort of leopard is made uſe of — 
f ehace: 
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3 an animal that takes its prey, not by ſwift · 
but by the greatneſs of its ſprings, by mo- 
tions fimilar to that of the antelope; but- ſhould the 
leopard fail in its firſt eſſay, the game eſcapes. 
Some ſpecies of the antelopes orm herds of 2000 or 
500, while others keep in mall troops of five or fix. 
They generally refide in hilly countries; thongh ſome 
inhabit plains: they often brouſe like the goat, and 
£-ed on the tender ſhoots of trees, which gives their fleſh 
an excellent flavour. This is to be underſtood of thoſe 
that are taken in the chace; for thoſe that are fattened 
in houſes are far Jeſs delicious. The fleſh of ſome ſpe- 


chace: this i 
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F ualities of the plants they feed on. ; 
0 te Veil makes the antelope a diſtinct genus of 
animals, forming a link between the goat and the deer“: 
with the firſt of which they agree in the texture of the 
horns, which have a core in them, and they never caſt 
them; with the laſt, in the elegance of their form, and 

reat ſwitneſe. He diſtinguiſhes ſeveral ſpecies, among 
which he ranks the gazella, the cervicapra, the bezoar- 
tica, and the tartarica of Linnæus, deſcribed above, 
vun. vin. IX. x. with the Moschus grimmia of the 
ſame author. ; 

Carra-Saltans, in meteorology, a fiery meteor or 
exhalation ſometintes ſeen in the atmoſphere. It forms 
an inflected line, reſembling in fome meaſure the ca- 
perings of a goat 3 whence, it has its name. 

CAPRALA, an iſle of Italy, in the Tuſcan fea, to 
the north-eaſt of Corſica, on which it depends. It is 
pretty populous, and has a ſtrong caftle for its defence. 
It is about 15 miles in circumference. E. Long. 11. 5. 
N. Lat. 43. 75 en , 

CAPRARIA, in botany, a —— of the angioſper- 
mia order, belonging to the didynamia claſs of plants. 
There is but one ſpecies, the biflora, which is a native 
of the warm parts of America. Being a troubleſome 
weed, and without beauty, it is never cultivated, ex- 
cept in botanic gardens for the ſake of variety. 

CAPRAROLA, one of the moſt as pa- 
laces in Italy, ſeated on a hill, in Ronciglione, whoſe 
foot is watered by the river Tircia. It was built by car- 
dinal Farneſe; and has five fronts, in the middle of 
which is a round court, though all the rooms are ſquare, 
-» well proportioned. It is 27 miles north-weſt of 

ome, | 
CAPREZ. See Cars1i. o | 

CAPREOLUS (Elas), an excellent civilian, and 
learned hiſtorian, born, in Breſcia in Italy, wrote an hi- 
Rory of Breſcia, and other works: dicd in 1519. 

CAPRI, (anciently Capree), a city and ifland at the 
entrance of the gulph of Naples, E. 33 14. 50. N. 
Lat. 40. 12008 iſland is only four miles long, and 
one broad; the city is a biſhop's ſee, ſituated on a high 


rock at the weſt end of the iſland. Capreæ was an- 


ciently famous for the retreat of the emperor Tiberius 
for ſeven years, during which he indulged himſelf in the 
be. molt ſcandalous debaucheries *. There ſtood a pharos 
on this iſland, which, a few days before the death of 
that emperor, was overthrown by an earthquake. 
CAPRIATA (Peter John), a civilian and hiſtorian, 
was born at Genoa. He wrote, in Italian, the hiſtory 
of the wars of Italy; an Engliſh tranſlation of which 
Was printed in London in 1663. 
CAPRICORN, in aſtronomy, one of the 12 ſigns 
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re ſaid to taſte of muſk, which perhaps depends 
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of the zodiac. See ASTRONOMY, n* 206. 

The ancients accounted Capricorn the tenth fign ; 
and when the ſun arrived thereat, it made the winter ſol- 
ſtice with regard to our hemiſphere: but the ſtars ha- 
ving advanced a whole fign towards the eaſt, Capricorn 
is now rather the 11 fign; and it is at the ſun's entry 
into Sagittary that the ſolſtice happens, though the an- 
cient manner of ſpeaking is ſtill retained. 

This fign is repreſented on ancient monuments, me- 
dals, &c. as having the forepart of a goat and the hind- 
part of a fiſh, which is the form of an Ægipan; ſome- 
times ſimply under the form of a goat. 

Tropic of Carxicorn, a lefler circle of the ſphere, 
which is parallel to the equinoctial, and at 23* 307 di- 
ſtance from it ſouthwards; paſſing through the begin- 
ning of Capricorn. 

APRIFICATION, a method uſed in the Levant, 
for ripening the fruit of the domeſtic fig-tree, by means 
of inſets bred in that of the wild fig-tree. 

The molt ample and fatisfatory accounts of this 
curious operation in gardening are thoſe of Tournefort 
and Pontedera : the former, in his Vo to the Le- 
vant, and in a Memoir delivered to the academy of 
ſciences at Paris in 1705 ; the latter, in his Arthologia. 
The ſubſtance of Tournefort's account follows. Of 
the thirty ſpecies or varieties of the domeſtic fig-tree 
which are cultivated in France, Spain, and Italy, there 
are but two cultivated in the Archipelago. The firſt 
ſpecies is called ornot, from the old Greek erinos, which 
anſwers to caprificus in Latin, and ſignifies a wild fig- 
tree. The ſecond is the domeſtic or garden fig - tree. 
The former bears ſucceſſively, in the — year, three 
ſorts of fruit, called fornites, cratitires, and orxi ; which, 
though not good to eat, are found abſolutely neceſſary 
towards ripening thoſe of the garden-fig. Theſe fruits 
have a fleek even ſkin; are of a deep green colour; and 
contain in their dry and mealy infide ſeveral male and 
female flowers 
mer above the latter. The fornites appear in Auguſt, 
and continue to November without ripening : in thee are 
bred ſmall worms, which turn to a fort of gnats no- 
where to be ſeen but about theſe trees. In October and 
November, theſe gnats of themſelves make a puncture 
into the fecond fruit, which is called cratitires. Theſe 
do not ſhow themſelves till towards the end of Septem- 
ber. The fornites gradually fall away after the guats 
are gone; the cratitires, on the contrary, remain on 
the tree till May, and incloſe the eggs depolited by the 
gnats when they pricked them. In May, the third fort 
of fruit, called orui, begins to be produced by the wild 
fig-trees. This is much bigger than the other two; 
and when it grows to a certain {ize, and its bud begins 
to open, it is pricked in that part by the gnats of the 
cratitires, which are ſtrong enough to go from one 
fruit to another to depoſit their eggs. It ſomctimes 
happens that the gnats of the crazitires are flow to 
come forth in certain parts, while the rn in thoſe 
very parts are diſpoſed to receive them. In this caſe, 
the huſbandman is obliged to look for the cratitires in 
another part, and fix them at the ends of the branches 
of thoſe fig-trees whoſe ori are in a fit diſpoſit ion to 
be pricked by the gnats. If they miſs the opportunity, 
the orni fall, and the gnats of the crazitires fly away. 
None but thoſe that are well acquainted with the cul- 
ture know the critical moment of doing this: and _= 
order 
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order to know it, their eye is perpetually fixed on the 
bud of the fig; for that part not only indicates the 
time that the prickers are to iſſue forth, but alſo when 
the fig is to be ſucceſsfully pricked : if the bud is too 
hard and compact, the gat cannot lay its eggs; and 
the fig drops, when the bud is too open. 

« The uſe of all theſe three ſorts of fruit is to ripen 
the fruit of the garden fig-tree, in the following man- 
ner. During the months of June and July, the peaſants. 
take the oni, at the time their gnats are ready to break 


out, and carry them to the garden fig-trets : if they 


do not nick the moment, the orni fall; and the fruit of 


the domeſtic fig-tree, not ripening, will in a very little 
time fall in like manner. The peaſants are ſo well ac- 
quainted with theſe precious moments, that, every 


morning, in making their inſpection, they only transfer 
to their garden fig-trees ſuch orni as are well condi- 
tioned, otherwiſe they loſe their crop. In this caſe, 
however, they have one remedy, though an indifferent 
one; which is, to ſtrew over the garden fig-trees ano- 
ther plant in whoſe fruit there is alſo a ſpecies of gnats 
which anſwer the purpoſe in ſome meaſure,” ? 

The caprification of the ancient Greeks and Romans, 
deſcribed by Theophraſtus, Plutarch, Pliny, and other 
authors of antiquity, correſponds in every circumſtance 
with what is practiſed at this day in the Archipelago and 
in Italy. Theſe all agree in declaring, that the wild 
fig-tree, caprificus, never ripened its fruit; but was ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary for ripening that of the garden or 
domeſtic fig, over which the huſbandmen ſuſpended its 
branches.—The reaſon of this ſucceſs poſſibly may be, 
that, by the punctures of theſe inſects, the veſlels of the 
fruit are lacerated, and thereby a greater quantity of 
nutritious juice derived thither. Perhaps, too, in de- 
poſiting their eggs, the gnats leave behind them ſome 
ſort of liquor proper to ferment gently with the milk 
of the figs, and to make their fleſh-tender. The figs in 
Provence, and even at Paris, ripen much ſooner for ha- 
ving their buds pricked with a ftraw dipped in olive- 
oil. Plumbs and pears likewiſe, pricked by ſome in- 
ſe&s, ripen much the faſter for it; and the fleſh round 
ſuch puncture is better taſted than the reſt. It is not 
to be diſputed, that conſiderable changes happen to the 
contexture of fruits ſo pricked, juſt the ſame as to parts 
of animals pierced with any ſharp inſtrument. 

CAPRIMULGUS, GoaT-$suckxtr, or Fern. oaul, 
in ornithology, a genus of birds belonging to the order 
of paſſeres. The beak is incurvated, ſmall, tapering, 
and depreſſed at the baſe; the mouth opens very wi 
There are two ſpecies. 1. The Europzus, with the 
tubes of the noſtrils hardly viſible. It feeds on moths, 

ats, dorrs or chaffers; from which Charlton calls 
it a dorr-hawh, its food _ entirely of that ſpecies of 
beetle during the month of July, the period of that 
inſect's flight in this country. This bird migrates. It 
makes but a ſhort ſtay with us: appears the latter end 
of May; and diſappears, in the northern parts of our 
iſland, the latter end of Auguſt; but, in the ſouthern, 
ſtays above a month later. It inhabits all parts of Bri- 
tain from Cornwall to the county of Roſs. Mr Scopoli 
ſeems to credit the report of their ſucking the teats of 

oats, an error delivered down from the days of Ari- 
Rotle. Its notes are moſt ſingular. The loudeſt ſo much 
reſembles that of a large ſpinning wheel, that the Welſh 
call this bird aderyn y droell, or the wheel · bird. It be- 
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gins its ſong moſt punctually on the cloſe of day, fit. 


ting -uſually on a bare bough, with the he 


2 _ ad 
than the tail, the lower jaw quivering with t lower 


he efforts, 


The noiſe is ſo very violent, as to give a ſenſible vibra. Cd 


tion to any little building it chances to alight o f 
this ſpecies of note. Theother is a ſharp OD hon 
repeats often ; this ſeems a note of love, as it is obſerved 
to reiterate it when in purſuit of the female among th 
trees. It lays its eggs on the bare ground; ufus n 
two: they are of a long form, of a whitiſh hue, prettil 
marbled with reddiſh brown. The length of this bi 


is tox inches; extent 22. Plumage, a beautiful mix. 


ture of white, black, aſh-colour, and ferruginous, dif. 
2 in lines, bars, and ſpots. The male is iſtinguiſhed 
rom the female by a great oval white ſpot near the 


end of the three firſt quill-feathers, and another on the 


r qa yr we ne tail, —2, The Americanus, has 
the tubes of the noſtrils very conſpicuous. It is a nicht. 
bird,fand is found in „E- | 1 

CAPRIOLES, in the menage, leaps that a horſe 
makes in the ſame place without advancing, in ſuch a 
manner, that, when he is at the height of the leap, he 


jerks out with his hinder legs even and near. It is the 


moſt difficult of all the high menage. It differs from a 
croupade, in this, that, in a croupade, a horſe does not 
ſhow his ſhoes ;z and from a ballotade, becauſe in this 
he does not jerk out. To make a horſe work well at 
caprioles, he muſt be put between two pillars, and 
taught to raiſe firſt his fore-quarters, and then his 
hind-quarters while his fore ones are yet in the air; 
for which end you muſt give him the whip and the 

poinſon. 1 
CAPSA, (anc. geog.), a large and ſtrong town of 
Numidia, ſituated amidit vaſt deſarts, waſte, uncultiva- 
ted, and full of ſerpents, where Jugurtha kept bis 
treaſure, In his time it was taken and raſed by Ma. 
rius the Roman general, who put to death all the ei- 
tizens capable of bearing arms, and fold the reſt for 
ſlaves, It was, however, afterwards rebuilt by the 
Romans, and ſtrongly fortified ; but, on the decline of 
their empire, was taken and demoliſhed a ſecond time, 
by Occuba a famous Arab general. The walls of the 
citadel are ſtill remaining, and are monuments of the 
ancient glory and ſtrength of Capſa, They are 24 fa- 
thoms in height, and five in thickneſs, built of Jarge 
ſquare ſtones, and have now acquired the ſolidity and 
firmneſs of a rock. The walls of the town were re- 
built by the inhabitants ſince their firſt demolition ; 
but were afterwards deſtroyed by Jacob Almanzar, 
who ſent a governor and troops into the province. In 
Marmol's time Capſa was very populous, and abounded 
with ſtately moſques and other ſtructures of ſuperb 
and elegant workmanſhip : but at preſent it is occupied 
by a poor and indigent people, fleeced and oppreſſed 
by the Tuneſe government. In the very centre ofthe 
city ſtands an incloſed fountain, which both ſupplies 
the people with drink, and affords them an agrecable 
bath. The adjacent country is tiow cultivated, and 
produces ſeveral kinds of fruits; but the climate 
unhealthy, The inhabitants are remarkable for their 
E of temper. Both men and women dreſs 
andſomely except their feet, which they cover with 
coarſe ſhoes of bungling workmanſhip, and made 0 
the rough ſkins of wild beaſts, equal inconvenient 

3. N. 


and unbecoming. E. Long. 9. at. 33 6p. 
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CAPSICUM, or GUINEA-PEPPER; a genus of the 


1 1. The annuum, with oblong fruit, is the 


-nodded capſicum commonly cultivated in 
22 Or this — is one kind with red, and 
1 with yellow fruit: and of theſe there are ſeveral 
carjeties diftering only in the ſize and figure of their 
Git 3. The tetragonum, commonly called bell pep- 

r The fruit of this is red, and is the only kind pro- 
er for pickling, the ſkin being tender; whereas thoſe 
"* the other forts are thin and tough. The pods are 
f-om an inch to an inch and half or two inches long; 
are very large, ſwelling, and wrinkled, flatted at the 
top, where they are angular, and ſometimes ſtand ere, 
at others grow downward. 3. The cerafiforme, with 
a round Pnooth fruit, doth not grow ſo tall as the 
other ſorts, but ſpreads near the ground; the leaves 
come out in cluſters, are of a ſhining green, and ſtand 
on long footſtalks. The fruit is of a beautiful red, and 
of the lize of a cherry. 4. The pyramidale, is a na- 
tive of Egypt, and hath much narrower leaves than 
the other ſorts. The pods always grow erect, and are 
produced in great plenty, ſo that the plants make a 
good appearance for three months in the winter. 5. The 
minimum, commonly called bird-pepper, riſes with a 
ſhrubby ſtalk four or five feet high ; the leaves are of 
a lucid green; the fruit grows at the diviſion of the 

branches, ſtanding ere : theſe are ſmall, oval, and of 
a bright red; they are much more ſharp and biting 
than thoſe of the other ſorts. Beſides theſe ſpecies, 
botaniſts deſcribe as many more; viz. the cordiforme, 
with heart-ſhaped fruit; the anguloſum, with angular 
heart-ſhaped fruit; the olivaforme, with oval fruit; 
the conoide, commonly called hen-pepper, with a coni- 
cal red fruit growing erect; and the fruteſcens, with 
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then they ſhould be boiled in the vinegar to make them Capſicum 
monogynia order, belonging to the pentandria claſs of green; but they want no addition of any ſpice, and 


are the wholeſomeſt and beſt pickle- in the world. The 
tenth ſpecies is uſed for making what is called cayan- 
butter, or pepper: pots, by the inhabitants of America, 
and which they eſteem the beſt of all the ſpices. The 
following is a receipt for making of a pepper-pot. Take 
of the ripe ſeeds of this ſort of capſicum, and dry them 
well in the ſun: then put them into an earthen or ſtone 
pot, mixing flour between every ſtratum of pods; and 
put them into an oven after the baking of bread, that 
they may be thoroughly dried: after which they muſt 
be well cleanſed from the flour; and if any of the ſtalks 
remain adhering to the pods, they ſhould be taken off, 
and the pods reduced to a fine powder : to every ounce 
of this add a pound of wheat-flour, and as much leaven 
as 18 ſufficient for the quantity intended. After this 
has been properly mixed and wrought, it ſhould be 
made into ſmall cakes, and baked in the ſame manner 
as common cakes of the ſame ſize: then cut them into 
ſmall parts, and bake them again, that they may be as 
dry and hard as biſcuit; which being powdered and 
lifted, is to be kept for uſe. This is prodigiouſly hot 
and acrimonious, ſetting the mouth as it were on fire, 
It is by ſome recommended as a medicine for flatulen- 
cies ; but it is greatly to be doubted whether all thoſe 
hot- irritating medicines are not productive of more 
harm than good, in this country at leaſt. If the ripe 
pods of capſicum are thrown into the fire, they will 
raiſe ſtrong and noiſome vapours, which occaſion vehe- 
ment ſneezing, coughing, and often vomiting, in thoſe 
who are near the =—_ or in the room where they are 
burnt. , Some perſons have mixed the powder of the 
pods with ſnuff, to give to others for diverſion : bat 
where it is in quantity, there may be danger ia uſing 
it; for it will occaſion ſuch violent fits of ſneezing, as 


ſmall pyramidal fruit growing ere& ; commonly called to break the blood - veſſels of the head. 


Barbary pepper. Theſe, however, have no remarkable 
properties different from the others. | 

Culture. The three firſt ſpecies are annual plants, 
and mult be propagated by ſeeds ſown on a hot-bed in 
the ſpring, and treated in the ſame manner with other 
exotics; they will however bear the open air, after 
being inured to it by degrees. The plants of the ſe- 
cond ſort, whoſe fruit is uſed for pickling, ſhould be 
taken from the hot-bed, and planted in a rich ſpot of 


CAPSQUARES, ſtrong plates of iron which come 


over the trunnions of a gun, and keep it in the car- 


riage. They are faſtened by a hinge to the prize-plate, 
that they may lift up and down, and form a part of an 
arch in the middle to receive a third part of the thick- 
neſs of the trunnions: for two thirds are let into the 


carriage, and the other end is faſtened by two iron 


wedges called the fore-l/ocks and keys. : 
CAPSTAN, or CarsTERN,: a ſtrong maſſy co- 


ground in a warm fituation about a foot and an half 
aſunder. They muſt be ſhaded till they have taken 
root, and afterwards duly watered in dry weather, 
which will greatly promote their growth and cauſe 
them to be more fruitful, and likewiſe enlarge the 
ze of the fruit. By this management, three or four 
crops of fruit for pickling may be obtained the ſame 
year. The other ſorts are more tender; and therefore 
mult be planted in pots plunged in a moderate hot-bed, 
and ſheltered under a frame. . 

Uſer, &c. The ſecond ſort, as already obſerved, 
produces fruit fit for pickling ; for which purpoſe they 
mult be gathered bebore they arrive at their full fize, 
while their rind is tender. They muſt. be ſlit down on 
ny lide to get out the ſeeds, after which they ſhould 
© Bates two or three days in ſalt and water; when 
mey are taken out of this and drained, boiling vinegar 
ON poured on them in a ſufficient quantity to co- 

them, and cloſely. ſtopped down for two months; 


lumn of timber, formed like a truncated cone, and 
having its upper extremity pierced with a number of 
holes to receive the bars or levers. It is let perpendi- 
cularly down through the decks of a ſhip; and is fixed 
in ſuch a manner, that the men, by turning it horizon- 
tally with their bars, may perform any work which re- 
quires an extraordinary effort. 


Capſtan. 


A capſtern is compoſed of ſeveral parts, where A is Plate 
the barrel, h the whelps, c the drum-head, and d the EXVIE 


the capſtern like buttreſſes, to enlarge the ſweep, ſo 
that a greater quantity of cable, or whatever rope en- 
circles the barrel, may be wouhd about it at one turn, 
without adding much to the weight of the capſtern. 
The whelps reach downwards from the lower part of 
the drum-head to the deck. The drum- head is a broad, 
cylindrical piece of wood reſembling a mill-ſtone, and 


fixed immediately above the barrel and-whelps. On 


the outſide of this piece are cut a number of ſquare 
holes 


» * 


ſpindle. The whelps riſe out from the main body of fig. 5. 
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Capſtan, holes parallel to the deck to receive the bars. The 
ſpindle or pivot d, which is ſhod with iron, is the axis 
or foot upon which the capſtern reſts, and turns round 
in the ſaucer, which is a ſort of iron ſocket let into a 
wooden ſtock or ftandard called the /e, reſting upon 
and bolted to the beams. 

Beſides the different parts of the capſtern above ex- 
plained, it is furniſhed with ſeveral appurtenances, as 
the bars, the pins, the pawls, the fwifter, and the ſau- 
cer, already deſcribed. The bars are long pieces of 
wood, or arms, thruſt into a number of ſquare holes in 
the drum-head all round, in which they are as the radii 
of a circle, or the ſpokes in the nave of a wheel. They 
are uſed to heave the capſtern round, which is done by 
the men ſetting their breaſts againſt them, and walking 
about, like the machinery of a horſe - mill, till the opera- 
tion is finiſhed. —The pins” e, are little bolts of iron 
thruſt perpendicularly through the holes of the drum- 
head, and through a correſpondent hole in the end of 
the bar, made to receive the pins when the bars are 
fixed. They are uſed to confine the bars, and to pre- 


vent them from working out as the men heave, or when . 


the ſhip labours. Every pin is faſtened to the drum- 
head with a ſmall iron chain ; and that the bars may 
exactly fit their reſpective holes, they are all numbered. 
— The pawls /; n? 1. are ſituated on each fide the cap- 
tern, being two ſhort bars of iron, bolted at one end 
through the deck to the beams cloſe to the lower part 
of the whelps ; the other end, which occaſionally turns 
round on the deck, being placed in the intervals of the 
whelps, as the capſtern turns round, prevents it from 
ha wel or _—_ back by any ſudden jerk of the 
cable, as the ſhip riſes on the ſea, which might greatly 
endanger the men who heave. There are alto hanging 

awls go, uo z. uſed for the ſame purpoſes, reachide 
| wa f deck above to the drum-head immediately be- 
low it. The ſwifter is a rope paſſed horizontally thro? 
holes in the outer end of the bars, and drawn very tight; 
the intent of this is to keep the men ſteady as they 
walk round when the ſhip rocks, and to give room for 
a greater number to affiſt by pulling upon the ſwifter 
it ſelf. 


The moft frequent uſe of the capſtern is to heave in 


the cable, and thereby remove the ſhip, or draw up 
the anchor. It is alfo uſed to wind up any weighty 
body, as the maſts, artillery, &c. In Av! Frey: 
it is likewiſe frequently employed to diſcharge or take 
in the cargo, particularly when conſiſting of weighty 
materials that require a great exertion of mechanical 
powers to be removed. 

There are commonly two capſterns in a man of war, 
the main and the gear capſtern; the former of which 
has two drum-heads, and may be called a double one. 
This is repreſented in no 3. The latter is repreſented 


in no 2. 


Formerly the bars of the capſtern went entirely thro? 


the head of it, and conſequently were more than double 
the length of the preſent ones; the holes were there- 
fore formed at different heights, as repreſented in n“ 1. 
But this machine had ſeveral inconveniences, and has 
long been entirely diſuſed in the navy. Some of theſe 
ſort of capſterns, however, are ſtill retained in mer- 
chant-ſhips, and are uſually denominated crabs. The 
ſituation of the bars in a crab, as ready for heaving, is 
repreſented in no 4. 
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To Rig the Cars rx, is to fix the ba 


. | | 
ſpective holes, and thruſt in the pins, 3 


fine them. — Surge the CarsrERRN, is 
flacken the rope beaved round upon it, # 8 12 
are generally two turns and a half about the barrel at 
once, and ſometimes three turns. To Heave the ee 
STERN, 18 to go round with it heaving on the wan 
and drawing in any rope of which the purchaſe i; cre \ 
ted.— 70 2 the CAPSTERN, is to let go the 44 
upon which they had been heaving.— 75 Haul the Cap 
STERN, is to fix the pawls to prevent it from recoiling 
during any pauſe of heaving. 5 
al ſenſe, 
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CAPSULE, in a gener 
or cover in form of a bag. 
Carsurk, among botaniſts, a dry, hollow, ſeed-ver. 
ſel, or pericarpium, that cleaves or ſplits in ſome de. 
NR * 8 2 PRAIcARiun. 
is ſpecies of ſeed-veſſel is frequently fleſhy 3 
ſucculent, like a berry, before it — — — 
ty ; but, in ripening, becomes dry, and often ſo elaſtic 
as to dart the feeds from their departments with conk. 
derable velocity. This elaſticity is remarkably conſpi. 
cuous in wood-forrel ; balſam, impatiens ; African 
ſpiræa, diaſma; fraxinella; juſticia; ruellia; barleria: 
iathrea ; and many others.—The general aptitude or 
diſpoſition of this ſpecies of ſeed · veſſel to cleave or ſe- 
parate for the purpoſe of diſperſing its ſeeds, diſtin- 
guiſhes it not leſs remarkably than its texture from the 
pulpy or ſucculent fruits of the apple, berry, and 
cherry kind. This opening of the capſule for dif. 
charging its ſeeds when the fruit is ripe, is either at 
the top, as in moſt plants; at the bottom, as in triglo- 
chin; at the fide through a pore, vr ſmall hole, as in 
campanula and orchis ; horizontally, as in plantain, a- 
maranthus, and anagallis ; orlongituginally, as in con- 
volvulus. All fruit that is jointed, opens at every one 
of the joints, each of which contains a ſingle ſeed. 
Capſules, in ſplitting, are divided, externally, into one 
or more pieces, called by Linnæus, valves, The in- 
ternal diviſions of the capſules are called cells, hocula- 
menta : theſe, in point of number, are exceedingly di- 
verſified ; ſome having only one cell, as the primroſe; 
and others many, as the water-lilly. Hence a capſule is 
termed unilocular, bilocular, trilecular, &c. according 
as it has one, two, three, &c. cells or cavities. 
CarsvLz Atrabiliariæ, called alſo glandulæ renale:, 
and rexes ſuccenturiati. See ANATOMY, n* 361. 
CAPTAIN, a military officer, whereof there are 
ſeveral kinds, according to their commands. 
Carraix of a Troop or Company, an inferior officer 
who commands a troop of horſe, or a company of foot, 
under a colonel. The duty of this officer is to be care- 
ful to keep his company full of able-bodied ſoldiers; to 
viſit their tents and lodgings, to ſee what is wanting 
to pay them well; to cauſe them keep themſelves net 
. clean in their cloaths, and their arms bright. 
has power in his own company of making ſerjeants, 
corporals, and lanſpeſades. 13.44 
In-the horſe and foot guards, the captains have the 
rank of colonels. | . 
Carrain- General, he who commands in chief. 
Car ram Lieutenant; he who with the rank of cap. 
tain, but the pay of lieutenant, commands 2 ns 
company in the name and place of ſome other perion 


denotes a receptacle 
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ag the functions of his poſt, _ 
Thus the colonel being uſually captain of the firſt 
company of his regiment, that company is commanded 
by his deputy under the title of captain lieutenant. 

780 in England, as well as in France, the * queen, 
dauphin, princes, &c. have uſually the title of captain 
of the guards, gens d' armes, &c. the real duty of which 
offices is performed by captain · lieutenants. ; 

Carrain Reformed, one who, upon the reduction of 
the forces, has his commiſſion and company ſuppreſſed ; 

et is continued captain, either as ſecond to another, 
or without any poſt or command at all. 

CAPTAIN of a Ship of War, the officer who com- 
mands a ſhip of the line of battle, or a frigate carrying 
20 or more cannon. The charge of a captain in his 
majeſty's navy is very comprehenſive, in as much as 
he is not only anſwerable for any bad conduct in 
the military government, navigation, and equipment of 
of the ſhip he commands, but alſo for any neglect of 
duty or ill management in his inferior officers, whoſe 
ſeveral charges he 1s appointed to ſuperintend and re- 
ulate. - 

On his firſt receiving information of the condition 
and quality of the ſhip be is appointed to command, he 
muſt attend her conſtantly, and haſten the neceſſary 
preparations to fit her for ſea. So ſtrict, indeed, are the 
injunctions laid 7 ory by he ory New T * 
commiſſioners of the admiralty, that he is forbi 
to lie out of his ſhip, from his arrival on board to 
the day of his 1 unleſs by particular leave 
from the admiralty or 
He is enjoined to ſhow a laudable example of honour 
and virtue to the officers and men; and to diſcounte- 
nance all diſſolute, immoral, and diſorderly practices, 
and ſuch as are contrary to the rules of ſubordination 
and diſcipline ; as well as to correct thoſe who are 
guilty of _ 52 as are puniſhable according to 
the uſage of the ſea. He is ordered particularly to ſur- 
vey all he net ſtores which are fone on 9 and 
to return whatever is deemed unfit for ſervice. His di- 
ligence and application are required to procure his 
complement of men; obſerving carefully to enter only 
ſuch as are fit for the neceſſary duty, that the govern- 
_ may * be put oy unneceſſary expence. When 

is Nip is fully manned, he is expecte 
eſtabliſhed ana. Gov of men ech . Ag 
the muſter himſelf if there is no clerk of the check at 
the port. When his ſhip is employed on a cruizin 
ſtation, he is expected to keep the ſea the whole hook 
of time previouſly appointed ; but if he is compelled 
by ſome unexpected accident to return to port ſooner 
than the time limited, he ought to be very cautious in 
the choice of a good fituation for anchorin „ orderin 
the maſter or other careful officers to found and diſco- 
Ver the depths of water and dangers of the coaſt. Pre- 
exemy, he f 16 Quarta the GT un u dr . 
Oy ſtations according to their office and abilities, 
io exec them in the management of the artil- 

w 1 at they may be more expert in time of battle. 
r ” hich 9 aN 
opportunities of ter 10 Pt 7 * bo 4 
ey (dens ying his enemy, and improving 

J age over him; to exhibit an example of 


oo 
ge _ ortitude to his alhcers and crew z and to 
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om his commander in chief. 
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place his ſhip oppoſite to his adverſary in ſuch a poſi- 


tion as that every cannon ſhall do effectual execution, 
At the time of his arrival in port, after his return from 
abroad, he 1s to aſſemble his officers, and draw up a 
detail of the obſervations that have been made during 
the voyage, of the qualities of the ſhip as to her trim, 
ballaſt, ſtowage, manner of ſailing, for the information 
and direction of thoſe who may ſucceed him in the 
command: and this account is to be ſigned by bimſelf 
and officers, and to be returned to the reſident commiſ- 
ſioner of the navy at the port where the ſhip is diſ- 
charged. | | 

Car TAN of a Merchant-ſhip, he who has the di- 
rection of the ſhip, ber crew, and lading, &c, In ſmall 
ſhips and ſhort voyages, he is more ordinarily called 
the maſter. In the Mediterranean, he is called the pa- 
troon.—The proprietor of the veſſel appoints the cap- 
tain or maſter ; and he is to form the crew, and chuſe 
and hire the pilots, mates, and ſeamen ; though, when 
the proprietor and maſter reſide on the ſame . they 
paw act in concert together. 

CarTain Baſhaw, or Capondan Baſhaw, in the 
polity of the Turks, ſignifies the Turkiſh high admi- 
ral, He poſſeſſes the third office of the empire, and 
is inveſted with the ſame power at ſea that the vizir 
has on ſhore. Soliman II. inſtituted this office in fa- 
vour of the famous Barbaroſſa, with abſolute autho- 
rity over the officers of the marine and arſenal, whom he 
may puniſh, caſhier, or put to death, as ſoon as he is with- 
out the Dardanelles. He commands in chief in all the 
maritime countries, cities, caſtles, &c. and, at Conſt anti- 
nople, is the firſt magiſtrate of police in the villages on 
the ſide of the Porte, and the canal of the Black-Sea. 
The mark of his authority is a large Indian cane, which 
he carries in his hand, both in the arſenal and with the 
army.—The captain-baſhaw enjoys two ſorts of reve- 
nues; the one fixed, the other caſual. The firſt ariſe 
from a capitation of the iſlands in the Archipelago, and 
certain governments in Natolia and Galipoli The 
latter conſiſt in the pay of the men who die during a 
campaign ; in a fifth of all prizes made by the begs ; 
in the profits accruing from the labour of the ſla ves, 
whom he hires as rowers to the grand ſignior; and in 


the contributions he exacts in all places where he 


paſſes. 
CAPTION, in Scots law, a writ iſſuing under his 
majeſty's fignet, in his majeſty's name, obtained at the 
ra 804 of a creditor in a civil debt, commanding meſ- 
ſengers at arms and other officers of the Jaw to appre- 
hend and impriſon the perſon of the debtor until he pay 
the debt. 
CAPTIVE, a ſlave, or a perſon taken from the 
enemy. 
Formerly captives in war became the ſlaves of thoſe 
who took them; and though ſlavery, ſuch as obtained 
among the ancients, is now aboliſhed, ſome ſhadow 
of it ſtill remains in reſpe& of priſoners of war, who 
are accounted the property of their captors, and have 
no right to liberty but by conceſſion from them. The 
Romans uſed their captives with great ſeverity ; their 
necks were expoſed to the ſoldiers to be trampled on, 
and their Les aa afterwards ſold by public auction. 
Captives were frequently burnt in the funeral piles of 
the ancient warriors, as a ſacrifice to the infernal gods. 
Thoſe of royal or noble blood had their heads ſhaven, 
| 9 4 and 
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Captivity and their hair ſent to Rome to ſerve as decorations for form made from the order of minors, commonly called 
female toys, &c. They were led in triumph loaded cordeliers, ſet on foot in the 16" century, by Matthew 
with chains through Rome, in the emperor's train, at Baſchi, a religious obſervant of the monaſtery of Mon. 
leaſt as far as the Pot of the Capitoline mount, for they tefiaſcone ; who, being at Rome, was advertiſed ſeve. 
were not permitted to aſcend the ſacred hill, but car- ral times from heaven, to praQtiſe the rule of St Fran. 
ried thence to priſon. Thoſe of the prime quality were cis tothe letter. Upon this, he made application to 
honoured with golden chains on their hands and feet, pope Clement in 1525 ; who gave him permiſſion to 
and golden collars on their necks. If they made their retire into a ſolitude, with as many others as choſe to 
eſcape, or killed themſelves, to avoid the ignominy of embrace the ſtrict obſervance, In 1528, they obtained 
being carried in triumph, their images or effigies were the pope's bull. In 1529, the order was brought into 
frequently carried in their place. complete form; Matthew was elected general, and the 
| CAPTIVITY, in a general ſenſe, the ſtate or con- chapter made conſtitutions. In 1543, the right of 
| dition of a captive, reaching was taken from the capuchins by the pope : 
| CarTiviTty, in ſacred hiſtory, a puniſhment which hs in 1545, it was reſtored to them again with ho. 
God inflifted upon his people for their vices and infi- nour. In 1578, there were already 17 general chap. 
delities. The firſt of theſe captivities is that of Egypt, ters in the order of capuchins. 
from which Moſes delivered them ; after which, are CAPUT Lueixum. Anciently an outlawed felon 
reckoned ſix during the government of the judges; but was ſaid to have caput lupinum, and might be knocked 
| the greateſt and moſt remarkable were thoſe of Judah on the head like an wolf, by any one that ſhould meet 
| and Iſrael, which happened under the kings of each of him; becauſe, having renounced all law, he was to be 
| theſe kingdoms. It is generally believed, that the ten dealt with as in a ſtate of nature, when every one that 
tribes of Iſrael never came back again after their diſ- ſhould find him might ſlay him: yet now, to avoid 
| perſion; and Joſephus and St Jerom are of this opi- ſuch inhumanity, it is holden that no man is entitled 
| nion: nevertheleſs, when we examine the writings of to kill him wantonly and wilfully ; but in ſo doing he 
the prophets, we find the return of Iſrael from capti- is guilty of murder, unleſs it is done in the endeavour to 
vity pointed out in a manner almoſt as clear as that of apprehend bim. | 
the tribes. of Benjamin and Judah: See Hoſea i. 10, 11. Carur /%ortuum, a Latin name given to fixed and 
Amos ix. 14. The captivities of Judah are generally exhauſted reſiduums remaining in retorts after diſtilla. 
reckoned four; the fourth and laſt of which fell in the tions. As theſe reſiduums are very different, accord- 
year of the world 3416, under Zedekiah : and from ing to the ſubſtances diſtilled, and the degree of heat 
this period begins the 70 years captivity foretold by employed, they are by the more accurate modern che- 
Jeremiah. miſts particularly ſpecified by adding a term denoting 
Since the deſtruction of the temple by the Romans, their qualities; as earthy re/rduum, charry rejiduum, ſa- 
the Hebrews boaſt that they have always had their line reſiduum, &c. | . 
heads or particular princes, whom they call princes of CARABINE, a fire - arm ſhorter than a muſket, car- 
the captivity, in the eaſt and weſt. 'The princes of the rying a ball of 24 in the pound, borne by the light horſe, 
captivity in the eaſt governed the Jews that dwelt in hanging at a belt over the left ſhoulder. The barrel 
Babylon, Aſſyria, and Perſia; and the princes of the is two Bice and an half long; and is ſometimes furrow- 
captivity in the weſt governed thoſe who dwelt in Ju- ed ſpirally within, which 1s ſaid to add to the range of 
| dza, Egypt, Italy, and in other parts of the Roman the piece. 
empire. e who reſided in Judæa commonly took up CARABINE ERS, regiments of light horſe, carry- 
his abode at Tiberias, and aſſumed the name of Ro/- ing longer carabines than the reſt, and ſometimes uſed 
chabboth, ** head of the fathers or patriarchs.” He on foot. 8 
eye in aſſemblies, decided in caſes of conſcience, CARABUS, in zoology, a genus of inſects be- 
| | levied taxes for the expenſes of his viſits, and had offi- longing to the order of coleoptera, or the beetle kind. 
6 cers under him who were diſpatched through the pro- The feelers are briſtly; the breaſt is ſhaped like a heart, 
vinces for the execution of his orders. ' As to the prin- and marginated; and the elytra are likewiſe marginated. 
ces of the captivity at Babylon, or the eaſt, we know There are 43 ſpecies of this genus, moſtly diſtinguiſhed 
neither the original nor ſucceſſion of them. It only ap- by their colour. The moſt remarkable is the crepitans, 
pears that they were not in being before the end of the vr bombardier, with the breaſt, head, and legs, fer- 
ſecond century. | ruginous or iron-coloured, and the elytra black. It 
CAPUA, (anc. geog.) a very ancient city of Italy, keeps itſelf concealed among ſtones, and ſeems to make 
in Campania, and capital of that diſtri. It is famous little uſe of its wings: when it moves, it is by a fort of 
for the abode of Hannibal the Carthaginian general af- jump; and whenever it is touched, one 1s ſurpriſed to 
ter the battle of Cannz, and where Livy accuſes him, hear a noiſe reſembling the diſcharge of a muſket n 
„see but unjuſtly, of having enervated himfelf with plea- miniature, during which a blue ſmoke may be percel- 
Carthage, fures “. It ſtill retains the name, and is the ſee of an ved to proceed from its anus. The inſet may be made 
n® 123. archbiſhop. It is ſeated on the river Vulturno, in E. at any time to play off its artillery, by ſcratching ! 
Long. 15. 5. N. Lat. 41. 7. back with a needle. If we may believe Rolander, who 
CAPUCHINS, religious of the order of St Francis firſt made theſe obſervations, it can give 20 diſcharg® 
in its ſtricteſt obſervance ; deriving their name from ca- ſucceſſively, A bladder placed near the anus 18 the u. 
puce, or capuchon, a ſtuff cap, or cowl, wherewith they ſenal whence it derives its ſtore, and this is its chic 
cover their heads. They are clothed with brown, or defence againſt an enemy, although the ſmoke _ 
grey; always bare-footed ; are never to go in a coach, ſeems tobe altogether inoffenſive, except it be by cauling 


vor ever ſhave their beard. The capuckins are a re- a fright, or concealing its courſe. Its chief 3 
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alla another ſpecies of the ſame genus, but four times larger: 
ra 


and fatigued, the bombardier has recourſe 
e by lie down in the path of the 
11 - carabus, which advances with open mouth and 
ge ©» ſeize it; but, on the diſcharge of this artillery, 
ſuddenly draws back, and remains a while confuſed : 
during which the bombardier conceals himſelf in ſome 
neighbouring erevice; and if not happy enough to find 
one, the large carabus returns to the attack, takes the 
inſect by the head, and tears it off. 
CARACALLA (M. Antoninus Baſſianus), em- 
eror after his father Severus in 211, put the phyſi- 
cians to death for not rA his father as he would 
have had them. He killed his brother Geta; and put 
Papinianus to death, becauſe he would not defend nor 
In ſhort, it is ſaid that 4 J 
were maſſacred by his order. He married Ju- 
EA. father's widow. 6 to Alexandria, he flew 
the inhabitants, and applied to the magicians and aſtro- 
logers. At laſt, going from Edeſſa to Meſopotamia, 
one of his captains flew him, by order of Macrinus, who 
ſucceeded him. He died after he had reigned ſome- 
what more than fix years. | | 
CARACCAS, a diſtrit of Terra Firma in South 
America, belonging to the Spaniards, The coaſt is 
rocky and mountainous, interſperſed with ſmall fertile 
valleys ; ſubjected at certain ſeaſons of the year to dry 
north-weſt winds, but bleſſed in general with a clear air 
and wholeſome climate. A very great illicit trade is 
carried on by the Engliſh and Dutch with this province, 
notwithſtanding all the vigilance of the Spaniards, who 
have ſcouts perpetually employed, and breaſtworks rai- 
ſed in all the valleys. A vaſt number of cacao-trees 
are cultivated in this province; and it is reckoned that 
the crop of cacao produced here amounts to more than 
100,000 fanegas of 110 pounds each. The country of 
Santa Fe _ 20,000 ; Mexico alittle more ; the 
Canaries a ſmall cargo; and Europe from 50 to 60,000. 
The cultivation of the plant employs 10 or 12, ooo ne- 
rocs. Such of them as have obtained their liberty 
. built a little towa called Nirva, into which the 
will not admit any white people. The chief town is like- 
wiſe called Caraccas, and is ſituated in N. Lat. 10. 10. 
Dampier ſays it ſtands at a conſiderable diſtance from 
the ſea; is large, wealthy, and populous; and extremely 
difficult of acceſs, by reaſon of the ſteep and craggy hills 
over which an enemy muſt take his route. e com- 
merce of this town, to which the bay of Guaira at two 
leagues diftence ſerves for a harbour, was for a long 
time open to all the ſubjects of the Spaniſh monarchy, 
and is ſtill ſo to the Americans; but the Europeans are 
not fo well treated. In 1728 a. company was formed 
at St Sebaſtian, which obtained an excluſive right of 
maintaining connections with this part of the new 
world. Four or five ſhips, which they diſpatch every 
year, fail from thence, but they return to Cadiz. 
CARACCI, (Lewis, Auguſtin, and Hannibal), 
three celebrated painters of the Lombard ſchool, all of 
Bologna, Lewis was born in 1555; and was coulin- 
german to Auguſtin and Hannibal who were brothers, 
the ſons of a taylor who was yet careful to give them 
a liberal education. They were both difciples, of 
their coulin Lewis. Auguſtin gained a knowledge of 
mathematics, natural philoſophy, muſic, poetry, and 
molt of the liberal arts; but, though painting was his 
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principal purſuit, he learned the art of engraving from Cracci. 


C A R 
Cornelius Cort, and ſurpaſſed all the maſters of his 
time. Hannibal, again, never deviated from his pencil. 
— Theſe three painters, at length, having reaped all 
the advantages they could by contemplation and prac- 
tice, formed a plan of aſſociation, continued always to- 
gether, and laid the foundation of that celebrated 
chool which has ever ſince been known by the name of 
Caracci's academy. Hither all the young ſtudents, who 
had a view of becoming maſters, reſorted to be inſtrue- 
ted in the rudiments of painting ; and here the Carac- 
ci taught freely, and without reſerve, all that came. 
Lewis's charge was to make a colleQion of antique 
ſtatues and bas-reliefs, They had deſigns of the 
beſt maſters, and a collection of curious ks on all 
ſubjects relating to their art; and they had a ſkilful 
anatomiſt always ready to teach what belonged to the 
knitting and motions of the muſcles, &c. There were 
often diſputations in the academy ; and not only pain- 
ters, but men of learned profeſſions, propoſed que- 
ſtions, which were always decided by Lewis. Every 
body was well received ; and though ſtated hours were 
allotted to treat of different matters, yet improvements 
might be made at all hours by the antiquities and the 
deſigns which were to be ſeen. 
he fame of the-Caracci reaching Rome, the cardinal 
Farneſe ſent for Hannibal thither, to paint the gallery 
of his palace. Hannibal was the more willing to go, be- 
cauſe he had a great deſire to ſee Raphael's works, with 
the antique ſtatues and bas-reliefs. The guſto which 
he took there from the ancient ſculpture, made bim 
change his Bolognian manner for one more learned but 
leſs natural in the deſign and in the colouring. Au— 
uſtin followed Hannibal, to aſſiſt him in his underta- 
{on of the Farneſe gallery; but the brothers not 
rightly agreeing, Farneſe ſent Auguſtin to the court 
of the duke of Parma, where he died in the year 1602, 
being only 45 years of age. His moſt celebrated piece 
of painting is that of the communion of St Jerom, in 
Bologna. 
| In the mean while, Hannibal continued working in 
the Farneſe gallery at Rome; and, after inconceivable 
paiũs and care, finiſhed the paintings in the perfection 
in which they are now to be ſeen. He hoped that the 
cardinal would have rewarded him in ſome proportion 
to the excellence of his work, and the time it took him 
up, which was eight years; but he was diſappointed, 
The cardinal, influenced by an ignorant Spainard his 
domeſtic, gave him but a little above 2co/. though it 
is certain he deſerved more than twice as many thou- 
ſands. When the money was brought him, he was ſo 
ſurpriſed at the injuſtice done him, that he could not 
ſpeak a word to the perſon who brought it. This con- 
firmed him in a melancholy to which his temper natu- 
rally inclined, and made him reſolve never more to touch 
his pencil; which reſolution he had undoubtedly kept, 
if his neceſſities had not compelled him to break it. It 
is ſaid that his melancholy gained ſo much upon him, 
that at certain times it deprived him of the uſe of his 
ſenſes. It did not, however, put a ſtop to his amours 
and his debauches at Naples, whither he had retired for 
the recovery of his health, brought a diſtemper upon 
him of which he died in 1609, when he was 49 years 
of age. His veneration for Raphael was ſo great, that 
it was his deathbed requeſt to be buried in the ſame 
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C:racci tomb with him; which was accordingly done, in the 

| pantheon or rotunda at Rome. There are extant ſe- 

Carat. peral prints of the bleſſed Virgin, and ſome other ſub- 

jects etched by the hand of this. incomparable artiſt. 

He is ſaid to have been a friendly, plain, honeſt, and 

open-hearted man; very communicative to his ſcho- 

lars; and ſo extremely kind to them, that he general- 

ly kept his money in the ſame box with his colours, 

where they might have recourſe to either as they had 
occaſion. 

While Hannibal Caracci worked at Rome, Lewis 

was courted from all parts of Lombardy, eſpecially by 

the clergy, to make pictures in their churches; and we 

may judge of his capacity and facility, by the great 

number of pictures he made, and by the preference 

that was given him to other painters. In the midſt of 

theſe — Hannibal ſolicited him to come and 

aſſiſt him in the Farneſe gallery; and ſo earneſtly, that 

he could not avoid * with his requeſt. He 

went to Rome; corrected ſeveral things in that gallery; 

ainted a figure or two himſelf; and then returned to 

Bologna, where he died in 1619, aged 64. 

CARACOL, in the menage, the half turn which 
an horſeman makes, either to the right or left. —In the 
army, the horſe always make a caracol after each diſ- 
charge, in order to paſs the rear of the ſquadron. 

CaraAcor, in architecture, denotes a ſtair-caſe in a 
helix or ſpiral form. 

CARACOLI, a kind of metal of which the Carib- 
bees, or natives of the Leffer Antilles, make a ſort of 
ornament in the form of a creſcent, which they alſo call 
caracoli.—This metal comes from the main land; and 
the common opinion 18, that it is a compound of filver, 
copper, and gold, ſomething like the Corinthian braſs 
among the ancients. Theſe metals are ſo perfectly mixed 
and incorporated together, that the compound which 
reſults from them, it 1s ſaid, has a colour that never al- 
ters, how long ſoever it remains in the fea or under 

and. It is ſomewhat brittle; and they who work at 
it are obliged to mix a large proportion of gold with 
it, to make the compound more tough and malleable. 

CARACT, or Carar, the name of that weight 
which expreſſes the degree of fineneſs that gold is of. 
The word is alſo written, carrad, carrat, karratd, and 
karrat. Its origin is conteſted: But the moſt probable 
opinion is that of Kennet, who derives it from carecta, 
a term which anciently denoted any weight, and came 
not till of later days to be appropriated to that which 
expreſſes the fineneſs of gold and the gravity of dia- 
monds. : 

Theſe carats are not real determinate weights, but 
only imaginary. The whole maſs, be the weight what 
it will, is conceived to be divided into 24 carats; and 
as many 24" parts as it contains of pure gold, it is 
called gold of ſo many carats, or ſo many carats fine. 

Thus, gold of 18 carats is a mixt, of which 18 parts is 
pure gold, and the other fix an inferior metal, &c. This 
is the common way of reckoning in Europe, and at the 
gold mines in the Spaniſh Weft Indies, but with ſome 
variation in the ſubdiviſion of the carat: among us, it 
is divided into four grains; among the Germans, into 
12 parts; and by the French, according to Mr Hellot, 
into 32. The Chineſe reckon by a different diviſion 
called touches, of which the higheſt number, or that 


which denotes pure gold, is 100; fo that 100 touches 


correſpond to our 24 carats, ke. 
CARACT is alſo a certain weight which goldſmiths 


and jewellers uſe where with to weigh precious ſtones © 


and pearls.—In this ſenſe, the word is by ſome ſup- 
poſed to be derived from the Greek wg, a fruit 
which the Latins call Aligua, and we carob bean; each 
of which may weigh abour four grains of wheat, whence 
the Latin /i//qua has been uſed for a weight of four 
2 This caract e four grains, but they are 
omething lighter than the grains of other weights. 
Each of theſe grains is ſubdivided in 4, 2, 5, Ns Kc. 
CARACTACUS, a renowned king of the ancient 
Britiſh people called Silures, inhabiting South Wales, 
Having valiantly defended his country ſeven years a- 
3 the Romans, he was at length defeated; and 
ying to Cartiſmunda, queen of the Brigantes (inha- 
bitants of Yorkſhire), was by her treacherouſly deli. 
vered up to the Romans, and led in triumph to the em- 
peror Claudius then at York; where his noble beha- 
viour, and heroic but pathetic ſpeech, obtained him 
not only his liberty, but the eſteem of the emperor, 
A. D. 52 : | 
_ CARAGROUTH, in commerce, a filver coin o 
the empire, weighing nine drachms. It goes at Con- 
ſtantinople for 120 bers There are four forts of them, 
which are all equally current and of the ſame value. 
CARATITES, in the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of the 
Jews, a religious ſect among that people, who adhere 
cloſely to the text and letter of the Scriptures, rejecting 
the rabbinical interpretations and the cabbala. The 
Caraites paſs for the moſt learned of the Jewiſh doc- 
tors. They are chiefly to be met with in Poland, Muſ. 
covy, and the Eaſt; and are but few in compariſon of 
the bulk of the Jews who are of the party of the rab- 
bins. The latter have ſo great an averſion tothe Caraites, 
that they will have no alliance or even converſation 
with them: they treat them as baſtards; and would a 
Caraite turn rabbiniſt, the other Jews would not receive 
him. 5 
CARAMANIA, a conſiderable province of Turky, 
in Aſia, in the ſouth part of Natolia. Bajazet united 
this province to his empire about the year 1488, and 
ſince that time it has continued in the poſſeſſion of the 
Turks. Satalia was the capital city, but is now much 
decayed. yt 
CARAMANTA, a town of South America, and 
capital of a province of the ſame name in Terra Firma, 
and in the audience of Santa Fe. W. Long. 72. 35. 
N. Lat. 5. 18. The province of Caramanta is extended 
on both fides the river Cauca; and is bounded on the 


N. by the diftri& of Carthigena, on the E. by New 


Granada, on the S. by Popayan, and on the W. by Po- 
payan and by the audience of Panama. It is a valley 
{arroonded on every fide by very high mountains. 
CARANNA, orKazanxa,avery ſcarce gum which 
comes from New Spain. It is ſaid to poſſeſs many cx 
traordinary medical virtues, but the preſent practice 
takes no notice of it. b 
CARANUS, the firſt king of Macedon, and the ſe- 
venth of the race of the Heraclides. See MacEDO. 
CARAT. See CARAcr. | eb 
CARAVAGGIO (Michael Angelo da), a celebrt. 
ted painter, born at Caravaggio, a village in Miles, 4 
1596. He was at firſt only a day-labourer: 1 he 
ving ſeen ſome painters at work upon a wall * Ae 
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; iſe, he was ſo charmed with their art, that 
=” mY wary the ſtudy of it; and made ſo confiderable 
2 -ogreſs in a few years, that he was admired at Rome, 
Venice, and other parts of cop | as the author of a new 
tyle in painting. Upon his firſt going to Rome, he 
was compelled by his neceſſities to paint flowers and 
f-uit, under Gioſeppinog but growing tired of that 
ſubject, and returning to hiſtones, he made uſe of a me- 
thod quite different from that of Gioſeppino, and fol- 
lowed uature as much too ** as the other departed 
from her, by imitating her defe is as well as her beau- 
ties. Thus cramping his invention, he underſtood but 
little either of deſign or decorum in his compoſitions : 
he had however as good a guſto in colouring as he had 
a bad one in deGgn. His pieces are to be found in moſt 
of the cabinets of Europe and there is a picture of his 
drawing in the Dominican church at Antwerp, which 
Rubens uſed to call his maſter. 2 

CARAVAN, or KARAvAxxx, in the eaſt, fignifies 
2 company or aſſembly of travellers and pilgrims, and 
more particularly of merchants, who, for their greater 
ſecurity, and in order to aſſiſt each other, march in a 
body through the deſarts, and other dangerous places, 
which are infeſted with Arabs or robbers. - IT 
There are four regular caravans which go yearly to 
Mecca; the firſt from Damaſcus, compoſed of the pil- 
grims from Europe and Aſia; the ſecond from Cairo, 
for the Mahometans of Barbary ; the third from Zibith, 
a place near the mouth of the Red Sea, where thoſe of 
Arabia and India meet; the fourth from Babylon, 
where the Perſians aſſemble, —Moſt of the inland com- 
merce of the Eaſt is carried on by caravans. The late 
czar Peter the Great, eſtabliſhed a trade between Ruſſia 
and China by means of a caravan. M. Bougnon, geo- 


the caravans of merchants in Afia; wherein he ſhews 
of what they are compoſed, how many forts there are, 
the ſeveral uſes of the different forts of animals in them; 
the prices given for them, the officers and men ap- 
pointed to conduct them, and the pay of each, with 
their manner of marching, halting, fighting, retreating, 
&c,—Caravans of this kind are large convoys of armed 
men, merchants, and travellers, with divers ſorts of ani- 
mals for the carriage of their proviſions. There are com- 


bachi, or chief; the eaptain · guide; captain of reſt ; and 
captain of diſtribution. The firft has abſolute command 
over all the reſt: the ſecond is abſolute in the march: 
the office of the third only commences when the cara- 
van ſtops and makes a ſtay: to the fourth it belongs to 
diſpoſe of every part of the corps, in caſe of an attack 
or battle; he has alſo the inſpection over the diſtribu- 
tion of proviſions, which is made under him by Teveral 
diſtributors, who give ſecurity to the maſter of the ca- 
ravan, and have each of them a certain number of per- 
ſons, elephants, dromedaries, &c. to take care of at 
their own peril. The treaſurer of the caravan makes a 
fifth officer, who has under him ſeveral agents and'inter- 
preters, who keep journals of all that paſſes, for the ſa- 
usfaRtion of thoſe concerned in fitting out the caravan. 
Any dealer is at liberty to form a company, in or- 
der to make a caravan. He in whoſe name 1t 13 raiſed, 
is conſidered as the caravan bachi, or chief of the ca- 
ran, unleſs he appoint ſome other in his place. If 

ere are ſeveral merchants equally concerned, they e- 
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grapher to the duke of Lorrain, has given a treatiſe of 


monly four chief officers of a caravan, viz. the caravan 


gem, whoſe colour is deep red, with an admixture of 


let a caravan bachi; after which, they appoint officers Caravauſera 
to conduct the caravan and decide all controverſies that | 
may ariſe during the journey. | — 
Tbere are allo ſea caravans; eſtabliſned on the ſame 
footing, and for the ſame purpoſes: ſuch is the cara- 
van of veſſels, from Conſtantinople to Alexandria. 
» CARAVANSERA, or KarAvansERA, a place ap- 
pointed for receiving and loading the caravans. 

It is commonly a "as e Dulling, in the middle 
of which there is a very ſpacious court ; and under the 
arches or piazzas that ſurround it there runs a bank, 
raiſed ſome feet above the ground, where the merchants, 
and thoſe who travel with them in any capacity, take 
up their lodgings as well as they can; the beaſts of 
burden being tied to the foot of the bank. Over the 

ates, that lead into the court, there are ſometimes 
ittle rooms, which the keepers of the caravanſeras let 
out at a very high price to ſuch as have a mind to be 
private. 

The caravanſeras in the Eaſt are ſomething of the 
nature of the inns in Europe; only that you meet with 
little accommodation either for man or beaſt, but are 
obliged to carry almoſt every thing with you: there is 
never a caravanſera without a well, or ſpring of water. 
Theſe buildings are chiefly owing to the charity of the 
Mabometans; they are eſteemed ſacred dwellings, where 
it is not permitted to inſult any perſon, or to pillage 
any of the effects that are depoſited there. There are 
alſo caravanſeras where moſt things may be had for mo- 
ney; and as the profits of theſe are conſiderable, the 
magiſtrates of the cities to whole juriſdiftion they be- 
long, take care to {tore them well. There is an inſpec- 
tor, who, at the departure of each caravan, fixes the 
price 1 the night's lodging, from which there is no 

al. | 

eARAV ANSERASKIER, the ſteward or keeper 
of a CaravansERaA.—He keeps an account of all the 
merchandiſes that are ſold upon truſt, and demands the 
payments of the ſums due to the merchants for what 
— been ſold in the caravanſera, on the ſeller's pay ing 
two per cent. 8 

CARA WAV, in botany. See CARUn. 

CARBONA DE, or Cax BOVA Do, in cookery; fleſh, 
fowl, or the like, ſeafoned, and broiled on the coals. 

CARBUNCLE, in natural hiſtory, a very elegant 


ſcarlet. 

This gem was known among the ancients by the 
name of anthrax. It is uſually found pure and fault 
leſs, and is of the ſame degree of hardnels with the ſap- 
phire: it is naturally of an angular figure; aud is found 
adhering, by its baſe, to a heavy and ferruginous ſtone 
of the emery kind: its uſual ſize is near a quarter of 
an inch in length, and two thirds of that in diameter 
in its thickeſt parts: when held up againſt the ſun, it 
loſes its deep tinge, and becomes exactly of the colour 
of a burning charcoal, whence the propriety of the name 


which the ancients gave it. It bears the fire unaltered, 


not parting with its colour, nor becoming at all the pa- 
ler by it. Fr is found only in the Eaſt Indies, ſo far as 


is yet known ; and there but yery rarely. 


CarBuNCLE, or Anthrax, in medicine, an inflamma- 
tion which ariſes, in time of the plague, with a yelicle 
or bliſter almoſt like that produced by burning. 

CarBUNCLE, in heraldry, a charge or bearing, con- 

ſiſting 


— . — 
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Carcaſſe fiſting of eight radii, four whereof make a common 


l 
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croſs, and the other four a ſaltier. 

Some call theſe radii buttons, or ſtaves, becauſe round, 
and enriched with buttons, or pearled hike pilgrims 
ſtaves, and frequently tipped or terminated with flower- 
de-luces; others blazon them, royal ſceptres, placed in 
ſaltier, pale and feſſe. 

CARCASSE, or Caxcuss, in the art of war, an 
iron-caſe, or hollow capacity, about the bigneſs of a 
bomb, of an oval figure, made of ribs of iron, filled 
with combuſtible matters, as meal-powder, ſaltpetre, 
ſulphur, broken glaſs, ſhavings of horn, turpentine, 
tallow, &c. It has two or three apertures out of which 
the fire is to blaze; and the defign of it is to be thrown 
out of a mortar, to ſet houſes on fire, and do other exe- 
cution. It has the name carcaſſe, becauſe the circles 
which paſs from one ring- or plate to the other ſeem 
to repreſent the ribs of a human carcaſe. 

CARCASSONE, an ancient city of France, in 
Lower Languedoc, with a biſhop's ſee. It is divided 
into the upper and lower town. They are both ſur- 
rounded with walls; and though their fituations are 


different, they are both watered by the river Aude. The 


upper town is ſeated on a hill, with a caſtle that com- 
mands it, as well as the lower town. It is ſtrong, not 
only by its fituation on a craggy rock, but alſo bo ſe- 
veral large towers which are joined to its walls, and 
which render it of difficult acceſs. The cathedral 
church is remarkable for nothing but its antiquity. 
The lower town is large, and built after the modern 
taſte, The ſtreets are very ſtraight; and lead to a large 
ſquare in the middle, from whence may be ſeen the four 

ates of the town. There is here a manufacture of 
cloth. The neighbouring country is full of olive-trees; 


and in the mountains there a fine marble, commonly. 


called marble of Languedoc. E. Long. 2. 25. N. Lat. 

11 | Fo 
e ARCE RES, in the ancient Circenſian games, were 
incloſures in the circus, wherein the horſes were reſtrain- 
ed till the ſignal was given for ſtarting, when, by an 
admirable contrivance, they all at once flew open. 
CARCINOMA, in medicine; the ſame with Can- 
CER. | 

CARD, among artificers, an inſtrument conſiſting 
of a block of wood, beſet with ſharp teeth, ſerving to 
arrange the bairs of wool, flax, hemp, and the like: 
there are different kinds of them, as hand- cards, ſtock- 
cards, &c. They are made as follows. 

A piece of thick leather, of the ſize intended for 
the card, is ſtrained in a frame for that purpoſe; and 
then pricked full of holes, into which the teeth or pieces 
of iron wire are inſerted. After which the leather is 
nailed by the edges to a flat of piece of wood, in the 
form of an oblong ſquare, about a foot in length, and 
half a foot in breadth, with a handle placed in the middle 


of one of the longer ſides. 


The teeth are made in the following manner. The 
wire being drawn of the ſize intended, a ſſcain or num- 
ber of wires are cut into proper lengths by means of a 
gauge, and then doubled in a tool contrived for that 
purpoſe : after which they are bent into the proper 
direction by means of another tool; and then placed in 
the leather, as mentioned above. 

Cabos, among gameſters, little pieces of fine thin 


paſteboard of an oblong figure, of ſeveral ſizes; but 
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moſt commonly, in Britain, three inches and an Half 


long, and two and an half broad, on which are Painted Cu, 


ſeveral points and figures. 

The moulds and blocks for making ca | 
like thoſe that were uſed for the firſt dba * 
lay a ſheet of wet or moiſt, paper on the block, which z 
firſt lightly done over with a fort of ink made of lan 4 
black diluted in water, and mixed with ſome ſtarch A 
7 it a body. They afterwards rub it off with a . 
iſt. The court - cards are coloured by means of ſevera] 
patterns, ſtyled Zane-files. Theſe conſiſt of Papers cut 
through with a penknife ; and in theſe apertures, the 
apply ſeverally the various colours, as red, black 40 
Theſe patterns are painted with oil- colours, that the 
bruſhes may not wear them out; and when the pattern 
is laid on the Ogre they ſlightly paſs over it à 
bruſh-full of colaur, which, leaving it within the open · 
ings, forms the face or figure of the card. 

Among ſharpers, divers forts of falſe and fraudulent 
cards have, been, contrived; as, 1, Marked cards, where 
the aces, kings, queens, knaves, are marked on the cor. 
ners of the backs with ſpots of different number and 


order, either with clear water or water tinged with pale 


Indian ink, that thoſe in the ſecret may diſtinguiſh 
them. Aces are marked with ſingle ſpots on two cor- 
ners oppoſite diagonally ; Kings with two ſpots at the 
ſame corners; knaves with the ſame number tranſver. 
ſed. 2. Bree cards, thoſe which are longer or broader 


than the reſt; chiefly uſed at whiſt and piquet. The 
broad cards are uſually for kings, queens, knaves, and 


aces; the long for the reſt. Their deſign is to direct the 
cutting, to enable him in the ſecret to cut the cards dif. 
advantageouſly to his adverſary, and draw the perſon 


unacquainted with the fraud to cut them favourably. 


for the ſharper. As the pack is placed either endwiſe 


or ſide wiſe to him that is to cuts the-Joog or broad 


cards naturally lead him to cyt to them. Breef cards 
are ſometimes made thus by the manufacturer; but, in 
in de fect of theſe, ſharpers pare all but the breefs with 
a penknite or razor. 3. Corner bend, denotes four cards 
turned down finely at one corner, to ſerve as a fignal 
to cut by. 4. Middle bend, or Kingſton- bridge, is 
where the tricks are bent two different ways, which 
cauſcs an opening or arch in the middle, to direct like- 
wiſe the cutting. EGS ox | 

Cards were invented about the year 1390, to divert 
Charles VI. of France, who had fallen into a melan- 
choly diſpoſition, The inventor propoſed, by the f. 
gures of the four ſuits or colours, as the French cal 
them, to repreſent the four claſſes of men in the king- 
dom. By the cart (hearts) are meant the gen- de cho- 
eur, choir-men, or ecclefiaſtics ; and therefore the Spa- 
niards, who certainly received the uſe of cards from the 
French, have copas, or chalices, inſtead of hearts. The 
nobility, or prime military part of the kingdom, ate 
repreſented by the ends or points of lances or pikes3 
and our ignorance of the meaning or reſemblance of the 
figure induced us to call them ſpades : The Spaniards 
have eſpadas, ſwords, in lieu of pikes, which are 0 
ſimilar import. By diamonds are deſigned the order 0 
citizens, merchants, or tradeſmen, carreaux, (ſquare 
ſtones, tiles, or the like): The Spaniards have à col 
dincros, which anſwers to it; and the Dutch call -1 
French word carreaux © ftreneen,” ſtones and diamond 
from the form. Trefle, the trefoil-leaf, or 74 
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But how this ſuit came to be called 
4 _ angort explained ; unleſs, borrowing the 
2 from the Spaniards, who have baſtos (ſtaves or 
Jobs) inſtead of the . we give the Spaniſh ſig- 
cation to the French figure. : ' 
nie hiſtory of the four kiogs, which the French, in 
drollery, ſometimes call the cards, are David, Alex- 
d Charles ; which names were then, 
ander, Cæſar, an ; 
and (till are, on the French cards. "Theſe reſpectable 
names repreſent the four celebrated monarchies of the 
Jews, Greeks, Romans, and Franks under Charle- 
magne. By the queens are intended Argine, Eſther, 
Judith, and Pallas, N retained in the French 
cards), typical of birth, piety, fortitude, and wiſdom, 
the qualifications reſiding in each perſon. Argine is an 
anagram for regina, queen by deſcent. By the knaves 
were deſigned the ſervants ta knights, (for nave ori- 
ginally meant only ſervant) ; but French pages and 
valets, now indiſeriminately uſed by various orders of 
perſons, were formerly only allowed to perſons of qua- 
lity, eſquires (eſcuires ) ſhield or armour bearers. O- 
thers fancy that the knights themſelves were deſigned 
by thoſe cards; becauſe Hogiere and Lahire, two 
names on the French cards, were famous knights at 
the time cards were ſuppoſed to have been invented. 
Deceptions with CARDS. See LEGERDEMAIN, ſect. i. 
CARDAMINE, LAbiks-sMock; a genus of the 
ſiliquoſa order, belonging to the tetradynamia claſs of 
plants. Of this there are 25 ſpecies; but the moſt re- 
markable is the pratenſis, with a large purpliſh flower. 
This grows naturally in many parts of Britain, and is 
alſo called cuckow-flower. There are four varieties, viz. 
the ſingle, with purple and white flowers, which are 
frequently intermixed in the meadows; and the double, 
of both colours. The fingle ſorts are not admitted in- 
to gardens ; but the double deſerve a place, as making 
a pretty appearance during the time they are in flower. 
They will thrive in a moilt ſhady border; and are pro- 
pagated by parting their roots, which is beſt perforin- 
ed in autumn. They delight in a ſoft loamy ſoil, not 
too ſtiff, By ſome the plant is reckoned antiſcorbutic. 
CARDAMOM, in the Materia Medica. See Amo- 
MUM ; and MarERIA Mepica, n“ 210, 211. 
CARDAN (Jerom), one of the moſt extraordinary 
ous of his age, was born at Pavia on the 24 of 
eptember 1501, As his mother was not married, ſhe 
tried every method to procure an abortion, but without 
effect. She was three days in labour, and they were 
at laſt obliged to cut the child from her. He was born 
with his head covered with black curled hair. When 
he was four years old, he was carried to Milan ; his fa- 
ther being an advocate in that city. At the age of 
20, he went to ſtudy in the univerſity of that city; and 
wo years afterwards, he explained Euclid. In 1524, 
he went to Padua; and the ſame year he was admitted 
A the degree of maſter of arts: in the end of the fol- 
Wang year, he took the degree of doctor of phyſic. 
© married about the year 1531. For ten years be- 
ore, hisimpotency had hindered him from having know- 
* e of a woman; which was a great mortification to 
m. He attributed it to the evil influences of the 
Planet under which he was born. When he enume- 
of be | he frequently does, the greateſt misfortunes 
s life, this ten years impotency is always one. At 


id graſs (corruptly called clubs), alludes to the huſband- 
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the age of 3 3. he became profeſſor of mathematics at Cardan. 


lan. In 1539, he was admitted member of the 
college of phyſicians at Milan; in 1543, he read 
public lectures of medicine in that city, and at Pavia 
the year following; but diſcontinued them becauſe he 
could not get payment of his ſalary, and returned to 
Milan. In 1552, he went into Scotland, having been ſent 
for by the archbiſhop of St Andrews, who had in vain 
applied to the French king's phyſicians, and afterwards 
to thoſe of the emperor of Germany. This prelate, 
then 40 years old, had for ten years been afflicted with 
a ſhortneſs of breath, which returned every eight days 
for the two laſt years. He began to recover from the 
moment that Cardan preſcribed for him. Cardan took 
his leave of him at the end of fix weeks and three days, 
leaving him preſcriptions which in two years wrought 
a complete cure. 

Cardan's journey to Scotland gave him an opportu- 
nity of viſiting ſeveral countries. He croſſed France 
in going thither; and returned through Germany, and 


the Low Countries, along the banks of the Rhine. It 


was on this occaſion he went to London and calculated 
king Edward's nativity. This tour took up about four 
months : after which, coming back to Milan, he con- 
tinued there till the beginning of October 1552; and 
then went to Pavia, For whence he was invited to 
Bologna in 1562. He taught in this laſt city till the 
year 1570; at which time he was thrown into priſon 3 
but ſome months after, he was ſent home to his own 
houſe. He left Bologna in 1571; and went to 
to Rome, where he lived for ſome time without any 
public employment. He was, however, admitted a 
member of the college of phyſicians, and received a 
penſion from the Pope. He died at Rome on the 21** 
of September 1575, according to Thuanus. This ac- 
count might be ſufficient to ſhow the reader that Car- 
dan was of a very fickle temper ; but he will have a 
much better idea of his ſingular and odd turn of mind 
by examining what he himſelf has written concernin 
his own good and bad qualities. Hey paid himſelf con- 
gratulatory compliments for not having a friend in this 
world; but that, in requital, he was attended by anaërial 
ſpirit, emaned partly from Saturn and partly from Mer- 
cury, who was the conſtant guide of his ations, and 
teacher of every duty to which he was bound. He 
declared too, that he was fo irregular in his manner of 
walking the ftreets, as induced all beholders to point 
at him as a fool. Sometimes he walked very ſlowly, 
like a man abſorbed in profound meditation; then all 
on a ſudden quickened his ſteps, accompanying them 
with very abſurd attitudes. In ber. # his delight 
was to be drawn about in a mean vehicle with three 
wheels. When nature did not viſit him with any pain, 
he would procure to himſelf that difagreeable ſenſation 
by biting his lips ſo wantonly, or pulling bis fingers 
to ſuch a vehement degree, as ſometimes to force the 
tears from his eyes: and the reaſon he aſſigned for ſo 
doing, was to moderate certain impetuous fallies of 
the mind, the violence of which was to him by far 
more inſupportable than pain itſelf ; and that the ſure 


'conſequence of ſuch a ſevere diſcipline was. the en- 


joying the pleaſure of health. He ſays elſewhere, that, 


in his greateſt tortures of foul, he uſed to whip his legs - 


with rods, and bite his left arm ; that it was a preat 
relief to him to weep, but that very often he could not ; 


that 


r 
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that nothing gave him more pleaſure than to talk of 
things which made the whole company uneaſy ; that 
he ſpoke og all ſubjects, in ſeaſon and out of ſeaſon ; 
and he was ſo fond of games of chance, as to ſpend 
whole days in them, to the great prejudice of his family 
and reputation, for he even ſtaked his furniture and 
his wife's jewels. £ 

Cardanus makes no ſcruple of owning that he was 
revengeful, envious, treacherous, a dealer in the black 
art, a backbiter, a calumniator, and addicted to all 
the foul and deteſtable exceſſes that can be imagined : 
yet, notwithſtanding (as one would think) fo humbling 
a declaration, there was never perhaps a vainer mor- 

tal, or one that with leſs ceremony expreſſed the high 
opinion he had of himſelf, than Cardanus was known, 
to do, as will appear by the following proofs. ? I have 
been admired by many nations; an infinite number of 
panegyrics, both in proſe, and verſe, have been com- 
ſed to celebrate my fame. I was born to releaſe the 
world from the manifold errors under which it groaned. 
What I have found out could not be diſcovered either 
by my predeceſlors or my cotemporaries ; and that is 
the reaſon why thoſe authors who write any thing 
worthy of being remembered, ſcruple not to own that 
they are indebted to me for it. I have compoſed a 
book on the dialeRic art, in which there is neither one 
ſuperfluous letter nor one deficient. I finiſhed it in 
ſeven days, which ſeems a prodigy, Yet where 1s there 
a perſon to be found, that N. AY of his having be- 
come maſter of its doctrine in a year? And he that 
ſhall have comprehended it in that time, muſt appear to 
bave been inſtructed by a familiar demon.” 

The ſame capriciouſneſs obſervable in his outward 
conduct is to be obſerved in the compoſition of his 
works. We have a multitude of his treatiſes in which 
the reader is ſtopped almoſt every moment. by the ob- 
ſcurity of his text, or his digreſſions from the point in 
hand. In his arithmetical performances there are ſeve- 
ral diſcourſes on the motions of the planets, on the 
creation, and on the tower of Babel. In his dialectic 
work, we find his judgment on hiftorians and the writers 
of epiſtles. The only apology which he makes for the 
frequency of his digreſſions is, that they were purpoſe- 
ly done for the ſooner filling up of his ſheet, his bar 
gain with the bookſeller being at ſo much per ſheet ; 
and that he worked as much for his daily ſupport, as 
for the acquiſition of glory. The Lyons edition of 
his works, printed in 1663, conſiſts of ten volumes in 
folio. 

It was Cardanus who revived in latter times all the 
ſecret philoſophy of the Cabbala or Cabbaliſts, which 
filled the world with ſpirits; a likeneſs to whom, he aſ- 
ſerted, we might attain by purifying ourſelves with phi- 
loſophy. He choſe for himſelf, however, notwith- 
ſtanding ſuch reveries, this fine device, Tempus mea poſe 
feffio, tempus meus ager: Time is my ſole Peffellel, 
and the only fund I have to improve.“ 

In fact, when we conſider the tranſcendent qualities of 


Cardan's mind, we cannot deny his having cultivated it 


with every ſpecies of knowledge, and his having made 
a greater progreſs in philoſophy, in the medical art, 
in aſtronomy, in mathematics, &c. than the greateſt 

rt of his cotemporaries who had applied their minds 
be to one of thoſe ſciences. a 


Scaliger affirms, that Cardan, having fixed the time 
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of his death, abſtained from food, that his iQ; 
might be fulfilled, and that his ene 
* not diſcredit his art. Cardan's father, who 2 cal 
a doctor of medicine, and a profeſſor of civil 00 6. un. 
non law, died in the ſame manner, in the year 1 Tt 
having abſtained from all ſuſtenance for nine days. lig 
ſon tells us, that he had white eyes, and could ſee in 
the night-time. - | on 

CARDIAC, in a general ſenſe, ſigniſies all medi 
eines beneficial to the . whether internally or . 
ternally applied. The word comes from the Greck 
word gie, cor ; the heart being reputed the immediate 
ſeat of their operation. nat 
_ CarpiAcs, in a more particular ſenſe, denote medi. 
cines which raiſe the ſpirits, and give preſent ſtrength 
and cheerfulneſs; chele amount to the ſame with what 
are popularly called cordials. Cardiats are medicines 
anciently ſuppoſed to exert themſelves immediately in 
pram» | and ſtrengthening the heart: but the mo- 
dern phyſicians rather ! them to produce the ef. 
fect by putting the blood into a gentle fermentation, 
whereby the ſprings, before decayed, are repaired and 
invigorated, and the tone and elaſticity of the fibres of 
the veſlels reſtored ; the Laſequetct bf which is a more 
eaſy and briſk circulation. 

CARDIALGIA, in medicine, a violent ſenſation 
of heat or acrimony felt towards the upper or left ori- 
fice of the ſtomach, though ſeemingly at the heart; 
ſometimes accompanied with palpitations of the heart, 
fainting, and a propenſity to vomit : better known by 
the name of cardiac paſſion, or heart-burn. See ( Index 
ſubjoined to) Mepicine. 

CARDIFF, a town of Glamorganſhire, in South 
Wales, ſeated on the river Tave, in a rich and fruitful 
ſoil. It is a large, compact, well-built town, having a 
caltle, a wall, and four gates, built by Robert Fitz- 
Hamon, a Norman, about the year 1100. It is go- 
verned by the conſtable of the caſtle, 12 aldermen, 12 
burgeſſes, &c. and ſends one member to parliament, 
Here the aſſizes and ſeſſions are held, beſides ſeveral 
courts. There is a handſome bridge over the river, to 
which ſmall veſſels come to take in their lading. It has 
now only one church, St Mary's having been long ſince 
thrown down by the undermining of the river. 
caſtle, though much decayed, makes a grand appear- 
ance even at this time; and the walls of the town 
are very ſtrong and thick. The church has a fine 
8 and the town-hall is a good ſtructure. 
The magiſtrates are elected every year by the majority 
of the burgeſſes. W. Long. 3. 20. N. Lat. 51. 3% 

CARDIGAN, the capital town of Cardiganſbire, 
in South Wales, is ſeated near the mouth of the rivet 
Teivy, on the Iriſh channel. It is indifferently large 
and well-built, containing three wards, one church, a 
the county-goal. It is governed by a mayor, 13 alder- 
men, 13 cominon- council- men, &c. Here are tht 
ruins of a caſtle which was built by Gilbert de Clare, 
about the year 1160. Ir ſends one member to parlia· 
ment; and has two markets, held on Tueſdays and d. 
turdays. W. Long. 4. 38. N. Lat. 52. 15. 

CARDIGANS [RE, a county of South Wales, 
bounded on the north by Merionethſhire and 3 
gomerylhire, on the eaſt by Radnorſhire and Bree” 
nockſhire, on the weſt by the Iriſh Sea, and on - 
ſouth by Caermarthenſhire. Its length from north" 
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; iles, and its breadth near 20. 
A to lent th in bon 4 of Wales, varies with the 
Hy which in the ſouthern and weſtern parts 1s more 
u on a level than this principality gy is, which 
2 the air mild and temperate. But as the northern 
and eaſtern parts are mountainous, they are conſequent- 
ly more barren and bleak. However, there are cattle 
. in all parts; but they have neither wood nor coals 
of their own for fuel: they have rich lead mines, and 
6h in plenty, with fowls both tame and wild. The 
rincipal rivers are the Teivy, the Ridol, and the Iſt- 
"i This county hath five market-towns, viz. Car- 
digan, Aberiſtwith, Llanbadarnvawn, Llanbedar, and 
Tregaron, with 77 pariſhes; and was formerly com- 
puted to have upward of 3000 houſes, and 520, ooo 
:cres of land. It ſends two members to parliament; one 
for the county, and one for Cardigan. 3 

CARDINAL, in a general ſenſe, an appellation gi- 
ven to things on account of their pre- eminence; thus 
we ſay cardinal virtues, & G. ; ; 
Carpinal Signs, in the zodiac, are Aries, Libra, 
Cancer, and Capricorn. 

Carpixal Points, in coſmography, are th eeaſt, 
weſt, north, and ſouth. ; * 

Carvinal, an eccleſiaſtical prince in the Romiſh 
church, being one who has a voice in the conclave at 
the election of a pope. The cardinals were originally 
no more than deacons, to whom was intruſted the care 
of diſtributing the alms to the poor inthe ſeveral quar- 
ters of Rome: and as they held aſſemblies of the poor 
in certain churches of their ſeveral diſtricts, they took 
the title of theſe churches. They began to be called 
cardinals in the year 300, during the pontificate of St 
Sylveſter, by which appellation was meant the chief 
rieſts of a pariſh, and next in dignity to a biſhop. 
his office grew more conſiderable afterwards, and by 
ſmall degrees arrived at its preſent height, in which it 
is the reward of ſuch as have ſerved his holineſs well, 
even princes thinking it no diminution of their honour 
to become members of the college of cardinals. 

The cardinals compoſe the pope's council, and till 
the time of Urban VIII. had the title of the mf illu- 
ſirius ; but by a decree of that pope, in 1630, they 
had the title of eminence conferred on them. 

At the creation of a new cardinal, the pope per- 
forms the ceremony of opening and ſhutting his 
mouth, which is done in a private conſiſtory. The 


liberty of giving his opinion in congregations ; and 
the opening his mouth, which is performed 15 days 
after, fignifies the taking off this reſtraint. How- 
ever, if the pope happens to die during the time a 
cardinal's mouth is ſhut, he can neither give his voice 
in the election of a new pope, nor be himſelf advanced 
to that dignity. i 
The cardinals are divided into fix orders or claſſes, 
conſiſting of fix biſhops, 50 prieſts, and 14 deacons, 
making in all 70; which conſtitute the ſacred college. 
The number of cardinal-biſhops has very ſeldom been 
changed, but that of prieſts and deacons has varied at 
12 times. ; 
e privileges of cardinals are v at. They have 
7 abſolute power in the church — 1 40 of 
e holy ſee: they have a right to elect the new ah 
fall: 


and are the on] | uy 
Vor. III perſons on whom the election can 
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moſt of the grand offices in the court of Rome are fill- 
ed by cardinals. 'The dreſs of a cardinal is a red ſou- 
tanne, a rocket, a ſhort purple mantle, and the red 
hat. When they are ſent to the courts of Princes, it is 
in quality of legates à /atere; and when they are ap- 
E governors of towns, their government is called 
y the name of /egation. | 
CARDINAL is alſo a title given to ſome biſhops, as 
thoſe of Mentz and Milan, to the archbiſhop of 
Bourges; and the abbot of Vendome calls himſelf car- 
dinalis natus. f 
CarDInNAL's Flower. See Raruxrium. 
CARDIOID, in the higher geometry, an algebrai- 


cal curve, ſo called from its reſemblance to an heart. 


CARDIOSPERMUM, nrxarT-rea; a genus of 


the trigynia order, belonging to the octandria claſs of 
plants. There are two ſpecies, both natives of the Eaft 
and Weſt Indies; but have no great beauty, or any o- 
ther remarkable property. | 

CARDIUM, or CockLE, in zoology, a genus of 
inſets belonging to the order of vermes teſtaceæ. The 
ſhell conſiſts of two equal valves, and the fides are e- 
qual. There are 21 ſpecies of this genus. Common 
on all ſandy coaſts, lodged a little beneath the ſand ; 
their place marked by a depreſſed ſpot. They are 
wholeſome and delicious food. 

CARDONA, a handſome town of Spain, in Cata- 
lonia, with a ſtrong caſtle, and the title of a duchy. 


Near it is an inexhauſtible mountain of ſalt of ſeveral. 


colours, as red, white, carnation, and green: but 
when waſhed, it becomes white. There are alſo vine- 


yards which produce excellent wine, and very lofty ' 


pine-trees. It is ſeated on an eminence, near the river 
Cardenero. E. Long. 1. 26. N. Lat. 41. 42. 

CARDUUS, the THISTLE; a genus of the poly- 
gamia æqualis order, belonging to the 2 claſs 
of plants. Of' this genus there are 26 ſpecies, ten of 
which are natives' of Britain, and being troubleſome 
weeds require no deſcription.” Some few of the exotic 
kinds are propagated in gardens for the ſake of variety; 
but even theſe have neither beauty nor any other pro- 
perty to recommend them. £ 

Carpuus Benedictus. See Cxicvus. 

CAREENING, in the ſea-language, the bringing 
a ſhip to lie down on one fide, in order to trim — 
caulk the other ſide. See Plate LXXXIV. fig. 2. 

A ſhip is ſaid to be brought to the careen, when, the 
moſt of her lading being — a out, ſhe is hulled down 
on one fide, by a ſmall veſſel, as low as neceſſary ; and 
there kept by the 2 of the ballaſt, ordnance, 
&c. as well as by ropes, leſt her maſts ſhould be ſtrain- 
ed tod much; in order that her ſides and bottom may 
be trimmed, ſeams caulked, or any thing that is faul- 
ty under water mended. Hence when a-ſhip lies on 
one ſide when ſhe ſails, ſhe is ſaid to fail on the careen. 

CAREER, -in the menage, a place incloſed with a 
barrier, wherein they run the ring. | 

The word is alſo uſed for the race or courſe of the 
horſe itſelf, provided it do not exceed 200 paces. 

In the ancient circus, the career was the ſpace the 
bigæ, or quadrigæ, were to run at full ſpeed, to gain 
the prize. See Circus. | 

Career, in falconry, is a flight or tour of the bird, 
about 120 yards. If ſhe mount more, it is called a 
double career; if leſs, a ſemi W 0 = 
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CARELIA, the eaſtern province of Finland; di- 
vided into Swediſh Carelia, and Muſcovite Carelia. 
capital of the latter is Povenza, and of the for- 
mer Weiburg. | 

CARELSCROON, a ſea-port town. of Sweden, in 
Blekingia, or Bleking, on the Baltic Sea, with a ve 
good harbour, defended by two forts. It was built 
in 1679 and is very populous, with arſenals for the 
marine: the houſe of the director- general of the admi- 
ralty is in this town, and here the Swedes lay up their 
royal navy. E. Long. 15.5. N. Lat. 56. 15. 

CARENTAN, a town of France in Lower Nor- 
mandy, and in the Contentin, with an ancient caſtle. 

W. Long. 1. 14. N. Lat. 49. 20. | 
- CARET, among grammarians, a character marked 
thus a, ſignifying that ſomething 1s added on the mar- 
gin, or interlined, which ought to come in where the 
caret ſtands. | 

CAREW (George), born in Devonſhire in 1557, an 
eminent commander in Ireland, was made prefdent of 
Munſter by queen Elizabeth; when, joining his forces 
with the earl of Thomond, he reduced the Iriſh inſur- 

nts, and brought the earl of Deſmond to his trial. King 

ames made him governor of Guernſey, and created 
him a baron. As he was a valiant commander, he was 
no leſs a police ſcholar ; and wrote Pacata Hibernia, a 
Hiſtory of the late wars in Ireland, printed after his 
death, in 1633. He made ſeveral collections for a hi- 
ftory of Henry V. which are digeſted into Speed's Hi- 
ftory of Great Britain. Beſides theſe, he collected 
materials of Iriſh hiſtory in four large MSS. volumes, 
now in the Bodleian library, Oxford. ; 

Caxtew (Thomas), deſcended from the family of 
Carew in Glouceſterſhire, was gentleman of the privy 
chamber to Charles I. who always eſteemed him one 
of the moſt celebrated wits of his court. He was much 
reſpected by the poets of his time, particularly by Ben 
Johnſon, and Sir William Davenaut ; and left behind 
him ſeveral poems, and a maſque called Cælum Britan- 
nicum, performed at Whitehall on Shrove Tueſday 
night, 1633, by the king, and ſeveral of his nobles 
with their ſons. Carew was aſſiſted in the contrivance 
by Inigo Jones, and the muſic was ſet by Mr Henry 
Lawes of the king's chapel. He died in the prime of 
life, about the year 1639. 

CARGADORS, a name which the Dutch give to 
thoſe brokers whoſe buſineſs is to find freight for ſhips 
outward bound, and to give notice to the merchants, 
who have commodities to ſend by ſea, of the ſhips that 
are ready to ſail, and of the places for which they are 
bound. 

CARGAPOL, or Kaxcaror, the capitol of a ter- 
ritory of the ſame name, in the province of Dwina, in 
Muſcovy : E. Long. 369. N. Lat. 63“. 

CARGO denotes all the merchandiſes and effects 
which are laden on board a ſhip. 

Super-CarGo, a perſon employed by merchants to 
go a voyage, overſee the cargo, and diſpoſe of it to 
the beſt advantage. 

CARIATI, a town of Italy, in the kingdom of 
Naples, «nd province of Hither Calabria, with a bi- 
ſhop's ſee, and the title of a principality. It is two miles 
from the gulph of Taranto, and 37 north-eaſt of Coſen- 
2. 19. N. Lat. 30. 38. 
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CARIBBEE 18LANDS, a Cluſter of iſlands fituated 
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in the Atlantic ocean betweed 59 and 6 
welt longitude, and between 11 and 18 de 
latitude. They lie in the form of a bow or ſemicird 
ſtretching almoſt from the coaſt of Florida 3 
to near the river Oroonoque. Thoſe that lie near & 
the eaſt have been called the Windward Iſand, 1. 
others the Leeward, on account of the winds ag 
ng generally from the eaſtern point in thoſe quarters, 
Abbe Raynal conjeQures them to be the tops of y ; 
high mountains formerly belonging to the continent 
which have been changed into iſlands by ſome revolu. 
tion that has laid the flat country under water, The 
direction of the Caribbee iſlands, beginning from To. 
bago, is nearly north and N. N. W. This direction 
is continued, forming a line ſomewhat curved towards 
the north-weſt, and ending at Antigua. In this place 
the line becomes at once curved; and, extending itſelf 
in a ſtraight direction to the weſt and north · weſt, meets 
in its courſe with Porto- Rico, St Domingo, and Cu- 
ba, known by the name of the Leeward 1/lands, which 
are ſeparated from each other by channels of various 
breadths. Some of theſe are ſix, others 1 5 or 20 leagues 
broad; but in all of them the ſoundings are from 100 
to 120 or I50 fathom. Between Granada and St Vin« 
cents there 1s allo a ſmall archipelago of 30 leagues, in 
which the ſoundings are not above ten fathom. The 
mountains in the Caribbee iſlands run in the ſame direc. 
tion as the iſlands themſelves. The direction is ſo re- 
gular, that if we were to conſider the tops of theſe moun- 
tains only, independent of-their baſes, they might be 
looked upon as a chain of hills belonging to the conti- 
nent, of which Martinico would be the moſt north- 
weſterly promontory. 'The ſprings of water which flow 
from the mountains in the Windward Iſlands, run all 
in the weſtern parts of theſe iſlands. The whole eaſtern 
coaſt is without any running water. No ſprings come 
down there from the mountains: and indeed they would 
have there been uſcleſs ; for after having run over a very 
ſhort tract of land, and with great rapidity, they would 
have fallen into the ſea. In — Rico, St Domingo, 
and Cuba, there are a few rivers that diſcharge them- 
ſelves on the northern fide, and whoſe ſources riſe in the 
mountains running from eaſt to weſt, that is, thro' the 
whole length of theſe iſlands. From the other fide of 
the mountains facing the ſouth, where the ſea, flowing 
with great impetuolity, leaves behind it marks of its 
inundations, ſeveral rivers flow down, the mouths of 
which are capable of receiving the largeſt ſhips. The 
ſoil of the Caribbees conſiſts moſtly of a layer of clay 
or gravel of different thickneſs ; under which is a bed 
of ſtone or rock. The nature of ſome of thoſe ſoils 1 
better adapted to vegetables than others. In thoſe 
places where the clay is drier and more friable, and 
mixes with the leaves and remains of plants, 2 layer of 
earth is formed of greater depth than where the clays 
moiſter. The ſand or gravel has different properties ac- 
cording to its peculiar naturez wherever it is leſs hard, 
leſs compact, and leſs porous, ſmall pieces ſeparate them- 
ſelves from it, which, though dry, preſerve à certain 
degree of coolneſs uſeful to vegetation. This ſoil i 
called in America, a pumice-/tone ſoil. Wherever the 
clay and gravel do not go through ſuch modification 
the ſoil becomes barren, as ſoon as the layer formed by 
the decompoſition of the original plants is deſtroy 15 
When the Europeans landed on the Caribbec 1 * 
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them covered with large trees, connected as 
tibbee. I by a ſpecies of creeping plant, 
bi h, riſing up in the ſame manner as the ivy, wove 
We if 5 all the branches, and concealed them from 
1 bt There was ſo great plenty of this plant, and it 
- v ſo thick, that it was impoſſible to penetrate into 
1 woods before it was cut down. In theſe foreſts 


: ht,” and without any excreſcences or defects. 
T SW and breaking down of the leaves of 
thoſe trees, and the decay of their trunks thro? length 
of time, formed a moilt ſediment upon the ground, and 
occaſioned a moſt ſurpriſing degree of vegetation when 
the trees were rooted up. In whatever {oil theſe trees 
rew, their roots were ſeldom two feet deep, and very 
often leſs, though they extended themſelves on the ſur- 
face in proportion to the weight they had to ſupport. 
The trees that grew on the tops of mountains, or in 
ſteep places, were very hard. Their bark was ſmooth, 
and firmly fixed to the wood. Several of them hardly 
yielded to the ſharpeſt inſtrument, and it was neceſſary 
to burn them in order to root them up. The valleys 
abounded with ſoft wood; and at the foot of theſe, an 
infinite variety of plants, ſome of which were uſed by 
the natives for food. We need not here recount the 
particulars already mentioned under the article AMERI- 
ca, concerning the indolent and w__ life of the in- 
habitants of theſe iſlands; nor give a detail of their re- 
duction by the Spaniards and other European powers, 
which falls to be mentioned under the name of each 
particular iſland : but ſhall here only obſerve, that by a 
treaty concluded in January 1660, between the French 
and Engliſh, the Caribs were confined to the iſlands of 
Sy Vincents and Dominica, where all the ſcattered body 
of this people were united, and at that time did not ex- 
ceed in number 6000 men. ; 
As the Caribbee iſlands are all between the tropics, 
their inhabitants are expoſed, allowing for the varieties 
reſulting from difference of ſituation and foil, to a per- 
petual heat, which generally increaſes from the riſing 
of the ſun till an hour after noon, and then declines in 
proportion as the ſun declines. The variations of the 
temperature of the air ſeem to depend rather on the 
wind than on the changes of the ſeaſons. In thoſe pla- 
ces where the wind does not blow, the air is exceſ- 
lively hot, and none but the eaſterly winds contribute 
to temper and refreſh it: thoſe that blow from the 
ſouth and weſt, afford little relief; but they are much 
leſs frequent and leſs regular than that which blows 
from the eaſt. The branches of the trees expoſed to 
the influence of the latter are forced round towards the 
welt : but their roots are ſtronger, and more extended 
under the ground, towards the eaſt than towards the 
welt; and hence they are eaſily thrown down by ſtron 
welt winds or hurricanes from that quarter. The eaſt- 
erly wind is ſcarce felt in the Caribbee iſlands before 
9 or 10 o'clock in the morning, increaſes in proportion 
as the ſun riſes above the horizon, and decreaſes as it 
declines, Towards the evening it ceaſes entirely to 
blow on the coaſts, but not on the open ſea. It has alſo 
been obſerved, that it blows with more force, and more 


regularity, in the dog-days than at any other time of 
the year. | 


he rain alſo 


contributes to the temperature of the 
Caribbee iſlands 
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there were varieties of trees that were exceeding lofty, 


» though not equally in them all. In 
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thoſe places where the eaſterly wind meets with no- Caribbee, 


thing to oppoſe its progreſs, it diſpels the clouds as 
they begin to riſe, and cauſes them to break either in 
the woods or upon the mountains. But whenever the 
ſtorms are too violent, or the blowing of the eaſterly 
wind 1s interrupted by the changeable and temporary 
effect of the ſoutherly and . ones, it then begins 
to rain. In the other Caribbee iſlands where this wind 
does not generally blow, the rains are ſo frequent and 
plentiful, eſpecially in the winter ſeaſon, which laits 
from the middle of July to the middle of October, that, 
according to the moſt accurate obſervations, as much 
rain falls in one week as in our climates in a year. In- 
ſtead of thoſe mild refreſhing ſhowers which fall in the 
European chmates, the rains of the Caribbee iſlands are 
torrents, the ſound of which might be miſtaken for hail, 
were not that almoſt totally unknown under ſo burn- 
ing a ſky. Theſe ſhowers indeed refreſh the air; but 
they occaſion a dampneſs, the effects of which are not 
leſs diſagreeable than fatal. The dead mult be interred 
within a few hours after they have expired. Meat will 
not keep ſweet above 24 hours. The fruits decay, whe- 
ther they are gathered ripe or before their maturity. 
The bread — be made up into biſcuits, to prevent its 


growing mouldy. Common wines turn ſour, and iron 


turns ruſty, in a day's time. The ſeeds can only be pre- 
ſerved by conſtant attention and care, till the proper 
ſeaſon returns for ſowing them. When the Caribbee 
iſlands were firſt diſcovered, the corn that was conveyed 
there for the ſupport of the Europeans, was ſo ſoon da- 
maged, that it became neceſſary to ſend it out in the 
ears. This neceſſary precaution ſo much enhanced the 
price of it, that few were able to purchaſe it. Flour was 
then ſubſtituted in lieu of corn; which lowered indeed 
the expences of tranſport, but had this inconvenience, 
that it was ſooner damaged. It was imagined by a mer- 
chant, that if the flour were entirely ſeparated from the 
bran, it would have the double advantage of bein 
cheaper, and keeping longer. He cauſed it therefore 
to be ſifted, and put the Eneſt flour into ſtrong caſks, 
and beat it cloſe together with iron hammers, till it 
became ſo cloſe a body that the air could ſcarcely pe- 
netrate it. This method was found to anſwer the pur- 
pores and if, by it, the flour cannot be preſerved as 
ong as in our dry and temperate climates, it may be 
kept for fix months, a year, or longer, according to the 
degree of care taken in the preparation. 

. troubleſome theſe effects of the rain ma 
be, it is attended with ſome others ſtill more formi- 
dable; namely, frequent and dreadful earthquakes. 
Theſe happening generally during the time or towards 
the end of the rainy ſeaſon, and when the tides are high- 
eſt, ſome ingenious naturaliſts have ſuppoſed that there 
might be a connection between them. The waters of 
the ſky and of the ſea undermine, dig up, and ravage 
the earth in ſeveral different ways. Among the various 
ſhocks to which the Caribbee iſlands are expoſed from 
the fury of the boiſterous ocean, there is one diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of raz de maree, or whirlpook It 
conſtantly happens, once, twice, or thrice, from July to 
OQober, and always on the weſtern coaſts, becauſe it 
takes place after the time of the weſterly or ſoutherly 
winds, or while they blow. The waves, which at a di- 
ſtance ſeem to advance gently within 400 or 500 yards, 
ſuddenly ſwell againſt the ſhore, as if ated upon in an 
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Caribbiana, oblique direction by ſome ſ uperior force, and break with 


"Carica. 
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the greateſt impetuolity. The ſhips which are then upon 
the coaſt, or in the roads beyond it, unable either to 
keep their anchors, or to put out to ſea, are daſhed to 
pieces againſt the land, and all on board moſt com- 
monly periſh. The hurricane is another terrible phe- 
nomenon in theſe iſlands, by which incredible damage 
is occaſioned; but happily it occurs not often. 

The produce of the Caribbee iſlands is exceedingly 
valuable to the Europeans, conſiſting of ſugar, rum, 
moloſſes, indigo, &c. a particular account of which is 
given under the names of the reſpective iſlands as they 
occur in the order of the alphabet. 

CARIBBIANA, or CARIBIANA, the north eaſt 


coaſt of Terra Firma, in South America, otherwiſe 


called New ANnDALUSIA, » 


CARICA, the raraw; a genus of the decandria 
order, belonging to the dicecia claſs of plants, 

Speciet. 1. The papaya riſes with a thick, ſoft, 
herbaceous ſtem, to the height of 18 or 20 feet, na- 
ked till within two or three Fa of the top. The leaves 
come out on every tide, upon very long foot- ſtalks. 
Thoſe which are lituated undermoſt are almoſt hori- 
zontal, but thoſe on the top are ere&: theſe leaves in 
full grown plants are very large, and divided into many 
lobes deeply finuated. The ftem of the plant, and alſo 
the footſtalks of the leaves, are hollow; and the whole 
abounds with a milky acrid juice. The flowers of the 
male plant are produced from between the leaves, on 
the upper part of the plant. They have footſtalks near 
two feet long; at the end of which the flowers ſtand in 
looſe cluſters, each having a ſeparate ſhort foot-ſtalk : 
theſe are of a pure white, and have an agreeable odour. 
The flowers of the female papaya alſo come out from 
between the leaves towards the upper part of the plant, 


upon very ſhort footſtalks, fitting cloſe to the fem : 


they are large, and bell-ſhaped, compoſed of fix petals, 
and are commonly yellow; when theſe fall away, the 
ermen ſwells to a large fleſhy fruit, of the ſize of a 
ſmall melon. Theſe fruits are of different forms: ſome 
angular, and compreſſed at both ends; others oval, or 
globular; and ſome pyramida]: the fruit alſo abounds 
with the ſame acrid and milky juice as the plants. 
2. The proſopoſa, differs from the other in having a 
branching ſtalk, the lobes of the leaves entire, the flower 
of a roſe colour, and the fruit ſhaped like a pear. _ 
Culture, &c. Theſe plants being natives of hot coun- 
tries, cannot be preſerved in Britain unleſs conſtantly 
kept in a warm ſtove, which ſhould be of a proper 
height to contain them. They are eaſily propagated 


by feeds, which are annually brought in plenty from 


the Welt Indies, though the ſeeds of the European 
plants ripen well. The feeds ſhould be ſown in a hot- 
bed early in the ſpring: when the plants are near two 
inches high, they ſhould be removed into ſeparate ſmall 
pots, and each plunged into a hot-bed of tanners bark, 
carefully ſhading them from the ſun till they have taken 
root; after which, they are to be treated in the ſame 
manner as other tender exotics. When they are remo- 
ved into other pots, care muſt be taken as much as poſ- 
ſible to preſerve the ball of earth about them, becauſe 
wherever their roots are laid bare they ſeldom ſurvive. 


When they are grown to a large ſize, they make a noble 


appearance with their ſtrong upright ſtems, garniſhed 
on every {ide near the top with large ſhining leaves, 
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ſpreading out near three feet all round the ſtem: the 
flowers of the male ſort coming out in cluſters on eve 
fide, and the fruit of the female growing round the Cir 
ſtalks between the leaves, are ſo different from any thin 
of European production, as well to entitle theſe plants 
to a place in the gardens of the curious. 'The fruit of 
the firlt ſpecies is by the inhabitants of the Caribbee 
iſlands eaten with pepper and ſugar as melons, but is 
much inferior to a melon in its native eountry; but thoſe 
which have ripened in Britain were deteſtable, the only 
uſe to which Mr Miller ſays he has known them put 
was, when they were about half grown, to ſoak them % 
ſalt water to get out the acrid juice, and then pickle 
them for onangos, to which they are a good ſubſtitute, 
CARICATURA, in painting, denotes the conceal. 
ment of real beauties, and the exaggeration of blemiſhes, 
but {till ſo as to preſerve a reſemblance of the object. 
CARICOUS, an epithet given to ſuch tumours 28 
reſemble the figure of a fig. 'They are frequently found 
in the piles. 
CARIES, the corruption or mortification of a 
bone. See (the Index ſubjoined to) Mepicixe, 
CARIGNAN, a fortified town of Piedmont, ſitua. 
ted on the river Po, about ſeven miles ſouth of Turin, 
E. Long. 7. 25. N. Lat. 44. 30. It was taken in 1544, 
rench ; who demoliſhed the fortifications, but 
ſpared the caſtle. It was alſo taken, and retaken, in 
1691. | 
CARINOLA, an epiſcopal town of Italy, in the 
kingdom of Naples, and Terra di Lavoro. E. Long. 
15. 5. N. Lat. 41. 15. | | 
CARINTHIA, a duchy of Germany, in the circle 
of Auſtria, bounded by the archbiſhopric of Sajtzburg 
on the north, and by Carniola and the Venetian terri- 
tories on the ſouth, on the weſt by Tyrol, and on the 
eaſt by Stiria. A part of this country was ancientiy 
called Carnia, and the inhabitants Carmi ; but the for- 
mer afterwards obtained the name of Carint/ ia, and the 
latter Carantani or Carintbi. The air of this country 
is cold, and the foil in general mountainous and bar- 
ren; but there are ſome Fruitful dales and valleys in it, 
which produces wheat and other grain. The lakes, 
brooks, and rivers, which are very numerous, abound 
with fiſh; and the mountains yield lead and iron, and 
in many places are covered with woods. The river 
Drave, which runs acroſs the country, is the moft confi- 
derable in Carinthia. The inhabitants are partly de- 
ſcendants of the ancient Germans, and partly of the 
Sclavonians or Wends. The ſtates are conſtituted as 
in Auftria, and their aſſemblies are held at Clagenfurt. 
The archbiſhop of Saltzburg and the biſhop of Bam- 
berg have conſiderable territories in this country. Chri- 
ſtianity was planted here in the 7*> century. The only 
profeſſion tolerated at preſent is the Roman catholic. 
The biſhops are thoſe of Gurk and Lavant, who arc 
ſubje& to the archbiſhop of Saltzburgh. This ducby 
was formerly a part of Bavaria. In the year 1282, the 
emperor Rodolph I. gave it to Maynard count of Ty 
rol, on condition, that, when his male iſſue failed, it 
ſhould revert to the houſe of Auſtria; which happened 
in 1331. Carinthia has its particular governor, or land- 
captain, as he is called; and contributes annually, to- 
wards the expence of the military eſtabliſhment, 637695 
florins. Only one regiment of foot is uſually quarter 


in it. CARIPL 
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CARLOWTTYZ, a ſmall town of Hungary, in Scla- 


vonia, remarkable for a peace concluded here between 
the Turks and Chriſtians in 1669. It 1s feated on the 
weſt fide of the Danube, in E. Long. 19. 5. N. Lat. 

» 25. 7 
% KRLSTA D, a town of Germany, in the circle 
of Franconia, and biſhopric of Wurtzburg, ſeated on 

the river Maine, in E. Long. 9.51. N. Lat. 50. o. 

CARMAGNIOLA, a fortiſed town of Italy, in 
Piedmont, with a good caſtle. It was taken by the 
French in 1691, and retaken by prince Eugene the 
ſame year. It is ſeated in a country abounding in corn, 
flax, and fk, near the river Po, in E. Long. 7. 32. 
N. Lat. 44. 43. 

CARMEL, a high mountain of Paleſtine, ſtandin 
on the ſkirts of the ſea, and forming the moſt remarkable 
head- land on all that coaſt. It extends eaſtward from 
the ſea as far as the plain of Jezreel, and from the city 
of that name quite to Cæſarea on the ſouth. It ſeems 

to have had the name of Carmel from its great fertih- 
ty; this word, according to the Hebrew import, ſig- 
nifying the vine of God, and is uſed in ſcripture to de- 
note any fruitful ſpot, or any place planted with fruit- 
trees. 'This mountain, we are aſſured, was very fertile. 
Mr Sandys acquaints us, that, when well cultivated, it 
abounds with olives, vines, and variety of fruits and 
herbs both medicinal and aromatic. Others, however, 
repreſent it as rather dry and barren ; which perhaps 
may have happened from the negle& of agriculture ſo 
common in all parts of the Turkiſh empire, eſpecially 
where they are expoſed to the incurſions of the Arabs. 
Carmel is the name of the mountain, and of a city 
built on it; as well as of a heathen deity worſhipped in 
it, but without either temple or ſtatue: tho? anciently 
there mult have been a temple, as we are told that this 
mountain was a favourite retreat of Pythagoras, who 
ſpent a good deal of time in the temple, without any 
perſon with him. But what bath rendered mount Car- 
mel moſt celebrated and revered both by Jews and Chri- 
fians, is its having been the reſidence of the prophet 
Elijah, who is ſuppoſed to have lived there in a cave, 
{which is there ſhown), before he was taken up into 
heaven. 

CARMELITES, an order of religious, making 
one of the four tribes of mendicants or begging friars ; 
and taking its name from mount Carmel, formerly in- 
habited by Elias, Eliſha, and the children of the pro- 
phets ; from whom this order pretends to deſcend in 
an uninterrupted ſucceſſion. The manner in which they 
make out their antiquity has ſomething in it too ridi- 
culous to be rehearſed. Some among them pretend 
they are deſcenants of Jeſus Chriſt ; others go further, 
and make Pythagoras a Carmelite, and che ancient 
druids regular branches of their order. Phocas, a Greek 
monk, ſpeaks the moſt reaſonably. He ſays, that in his 
time, 1185, Elias's cave was ſtill extant on the moun- 

tain ; near which were the remains of a building which 
intimated that there had been anciently a monaſtery : 
that, ſome years before, an old monk, a prieſt of Ca- 
labria, by revelation, as he pretended, from the pro- 
phet Elias, fixed there, and aſſembled ten brothers.--In 
1209, Albert, patriarch of Jeruſalem, gave the ſoli- 
taries a rigid rule, which Papebroch has ſince printed. 
In 1217, or, according to others, 1226, pope Hono- 
rius III. approved and conformed it. This rule con- 
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tained 16 articles; one of which confined the 
cells, and enjoined them to continue day an 
prayer; another prohibited the brethren. having an 
property; another enjoined faſting from the feaſt of 
the holy croſs till Eafter, except on Sundays abſt 
nence at all times from fleſh was enjoined by mother 
article; one obliged them to manual labour other 
impoſed a ſtrict ſilence on them from velpers till | 
tierce the next day. r 
The peace concluded by the emperor Frederic II 
with the Saracens, in the year 1229, ſo diſadvante 4 
ous to Chriſtendom, and ſo beneficial to the infide]; 
occaſioned the Carmelites to quit the Holy Land "hy 
der Alan the fifth general of the order. He firſt ſent 
ſome of the religious to Cyprus, who landed there in 


the year 1238, and founded a monaſtery in the foreſt 


of Fortania, Some Sicilians, at the ſame time, leavin 

mount Carmel, returned to their own country, Fs 
they founded a monaſtery in the ſuburbs of Meſſina, 
Some Engliſh departed out of Syria, in the year 1240, 


to found others in England. Others of Provence, in the 


year 1244, founded a monaſtery in the deſart of Ai. 
3 a league from Marſeilles: and thus, the num- 

er of their monaſteries increaſing, they held their Eu. 
ropean general chapter in the year 1245, at their mo- 
naſtery of Aylesford in England. — This order is fo 
much increaſed, that it has, at preſent, 38 provinces; 
beſides the congregation of Mantua, in which are 54 
monaſteries, under a vicar- general; and the congrega- 


tions of Barefooted Carmelites in Italy and Spain, which 


have their peculiar generals. | 

After the eſtabliſhment of the Carmelites in Europe, 
their rule was in ſome reſpects altered; the firſt time, 
by pope Innocent IV. who added to the firſt article a 
precept of chaſtity, and relaxed the 11 which en- 
Joins abſtinence at all times from fleſh, permitting them, 
when they travelled, to eat boiled fleſh : this pope like- 
wiſe gave them leave to eat in a common refectory, 
and to keep aſſes or mules for their uſe. Their rule 
was again mitigated by the popes Eugenius IV. and 
Pius II. Hence the order is divided into two branches, 
viz. the Carmelites of the ancient obſervance, called the 
moderate or mitigated; and thoſe of the ftridt 22 
who are the barefooted Carmelites ; a reform let on foot 
in 1540, by S. Thereſa, a nun of the convent of Avila, 
in Caſtile : theſe laſt are divided into two congrega - 
tions, that of Spain, and that of Italy. 

The habit of the Carmelites was at firſt white, and 


the cloak laced at the bottom with ſeveral lifts. But 


pope Honorius IV. commanded them to change it for 
that of the Minims. Their ſcapulary is a ſmall woollen 
habit. of a brown colour, thrown over their ſhoulders. 
They wear no linen ſhirts; but inſtead of them lioſey: 
wolſey, which they change twice a-week in the ſum- 
mer, and once a-week in the winter. Ws 

If a monk of this order lies with a woman, he is pro. 
hibited ſaying maſs for three or four years, is decla 
infamous, and obliged to diſcipline himſelf publicly 
once a-week. If he is again guilty of the ſame fault, 
his penance is doubled; and if a third time, he 1s c. 
pelled the order. a 

CARMEN, an ancient term among the Latins, uſe 
in a general ſenſe to ſignify a verſe ; but more partieh 
larly to ſignify a,ſpell, charm, form of expiation of ee 


cration, couched in a few words placed in a myſtic 2 
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men from the Celtic carm, the ſhout of 

- — which the ancient bards ſung to en- 
courage the ſoldiers before the combat. — Carmen was 
anciently a denomination grven alſo to precepts, laws, 
rayers, imprecations, and all ſolemn formulæ couched 
in à few words placed in a certain order, though writ- 
ten in proſe. In which ſenſe it was that the elder Cato 
wrote a Carmen de moribus, which was not 1n verſe but 
8 PYCMENTALIA, a feaſt among the ancient Ro- 
mans, celebrated annually upon the 11 of January, in 
honour of Carmenta, or Carmentis, a propheteſs of 
Arcadia, mother of Evander, with whom ſhe came in- 
to Italy 60 years before the Trojan war. The ſolem- 
nity was alſo repeated on the 15 of January, which 
js marked in the old calendar by Carmentalia relata. 
This feaſt was eſtabliſhed on occaſion of a great fecun- 
dity among the Roman dames, after a general reconci- 
liation with their huſbands, with whom they had been 


at variance, in regard of the uſe of coaches being prohi- 


bited them by an edi& of the ſenate. This feaſt was ce- 
lebrated by the women : he who offered the ſacrifices 


was called ſacerdos carmentalis. 


CARMINATIVES, medicines uſed in colics, or 
other flatulent diſ6rders, to diſpel the wind. 

The word comes from the Latin carminare, to card 
or teaze wool, and figuratively to attenuate and diſcuſs 
wind or vapours, and promote their diſcharge by perſpi- 
ration. Tho? Dr Quincy makes it more myſterious: He 


ſays it comes from the word carmen, taking it in the 


ſenſe of an invocation or charm ; and makes it to have 
been a general name for all medicines which operated like 
charms, i. e. in an extraordinary manner. Hence, as 
the moſt violent pains were frequently thoſe ariſing from 
pent-up wind, which immediately ceaſe upon diſperſion; 
the term carminative became in a peculiar ſenſe applied 
to medicines which gave relief in windy caſes, as if they 
cured by inchantment : but this interpretation ſeems a 
little too far ſtrained. | 

The action of carminatives may be ſomewhat un- 
derſtood by conſidering that all the parts of the body 
are perſpirable. 
wind to be ſuch perſpirable matter as makes its eſcape 


through the coats of the ſtomach and inteſtines ; be- 


tween the ſeveral parts of the muſcles alſo may be ſuch 
perſpirable matter : now whatever rarefies, and renders 
collections of theſe vapours thinner, conduces to their 
diſcharge; and as all thoſe things of this denomination 
in medicine are warm, attenuant, and conſiſt of light 
ſubtile parts, it is eaſy to underſtand how a mixture of 
them with the flatus may agitate and rarefy it, eſpe- 
cially as they alſo create fuck agreeable ſenſations on 
the fibres, which help, by invigorating their tone, alſo 
to expel it. | 
CARMINE, a powder of a very beautiful red co- 
our, bordering upon purple; and uſed by painters-in- 
mature, though rarely on account of its great price. 
| he manner of preparing it is kept a ſecret by the co- 
err neither do any of thoſe receipts which 
ave for a long time been publiſhed concerning the pre- 
Paration of this and other colours at all anſwer the 
N See Cor oux-Maling. 
_ ARMONA, a town of Italy in Frioli, and in the 
unty of Goritz, ſeated on a mountain near the river 
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on which its efficacy depended. Pezron derives ' 


Sanctorius determines all that we call 


C A R 
Indri. It belongs to the houſe of Auſtria, E. Long. 
5. 37. N. Lat. 46. 15. 

CAaRrmMoNa, an ancient town of Spain in- Andaluſia. 
The. gate towards Seville is one of the moſt extraor- 


dinary pieces of antiquity in all Spain. It is ſeated in 


a fertile country, 15 miles eaft of Seville. W. Long. 5. 
37. N. Lat. 37. 24. ; | 
CARNATION, in botany. See DianTarvs. 


CarnaTiON-Colour, among painters, is underſtood. 


of all the parts of a picture, in general, which repreſent 
fleſh, or which are naked and without drapery. Titian 


and Corregio in Italy, and Rubens and Vandyke in 
Flanders, excelled in carnations.—In EPS for fleſh, 


there is ſo great a variety, that it is hard to lay down 
any A, rules for inſtruction therein; neither are 
there any regarded by thoſe who have acquired a ſkill 
this way: the various colouring for carnations may be 
eaſily produced, by taking more or leſs red, blue, yel- 
low, or biſtre, whether for the firſt colouring, or for 
the finiſhing : the colour for women ſhould be bluiſh, 
for children a little red, both freſh and gay ; and for 
the men it ſhould incline to yellow, eſpecially if they 
are old. 

CARNEADES, a celebrated Greek philoſopher, 
was a native of Cyrene in Africa, and founder of the 
third academy. He was ſo fond of ſtudy, that he not 
only avoided all entertainments, but forgot even to cat 
at his own table; his maid-ſervant Meliſſa was obliged 
to put the victuals into his hand. He was an antago- 
niſt of the Stoics ; and applied himſelf with great ea- 
gerneſs to refute the works of Chryſippus, one of the 
moſt celebrated philoſophers of their ſet. The power 
of his eloquence was dreaded even by a Roman A 


a fine of 500 talents for plundering the city of Oropus, 


ſent ambaſſadors to Rome, who got the fine mitigated 


to 100 talents. Carneades the academic, Diogenes 
the Stoic, and Critolaus the Peripatetic, were charged 
with this embaſſy. Before they had an audience of the 


ſenate, they harangued to great multitudes in different | 


parts of the city. Carneades's eloquence was diſtin- 
guiſhed from that of the others by its ſtrength and ra- 
pidity. 
that theſe ambaſſadors ſhould be immediately ſent back, 
becauſe it was very difficult to diſcern the truth thro” 
the arguments of Carneades. The Athenian ambaſ- 


ſadors (ſaid many of the ſenators): were ſent rather to 


force us to comply with their demands, than to ſolicit 
them by perſuaſion ; meaning, that it was impoſhble 
to reſiſt the power of that eloquence with which Car- 
neades addrefſed himſelf to them. According to Plu- 


tarch, the youth at Rome were ſo charmed by the fine 


orations of this philoſopher, that they forſook their ex- 
erciſes and other diverſions, and were carried with a kind 
of madneſs to philoſophy ; the humour of philoſophiſing 
ſpreading like enthuſiaſm. This grieved Cato, who was 


particularly afraid of the ſubtilty of wit and ſtrength of 


argument with which Carneades maintained either fide 
of a queſtion. Carneades harangued in favour of juſ- 
tice one day, and the next day againſt it, to the admi- 
ration of all who heard him, among whom were Galba 
and Cato, the greateſt orators of Rome. This was 
his element; he delighted in demoliſhing his own work; 
becauſe he ſerved in the end to confirm his grand prin- 


nate. 
The Athenians being condemned by the Romans to pay 


Cato the elder made a motion in the ſenate, 


Carmona , 


Carncades. 


ciple, that there are only probabilities or reſemblances 


of” 
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Carnetian of truth in the mind of man; ſo that of two _ 
Yo 
im 


directly oppolite, either may be choſen indifferent 
uintilian remarks, that though Carneades argued 
favour of injuſtice, yet he himſelf acted according to 
the ſtrict rules of juſtice, The following was a maxim 
of Carneades : © If a man privately knew that his ene- 
my, or any other perſon whole death might be of ad- 
vantage to him, would come to fit down on _ in 
which there lurked an aſp, he ought to give him no- 
tice of it, though it were in the | way; of no perſon 
whatever to blame him for being Gent.” Carneades, 
according to ſome, lived to be'85 years old; others make 
him to be 90: his death is placed in the 4" year of 
the 1629 Olympiad. 

CARNELTAN, in natural hiſtory, a precious ſtone, 
of which there are three kinds, diſtinguiſhed by three 
colours, a red, a yellow, and a white. The red is very 
well known among us; is found in roundiſh or oval 
maſſes, much like our common pebbles ; and is gene- 
rally met with between an inch and two or three inches 
in diameter: it is of a fine, compact, and cloſe tex- 
ture ; of a gloſſy ſurface; and, in the ſeveral ſpecimens, 
is of all the degrees of red, from the paleſt fleſh-co- 
lour to the deepeſt blood-red. It is generally free 
from ſpots, clouds, or variegations : but ſometimes 
it is veined very beautifully with an extremely pale 
red, or with white; the veins forming concentric cir- 
cles, or other Jeſs regular figures, about a nucleus, in 
the manner of thoſe of agates. The pieces of carne- 
lian which are all of one colour, and perfectly free from 
veins, are thoſe which our jewellers generally make 
uſe of for ſeals, though the variegated ones are much 
more beautiful. The carnelian is tolerably hard, and 
capable of a very good poliſh : it is not at all affected 
by acid menſtruums: the fire diveſts it of a part of 
iis colour, and leaves it of a pale red; and a ftrong 
and long continued heat will reduce it to a pale dirty 


Carniola. 


2 


ray. | 
a The fineſt carnelians are thoſe of the Eaſt Indies 


but there are very beautiful ones found in the rivers of 


Sileſia and Bohemia; and we have ſome not deſpicable 
ones in England. | 
Though the ancients have recommended the carne- 
lian as aſtringent, and attributed a number of fanciful 
virtues to it, we know of no other uſe of the ſtone than 
the cutting ſeals on it; to which purpoſe it is excel- 
lently adapted, as being not too hard for cutting, and 
yet hard enough not to be liable to accidents, to take 
a good poliſh, and to ſeparate eaſily from the wax. 
CARNERO, in geography, a name given to that 
part of the gulph of Venice, which extends from the 
weftern coaſt of Iſtria to the iſland of Groſſa and the 
coaſt of Morlachia. 
CarNERO is likewiſe the name of the cape to the 
weſt of the mouth of the bay of Gibraltar. 
CARNIOLA, a duchy of Germany bounded on 
the ſouth by the Adriatic ſea, and that part of Iftria 
poſſeſſed by the republic of Venice; on the north, by 
Carinthia and Stiria; on the eaſt, by Sclavonia and 
Croatia; on the weſt, by Friuli, the county of Gorz or 
Goritz, and a part of the gulph of Venice; extendin 
in length about 110 miles, and in breadth about 50. 1 
had its ancient name Carnia, as well as the modern one 
Carniola, from its ancient inhabitants the Carni, a 


tribe of Scythians, otherwiſe called Zapider, whence 


CAR 
this and the adjacent countries were alſo call FY 

Carmola is full of mountains, ſome of biel pda ma 

tivated and inhabited, ſome covered with wood ko | Cn 
naked and barren, and others continually ry 
ſnow. 'The valleys are very fruitful, Here are like. 
wiſe mines of iron, lead, and copper; but (alt muſt he 
had from the ſovereign's magazines. There are ſe 
veral rivers, beſides many medicinal ſprings and in. 
land lakes, The common people are very hardy, 
going barefooted in winter through the ſnow, wil 
open breaſts, and ſleeping on a hard bench without 
bed or bolſter, Their food is alſo very coarſe and 
mean. In winter, when the ſnow lies' deep on the 
2 the mountaineers bind either ſmall baſkets, or 
ong thin narrow boards, like the Laplanders, to their 
feet, on which, with the help of a ſtout ſtaff or pole 
they deſcend with great velocity from the mountains. 
When the ſnow is frozen, they make uſe of a ſort of 
irons or ſkaits. In different parts of the country, the 
inhabitants, eſpecially the common ſort, differ eatly 
in their dreſs, language, and manner of living. In Up. 
E and Lower Carniola they wear long beards, The 
anguages chiefly in uſe are the Sclavonian or Wendiſh, 
and German ; the firſt by the commonalty, and the 
latter by people of faſhion. The duchy is divided in. 
to the Upper, Lower, Middle, and Inner, Carniola. 
The 28 commodities exported hence are iron, 
ſteel, lead, quickſilver, white and red wine, oil of olives, 
cattle, ſheep, cheeſe, linen, and a kind of woollen 
ſtuff called maha/an, Spaniſh leather, honey, walnuts, 
and timber; together with all manner of wood-work, 
as boxes, diſhes, &c.— Chriſtianity was firſt planted 
here in the eighth century.,—Lutheraniſm made s con- 
fiderable progreſs in it; but, excepting the Walachians 
or Uſkokes, who are of the Greek church, and ſtyle 
themſelves Staraverzi, i. e. old believers, all the ina. 
bitants at preſent are Roman Catholics, Carniola was 
long a marquiſate or margravate; but in the year 1231 
was erected into a duchy. As its proportion towards 
the maintenance of the army, it pays annually 363,171 
florins ; but only two regiments of foot are quartered 
in it, 4 

CARNIVAL, or Carnaval, a time of rejoicing, 
a ſeaſon of mirth, obſerved with great ſolemnity by 
the Italians, particularly at Venice, holding from the 
twelfth-day til Lent. 

The word is formed from the Italian Carnaval; 
which Mr Du Cauge derives from Carn-a- val, by rea- 
ſon the fleſh then goes to pot, to make amends forthe 
ſeaſon of abſtinence then enſuing. Accordingly, in the 
corrupt Latin, he obſerves, it was called Carnelevamen, 
and Carniſprivium; as the Spainards ſtill denominate 
it carnes tollendas. 

Feaſts, balls, operas, concerts of muſie, intrigue, 
marriages, &c. are chiefly held in carnival-time. The 
carnival begins at Venice the ſecond holiday in Chrilt- 
maſs: Then it is they begin to wear maſks, and open 
their play-houſes- and gaming-houſes ; the place 0 
St Mark is filled with mountebanks, jack-puddmng! 
pedlars, whores, and ſuch like mob, who flock tit 
ther from all 7 There have been no leſs than 
ſeven ſovereign princes and 30,000 foreigners here te 
partake of theſe diverſions. 

CARNIVOROUS, an epithet applied to thoſe . 
nimals which naturally ſeck and feed on fleſh, 


nivo- 
dus 
0 
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di i hether 
It has been a diſpute among naturaliſts, w 

man is naturally carnivorous. Thoſe who take the 
negative fide of the queſtion, inſiſt chiefly gn the 


ſtructure of our teeth, which are moſtly inciſores or 
molares; 


not ſuch as carnivorous animals are fur- 
niſhed with, and which are proper to tear fleſh in 
pieces: to which it may be added, that, even when 
we do feed on fleſh, it is not without a prepara- 
tory alteration by boiling, roaſting, Ce. and even then, 
that it is the hardeſt of digeſtion of all foods. To 
theſe arguments Dr Wallis ſubjuins another ; which 
is, ſhat all quadrupeds which feed on herbs or plants, 
have a long colon, with a caecum at the upper end 
of it, or ſomewhat equivalent, which conveys the 
food by a long and large progreſs, from the ſtomach 
downwards, in order to its flower paſſage and long- 
er (tay in the inteſtines ; but that, in carnivorous 
animals, ſuch cœcum is wanting, and inſtead thereof 
there is a more ſhort and flender gut, and a quicker 
paiſage through the inteſtines. Now, in man, the 
cœcum is very viſible: a ſtrong preſumption that na- 
ture, who is {till conſiſtent with herſelf, did not in- 
tend him for a carnivorous animal. —lt is true, the 
cecum is but ſmall in adults, and ſeems of little or no 
uſe ; but in a fetus it is much larger in proportion: 
And it is probable, our cuſtomary change of diet, as 
we grow up, may occaſion this ſhrinking. But to 
theſe arguments, Dr Tyſon replies, that if man had 


been by nature deſigned not to be carnivorons, there 


would doubtleſs have been found, ſomewhere on the 
globe, people who do not feed on fleſh ; which is not 
the caſe, Neither are carnivorous animals always 
without a colon and caecum ; nor are all animals car- 
nivorous which have thoſe parts : the opoſſum, for 
inſtance, hath both a colon and cœcum, and yet feeds 
on poultry and other fleſh ; whereas the hedge-hog, 
which has neither colon nor caecum, and ſo ought to 
be carnivorous, feeds only on vegetables. Add to 
this, that hogs, which have both, will feed upon fleſh 


when they can get it; and rats and mice, which have 


large cœcums, will feed on bacon as well as bread and 
cheeſe. Laſtly, the human race are furniſhed with 
teeth neceflary for the preparation of all kinds of 
foods; from whence it would ſeem, that nature in- 
tended we ſhould live on all. And as the alimentary 
duct in the human body is fitted for digeſting all kinds 
of food, ought we not rather to conclude, that na- 
ture did not intend to deny us any ? 

It is no leſs diſputed, whether mankind were carni- 
v:r045 before the flood. St Jerom, Chryſoſtom, The- 
ooret, and other ancients, maintain, that all animal 
tood was then forbidden ; Which opinion is alſo ſtre- 
mouſly ſupported among the moderns by Curcelizus, 
and refuted by Heidegger, Danzius, Bockhart, Cc. 
CARO (Annibal), a celebrated Italian poet, was 
»orn at Civita Nuovo in 1507. He became ſecretary 
to the duke of Parma, and afterwards to Cardianl 
F arneſe, He was alſo made a knight of Malta. He 
age Virgil's Aneid into his own language with 
55 propriety and elegance of expreſſion, that he 
2 _—_ by the beſt judges, to have equalled the 
hn a He alſo tranſlated Ariſtotle's rhetgric, two 

atorios of Gregory Nazianzen, with a difourſe of 


Cyprian, He ros : 
Vo. III. ote a comedy; and a miſcellany 
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of his poems was printed at Venice in 1584. He Carolina. 


C A B 


died at Rome in 1566. 


CAROLINA, a province of North America, com- 
prehending the moſt weſterly part of Florida, and 
lying between 29 and 36 degrees of N. Lat. It is 
bounded on the eaſt by the Atlantic, and on the weſt 
by the Pacific ocean, on the north by Virginia, and 
on the ſouth by the remaining part of Florida. 

This country is ſeated between the extremities of 
heat and cold, though the heat is more troubleſome in 
ſummer than the cold in winter; their winters being 
very ſhort, and the froſty mornings frequently fuc- 
ceeded by warm days. The air is generally ſerene 
and clear the greateſt part of the year; but in Fe- 
bruary and March, the inhabitants have a cuſtom of 
burning the woods, which cauſes ſuch a ſmoke as to 
ſtrangers would ſeem to proceed from a fog or thick- 
neſs in the air. The ſmoke of the tar-kilns likewiſe 
deceives ſtrangers, and gives them an ill opinion 
of the air of Carolina; to which alſo conduces a 
cuſtom of the Indians of ſetting fire to the woods in 
their huntings, for many. miles round. The great 
rains are in winter, though they are not without 
heavy ſhowers at midſummer ; add te theſe the con- 
ſtant dews that fall in the night, which refreſh the 
ground and ſupply the plants with moiſture. In 
North Carolina, the north-weſt winds in the winter 
occaſion very pinching weather ; but they are not of 
long continuance. Weſterly winds bring very plea- 
ſant weather; but the ſoutherly are hot and unwhole- 
ſome, occaſioning fevers and other diſorders. But 
this muſt be underſtood of ſummer, for in winter they 
are very comfortable. The depth of winter is to— 
wards the latter end of February, and then the ice is 
not ſtrong enough to bear a man's weight. In Auguſt 
and September, there are ſometimes great ſtorms and 
ſqualls of wind, which are ſo violent as to make lanes 
of 100 feet wide, more or leſs, through the woods, 
tearing up the trees by the roots. Theſe ſtorms ge- 
nerally happen once in about ſeven years; and are at- 
tended with dreadful thunder, lightning, and heavy 
rains. They commonly happen about the time of the 
hurricanes which rage ſo fatally among the iſlands be- 
tween the tropics; and ſeem to be occaſioned by them, 
or to proceed from the ſame cauſe : but by the time 
they. reach Carolina, their force is much abated ; and 
the farther north they proceed, ſo much the more do 
they decreaſe in ſury. The foil on the coaſt is ſandy ; 
but farther up, the country is ſo fruitful, that they 
have not yet been at the trouble to manure their land. 
The grains molt cultivated are Indian corn and rice, 
though any ſort will thrive well enough ; they have 
alſo pulſe of ſeveral forts, little known in England. 
All kinds of garden ſtuff uſual in England are cultiva- 
ted here, and may be had in great plenty. They 
export large quantities yearly of rice, pitch, tar, tur- 
pentine, deer-ſkins, and timber for building; cypreſs, 
cedar, ſaſſafras, oak, walnut, and pine. Beſides theſe 
they alſo ſend out beef, pork, tallow, hides, furs, 
wheat, peas, potatoes, honey, bees-wax, myrtle-wax, 
tobacco, ſnake-root, cotton, ſeveral forts of gums and 
medicinal drugs. Indigo is alfo cultivated in this pro- 
vince, but of an inferior quality to that which comes 
from the Caribbee iſlands. It hath been attempted 
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country; for though the froſts here do not continue 
long without intervals of warmer weather, they are 
ſufficient to check the growth of the vine, as well as 
olives, dates, oranges, Cc. The furs are bought of 
the Indians with vei milion, lead, gunpowder, coarſe 
cloth, iron, and {pirituous liquors. - As yet they have 
not a ſufficient number of handicraftimen z which 
renders labour very dear, and a ſupply of cloaths from 
Europe neceſſary. The aſpect of the country is very 
fine, being adorned with beautiful rivers and creeks, 
and the woods with lofty timber, which afford delight- 
ful and pleaſant ſeats for the planters, and render the 
fencing their lands very ealy. And as they have 
plenty of fiſh, wild-fowl, and veniſon, beſides other 
neceſſaries which this country produces naturally, 
they live eaſy and luxuriouſly. The planters and 
their families that are born here, are troubled with 
few diſtempers; and are generally tall, well-made, 
and active. The women who are not expoſed to the 
weather are remarkably fair and handſome, with fine 
eyes. They marry at thirteen or fourteen; and 
where there is no clergyman, the ceremony 1s per- 
formed by a juſtice of the peace. They are very fruit- 
ful, have ealy labours, and the children at nine months 
old are able to run about the houſe. Both ſexes, as 
well young as old, are very dextrous in paddling and 
managing the canoes, being bred to it from their infan- 
cy. The religion of the planters is that of the church 
of England ; but, as there is liberty of conſcience, 
here are difſenters of all ſorts. —The moſt ſubſtan- 
tial people build their houſes with brick and lime made 
with oyſter-ſhells ; for there is no ſtone except near 
the mountains. The meaner fort make theirs with 
rough boards, and cover them with ſhingles. Their 
diet, except Indian corn, differs little from ours ; and 
they import ſeveral ſorts of ſtrong liquors. Beſides 
which they have cyder, perlimon, and cedar-beer, of 
their own. They have likewiſe a beer made with 
molaſles, wheat-bran and hops, which is very good. 
There are mines of pit-coal in this country ; but they 
have ſuch plenty of wood for firing, that there is no 
occaſion to work them. 

Their rivers are large, and navigable a great many 
miles up the country. They riſe near the mountains, 
and abound with delicate fiſh, beſides water-fowl of 
different kinds. In ſome there are iſlands which yield 
good paſture, without the annoyance of wild beaſts. 
The chief mauntains are the Cherokee or Allegany 
mountains, which are ſituated north and north-weſt, 
five or ſix hundred miles diſtant from the ſea. They 
are very high ; and abound with trees, plants, ſtones, 
and minerals, of different kinds. The inhabitants 
chiefly make uſe of paper-money among themlclves. 

The moſt common diſeaſes are agues, cachexies, 
fluxes, the yaws, colicks, convulſions, the hooping- 
cough, tetters, the prickly heat, and the itch, 

The Indians, like thoſe in other parts, are well 
made, of a red copper colour, with black hair, and 
the whites of their eyes ſtreaked with red. They 
have no beard nor hair on any part of the body but 


* See Ame the head“. Thofe that are cloathed and brought up 
rica, n” 9. among the planters, have their ſkins of a bright red- 


diſh colour; but thoſe that go naked are more duſky, 
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from a cuſtom of daubing themſelves with be 
greaſe. However, by painting themſelves with 
roucou, they appear more red than they natural 
would be. They uſe other colours on different oce;. 
ſions. They generally go ſtark naked, except a few 
who have been taught to be a little more modeſ} 
They are great ſmokers, and good markſmen ; ang 


will walk on the ridge of a houle without fear or dan. 


ger of falling. 

This country is divided into North and South Ca. 
rolina, and Georgia ; each of which is under a par. 
ticular governor. The North is ſubdivided inte: ſour 
counties, Granville, Colleton, Berkley, and Craven . 
and South Carolina into two, Clarendon and Albe. 
marle. This laſt is alſo divided into fourteen pariſhes 
or townſhips, each of which has a brick or timber 
church. The former likewiſe has the ſame number 
of pariſhes. Charleſtown is the capital of the whole 
country. 

Carolina was diſcovered by Sebaſtian Cabot, about 
the year 1500, in the reign of Henry VII. bu 
the ſettling of it being neglected by the Engliſh, a co- 
lony of French Proteſtants, by the encouragement of 
Admiral Coligni, were tranſported thither; and named 
the place of their firſt ſettlement 4rx Carolina, in 
honour of their prince, Charles IX. of France: but 
in a ſhort time that colony was deſtroyed by the 
Spaniards ; and no other attempt was made by any 
European power to ſettle there till the year 1664, 
when 800 Engliſh landed at Cape-Fear in North Ca- 
rolina, and took poſſeſſion of the country. In 1670 
Charles II. of Britain granted Carolina to the Lords 
Berkley, Clarendon, Albemarle, Craven and Al- 
ley, Sir George Carteret, Sir William Berkley, and 
Sir John Colliton, The plan of government for 
this new colony was drawn up by the famous Mr 
Locke, who very wiſcly propoſed an univerſal tole- 
ration in religious matters. The only reſtriction in 
this reſpect was, that every perſon claiming the pro- 
tection of that ſettlement, ſhould, at the age of 17, 
regiſter himſelf in ſome particular communion To 
civil liberty, however, our philoſopher was not ſo 
favourable ; the code of Carolina gave to the eight 
proprietors who founded the colony, and to their 
heirs, not only all the rights of a monarch, but all 
the powers of a legiſlation. The court, which was 
compoſed of this ſovereign body, and called the Fa- 
latine Court, was inveſted with the right of nomina- 
ting to all employments and dignitics, and even of 
conferring nobility ; but with new and unprecedented 
titles. They were, for inſtance, to create in each 
county two cacigrey, each of whom was to be pollel- 
ſed of 24,c00 acres of land; and a /andgrave, who 
was to have 80,000. The perſons on whom thele 
honours ſhould be beſtowed were to compole the upper 
houſe, and their poſſeſſions were made unalienab'c. 
They had only the right of farming or letting out a third 
part of them at the molt for three lives. The lower 
houſe was compoſed of the deputies from the lever 
counties and towns. The number of this repreſents” 
tive body was to be increaſed as the colony pry 
more populous, No tenant was to pay more than 
about a ſhilling per acre, and even this rent was re- 
dcemable. All the inhabitants, however, both 8 
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men, were under an obligation to take up 
wm 2 che firſt order from the Palatine court. 
ur [t was not long before the defects of this conſti- 
tution became apparent. The proprietary lords uſed 
every endeavour to eſtabliſh an arbitrary govern- 
ment ; and, on the other hand, the coloniſts exerted 
themſelyes with great zeal to avoid. ſervitude, In 
conſequence of this ſtruggle, the whole province, di- 
trated with, tumults and Aifſentions, became inca- 
pable of making any progreſs, though great things had 
been expected from its particular advantages of ſitua- 
tion. Tho' a toleration in religious matters was a part 
of the original conſtitution, diſſentions aroſe likewiſe 
on that account. In 1705, Carteret, now Lord Gran- 
ville, who, as the oldeſt of the proprietors, was ſole go- 
vernor of the colony, formed a deſign of obliging all 
the non · conformiſts to embrace the ceremonies of the 
Church of England ; and this act of violence, though 
diſavowed and rejected by the mother-country, in- 
flamed the minds of the people. In 1720, while this 
animoſity was (till ſubſiſting, the province was attack- 
ed by ſeveral bands of ſavages, driven to deſpair by 
a continued courſe of the moſt atrocious violence and 
injuſtice. Theſe unfortunate wretches were all put 
to the {word : but, in 1728, the lords proprietors ha- 
ving refuſed to contribute towards the expences of 
an expedition, of which they were to ſhare the im- 
mediate benefits, were deprived of their preroga- 
tive, except Lord Granville, who ſtill retained his 
eighth part. The reſt received a recompence of 
about 24,0001. The colony was taken under the 
immediate protection of the crown, and from that 
time began to flouriſh, The diviſion into North and 
South Carolina now took place, and the ſettlement of 
Georgia commenced in 1732, See GEORGIA. 
CAROLIN E- BO ORS, the name of four books, com- 
poſed hy order of Charlemagne, to refute the ſecond 
council of Nice. Theſe books are couched in very 
harſh and ſevere terms, containing 120 heads of ac- 
cuſation againſt the council of Nice, and condemning 
the worſhip of images. | 
CAROLUS, an ancient Engliſh broad piece of gold, 
ſtruck under Charles I. Its value has of late been at 
23 ſhillings Sterling, though at the time it was coin- 
ed it is ſaid to have been rated at 20 Shillings. 
CaroLvs, a ſmall copper coin, with a little ſilver 
mixed with it, ſtruck under Charles VIII. of France. 
The carolus was worth 12 deniers, when it ceaſed to 
be current. "Thoſe which are {till current in trade in 
Lorrain, or in ſome neighbouring provinces, go under 
the name of French ſols. 
CAROTIDS, in anatomy, two arteries of the neck, 
Which convey the blood from the aorta to the brain ; 
one called the right, and the other the left, Carotid. 
CARP, in ichthyology, the Engliſh name of a ſpe- 
es of cyprinus. See CYPRINUS ; allo Carp-FiSHING. 
The carp 1s the moſt valuable of all kinds of fiſh for 
ocking of ponds. It is very quick in its growth, 
2 brings forth the ſpawn three times a- year, ſo 
lat the increaſe is very great. The female does not 
Ae breed till eight or nine years old; ſo that in 
0 K a ſupply muſt be kept of carp of that 
— he beſt judges allow, that, in ſtocking a 
eding-pond, four males ſhould be allowed to twelve 
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females. The uſual growth of a carp is two or three 
inches in length in a year; but, in ponds which re- 
ceive the fattening of common ſewers, they have 
been known to grow from five inches to 18 in one 


e 
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year. A feeding-pond of one acre extent will very 


well feed 300 carp of three years old, 3co of two 
years, and 400 of one year old. Carp delight great- 
ly in ponds that have marley ſides ; they love alſo 
clay-ponds well ſheltered from the winds, and grown 
with weeds and long graſs at the edges, which they 
feed on in the hot months. Carp and tench thrive 
very faſt in ponds and rivers near the ſea, where the 
water is a little brackiſh ; but they are not ſo well 
taſted as thoſe which live in freſh water. Grains, 
blood, chickens-guts, and the like, may at times be 
thrown into carp-ponds, to help to fatten the fiſh. 
To make them grow large and fat, the growth of 
graſs under the water ſhould by all means poſſible be 
encouraged. For this purpoſe, as the water de- 
creaſes in the ſummer, the ſides of the pond left na- 
ked and dry ſhould be well raked with an iron rake, 
to deſtroy all the weeds, and cut up the ſurface of the 
earth : bay- ſeed ſhould then be ſown plentifully in 
theſe places ; and more ground prepared in the ſame 
manner, as the water falls more and more away. 
By this means there will be a fine and plentiful 
growth of young graſs along the ſides of the pond to 
the water's edge; and when the rains fill up the pond 
again, this will be all buricd under the water, and 
will make a feeding-place for the fiſh, where they 
will come early in the morning, and will fatten 
greatly upon what they find there. | 

CARPAA, a kind of dance anciently in uſe among 
the Athenians and Magneſians, performed by two 
perſons, the one acting a labourer, the other a rob- 
ber. The labourer, laying by his arms, goes to 
ploughing and ſowing, {till looking warily about him 
as if afraid of being ſurpriſed : the robber at length 
appears, and the labourer, quitting his plough, be- 
takes himſelf to his arms, and fights in defence of 
his oxen, The whole was performed to the ſound 
of flutes, and in cadence. Sometimes the robber was 
overcome, and ſometimes the labourer ; the victor's 
reward being the oxen and plough. The deſign of 
the exerciſe was to teach and accuſtom the peaſants 
to defend themſelves againſt the attacks of ruffians. 

CARPENTER, a perſon who practiſes Caxben» 
D | 

CARPENTER of a Ship, an officer appointed to ex- 
amine and keep in order the frame of a ſhip, toge- 
ther with her maſts, yards, boats, and all ather 
wooden machinery. It is his duty in particular to 
keep the ſhip tight ; for which purpoſe he ought fre- 
quently to review the decks and ſides, and to caulk 
them when it is neceſſary. In the time of battle, he 
is to examine up and down, with all poſſible attention, 
in the lower apartments of the ſhip, to ſtop any holes 
that may have been made by ſhot, with wooden 
plugs provided of ſeveral fizes. 

CARPENTRAS, an epiſcopal town of Provence 
in France, and capital of Venaiſſin. It is ſubject to 
the Pope; and is ſeated on the river Auſon, at the 
foot of a mountain. E. Long. 5.6. N. Lat. 44. 4. 

CARPENTRY, the art of cutting, traming, and 
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Carpentum joining large pieces of wood, for the uſes of building, 


© Carpi. 


See 8 fe 
building. 


and capital of the laſt mentioned principality. 


It is one of the arts ſubſervient to architecture, and is 
divided into houſe-carpentry and 1 e * the 
firſt is employed in raiſing roofing, flooring of houſes, 
c. and the ſecond in the building of ſhips*, barges, 
&c. The rules in carpentry are much the ſame with 
thoſe of JoIxERY ; the only difference is, that car- 
pentry is uſed in the larger and coarſer work, and 


Joinery in the ſmaller and curious. 


CARPENT UM, in antiquity, a name common to 
divers ſorts of vehicles, anſwering to coaches as well 
as waggons, or even carts, among us. The carpen- 
tum was originally a kind of car or vehicle in which 
the Roman ladies were carried ; though in after 
times it was allo uſed in war. Some derive the 
word from carro; others from Carmenta the mother 
of Evander, by a converſion of the 2 into p. 

- CARPET, a ſort of covering of ſtuff, or other ma- 
terials, wrought with the needle or on a loom, which 
is part of the furniture of a houſe, and commonly 
ſpread over tables, or laid upon the floor. 

Perſian and Turky carpets are thoſe moſt eſteem- 
ed; though at Paris there is a manufactory after the 
manner of Perſia, where they make them little in- 
ferior, not to ſay finer than the true Perſian carpets. 
They are velvety, and perfectly imitate the carpets 
which come from the Levant.— There are alſo car- 
pets of Germany, ſome of which are made of wool- 
len ſtuffs, as ſerges, &c. and. called ſquare carpets : 
others are made of wool alſo, but wrought with the 
needle, and pretty often embelliſhed with filk ; and, 
laſtly, there are ſome made of dogs hair. We have 
likewiſe carpets made in Britain, which are uſed ei- 
ther as floor-carpets, or to cover chairs, &c. It is 
true, we are not arrived at the like perfection in this 
manufacture with our neighbours the French; but 
may not this be owing to the want of a like public 
encouragement ? 

CARPI, a principality of Modena in Italy, lying 
about four leagues from that city. It formerly be- 
longed to the houſe of Pio; the elder ſons of which 
bore the title of Princes of St Gregory. In the be- 
ginning of the 14th century Marnfroy was the firſt 
prince of Carpi; but in the x6th, the Emperor 
Charles V. gave the principality to Alfonzo Duke of 
Ferrara. This nobleman, in recompence, gave to 
Albert Pio, to whom the principality of Carpi be- 
longed of right, the town of Saſſuolo and ſome other 
tands. Albert was, however, at laſt obliged to re- 
tire to Paris; where, being ſtripped of all his eſtates, 
he died in 1538, with the reputation of being one of 
the beſt and braveſt men of his age. The family of 
Pio is yet in being, and contmues attached to the 
French Court. Some of them have even been raiſed 
to the purple, and ſtill make a figure in Europe. 

CaRPI, a town of Italy in the duchy of Modena, 
It has 
a ſtrong caſtle, and is fituated in E. Long. II. 12. 
N. Lat. 44. 45. | 

CarP1, a town of the Veroneſe in Italy, memo- 
rable for a victory gained by the Imperialifts over 
the Frence in 1701. It is ſubject to the Venetians ; 
and is ſituated on the river Adige, in E. Long. 11. 39. 
N. Lat. 45. 10. 


-- 
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CARPINUS, the HORN-BEAM z a genus of the po- 
lyandra order, belonging to the Moncecia claſs gf 
plants. There are four ſpecies, of which only one is 
a native of Britain, and this is the only one that me. 
rits notice. It loves a poor {tiff ſoil on the ſides of 
hills, is eaſily tranſplanted, and bears lopping, Cit. 
tle cat the leaves, but paſturage will not flouriſh un. 
der its ſhade. The wood burns like a candle, is ve 
white, tough, harder than hawthorn, and capable of 
ſupporting a great weight. It is uſeful in turnin 
and for making many implements in huſbandry, i 
makes cogs for mill-wheels, even fuperior to yew, 
The inner bark is much uſed in Scandinavia to dye 
yellow. In Britain, the trees will prow to a large 
fize, but are rarely ſuffered to do 4 and of late 
years this tree has been conſidered only as a ſhrub, 
and never cultivated but for underwood in the coun- 
try, and in the nurſeries to form hedges after the 
French manner. N 

CARPOBALSAM, in the Materia Medica, the fruit 
of the tree which r- the true oriental balſam. The 
Carpobalſam is uſed in Egypt, according fo Proſper 
Alpinus, in all the intentions in which the balſam it- 
ſelf is applied: but the only uſe the Europeans make 
of it, is in Venice-treacle and Mithridate ; and in theſe 
not a great deal, for cubebs and juniper-berries are 
generally ſubſtituted in its place, 

CARPOCRATIANS, a branch of the ancient Gno- 
ſtics, ſo called from Carpocrates, who in the ſecond 
century revived and improved upon the errors of Si- 
mon Magus, Menander, Saturninus, and other Gnoſtics. 
He owned, with them, one ſole principle and father 
of all things, whoſe name as well as nature was un- 
known. The world, he taught, was created by an- 
gels, vaſtly inferior to the firſt principle. He oppoſed 
the divinity of jeſus Chriſt; making him a mere man, 
begotten carnally on the body of Mary by Joſeph, 
though poſſeſſed of uncommon gifts which ſet him a- 
bove other creatures. He inculcated a community of 
women; and taught, that the ſoul could not be puri- 
fied, till it had committed all kinds of abomination, 
making that a neceſſary condition of perfection. 

CARPUS, the wriſt. See Ax ATOMux, no 53. 

CARR, a kind of rolling throne, uſed in triumphs, 
and at the ſplendid entries of princes. See CHARIOI. 


The word is from the ancient Gauliſh, or Celtic, Carr; 


mentioned by Cæſar, in his commentaries, under the 
name Carrys. Plutarch relates, that Camillus having 
entered Rome in triumph, mounted on a carr draw 
by four white horſes, it was looked on as too haughty 
an innovation. 2 


CaRR, is alſo uſed for a kind of light open chariot. 


The carr, on medals, drawn either by horſes, 01s 


or elephants, uſually ſignifies either a triumph or àn 
apotheoſis; ſometimes a proceſſion of the images of 
the gods at a ſolemn ſupplication, and ſomerimes of 
thoſe of ſome illuſtrious family at a funeral. —The c 
covered, and drawn by mules, only ſignifies a conſe 
eration, and the honour done any one of having his 
image carried at the games of the Circus. See Cox. 
SECRATION, Cc. 

CARRIAGE, a vehicle ſerving to convey perſons, 
goods, merchandizes, and other things, from one place 


to another. For 


Cri 
| 
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fror the conſtruction and mechanical principles of 
wheel-carriages. See MECHANICS, ne 59. 
| CanRIAGE of a Cannon, the frame or timber. wor 
on which it is mounted, ſerving to point it for ſhoot- 
ing, or to carry it from one place to another. It is 
made of two planks of wood, commonly of one-half 
the length of the gun, called the cheeks, and joined by 
three wooden tranſums, ſtrengthened with three bolts 
of iron. It is mounted on two wheels, but on a march 
has two fore-wheels with limbers added. The prin- 
cipal parts of a carriage are the cheeks, tranfums, bolts, 
plates, train, bands, bridge, bed, hooks, trunnion-holes 
and capſquare. my 
 Bloick-CarRIAGE, a cart made on purpoſe for car- 
rying mortars and their beds from place to place. 
Truck-CaRRIAGE, two ſhort planks of wood, ſup- 
rted on two axle- trees, having four trucks of ſolid 
wood for carrying mortars or guns upon battery, 
where their own carriages cannot go. They are 
drawn by men. | Aren 
CARRAVEIRA, a town of Turkey in Europe, with 
a Greek archbiſhop's ſee. E. Long. 22. 25. N. Lat. 
o. 27. | | 
; CARRICK, the ſouthern diviſion of the ſhire of Ayr 
in Scotland. It borders on Galloway ; ſtretches 32 
miles in length ; and is a hilly country fit for paſturage. 
The chief rivers are the Stencher and Girven, both a- 
bounding with ſalmon : here are alſo ſeveral lakes and 


ſelves in the herring-fiſhery, though they have no 
harbour of any conſequence. The only towns of this 
diſtrict are Bargeny and Maybole, two inconſiderable 
villages, yet the firſt gives the title of Baron to a 
branch of the Hamilton Family, 
CaRRICK on the Sure, a town of Ireland, in the 
county of Tipperary and province of Munſter... W. 
Long. 7. 14. 'N. Lat. 52. 16. | 
CaRRICK-Fergus, a town of Ireland, in the county 
of Antrim and province of Ulſter; it is a borough and 
market-town, very rich and populous, with a good 
harbour and caſtle, and ſends two members to parlia- 
ment. It is ſeated on the Iriſh channel, on a bay of 
the ſame name. | 
CARRIER, is a perſon that carries goods for others 
for hire. A common carrier having the charge and 
carriage of goods, is to anſwer for the ſame, or 
the value, to the owner. And where goods are de- 
ivered to a carrier, and he is robbed of them, he 
all be charged and anſwer for them, | becauſe of tlie 
hire, If a common carrier who is offered his hire, 
and who has convenience, refuſes to carry goods, 
he is liable to an action, in the ſame manner as an 
In-keeper who refuſes to entertain a gueſt. See 
ASSUMPSIT, | 
One brought a box to a carrier, with a large ſum of 
money, and the carrier demanded of the owner what 
Was in it; he anſwered, that it was filled with ſilks, 
and ſuch like goods : upon which, the carrier took it 
and was robbed, and adjudged to make it good ; but 
: tpecial acceptance, as, provided there is u charge of 
i would have excuſed the carrier. A perſon de- 
3 to a carrier's book-keeper two bags of money 
told hit? to be carried from London to Exeter, and 
a that it was L. 200, and took his receipt for 
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foreſts; and the people on the coaſt employ them- 


* 
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the ſame, with promife of delivery for 10s. per cent. 
carriage and riſk: though it be proved that there was 
L. 400 in the bags, if the carrier be robbed, he ſhall 
anſwer only for L. 200, becauſe there was a particu- 
lar undertaking for that ſum and no more; and his re- 
ward, which makes him anſwerable, extends no far- 
ther, If a common carrier loſes goods which he is 
intruſted to carry, a ſpecial action on the caſe lies a- 
gainſt him, on the cuſtom of the realm, and not tro- 
ver; and ſo of a common carrier by boat. An action 
will lie againſt a porter, carrier, or barge- man, upon 


his bare receipt of the goods, if they are loſt through 


negligence. Alſo a lighter-man ſpoiling goods he is to 
carry, by letting water come to them, action of the 
caſe lies againſt him, on the common cuſtom. 

CaRRIER-Pigeon, a fort of pigeon uſed, when pro- 
perly trained, to be ſent with letters from one place 
to another. See COLUMBA. 

Though you carry theſe birds hood-winked, 20, 
30, nay, 60 or 100 miles, they will find their way in 
a very little time to the place where they were bred. 
They are trained to this ſervice in Turkey and Perſia ; 
and are carried firſt, while young, ſhort flights of half 
a mile, afterwards more, till at length they will re- 
turn from the fartheſt part of the kingdom. Every 
Baſhaw has a baſket of theſe pigeons bred in the ſe- 
raglio, which, upon any emergent occaſion, as an in- 
ſurrection, or the like, he diſpatches, with letters bra- 
ced under their wings, to the ſeraglio; which proves 
a more ſpeedy method, as well as a more ſafe one, 
than any other; he ſends out more than one pigeon, 
however, for fear of accidents. Lithgow aſſures us, 
that one of theſe birds will carry a letter from Baby- 
lon to Aleppo, which is 30 days journey, in 48 hours. 
This is alſo a very ancient practice ; Hirtius and Bru- 
tus, at the fiege of Modena, held a correſpondence. 
with one another by means of pigeons. And Ovid 
tells us, that Tauroſthenes, by a pigeon ſtained with 
purple, gave notice to his father of his victory at the 
Olympic Games, ſending it to him at Apina. 

CARRON, a {mall but remarkable river in Scot- 
land, riſing about the middle of the iſthmus between 
the friths of Forth and Clyde. Both its ſource, and 
the place where it emptieth itſelf into the fea, are 
within the ſhire of Stirling, which it divides into two 
nearly equal parts. The whole length of its courſe, 
which is from weſt to eaſt, is not above 14 miles. 
It falls into the frith of Forth about three miles to the 
north-eaſt. of Falkirk. The ſtream thereof is but 
ſmall, and ſcarce deſerves the notice of a traveller; 
yet there is no river in Scotland, and few in the 
whole ifland of Britain, whele banks bave been the 
ſcene of fo many memorable tranſactions. When 
the Roman empire was in all its glory, and had its 
eaſtern frontiers upon the Euphrates, the banks of 
Carron were its boundaries upon the north-weſt ; for 
the wall of Anthninus *, which was raiſed to mark the 
limits of that mighty empire, {tood in the neighbour- 
hood of this river, and ran parallel to it for ſeveral 
miles. ain 
Near the middle of its courſe, in a pleaſant valley, 
ſtand two beautiful mounts, called the Hills of Duni- 
pace, which are taken notice of by moſt of the Scot- 
tiſh hiſtorians as monuments of great antiquity, The 
| | whole 
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whole ſtructure of theſe mounts is of earth; but them -by the dam: head built acroſs the river at 


oven, and about fifty feet in height: And that this is 
an artificial work does not admit of the leaſt doubt ;. 
but we cannot affirm the fame, with equal certai 
of the other, though it has been generally ſuppated 
to be ſo too. It bears no reſemblance to the eaſtern 
one either in ſhape or ſize. At the foundation. it is 
nearly of a triangular form; but the ſuperſtructure is 
quite irregular ; nor does the height thereof bear any 
proportion to the extent of its baſe. Theſe mounts 
are now planted with firs, which, with the pariſh- 
church of Dunipace ſtanding in the middle between 
them, and the river running hard by, give this valley 
a very romantic appearance. The common account 
given of theſe. mounts is, that they were: erected.as 
monuments of a peace concluded in that place be- 
tween the Romans and the Caledonians, and that their 
name partakes of the language of both people ; Dun 
ſignifying a hill in the old language of this iſland, and 

ax © peace” in the language of Rome. The 
compound word, Dunipace, ſignifies * the hills of 
« peace.” And we find in hiſtory, that no leſs than 
three treaties of peace were, at different. periods, 
entered into between the Romans and Caledonians ; 
the firſt, by Severus, about the year 210; the fecond, 
ſoon after, by his ſon Caracalla ; and the third, by 
the uſurper Carauſius, about the year 280 ; but of 
which of thoſe treaties Dunipace is a monument, we 
do not pretend to determine. If the concurring teſ- 
timony of hiſtorians and antiquaries did not agree in 
giving this original to theſe mounts, we would be 
tempted to conjecture that they are ſepulchral monu- 
ments. Human bones and urns have been diſcovered 
in earthen fabrics of this kind in many parts of this 
iſland, and the little mounts or barrows, which are 
ſcattered in great numbers about Stonhenge in Saliſbury 
plain are generally ſuppoſed to have been the ſepul- 
chres of the ancient Britons. See BARROWS. 

From the valley of Dunipace, the river runs for 
ſome time in a deep and hollow channel, with ſteep 
banks on both ſides : here it paſſes by the foundations 
of the ancient Roman bridge ; not far from which, 
as is generally thought, was the ſcene of the memo- 
rable conference betwixt the.Scottiſh patriot William 
Wallace, and Robert Bruce, father to the king of that 
name, which firſt opened the eyes of the latter to a 
juſt view, both of his own true intereſt, and that of 
his country. 

After the river has left the village and bridge of 
Larbert, it ſoon comes up to another ſmall valley, 
through the midſt of which it has now worn out to 
itſelf a ſtraight channel ; whereas, in former ages, 
it had taken a conſiderable compals, as appears by 
the tract of the old bed, which is ſtill viſible. The 
high and circling banks upon the ſouth- ſide, give to 
this valley rhe appearance of a ſpacious bay ; and, 
according to the tradition of the country, there was 
once an harbour here : nor does the tradition ſeem 
altogether groundleſs; pieces of broken anchors have 
been found here, and ſome of them within the me- 
mory of people yet alive. The ſtream-tides would 


ſtill low near the place, if they were not kept back 


preſent. In the near neighbourhood of this valley, 


| The) and there is reaſon to believe, that the frith flow 4 Cuny 
more eaſterly one is perfectly round, reſembling an conſiderably higher in former ages than it does 


at 


upon the ſouth, ſtand the ruins of ancient Camelon; 


Which, aſter it was abandoned by the Romans, was 


probably inhabited, for ſome ages, by the natives of 
th&cagnry on 

Another ancient monument, called Arthur's Oven, 
once ſtood upon the banks of Carron ; but Was, with 


2 ſpirit truly Gothic, entirely demoliſhed about thirty 


years ago. The corner of a {mall incloſure between 


Stenhouſe and the-Capromirdn-works, is pointed out 


as the place of its ſituation. This ts generally ſuppo- 


ſed ta have been à Roman work ; though it is not 


eaſy to conceive what could be their motive for erect- 
ing ſuch a fabric, at ſo great adiſtance from any other 
of their works, and in a ſpot which, at that time, 
muſt have been very remote and unfrequainted. The 
form of it is ſaid to have been perfectly round, and 
riſing perpendicular for ſome yards at firſt, but after- 
wards gradually contracted, till it terminated in a 
narrow orifice at the top. Antiquaries are not agreed 
whether it had been a temple, or a trophy, or a mau- 
foleum ; but the moſt common opinion is, that it had 
been” a temple, and, Buchanan thinks, a temple of 
Terminus. Hector Boetus ſays, that there were 
benches of ſtone all around it, upon the inſide ; and 
that there had been a large ſtone for ſacrificing 
upon, or an altar, upon the ſouth fide. 

As Carron extends over the . half of the iſthmus, 
and runs ſo near the ancient boundaries of the Ro- 
man empire, the adjacent country fell naturally to 
be the ſcene of many battles and rencounters. Hil- 
torians mention a bloody battle fought near this river 
between the Romans and the confederate army of the 
Scots and Picts in the beginning of the 5th century, 
The ſcenes of ſome of Oſſian's poems were, in the opi- 
nion of the tranſlator, upon the banks of this river. 
Here Fingal fought with Caracul, the ſon of the king 
of the world, {ſuppoſed to have been the ſame with 
Caracalla the ſon of the Roman emperor Severus. 
Here alſo young Oſcar, the ſon of Offian, performed 
ſome of his heroic exploits. Hereabout was the 
ſtream of Crona, celebrated in the ancient compo- 
ſitions of the Gallic bard ; poſſibly that now called 
the water of Bonny, which runs in the neighbour- 
hood of the Roman wall, and diſchargeth itſelf into 
Carron at Dunipace. In thoſe poems, mention Þ 
made of a green vale upon the banks of this rer, 
with a tomb ſtanding in the middle of it, where 
young Oſcar's party and the warriors of Caros met. 
We only .take notice of this as it ſtrengthens tbe 
conjecture hazarded above, that the mounts of Du 
nipace, eſpecially the more eaſterly of them, were 
ſepulchral monuments. — About the diſtance of halt 2 
mile from the river, and near the town of ar 
lies the field of that battle which was fought by = 
liam Wallace and the Engliſh in the beginning of the 


r 4th century. It goes by the name of Graham! | 


muir, from the valiant John Graham, who fell ow 

and whoſe grave-ſtone is ſtill to be ſeen in the chur 

yard of Falkirk. : i F 
The river Carron, though it hath long ſince cen. 
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il its ſtream amidſt the din of arms, ſtill pre- 
23 its fame, by lending its.aid to trade and manu 
ſactures; (ſee the next article).— The river is: nav 
ple for ſome miles. near its mouth, and a conſider- 


5 i | aft; for 
ble trade is carried on upon it by ſmallfcratt; 
the convenience of which, its channel Has Af late 


rent Canal * has its entrance from it. 1 


north from Falkirk in Scotland. They are. conven 
ently ſituated on the banks of the Carron, three miles 
above its entry into the frith of Forth. Above 100 
acres of land have been converted into reſervoirs and 
pools, for water diverted from the river, by magnt- 
ficent dams built about two miles above the works, 


veral purpoſes of the manufacture, falls into a tide- 
navigation that conveys their caſtings to the ſea. 
Theſe works are the greateſt of the kind in Europe, 
and were eſtabliſhed in 1760. At prelent, the build- 
ings are of vaſt extent; and the machinery, conſtrue- 
ted by Mr Smeaton, is the firſt in Britain, both in 
elegance and correctneſs : there are 16co men em- 
ployed, to whom is paid weekly 6 50/. Sterling ; 
which has greatly enriched the adjoining country : 
65co tons of iron are {melted annually from the 
mineral with pit-coal, and caſt into cannon, cylin- 
ders, &c.—In the founding of cannon, theſe works 
have lately arrived at ſuch perfection, that they make 
above 5000 pieces a year, many of Which are ex- 
ported to foreign ftates ; and their guns of zew con- 
ſtruction are the lighteſt and neateſt now in ule, not 
excepting braſs guns; the 32 pounder ſhip- gun 
weighing 42 hundred-weight, the 6 pounder 8 hun- 
dred-weighr and one half, and the other calibers in 
proportion. 

The preſent proprietors are a chartered Company, 
with a capital of -1 50,000 J. Sterling, a common ſeal, 
Cc. but their ſtock is confined to a very few indivi- 
duals, 

CARROT, in Botany. See Davcus. 

Deadly-CarRoT, See THAPSIA, 

CARROUSAL, a courſe of horſes and chariots, or 
a magnificent entertainment exhibited by princes on 
ſome public rejoicing. It conſiſts in a cavalcade of 
ſeveral gentlemen, richly dreſſed and equipped after 
the manner of ancient cavaliers, divided into ſqua- 
drons, meeting in ſome public place, and practiſing 
Jaſts, tournaments, &c. The laſt carrouſals were in 
the reign of Lewis XIV, 

CARS, or Kaxs, a conſiderable and ſtrong town of 
Aſia, in Armenia, ſeated on a river of the ſame name, 
with a caſtle almoſt impregnable. E. Long. 43. 50. 
N. Lat. 41. 30. 

CARSE, or Catſe of Gowry, a diſtrict of Perthſhire 
in Scotland. It lies on the north ſide of the Tay, and 
extends 14 miles in length from Dundee to Perth, and 
is from two to four in breadth. It is a rich plain 
country, cultivated like a garden, and producing as 
good harveſts of wheat as any in Great Britain. It a- 
m_— with all the neceſſaries of life; but from its low 
ps ſituation, the inhabitants are ſubject to agues, 

the commonalty are in great want of firing. In 


tus diſtrict, not far from the Tay, ſtands the houſe of 
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years been ſtraightened and much ſhortened and the 


which, after turning eighteen large wheels for the ſe- 
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ou 


Errol, which formerly belonged to the Earls of that Carſtdles 
. : | 


name, the chiefs of the ancient family of Hay, here- 


(ditary conſtables of Scotland. 

- © CARSFAIRS (William), an eminent Scots Divine, 
whoſe-merit and good fortune called him to act in great 
ſcenes, and to 2 men, to whole ſociety 


and intercourſe his birth gave him few pretenſions to 


Aſpirr. A ſmall village, in the neighbourhood” of 


Caxron-Works, a large . was the place of his nativity, His father, 


of whom little is known, exerciſed the functions of a 
clergyman. OF 

\ Young Carftairs turned his thoughts to the profeſ- 
ſion of theology; and the perſecutions and oppre ſſions 
of government, both in regard to civil and religious 
liberty, having excited his ſtrongeſt indignation, it be- 
came a matter of prudence that he ſhould proſecute 


his ſtudies in a foreign univerſity. He went accord- 
{try and attention be- 


ingly to Utrecht ; and his indu 
ing directed with ſkill, opened up and unfolded thoſe 
faculties, which he was about to employ with equal 
honour to his country and to himſelf, 

During his reſidence abroad, he became acquainted 
with Penſionary Fagel, and entered with warmth in- 
to the intereſt of the Prince of Orange. On his re- 
turn to Scotland to procure a licenſe to teach doe- 
trines which he had ſtudied with the greateſt care, he 
became diſguſted with the proud and inſolent conduct 
of Archbiſhop Sharp, and prepared to reviſit Holland; 
Where he knew that religious liberty was reſpected, 
and Where he hoped he might better his condition by 
the connections he had formed: 116 5. w*+ 7 

His expectations were not vain. His prudence, his 
reſerye, and his political addreſs, were ſtrong recom- 
mendations of him to the Prince of Orange, whoſe 
ambition and policy were to triumph over the obſti- 
mate bigotry of the Duke of York. The enemies of 
popery in England were numerous and powerful ; and 
they had enrered into a ſcheme for the excluſion of 
the Duke from the throne. To forward this ſcheme, 
Carſtairs engaged in tranſactions of equal danger and 
importance. Secrets of high moment were intruſted 
to him. He entered into correſpondence with per- 
{anages of diſtinguiſhed rank. He was employed in 
perſonal negociations in Holland, England, and Scot- 
land. * | 

When the rupture between the Prince of Orange 
and the Duke of York came to extremity, Carſtairs 
attended the former in his expedition to England, and 
was conſtantly conſulted by him in all affairs of deli- 
cacy and moment. The Duke, irreſolute and feeble 


in proportion as his ſituation was intereſting and dif- 
ficult, fled from a people who had begun to ſympathiſe, 


with his misfortunes, and from a crown which his po- 
ſterity perhaps might yet have enjoyed if he had be- 
haved with refolution. The man, whom the cclebra- 
ted Turenne had extolled for courage and military 


ſagacity, diſcovered the moſt ſhametul pufillanimity.” 
The Prince of Orange was received by a great nation 


as its deliverer from civil and religious oppreſſion. 
The elevation of his maſter promiſed 


eat ad- 
vantage to Carſtairs. He was appointed the King's 


chaplain for Scotland, and employed in ſettling the ' 
affairs of that kingdom. William, who carried polities 


into religion, was.falicitous that epiſcopacy fhouſd pre- 
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Cairſtairs Vail there as univerſally as in England. Carſtairs, more 


Carte. 


verſant in the affairs of his native country, ſaw all the 
impropriety of this project, and the danger that would 
ariſe from the enforcing of it. His NIN his re- 


monſtrances, his intreaties, overcame the firmneſs of 


King William. He yielded to conſiderations founded 
alike in policy and in prudence ; and to Carſtairs, Scot- 
land is indebted for the full eſtabliſhment of its church 
in the preſbyterian form of government. 

The death of King William was a ſevere affliction 
to him; and it happened before that Prince had pro- 
vided for him with the liberality he deſerved. He 
was continued, however, in the office of chaplain for 
Scotland, by Queen Anne; and he was invited to ac- 
cept the Principality of the Univerſity of Edinburgh. 
Placed at the head of the church, he proſecuted its in- 
tereſts with zeal and with integrity. Nor was his 
influence and activity confined to matters of religion. 
They were exerted with ſucceſs in promoting the 
culture of the arts and ſciences. The univerſities of 
Scotland owe him obligations of the higheſt kind. He 
procured, in particular, an augmentation of the falaries 
of their profeſlors; a circumſtance to which may be 
aſcribed their reputation, as it enabled them to culti- 
vate with ſpirit the different branches of knowledge. 

A zeal for truth, a love of moderation and order, 
prudence and humanity, diſtinguiſhed Principal Car- 
ſtairs in an uncommon degree. His religion had no 
mixture of auſterity ; his ſecular tranſactions were at- 
tended with no imputation of artifice ; and the verſa- 
tility of his talents made him paſs with eaſe from a 
court to a college. This excellent perſon died in 
1715; and in 1774 his ftate-papers aud letters, with 
an account of his life, were publiſhed in one vol. 40 
by the Rev. Dr M*<Cormick. 

CARSUGHTI (Rainier), a Jeſuit, born at Citerna 
in Tuſcany, in 1647, was the author of a Latin poem, 
entitled, Ars bene ſcribeudi, which is eſteemed both 
for the elegance of the ſtile, and for the excellent 
precepts it contains. He alſo wrote ſome good epi- 

ams. He died in 1709. 

CARTAMA, a town of Spain in the kingdom of 
Granada, formerly very conſiderable. It is ſeated at 
the foot of a mountain, near the river Guadala-Me- 
dina, in W. Long. 4. 28. N. Lat. 36. 40. 

CART, a land-carriage with two wheels, drawn 
commonly by horſes, to carry heavy goods, c. from 
one place to another. See MECHANICS, no 59. 

CaRr-Bete, in law, ſignifies wood to be employed 
in making and repairing inſtruments of - huſbandry. 

CARTE (Thomas) the hiſtorian, was the ſon of 
Mr Samuel Carte, prebendary of Litchfield, and born 
in 1686, When he was reader in the abbey-church 
at Bath, he took occaſion, in a 3oth of January ſer- 
mon, 1714, to vindicate Charles I. with reſpect to 
the Iriſh maſſacre, which drew him into a controver- 
ſy with Mr Chandler the diſſenting miniſter ; and on 
the acceſſion of the preſent royal family he refuſed 
to take the oaths to government, and put on a lay 
habit. He is ſaid to have acted as a kind of ſecre- 
tary to Biſhop Atterbury before his troubles ; and in 
the year 1722, being accuſed of high treaſon, a re- 
ward of 1000/1, was offered for apprehending him: 


' but Queen Caroline, the great patroneſs of learned 


— 
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men, obtained leave for him to return home in ſecu. 
rity. He publiſhed, 1. An edition of Thuanus in 
{even volumes folio. 2. The life of the firſt Duke of 
Ormond, three volumes, folio. 3. The hiſtory of 
England, four volumes folio. 4. A Collection of ori. 
gina! letters and papers concerning the affairs of En 
land, two volumes octavo; and ſome other works, 
He died in April I 754.—His hiſtory of England ends 
in 1654. His deſign was to have brought it down 
to the Revolution; for which purpoſe he bad taken 
great pains in copying every thing valuable that 
could be met with in England, Scotland, France, 
Ireland, &c.—He had, (as he himſelf ſays, p. 33. of 
his vindication of a full anſwer to a letter from a by- 
ſtander,) “ read abundance of vollections relating to 
the time of King Charles II. and had in his power 
a ſeries of memoirs from the beginning to the end of 
that reign; in which all thoſe intrigues and turns 
at court, at the latter end of that king's life, which 
Biſhop Burnet, with all his goũt for tales of ſecret 
hiſtory, and all his genius for conjectures, does not 
pretend to account for, are laid open in the cleareſt 
and moſt convincing manner ; by the perſon who was 
moſt affected by them, and had the beſt reaſon to 
know them.” —At his death, all his papers came into 
the hands of his widow, who afterwards married Mr 
Jernegan, a member of the church of Rome. 
CarTE-B/anche, a ſort of white paper, ſigned at 
the bottom with a perſon's name, and ſometimes allo 
ſealed with his ſeal, giving another perſon power to 
ſuperſcribe what conditions he pleaſes. Much like 
this, is the French 6/anc ſigne, a paper without wri- 
tivg, Except a ſignature at the bottom, given by con- 
tending parties to arbitrators or friends, to fill up 
with the conditions they judge reaſonable, in order to 
end the difference. Tp 10a 
CARTEL, an agreement between two ſtates for 
the exchange of their priſoners of war. | 
CaRTEL, ſignifies alſo a letter of defiance, or 2 
challenge to decide a controverſy either in a tourna- 
ment or in a ſingle combat. See DUEL. 
CaRTErL-Ship, a ſhip commiſſioned, in time of war, 
to exchange the priſoners of any two hoſtile powers; 
alſo to carry any particular requeſt or propoſal from 
one to another : for this reaſon, the officer who com- 
mands her is particularly ordered to carry no cargo, 
ammunition, or implements of war, except a ſingle 
gun for the purpoſe of firing ſignals. : 
CARTES (Rene des), deſcended of an ancient fa- 
mily in Touraine in France, was one of the molt 
eminent philoſophers and mathematicians in the 17th 
century. At the Jeſuits College at la Fleche, he 
made a very great progreſs in the learned Janguages 


and polite literature, and became acquainted with / 


Father Marſenne. His father deſigned him for the 
army ; but his tender conſtitution then not permitting 
him to expoſe himſelf ro ſuch fatigues, he was ſent 
to Paris, where he lanched into gaming, in which 4 
had prodigious ſucceſs, Here Marſenne perſuade 

him to return to ſtuqy; which he purſued till he went 
to Holland, in May 1616, where he engaged as a volun- 
teer among the prince of Orange's troops. While he 
lay in garriſon at Breda, he wrote a treati/e on * 
and laid the foundation of ſeveral of his Works. He 
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e ſieve of Rochelle in 1628 ; returned to 
oy 5 a few days after his return, at an aſ· 
ſembly of men of learning in the houſe of Monſignor 
Bagni the Pope's Nuncio, was prevailed upon to ex- 

lain his ſentiments with regard to philoſophy, when 
the nuncio urged him to publiſh his ſyſtem. Upon 
this be went to Amſterdam, and from thence: to 
Franeker, where he began his metaphyſical medita- 


tions, and drew up his diſcourſe on meteors, He 


made a ſhort tour to England; and not far from 
London, made ſome obſervations concerning the de- 
clination of the magnet. He returned to Holland, 
where he finiſhed his treatiſe on the world, 

His books made a great noiſe in France; and Hol- 
land thought of nothing but diſcarding the old philo- 
ſophy, and following his. Voetius being choſen rec- 
tor of the univerſity of Utrecht, procured his philo- 
ſophy to be prohibited, and wrote againſt him ; but 
he immediately publiſhed a vindication of himſelf. 
In 1647, he took a journey into France, where the 
king ſettled a penlion of 3000 livres upon him. 
Chriſtina, queen of Sweden, having invited him into 
that kingdom, he went thither, where he was recei- 
ved with the greateſt civility by her Majeſty, who en- 

aged him to attend her every morning at 5 o'clock, 
to inſtru her in philoſophy, and deſired him to re- 
viſe and digeſt all his writings which were unpubliſhed, 
and to form a complete body of philoſophy. from 
them. She likewiſe propoſed to allow him a revenue, 
and to form an academy of which he was to be the 
director. But theſe deſigns were broken off by his 
death in 1650. His body was interred at Stockholm, 
and 17 years afterwards removed to Paris, where a 
magnificent monument was erected to him in the 
church of St Genevieve du Mont, The great Dr 
Halley, in a paper concerning optics, obſerves, that 
though ſome of the ancients mention refraction as 
an effect of tranſparent mediums, Des Cartes was the 
firſt who diſcovered the laws of refraction, and re- 
duced dioptrics to a ſcience. As to his philoſophy, 
Dr Keil, in his introduction to his examination of Dr 
Burnet's theory of the earth, ſays, that Des Cartes 
was ſo far from applying geometry to natural philo- 
ſophy, that his whole ſyſtem is one continued blunder 
on account of his negligence in that point; the laws 
obſerved by the planets in their revolutions round the 
ſun, not agreeing with his theory of vortices. His 
philoſophy has accordingly given way to the more ac- 
curate diſcoyeries and demonſtrations of the Newto- 
nian ſyſtem. 

CARTESIANS, a ſect of philoſophers, who ad- 
hered to the ſyſtem of Des Cartes, founded on the 
two following principles, the one metaphyſical, the 
other phyſical. The metaphyſical one is, 1 think, 
therefore I am the phyſical principle is, that nothing 
exiſis but ſubſtance. Subſtance he makes of two kinds; 
the one a ſubſtance that thinks, the other a ſubſtance 
extended ; whence actual thought, and actual exten- 
lion, are the eſſence of ſubſtance. | 
The eſſence of matter being thus fixed in exten- 
ſion, the Carteſians conclude that there is no vacuum, 
nor any poſſibility thereof in nature; but that the 
unverſe is abſolutely full : mere ſpace is excluded 


by oo 8 becauſe, extenſion being implied in 
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the idea of ſpace, matter is ſo too. Upon theſe prin- Carthage. 
ciples, the Carteſians explained mechanically how the 
world was formed, and how the preſent celeſtial pheno- 
mena came to take place. Sce ASTRONOMY, ne 77. 
CARTIIAGE, a famed city of antiquity, the capi- 
tal of Africa Propria; and which, for many years, 
diſputed with Rome the ſovereignty of the world. 0 
According to Velleius Paterculus, this city was built When 
65, according to Juſtin and Trogus 72, according to founded. 
others 100 or 140 years before the foundations of 

Rome were laid. It is on all hands agreed that the 
Pheœnicians were the founders. 

- The beginning of the Carthaginian hiſtory, like 

that of all other nations, is obſcure and uncertain. 

In the 7th year of Pygmalion king of Tyre, his ſiſter 2 
Eliſa, or Dido, is {aid to have fled, with ſome of her Eliſa, or Di- 
coinpanions and vaſſals, from the cruelty and avarice do, eſcapes 
of her brother Sichzus. | tne her 

She firſt touched at the iſland of Cyprus, where ſhe 1 2248 

met with a prieſt of Jupiter, who was deſirous of 
attending her ; to which ſhe readily conſented, and 

fixed the prieſthood in his tamily. At that time, it 

was a cuſtom in the iſland of Cyprus, for the young 

women to go on certain ſtated days, before marriage, 

to the ſea- ſide, there to look for ſtrangers, that might 

poſſibly arrive on their coaſts, in order to proſtitute 
themſelves for gain, that they might thereby acquire 

a dowry. Our of | theſe, the Tyrians ſelected 80, 

whom they carried along with them. From Cyprus 

they ſailed directly for the coaſt of Africa; and at laſt 

fafely landed in the province called Africa Propria, 

not far from Utica, a Phoenician city of great anti- 

quity. The inhabitants received their countrymen 

with great demonſtrations of joy, and invited them to 

{ſettle among them. The common fable is, that the 
Pheenicians impoſed upon the Africans in the followin 

manner: they deſired, for their intended ſettlement, 

only as much ground as an ox's hide would encompaſs. 

This requeſt the Africans laughed at; but were ſur- 

priſed, when, upon their granting it, they ſaw Eliſa 

cut the hide into the ſmalleſt ſhreds, by which means 2 

it ſurrounded a large territory ; in which ſhe built the Builds the 
citadel called Byr/a. The learned, however, are citadel Byr- 
now unanimous in exploding this fable; and it is cer- ſa. 

tain that the Carthaginians for many years paid an 


annual tribute to the Africans for the ground they 


poſſeſſed. | 
The new city ſoon became populons and flonriſhing, 
by the acceſſion of the neighbouring Africans, who 
came thither at firſt with a view of traffic. In a ſhort 
time it became ſo conſiderable, that Farbas, a neigh- 
bouring prince, thought of making himſelf maſter of 
it without any effuſton of blood. In order to this, he 
deſired that an embaſſy of ten of the moſt noble Car- 
thaginians might be {ent him; and, upon their arrival, 
propoſed to them a marriage with Dido, threatening 
war in caſe of a refuſal. The ambaſlidors, being 
afraid to deliver this meſſage, told the queen that 
Jarbas deſired ſome perſon might be ſent him who 
was capable of civilizing his Africans ; but that there. 
was no poſhbility of finding any of her ſubjects who 
would leave his relafgns for the converſation of ſuch 
barbarians. E ey were reprimanded by the 
queen; Wh 3 ought to be aſhamed 
, of 
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Carthage. of refuſing to live in any manner for the benefit of 

| their country. Upon this, they informed her of the 
true nature of their meſſage from Jarbas; and that, 
according to her own deciſion, ſhe ought to ſacrifice 
herſelf tor the good of her country. The unhappy 
queen, rather than ſubmit to be the wife of ſuch a 
barbarian, cauſed a funeral pile to be erected, and put 
an end to her life with a dagger. 

This is Juſtin's account of the death of Queen Di- 
do, and is the moſt probable ; Virgil's ſtory of her 
amour with Aneas, being looked upon as fabulous, 
even in the days of Macrobius, as we are informed 
by that hiſtorian, How long monarchical govern- 
ment continued in Carthage, or what happened to this 
ſtate in its infancy, we are altogether ignorant, by 
reaſon of the Punic Archives being deſtroyed by the 
Romans; ſo that there is a chaſm in the Carthaginian 
hiſtory for above 300 years. It, however, appears, 
that, from the very beginning, the Carthaginians ap- 
plied themſelves to maritime affairs, and were formi- 
dable by fea in the time of Cyrus and Cambyſes. 
Spaniſh From Diodorus Siculus and Juſtin, it appears, that the 
mines of principal ſupport of the Carthaginians were the mines 
vaſt ſervice of Spain, in which country they ſeem to have eſta- 
1 bliſhed themſelves very early. By means of the riches 

e drawn from theſe mines, they were enabled to equip 

ſuch formidable fleets as we are told they fitted out 
in the time of Cyrus or Cambyſes. Juſtin inſinuates, 
that the firſt Carthaginian ſettlement in Spain hap- 
pened when the city of Gades, now Cadiz, was but 
of late ſtanding, or even in its infancy. The Spain- 
ards finding this new colony begin to flouriſh, attack- 
ed it with a numerous army, inſomuch that the inha- 
bitants were obliged to call in the Carthaginians to 
their aid. The latter very readily granted their requeſt, 
and not only repulſed the Spainards, but made them- 
felves maſters of almoſt the whole province in which 
their new city ſtood, By this ſucceſs, they were en- 
couraged to attempt the conqueſt of the whole coun- 
try : but having to do with very warlike nations, 
they could not puſh their conqueſts to any great length 
at firſt; and it appears from the accounts of Livy 
and Polybius, that the greateſt part of Spain remain- 
ed unſubdued till the times of Hamilcar, Aldrubal, and 
6 Hannibal. 

Firſt treaty About 503 years before the birth of Chriſt, the 
detucen Carthaginians entered into a treaty with the Romans. 
It related chiefly to matters of navigation and com- 
merce. From it we learn, that the whole iſland of 
Sardinia, and part of Sicily, were then ſubject to 
Carthage; that they were very well acquainted with 
the coaſts of Italy, and had made ſome attempts up- 
on them before this time; and that, even at this 
carly period, à ſpirit of jealouſy had taken place be- 
tween the two republics. Some time near this period, 
the Carthaginians had a mind to diſcontinue the tribute 
they had hitherto paid the Africans for the ground on 
which their city ſtood. But, notwithſtanding all their 
power, they were at preſent unſucceſsful; and at 
laſt were obliged to conclude a peace, one of the ar- 
7 ticles of which was, that the tribute ſhould be conti- 

Sicily inva- nued. 
ded by We. By degrees the Carthaginians extended their pow- 
Carthogint- er over all the iſlands in the Mediterranean, Sicily 
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and Rome. 
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ried on his attacks with the greateſt aſſiduity; but was 


33 


excepted; and for the entire conqueſt of this, they c 

made vaſt preparations, about 480 years before Chriſt, = 
Their army conſiſted of 300,000 men; their fleet 
was compoſed of upwards of 2000 men of war, and 
3000 tranſports; and with ſuch an immenſe arma. 
ment, they made no doubt of conquering the whle 
iſland in a ſingle campaign. In this, however, they 
found themſelves miſerably deceived. Hamilcar their 
general having landed his numerous forces, inveſted 


Himera, a city of conſiderable importance. He car, 


at laſt attacked in his trenches by Gelon and Theron, 
the tyrants of Syracuſe and Agrigentum, who gave 
the Carthaginians one of the greateſt overthrow | 
mentioned in hiſtory. An hundred and fifty thouſand Thy » 
were killed in the battle and purſuit, and all the reſt y! 
taken priſoners ; ſo that of ſo mighty an army, not a *% 
{ingle perlon eſcaped. Of the 2000 ſhips of war, and 
3000 tranſports, of which the Carthaginian fleet con- 
ſiſted, eight ſhips only, which then happened to be out 
at ſea, made their eſcape : theſe immediately ſet ſail 
for Carthage ; but were all caſt away, and every 
ſoul periſhed, except a few who were ſaved in a 
{mall boat, and at laſt reached Carthage with the diſ- 
mal news of the total loſs of the fleet and army. No 
words can exprels the conſternation of the Cartha- 
ginians upon receiving the news of ſo terrible a di- 
{aſter. Ambaſſadors were immediately diſpatched to 
Sicily, with orders to conclude a peace upon any 
terms. They put to ſea without delay; and landing 
at Syracuſe, threw themſelves at the conqueror's feet. 
They begged Gelon, with many tears, to receive Dent 
their city into favour, and grant them a peace on cad 
whatever terms he ſhould chuſe to preſcribe. He 
| vre ſs their requeſt upon condition that Carthage 
ſhould pay him 2000 talents of ſilver to defray the 
expences of the war; that they ſhould build two 
temples, where the articles of the treaty ſhould be 
lodged and kept as ſacred ; and that for the future 
they ſhould abſtain from human ſacrifices. This was 
not thought a dear purchaſe of a peace for which there 
was ſuch occaſion; and to ſhow their gratitude for 
Gelon's moderation, the Carthaginians complimented 
his wife Demarata with a crown of gold worth 100 
talents. ? | 
From this time we find little mention of the Car- 
thaginians for 70 years. Some time during this pe- 
riod, however, they had greatly extended their do- 
minions in Africa, and likewiſe ſhaken off the tribute »y 
which gave them ſo much uneaſineſs. They had Diſt 
warm diſputes with the inhabitants of Cyrene the ca- ow 
pital of Cyrenaica, about a regulation of the limits 
of their reſpective territories. The conſcquence of 
theſe diſputes was a war, which reduced both nations 
ſo low, that they agreed firſt to a ceſſation of arms, 
and then to a peace. At laſt it was agreed, that 
each ſtate thould appoint two commiſſaries, who 
ſhould ſet out from their reſpective cities on the ſame 
day, and that the ſpot on which they met ſhould be 0 
the boundary of both ſtates. In confequence of this, wy 
two brothers called Phileni were ſent out from Car-“ 
thage, who advanced with great celerity, while thoſe 
from Cyrene were much more flow in their motion. 


Whether this proceeded from accident, or deſign, f 
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| are not certainly informed ; but, be this 
— n Cyreneans finding themſelves greatly 
ſtripped by the Philæni, accuſed them of breach 
of faith, aſſerting that they had ſet out before the 
time appointed, and conſequently that the convention 
between their principals was broken. The Philæni 
deſired them to propoſe ſome expedient whereby 
their differences might be accommodated ; promiſing 
to ſubmit to it whatever it might be. The Cyrene- 
ans then propoſed, either that the Philzni ſhould re- 
tire from the place where they were, or that they 
ſhould be buried alive upon the ſpot. With this laſt 
condition the brothers immediately complied, and 
by their death gained a large extent of territory to 
their country. The Carthaginians ever after cele- 
brated this as a moſt brave and heroic action; paid 
them divine honours; and endeavoured to immorta- 
lize their names by erecting two altars there, with 
ſuitable inſcriptions upon them. | 
w- About the year before Chriſt 412, ſome diſputes 


inhabitants of two cities in Sicily, the former called 
in the Carthaginians to their aſſiſtance; and this occa- 
ſioned x new invaſion of Sicily by that nation, - Great 
preparations were made for this war ; Hannibal, 
whom they had appointed general, was empowered 
to raiſe an army equal to the undertaking, and equip 
a ſuitable fleet. They alſo appointed certain funds 
for defraying all the expences of the war, intendin 
to exert their whole force to reduce the iſland under 
their ſubjection. 

um The Carthaginian general having landed his for- 
nus ces, immediately marched for Selinus. In his way 
he took Emporium, a town ſituated on the river Ma- 
zara; and having arrived at Selinus, he immediately 
inveſted it. The befieged made a very vigorous de- 
fence ; but at laſt the city was taken by ſtorm, and 
the inhabitants were treated with the utmoſt cruelty, 
Al were maſſacred by the ſavage conquerors, except 


ped, not through the merciful diſpoſition of the Car- 
thaginians, but becauſe they were afraid, that if dri- 


and by that means conſume the treaſure they expec- 
ted to find in thoſe places. Sixteen thouſand were 
maſſacred; 2250 eſcaped to Agrigentum ; and the 
women and children, about 5000 in number, were 
carried away captives. At the ſame time the tem- 
ples were plundered, and the city raſed to the 
ground. | 


ife After the reduction of Selinus, Hannibal laid ſiege 
to Himera ; that city he deſired above all things to 
become maſter of, that he might revenge the death 
of his grandfather Hamilcar, who had been ſlain be- 
fore it by Gelon. His troops, fluſhed with their late 
luccels, bchaved with undaunted courage; but find- 
ing his battcring engines not to anſwer his purpoſe 
lufficiently, he undermined the wall, ſupporting it 
25 large beams of timber, to which he afterwards 

re, 


ground, OY this advantage, however, 


* . © * * 
the Carthaginians were ſeveral times reputed with 
great ſlaughter ; 


but at laſt they became maſters of 
the place, and tre: 1 ” 
) treated it in the ſame manner as they 
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cn. happening between the Egeſtines and Selinunrines, - 


the women who fled to the temples; and theſe eſca- 


ven to deſpair they would ſet fire to the temples, 


and thus laid great part of it flat on the 


E K 


had done Selinus. After this, Hannibal, diſmiſſing Carthage. 


his Sicthan and Italian allies, returned to Africa. 

The Carthaginians were now ſo much elated, that 
they meditated the reduction of the whole iſland. 
Bur as the age and infirmitigs of Hannibal rendered 
him incapable of commanding the forces alone, they 
Joined in commiſſion with him Imilcar the fon of 
Hanno, one of the ſame family. On the landing of 
the Carthaginian army, all Sicily was alarmed, and 
the principal cities put- themſelves into the beſt ſtate 


of defence they were able. The Carthaginians im- Agrigen- 
mediately marched to Agrigentum, and began to tum beße- 


batter the walls with great fury. The belieged, ged; 
however, defended themſelves with incredible reſo— 
lution, in a fally burnt all the machines raiſed againſt 
their city, and repulſed the enemy with great flaugh- 
ter. The Syracuſians in the mean time, being alarm- 
ed at the danger of Agrigentum, ſent an army to its 
relief. On their approach they were immediately 
attacked by the Carthaginians ; but after a ſharp diſ- 
pute the latter were defeated, and forced to fly to 
the very walls of Agrigentum, with the loſs of 6000 
men. Had the Agrigentine commanders now fallied - 
out, and fallen upon the fugitives, in all probability 
the Carthaginian army muſt have been deſtroyed ; 
but, either through fear or corruption, they refuſed to 


ſtir out of the place, and this occaſioned the loſs of it. Aud taken. 


Immenſe booty was found in the city; and the Car- 
thaginians behaved with their uſual cruelty, putting 
all the inhabitants to the ſword, not excepting even 
thoſe who had fled to the temples. 

The next artempt of the Carthaginians was de- 
ſigned againſt the city of Gela : but the Geleans, be- 
ing greatly alarmed, implored the protection of Syra- 
cuſe; and, at their requeſt, Dionyſius was ſent to aſ- 
{iſt them with 2000 foot and 400 horſe. The Gele- 
ans were ſo well ſatisfied with his conduct, that the 
treated him with the higheſt marks of diſtinction; 
they even ſent ambaſſadors to Syracuſe to return 
thanks for the important ſervices done them by ſend- 
ing him thither ; and ſoon after he was appointed 
generaliſſimo of the Syracuſian forces and thoſe of 
their allies againſt the Carthaginians. In the mean 
time Imilcar, having raſed the city of Agrigentum, 
made an incurſion into the territories of Gela and Co- 
marina ; which having ravaged in a dreadful manner, 
he carried off fuch an immenſe quantity of plunder, 
as filled his whole camp. He then marched againſt 
the city: but though it was but indifterently fortified, ged. 
he met with a very vigorous reſiſtance; and the 
place held out for a long time without receiving any 
aſſiſtance from its allies. Ar laſt Dionyſius came to 
its aſſiſtance with an army of 50,000 foot and 1000 
horſe. With theſe he attacked the Carthaginian 
camp, but was repulſed with great lols ; after which, 
he called a council of war, the reſult of whoſe deli- 
berations was, that ſince the enemy was ſo much ſu— 
perior to them in ſtrength, it would be highly impru- 
dent to put all to the iſſue of a battle; and therefore, 
that the inhabitants ſhould be perſuaded to abandon 
the country, as the only means of ſaving their lives. 

In conſequence of this, a trumpet was ſent to Imil- 
car to deſire a ceſſation of arms till the next day, in 
order, as was pretended, to bury the dead, but in 
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Carthage. of reſuſing to live in any manner for the benefit of 
c their country. Upon this, they informed her of the 
true nature of their meſſage from Jarbas; and that, 
4 according to her own deciſion, ſhe ought to ſacrifice 
od 29 herſelf for the good of her country. The unhappy 
"ew queen, rather than ſubmit to be the wife of ſuch a 
barbarian, cauſed a funeral pile to be erected, and put 

an end to her life with a dagger. 

This is Juſtin's account of the death of Queen Di- 
do, and is the moſt probable ; Virgil's ſtory of her 
amour with Aneas, being looked upon as tabulous, 
even in the days of Macrobius, as we are informed 
by that hiſtorian, How long monarchical govern- 
ment continued in Carthage, or what happened to this 
ſtate in its infancy, we are altogether ignorant, by 
reaſon of the Punic Archives being deſtroyed by the 
Romans; ſo that there is a chaſm in the Carthaginian 
hiſtory for above 300 years. It, however, appears, 
that, from the very beginning, the Carthaginians ap- 
plied themſelves to maritime affairs, and were formi- 

5 dable by fea in the time of Cyrus and Cambyſes. 
Spaniſh From Diodorus Siculus and Juſtin, it appears, that the 
mines of principal ſupport of the Carthaginians were the mines 
vait ſervice of Spain, in which country they ſeem to have eſta- 
8 3 bliſhed themſelves very early. By means of the riches 

4 dran from theſe mines, they were enabled to equip 
ſuch formidable fleets as we are told they fitted out 
in the time of Cyrus or Cambyſes. Juſtin inſinuates, 
that the firſt Carthaginian ſettlement in Spain hap- 
pened when the city of Gades, now Cadiz, was but 
of late ſtanding, or even in its infancy. The Spain- 
ards finding this new colony begin to flouriſh, attack- 
ed it with a numerous army, inſomuch that the inha- 
bitants were obliged to call in the Carthaginians to 
their aid. The latter very readily granted their requeſt, 
and not only repulſed the Spainards, but made them- 
felves maſters of almoſt the whole province in which 
their new city ſtood, By this ſucceſs, they were en- 
couraged ro attempt the conqueſt of the whole coun- 
try: but having to do with very warlike nations, 
they could not puſh their conqueſts to any great length 
at firſt; and it appears from the accounts of Livy 
and Polybius, that the greateſt part of Spain remain- 
ed unſubdued till the times of Hamilcar, Aldrubal, and 
© Hannibal. 

Firſt treaty About 503 years before the birth of Chriſt, the 
pe yay Carthaginians entered into a treaty with the Romans, 
whe 7 1. .. It related chiefly to matters of navigation and com- 
merce. From it we learn, that the whole iſland of 
Sardinia, and part of Sicily, were then ſubject to 
Carthage; that they were very well acquainted with 
the coafts of Italy, and had made ſome attempts up- 
on them before this time; and that, even at this 
carly period, à ſpirit of jealouſy had taken place be- 
tween the two republics. Some time near this period, 
the Carthaginians had a mind to diſcontinne the tribute 
they had hitherto paid the Africans for the ground on 
which their city ſtood. But, notwithſtanding all their 
power, they were at preſent unſucceſsful ; and at 
laſt were obliged to conclude a peace, one of the ar- 
ticles of which was, that the tribute ſhould be conti- 

Sicily inva- nued. 
Aer By degrees the Carthaginians extended their pow- 
Sum er over all the iſlands in the Mediterranean, Sicily 
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'ried on his attacks with the greateſt aſſiduity; but Was 
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excepted; and for the entire conqueſt of this. they 

made val\t preparations, about 480 years before Eurit I 
Their army conſiſted of 300,000 men; their deer 
was compoſed of upwards of 2000 men of war, and 
3000 tranſports; and with ſuch an immenſe arma. 
ment, they made no doubt of conquering the whole 
iſland in a ſingle campaign. In this, however, they 
found themſelves miſerably deceived. Hamilcar their 
general having landed his numerous forces, inveſted 
Himera, a city of conſiderable importance. He car, 


at laſt attacked in his trenches by Gelon and Theron 
the tyrants of Syracuſe and Agrigentum, who gave 
the Carthaginians one of the greateſt overthrows g 
mentioned in hiſtory. An hundred and fifty thouſand The z 
were killed in the battle and purſuit, and all the reſt wely 
taken priſoners ; ſo that of ſo mighty an army, not a 9% 
{ingle perſon eſcaped. Of the 2000 ſhips of war, and 
3000 tranſports, of which the Carthaginian fleet con- 
ſiſted, eight ſhips only, which then happened to be out 
at ſea, made their eſcape : theſe immediately ſet ſail 
for Carthage ; but were all caſt away, and every 
ſoul periſhed, except a few who were ſaved in a 
{mall boat, and at laſt reached Carthage with the diſ- 
mal news of the total loſs of the fleet and army. No 
words can exprels the conſternation of the Cartha- 
ginians upon receiving the news of ſo terrible a di- 
faſter. Ambaſſadors were immediately diſpatched to 
Sicily, with orders to conclude a peace upon any 
terms. They put to ſea without delay ; and landing 
at Syracuſe, threw themſelves at the conqueror's feet. : 
They begged Gelon, with many tears, to receive Pe. um 
their city into favour, and grant them a peace on dude Unus 
whatever terms he ſhould chuſe to preſcribe. He 
granted their requeſt upon condition that Carthage 
ſhould pay him 2000 talents of ſilver to defray the 
expences of the war; that they ſhould build two 
temples, where the articles of the treaty ſhould be 
lodged and kept as ſacred ; and that for the future 
they ſhould abſtain from human ſacrifices. This was 
not thought a dear purchaſe of a peace for which there 
was ſuch occaſion; and to ſhow their gratitude for 
Gelon's moderation, the Carthaginians complimented 
his wife Demarata with a crown of gold worth 100 
talents. ; | 

From this time we find little mention of the Car- 
thaginians for 70 years. Some time during this pe- 
riod, however, they had greatly extended their do- 
minions in Africa, and likewiſe ſhaken off the tribute ny 
which gave them ſo much uneaſineſs. They had Die 
warm diſputes with the inhabitants of Cyrene the ca- _ : 
pital of Cyrenaica, about a regulation of the limits I 
of their reſpective territories. The conſequence of 
theſe difputes was a war, which reduced both nations 
ſo low, that they agreed firſt to a ceſſation of arms, 
and then to a peace. At laſt it was agreed, that 
each ſtate thould appoint two commiſſaries, who 
ſhould ſet out from their reſpective cities on the ſame 
day, and that the ſpot on which they met ſhould be 7 
the boundary of both ſtates. In confequence of this, — 
two brothers called Phi/zni were ſent out from Car- 
thage, who advanced with great celerity, while thoſe 
from Cyrene were much more flow in their motion. 


Whether this proceeded from accident, or deſign; r 
; per tuly, 
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are not certainly informed ; but, be this 
= E Ny + Cyreneans finding themſelves greatly 
utſtripped by the Philæni, accuſed them of breach 
of faith, aſſerting that they had ſet out before the 
time appointed, and conſequently that the convention 
between their principals was broken. The Philæni 
deſired them to propoſe ſome expedient whereby 
their differences might be accommodated ; promiſing 
to ſubmit to it whatever it might be. The Cyrene- 
ans then propoſed, either that the Philzni ſhould re- 
tire from the place where they were, or that they 
ſhould be buried alive upon the ſpot. With this laſt 
condition the brothers immediately complied, and 
by their death gained a large extent of territory to 
their country. The Carthaginians ever after cele- 
brated this as a moſt brave and heroic action; paid 
them divine honours; and endeavoured to immorta- 
lize their names by erecting two altars there, with 
> ſuitable inſcriptions upon them. | 
r- About the year before Chriſt 412, ſome diſputes 


inhabitants of two cities in Sicily, the former called 
in the Carthaginians to their aſſiſtance ; and this occa- 
ſioned æ new invaſion of Sicily by that nation. Great 
preparations were made for this war ; Hannibal, 
whom they had appointed general, was empowered 
to raiſe an army equal to the undertaking, and equip 
4 ſuitable fleet. They alſo appointed certain funds 
for defraying all the expences of the war, intending 
to exert their whole force to reduce the iſland under 
> their ſubjection. ; 
um The Carthaginian general having landed his for- 
ns ces, immediately marched for Selinus. In his way 
he took Emporium, a town ſituated on the river Ma- 
zara; and having arrived at Selinus, he immediately 
inveſted it. The befieged made a very vigorous de- 
fence ; but at laſt the city was taken by ſtorm, and 
the inhabitants were treated with the utmoſt cruelty. 
All were maſſacred by the ſavage conquerors, except 
the women who fled to the temples; and theſe eſca- 
ped, not through the merciful diſpoſition of the Car- 
thaginians, but becauſe they were afraid, that if dri- 
ven to deſpair they would ſet fire to the temples, 
and by that means conſume the treaſure they expec- 
ted to find in thoſe places. Sixteen thouſand were 
maſſacred; 2250 eſcaped to Agrigentum ; and the 
women and children, about 5000 in number, were 
carried away captives. At the ſame time the tem- 
4 ples were plundered, and the city raſed to the 
ibu WA ground, 
ih he viſe. After the reduction of Selinus, Hannibal laid ſiege 
reh do Himera; that city he deſired above all things to 
become maſter of, that he might revenge the death 
of his grandfather Hamilcar, who had been lain be- 
fore it by Gelon. His troops, fluſhed with their late 
lucceſs, bchaved with undaunted courage ; but find- 
ing his battcring engines not to anſwer his purpoſe 
ſulficiently, he undermined the wall, ſupporting it 
U with large beams of timber, to which he afterwards 


tor i let fire, and thus laid great part of it flat on the 
Y * . * 

Phill one ade; = this advantage, however, 

1e Carthaginians were ſeveral times repulſed with 


. dep laughter; but at laſt they became maſters of 
Place, and treated it in the ſame manner as they 
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QA; 
had done Selinus. After this, Hannibal, diſmiflſing Carthage. 
his Sicilian and Italian allies, returned to Africa, 
The Carthaginians were now ſo much elated, that 

they meditated the reduction of the whole iſland. 
Bur as the age and infirmitigs of Hannibal rendered 
him incapable of commanding the forces alone, they 
joined in commiſſion with him Imilcar the fon of 
Hanno, one of the ſame family. On the landing of 
the Carthaginian army, all Sicily was alarmed, and 
the principal cities put themſelves into the beſt ſtate , ; 

of defence they were able. The Carthaginians im- Aorigen- 
mediately marched to Agrigentum, and began to tum beſie- 
batter the walls with great fury. ' The belieged, ged; 
however, defended themſelves with incredible reſo— 

lution, in a fally burnt all the machines raiſed againſt 

their city, and repulſed the enemy with great ſlaugh- 

ter. The Syracuſians in the mean time, being alarm- 

ed at the danger of Agrigentum, ſent an army to its 

relief. On their approach they were immediately 

attacked by the Carthaginians ; but after a ſharp dit- 

pute the latter were defeated, and forced to fly to 

the very walls of Agrigentum, with the loſs of 6000 

men. Had the Agrigentine commanders now {allied - 

out, and fallen upon the fugitives, in all probability 

the Carthaginian army muſt have been deſtroyed ; 

but, either through fear or corruption, they refuſed to 16 
ſtir out of the place, and this occaſioned the loſs of it. Aud taken. 
Immenſe booty was found in the city; and the Car- 
thaginians behaved with their uſual cruelty, putting 

all the inhabitants to the {word, not excepting even 

thoſe who had fled to the temples. 

The next artempt of the Carthaginians was de- 

ſigned againſt the city of Gela : but the Geleans, be- 

ing greatly alarmed, implored the protection of Syra- 

cuſe; and, at their requeſt, Dionyſius was ſent to aſ- 

{iſt them with 2000 foot and 400 horſe. The Gele- 

ans were ſo well ſatisfied with his conduct, that they 

treated him with the higheſt marks of diſtinction; 

they even ſent ambaſſadors to Syracuſe to return 

thanks for the important ſervices done them by ſend- 

ing him thither ; and ſoon after he was appointed 
generaliſſimo of the Syracuſian forces and thoſe of 

their allies againſt the Carthaginians. In the mean 

time Imilcar, having raſed the city of Agrigentum, 

made an incurſion into the territories of Gela and Co- 

marina ; which having ravaged in a dreadful manner, 

he carried off ſuch an immenſe quantity of plunder, , 

as filled his whole camp. He then marched againſt Gela befe— 
the city: but though it was but indifferently fortified, ged. 

he met with a very vigorous reſiſtance ; and the 

place held out for a long time without recciving any 

aſſiſtance from its allies. Ar laſt Dionyſius came to 

its aſſiſtance with an army of 50,000 foot and 1000 

horſe. With theſe he attacked the Carthaginian 

camp, but was repulſed with great loſs; after which, 

he called a council of war, the reſult of whoſe deli- 
berations was, that ſince the enemy was fo much ſu- 

perior to them in ſtrength, it would be highly impru- 

dent to put all to the iſſue of a battle; and therefore, 

that the inhabitants ſhould be perſuaded to abandon 

the country, as the only means of ſaving their lives. 

In conſequence of this, a trumpet was ſent to Imil- 

car to deſire a ceſſation of arms till the next day, in 

order, as was pretended, to bury the dead, but in 
IoC2 reality 
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reality to give the people of Gela an opportunity of 
making their eſcape. Towards the beginning of the 
night 'the bulk of the citizens left the place; and he 
himſelf with the army followed them about midnight. 
To amuſe the enemy, he left 2000 of his light arm- 
ed troops behind him, commanding them to, make 
fires all night, and ſet up loud ſhouts as though the 
army ſtill remained in town, At day-break theſe 
took the {ame route as their companions, and purſued 
their march with great celerity. The Carthaginians 
finding the city deſerted by the greateſt part of its 
inhabitants, immediately entered it, putting to death 
all who had remained ; after which, Imilcar having 
thoroughly plundered it, moved towards Camarina. 
The inhabitants of this city had been likewiſe drawn 
off by Dionyſins, and it underwent the ſame fate 
with Gela. 


Notwithſtanding theſe ſucceſſes, however, Imilcar 


finding his army greatly weakened, partly by the ca- 
ſualties of war, and partly by a plague which broke 
out in it, ſent a herald to Syracuſe to offer terms of 
peace. His unexpected arrival was very agreeable. 
to the Syracuſians, and a peace was immediately con- 
cluded upon the following terms, viz. That the Car- 
thaginians, beſides their ancient acquiſitions in Sicily, 
ſhould {till poſſeſs the countries of the Silicani, the Se- 
linuntines, the Himereans, and Agrigentines; that 
the people of Gela and Camarina ſhould be permitted 
to reſide in their reſpective cities, which yet ſhould 
be diſmantled, upon their paying an annual tribute to 
the Carthaginians; that all the other Sicilians ſhould 
preſerve their independency except the Syracuſians, 
who ſhould continue in ſubjection to Dionyſius. 

The tyrant of Syracuſe, however, had concluded 
this peace with no other view than to gain time, and 
to put himſelf in a condition to attack the Carthagi- 
nian territories with a greater force. Having ac- 
compliſhed this, he acquainted the Syracuſians with 
his deſign, and they immediately approved of it; 
upon which he gave up to the fury of the populace, 
the perſons and poſſeſſions of the Carthaginians who 
reſided in Syracuſe and traded there on the faith of 
treaties. As there were many of their ſhips at that 
time in the harbour, laden with cargoes of great va- 
lue, the people immediately plundered them ; and, 
not content with this, ranſacked all their houſes in a 
moſt outrageous manner. This example was follow - 
ed throughout the whole ifland ; and in the mean 
time Dionyſus diſp:tched a herald to Carthage with 
a letter to the ſenate and people, telling them, that 
if they did not immediately withdraw their garriſons 
from all the Greek cities in Sicily, the people of Sy- 
racuſe would treat them as enemies. With this de- 


mand, however, he did not allow them to comply; 


for without waiting for any anſwer from Carthage, 
he advanced with his army to Mount Eryx, near 
which ſtood the cigy of Motya, a Carthaginian colony 
of great importance, and this he immediately inveſt- 
ed. But ſoon after, leaving his brother Leptines to 
carry on the attacks, he himſelf went with the great- 
eſt part of his forces to reduce the cities in alliance 
with the Carthaginians. He deſtroyed their territo- 
ries with fire and ſword, cut down all their trees; 


and then he ſat down before Egeſta and Entclla, moſt 
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of the other towns having opened their gates at ki; 
approach: but theſe baffling his utmoſt efforts, he re. 
turned to Motya, and puſhed. on che ſiege of that 
place with; the ptmoſt vigour, 
The Carthaginians, in the mean time, though a. 
larmed, at the meſſage ſent them by Diony ſius and 
though reduced to a, miſerable ſituation by the plague 
which had broke out in their city, did not deſpond, but 
ſent officers to Europe, with conſiderable. ſums, to 
raiſe troops with the utmoſt diligence. Ten gallies ya 
were alſo ſent from Carthage to deſtroy all the ſhips ſhip N 
that were found in the harbour of Syracuſe, The lot 
Admiral, according to his orders, entered the har- 
bour in the night, without being diſcerned by the 
enemy; and having ſunk moſt of the ſhips he found 
there, returned without the loſs of a man. 
All this while the Motyans defended themſelves More 
with incredible vigour ; while their enemies, deſirous ken h 
of revenging the cruelties exerciſed upon their coun. Grech 
trymen by the Carthaginians, fought like lions. at 
laſt the place was 44 by. ſtorm; and the Greek 
ſoldiers began a general maſſacre. For ſome time 
Dionyſius was not able to reſtrain their fury: but at 
laſt he proclaimed that the Motyans ſhould fly to the 
Greek temples; which they accordingly did, and a 
ſtop was put to the ſlaughter ; but the ſoldiers took 
care thoroughly to plunder the town, in which they 
found a great treaſure. - | 
The following ſpring, Dionyſius invaded the Cartha- 
ginian territories, and made an attempt upon Egeſte; 
but here he was again diſappointed. The Carthagi- 
nians were greatly alarmed at his progreſs; but, next 
year, notwithſtanding a conſiderable lofs ſuſtained 
in a ſea-fight with Leptines, Himilco their general 
landed a powerful army at Papormus, ſeized upon 
Eryx, and then advancing towards Motya, made 
himſelf maſter of it, before Diony ſius could ſend any 
forces to its relief. He next advanced to Meſſana, 
which he like wiſe beſieged and took; after which moſt 
of the Siculi revolted from Dionyfius. q 
Notwithſtanding this defection, Dionyſius, finding Greis 
his forces ſtill ambunt to 30,000 foot and 3000 horſe, fer 
advanced againſt the enemy. At the ſame time, Lep- yo 
tines was ſent with the Syracuſian fleet againſt that of 
the Carthaginians, but with poſitive orders not to 
break the line of battle upon any account whatever, 
But, notwithſtanding theſe orders, he thought proper 
to divide his fleet, and the conſequence ef this was a 
total defeat; above 100 of the Syracuſian gallies 
being ſunk or taken, and 20,000 of their men killed % 
in the battle or in the purſuit. Dionyſius dif- s 
heartened by this misfortune, returned with his army g 
to Syracuſe, being afraid that the Carthginian flcet gu 
might become maſters of that city if he ſhould 4. 
vance to fight the land army. Himilco did not fal 
immediately to inveſt the capital; and had certainly 
become maſter of it, and conſequently of the while 
iſland, had not 'a moſt malignant peſtilence obliged 
him to deſiſt from all further operations. This dread- 
ful malady made great havock among his forces both 
by ſea and land; and to complete his misfortunes, 
Dionyſius attacked him unexpectedly, totally ruined , 
his fleet, and made himſelf maſter of his camp. , ins 


Himilco finding himſelf altogether unable to ſuſtain 5 
another un 
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another attack, was obliged to come to a private A- 


” 


cement with Dionyſus ; who for 300 talents. con» 
ſeated to let him eſcape, to, Africa, with the-ſhattered' 
remains of his fleet, and army. The unfortunate ge- 
neral arrived at Carthage, clad in mean and ſordid 


attire, where he was met by a great number of peo- 


e bewailing their ſad and inaulpicious fortune. Hi- 


milco joined them in their lamentations; and being 
unable to ſurvive. his misfortunes, put an end to his 
own life. He had left Mae in Sicily, to take care 
of the Carthaginian intereſts in the beſt manner he 
could. In order to this, Mago treated all the Sicilians 
ſubje ct to Carthage with the greateſt humanity z and 
having received a conſiderable number of ſoldiers 
from Africa, he at laſt formed an army with, which 
he ventured a battle: in this he was defeated, and 
driven out of the field, with the loſs of doo men; 
which obliged him to deſiſt from farther attempts of 
that nature, } | | 
Notwithſtanding all theſe, terrible diſaſters, the 
Carthaginians could not forbear making new at- 
tempts upon the iſland of Sicily; and about the year 
before Chriſt 292, Mago landed in it with an army of 
80,000 men. This attempt, however, was attended 
with no better ſucceſs than before; Dionyſus found 
means to reduce him to {uch ſtraits for want of pro- 
viſions, that he was obliged to ſue for peace. This 
continued for nine years, at the end of which the 
war was renewed with various ſucceſs, It continued 
with little interruption till the year before Chriſt 367, 
when, the Syracuſian ſtate being rent by civil diſſen- 
tions, the Carthaginians thought it a proper time to 
exert themſelves, in order to become maſters of the 
whole iſland. They fitted out a great fleet, and en- 
tered into alliance with Icetas, tyrant of Leontini, 
who pretended to have taken Syracule under his pro- 
tection, | By this treaty, the two powers engaged to 
aſſiſt each other, in order to expel Dionyſus II. after 
which they were to divide the ifland between them. 
The Syracuſians applied for ſuccours to the Corin- 
thians; and they readily ſent them a body of troops 
under the command of Timoleon an experienced ge- 
neral. By a ſtratagem, he got his forces landed at 
Taurominium, The whole of them did not exceed 
1200 in number: yet with theſe he marched againſt 
Icetas, who was at the head of 5000 men ; his army 
he ſurpriſed at ſapper, pur 300 of them to the fword, 
and took 600 priſoners. He then marched to Syracuſe, 
and broke into one part of the town before the ene- 
my had any notice of his approach : here he took 
poſt, and defended himlelf with ſuch reſolution, that 
he could not be diſlodged by the united power of 
Icetas and the Carthaginians. | 
In this place he remained for ſome time, in expec- 
tation of a reintorcement from Corinth ; till the arrival 
of which, he did not judge it practicable to extend his 
conqueſts.— The Carthaginians being appriſed that 
the Corinthian ſuccours were detained by tempeſtuous 
weather at Thurium, poſted a ſtrong ſquadron, under 
ano their admiral, ta intercept them in their 
paſſage to Sicily. But that commander, not imagi- 
zung the Corinthians would attempt a paſſage to Sicily 
2 OR ſtormy ſeaſon, left his ſtation ar Thurium, 
ordering his ſeamen to crown themſelves with 


garlands, and adorn their veſſels, with bucklers both Carthage. 
of the Greek and Carthaginian form, ſailed. to Sy» — 
racuſe in a triumphant manner. Upon his arrival 

there, he gave the troops in the citadel] to under- 

ſtand, that he had taken the ſuccours Timoleon ex- 

pected, thinking by this means to intimidate them to 

a ſurrender. But, while he thus trifled away his time, 

the Corinthians marched with great expedition to 
Rhegium, and, taking the advantage of a gentle breeze, 

were eaſily wafted over into Sicily. Mago, the Car- Cowardice 
thaginian general, was no ſooner informed of the ar- of Mago- 
rival of this reinforcement, than he was ſtruck with 

terror, though the whole Corinthian army did not 


exceed 4000 men; and, ſoon after, fearing a revolt 
of his mercenaries, he weighed anchor, in ſpite of all 


the remonſtrances of Icetas, and ſet fail for Africa. 

Here he no ſooner arriyed, than, overcome with grief 

and ſhame for his unparalled cowardice, he laid vio- 

lent hands on himſelf. His body was hung upon a 

gallows or croſs, in order to deter ſucceeding gene- 

rals from forfeiting their honour in ſo flagrant a man- 

ner. | 35 
After the flight of Mago, Timoleon carried- all Exploits of 

before him. He dbliged Icetas to renounce his alli- Timoleon. 

ance with the ſtate of Carthage, and even depoſed 

him, and continued his military preparations with 

the greateſt vigour. On the other hand, the Cartha- 

ginians prepared for the enſuing campaign with the 

greateſt alacrity. An army ot 70,000 men was ſent 

over, with a fleet of 200 ſhips of war, and 1000 

tranſports laden with warlike engines, armed cha- 

riots, horſes, and all other forts of proviſions, This 

immenſe multitude, huwever, was overthrown on the 

banks of the Crimeſus by Timolcon : 10,000 were 

left dead on the field of battle; and of theſe, above 

3000 were native Carthaginians of the beſt families 

in the city. Above 15,000 were taken priſoners; 

all their baggage and proviſions, with 200 chariots, 

looo coats of mail, and 10,000 ſhields, fell into Ti- 

moleon's hands. The ſpoil, which conſiſted chiefly 

of gold and ſilver, was 2 immenſe, that the whole 

Sicilian army was three days in collecting it and 

ſtripping the ſlain. After this ſignal victory, be left 

his mercenary forces upon the frontiers of the enemy, 

to plunder and ravage the country; while he himſelf re- 

turned to Syracuſe with the reſt of his army, where he 

was received with the greateſt demonſtrations of joy. 

Soon aſter, Icetas, grown weary of his private ſtation, 

concluded a new peace with the Carthaginians ; and, 

having aſſembled an army, ventured an engagement 

with 'Timoleon : but in this he was utterly defcated; 

and himſelf, with Eupolemus his fon, and Euthymus 

general of his horſe, were brought bound to Timo- 

leon, by their own ſoldiers. The two firſt were im- 

mediately executed as tyrants and traitors, and the 

laſt murdered in cold blood; Icetas's wives and daugh- 

ters were likewiſe cruelly put to death after a public 

trial. In a ſhort time after, Mamercus another of the 

Carthaginian confederates was overthrown by Timo- 31 

leon, with the loſs of 2000 men. Theſe misfortunes peace con- 

induced the Carthaginians to conclude a peace on the cluded, 

following terms : That all the Greek cities ſhould be 

ſet free; that the river Halycus ſhould be the boun- 

dary between the territories of both parties; that the 


natives 
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Carthage. natives of the cities ſubject to the Carthaginians ſhould 
be allowed to withdraw, if they pleaſed, to Syracuſe, 
or its dependencies, with their families and effects ; 
and laſtly, that Carthage ſhould not, for the future, 
give any afliſtance to the remaining tyrants againſt 

32 Syracute. 

War re- About 316 years before Chriſt, we find the Car- 
newed- thaginians engaged in another bloody war with the 
Sicilians, on the tollowing occaſion. Soſiſtratus, who 

had uſurped the ſupreme authority at Syracuſe, ha- 

ving been forced by Agathocles to raiſe the ſiege of 
Rhegium, returned with his ſhattered troops to Si- 

cily. But ſoon after this unſucceſsful expedition, he 

was obliged to abdicate the ſovereignty and quit Sy- 


racuſe. With him were expelled above 600 of the 


principal citizens, who were {ſuſpected of having 
formed a defign to overturn the plan of government 
which then prevailed in the city. As Soſiſtratus and 
the exiles thought themſelves ill-treated, they had 
recourſe to the Carthaginians, who readily eſpouſed 
their cauſe. Hereupon the Syracuſians having re- 
called Agathocles, who had before been baniſhed by 
Soſiſtratus, appointed him commander in chief of all 
their forces, principally on account of the known a- 
verſion he bore that tyrant. The war, however, 
did not then continue long; for Soſiſtratus and the 
exiles were quickly receiyed again into the city, and 
peace was concluded with Carthage: the people of 
Syracuſe, however, finding that Agathocles wanted 
to make himſelf abſolute, exacted an oath from him, 
that he would do nothing to the prejudice of the de- 
Am2thocles mocracy. But, notwithſtanding this oath, Agathocles 
reiſes him- purſued his purpoſe, and by-a general maſſacre of the 
lelf to the principal citizens of Syracuſe raiſed himſelf to the 
— — of throne. For ſome time he Was obliged to keep the 
yracuſe. 
fiading his authority eſtabliſhed, and rhat his ſubjects 
were ready to fecond his ambitious deſigns, he paid 
no regard to his treaties, but immediately made war 
on the neighbouring ſtates, which he had expreſsly 
agreed not to do, and then carried his arms into the 
very heart of the iſland. Ia theſe expeditions he was 
attended with ſuch ſucceſs, that in tWo years time he 
brought into ſubjection all the Greek part of Sicily. 
Tunis being accompliſhed, he committed great deva- 
ftations in the Carthaginian territories, their gene- 
ral Hamilcar not offering to give him the leaſt 
diſturbance. This perfidious conduct greatly incen- 
ſed the people of thoſe diſtricts againſt Hamilcar, 
whom they accuſed before the ſenate. He died, 
however, in Sicily; and Hamilcar the fon of Giſco 
was appointed to ſucceed him in the command of the 
forces. —The laſt place that held out againſt Aga- 
thocles was Meſſana, whither all the Syracuſian ex- 
iles had retired. Patiphilas, Agathocles's general, 
found means to cajole the inhabitants into a treaty ; 
which Agathocles, according to cuſtom, paid no re- 
gard to, but, as ſoon as he was in poſlefſion of the 
town, cut oft all thoſe who had oppoſed his govern- 
1 ment. For, as he intended to proſecute the war 
dy the Car with the utmoſt vigour againſt Carthage, he thought 
thaginians, it a point of good policy to deſtroy as many of his Si- 
and beſie- cjlian enemies as poſſible. | 


ged in Sy- The Carthaginians in the mean time having land- 
tacule. 
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peace he had concluded with Carthage; but at laſt 


his fleet, probably that his ſoldiers might behave with his ber 
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ed a powerful army in Sicily, an engagemen 
enſued, in which Agathocles "Wa a- —— — 
loſs of 75000 men. After this defeat he was obliged 
to ſhut himſelf up in Syracuſe, which the Cartha. 
intans immediately inveſted, and moſt of the Greek 

{tates in the ifland ſubmitted to them. 3 

Agathocles ſeeing himſelf ſtripped of almoſt all his 
dominions, and his capital itfelf in danger of falling 
into the hands of the enemy, formed a deſign which, 
were it not atteſted by writers of undoubted autho. 
rity, would ſeem abſolutely incredible. This was no He * 
leis than to transfer the war into Africa, and lay ſiege A 
to the enemy's capital, at a time when he himſelf 
was beſieged, and only one city left to him in all Si. 
cily. Before he departed, however, he made all the 
neceſſary preparations for the defence of the place, 
and appointed his brother Antandrus governor of it. 
He alſo gave permiſſion to all who were not willin 
to ſtand the fatigues of a ſiege, to retire out of the 
city. Many of the principal citizens, Juſtin ſays 1600, 
accepted of this offer; but they were no ſooner got 
out of the place, than they were cut off by parties 
poſted on the road for that purpoſe. Having ſeized 
upon their eſtates, Agathocles raiſed a conſiderable 
ſum, which was intended in ſome meaſure to defray 
the expence of the expedition ; bowever, he carried 
with him only 50 talents to ſupply his preſent wants, 
being well affured that he ſhould find in the enemy's 
country whatever was neceſſary for his ſubſiſtence, 
As the Carthaginians had a much ſuperior fleet, they 
for ſome time kept the mouth of the harbour blocked 
up: but at laſt a fair opportunity offered; and Aga- 
thocles hoiſting ſail, by the activity of his rowers 
ſoon got clear both.of the port and city of Syracuſe, 
The Carthaginians purſued him with all poſſible ex- 
pedition ; but, notwithſtanding their utmoſt efforts, 
Agathocles got his troops landed with very little op- 
polition. 

Soon after his forces were landed Agathocles burnt He bm 
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the greater reſolution, as they ſaw no poſſibility of | 
flying from their danger. He firſt advanced to a 
place called the Great City, This, after a feeble re- 
ſiftance, he took and plundered. From hence he 
marched to Tunis, which ſurrendered on the firſt 
ſummons ; and Agathocles levelled both places with 
the ground, . 
The Carthaginians were at firſt thrown into the 
— 2 conſternation; but ſoon recovering them- 
elves, tlie citizens took up arms with ſo much ala- 
crity, that in a few days they had on foot an army 
of. 40,000 foot and 1000 horſe, with 2000 armed . 
chariots. The command of this army they entruſted 1 
to Hanno and Bomilcar, two Generals between 7 
whom there ſubſiſted a great animoſity. This occa- 
ſioned the defeat of their whole army with the loſs of | 
their camp, though all the forces of Agathocles did 
not exceed 14,000 in number. Among 'other rich 
ſpoils the conqueror found many chariots of curious 
workmanſhip, which carried 20,000 pair of fetters 
and manacles that the enemy had provided for the 
Sicilian priſoners. After this defeat, the Carthagt- 
nians, ſuppoſing themſelves to have fallen under the 
diſpleaſure of their deities on account of their ne- 
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ecting to ſacrifice children of noble families to them, 
reſolved to expiate this guilt. Accordingly 200 chil- 


dren of the firſt rank were ſacrificed to their bloody 
n beſides 300 other perſons who voluntarily of- 


"After theſe expiations, Hamilcar was recalled from 
Sicily, When the meſſengers arrived, Hamilcar 
commanded them not once to mention the victory of 
Aoathocles ; but, on the contrary, to give out among 
the troops that he had been entirely defeated, his 
forces all cut off, and his fleet deſtroyed by the Car- 
thaginians. This threw the Syracuſians into the ut- 
oſt deſpair ; however, one Eurymnon, an Etolian, 
prevailed upon Antandrus, not to conſent to a capitu- 
lation, but to ſtand a general aſſault. Hamilcar being 
informed of this, prepared his battering engines, and 
made all the neceſſary preparations to ſtorm the town 
without delay. But while matters remained. in this 
ſituation, a gally, which Agathocles had cauſed to be 
built immediately after the battle, got into the harbour 
of Syracuſe, and acquainted the inhabitants with the 
certainty of Agathocles's victory. Hamilcar obſer- 
ving that the garriſon flocked down to the port on this 
occaſion, and expecting to find the walls unguarded, 
ordered his ſoldiers to erect ſcaling-ladders, and begin 
the intended aſſault. The enemy having left the 
ramparts quite expoſed, the Carthaginians mounted 
them without being diſcerned, and had almoſt poſſeſ- 
{ed themſelves of an entire part lying between two 
towers, when the patrol dilcovered them. Upon this 
a warm diſpute enſued ; but at laſt the Carthaginians 
were repulſed with loſs. Hamilcar, therefore, find- 
ing it in vain to continue the ſiege after ſuch glad tid- 
ings had reſtored life and ſoul to the Syracuſtans, drew 


es oft his forces, and ſent a detachment of 5000 men to 
ge. 


reinforce the troops in Africa. He ſtill entertained 
hopes, however, that he might oblige Agathocles to 
quit Africa, and return to the defence of his own 
dominions. He ſpent ſome time in making himſelf 
matter of ſuch cities as ſided with the Syracuſians ; 
and after having brought all their allies under ſubjec- 
tion, returned again to Syracuſe, hoping to ſurpriſe it 


1 by an attack in the night-time. But being attacked 
1 . * . 
— While advancing through narrow paſſes, where his 


numerous army had not room to act, he was defeated 
with great ſlaughter, and himſelf taken priſoner, car- 
ried into Syracuſe, and put to death. 

In the mean time the Agrigentines, finding that the 


F Carthaginians and Syracuſians had greatly weakened 


A each other by this war, thought it a proper opportu- 


nity to attempt the ſovereignty of the whole iſland. 
They therefore commenced a war againſt both par- 
nes; and proſecuted it with ſuch ſucceſs, that in a 
hort time they wreſted many places of note both 
out of the hands of the Syracuſians and Carthaginians. 

n Atrica the tyrant carried every thing before 
m. He reduced moſt of the places of any note in the 
and hearing that Elymas king 
againſt him, he immediately 
ya Superior, and in a preat battle over- 
prince, putting to the {word a good part 
troops, and the general who commanded them; 
Wiuch he advanced againſt the Carthaginians 


les hi 


of Libya had declared 
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threw that 
of his 
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with ſuch expedition, that he ſurpriſed and defeated 
them, with the loſs of 2000 killed, and a great num- 
ber taken priſoners. He next prepared for the ſiege 
of Carthage itſelf; and in order thereto advanced to 
a poſt within five miles of that city. On the other 
hand, notwithſtanding the great loſſes they had al- 
ready ſuſtained, the Carthaginians, with a powerful 
army, encamped between him and their capital. In 
this ſituation Agathocles received advice of the defeat 
of the Carthaginian forces before Syracuſe, and the 
head of Hamilcar their general. Upon this he imme- 
diately rode up to the enemy's camp, and ſhewin 
them the head, gave them an account of the total de- 
ſtruction of their army before Syracuſe, This threw 
them into ſuch conſternation, that in all human proba- 
bility Agathocles would have made himſelf maſter of 
Carthage, had not an unexpected mutiny ariſen in 
his camip, which gave the Carthaginians an opportu- 
nity of recovering from their terror. 

The year following an engagement happened, in 
which neither party gained any great advantage : but 
ſoon after, the tyrant, notwithſtanding all his victo- 
ries, found himſelf unable to carry on the war alone ; 
and therefore endeavoured to gain over to his inte- 
reſt Ophellas, one of the captains of Alexander the 
Great. In this he perfectly ſucceeded ; and, to ſuc- 
cour his new ally the more eflectually, Ophellas ſent 
to Athens for a body of troops. Having finiſhed his 
military preparations, Ophellas found his army to 
conſiſt of 10,000 foot, and 600 horſe, all regular 
troops, beſides 100 chariots, and a body of 10,000 
men, attended by their wives and children, as though 
he had been going to plant a new colony. At the 
head of theſe forces he continued his march towards 


Agathocles for 18 days; and then encamped at Auto- 


mole, a city about 3000 ſtadia diſtant from the capi- 
tal of his dominions. From thence he advanced thro* 
the Regio Syrtica ; but found himlelf reduced to ſuch 
extremities, that his army was in danger of periſhing 
for want of bread, water, and other proviſious. They 
were allo greatly annoyed by ſerpents and wild 
beaſts, with which that deſert region abounded. The 
ſerpents made the greateſt havock among the troops; 
for, being of the ſame colour with the earth, and 
extremely venomous, many ſoldiers, who trod upon 
them without ſeeing them, were ſtung to death. At 
laſt, after a very fatiguing march of two months, he 
approached Agathocles, and encamped at a {mall di- 
{tance from him, to the no {mall terror of the Cariha- 
ginians, who apprehended the moſt fatal conſequences 
trom this junction. Agathoeles at firſt careſſed him, 
and adviſed him to take all poſſible care of his troops 
that had undergone ſo many fatigues ; but ſoon after 
cut him off by treachery, and then by fair words 
and promiſes perſuaded his troops to ſerve under 
himſelf. 

Agathocles now finding himſelf at the head of a 
numerous army, aſſumed the title cf King of Africa, 
intending ſoon to complete his conqueſts by the re- 
duction of Carthage. He began with the ſiege of 
Utica, Which was taken by affault. After this he 
marched againſt Hippo Diarrhytus, the Biſerta of the 
moderns, which was allo taken by ſtorm ; and afier 
this moſt of the people bordering upon the ſea- coaſts, 

and 
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Carthage. and even thoſe who inhabited the inland parts of the 


country, ſubmitted to him. But in the midit of this ca- 
reer of ſucceſs, the Sicilians formed an aſſociation in 
favour of liberty; which obliged the tyrant toweturn 
home, leaving his ſon Archagathus to carry on the 
war in Africa. | | 

Archagathus, aſter his father's departure, greatly 
extended the African conqueſts. He ſent Eumachus 
at the head of a large detachment to invade ſome of 
the neighbouring provinces, while he himſelf, with 
the greateſt part of his army, obſerved the motions 
of the Carthgginians. Eumachus falling into Numidia, 
firſt took the great city of Tocas, and conquered ſe- 
veral of the Numidian cantons. Afterwards he be- 
ſieged and took Phellina ; which was attended with 
the {ſubmiſſion of the Aſphodelodians, a nation, accor- 
ding to Diodorus, as black as the Ethiopians. He 
then reduced ſeveral cities; and being at laſt elated 
with ſuch a run of good fortune, reſolved to penetrate 
into the more remote parts of Africa, Here he at 
firſt met with ſucceſs ; but hearing that the barbarous 


nations were advancing in a formidable body to give 


him bartle, he abandoned his conqueſts, and retreated 
with the utmoſt precipitation towards the ſea-coaſts, 
after having loſt abundance of men. 

This unfortunate expedition made a great altera- 
tion for the worſe in the affairs of Archagathus. The 
Carthaginians being informed of Eumachus's bad ſuc- 
ceſs, reſolved to exert themſelves in an extraordinary 
manner to repair their former loſſes. They divided 
their forces into three bodies : one of theſe they ſent 
to the {ea-coaſts, to keep the towns there in awe ; 
another they diſpatched into the Mediterranean parts, 
to preſerve the allegiance of the inhabitants there ; 
and the laſt body they ordered to the Upper Africa, 
to ſupport their confederates in that country. Archa- 
gathus being appriſed of the motions of the Carthagi- 
nians, divided his forces likewiſe into three bodies. 
One of theſe he ſent to obſerve the Carthaginian 
troops on the ſea-coaſts, with orders to advance af- 
tcrwards into the Upper Africa; another, under the 
command of A{chrion, one of his generals, he poſted 
at a proper diſtance in the heart of rhe country, to 
have an eye both on the enemy there and the barba- 
rous nations ; and with the laſt, which he led in per- 
ſon, he kept nearer Carthage, preſerving a commu- 
nication with the other two, in order to ſend them 
ſuccours, or recal them, as the exigency of affairs 
ſhould require. The Carthaginian troops ſent into the 
heart of the country, were commanded by Hanno, a 
general of great experience, who being informed of 
the approach of Aſchrion, laid an — * for him, 
into which he was drawn, and cut off with 4000 foot 
and 200 horſe. Himilco, who commanded the Cartha- 
ginian forces in Upper Africa, having advice of Euma- 
chus's march, immediately e againſt him. An 
engagement enſued, in which the Greeks were almoſt 
totally cut off, or periſhed with thirſt after the battle, 
out of Booo foot only 30, and of 800 horſe only 40, 
having the good fortune to make their eſcape. 

Archagattms receiving the melancholy news of theſe 
two defeats, immediately called in the detachments 
he had ſent out to haraſs the enemy, which would 
otherwile have been inſtantly cut off. He was, how- 
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ſwallowed up by the numerous forces which ſurround. | 


priſoners. By this means he became miſter of the 
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ever, in a ſhort time hemmed in on all fides in fach «4 
a manner as to be reduced to the laſt extremity for = 
want of . proviſions, and ready every moment to be 


ed him. In this deplorable fituation Apathocles re. 
ceived an expreſs from Archagathus, acquainting him 
of the loſſes he had ſuſtained and the ſearcity of pro- 
viſions he laboured under. Upon this the tyrant, 
leaving the care of the Sicilian 'war to one Leptines, 
by a ſtratagem got 18 Etruſcan ſhips that eame to bis 
aſſiſtance out of the harbour; and then engaꝑing the 
Carthaginian ſquadron which lay in its neighbour- 
hood, took five of their ſhips, and made all their men 


port, and ſecured a paſſage into it for the merchants 
of all nations, which ſoon reſtored plenty to that city, 
where the famine before had begun to make great 
havock. Supplying himſelf,” therefore, with a ſuffi- 
cient quantity of neceſſaries for the voyage he was 
going to undertake, he immediately ſet ſail for Africa, 

Upon his arrival in this country, Agathocles re- 3. F 
viewed his forces, and found them to conſiſt of 6000 win; 
Greeks, as many Samnites, Celtes, and Etruſcans; Aa 


im 
beſides 10,000 Africans, and 1500 horſe. As he his 
found his troops almoſt in a ſtate of deſpair, he thought i 
this a proper time for offering the enemy battle. The br 
Carthaginians, however, did not think proper to ac- WI 
cept the challenge; eſpecially as by keeping cloſe in pe: 
their camp, where they had plenty of every thing, dit 
they could ſtarve the Greeks to a ſurrender without ; pla 
ſtriking a ſtroke. Upon this Agathocles attacked the Att tal, 
Carthaginian camp with great bravery, made a con- a ſer 
ſiderable impreſſion upon it, and might perhaps have ©. ed, 
carried it, had not his mercenaries deſerted him al- ſho 
moſt at the firſt onſet. By this piece of cowardice Sel 
he was forced to retire with precipitation to his | 
camp, whither the Carthaginians purſued him very | Ro 
cloſely, doing great execution in the purſuit. g of 

The next night, the Carthaginians ſacrificed all the Dit con 
priſoners of diſtinction as a grateful ar nt qe * Chi 
to the gods for the victory they had gained. While — ſed 
they were employed in this inhuman work, the wind, con 
ſuddenly riſing, carried the flames to the ſacred ta- dini 
bernacle near the altar,-which was entirely conſumed, and 
as well as the general's tent, and thoſe of the princi- Sici 
pal officers adjoining to it. A dreadful alarm took tw 
place through the whole camp, which was heightened 18 
by the great progreſs the fire made. For the ſoldiers * | 
tents conſiſting of very combuſtible materials, and the let 
wind blowing in a moſt violent manner, the whole prin 


camp was almoſt entirely laid in aſhes ; and many of bity 
the ſoldiers endeavouring to carry off their arms, and 
the rich baggage of their officers, periſhed in the 
flames. Some of thoſe who made their eſcape, met 
with a fate equally unhappy. For, after Agathocles 
had reccived the laſt blow, the Africans deſerted him, 
and were at that inſtant coming over in a body tothe 
Carthaginians. Theſe, the perſons who were flying 
from the flames took to be the whole Syracuſian a. 
my adyancing in order of battle to attack their oo 
Upon this, a dreadful confuſion enſued. Some t00 

to their heels; others fell down in heaps one upon 
another; and others engaged their comrades, mM” 


taking them for the enemy. Five thouſand * 
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their lives in this 


the Carthaginians were in, and not ænowi 

a of wand ſo terrified, that they thought 
roper to return to the place from hence they came. 
The Syracuſians ſeeing a body of troops advancing 
towards them in good order, concluded that the ene- 
my were marching to attack them, and therefore im- 
mediately cried out * To arms.“ The flames aſcen- 
ding out of the Carthaginian camp into the air, and 
the lamentable outcries proceeding from thence, con- 
frmed them in this opinion, and greatly heightened 
their confuſion. The conſequence was much the 
ſame as in the Carthaginian camp; for coming to 
blows with one another inſtead of the enemy, they 
ſcarce recovered their ſenſes upon the return of lighr, 
and the inteſtine fray was ſo bloody, that it coſt Aga- 

thocles 4000 men. 12 Abs 
This laſt difaſter ſo diſneartened the tyrant, that he 
immediately ſet about contriving means for making 
his eſcape privately ; and this he at laſt, though with 
eat difficulty, effected. After his departure, his two 
Gone were immediately put to death by the ſoldiers, 
who, chooſing a leader from among themſelves, made 
peace with the Carthaginians upon the following con- 
ditions : 1, That the Greeks ſhould deliver up all the 
places they held in Africa, receiving from hem 300 
talents. 2. That ſuch of them as were willing to 
ſerve in the Carthaginian army ſhould be kindly treat- 
ed, and receive the uſual pay ; and, 3. That the reſt 
ſhould be tranſported to Sicily, and have the city of 
Selinus for their habitation. 93 
From this time, to that of their firſt war with the 
Romans, we find nothing remarkable in the hiſtory 
of the Carthaginians. The firſt Punic war, as it is 
commonly called, happened about 256 years before 
Chriſt, At that time, the Carthaginians were poſſeſ- 
led of extenſive dominions in Africa ; they had made 
conſiderable progreſs in Spain ; were maſters of Sar- 
dinia, Corſica, and all the iſlands on the coaſt of Italy; 
and had extended their conqueſts to a great part of 
Sicily. The occaſion of the firſt rupture between the 
two republics, was as follows. The Mamertines be- 
ng vanquiſhed in battle, and reduced to great ſtraits 
by Hiero king of Syracuſe, had reſolved to deliver up 
Meſſina, the only city they now poſſeſſed, to that 
prince, with whoſe mild government and ſtrict pro- 
bity they were well acquainted, Accordingly, Hiero 
= advancing at the head of his troops to take poſ- 
eſſion of the city, when Hannibal, who at that time 
commanded the Carthaginian army in Sicily, preven- 
ted him by a ſtratagem. He came to We Hiero, 
en were to congratulate him on his victory; and 
3 him, while ſome of the Carthaginian troops 
oy _ towards Meſſina. Hereupon the Mamer- 

* 1ceng their city ſupported b 

ment, were divided into — 
were for acce 


id 


| | opinions. Some 
3 pting the protection of Carthage; others 
3 urrendering to the king of Syracuſe ; but 

greater part were for calling in the Romans to 


their aſſiſt . ; ; 
Vor. wm Deputies were accordingly diſpatch- 
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tumult, and the reſt thought proper 

refuge within the walls of Carthage nor 
* yre —— of day - light, for ſome time, diſ- 
in ſipate their terrible apprehenſions. In the mean 
- time, the African deſerters, obſerving the great con- 


a new reinforce- / 


A 


ed to Rome, offering the poſſeſſion of the city to the 
Romans, and in the moſt moving terms imploring 

tection. This, after ſome debate, was agreed to 
and the conſul Appius Claudius received orders to at- 
tempt a paſſage to Sicily, at the head of a powerful 
army. Being obliged to ſtay ſome time at Rome, 
however, one Caius Claudius, a perſon of great intre- 
pidity and reſolution, was diſpatched with a few vef- 
fels to Rhegium. On his arrival there, he obſerved 
the Carthaginian ſquadron to be fo much ſuperior to 
his own, that he thoaght it would be little better than 
madneſs to attempt at that time to tranſport forces to 


Sicily. He crofled the ſtraits, however, and had a 


conference with the Mamertines, in which he pre- 
vailed upon them all to accept of the protection of 
Rome; and on this he made the neceffary prepara- 
tions for tranſporting his forces. The Carthaginians 
being informed of the reſolutions of the Romans, 
ſent a ſtrong ſquadron of gallies under the command 
of Hanno, to intercept the Roman fleet ; and accord- 
ingly the Carthaginian admiral, coming up with them 
near the coaſt of Sicily, attacked them with great 
fury. During the engagement, a violent ſtorm arole, 
which daſhed many of the Roman veſfels againſt the 
rocks, and did a vaſt deal of damage to their ſquadron, 
by which means Claudius was forced to retire to Rhe- 
gum, and this he accompliſhed with great difficulty. 

anno reſtored all the veſſels he had taken; but or- 
dered the deputies ſent with them, to expoſtulate with 
the Roman general upon the infraction of the treaties 
ſubſiſting between the two republics. This expoſtu- 
lation, however juſt, produced an open rupture ; Clau- 
dius ſoon after poſſeſſing himſelf of Meſſina. 

Such was the beginning of the firſt Punic war, 
which is faid to have lafted 24 years. The firſt 
year, the Carthaginians and Syracuſians laid ſiege to 
Meſſina; but, not acting in concert as they ought to 
have done, were overthrown by the Conſul Appius 
Claudius; and this defeat fo much diſguſted Hiero with 
the Carthaginians, that he ſoon after concluded an 
alliance with the Romans. After this treaty, having 
no enemy to contend with but the Carthaginians, the 
Romans made themlelves maſters of all the cities on 
the weſtern coaſt of Sicily, and at the end of the 
campaign carried back moſt of their troops with 
them to take up their winter-quarters in Italy, 

The ſecond year, Hanno the Carthaginian general 
fixed his principal magazine at Agrigentum. This 
place was very ſtrong by nature, had been rendered 
almoſt impregnable by the new fortifications raiſed by 
the 2 during the preceding winter, and 
was defended by a numerous garriſon commanded by 
one Hannibal a general of great experience in war. 
For five months the Romans attempted to reduce the 
place by famine, and had actually brought the inhabi- 
rants to great diſtreſs, when a Carthaginian army of 
50,000 foot, 6000 horſe, and 60 elephants, landed at 
Lilybæum, and from thence marched to Heraclea, 
within 20 miles of Agrigentum. There the general 
received a deputation from ſome of the inhabitants of 
Erbeſſa, where the Romans had their magazines, offer- 
ing to put the town into his hands. It was according- 
ly delivered; up and by this means the Romans became 
fo much diſtreſſed, that they had certainly been obliged 
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them with proviſions. But all the aſſiſtance he was able 
to give could not long have ſupported them, as their 
army was ſo much weakened by ditorders occaſioned 
by famine, that, out of 100,000 men of whom it ori- 
ginally conſiſted, ſcarce a fourth part remained fit for 
{crvice, and could no longer ſubſiſt on ſuch parſimo- 
nious ſupplies. But in the mean time Hannibal ac- 
quainted Hanno that the city was reduced to the ut- 
moft diitrels ; upon which he relolved to venture an 


engagement, which he had before declined. In this 


They build 


a fleet, 
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the Romans were victorious, and the city ſurrendered 
at diſcretion, though Hannibal with the greateſt part 
of the garriſon made their eſcape. This ended the 
campaign ; and the Carthaginians being greatly cha- 
grined at their bad ſuccets, ined Hanno of an im- 
menſe ſum of money, and deprived him of his com- 
mand, appointing Hamilcar to ſucceed him in the 
command of the land army, and Hannibal in that of 
the fleet. 

The third year, Hannibal received orders to ravage 
the coaſts of Italy; but the Romans had taken care to 
poſt detachments in ſuch places as were moſt proper 
to prevent his landing, ſo that the Carthaginian found 
it impoſſible to execute his orders. At the ſame time, 
the Romans, perceiving the advantages of being ma- 
ſters of the ſea, ſet about building 120 gallies. While 
this was doing, they made themſelves maſters of moſt 
of the inland cities, but the Carthaginians reduced or 
kept ſteady in their intereſt moſt of the maritime 
ones; ſo that both parties were equally ſueceſsful du- 
ring this campaign. a ? 

The fourth year, Hannibal by a ſtratagem made 
himfelf maſter of 17 Roman gallies; after which he 
committed great ravages on the coaſt of Italy, whi- 
ther he had advanced to take a view of the Roman 
fleet. But he was afterwards attacked in his turn, 
loſt the greateſt part of his ſhips, and with great dif- 
ficulty made his own eſcape. Soon after he was to- 
tally defeated by the conſul Duillius, with the loſs of 
80 ſhips taken, thirteen ſunk, 7000 men killed, and as 
many taken priſoners. Aſter this victory Duillius 
landed in Sicily, put himſelf at the head: of the land 
forces, relieved Segeſta beſieged by Hamilcar, and 
made himſelf maſter of Macella, though defended by 
a numerous garriſon. 

The fifth year, a difference aroſe between the Ro- 
mans and their Sicilian allies, which came to ſuch an 
height, that they encamped ſeparately. Of this Ha- 
milcar avaũled himſelf, and, attacking the Sicilians in 


tzeir entrenchments, put 4000 of them to the ſword... 


He then drove the Romans from their poſts, took ſe- 
veral cities from them, and over-ran the greateſt part 
of the country. In the mean time, Hannibal, after 
ſis defeat, failed with the ſhattered remains of his 
let to Carthage: but in order to ſecure bimſelf from 
puniſhment, he ſent one of his friends with all ſpeed, 
before the event of the battle was known there, to ac- 
quaint the ſenate, that the Romans had put to ſea with 
a good aumber of heavy ill- built veſſels, each of them 
carrying ſome machine, the uſe of which the Cartha- 
ginians did not underitand ; and aſked whether it was 
the opinion of the ſenate that Hannibal ſhould attack 
them. Theſe machines were the corvi, which were 
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Carthage. to abandon their enterprize, had not Hiero ſupplied then newly invented, and by means of which, chief 
j 
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Duillius had gained the victory. The ſenate were nu. 
animous in their opinion, that the Romans ſhoulg 7 
attacked ; upon which the meſſenger acquainted then - 
with the unfortunate event of the battle. As the (z. 
nators had already declared themſelves for the en. 
gagement, they {pared their general's life, and. 15. 
cording to Polybius, even continued him in the 1 
mand of the fleet. In a ſhort time, being reinforced 
by a good number of gallies, and attended by ſome 
officers of great merit, he ſailed for the coaſt of Sar. 
dinia. He had not been long here, before he was 
ſurpriſed by the Romans, who carried off many of 
his ſhips, and took great numbers of his men priſoners, 
This ſo incenſed the reſt, that they ſeized their unfor. 
tunate admiral, and crucified him; but Who was his 
immediate ſucceſſor, does not appear. | 

The ſixth year, the Romans made themſelves ma. cos 
ſters of the iſlands of Corſica and. Sardinia. Hanno, %# 
who commanded the Carthaginian forces in the latter, du 
defended himſelf at a city called Olbia with incredible * 
bravery ; but being at laſt killed in one of the au.. 
tacks, the place was ſurrendered, and the Romans 
ſoon became maſters of the whole iſland. ' 

The ſeventh year, the Romans took the town of 
Myteſtratum, in Sicily, from whence they marched 
towards Camarina, but in their way. were ſurrounded Th 
in a deep valley, and in the moſt imminent danger of l 
being cut off by the Carthaginian army. In this ex- ,* 
tremity, a legionary tribune, by name M. Calpurniu * 
Flamma, deſired the general to give him 300 choſen 33 
men; promiſing, with this ſmall company, to find vey 
the enemy ſuch employment as ſhould oblige them to <> 
leave a paſſage open for the Roman army. He per- 
formed his promiſe with a bravery truly heroic; for, 
having ſeized, in ſpite of all-oppqtition, an eminence, 
and entrenched himſelf on it, the Carthaginians, jea- 
lous of his deſign, flocked from all quarters to drive | 
him from his poſt. But the brave tribune kept their 
whole army in play, till the conſul, taking advantage 
of the diverſion, drew his army out of the bad ſitu, 
tion in which he had imprudently brought it. The 
legions were no fooner out of danger, than they hal 
tened to the relief of their brave companions: but all 
they could do was to ſave their bodies from the inſults 
of their enemies; for they found them all dead on the 
ſpot, except Calpurnius who lay under an heap of 
dead bodies all covered with wounds, but {till breath- 
ing. His wounds were immediately dreſſed, and i 
fortunately happened that none of them proved mor. 
tal; and for this glorious enterpriſe he received 4 
crown of gramen.— After this the Romans reduced 
ſeveral cities, and drove the enemy quite out of ” | 
territory of the Agrigentines; but were repulſed u 
great loſs before Lipara. the 

The eighth year, Regulus, who commancee " "(> 
Roman fleet, obſerving that of the Carthaginiant 1 1 
ing along the coaſt in diſorder, ſailed with a {quad 1 ol 
of ten gallies to obſerve their number and ſtr op ' teh 
ordering the reſt of the fleet to follow him WI N 
expedition. But, as he drew too near the _m_ 
was ſurrounded by a great number of —— | 
gallies. The Romans fought with their uſual * 7 
but, being overpowered with numbers, Were © 55 


—— 


_ to yield. 


The conſul, however, found means to make 
his eſcape, and join the reſt of the fleet ; and then had 
bis full revenge of the enemy, 18 of their ſhips being 


and eight ſunk. | . 
_ ninth — the Romans made preparations for 


lin- invading Africa. Their fleet for this pur poſe conſiſt- 


ed of 330 gallies, each of them having on board 120 
ſoldiers and 300 rowers. The Carthaginian fleet 
conſiſted of 360 ſail, and was much better manned 
than that of the Romans. The two fleets met near 
Ecnomus, a promontory in Sicily; where, after a bloody 
engagement which laſted the greater part of the day, 
the Carthaginians were entirely defeated, with the 
loſs of 30 gallies ſunk, and 63 taken with all their 
men. The Romans loſt only 24 gallies, which were 
all ſunk. After this victory, the Romans having re- 
fitted their fleet, ſet ſail for the coaſt of Africa, with 
all expedition. The firſt land they got ſight of was 
Cape Hermea, where the fleet lay at anchor for ſome 
time waiting till the gallies and tranſports came up. 
From thence they coaſted along till they arrived be- 
fore Clupea, a city to the eaſt of Carthage, where 
they made thier firſt deſcent. | | 
No words can exprels the conſternation of the Car- 


reat thaginians, on the arrival of the Romans in Africa. 
k The inhabitants of Clupea were ſo terrified, that, ac- 


cording to Zonaras, they abandoned the place, which 
the Romans immediately took poſſeſſion of. Having 
leſt there a ſtrong garriſon o ſecure their ſhipping, 
and keep the adjacent territory in awe, they moved 
nearer Carthage, taking a great number of towns; 
they likewiſe plundered a prodigious number of vil- 
lages, laid vaſt numbers of noblemens ſeats in aſhes, 
and took above 20,000 priſoners. In ſhort, having 
plundered and ravaged the whole country, almoſt to 
the gates of Carthage, they returned to Clupea loaden 
with the immenſe booty they had acquired in the ex- 
pedition. | 

The tenth year, Regulus puſhed on his conqueſts 
with great rapidity. To oppole his progreſs, Hamil- 
car was recalled from Sicily, and with him Boſtar and 
Aſdrubal were joined in command. Hamilcar com- 
manded an army juſt equal to that of Regulus. The 


other two commanded ſeparate bodies, which were 


to join him or act apart as occaſion required. But, 
before they were in a condition to take the field, Re- 
gulus, purſuing his conqueſts, arrived on the banks of 
the Bragada, a river which empties itſelf into the 
lea at a ſmall diſtance from Carthage. Here he had 
a monſtrous ſerpent to contend with, which, accor- 


ding to the accounts of thoſe days, infected the waters 


ot the river, poiſoned the air, and killed all other 
animals with its breath alone. When the Romans 
went to draw water, this huge dragon attacked them; 
and, twiſting itſelf round their bodies, either {queezed 
them to death, or ſwallowed them alive. As its hard 
and thick ſcales were proof againſt their darts and 
"Fe they were forced to have recourſe to the 
— which they made uſe of in ſieges to throw 
1 as ones, and to beat down the walls of be- 
10 cities, With theſe they diſcharged ſhowers of 

ge ſtones againſt this new enemy, and had the 
e of them, to break his back-bone ; 
m from twiſting and winding his 


good luck, with on 
Winch diſabled hi 
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immenſe body, and by that means gave the Romans Carthage. 
an opportunity of approaching and diſpatching him 
with their darts. But his dead body corrupted the - 
air, and the water vf the river; and ſpread fo great 
an infection over the whole country, that the Romans 
were obliged to decamp. We are told that Regulus 
ſent to Rome the ſkin of this monſter, which was 120 
feet long ; and that it was hung up in a temple, 
where it was preleryed to the time of the Numantine 


War. 
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Having paſſed this river, he beſieged dis, or Adda, Defeats the 


not far from Carthage, which the enemy attempted Carthagini- 
to relieve ; but as they lay encamped among hills and , 
rocks, where their elephants, in which the main 

{trength of -their army conſiſted, could be of no ule, 

Regulus attacked them in their camp, killed 1 7,000 

of them, and took 5000 priſoners, and 18 elephants. 

Upon the fame of this victory, deputations came from 

all quarters, inſomuch that the conqueror in a few 


days becaine maſter of 80 towns ; among which were 
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the city and port of Utica. This increaſed the alarm And redu- 
at Carthage; which was reduced to deſpair, when Re- ces them to 
”=_ laid fiege to Tunis, a great city about nine miles tc ut oft 
om the capital. The place was taken in ſight of the Pal. 
Carthaginians, who, from their walls, beheld all the 
operations of the ſiege, without making the leaſt at- 
tempt to relieve it. And to complete their misfor- 
tunes, the Numidians, their neighbours, and impla- 
cable enemies, entered their territories, committing 
every where the moſt dreadful devaſtations, which 
ſoon occaſioned a great ſcarcity of provilions in the 
city. The public magazines were ſoon exhauſted ; 
and, as the city was full of ſelfiſh merchants, who 
took advantage of the public diſtreſs, to {ell provi- 
ſions at an exhorbitant price, a famine enſucd, with 


all the evils which attend it. 
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In this extremity Regulus advanced to the very His propo- 
gates of Carthage; and having encamped under the ſals of 
walls, ſent deputies to treat of a peace with the ſe- Peace re- 
nate. The deputies were received with inexpreſſible JeQed. 
joy; but the conditions they propoſed were ſuch that 
the ſenate could not hear them without the greateſt 
indignation. They were, 1. That the Carthaginians 
ſhould relinquiſh all claims to Sardinia, Corſica, and 
Sicily. 2. That they ſhould reſtore to the Romans all 
the priſoners they had taken from them ſince the be- 
ginning of the war. 3. That if they cared to re- 
deem any of their own priſoners, they ſhould pay ſo 
much a head for them as Rome ſhould judge reaſon- 
able. 4. That they ſhould for ever pay the Romans 
an annual tribute. $5. That for the future they ſhould 
fit out but one man of war for their own uſe, and 50 
triremes to ſerve in the Roman fleet, at the expence 
of Carthage, when required by any of the future con- 


ſuls. Theſe extravagant demands provoked the ſe- 


nators, who loudly and unanimouſly rejected them; 
the Roman deputies, however, told them that Regu- 
lus would not alter a ſingle letter of the propoſals, 
and that they muſt either conquer the Romans or 


obey them. 


92 


In this extreme diſtreſs, ſume mercenarieò arrived Xanthippus 
from Greece, among whom was a Lacedemonian by *ppornted 
name Xanthippus, a man of great valour and experi- ©? con, 


mand the 


ence in war. This man, having informed himfelf of Carthagini- 
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that their overthrow was more owing to their own 
miſconduct than to the ſuperiority of the enemy. 
This diſcourſe being ſpread abroad, came at Jaſt to 


the knowledge of the ſenate ; and by them, and even 


by the deſire of the Carthaginian generals themſelves, 
Xanthippus was appointed commander in chief of their 
forces. His firſt care was to diſcipline his troops in a 
proper manner. He taught them how to march, en- 
camp, widen and cloſe their ranks, and rally after 
the Lacedzmonian manner under their proper colours. 
He then took the field with 12,000 foot, 4000 horſe, 
and 100 elephants. The Rotnans were ſurpriſed at 
the ſudden alteration they obſerved: in the enemy's 
conduct ; but Regulus, elated with his laſt ſucceſs, 
came and encamped at a ſmall diſtance from the Car- 
thaginian army in a vaſt plain, where their elephants 
and horſe had room to act. The two armies were 


- parted by a river, which Regulus boldly paſſed, by 
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which means he left no room ſor a retreat in caſe of 
any misfortune. The engagement began with great 
fury; but ended in the total defeat of the Romans, 
who, except 2000 that eſcaped to Clupea, were all 
killed, or taken priſoners ; and among the latter was 
Regulus himſelf. The loſs of the Carthaginians ſcarce 
exceeded 800 men. | 

The Carthaginians remained on. the field of battle 
till they bad ſtripped the flain ; and then entered their 
metropolis, which was almoſt the only place left them, 
in great triumph. They treated all their priſoners 
with great humanity, except Regulus; but as for 
him, he had fo inſulted them in his proſperity, that 
they could not forbear ſhewing the higheſt marks 
of their reſentment. According to Zonaras and 
others, he was thrown into a dungeon, where he 
had only ſuſtenance allowed him barely ſufficient 
to keep him alive. Nay, his cruel maſters, to 
heighten his other torments, ordered an huge ele- 
phant, at the fight of which animal, it ſeems, he was 
greatly terrified, to be conſtantly placed near him ; 
which prevented him from enjoying any tranquillity 
or repoſe. | 

The eleventh year of this war, the Carthaginians, 
elated with their victory over Regulus, began to talk 
in a very high ſtrain, threatening Italy itſelf with an 
invaſion. To prevent this, the Romans took care to 
garriſon all their maritime towns, and fitted out a new 
feet. In the mean time, the Carthaginians beſieged 
Clupea and Utica in vain, being obliged to abandon 
their enterprize, upon hearing that the Romans were 
equipping a fleet of 350 fail. The Carthaginians ha- 
ving with incredible expedition refitted their old veſ- 
ſels, and built a good number of new ones, met the 
Roman fleet off Cape Hermea. An engagement enſu- 
ed, in which the Carthaginians were utterly defeat- 
ed; 104 of their ſhips being ſunk, 30 taken, and 
I 5,000 of their ſoldiers and rowers killed in the action. 
The Romans purſued their courſe to Clupea, where 
they were no ſooner landed, than they found them- 
ſelves attacked by the Carthaginian army, under the 
two. Hanno's, father and fon. But, as the brave 
Xautlippus no longer commanded their army, notwith- 
ſtanding the Lacedæmonian diſcipline he had introdu- 
ced among them, they were routed at the very firſt 
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onſet, with the loſs of 9000 men, and amony 

many of their chief lords. | them e. 
- Notwithſtanding all their victories, howey 5 
Romans found themſelves now obliged, for Mn lng 
proviſions, to evacuate both Clupea and Utica, and 4 
abandon Africa altogether. Being deſirous of Ggna. kü 
lizing the end of their conſulate by ſome important 
conqueſt on Sicily, the conſub ſteered for that iſland 
contrary to the advice of their pilots, who repreſented 
their danger, on account of the ſeaſon being ſo far 


the whole fleet; for a violent ſtorm ariſing, out of tn, 
370 veſſels, only 80 eſcaped ſhipwreck, the reſt being rag 
ſwallowed up by the ſea, or daſhed againſt the rocks, l 
This was by far the greateſt loſs that Rome had ever 
ſuſtained ; for beſides the ſhips that were caſt away 
with their crews, a numerous army was deſtroyed, 
with all the riches of Africa, which had been by Re- 
gulus amaſſed and depoſited in Clupea, and were now 
trom thence tranſporting to Rome. The whole coaſt 
from Pachinum to Camerina was covered with dead 
bodies, and wrecks of ſhips ; ſo that hiſtory can ſcarce 
afford an example of ſuch a dreadful diſaſter. 

The twelfth year, the Carthaginians hearing of 
this misfortune of the Romans, renewed the war in 
Sicily with freſh fury, hoping the whole iſland, which 
was now left defenceleſs, would fall into their hands, 
Carthalo, a Carthaginian commander, beſieged and q 
took Agrigentum. The town he laid in aſhes and 3% 
demoliſhed the walls, obliging the inhabitants to fly unt 
to Olympium. Upon the news of this ſucceſs, Al. ud; 
drub4l was · ſent to Sicily with a large reinforcement * 
of troops, and 150 elephants. They likewiſe fitted 1 
out a ſquadron, with which they retook the iſland of * 
Colyra, and marched a ftrong body of forces into 
Mauritania and Numidia, to puniſh the people of 
thoſe countries for ſhewing a diſpoſition to join the 
Romans. In Sicily the Romans poſſeſſed themſelves 
of Cephalodium and Panormus, but were obliged by 
— to raiſe the ſiege of Drepanum with great 
loſs. | 

The 13th year, the Romans ſent out a fleet of 260 Th 
2 which appeared off Lilybæum in Sicily ; but an 

nding this place too ſtrong, they 'ſteered from 4 
thence to the eaſtern coaſt of Africa, where they 
made ſeveral deſcents, ſurpriſed ſome cities, and 
plundered ſeyeral towns and villages. They arrived 
ſaſe at Panormus, and in a few days ſet ſai) for Italy, 
having a fair wind till they came off Cape Palinurus, » 
where ſo violent a ſtorm overtook them, that 160 of Fix 
their pallies and a great number of their tranſports fu 
were loſt; upon which the Roman ſenate made a de- 
cree, that, for the future, no more than 50 veſſel 
ſhould be equipped; and that theſe ſhould be employ: 
ed only in guarding the coaſt of Italy, and rranſ- 
porting the troops into Sicily. 

The 14th year, the Romans made themſelves ma- 
ſters of Himera and Lipara in Sicily ; and the Car- 
thaginians conceiving new hopes of conquering that 
iſland, began to make freſh levies in Gau] and Spain, 
and to equip a new fleet. But their treaſures dens 
exhauſted, they applied to Ptolemy king of Leer 
intreating him to lend them 2000 talents: but he be- 


ing reſolved to ſtand neuter, refuſed to comply pn 
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r neſt ; telling them, that he could not with- 
£ 1 of N aſſiſt one friend againſt another. 
However, the republic of Carthage making an effort, 
equipped a fleet of 200 fail, and Taiſed an army of 

men, horſe and foot, and 140 elephants, ap- 
30,000 men, of the 

inting Aſdrubal commander in chief both 
1 fleet and army. The Romans then finding the great 
ino- advantages of a fleet, reſolved to equip one notwith- 
ſtanding all former diſaſters ; and while the veſlels 
were building, two conſuls were choſen, men of Va- 
Jour and experience, to ſuperſede the acting ones in 
Sicily. Metellus, however, one of the former con- 
ſuls, being continued with the title of proconſul, found 
means to draw Aſdrubal into a battle on diſadvan- 
32 tageous terms near Panormus, and then ſally ing out 
agini- upon him, gave him a moſt terrible overthrow. 
terly Twenty thouſand of the enemy were killed, and 
ted: many elephants. An hundred and four elephants 
were taken with their leaders, and ſent to Rome, 
where they were hunted and put to death 'in the 
Circus. | 
zum The 15th year, the Romans beſieged Lilybzum ; 
ed by and the ſiege continued during the reſt of the firſt. 
o- Punic war, and was the only thing remarkable that 
happened during that time“. The Carthaginians, 
L- on the firſt news of its being beſieged, ſent Regulus 
' with ſome deputies to Rome to treat of a peace: but 
inſtead of forwarding the negociation, he hindered it; 
and notwithſtanding he knew the torments prepared 
for him at Carthage, could not be prevailed upon to 
ſtay at Rome, but returning to his enemies country, 
81 was put to a moſt cruel death. During this ſiege, 
Fare the Roman fleet under Claudius Pulcher was utterly 
= defeated by Adherbal the Carthaginian admiral. 
0. Ninety of the Roman gallies were loſt in the action, 
8000 of their men either killed or drowned, and 
20,000 taken and ſent priſoners to Carthage; and 
8; the Carthaginians gained this ſignal victory without 
man the loſs of a ſingle ſhip, or even a ſingle man. Ano- 
2 ther Roman fleet met with a ſtill ſeverer fate. It 
form, Conſiſted of 120 gallies, 800 tranſports, and was la- 
den with all torts of military ſtores and proviſions, 
Every one of theſe veſſels was loſt by a ſtorm, with 
all they contained, not a ſingle plank being ſaved that 
could be uſed again; fo that the Romans found them- 
— once more deprived of their whole naval 
orce. 1 ; 
In the mean time, the Carthaginian ſoldiery ha- 
ving ſhewn a diſpoſition to mutiny, the ſenate ſent 
over Hamilcar Barcas, father of the famous Hanni- 
bal, to Sicily. He received a charte blanche from 
the ſenate to act as he thought proper; and by his 
excellent conduct and reſolution, ſhowed himſelf the 
greateſt general of his age. He defended Eryx, which 
he had taken by ſurpriſe, with ſuch vigour, that the Ro- 
mans would never have been able to make themſelves 
maiters of it, had they not fitted out a new fleet at 
the expence of private citizens, which, having utterly 
defeated that of the Carthaginians, Hamilcar, not- 
C withſtanding all his valonr, was obliged to yield up 

Wy the place which he had fo long and ſo bravely de- 
5 fended, The following articles of a peace were im- 
mediately drawn up between the two commanders. 
I, The Carthaginians ſhall evacuate all the places 
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which they have in Sicily, and entirely quit that Carthage. 
land. 2. They ſhall, in 20 years, pay the Romans, 
at equal payments every year, 2200 talents of ſilver, 
that is, L. 437,250 Sterling. 3. They ſhall reſtore 
the Roman«acaptives and deſerters without ranſom, 
and redeem their own priſoners with money. 4- 
They ſhall not make war upon Hiero king of Syra- 
cuſe, or his allies. Theſe articles being agreed to, 
Hamilcar ſurrendered Eryx upon condition that all 
his ſoldiers ſhould march out with him upon his pay; 

ing for each of them 18 Roman denarii, Hoſtages 

were given on both ſides, and deputies were ſent to 

Rome to procure a ratification of the treaty by the 

ſenate. After the ſenators had thoroughly informed 
themſelves of the {tate of affairs, two more articles 
were added, viz. 1. That 1000 talents ſhould be paid 
immediately, and the 2200 in the ſpace of 10 years 

at equal payments. 2. That the Carthaginians ſhould 

quit all the little iſlands about Italy and Sicily, and 

never more come near them with ſhips of war, or 

raiſe mercenaries in thoſe places. Neceflity obliged 
Hamilcar to conſent to theſe terms; but he returned 

to Carthage with an hatred to the Romans, which he 

did not even ſuffer to die with him, but tranfmitted 

to his ſon the great Hannibal. 88 

The Carthaginians were no ſooner got out of this Cauſes of 

bloody and expenſive war, than they found them- the war 
ſelves engaged in another which was like to have * 
proved fatal to them. It is called by ancient hiſto- fies. 
rians the Libyan war, or the war with the merce- 

naries, The principal occaſion of it was, that when 
.Hamilcar returned to Carthage, he found the repu- 
blic ſo muct.impoveriſhed, that, far from being able to 
give theſe troops the largeſſes and rewards promi- 

ed them, it could not pay them their arrears. He 
had committed the care of tranſporting them to one 
Giſto, who, being an officer of great penetration, as 
though he had foreſeen what would happen, did not 
ſhip them off all at once, but in ſmall and ſeparate 
parties, that thoſe who came firſt might be paid off 
and ſent home before the arrival of the reſt. The 
Carthaginians at home, however, did not act with 
the ſame prudence. - As the ſtate was almoſt en- 
tirely exhauſted by the laſt war, and the immenſe 
ſum of money, in conſequence of the peace, paid to 
the Romans, they judged it would be a laudable ac- 
tion to fave ſomething to the public. They did 
not therefore pay off the mercenaries in proportion 
as they arrived, thinking it more proper to wait till 
they all came together, with a view of obtaining 
Jome remiſſion of their arrears. But being ſoon 
made ſenſible of their wrong conduct on this occa- 
ſion, by the frequent diſorders theſe barbarians com- 
mitted in the city, they with ſome difficulty prevailed 
upon the officers ta take up their quarters at Sicca, 

and canton their troops in that neighbourhood. To 

induce them to this, however, they gave them a ſum 

of money for their preſent ſubſiſtence, and promiſed 

to comply with their pretenſions when the remainder 

of their troops arrived from Sicily. Here, bein 

wholly immerſed in idleneſs, to which they had long 

been ſtrangers, a negle& of diſcipline enſued, and 

of courſe a petulant and licentious ſpirit immediately 
took place. They were now determined not to ac- 
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quieſce in receiving their bare pay, but to inſiſt upon 
the rewards Hamilcar had promited them, and even 
to compel the ſtate of Carthage to comply with their 
demands by force of arms. The ſenate being in- 
formed of the mutinous diſpoſition of the ſoldiery, 
diſpatched Hanno, one of the ſuffetes, to pacify them. 
Upon his arrival at Sicca, he expatiated largely upon 
the poverty of the ſtate, and the heavy taxes with 


which the citizens of Carthage were loaded ; and 
therefore, inſtead of anſwering their high expecta- 


tions, he deſired them to be ſatisfied with receiving 
part of their pay, and remit the remainder to ſerve 
the preſſing exigencies of the republic. The merce- 
naries being highly provoked, that neither Hamilcar, 
nor any other of the principal officers who com- 


manded them in Sicily, and were the beſt judges of 


their merit, made their appearance on this occaſion, 


but only Hanno, a perſon utterly ugknown, and a- 


bove all others utterly diſagreeable to them, imme- 
diately had recourſe to arms. Aſſembling therefore 
in a body to the number of 20,000, they advanced 
to Tunis, and immediately encamped before that 
City. 

The Carthaginians being greatly alarmed at the 
approach of ſo formidable a body to Tunis, made 
large conceſſions to the mercenaries, in order to bring 
them back to their duty: . far from being ſoſten- 
ed, they grew more inſolent upon theſe conceſſions, 
taking them for the effects of fear; and therefore 
were altogether averſe to thoughts of accommoda- 
tion, The Carthaginians, making a virtue of ne- 
ceſſity, ſhewed a diſpoſition to ſatisfy them in all 
points, and agreed to refer themſelves to the opinion 
of ſome general in Sicily, which they had all along 
deſired; leaving the choice of ſuch commander 
entirely to them. Giſco was accordingly pitched 
upon to mediate this affair, the mercenaries belie- 
ving Hamilcar to have been a principal cauſe of the 
ill treatment they met with, ſince he never appear- 
ed among them, and, according to the 1 opi- 
nion, bad voluntarily reſigned his commiſſion. Giſco 
ſoon arrived at Tunis with money to pay the troops; 
and, after conferring with the officers of the ſeveral 
nations apart, he harangued them in ſuch a manner 
that a treaty was upon the point of being concluded, 
when Spendius and Mathos, two of the principal 
mutineers, occaſioned a tumult in every part of the 
camp. Spendius was by nation a Campanian, who 
had been a ſlave at Rome, and had fled to the Car- 
thaginians. The apprehenſions he was under of be- 
ing delivered to his old maſter, by whom he was 
ſure to be hanged or crucified, prompted him to 
break off the accommodation. Mathos was an A- 
frican, and free born; but as he had been active in 
railing the rebellion, and was well acquainted with 
the implacable diſpoſition of the Carthaginians, he 
knew that a peace muſt infallibly prove his ruin. 
He therefore joined with Spendius, and infinuated to 


the Africans the danger of concluding a treaty at 


that juncture, which could not but leave them ſingly 
expoſed to the rage of the Carthaginians. This ſo 
incenſed the Africans, who were much more nume- 
rous than the troops of any other nation, that they 
immediately aſſembled in a tumultuous manner. The 
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foreigners ſoon joined them, being inſpired by 

dius with an equal degree of fury. Nothing Was 
now to be heard but the moſt horrid oaths and im. 
precations againſt Giſco and the Carthaginians. Who 
ever offered to make any remonſtrance, or lend an 
ear to temperate counſels, was ſtoned to death b 

the enraged multitude. Nay, many perſons loſt their 
lives barely for attempting to ſpeak, before it could 
be known whether they were in the intereſt of Spen- 
dus or the Carthaginians. * 

In the midit of theſe commotiens, Giſco behaved 
with great firmneſs and intrepidity. He left no me. 
thods untried to ſoften the officers and calm the 
minds of the ſoldiery; but the torreut of ſedition was 
now fo ſtrong, that there was no poſſibility of keeping 
it within bounds. They therefore ſeized upon the 


military cheſt, dividing the money among themſelves 


in part of their arrears, put the perſon of Giſco un- 
der an arreſt, and treated him as well as his atten- 
dants with the utmoſt indignity. Mathos and Spen- 
dius, to deftroy the remoteſt hopes of an accommo- 
dation with Carthage, applauded the courage and re- 
ſolution of their men, loaded the unhappy Gilco and 


his followers with irons, and formally declared war mr 
againſt the Carthaginians. All the cities of Africa, nas 
to whom they had ſent deputies to exhort them to em 


recover their liberty, ſoon came over to them, ex- 
cept Utica and Hippo Diarrhytus. By this means 
their army being greatly increaſed, they divided it 
into two parts, with one of which they moved to- 
wards Utica, whilſt the other marched to Hippo, in 
order to beſiege both places. The Carthaginians, in 
the mean time, found themſelves ready to funk under 


the preſſure of their misfortunes. After they had 


been haraſſed 24 years by a moſt cruel and deſtruc- 
tive foreign war, they entertained ſome hopes of en- 
Joying repoſe. The citizens of Carthage drew their 
particular ſubſiſtence from the rents or revenues of 
their lands, and the public expences from the tribute 
paid from Africa; all which they were not only de- 
prived of at once, but, what was worſe, had it direct- 
ly turned againſt them. They were deſtitute of arms 
and forces either by ſea or land; had made no pre- 
parations for the ſuſtaining of a ſiege, or the equip- 
ping of a fleet. They ſuflered all the calamities in- 
cident to the moſt ruinous civil war; and, to com- 
plete their miſery, had not the leaſt proſpect ot re- 
ceiving aſſiſtance from any foreign friend or ally. 
Notwithſtanding their deplorable ſituation, however, 
they did not deipond, but purſued all the meaſures ne- 


ceſſary to put themſelves into a poſture of defence. 


Hanno was appointed commander in chief of all their 
forces; and the moſt ſtrenuous efforts were made, 
not only to repel all the attempts of the mutineers, 
but even to reduce them by force of arms. 

In the mean time Mathos and Spendius laid ſiege 
to Utica and Hippacra at once ; but as they were 
carried on by detachments drawn from the army ior 
that purpoſe, they remained with the main body 0 
their forces at Tunis, and thereby cut off all comm 
nication betwixt Carthage and the continent of Africa. 
By this means the capital was kept in a kind 
blockade. The Africans likewiſe haraſſed them b 
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| day as well as by night, and treating with 
* — every Carthaginan that tell -into 
, 8. | | 89300 5 

. gy ns diſpatched! to the relief of Utica with a 
ted by good body of forces, 100 elephants, and a large 
0 train of battering engines. Having taken a-view of 

the enemy, he immediately attacked their entrench- 
ments, and, after an obſtinate diſpute, forced them. 
The mercenaries loſt a vaſt number ot men; and con- 
ſequently the advantages gained by Hanno were ſo 
great, that they might have proved deciſive, had he 
made a proper ule of them: But becoming ſecure af. 
ter his victory, and his troops being every where off 
their duty, the raercenaries, having rallied their forces, 
fell upon him, cut off many of his men, forced the reſt 
to fly into the town, retook and plundered the camp, 
and leized all the proviſions, military ſtores, &c. brought 
to the relief of the beſieged. Nor was this the only 
inſtance of Hanno's military incapacity. Notwith- 
{tanding he lay encamped in the moſt advantageous 
manner near a town called Gorza, at which place he 
twice overthrew the enemy, and had it in his power to 
have totally ruined them, he yet neglected to improve 
thoſe advantages, and even ſuffered the mercenaries 
to poſſeſs themſelves of the iſthmus which joined the 

peninſula on which Carthage ſtood, to the continent 
of Airica. Tt: 
Theſe repeated miſtakes induced the Carthaginians 
once more to place Hamilcar Barcas at the head of 
their forces. He marched againſt the enemy with 
10,000 men, horſe and foot; being all the troops the 
Carthaginians could then aſſemble tor their defence, a 
full proof of the low ſtate to which they were at that 
time reduced. As Mathos, after he had poſſeſſe d 
lumfelf of the iſthmus, had poſted proper detachments 
in two paſſes on two hills facing the continent, and 
guarded the bridge over the Bragada, which through 
Hanno's neglect he had taken, Hamilcar ſaw little 
probability of engaging him upon equal terms, or in- 
deed of coming at him. Obſerving, however, that 
on the blowing of certain winds the mouth of the ri- 
ver was choaked up with ſand, fo as to become paſ- 
fable, though with no ſmall difficulty, as long as theſe 
winds continued; he halted for ſome time at the 
river's mouth, without communicating his deſign to any 
perſon, As ſoon as the wind favoured his intended 
project, he paſſed the river privately by night, and 
immediately after his paſſage he drew up the troops 
in order of battle, and advancing into the plain where 
his elephants were capable of acting, moved towards 
Mathos, who was poſted at the village near the 
brilge. This daring action greatly ſurpriſed and in- 
unidated the Africans. However, Spendius, receiv- 
ing intelligence of the enemy's motions, drew a bo- 
dy of 10,000 men out of Mathos's camp, with which 
ne attended Hamilcar on one fide, and ordered 15,000 
from Utica to obſerve him on the other, thinking by 
this means to ſurround the Carthaginians, and cut 
mem all off at one ſtroke. By teigniny a retreat, 
Hamilcar found means to engage them at a diſadvan- 
tage; and gave them a total overthrow, with the loſs 
f 6000 killed, and 2000 taken priſoners. The reſt 
wy ſome to the town at the bridge, and others to 
© Camp at Utica, He did not give them time to 
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recover from their defeat, but purſued them to the Carthage. 
town near the bridge before- mentioned; Which he — 
entered without oppoſition, the mercenaries flying in 
great confuſion to Tunis; and upon this many towns 
ubmitted of their own accord to the Carthaginians, 
whilſt others were reduced by force. 
Notwithſtanding theſe diſafters, Mathos puſhed on 
the ſiege of Hippo with great vigour, and appointed 
Spendius and Autaritus, commanders of the Gauls, with 
a ſtrong body to obſerve the motions of Hamilcar. 
Theſe two commanders, therefore, at the head of a 
choice detachment of 6000 men drawn out of the 
camp at Tunis, and 2000 Gallic horſe, attended the 


Carthaginian general, approaching him as near as 


they could with ſafety, and keeping cloſe to the fkirts 
of the mountains. Art laſt Spendius, having received 
a ſtrong reinforcement of Africans and Numidians, 
and poſleſling himſelf of all the heights ſurrounding 
the plain in which Hamilcar lay encamped, reſolved 
not to let flip ſo favourable an opportunity of attack- 


ing him. Had a battle now enſued, Hamilcar and 


his army mult in all probability have been cut off; 

but by the deſertion of one Naravaſus, a young Nr- 

midian nobleman, with 2000 men, he found himſelf 
enabled to offer his enemies battle. The fight was Mercena- 
obſtinate and bloody; but at laſt the mercenaries ries again- 
were entirely overthrqwu, with the loſs of 10,000 defcated. 
men killed, and 3000 taken priſoners. All the pri- 

ſoners that were willing to inliſt in the Carthaginian 

ſervice, Hamilcar received among his troops, {upply- 

ing them with the arms of the ſoldiers who had fallen 

in the engagement. To the reſt he gave full liberty 

to go where they pleaſed ; upon condition that they 

ſhould never for the future bear arms againſt the Car- 
thaginians ; informing them at the ſame time, how- 

ever, that as many violators of this agreement as fell 

into, his hands mult. expect to find no merey. : 96 

Mathos and his affociates, fearing that this affected They put 
lenity of Hamilcar might occaſion a defection among 2 _— 
the troops, thought that the beſt expedient would be — bye 
to put them upon ſome action fo execrable in its na- {ners. 
ture that no hopes of reconcihation might remain.. By 
their advice, therefore, Giſco and all the Carthagi- 
nian priſoners were put to death ; and when Hamil- 
car {ent to demand the remains of his countrymen, he 
received ſor anſwer, that whoever prefumed here- 
atter to come upon that errand ſhould meet with 
Giſco's fate : after which they came to a reſolution 
to treat with the fame barbarity all ſuch-Carthaginians 
as ſhould fall into their hands. In return for this enor- 
mity, Hamilcar threw all the priſoners that fell into his 
hands to be devoured by wild beaſts ; being convin- 
ced that compaſſion ſerved only to make his enemies 
more fierce and untractable. 

The war was now carried on generally to the ad- 
vantage of the Carthaginians; nevertheleſs the male- 
contents ſtill found themſelves in a capacity to take 
the field with an army of 50,000 men. They watch- 
ed Hamilcar's motions ; but kept on the hills, care- 
fully avoiding to come down into the plains, on ac- 
count of the Numidian horſe and Carthaginian ele- 
phants. Hamilcar, being much ſuperior in ſkill to 
any of their generals, at Jaſt ſhut them up in a poſt 
ſo lituated that it was impoſſible to get out of it. Here 


he 


— — —— — 
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Carthage. he kept them ſtrictly beſieged ; and the mercenaries, 
E daring to venture a battle, began to fortify their 
They are camp, and ſurround it with ditches and intrench- 
beſieged by ments. They were ſoon preſſed by famine ſo ſorely, 
Hamulcar. that they were obliged to eat one another; but they 
were driven deſperate by the conſciouſneſs of their 
guilt, and therefore did not deſire any terms of ac- 
commodation, At laſt, being reduced to the utmoſt 
extremity of miſery, they inſiſted that Spendius, 
Autaritus, and Zarxas, their leaders, ſhonld in perſon 
have a conference with Hamilcar, and make propo- 
fals to him. Peace was accordingly concluded upon 
the following terms, viz. That ten of the ringleaders 
of the malecontents ſhould be left entirely to the 
mercy of the Carthaginians ; and that the troops 
ſhould all be difarmed, every man retiring only in a 
ſingle coat. The treaty was no ſooner concluded, 
than Hamilcar, by virtue of the firſt article, ſeized 
upon the negociators themſelves ; and the army being 
informed that their chiefs were under arreſt, had 
immediately recourſe to arms, as ſuſpecting they 
were betrayed ; but Hamilcar, drawing out his army 
in order of battle, ſurrounded them, and either cut 
them to pieces, or trod them to death with his ele- 
phants. The number of wretches who periſhed on 
this occaſion, amounted to above 40,000, 

After the deſtruction of this army, Hamilcar in- 
velted Tunis, whither Mathos had retired with all 
his remaining forces. Hamilcar had another general, 
named Hannibal, joined in the command with him. 
Hannibal's quarter was on the road leading to Car- 
thage, and Hamilcar's on the oppoſite fide. The 
army was no ſooner encamped, than Hamilcar cauſed 
Spendius, and the reſt of the priſoners, to be led out 
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40, oo of 
them de - 
ſiroyed. 


in the view of the beſieged, and crucified near the 


walls. Mathos, however, obſerving that Hannibal 
did not keep ſo good a guard as he ought to have 
done, made a fally, attacked his quarters, killed 
many of his men, took ſeveral priſoners, 

whom was Hannibal himſelf, and plundered his 
camp. Taking the body of Spendius from the croſs, 
Mathos immediately ſubſtituted Hannibal in its room; 
and 30 Carthaginian priſoners of diſtinction were cru» 
cificd around him. Upon this diſaſter, Hamilcar im- 
mediately decamped, and poſted himſelf along the 
ſea-coalt, near the mouth of the river Bagrada. 

The ſenate, though greatly terrified by this unex- 
pected blow, omitted no means neceſſary for their 
preſervation. They ſent 30 ſenators, with Hanno 
at their head, to conſult with Hamilcar about the 
proper meaſures for putting an end to this unnatural 
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war, conjuring, in the moſt preſſing manner, Hanno 


to be reconciled to Hamilcar, and to ſacrifice his pri- 
vate reſentment to the public benefit. This, with 
ſome difficulty, was effected; and the two generals 
came to a full re ſolution to act in concert for the 
good of the public. The ſenate, at the ſame time, 
ordered all the youth capable of bearing arms to be 
preſſed into the ſervice ; by which mcans a ſtron 
reinforcement being tent to Hamilear, he ſoon found 
8 himſelf in a condition to act offenſively. He now 
* defeated the enemy in all rencounters, drew Mathos 
feated ang into frequent ambuſcades, and gave him one notable 


* pri- overthrow near Leptis. This reduced the rebels to 
ner 
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taken alive, carried to Carthage, and executed; and 


abſurd pretences, wreſted the iſland of Sardinia from 


of New Carthage, now Carthagena. 


CAR 

the neceſſity of hazarding a decifive battle which 
proved fatal to them. The mercenaries fled 
at the firſt onſet ; moſt of their army fell in the 
field of battle, and in the purſuit. Mathos, with 

few, eſcaped to a neighbouring town, where he va 


then, by the reduction of the revolted cities, an end 
was put to this war, which, from the exceſſes of 
cruelty committed in it, according to Polybius, went 
among the Greeks by the name of the inexpiabli 
War. f | An $5 By 

During the Libyan war, the Romans, upon ſome 


the Carthaginians ; which the latter, not being able 

to reſiſt, were obliged to ſubmit to. Hamilcar find. . 
ing his country not in a condition to enter into an im. ſchen 
mediate war with Rome, formed a ſcheme to put it eqn 
on a level with that haughty republic. This was by bn 
making an entire conqueſt of Spain, by which means * 
the Carthaginians miglit have troops capable of cop- 
ing with the Romans. In order to facilitate the exe- 
cution of this ſcheme, he inſpired both his ſon-in-law 
Aidrubal, and his ſon Hannibal, with an implacable 
averſion to the Romans, as the great oppoſers of his 
country's grandeur. Having completed all the ne- 
ceſſary preparations, Hamilcar, after having greatly 
enlarged the Carthaginian dominions in Africa, enter- 
ed Spain, where he commanded nine years, during 
which time he ſubdued many warlike nations, and 
amaſſed an immenſe quantity of treaſure, which he dif- 
tributed partly amongſt his troops, and partly amongſt 
the great men at Carthage; by which means he ſup- 
ported his intereſts with theſe two powerful bodies. x 
At laſt, he was killed in a battle, and was ſucceeded His & 
by his ſon-in-law Aſdrubal. This general fully an- 
ſwered the expectations of his countrymen ; greatly 
enlarged their dominions in Spain; and built the city 

1 He made ſuch 
progreſs in his conqueſts, that the Romans began to 
grow jealous. They did not, however, chooſe at 
preſent to come to an open rupture, on account of 
the apprehenſions they were under of an invaſion 
from the Gauls. They judged it moſt proper, there- 
fore, to have recourſe to milder methods; and pre- 1% 
vailed upon Aſdrubal to conclude a new treaty with An 
them. The articles of it were, 1. That the Cartha- gef, 
ginians ſhould not paſs the Iberus. 2. That the Sa. 1 
guntines, a colony of Zacynthians, and a city ſituated 
between the Iberus and that part of Spain ſubject to 
the Carthaginians, as well as the other Greek colonies 
there, ſhould enjoy their ancient rights and privileges. 1 
Aſdrubal, after having governed the Carthaginian Fes 
dominions in Spain for eight years, was treacheroully dereb 
murdered by a Gaul whoſe: maſter he had put to 
death. Three years before this happened, he had 
written to Carthage, to deſire that young Hannibal, 
then twenty-two years of age, might be {ent to lim. 
This requeſt was complied with, notwithſtanding the 
oppoſition of Hanno ; and from the firſt arrival of the 
young man in the camp, he became the darling of the 
whole army. The great reſemblance he bore to Ha- 
milcar, rendered him extremely agreeable to the 
troops. Every talent and qualification he ſeemed to 
poſſeſs that can contribute towards forming a gr 
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After the death of Aſdrubal, he was ſaluted 


age. man. the army with the higheſt demonſtrations 


b ” * . 
0 lg He immediately put himſelf in motion ; and, 


5 

ded . . ige red the Olcades, a nation 
in the firſt campaig!, conque 8 

4 rated near the Ibcrus. The next year he ſubdued 


viſt the Vacezi, another nation in that neighbourhood. 


nations in Spain, declared againſt the Carthaginians, 
Their army conſiſted of 100,000 men, with which 
they propoſed to attack Hannibal on his return from 
the Vacczi ; but by a ſtratagem they were utterly 
defeated, and the whole nation obliged to ſubmit. 
Nothing now remained. to oppole the progrels of 
the Carthaginian arms, but the city of Saguntum. 
Hannibal, however, for ſome time, did not think pro- 
per to come to a rupture with the Romans by attack- 
ing that place. At laſt he found means to embroil 
ſome of the neighbouring cantons, eſpecially the Tur- 
> detani, or, as Appian calls them, the Torboletæ, with 
n, the Saguntines, and thus furniſhed himſelf with a pre- 
tence to attack their city. Upon the commencement 
of the ſiege, the Roman ſenate diſpatched two am- 
baſſadors to Hannibal, with orders to proceed to Car- 
thage in caſe the general refuſed to give them ſatis- 
faction. They were ſcarce landed, when Hannibal, 
who was carrying on the ſiege of Saguntum with 
eat vigour, lent them word that he had ſomething 
elſe to do than to give audience to ambaſſadors. At 
laſt, however, he admitted them; and, in anſwer to 
their remonſtrances, told them, that the Saguntines 
had drawn their misfortunes upon themſelves, by 
committing hoſtilities _— the alltes of Carthage ; 
and at the ſame time deſired the deputies, if they had 
any complaints to make of him, to carry them to the 
{enate of Carthage. On their arrival in that capital, 
they demanded that Hannibal might be delivered up 
to the Romans to be puniſhed according to his deſerts; 
and this not being complied with, war was immedi- 
ately declared between the two nations, 
The Saguntines are faid to have defended them- 
ſclves for eight months with incredible bravery. At 


were treated with the utmoſt cruelty. After this con- 
queſt, Hannibal put his African troops into winter- 
quarters, at New Carthage ; but in order to gain their 
affection, he permitted the Spainards to retire to their 
reſpective homes. | 
The next campaign, having taken the neceſſary 
meaſures for ſecuring Africa and Spain, he paſſed the 
Iberus, ſubdued all the nations betwixt that river and 
the Pyrenees, appointed Hanno commander of all the 
ut new conquered diſtrict, and immediately began his 
march for Italy. Upon muſtering his forces, after 
they had been weakened by ſieges, deſertion, morta- 
ity, and a detachment of 10,0co foot and 1000 horſe 
m with Hanno to ſupport him in his new poſt, he 
nl them to amount to 50,000 foot and 9000 horſe, 
1 veteran troops, and the beſt in the world. As 
=? _ their heavy daft with Hanno, and 
i e all light armed, Hannibal ea ily croſſed the Py- 
= paſſed by Ruſcino, a frontier town of the 
on $3 and arrived on the banks of the Rhone with- 
dut oppoſition, This river he paſſed, notwithſtand- 


ing of ſome oppoſiti 2 
Vor. III. dpotition from che Gauls; and was for 
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ſome time in doubt whether he ſhould advance to en- Carthage. 
gage the Romans, who, under Scipio, were bending 


s Soon after, the Carpætani, one of the moſt powerful 


es laſt, however, the city was taken, and the inhabitants 


CAR 


their march that way, or continue his march for Ita- 
ly. But, to the latter he was ſoon determined by 
the arrival of Magilus prince of the Boii, who brought 
rich preſents with him, and offered to conduct the 
Carthaginian army over the. Alps. Nothing could 
have happened more favourable to Hannibal's affairs 
than the arrival of this prince, ſince there was no 
room to doubt the fincerity of his intentions. For 
the Boii bore an implacable enmity to the Romans, 
and had even come to an open rupture with them 
upon the firſt news that Italy was threatened with an 
inyaſion from the Carthaginians. 
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It is not known with certainty where Hannibal He croſſes 


began to aſcend the Alps. As ſoon as he began his 


march, the petty kings of the country aſſembled their 
forces in great numbers; and taking poſſeſſion of the 
eminences over which the Carthaginians muſt ne- 
ceſſarily paſs, they continued barafng them, and 
were no ſooner driven from one eminence than they 
ſeized on another, diſputing every foot of land with 
the enemy, and deſtroying great numbers of them 


by the advantage they had of the ground. Hanni- 


bal, however, having found means to poſſeſs himſelf 


the Alps. 


of an advantageous poſt, defeated and diſperſed the 
enemy ; and ſoon after took their capital city, where 


he found the priſoners, horſes, &c. that had*before 
fallen into the hands of the enemy, and likewiſe corn 
ſufficient to ſerve the army for three days. At laſt, 
after a moſt fatiguing march of nine days, he arrived 
atthe top of the mountains. Here he encamped, and 


halted two days, to give his wearied troops ſome repoſe, 


and to wait for the ſtragglers. As the ſnow was late- 
ly fallen in great plenty, and covered the ground, this 
ſight terrified the Africans and Spainards, who were 
much affected with the cold. In order therefore to 
encourage them, the Carthaginian general led them 
fo the top of the higheſt rock on the fide of Italy, 
and thence gave them a view of the large and fruit- 
ful plains of Inſubria, acquainting them that the Gauls, 
whoſe country they ſaw, were ready to join them. 
He alſo pointed out to them the place whereabout 
Rome ſtood, telling them, that by climbing the Alps, 
they had ſcaled the walls of that rich metropolis ; 
and having thus animated his troops, he decamped, 
and began to deſcend the mountains. The difficul- 
ties they mer with in their deſcent were much greater 
than thoſe they had met with while they aſcended. 
They had indeed no enemy to contend with, except 
ſome ſcattered parties that came to ſteal rather than 
to fight ; but the deep ſnows, the mountains of ice, 
craggy rocks, and frightful precipices, proved more 
terrible than any enemy. After they had for ſome 
days marched through narrow, ſteep, and ſlippery 
ways, they came at laſt to a place which neither ele- 
phants, horſes, nor men could paſs. The way which 
lay between two precipices was exceeding narrow z 
and the declivity, which was very ſteep, had become 
more dangerous by the falling away of the earth, 
Here the guides ſtopped ; and the whole army being 
terrified, Hannibal propoſed at firſt to march round 
about, and attempt ſome other way : but all places 
round him being covered with ſnow, he found himſelf 

10 E reduced 
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Carthage. reduced to the neceſſity of cutting a way into the Hannibal, after this action upon the Trebia, or. 
— rock itſelf, through which his men, horſes, and ele- dered the Numidians, Celtiberians, and Luſitanians ith 
phants might deſcend. This work was accompliſhed to make incurſions into the Roman territories, where 
with incredible labour; and then Hannibal, having ſpent they committed great devaſtations. During his ſtate 
nine days in aſcending, and fix in deſcending the of inaction, he endeavoured to win the ation. of 
Alps, gained at length Infubria, and, n the Gauls, and likewiſe of the allies of the Romans: 
all the diſaſters he had met with by the way, entered declaring to the Gallic and Italian priſoners, that he 
the country with all the boldneſs of a conqueror. had no intention of making war. upon them, bein 
Hannibal, on his entry into Inſubria, reviewed his determined to reſtore them to their liberty, and pro- 
army, when he found that of the 50, ooo foot with tect them againſt the Romans: and to confirm them 
whom he ſet out from New Carthage five months and in their good opinion of him, he diſmiſſed them all 
I5 days before, he had now but 20,000, and that his without ranſom. # ' 5 
9000 horſe were reduced to 6000. His firſt care, Next ycar, having croſſed the Apennines, and pe- The, s Ma- 
after he entered Italy, was to refreſh his troops ; who netrated into Etruria, Hannibal received intelligence * ol 
after ſo long a march, and ſuch inexpreſſible hard- that the new conſul Flaminius lay encamped with featel b w__ 
ſhips, looked like as many ſkeletons raiſed from the the Roman army under the walls of Arretium. Ha. de le 
dead, or ſavages born in a delert. He did not, how- | ving learned the true character of this eneral, that __ 
ever, ſuffer them to languiſh long in idleneſs; but, he was of an haughty, fierce, and raſh diſpoſition, he hs 
119 Joining the Inſubrians, who were at war with the doubted not of being ſoon able to bring him to a 
Taurinum Taurinians, laid ſiege to Taurinum, the only city in battle. To inflame the impetuous ſpirit of Flami- 
taken. the country, and in three days time became maſter of nius, the Carthaginian general took the road to Rome, 
it, putting all who reſiſted to the ſword. This ſtruck and, leaving the Roman army behind him, deſtroyed 
the neighbouring barbarians with ſuch terror, that of all the country through which he paſſed with fire and 
their own accord they ſubmitted to the conqueror, , ſword; and as that part of Italy abounded with all 
and ſupplied his army with all forts of proviſions. the elegancies as well as neceffaries of life, the Ro- 
Scipio, the Roman general, in the mean time, who mans and their allies. ſuffered an incredible loſs on 
had gone in queſt of Hannibal on the banks of the this occaſion. The raſh conſul was inflamed with 
Rhone, was ſurpriſed to find his antagoniſt had croſ- the utmoſt rage on ſeeing the ravages committed by 
ied the Alps and entered Italy. He therefore return- the Carthaginians ; and therefore, immediately ap- 
171 ed with the utmoſt expedition. An engagement en- proached them with great temerity, as if certain of 
Ihe Ro- ſued near the river Ticinus, in which the Romans victory. Hannibal in the mean time kept on, fill 
pe . were defeated. The immediate conſequence was, advancing towards Rome, having Cortona on the 
die Ticinus, that Scipio repaſſed that river, and Hannibal continu- left hand, and the lake Thraſymenus on the right; 
ed his march to the banks of the Po. Here he ſtaid and at laſt, having drawn Flaminius into an ambu- 
two days, before he could croſs that river over a ſcade, entirely defeated him. The general bimſelf, 
bridge of boats. He then ſent Mago in purſuit of with 15,000 of his men, fell on the, field of battle, 
the enemy, who having rallied their ſcattered forces, A great number were likewiſe. taken priſoners, and 
and repaſſed the Po, were encamped at Placentia, a body of 6000 men, who had fled to a town in - 
Afterwards having concluded a treaty with ſeveral of, truria, ſurrendered to Maherbal the next day. Han- 
the Gallic cantons, he joined his brother-with the reſt nibal loſt only 1500 men on this occaſion, moſt of 
of the army, and again offered battle to the Romans: whom were Gauls ; though great numbers, both of 
ont this they thought proper to decline; and at laſt his ſoldiers and of the Romans, died of their wounds. yy 
the conſul, being intimidated by the deſertion of a bo- Being ſoon after informed that the-conſul Servilius had A ad 
dy of Gauls, abandoned his camp, paſſed the-Trebia, detached a. body of 4000, or, according to Appian, dne 
and poſted himſef on an eminence near that river. 8000 horſe from Ariminum, to reinforce his colleague ages 

Here he drew lines round his camp, and waited the in Etruria, Hannibal ſent out Maherbal, with all the 
arrival of his colleague with the forces from Sicily. cavalry, and ſome of the infantry, to attack him. 
Hannibal being appriſed of the conſul's departure, The Roman detachment conſiſted of choſen men, and 
ſent out the Numidian horſe to haraſs him on his was commanded by Centenius a Patrician. Maher- 
march; himſelf moving with the main body to ſup- bal had the good fortune to meet with him, and after 
port them in caſe of need. The Numidians arriving a ſhort diſpute entirely defeated him. Two thouſand 
before the rear of the Roman army had quite paſ- of the Romans were laid dead on the ſpot; tl 
ſed the Trebia, put to the {word or made priſoners reſt, retiring: to a neighbouring eminence, Were 
all rhe ſtragglers they found there. Soon after, Han- ſurrounded by Maherbal's forces, arid obliged next 
nibal coming up, encamped in ſight of the Roman day to ſurrender at diſcretion ; and this diſaſter, 
112 army, on the oppoſite bank. Here having learned happening within a few days after the defeat at the 
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they are a- the character of the conſul Sempronius lately arrived, lake Thraſymenus, almoit gave the finiſhing ſtroke 
LY defeat he foon brought him to-an engagement, and entirely to the Roman affairs. | 1 
| defeated him. Ten thouſand of the enemy retired The Carthaginian army was now. ſo much trouble 
to Placentia ; but the reſt were either killed or ta- with a ſcorbutic diſorder, owing to the unwholeſome 
ken priſoners. The Carthaginians purſued the fly- encampments they had been obliged to make, 11 
ing Romans as far as the Trebia, but did not think the moraſſes they had paſſed through, that Hanniba 
proper to repaſs that river on account of the exceſ- found it abſolutely neceſſary to repoſe them for ſome 
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i "ntry, In his various engagements with 
— 2 had taken a great number of their 
arms, with which he now armed his men after the 
Roman manner. Being now likewiſe maſter of that 
art of the country bordering on the ſea, he found 
means to ſend an expreſs to Carthage with the news 
of the glorious progreſs of his arms. The citizens 
received this news with the moſt joyful acclamations, 
at the ſame time coming to a reſolution to reinforce 
their armies both in Italy and Spain with a proper 
number of troops. : | 
Ma» The Romans being now in the utmoſt conſterna- 
nam* tion, named a dictator, as was their cuſtom in times 


fice was Fabius Maximus, ſurnamed Verrucofus ; A 
man as cool and cautious as Sempronius and Fla- 


with a deſign not to engage Hannibal, but only to 
Watch his motions, and cut off his proviſions, which 
he knew was the moſt proper way to deſtroy him in 
a country ſo far from his own. Accordingly he fol- 
lowed him through Umbria and Picenum, into the 
territory of Adria, and then through the territories 
of the Marrucini and Frentani into Apulia, When 
the enemy marched, he followed them ; when they 
encamped, he did the fame ; but for the moſt part 
on eminences, and at ſome diſtance from their camp, 
watching all their motions, br. off their ſtragglers, 
and keeping them in a continual alarm. This cau- 
tious method of proceeding greatly diſtreſſed the Car- 
thaginians, but at the ſame time raiſed diſcontents in 
his own army. But neither theſe diſcontents, nor 
the ravages committed by Hannibal, could prevail 
upon Fabius to alter his meaſures. The former 
therefore entered Campania, one of the fineſt coun- 
tries of Italy. The ravages he committed there, 
raiſed ſuch complaints in the Roman army, that the 
dictator, for fear of irritating his ſoldiers, was obli- 
ged to pretend a deſire of coming to an engagement. 
Accordingly he followed Hannibal with: more expe- 
dition than uſual 3 but at the ſame time avoided, un- 
der various pretences, an engagement with more 
care than the enemy ſought it. Hannibal finding he 
could not by any means bring the dictator tv a battle, 
reſolyed to quit Campania, which he found abound- 
ing more with fruit and wine than corn, and to re- 
turn into Samnium through the paſs called Eribanus. 
Fabius concluding from his march that this was his 
deſign, got there before him, and encamped on 
Mount Callicula, which commanded the paſs, after 
laving placed ſeveral bodies in all the avenues lead- 
. ing to it. ö | a+ t 
Hannibal was for ſome time at a loſs what to do ; 
. but at laſt contrived the following ſtratagem, which 
Fabius could not foreſee nor guard againſt. Bein 
encamped at the foot of Mount Callicula, he order- 
ed Aſdrubal to pick out of the cattle taken in the 
country, 2000 of the ſtrongeſt and nimbleſt oxen, to 
tie faggots to their horns, and to have them and 
A es ready without the camp. Aſter ſupper, 
== Was quiet, the caitle were brought in good 
mes . the hill, where Fabius had placed ſome Ro- 
gon | arties in ambuſh to ſtop up the paſs. Upon a 
Shal given, the faggots on the horns of the oxen 
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tor. of great danger. The perlon they choſe to this of- 


minius were warm and impetuous. He ſet out 
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were ſet on fire; and tbe herdſmen, ſupported by Carthage. 
ſome battakons armed with fmall javelins, drove 
them on quietly. The Romans ſeeing the light of 
the fires, imagined that the Carthaginians were 
marching by torch-light, However, Fabins kept 
cloſe in his camp, depending on the troops he had 
placed in ambuſcade ; but when the oxen, feeling 
the fire on their heads, began to run up and down 
the hills, the Romans in ambuſh thinking themſelves 
furrounded on all ſides, and elimbing the ways where 
they faw leaſt light, returned to their camp leaving 
the paſs open to Hannibal. Fabius, though rallied 
by his ſoldiers for being thus over-reached by the 
Carthaginian, {till continued to purfue the tame plan, 
marched directly after Hannibal, and encamped on 
ſome eminences near him. 

Soon after this, the dictator was recalled to Rome ; 
and as Hannibal, notwithſtanding the terrible ra- 
vages he had committed, had all along {pared the 
lands of Fabius, the latter was ſuſpected of holding 
a fecret correſpondence with the enemy. In his 
abſence, Minucius, the general of the horſe, gained 
ſome advantages, which greatly tended to increaſe 
the diſcontent with the dictator, inſomuch that be- 
fore his return Minncius was put upon an equal foot- 
ing with himſelf. The general of the horſe propo- 
ſed that each ſhonld command his day; but the dic- 
rator choſe rather to divide the army, hoping by that 
means to fave at leaſt a part of it. Hannibal ſoon 177 
found means to draw Minucius to an engagement, Minucius in 
and, by his maſterly ſkill in laying ambuſhes, the Ro- great dan- 
man general was ſurrounded on every fide, and fies. pe 
would have been cut off with all his troops, had not papius. 1 
Fabius haſtened to his afhſtance and relieved him. 
Then the two armies uniting, advanced in good or- 
der to renew the fight: but Hannibal, not caring to 
venture a ſecond action, ſounded a retreat, and re- 
tired to his camp; and Minucius, being aſhamed of 
his raſhnefs, reſigned the command ot the army to 
Fabius. | | 118 

The year following, the Romans augmented their The Ro- 
army to 87,000 men, horſe and foot; and Hannibal mans utter- 
being reduced to the greateſt ſtraits for want of pro- 9 be 
viſions, reſolved to leave Samnium, and penetrate 9 
into the heart of Apulia. Accordingly he decamped 
in the night; and by leaving fires burning, and tents 
ſtanding in his camp, made the Romans bclieve for 
ſome time that his retreat was only feigned. When 
the truth was diſcovered, ' Amilius was againſt pur- 
ſuing him: but Terentius, contrary to the opinion of 
all the officers in the army, except the proconſul 
Servilius, was obſtinately bent on following the ene- 
my; and overtook them at Cannæ, till this time an 
obſcure village in Apulia . A battle enſued in this * See Can. 
place, as memorable as any mentioned in hiftory ; in "©: 
which the Romans, though almoſt double in number 
to the Carthaginians, were put to flight with moſt 
terrible laughter ; at leaſt 45,000 of them being left 
dead on the field of battle, and 10,000 taken pri- 
ſoners in the action or purſuit. The night was ſpent 
in Hannibal's camp in ſeaſting and rejoicings, and 
next day in ſtripping the dead bodies of the unhappy 
Romans; after which the victorious general inveſted 
their two camps, where he found 4060 men. K 
10 E 2 The 
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Carthage. The immediate conſequence of this victory, as 
Fr i: Hannibal had foreſcen, was a diſpoſition of that part 
conſequen- Of Italy called the Old province, Magna Grecia, Ta- 
ces of this rentum, and part of the territory of Capua, to ſubmit 
victory. to him. The neighbouring provinces likewiſe diſco- 
vered an inclination to ſhake off the Roman yoke, but 

wanted firſt to ſee whether Hannibal was able to pro- 

rect them. His firſt march was into Samnium, being 

informed that the Hirpini and other neighbouring na- 

tions were diſpoſed to enter into an alliance with the 

. Carthaginians, He advanced to Compſa, which opened 

Its gates to him. In this place he left his heavy bag- 

gage, as well as the immenſe plunder he had ac- 

quired. After which he ordered his brother Mago 

with a body of troops deſtined for that purpoſe to pol- 

{eſs himſelf of all the fortreſſes in Campania, the moſt 

delicious province of Iraly, The humanity Hannibal 

had all along ſhewn the Italian priſoners, as well as 

the fame of the complete victory he had lately obtain- 

ed, wrought fo powerfully upon the Lucani, Brutii, 

and Apulians, that they expreſſed an eager deſire of 

being taken under his protection. Nay, even the 
Campanians themſelves, a nation more obliged to the 

Romans than any in Italy, except the Latins, diſco- 

vered an inclination to abandon their natural friends. 

129 Of this the Carthaginian general recciving intelli- 
Capua ſub- gence, he bent his march towards Capua, not doubt- 
mits to ung, but that, by means of the popular faction there, 
Hannibal. 16 thould eaſily make himſelf maſter of it; which ac- 
cordingly happened. Soon after this place had made 
its ſubmiſſion, many cities of the Brutii opened their 
gates to Hannibal, who ordered his brother Mago to 
take poſſeſſion of them. Mago was then diſpatched 
121 to Carthage, with the important news of the victory 
Mago's ac- at Cannæ, and the conſequences attending it. Upon 
count of his arrival there he acquainted the ſenare, that Hanni- 
* * bal had defeated ſix Roman generals, four of which 
e were con{uls, one dictator, and the other general of 
horſe to the dictator : that he had engaged fix con- 

ſular armies, killed two conſuls, wounded one, and 

driven another out of the field with ſcarce 50 men to 

attend him: that he had routed the general of the 

horſe, who was of equal power with the conſuls ; and 

that the dictator was eſteemed the only general fit to 

command an army, merely becauſe, he had not the 

courage to engage him : and as a demonſtrative 

proof of what he advanced, he produced, according to 

{ome authors, three buſhels and an half of gold rings, 

taken from knights and ſenators who had been killed 

122 im the various engagements. 

Hannibal Hitherto we have ſeen Hannibal ſurpriſingly vie- 
ſuperior to torious; and, indeed, if we conſider what he had al- 
m_y ready done, we ſhall find his exploits ſuperior to thoſe 
3 of any other general, either ancient or modern. 
in hiſtory. Other commanders have been celebrated for victories 
g+ined over barbarous and uncivi'ized nations. Alex- 
ander the Great invaded and over-ran the empire of 

Perſia ; but that kingdom was then ſunk in ſloth and 
eff-minacy, ſo as to be an eaſy conqueſt : but had the 

great commander turned his arms againſt the weſtern 

nations who were of a more martial diſpoſition, it is 

more than probable, he had not conquered fo eaſily. 

Hannibal, on the other hand, lived at a time when 

the Romans were not only the moſt powerful, but the 
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moſt warlike nation in the whole world. That nation 

he attacked with an army of only 26, ooo men with. — 
out reſources either for recruits, money, or provi. 
lions, except what he could procure in the enemies 
country. With theſe he had for three years reſiſted 
the Roman armies, which had been hitherto invinci. 
ble by all other nations. Their armies had been com. 
manded by generals of different tempers, diſpoſition 
and abilities: the loſſes they ſuſtained, are by the 
Roman writers imputed to the faults of the penerals 
themſelves ; but experience had abundantly ſhewn 
that theſe commanders with all their faults were able 
to conquer the molt warlike nations, when commanded 
by another than Hannibal. In the battles fought with 
the Romans he had deſtroyed 200,000 of their men 
and taken 50, oco priſoners; yet from the time of the 
battle of Canne, the affairs of this great man totally Ca 
declined, The reaſon of this is, by the Roman hiſtg. te 
rians, ſaid to be, that when he put his army into win. K 
ter-quarters in Capua, he fo enexvated himſelf and 
his army by debaucheries in that place, that he be- 
came no longer capable of coping with the Roman 
forces. But this ſeems by no means to have been 
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that, after the battle of Cannz, he gave their armies 
many and terrible defeats, and took a great number 
of towns in their tight. 7050 | | 
The true reaſon of that reverſe of fortune, which T1 
Hannibal now experienced, was his not having ſuf- kc 
ficient reſources for recruiting his army. On the firſt lo 
news, indeed, of his ſucceſs at Carthage, a body cf tl 
4000 Numidian cavalry, 40 elephants, and 1000 Ag 
talents of ſilver, were granted by the ſenate. A 
large detachment of Spaniſh forces was alſo appointed 
to follow them ; and that theſe laſt might be ready in 
due time, Mago ſet out immediately for Spain to raiſe 
20,000 foot and 4000 horſe there. Had this ample i de 
ſupply been ſent with proper expedition, it is by no 
means probable that the Romans would have had any 
occaſion to reflect upon Hannibal's conduct at Capus. 
That general would undoubtedly have obliged the 
haughty republic to ſubmit to the ſuperior force of his 
arms the next campai But, notwithſtanding the 
iufluence of the Barcinian faction at Carthage, Hanno 
and his adherents found means not only to retard 
the march of the ſupplies intended, but even to di. 
miniſh their number. Mago, through the artifices of 
that infatuated party, could obtain an order for only 
12,000 foot and 2500 horſe, and even with this i. 
conſiderable body of troops he was ſent into Spain. 
Hannibal being thus deſerted by bis country, found 
himſelf obliged to act on the defenſive ; his army 
mounting to no more now than 26,000 foot and 9000 
horſe. But though obliged to act in this manner, he 
was only hindered from conquering ; the * 
effirts of the whole Roman power not being able 
to drive this ſmall army out of Italy for more than 14 
years. | wo 
The Romans, though greatly reduced, Were 1 
yet exhauſted. They were able {till to ſend two or 
ſular armies into the field, fully recruited and in 900 gg 
order; and as neither the Gauls nor Italians we! vga 
tural allies of the Carthaginians, they did not fel 


abandon them on the firſt reverſe of fortune. * 
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ns had recovered from the conſternation in- 
- „e were thrown by the deſeat at Cannz, 
they choſe a dictator, and recalled Marcellus, the con- 
queror of Syracuſe, from Sicily. All the young Ro- 
mans, above 17 years of age, of what rank ſoever, 
were obliged to inliſt themſelves; as were alſo thoſe 


four legions and 10,000 horſe were ſoon raiſed in the 
city. The allies of Rome, the colonies, and the mu- 
nicipia, furniſhed the contingents as uſual. To theſe 
were added 8000 of the youngeſt and ſtrongeſt ſlaves 
in the city. The republic purchaſed them of their 
maſters, but did not oblige them to ſerve without 
their own conſent, which they gave, by anſwering 
Volo, © I am willing ,” whence they were called 
volones, to diſtinguiſh them from the other troops. 
As the Romans, after the loſs of ſo many battles, had 
no ſwords, darts, or bucklers, left in their magazines, 
the volones were ſupplied with the arms which had 
been formerly taken from the enemy, and hung up in 
the public temples and porticoes, The finances of 
Rome were no le(s exhauſted ; but this defect was 
ſupplied by the liberality of her citizens. The ſena- 
tors ſhewing the example, were followed firſt by the 
knights, and afterwards by all the tribes; who ſtrip- 
ping themſelves of all the gold they had, brought it to 
the public treaſury. The lenators only reſerved their 
rings, and the bu//# about their childrens necks, As 
for the filver coin, it was now, for the firſt time, al- 
loyed with copper, and increaſed in its value. Thus 
the finances were put into a good condition, and a 
competent army raiſed. 

This was plainly the laſt effort the Romans could 
make; and could Hannibal have procured a ſuffi- 
cient ſupply of men and money to enable him to 
cope with this army, and to break it as he had 
done the others before, there could have been no 
more reſiſtance made on their part. He began, how- 
ever, to be in want of money ; and to procure it, 

9 the Roman priſoners leave to redeem them— 
| elves. Theſe unhappy men agreed to ſend ten of 
their body to Rome to negociate their redemption ; 
and Hannibal required no other ſecurity for their re- 
uſe turn but their oath, Carthalo was ſent at the head 
ot of them to make propoſals of peace; but upon the 

firſt news of his arrival, the dictator ſent a ſictor to 
tim, commanding him immediately to depart the Ro- 
man territory, and it was reſolved not to redeem 
the captives. Upon this Hannibal ſent the moſt con- 
liderable of them to Carthage ; and of the reſt he 
mace pladiators, obliging them to fight with one an- 
(ther, even relations with relations, for the enter- 

tamment of his troops. 1 
be A this time Cneius and Publius Scipio had car- 
ried on the war in Spain with great ſucceſs againſt 
the Carthaginians, Aidrubal had been ordered- to 
qt oy with his army to aſſiſt Hannibal; but be- 
den,; by the Romans, was prevented. The 
tor and ſenate of Rome, encouraged by this news, 
carried on the preparations for the next campaign 
lr lng 5 vigour, Whilft Hannibal remained 
3 => _—_ : This inaction, however, ſeems 
e af ceeded from his expectation of ſuccours 
rica, Which never came, and which delay 
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who had already ſerved their legal time. By this means 
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occaſioned his ruin. The Roman diftator now re- Carthage. 
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leaſed from priſon all criminals, and perſons confined — 
for debt, who were willing to inliſt themſelves. . Of 
theſe he formed a body of 6000 foot, armed with the 
broad {words and bucklers formerly taken from the 
Gauls. Then the Roman army, to the number of 
about 25,000 men, marched out of the city, under 
the command of the dictator ; while Marcellus kept 
the remains of Varro's army, amounting to about 
15,000 men, at Caſilinum, in readineſs to march 
whenever there ſhould be occaſion. | 

Thus the Roman forces were ſtill ſuperior to thoſe 
of Hannibal; and as they now ſaw the neceſſity of 
following the example of Fabius Maximus, no en- 
gagement of any conſequence happened the firſt year 
after the battle of Cannze. Hannibal made a fruitleſs 
attempt upon Nola, expecting it would be delivered 127 
up to him; but this was prevented by Marcellus who Marcellus 


had entered that city, and ſally ing unexpectedly from gains an ad- 


three gates, upon the Carthaginians, obliged them Fantge 47 
44 | ver Hannu» 

to retire in great confuſion, with the loſs of go ,, 

men. This was the firſt advantage that had been 

gained by the Romans where Hannibal had com- 

manded in perſon, and raiſed the ſpirits of the for- 

mer not a little. They were, however, greatly de- 


jected, on hearing that the conſul Poſthumius Albi- 


nus, with his whole army, had been cut off by the: 

Boii, as he was crofling a foreſt. Upon this it was 
reſolved to draw all the Roman forces out of Gaul 

and other countries, and turn them againſt Hannibal ; 

{o that the Carthaginian ſtood daily more and more 

in need of thoſe ſupplies, which yet never arrived 129 
from Carthage. He reduced, however, the cities of Hanuibat 


Nuceria, Calilinum, Petelia, Confentia, Croton, Locri, takes ſe ve- 


and ſeveral others in Great Greece, before the Ro- * 
mans gained any advantage over him, except that 

before Nola already mentioned. The Campanians, 

who had eſpouſcd the Carthaginian intcrelt, railed 

an army of 14, 0 of their own nation in favour of 
Hannibal, and put one Marius Alhus at the head of 

it; but he was ſurpriſed by the conſul Sempronius, 

who defeared and killed him, with 2000 of his men. 

It was now found, that Hannibal had concluded a 

treaty of alliance, offenſive and defenſive, with Phi- 

lip king of Macedon ; but to prevent any diſlurbance 

from that quarter, a Roman army was ſent to Mace- 129 
don. Soon after this Marcellus defeated Hannibal in He is de- 
a pitched battle, having armed his men with Jong feated by 
pikes uſed generally at ic a, and chiefly in boarding of Marcellus. 
{hips ;. by which means the Carthapginians were pier- 

ced through, while they were totally unable to hurt 

their adverſaries with the ſhort javelins they carricd. 
Marcellus purſued them cloſe ; and, before they got 

to their camp, killed 5000, and took 600 pritoners ;. 

loſing himſelf about xo00 men, who were trod down 

by the Numidian horſe, commanded by Hannibal in 120 
perſon. After this defeat the Carthaginian general He is de- 


found himſelf deſerted by 1200 of his beſt horfe, part- ſerted by a 


ly Spaniards, and partly.Numidians, who had croſſe d COT * 
the Alps with him. This touched him ſo ſenſibly, that f 
he left Campania, and retired into Apulia. 
The Romans {till continued to increaſe their forces; 
and Hannibal, not having the ſame reſources, found it 
impoſſible to act againſt ſo many armies at once. 
Fabius 
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Carthage. Fabins Maximus advanced into Campania, whither 
| Hannibal was obliged to return in order to {ave Ca- 
pua. He ordered Hanno, however, at the head of 
131 I 7,000 foot and 1700 horſe, to ſeize Beneventum ; 
He is agein but he was utterly defeated, ſcarce 2000 of his men 
defeated, being left alive. Hannibal himſelf, in the mean 
8 time, advanced to Nola, where he was again de- 
ground, feated by Marcellus. He now began to loſe ground; 
the Romans retook Caſilinum, Accua in Apulia, Arp, 
and Aternum ; but the city of Tarentum was deli- 
vered up to him by its inhabitants. The Romans 
then entered Campania, and ravaged the whole 
country, threatening Capua with a ficege. The in- 
habirants immediately acquainted Hannibal with their 
danger; but he was ſo intent upon reducing the cita- 
del of Tarentum, that he could not be prevailed upon 
to come to their aſſiſtance. In the mean time Hanno 
was again utterly defeated by Fulyms, his camp 
taken, and he himſelf forced to fly into Brutium with a 
ſmall body of horſe. The conſuls then advanced with 
a delign to beſiege Capua in form. But in their way, 
Semprenius Gracchus, a man of great bravery, and 
an excellent general, was betrayed by a Lucanian 
132 and killed, which proved a very great detriment to 
Capua be- the republic. Capua, however, was ſoon after in- 
ſſeged by veſted on all ſides; and the beſieged once more ſent 
ee Hannibal, who now came to their aſſiſtance with 
133 bis horſe, his light armed infantry, and 33 elephants. 
Hannibal, He found means to inform the beſieged of the time 
in vain, at- he deſigned to attack the Romans, ordering them to 
tempts to make a vigorous ſally at the ſame time. The Ro- 
relieve it. man generals, Appius and Fulvius, upon the firſt news 
of the enemy's approach, divided their troops, Appius 
taking upon him to make head againſt the garriſon, 
and Fulvius to defend the intrenchments againſt Han- 
nibal. The former found no difficulty in repulſing 
the garriſon ; and would have entered the city with 
them, had he not been wounded at the very gate, 
which prevented him from purſuing his deſign. Ful- 
vius found it more difficult to withſtand Hannibal, 
whole troops behaved themſelves with extraordinary 
reſolution. A body of Spainards and Numidians had 
even the boldneſs to paſs the ditch, and, in ſpite of 
all oppoſition, climbing the ramparts, penetrated into 
the Roman camp ; but not being properly ſeconded 


by the reſt, they were all to a man cut in pieces. 


The Carthaginian general was fo diſheartened at this, 

eſpecially after the garriſon was repulſed, that he 

134 founded a retreat, which was made in good order. 
He matches His next attempt for the relief of Capua was to march 
tv Rome. to Rome, where he hoped his approach would ſtrike 
fo much terror, that the armies would be called from 

before Capun; and that the Capuans might not be 
diſheartened by his ſudden departure, he found means 

to acquaint them with his deſign. The news of his 

approach cauſed great conſternation in the metropo- 

tis. Some of the ſenators were for calling all rhe 

armies in Italy into the neighbourhood of Rome, as 

thinking nothing leſs was able to reſiſt the terrible Car- 

thaginian. But Fabius told them that Hannibal's de- 

{ign was not to take Rome, but relieve Capua; upon 

133 which Fulvius was recalled to Rome with 1 5,000 foot, 

He forprifes and 1000 horſe ; and this obliged Hannibal again to 


zd defeats : 8 
* retire. He then returned before Capua fo ſuddenly, 
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that he ſurpriſed Appius in his camp, drove lim dn. 
of it with the lols of a great number of men * 
obliged him to entrench himſelf on ſome eminence 
where he expected to be ſoon joined by his colle; 

Fulvius. As Hannibal, however, now expected t, .. 
have all the Roman forces upon him, he could do is 5 
thing more for the relief of Capua, which was, of * 
conſequence, obliged to ſubmit to the Romans. 
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A little before the ſurrender of Capua, Hannibal 0 
came up with a Roman army commanded by one * 
M. Centenius Penula, who had tignalized himcif on ( * 
many occaſions as a centurion. This raſh man, being Pa al 
introduced to the ſenate, had the affurance to tef frag ol 
them, that if they would truſt him with a body of K d. 
only 5000 men, he would give a good account of Han. 1 
nibal. They gave him 8000, and his army was ſoon 5 
increaſed to double that number. He engaged the . 
Carthaginians on Hannibal's firſt offering him battle; 0 
but after an engagement of two hours, was defeated, 5 
himſelf and all his men being ſlain, except about 1000, a 
Soon after, having found means to draw the prætor * f 
Cneius Fulvius into an ambuſcade, Hannibal ct in 1 * 
pieces almoſt his whole army, conſiſting of 18,000 fi * 
men. In the mean time Marcellus was making preat 1 
progreſs in Samnium. The city of Salapia was be- — 
trayed to him; but he took other two by aſſault. In Ir 
the laſt of theſe he found 3090 Carthaginians, whom p 

he put to the {word ; and carried off 240,000 buſhel; 55 
of wheat, and 110,000 of barley. This, however, I * 
was by no m a ſation for the defeat which 3 ; 

y no means a compenſa e defeat which ug * 
Hannibal ſoon after gave the proconſul Fulvius Cen- pra 5 
tumalus, whom he ſurpriſed and cut off, with 13, o00 fun of 
of his men. | A en 
After this defeat, the great Marcellus advanced 

with his army to oppoſe Hannibal. Various engage - f Sr 
ments happened without any thing deciſive. In one 5 
of them the Romans are ſaid to have been defeat- * 
ed, and in another Hannibal; bur, notwithſtanding * 
theſe, it was. neither in the power of Marcellus na 
nor any other Roman general, totally to defeat or tic 
diſperſe the army commanded by Hannibal in perſon. th 
Nay, in the eleventh year of the war, Hannibal found Var Sy 


means to decoy into an ambuſcade, and cut off, the ® 


great Marcellus himſelf ; the conſequence of which pe 
was, that the Romans were obliged to raiſe the ſiege yi 
of Locri, with the loſs of all their military en- 
gines. i ut 
Hitherto the Carthaginians, though no longer the c 
favourites of fortune, had loſt but little ground; but ©, 
now they met with a blow which totally ruined thei rel 
affairs. This was the defeat of Aſdrubal, Hannibals 4 
brother, who had left Spain, and was marching to 1s 4 
aſſiſtance, He croſſed the Pyrenees without any di. 
ficulty; and, as the ſilver mines had ſupplied him 
with a very confiderable quantity of treaſure, he not 
only prevailed upon the Gauls to grant him a paſſage 
through their territories, but likewiſe to furniſh him 
with a conſiderable number of recruits. Meeting with 
many favourable circumſtances to expedite his marcl, 
he arrived at Placentia ſooner than the Romans, dt 
even his brother Hannibal, expected. Had he cen 
nued to uſe the ſame expedition with Which te et 
out, and haſtened to join his brother, it would have 


been utterly impoſſible to have ſaved Rome; ww 
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ting down before Placentia, he gave the Romans an 


; ty of aſſembling all their forces to attack 
— . bait he Was obliged to raiſe the ſiege, and 
began his march for Umbria. He ſent a letter to ac- 
quaint his brother of his intended motion: but the 
meſſenger was intercepted ; and the two conſuls, join- 
ed their armies, with united forces fell upon the 
Carthaginians. As the latter were inferior both in 
numbers and reſolution, they were utterly defeated, 
and Aſdrubal was killed. About the ſame time, Han- 
nibal himſelf is ſaid to have ſuffered ſeveral defeats, 


of his brother's defeat and death, he was filled with 
deſpair, and retired to the extremity of Brutium ; 
where, aſſembling all his forces, he remained for a 
conſiderable time in a ſtate of inaction, the Romans 
not daring to diſturb him, ſo formidable did they 
eſteem him alone, though every was about him went 
to wreck, and the Carthaginian affairs ſeemed not 
far from the verge of deſtruction. Livy tells us, that 
it was difficult to determine whether his conduct was 
more wonderful in proſperity or in adverſity. Not- 
withſtanding which, Brutium being but a ſmall pro- 
vince, and many of its inhabitants being either forced 
into the ſervice, or forming themſelves into parties 
of banditti, ſo that a great part of it remained uncul- 
tivated, he found it a difficult mattes to ſubliſt there, 
eſpecially as no manner of ſupplies were ſent him 
from Carthage. The people there were as ſolicitous 
about preſerving their poſſeſſions in Spain, and as 
little concerned about the ſituation of affairs in Italy, 
as if Hannibal had met with an uninterrupted courſe 
of ſucceſs, and no diſaſter befallen him ſince he firſt 
entered that country. | 

All their ſolicitude, however, about the affairs of 
q Spain, was to no purpoſe; their generals, one after a- 


deed cut off the two Scipios; but found a much more 
formidable enemy in the young Scipio, afterwards ſur- 
named Africanus, He overthrew them in conjunc- 
tion with Maſiniſſa king of Numidia.; and the latter, 
thereafter, abandoned their intereſt. Soon after, 
Syplax, king of the Maſæſyli, was likewiſe perſua- 
ded to abandon their party. Scipio alſo gave the 
Spanih Reguli a great overthrow ;- and reduced the 
ces of New Carthage, Gades, and many other im- 
portant places. At laſt the Carthaginians began to 
open their eyes when it was too late. Mago was or- 
dered to abandon Spain, and ſail with all expedition 
to Italy. He landed on the coaſt of Liguria. with an 

army of 12,000 foot and 2000 horſe ; where he ſur- 
priſed Genoa, and alſo ſcized upon the town and port 
of Savo. A reinforcement was ſent him to this place, 


. u having carried all before him in Spain, paſſed 
Th —_ Africa, where he met with no enemy capa- 
8 N his progreſs. The Carthaginians 
monk 4 an the brink of deſtruction, 
3 a their armies from Italy, in or- 
ee 1 err city. Mago, who had entered Inſu- 
ving lee by the Roman forces there ; and ha- 
. {ea into the maritime parts of Liguria, 
courler who brought him orders to return 
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and was retired to Canuſium: but, on the fatal news 


where he eneamped. 


nother, were defeated by the Romans. They had in- 


and new levies went on very briſkly in Liguria; but 
the opportunity was paſſed, and could not be recalled. - 
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directly to. Carthage. At the ſame time, Hannibal Carthage. 

was likewiſe — When the meſſengers ac- 

quainted him with the ſenate's pleaſure, he expreſſed 

the utmoſt indignation and concern, groaning, gnaſh- 

ing his teeth, and ſcarce retraining from tears. Ne- 

ver baniſhed man, according to Livy, ſhewed ſo much 

regret in quitting his native country, as Hannibal did 

at going out of that of the enemy. 146 
The Carthaginian general was no ſooner landed Hannibal's- 

in Africa, than he ſent-out parties to get proviſions r- 

for the army, and buy horſes to remount the cavalry. 118 07 

He entered into a league with the Regulus of the in Africa. 

Areacidæ, one of the Numidian tribes. Four thouſand 

of Syphax's horſe came over in a body to him; but 

as he did not think proper to repoſe any confidence 

in them, he put them all to the ſword, and diſtri- 

buted their horſes among his troops. Vermina, one 

of Syphax's ſons, and Maſetulus, another Numidian 

prince, likewiſe joined him with a conſiderable body 

of horſe. Moſt of the fortreſſes in Maſiniſſa's king- 

dom either ſurrendered to him upon the firſt ſummons, 

or were taken by force. Narce, a city of conſider- 

able note there, he made himſelf maſter of by ſtrata- 

gem. Tychæus, a Numidian Regulus, and faichſul ally 

of Syphax, whoſe territories were famous for an ex- 

cellent. breed of horſes, reinforcing him alſo with 

2000 of his beſt cavalry, Hannibal advanced to Zama, . 

a town about five days journey diſtant from Carthage. 

He thence ſent out fpies to 

obſerve the poſture of the Romans. Theſe being 

brought to Scipio, he was fo far from inflicting any 

puniſhment upon them, which he might have done by 

the laws of war, that he commanded them to be led 

about the camp, in order to take an exact ſurvey of 147 

it, and then diſmiſſed them. Hannibal, admiring the He has an 

noble aſſurance of his rival, ſent a meſſenger to de- interview 

ſire an interview with him; which, by means of with Scipio 

Maſiniſſa, he obtained. The two generals, therefore, 

eſcorted by equal detachments of horſe, met at Na- 

dagara, where, by the aſſiſtance ot two interpreters, 

they held a private conference. Hannibal fattered 

Scipio in the moſt refined and artful manner, and ex- 

patiated upon all thoſe topics which, he thought, 

could influence that general to grant his nation a 

peace upon tolerable terms; amongſt other things, 

that the Carthaginians would willingly confine them- 

ſelves to Africa, ſince ſuch was the will of the gods, 

in order to procure a laſting peace, whilſt the Romans 

would be at liberty to extend their conqueſts to the 

remoteſt nations. Scipio anſwered, that the Romans 

were not prompted by ambition, or any ſmitter 

views, to undertake either the former or preſent war 

againſt the Carthaginians ; but by juſtice, and a pre 

per regard for their allies. He alfo obſerved, thut 

the Carthaginians had, before his arrival in Africa, not 

only made him the fame propotals, but likewiſe a- 

greed to pay the Romans 50co talents of ſilver, ra- 

{tore all- the Roman. priſoners without ranſom, and 

deliver up all their gallies. He inſiſted on the 

perſtdious conduct of the Carthaginians, who had 

broke a truce concluded with them; and told him, 

that ſo far from granting them more favourable 

terms, they ought to expect more rigorous ones; 

which if Hannibal would ſubmit to, a peace would 


enſue; 
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to the ſword. 


8 > 4 
TY er I This conference, betwixt two of the greateſt gene- 
of Zama. Fals the world ever produced, ending without ſuc- 


cels, they both retired to their reſpective camps ; 
where they informed their troops, that not only the 
_ fate of Rome and Carthage, but that of the whole 
world, was to be determined by them the next day. 


* See Zuma. An engagement enſued “, in which, as Polybius in- 


forms us, the ſurpriſing military genius of Hannibal 
diiplayed itſelf in an extrarodinary manner. Scipio 
like wiſe, according to Livy, paſſed an high encomium 
upon him, on account of bis uncommon capacity in 
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Carthage. enſue ; if not, the deciſion of the diſpute mult be left 
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After the concluſion of the peace, Hannibal Qtill 
kept up his credit among his countrymen, He . 2 
intruſted with the command of an army againſt ome 
neighbouring nations in Africa; but this being if. 

eeable to the Romans, he was removed from it 
and raiſed to the dignity of prætor in Carthage. Here 
he continued for ſome time, reforming abuſes, and 
putting the affairs of the republic in a better condi. 
tion; but this likewiſe being diſagreeable to the Ro. 
mans, he was obliged to fly to Antiochus king of Sy. yz b 
ria.. After his flight, the Romans began to look upon in 
the Carthaginians with a ſuſpicious eye ; though, to do 
prevent every thing of this kind, the latter had or. 
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taking advantages, the excellent arrangement of his dered two ſhips to purſue, Hannibal, had confiſcated 
forces, and the manner in which he gave his orders his effects, raſed his houſe, and by a public decree ,; 
[| during the engagement. The Roman general in- declared him an exile. - Soon after, diſputes ariſing high 
1 deed, not only approved his conduct, but openly de- between the Carthaginians and Maſiniſſa, the latter Proty 
| clared that.it was ſuperior to his own. Nevertheleſs, notwithſtanding the manifeſt iniquity of his proceed: 0p 4 
| being vaſtly inferior to the enemy in horſe, and the ings, was ſupported by the Romans. That prince 
149 ſtate of Carthage obliging him to hazard a battle with graſping at further conqueſts endeavoured to embroil wn 


1 Hanuibal the Romans at no ſmall diſadvantage, Hannibal was the Carthaginians with the Romans, by aſſerting that 
[if totally utterly routed, and his camp taken. He fled firſt to the former had received ambaſſadors from Perſeus 


| 

\ 

| 4} round. Thon, and afterwards to Adrumentum, from whence king of Macedon; that the ſenate aſſembled in the 
| 


he was recalled to Carthage; where being arrived, temple of Aſculapins in the night-time, in order to 
he adviſed his countrymen to conclude a peace with confer with them; and that ambaſſadors had been 
Scipio on whatever terms he thought proper to pre- diſpatched from Carthage to Perſeus, in order to con- 
{cribe. | clude an alliance with him. Not long after this, Ma- 
150 Thus was the ſecond war of the Carthaginians with ſiniſſa made an irruption into the province of Tyſ. 

Peace con- the Romans concludeds The conditions of peace ca, where he ſoon poſſeſſed himſelf of 70, or, as Ap. 

| cluded. were very humiliating to the Carthaginians. They pian will have it, 50 towns and caſtles. This obliged , 
. were obliged to deliver up all the Roman deſerters, the Carthaginians to apply with great importunity to 
| tugitive ſlaves, priſoners of war, and all the Italians the Roman ſenate for redreſs, their hands being ſo 
whom Hannibal had obliged to follow him. They tied up by an article in the laſt treaty, that they could 

alſo delivered up all their ſhips of war, except ten not repel force by force, in caſe of an invaſion, with- 
triremes, all their tame elephants, and-were to train out their conſent. Their ambaſſadors begged, that 

up no more of theſe animals for the ſervice. They the Roman ſenate would ſettle once for all what do- 

were not to engage in any war without the conſent minions they were to have, that they might from 

of the Romans. They engaged to pay to the Ro- thenceforth know what they had to depend upon; 

mans, in fifty years, 10,000 Euboic talents, at equal or if their ſtate had any way offended the Romans, 
payments. They were to reſtore to Maſiniſſa all they begged that they would puniſh them themſelves, | 

they had uſurped from him or his anceſtors, and to rather than leave them expoſed to the inſults and 

enter into an alliance with him. They were alſo to vexations of ſo mercileſs a tyrant. Then proſtrating 

aſſiſt the Romans both by ſea and land, whenever themſelves on the earth, they burſt out into tears. 

they were called upon ſo to do, and never to make But, notwithſtanding the impreſſion their ſpeech made, 

any levies either in Gaul or Liguria. Theſe terms the matter was left undecided ; ſo that Maſiniſſa had 

appeared fo intolerable to the populace, that they liberty to purſue his rapines as much as he pleaſed. 
threatened to plunder and burn the houſes of the But whatever villainous deſigns the Romans might 

nobility ; but Hannibal having aſſembled a body of have with regard to the republic of Carthage, they 

6000 foot and 500 horſe at Marthama, prevented an affected to ſhew a great regard to the principles 
inſurrection, and by his influence completed the ac- juſtice and honour. They therefore ſent Cato, a man 
commodation. | famous for committing enormities under the ſpecious 

151 The peace between Carthage and Rome was ſcarce pretence of public ſpirit, into Africa, to accommodate 
Carthagini- ſigned, when Maſiniſſa unjuſtly made himſelf maſter all differences betwixt Maſiniſſa and the Carthagimi- 
ans oppreſ of part of the Carthaginian dominions in Africa, un- ans. The latter very well knew their fate, had they 
' 2 Ma- der pretence that theſe formerly belonged to his fa- ſubmitted to ſuch a mediation; and therefore appeale 
mily. The Carthaginians, through the villainous me- to the treaty concluded with Scipio, as the only rue 
diation of the Romans, found themſelves under a by which their conduct and that o their 21 
neceſſity of ceding theſe countries to that ambitious ought to be examined. This uren ſonable appeal 10 
prince, and of entering into an alliance with him. incenſed the righteous Cato, that he pronounced them 
The good underſtanding between the two powers a devoted people, and from that time reſolved up- 
continued for many years afterwards; but at laſt on their deſtruction. For ſome time he was oppole 
Maſiniſſa violated the treaties ſubſiſting betwixt him by Scipio Naſica; but the pegple of Carthage, know. 
and the Carthaginian republic, and not a little contri- ing the Romans to be their inveterate enemies gr 
buted to its ſubverſion. reflecting upon the iniquitous treatment they 1 
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ith from th 1 
. oy Ahn with Maſiniſſa, were under great ap- 


ons of a viſit from them. To prevent a rup- 
— as poſſible, by a decree of the ſenate, 
they impeached Aſdrubal general of the army, and 
Carthalo commander of the auxiliary forces, together 
with their accomplices, as guilty of high treaſon, for 
being the authors of the War againſt the king of Nu- 
midia. They ſent a deputation to Rome, to diſcover 
what ſentiments were entertained there of their late 
conduct, and to know what ſatisfaction the Romans 
required. Theſe meſſengers meeting with a cold re- 
ception, others were diſpatched, who returned with 
the ſame ſucceſs. This made the unhappy citizens of 
Carthage believe that their deſtruction was reſolved 
upon; which threw them into the utmoſt deſpair. 
And indeed they had but too juſt grounds for ſuch a 
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to the prætor Fabius at Lilybæum, within the ſpace Carthage. 
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em ever ſince the commencement of 


CAR 


of 30 days, and comply with all the orders of the 
conſuls. "Theſe hard terms filled the whole city with 
inexpreſſible grief: but the hoſtages were delivered; 
and as they arrived at Lilybzum before the 30 days 
were expired, the ambaſſadors were not without 
hopes of ſoftening their hard-hearted enemy. But 
the conſuls only told them, that upon their arrival at 
Utica they ſhould learn the farther orders of the re- 
public. . 

The miniſters no ſooner received intelligence of 
the Roman fleet appearing off Utica, than they re- 
paired thither, in order to know the fate of their 
city. The conſuls, however, did not judge it expe- 
dient to communicate all the commands of their re- 
public at once, leſt they ſhould appear - ſo harſh and 
ſevere, that the Carthaginians would have refuſed to 


comply with them. They firſt, therefore, demanded And al the 
a ſufficient ſupply of corn for the ſubſiſtence of their Carthagini- 
troops. Secondly, That they ſhould deliver up into 2 
their hands all the triremes they were then maſters . 


of. Thirdly, That they ſhould put them in poſſeſ- ge. 


melancholy apprehenſion, the Roman ſenate now diſ- 
covering an inclination to fall in with Cato's mea- 
fires. About the ſame time, the city of Utica, be- 
ing the ſecond in Africa, and famous for its immenſe 
riches, as well as its equally commodious and capacious 


port, ſubmitted to the Romans. Upon the poſſeſſion 
of ſo important a fortreſs, which, by reaſon of its 
vicinity to Carthage, might ſerve as a place of arms 
= in the attack of that city, the Romans declared war 
e againſt the Carthaginians without the leaſt heſitation. 
ln conſequence of this declaration, the conſuls M. 
Manlius Nepos, and L. Marcius Cenſorinus, were diſ- 

patched with an army and fleet, to 2 hoſtilities 
with the utmoſt expedition. The land- forces conſiſt- 
ed of 80,000 foot, and 4000 choſen horſe; and the 
fleet of 50 quinqueremes, beſides a vaſt number of 
tranſports. The conſuls had ſecret orders from the 
lenate not to conclude the operations but by the de- 
ſtruction of Carthage, without which, it was pretend- 
ed, the republic could not but look upon all her poſ- 
ſeſſions as inſecure. Purſuant to the plan they had 
formed, the troops were firſt landed at Lilybæum in 
Sicily, from whence, after receiving a proper re- 
ireſhment, it was propoſed to tranſport them to U- 
Uca, 

The anſwer brought by the laſt ambaſſadors to 
Carthage, had not a little alarmed the inhabitants of 
that city. But they were not yet acquainted with 
the reſolutions taken at Rome. They therefore ſent 
treſh ambaſſadors thither, whom they inveſted with 
full powers to act as they thought proper for the good 
of the republic, and even to ſubmit themſelves with- 
out reſerye to the pleaſure of the Romans. But the 
moſt ſenſible perſons among them did not expect any 
great ſucceſs from this condeſcenſion, ſince the early 


els meritorious than it would have been before. 
However, the Romans ſeemed to be in ſome mea- 
22 with it, fince they promiſed them their. 
3 2 enjoyment of their laws, and in ſhort 
wy Ma. that was dear and valuable to them, 

= = ow into a tranſport of joy, and they 
Si __ $ to extol the moderation of the Ro- 
. I the ſenate immediately daſhed all their 
=P y acquainting them, that this favour was 
upon condition that they would ſend 200 
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Var poaginian noblemen of the firſt diſtinction 


* 


lubmiſſion of the Uticans had rendered it infinitely- corporated them in the militia. 


ſion of all their military machines. And fourthly, 


That they ſhould immediately convey all their arms 


into the Roman camp. | 

As care was taken that there ſhould be a conve- 
nient interval of time berwixt every one of theſe de- 
mands, the Carthaginians found themſelves enſnared, 
and could not reject any one of them, though they 
ſubmitted to the laſt with the utmoſt reluctance and 
concern. Cenſorinus now imagining them incapa- 
ble of ſuſtaining a ſiege, commanded them to aban- 
don their city, or, as Zonaras will have it, to de- 
moliſh it ; permitting them to build another 80 ſtadia 
from the ſea, but without walls or fortifications. 
This terrible decree threw the ſenate and every one 
elſe into deſpair; and the whole city became a ſcene 
of horror, madneſs, and confuſion. The citizens 
curſed their anceſtors for not dying gloriouſly in the 
defence of their country, rather than concluding ſuch 
ignominious. treaties of peace, that had been the 
cauſe of the deplorable condition to which their po- 
ſterity was then reduced. At length, when the firſt 
commotion was a little abated, the ſenators aſſem- 
bled and reſolved to ſuſtain a ſiege. 


out expedients. They took care to ſhut the gates of 
the city ; and . together on the ramparts 
great heaps of ſtones, to ſerve them inſtead of arms 
in caſe of a ſurpriſe. They took the malefactors 
out of priſon, gave the ſlaves their liberty, and in- 
Aſdrubal was recal- 
led, who had been ſentenced to die only to pleaſe 
the Romans; and he was invited to employ 20,000 
men he had raiſed againſt his country, in defence of 
it. Another Aſdrubal was appointed to command in 
Carthage; and all ſeemed reſolute, either to ſave 
their city or periſh in its ruins. They wanted arms; 


but, by order of the ſenate, the temples, porticoes, 


and all public buildings, were turned into work- 
houſes, where men and women were continually em- 
ployed in making arms. As they encouraged one 


another in their work, and loſt no time in procuring 
10 F 
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They com- 
mard them 


They were The Car- 
ſtripped of their arms and deſtitute of proviſions ; thaginians 
but deſpair raiſed their courage, and made them find * eſolve to 


They mzke 
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brought to them at ſtated hours, they every day 
made 144 bucklers, 3co ſwords, rooo darts, and 
500 lances and javelins. - As to baliſtæ and catapultæ, 
they wanted proper materials for them; but their 
induftry ſupplied that defect. Where iron and braſs 
were wanting, they made uſe of filver and gold, 
melting down the itatues, vaſes, and even the uten- 
fils of private families; for, on this occaſion, even 
the moſt covetous became liberal. As tow and flax 
were wanting to make cords for working the ma- 
chines, the women, even thoſe of the firſt rank, freely 
cut off their hair and dedicated it to that uſe. With- 
out the walls, Aſdrubal employed the troops in get- 
ting together proviſions, and conveying them ſafe 
into Carthage; ſo that there was as great plenty 
there as in the Roman camp. | 

In the mean time the conſuls delayed drawing near 
to Carthage, not doubting, but the inhabitants, whom 
they imagined deſtitute of neceſſaries to ſuſtain a 
ſiege, would, upon cool reflection, ſubmit ; but at 
length, finding themſelves deceived in their expec- 
tation, they came before the place and inveſted it. 
As they were {till perſuaded that the Carthaginians 
had no arms, they flattered themſelves that they 


The city at- ſhould eaſily carry the city by aſſault. Accordingly 


tected by 


the Ro. 


mans, who 


they approached the walls in order to plant their 
ſcaling- ladders; but to their great ſurpriſe they diſ- 


are repul- covered a prodigious multitude of men on the ram- 


{{d. 


Pert of the bnſtible materials; and then taking advantage of the 
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parts, ſhining in the armour they had newly made. 
The legionaries were fo terrified at this unexpected 
ſight, rhat they drew back, and would have retired, 
if the confuls had not led them on to the attack: 
which, however, proved unſucceſsful; the Romans, 
in fpite of their utmoſt efforts, being obliged to give 
over the enterprize, and lay aſide all thoughts of ta- 
king Carthage by affault, In the mean time Aſdru- 
bal, having collected from all places ſubject to Car- 
thage a prodigious number of troops, came and en- 
camped within reach of the Romans, and ſoon re- 
duced them to great ſtraits for want of proviſions. 
As Marcins, one of the Roman conſuls, was poſted 
near a marſh, the exhalations of the ſtagnating wa- 
ters, and the heat of the ſeaſon, infected the air, 
and cauſed a general ſickneſs among his men. Marcius, 
therefore, ordered his fleet to draw as near the ſhore as 
poſtible, in order to tranſport his troops to an heal- 
thier place. Afdrubal being informed of this motion, 
ordered all the old barks in the harbour to be filled 
with faggots, tow, ſulphur, bitumen, and other com- 


Foman fiect wind, which blew towards the enemy, let them 
ecitroyed. grive upon their ſhips, which were for the moſt part 


conſumed. After this diſaſter, Marcins was called 
home to preſide at the elections; and the Cartha- 
ginians, looking upon the abſence of one of the con- 
ſuls to be a good omen, made a briſk ſally in the 
night; and wonld have ſurpriſed the conlul's camp, 
had not A:milianns, with ſome ſquadrons, marched 
out of the gate oppoſite to the place where the at- 
tack was made, and, coming round, fell unexpec- 
tedly on their rear, and obliged them to return in 
diforder to the city. i 

Aſdrubal had poſted himſelf under the walls of a 
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city named Nepheris, 24 miles diſtant from Car. 
thage, and ſituated on an high mountain, which ſeem. 
ed inaccefſible on all ſides. From thence he 
incurſions into the neighbouring country,” intercepted 
the Roman convoys, tell upon their detachments fen | 
out to forage, and even ordered parties to inſult the 
conſular army in their camp. Hereupon the confi 
reſolved to drive the Carthaginian from this advan. 
tageous poſt, and ſet out for Nepheris. As he drew 
near the hills, Aſdrubal ſuddenly appeared at the 
head of his army in order of battle, and fell upon the 
Romans with incredible fury. The conſular army 
ſuſtained the attack with great reſolution; and A, 
drubal retired in good order to his poſt, hoping the 
Romans would attack him there. But the conſul be. 
ing now convinced of his danger, reſolved to retire, 
This Aſdrubal no ſooner perceived, than he ruſhed Th 
down the hill, and falling upon the enemy's rear; a 
cut a great number of them in pieces. The whole "! 
Roman army was now ſaved by the bravery of Scipio * 
AEmilianus. At the head of 300 horſe, he ſuſtained d 
the attack of all the forces commanded by Aſdrubal, 
and covered the legions, while they paſſed a river in 
their retreat before the enemy. Then he and hi 
companions threw themſelves into the ſtream, and 
fwam acroſs it. When the army had croſſed the n. 
ver, it was perceived that four manipuli were want- 
ing; and ſoon after they were informed that they 
had retired to an eminence, where they reſolved to 
ſell their lives as dear as poſhble. Upon this news 
Amilianus, taking with him a choſen body of hore, 

. and proviſions for two days, croſſed the river, and 
flew to the aſſiſtance of his countrymen. He ſeized 
an hill over againſt that on which the four manipuli 
were poſted ; and, after ſome hours repoſe, marched 
againſt the Carthaginians who kept them inveſted, , 
fell upon them at the head of his ſquadron with the 
boldneſs of a man determined to conquer or de, 
and in ſpite of all oppoſition opened a way for his 

. fellow-ſoldiers to eſcape. On his return to the 4. 
my, his companions, who had given him over for 
loſt, carried him to his quarters in a kind of triumph; | 
and the manipuli he had ſaved gave him a crown d 
gramen. By theſe and ſome other exploits, Imi. 
lianus gained ſuch reputation, that Cato, who is {aid 
never to have commended any body before, could 

not refuſe him the praiſes he deſerved; and is ſaid i 

have foretold that Carthage would never be reduces 

till Scipio Amilianus was employed in that expect 

tion. ä 

The next year, the war in Africa fell by lot to the 
conſul L. Calpurnius Piſo; and he continued to en- 

ploy Amilianus in ſeveral important enterprizes, f K 
which he was attended with uncommon ſueceſs. He 
took ſeveral caſtles; and in one of his excurſions g 

found means to have a private conference with Phi » 

meas, general, under Aſdrubal, of the Carihagiain s 

cavalry, and brought him over, together with 2200 
of his horſe, to the Roman intereſt. Under the col. 
ſul Calpurnius Piſo himſelf, however, the a 
arms were unſucceſsful. He inveſted Clupes; 

was obliged to abandon the enterprize, with the 21 
of a great number of men killed by the enemy , 
their ſallies. From this place he went to ge” 
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however, plundered the place, and ſtripped the in- 


” rage on a city ne 
2 a ſafeguard from the Romans. 


ants of all their effects. Aſter this he laid liege 
5 which employed the Roman fleet and 
army the whole ſummer; and, on the approach of 
winter, the conſul retired to Utica, without pertorm- 
ing a ſingle action worth notice during the whole 
mpaign. | i 
0- n 2 year Scipio Amilianus was choſen con- 
ul. ſul, and ordered to paſs into Africa; and upon his 
arrival, the face of affairs was greatly changed. At 
the time of his entering the port of Utica, 3500 Ro- 
mans were in great danger of being cut in pieces be- 
fore Carthage. Theſe had ſeized Megalia, one of 
the ſuburbs of the city : but as they had not furniſhed 
themſelves with proviſions to ſubſiſt there, and could 
not retire, being cloſely inveſted on all ſides by the 
enemy's troops; the prætor Mancinus, who com- 
manded this detachment, ſeeing the danger into 
which he had brought himſelf, diſpatched a light boat 
to Utica, to acquaint the Romans there with his ſitu- 
ation. ÆEmilianus received this letter a few hours 
aſter his landing ; and immediately flew to the relief 
of the beſieged Romans, obliged the Carthaginians to 
retire within their walls, and ſafely conveyed his 
countrymen to Utica. Having then drawn together 
all the troops, Æmilianus applied himſelf wholly to 
the ſiege of the capital. | | 
His firſt attack was upon Megalia ; which he car- 
ried by aſſault, the Carthaginian garriſon retiring in- 
s to the citadel of Byrſa. Afdrubal, who had com- 
of manded the Carthaginian forces in the field, and was 
now governor of the city, was ſo enraged at the loſs 
of Megalia, that he cauled all the Roman captives 
taken in the two years the war laſted, to be brought 
upon the ramparts, and thrown headlong, in the 
ſight of the Roman army, from the top of the wall ; 
after having, with an excels of cruelty, commanded 
their hands and feet to be cut off, and their eyes and 
tongues to be torn out. He was of a temper re- 
markably inhuman, and it is ſaid that he even took 
pleaſure in ſeeing ſome of theſe unhappy men flayed 
alive. Amilianus, in the mean time, was buſy in 
drawing lines of circumvallation and - contravallation 
crols the neck of land which joined the iſthmus on 
which Carthage ſtood to the continent. By this 
F Means, all the avenues on the land- ſide of Carthage 
being ſhut up, the city could receive no proviſions 
that way. His next care was to raiſe a mole in the 
ſea, in order to block up the old port, the new one 
being already ſhut up by the: Roman fleet; and this 
great work he effected with immenſe labour. The 
mole reached from the weſtern neck of land, of which 
the Romans were maſters, to the entrance of the 
Port; and was yo feet broad at the bottom, and 80 
* the top. The beſieged, when the Romans firſt 
1 this ſurpriſing work, laughed at the attempt; 
* were no leſs alarmed than ſurpriſed, when they 
xheld a vaſt mole appearing above water, and b 
p. that means th 8 1 7 : y 
1 e port rendered inacceſſible to ſhips, 
the > Wes: uſeleſs. Prompted by deſpair, however, 
' Tägimans, with incredible and almoſt mira- 
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into the fea, by which they could receive the pro- 
viſions that were ſent them by their troops in the 


field. With the ſame diligence and expedition, they 


fitted ont a fleet of 50 triremes; which, to the great 
ſurpriſe of the Romans, appeared ſuddenly advan- 
cing into the ſea through this new canal, and even 
ventured to give the enemy battle. The action 


laſted the whole day, with little advantage . on either 


-. 


ſide. The day alter, the conſul endeavoured to 
make himſelf maſter of a terrace which covered the 16 
city on the ſide next the ſea ; and on this occaſion the They et 


betieged ſignalized themſelves in a moſt remarkable fire to tlc 
Great numbers of them, naked. and un- Roman ma- 


manner. 
armed, went into the water in the dead of the 
night, with unlighted torches in their hands; and 
baving, partly by ſwimming, partly by wading, got 
within reach of the Roman engines, they ſtruck & e, 
lighted their torches, and threw them with fury a- 
gainſt the machines. The ſudden appearance of theſe 
naked men, who looked like ſo many monſters ſtart- 
ed up out of the ſea, fo terrified the Romans who 


chines. 


-guarded the machines, that they began to retire in 


the utmoſt confuſion. The conſul, who commanded 
the detachment in perſon, and had continued all 
night at the foot of the terrace, endeavoured to ſtop 
his men, and even ordered thoſe who fled to be kil- 
led. But the Carthaginians, perceiving the confu- 
ſion the Romans were in, threw themlelves upon 
them like ſo many wild beaſts; and having put them 
to flight only with their torches, they ſet fire to the 
machines, and entirely conſumed them. This, how- 
ever, did not diſcourage the conſul ; he renewed the 
attack a few days after, carried the terrace by a!- 
fault, and lodged 4000 men upon it. As this was an 
important poſt, becauſe it pent in Carthage on the 
ſea-ſide, Æmilianus took care to fortify and ſecure it 
againſt the ſallies of the enemy; and then, winter 
approaching, he ſuſpended all further attacks upon 
the place till the return of good weather. During 
the winter-ſeaſon, however, the conſul was not in- 
active. The Carthaginians had a very numerous 
army under the command of one Diogenes, {ſtrongly 
encamped near Nepheris, whence convoys of pro- 
viſions were ſent by ſea to the beſieged, and brought 
into the new baſon. To take Nepheris, therefore, 
was to deprive Carthage of her chict magazine. 
This Amilianus undertook, and ſucceeded in the at- 170 
tempt. 
put 70,000 of them to the ſwotd, and made 10,000 ter of the 


priſoners ; all the inhabitants of the country, who Carthagini- 


; . . 
could not retire to Carthage, having taken reſuge in 


this camp. After this, he laid ſiege to Nepheris, 
which was reduced in 22 days. Aſdrubal being dif- 
heartened by the defeat of the army, and touched 
with the miſery of the beſieged now reduced to the 
utmoſt extremity for want of proviſions, offered to 
ſubmit to what conditions the Romans pleaſed, pro- 
vided the city was ſpared ; but this was abſolutely 
refuſed. 

Early in the ſpring, AmilianusTenewed the ſiege 


of Carthage; and in order to open himſelf a way 1 71 


into the city, he ordered Lælius to attempt the reduc- Cotho ta- 
tion of Cotho, a ſmall iſland which divided the two Ken, 
10 F 2 


Ports. 


He firſt forced the enemy's entrenchments, Vaſt ſſangh- 


Carthage. 
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ports, Amilianus himſelf made a falſe attack on the 
citadel, in order to draw the enemy thither. This 
ſtratagem had the deſired effect; - for the citadel being 
a place of the greateſt importance, moſt of the Car- 
thaginians haſtened thither, and made their utmoſt 
efforts to repulſe their aggreſſors. But in the mean 
time Lælius having, with incredible expedition, built 
a wooden bridge over the channel which divided Co- 
tho from the iſthmus, entered the iſland, ſcaled the 
walls of the fortreſs which the Carthaginians had 
built there, and made himſelf maſter of that impor- 
tant poſt, The proconſul, who was engaged before 
Byrſa, no ſooner underſtood, by the loud ſhquts of the 
troops of Lælius, that he had made himſelf maſter of 
Cotho, than he abandoned the falſe attack, and unex- 
pectedly fell on the neighbouring gate of the city, 
which he broke down, notwithſtanding the ſhowers 
of darts that were inceſſantly diſcharged upon his 
men from the ramparts. As night coming on pre- 
vented him from procecding farther, he made a lodg- 
ment within the gate, and waited there for the re- 
turn of day, with a deſign to advance through the 
City to the citadel, and attack it on that ſide which 
was but indifferently fortified. Purſuant to this de- 
ſign, at day-break he ordered 4000 freſh troops to 
be tent from his camp, and, having ſolemnly devoted 
to the infernal gods the unhappy Carthaginians, he be- 
gan to adyance at the head of his men, through the 


ſtreets of the city, in order to attack the citadel. 


Having advanced to the market-place, he found that 
the way to the citadel lay through three exceeding 
ſteep ſtreets. The houſes on both ſides were very 
high, and filled with Carthaginians, who overwhelm- 
ed the Romans as they advanced, with darts and 
ſtones ; ſo that they could not proceed till they had 
cleared them. To this end Amilianus in perſon, at 
the head of a detachmem, attacked the firſt houſe, 
and made himſelf maſter of it {word in hand. His 
example was followed by the officers and ſoldiers, 
who went on from. houſe to houſe, putting all they 
met with to the ſword. As faſt as the houles were 
cleared on both ſides, the Romans advanced in order 
of battle towards the citadel; but with a vigorous 
reiiſtance from the Carthaginians, who on this occa- 
ſion behaved with uncommon reſolution. From the 
warket-place to the citadel, two bodies of men fonght 
their way every ſtep one above, on the roofs of the 
houſes, the other below in the ſtreets. The flaugh- 
ter was inexprefhbly great and dreadful. The air 
rung with ſhrieks and lamentations. Some were cut 
in pieces, others threw themſelves down from the 
tops of the houſes ; ſo that the ſtreets were filled with 
dead and mangled bodies. But the deſtruction was 
yet greater, when the proconſul commanded fire to 
be ſet to that quarter of the town which lay next to 
the citadel. Incredible multitudes, who had eſcaped 
the [words of the enemy, periſhed in the flames, or 
by the fall of the houſes. After the fire, which laſted 
{ix days, had demoliſhed a ſufficient. number of houſes, 
A.milianus ordered the rubbiſh to be removed, and a 
large area to be made, where all his troops might 
have room to act. Then he appeared with his whole 
army before Byrſa; which ſo terrified the Carthagi- 
nians, who had fled thither for reſuge, that firſt of 
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all 25,000 women, and then 30,000 men, came 
of the gates in ſuch a condition as moved pity, * 
threw themſelves proſtrate before the Roman 
| ns : gene- 

ral, aſking no favour but life. This was read 
granted, not only to them, but to all that were in 
Byrſa, except the Roman deſerters, whoſe number 
amounted to 900. Aſdrubal's wife earneſtly intreat. " 
ed her huſband to ſuffer her to join the ſuppliants, 
and carry with her to the proconſul her two ſons. « 1 
who were as yet very young; but the barba. bi 
rian denied her requeſt, and rejected her remon- 
ſtrances with menaces. The Roman deſerters ſeein 
themſelves excluded from mercy, reſolved to die 
{word in hand, rather than deliver themſelves up to 
the vengeance of their countrymen. Then Aſdru- 
bal, finding them all reſolved to defend themſelves to 
the laſt breath, committed to their care his wife and 
children; aſter which he, in a moſt cowardly and mean. 
ſpirited manner, came and privately threw himſelf at 
the conqueror's feet. The Carthaginians in the citz. 
del no ſooner underſtood that their commander had 
abandoned the place, than they threw oper! the gates, 
and put the Romans in poſſeſſion of Byrſa. They 
had now no enemy to contend with but the goo de- 
ſerters; who, being reduced to deſpair, retreated into 
the temple of Aſculapius, which was as a ſecond 
temple within the firſt. There the proconſul attack- | 
ed them; and theſe unhappy wretches, finding there | 
was no way to eſcape, ſet fire to the temple. As 
the flames ſpread, they retreated from one part of 
the building to another, till they got to the roof. 
There Aſdrubal's wife appeared in her beſt apparel, ag 
and having uttered the moſt bitter imprecations vik 
againſt her huſband, whom ſhe ſaw ſtanding beloy #9 
with Amilianus, © Baſe coward, (ſaid ſhe), the mean ,; 
things thou haſt done to ſave thy life ſhall not avail 
thee ; thou ſhalt die this inſtant, at leaſt in thy two 
children.” Having thus ſpoken, ſhe ſtabbed both the 
infants with a dagger ; and while they were yet 
ſtruggling for life, threw them both from the top of 
the temple, and then leaped down after them into 
the flames. | 46 

Amilianus delivered: up the city to be plundered, Cit 
but in the manner preſcribed by the Roman military fr 
law. The ſoldiers were allowed ro appropriate to 
themſelves all the furniture, utenſils, and braſs money, 
they ſhould find in private houſes. But all the gold 
and ſilver, the ſtatues, pictures, Cc. were reſerved 
to be put into the hands of the quæſtors. On th 
occaſion the cities of Sicily, which had been often 
plundered by the Carthaginian armies, recovered a 
number of ſtatues, pictures, and other valuable mo- 
numents : among the reſt, the famous braſen bul, 
which Phalaris had ordered to be caſt, and uſed as the 
chief inſtrument of his cruelty, was reſtored to ſbe 
inhabitants of Agrigentum. As Amilianus was great- 
ly inclined to ſpare what remained of this ſtately an 
tropolis, he wrote to the ſenate on the ſubject, from 
whonrt he received the following orders: 1. The ci 
of Carthage, with Byrſa, and Megalia, ſhall be 6 
tirely deſtroyed, and no traces of them left. * r 
the cities that have lent Carthage any aſſiſtance " 
be diſmantled. 3. The territories of thoſe cities V 0 
have declared for che Romans, ſhall be enlarged Lb 
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2 _ _ Carthage ſhall be divided among 
2 of Utica. 5. All the Africans of the 
- - thaginian ſtate, both men and women, ſhall pay 
an annual tribute to the Romans at ſo much per head. 
6. The whole country, which was ſubject to the Car- 
thaginian ſtate, ſhall be turned into a Roman province, 
and be governed by a prætor, in the ſame manner as 
Sicily. Laſtly, Rome ſhall ſend commiſſioners into 
Africa, there to ſettle jointly with the proconſul the 
ſtate of the new province. Before Amilianus de- 
ſtroyed the city, he performed thoſe religious cere- 
monies which were required on ſuch occations : He 
tier: firſt ſacrificed to the gods, and then cauſed a plough 
£:99- to be drawn round the walls of the city. After this, 
the towers, ramparts, walls, and all the works which 
the Carthaginians had railed in the courſe of many 
ages, and at a vaſt expence, were levelled with the 

ound ; and laſtly, fire was ſet to the edifices of this 
proud metropolis, which conſumed them all, not a 
ſingle houſe eſcaping the flames. Though the fire 
began in all quarters at the {ame time, and burnt with 
incredible fury, it continued for 17 days before all 
the buildings were conſumed. th, 

Thus fell Carthage, about 146 years before the 
birth of Chriſt ; a city whoſe deſtruction ought to be 
attributed more to the intrigues, of an abandoned fac- 
tion, compoſed of the moſt profſigate part of its citi- 
zens, than to the power of its rival. The treaſure 
Amilianus carried off, even after the city had been 
delivered up to be plundered by the foldiers, was im- 
menſe, Pliny making it to amount to 4, 470,000 pounds 
weight of ſilver. The Romans ordered Carthage 
never to be inhabited again, denouncing dreadful im- 
precations againſt thoſe, who, contrary to this prohi- 
bition, ſhould attempt to rebuild any part of it, eſpe- 
cially Byrſa and Megalia, Notwithitanding this, how- 
ever, about 24 years after, C. Gracchus, tribune of 
the people, in order to ingratiate himſelf with them, 
undertook to rebuild it ; and, to that end, conducted 
Wither a colony of 6000 Roman citizens. The work- 
men, according to Plutarch, were terrified by many 
unlzcky omens at the time they were tracing. the 
limits and laying the foundations of the new city; 
wich the ſenate being informed of, would have ſuſ- 
pended the attempt. But the tribune, little affected 
with ſuch preſages, continued to carry on the work, 
and finiſhed it in a few days. From hence it is pro- 
bable that only a flight kind of huts were erected ; 
but, whether, Gracchus executed his deſign, or the 
work was entirely diſcontinued, it is certain, that 
Carthage was the firſt Roman colony ever ſent out of 
Italy. According to ſome authors, Carthage was re- 


the reign of Tiberius, affirms it in his time to have 
been equal if not ſuperior to any other city in Africa. 
It was looked. upon as the capital of Africa for ſeveral 
centuries after the commencement of the Chriſtian 
ra. Maxentius laid it in aſhes about the ſixth or 
ſeventh year of Conſtantine's reign. Genferic, king 
2 of the Vandals, took it 4. D. 4393 but about a cen- 
7 ry afterwards, it was re- anne xed to the Roman 

22 by the renowned Belifarius. At laſt the Sa- 

cens, under Mohammed's ſucceſſors, towards the 
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enemy. 4. All the lands be- cloſe of the ſeventh century, ſo completely deſtroyed Carthage. 


built by Julius Cæſar; and Strabo, who flouriſhed in 


G 


it, that there are now ſcarce any traces remaining. 
At the commencement of the third Punic war, 


Carthage appears to have been one of the firſt cities 


in the World. —It was ſeated on a peninſula 360 
ſtadia or 45 miles in circumference, joined to the 
continent by an iſthmus 23 ſtadia or three miles and 
a ſurlong in breadth. On the weſt ſide there pro- 
jected from it a long tract of land half a ſtadium 
broad; which ſhooting out into the ſea, ſeparated. 
it from a lake or morals, was ſtrongly fortified on all 
ſides by rocks, and a ſingle wall. In the middle of 
the city ſtood the citadel of Byrſa, having on the top 


185 
Its ancient 
grandeur,. . 


of it a temple ſacred to MÆſculapius, ſeared upon rocks 
on a very high hill, to which the aſcent was by 60 


ſteps. On the ſouth fide the city was ſurrounded by 


a triple wall, 30 cubits high; flanked all round by. 


parapets and towers, placed at equal diſtances of 480 
feet. Every tower had its foundation ſunk 32 feet 
deep, and was four ſtories high, though the walls 
were but two: they were arched; and, in the lower 
part, correſponding in depth with the foundations a- 
bove-mentioned, were ſtalls large enough to hold 300 
elephants with their fodder, &c. Over theſe were 
{ſtalls and. other conveniencies for 4000 horſes; and 
there was likewiſe room for lodging 20,000 foot, and 
4000 cavalry, without in the leaſt incommoding the 
inhabitants. There were two harbours, ſo diſpoſed as 
to have a communication with one another. They 
had one common entrance 70 feet broad, and ſhut up 
with chains. The firſt was appropriated-to the mer- 
chants ; and included in it a vaſt number of places of 
refreſhment, and. all kinds of Fo bets: Fa for ſea- 
men. The ſecond, as well as the iſland of Cothon, 
in the midſt of it, was lined with large keys, in which 
were diſtinct receptacles for ſecuring and ſheltering 
from the weather 220 ſhips of war. Over theſe were 
magazines of all forts of naval ſtores. The entrance 
into each of theſe receptacles, was adorned with two 
marble pillars of the Ionic order; ſo that both the 
harbour and iſland repreſented on each fide two mag- 
nificent galleries. Near this iſland was a temple of 
Apollo, in which was a ſtatue of the god all of maſſy 


gold; and the inſide of the temple all lined with plates 


of the ſame metal, weighing 1000 talents. The city 
was 23 miles in circumference, and at the time 
we ſpeak of contained 700,000 inhabitants. Of their 
power we may have ſome idea, by the quantity of 
arms they delivered up to the Roman conſuls. The 
whole army was aſtoniſhed at the long train of carts 
loaded: with them, which were thought ſufficient to 
have armed all Africa. At leaſt it is certain, that on 
this occaſion were put into the hands of the Romans, 


2009 catapultæ, 200,000 complete ſuits of armour, 


with an innumerable quantity of ſwords, darts, jave- 
lins, arrows, and beams armed with iron which were 
thrown from the ramparts by the baliſtz. 

The character tranſmitted of the Charthaginians is: 
extremely bad ; but we have it only on the authority, 
of the Romans, who being their implacable enemies, 
cannot be much relied upon. As to their religion, man- 
ners, Cc. being much the {ame with the Phœniciaus of 
which they were a colony, the reader is referred for 
an account of theſe things to the article PHOENIC1a.. 
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New-CartTHAGE, a conſiderable town of Mexico, 
in the province of Coſtarica. It is a very rich trading 
place. W. Long. 86. 7. N. Lat. 9. 5. | 
CARTHAGENA, a province of South America, 
and one of the moſt conſiderable in New Caſtile, on 
account of the great trade carried on by the capital ; 
for the country itſelf is neither fertile, rich, nor popu- 
tous. The capital city, called likewiſe Carthagena, is 
fituated in W. Long. 77, N. Lat. 11, on a ſandy 
iſland, by moſt writers called a peninſula; which, for- 
ming a narrow paſſage on the ſouth · weſt, opens a com- 
munication with that called Tierra Bemba, as far as 
Bocca Chica, The little iſland which now joins them, 
was formerly the entrance of the bay; but it having 
been filled up by orders of the court, Bocca Chica became 
the only entrance : this, however, has been filled up 
ſince the attempt of Vernon and Wentworth, and the 
old paſſage again opened. On the north fide the land 
is ſo narrow, that, before the wall-was begun, the 
diſtance from ſea to ſea was only 35 toiſes; but aſter- 
wards enlarging, it forms another iſland on this ſide ; 
ſo that, excepting theſe two places, the whole city is 
entirely ſurrounded by ſalt water. To the eaſtward 
it has a communication, by means of a wooden bridge, 
with a large ſuburb called Xemari, built on another 
iſland, which is alſo joined to the continent by a 
bridge of the ſame materials. The fortifications both 
of the city and ſuburbs, are built after the modern 
manner, and lined with free-ſtone ; and, in time of 
peace, the garriſon conſiſts of ten companies of 77 
men each, beſides militia. The city and ſuburbs are 
well laid out, the ſtreets ſtraight, broad, uniform, and 
well paved. All the houſes are built of {tone or brick, 
only one ſtory high, well contrived, neat, and furniſh- 
ed, with balconies and lattices of wood, which is more 
durable in that climate than iron, the latter bein 
foon corroded by the acrimonious quality of the at- 
molphere. The climate is exceedingly unhealthy. 
The Europeans are particularly ſubject to the terrible 
diſeaſe called the b/ack vomit, which ſweeps off multi- 
tudes annually on the arrival of the galleons. It ſel- 
dom continues above three or four days ; in which 
time the patient is either dead, or out of danger, and 
if he recovers is never ſubject to a return of the 
ſame diſtemper. This diſeaſe has hitherto foiled all the 
art of the Spaniſh phyſicians ; as has alſo the le- 
roſy, which is very common here. At Carthagena, 
ikewiſe, that painful tumour in the legs, occationed 
by the entrance of the Dracunculus or Guinea-worm, 
is very common and troubleſome. Another diſorder 
peculiar to this country and to Peru, is occaſioned by 
a little inſect called Nigua, fo extremely minute, as 
ſcarce to be viſible to the naked eye. This inſect 
breeds in the duſt, inſmuates itſelf into the ſoles of the 
feet and the legs, piercing the ſkin with ſuch ſubtilty, 
that there is no being aware of it, before it has made 
its way to the fleſh, If it is perceived in the begin- 
ning, it is extracted with little pain; but having once 
lodged its head, and pierced the ſkin, the paticnt muſt 
undergo the pain of an incifion, withont which a 
modus would be formed, and a multitude of infects in- 
gendered, which would ſoon overſpread the foot and 
leg. One ſpecies of the zii is venomous; and 
when it enters the toe, an inflammatory ſwelling, 
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ſame name; buik by Aſdrubal, a Carthaginian general, 


after, it will be proper to hoe the ground; at which 


CAR 
a venereal bubo, takes place in 


greatly reſembling 
the grom. N | 
CARTHAGENA, a ſea- port 


town of Spain in the Cut 
kingdom of Murcia, and nA 


capital of a territory of the 


and named after Carthage. It has the beſt harbour 
ia all Spain, but vothing elſe very conliderable ; the 


biſhop's ſee being transferred to Toledo. In 1506 
it was taken by Sir John Leak; but the Duke of 


Berwick retook it afterwards. 
Lat. 37. 36. | i 
CARTHAMUS, BASTARD-SAFFRON, or Safflower, 
a genus of the polygamia æqualis order belonging to 
the ſyngeneſia clats of plants. Of this genus there are 
nine - {ſpecies ; but the only remarkable one is the 
tinctorius, with a ſaffron- coloured flower. This is a 
native of Egypt and ſome of the warm parts of Aſia, 
It is at preſent cultivated in many parts of Europe, 
and alſo in the Levant, from whence great quantities 
of it are annually imported into Britain for the pur- 
poſes of dyeing and painting. It is an annual plant; 
and riſes with a {tiff ligneous ſtalk, about two feet and 
a half or three feet in height, dividing upwards into 
many branches, , garniſhed with oval pointed leaves 
ſitting cloſe to the branches. The flowers grow ſin- 
le at the extremity of each branch; the heads of the 
wers are large, incloſed in a ſcaly empalement ; 
each ſcale is broad at the baſe, flat, and formed like 
a leaf of the plant, terminating in a ſharp ſpine, The 
lower part of the empalement ipreads open ; but the 
fcales above cloſely embrace the florets, which are of 
a fine ſaffron colour, and are the part uſed for the 
purpoſes above-mentioned, The good quality of this 
commodity is in the colour, which is of a bright ſaf- 
fron hue : and in this the Britiſh carthamus very of- 
ten fails ; for if there happens much rain during the 
time the plants are in flower, the flowers change to 
a dark or dirty yellow, as they likewiſe do if the 
flowers are gathered with any moiſture remaining 
upon them.—The- plants are propagated - by leeds, 
which ſhould be ſown in drills, at two feet and a 
half diſtance from one another, in which the ſeeds 
ſhould be ſcattered ſingly. The plants will appear in 
leſs than a month; and in three weeks or a month 


W. Long. o. 58. N. 
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time the plants ſhould be left {ix inches diſtant: after 
this they will require a ſecond hoeing ; when they 
muſt be thinned to the diſtance at which they are to 
remain. If after this they are hoed a third time, 
they will require no farther care till they come t0 
flower; when, if the ſafflower is intended for ule, the 
florets ſhould be cut off from the flowers as they come 
to perfection: but this muſt be performed when they 
are perfectly dry; and then they ſhould be dried in 3 
kiln with a moderate fire, in the ſame manner as the 
true {affron. But in thoſe flowers which are prope” 
gated for ſeeds, the florets muſt not be cut off, or the 
ſeeds will prove abortive. —The ſeeds of carthamis 
have been celebrated as a cathartic ; but they _ 
very ſlowly, and for the moſt part diforder 2 
ſtomach and bowels, eſpecially when given in 1 
ſtance : triturated with diſtifled aromatic ae | 
they form an emulſion leſs offenſive, yet inferior | 
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C AR 
a ſpecies of Egyptian parrot, which is very 
mn : to V birds or beaſts they would 
.it 1 FH 
prove TUS Is, a religicus order founded in the 
year r080, by one Brudo. The Carthuſjans, ſo called 
from the deſert of Chartreux, the place of their inſti- 
tution, are remarkable for the auſterity of their rule. 
They are not to go out of their cells, except to 
church, without leave of their ſuperior; nor ſpeak 
to any perſon Without leave. They muſt not keep 
auy portion of their meat or drink till next day ; 
their beds are of ſtraw, coyered with a felt ; their 
cloathing two hair-cloaths, two cowls, two pair of 
hoſe, and a cloke, all coarſe, In the refectory, they 
are to kept their eyes on the diſh, their hands on 
the table, their attention on the reader, and their 
kearts fixed on God, Women are not allowed to 
come into their churches, It is computed that there 
are 172 bouſes of Carthuſians; whereof five are 
of Nuns, who practiſe the ſame auſterities as the 
Monks. They are divided into 16 provinces, each 
of which has two viſitors, There have been ſeveral 
canonized ſaints of this order, four cardinals, 70 arch- 
biſhops and biſhops, and a great many very learned 
writers. 

CartTausTAN-Powder, the ſame with kermes-mi- 
neral, See KERMES. | | 

CARTILAGE, in anatomy, a body approaching to 
the nature of bones; but lubricous, flexible, and ela- 
ſtic. See ANATOMY, no 3. - 

CARTILAGINOUS, in ichthyology, a title given 
to all fiſh whoſe muſcles are ſupported by cartilages 
inſtead of bones; and comprehends the ſame genera 
of fiſh to which Linnæus has given the name of m- 
phibia nantes ; but the word amphi5;a ought properly 
to be confined to ſuch animals as inhabit both ele- 
ments ; and can live, without any inconvenience, for 
a conſiderable time, either on land or in water ; ſuch 
as tortoiſes, frogs, and ſeveral ſpecies of lizards ; and, 
among the quadrupeds, hippopotami, Cc. Cc. 

Many of the cartilaginous fiſh are viviparous, being 
excluded from an egg, which is hatched within them. 
The egg conſiſts of a white and a yolk; and is lodged 
in a caſe formed of a thick tough ſubſtance, not unlike 
ſoftened horn; ſach are the eggs of the ray and /hark 
kinds. Some again differ in this reſpect, and are ovi- 
parous ; ſuch is the ſturgeon, and others. 

They breathe either through certain apertures be- 
neath, as in the rays ; on their ſides, as in the ſharks, 
de.; or on the top of the head, as in the piper fi/h 2 
o they have not covers to their gills like the bony 


CARTMEL, a town of Lancaſhire in England, 
It is ſeated among the hills called Carmel-fells, not far 
trom the ſea, and near the river Kent ; adorned with 
a very handſome church, built in the form of a croſs 
like a cathedral. The market is well ſupplied with 
corn, ſheep, and fiſh. W. Long. 2. 43. N. Lat. 54. 15, 

CARTON, or CARTOON, in painting, a deſign 
drawn on ſtrong paper, to be afterwards calked 
through, and transferred on the freſh plaiter of a wall 
to be painted in freſco, 


C ** 
A 4 is alſo uſed for a deſign coloured, for 


g in moſaic, tapeſiry, &c. The cartons for- 
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merly at Hampton-court, but now at the queen's pa- 
lace, are deligns of Raphael Urbin, intended for 
tapeſtry. | G 

CARTOUCHE, in architecture and ſculpture, an 
ornament repreſenting a ſcroll of paper. It is ujually 
a flat member, with wavings, to repreſent ſome in- 
ſcription, device, cipher, or ornament of armoury. 
They are, in architecture, much the ſame as modil- 
lions; only theſe are ſet under the cornice in wain- 
ſcotting, and thoſe under the cornice at the eaves of 
a houſe. 

CARTOUCHE, in the military art, a caſe of wood, 
about three inches thick at the bottom, girt with 
marlin, holding about four hundred muſket-balls, be- 
ſides {ix or eight balls of iron, of a pound weight, to 
be fired out of a hobit, for the defence of a pats, Cc. 
A cartouche is ſometimes made of a globular form, 
and filled with a ball of a pound weight; and ſome- 
times it is made for the guns, being of a ball of half 
or quarter a pound weight, according to the nature 


Cartonche 


Carver, 
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of the gun, tied in form of a bunch of grapes, on a 


tompion of wood, and coated over. 
made in the room of partridge-ſhot, 

CARTRIDGE, in the military art, a caſe of paſte- 
board or parchment, holding the exact charge of a 
fire-arm. Thoſe for muſkets, carabines, and piſtols, 
hold both the, powder and ball for the charge ; and 
thoſe of cannon and mortars are uſually in cafes of 
paſteboard or tin, ſometimes of wood, half a foot 
long, adapted to the caliber of the piece. 

CARTRIDGE-Box, a caſe of wood or turned iron, 
covered with leather, holding a dozen muſquet-cart- 
ridges. It is wore upon a belt, and hangs a little 
lower than the right pocket-hole. 

CARTWRIGHT (William) an eminent divine and 
poet, born at Northway, near Tewkſbury, in Glou- 
ceiterſhire, in September 1611. He finiſhed his edu- 
cation at Oxford ; afterwards went into holy orders, 
and became a moſt florid preacher in the univerlity, 
In 1642, he had the place of fuccentor in the church 
of Saliſbury ; and, in 1642, was choſen junior proctor 
in the univerſity. He was alſo metaphyſical reader 
there. Wit, judgment, elocation, a gracciul perſon 
and behaviour, occaſioned that encomium of him from 
dean Fell, „That he was the utmoſt that man could 
* come to.” He was an expert-linguiſt ; an excel- 
lent orator ; and at the ſame time was eſteemed an 
admirable poet. There are extant of bis, four plays, 
and ſome poems. He died in 1642, aged 33. 

CARVER, a cutter of figures, or other devices, in 
wood, See CARVING. 

Carvers anſwer to what the Romans call /cu{ptores, 
who were different from cælatores or engravers, as 
theſe laſt wrought in metal. 

CARVER is allo uſed for the perſon who cuts up the 
meat at table. In the great families at Rome, the 
caryer was an officer of ſome figure. There were 
maſters to teach the art regularly, by means of figures 
of animals cut in wood. The Greeks allo had their 
carvers, called %&Teo, q. d. diribiteres, or diſtributors. 
In the primitive times the maſter of the feaſt carved 
for all his gueſts. Thus, in Homer, when Agamem- 
non's ambaſſadors were entertained at Achilles's table, 
the hero himſelf carved the meat. Of latter times, 
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Theſe were 
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the ſame office, on ſolemn occaſions, was executed by 
the chief men of Sparta. 

CARUI, or Cakv1, in botany. See CARUM. 

CARVING, in a general ſenſe, the art or act of 
cutting or faſhioning a hard body, by means of ſome 
ſharp inſtrument, eſpecially a chiſſel. In this ſenſe 
carving includes ſtatuary and engraving, as well as 
cutting in wood. i 

CAxviNG, in a more particular ſenſe, is the art 
of engraving or cutting figures in wood. In this 
ſenſe carving, according to Pliny, is prior both to 
{tatuary and painting. 

To carve a figure or deſign, it muſt be firſt drawn 


or paſted on the wood; which done, the reſt of the 


block, not covered by the lines of the delign, are to 
be cut away with little narrow-pointed knives. The 
wood fitteſt for the uſe is that which is hard, tough, 
and cloſe, as beech, but eſpecially box: to prepare 
it for drawing the deſign on, they waſh it over with 
white-lead tempered in water ; which better enables 
it either to bear ink or the crayon, or even to take 
the impreſſion by chalking. When the deſign is to 
be paſted on the wood, this whitening is omitted, 
and they content themſelves with ſeeing the wood 
well planed. Then wiping over the printed fide of 
the figure with gum tragacanth diſſolved in water, 
they clap it ſmooth on the wood, and let it dry; 
which done, they wet it ſlightly over, and fret off 
the ſurface of the paper gently, till all the ſtrokes of 
the figure appear diſtinctly. This done, they tall to 
cutting, or carving, as above. 

CARUM, carawar ; a genus of the digymia or- 
der, belonging to the pentandria claſs of plants. 

Species, &c. 1. The caraway of the ſhops grows 
naturally in many places of Britain. It is a biennial 
plant, which riſes from ſeeds one year, flowers the 
next, and periſhes ſoon after the ſeeds are ripe. It 
hath a taper root like a parſnep, but much ſmaller, 
which runs deep into the ground, ſending out many 
ſmall fibres, and hath a ſtrong aromatic taſte. From 
the root ariſes one or two {mooth, ſolid, channelled 
ſtalks, about two feet high, 
leaves, having long naked foot-ſtalks. 2. The hif- 


. panicum is alſo a biennial, and is a native of Spain. 


It riſes with a ſtronger ſtalk than the former, which 
ſeldom grows more than a foot and half high ; but is 
cloſely garniſhed with fine narrow leaves like thoſe of 
dill. Both theſe plants are propagated by ſeeds, 
which ought to be fown in autumn. Sheep, goats, 
and (wine, eat this plant ; cows and horſes are not 
fond of it. Parkinſon ſays, the young roots of cara- 
way are better eating than parſneps. The. tender 
leaves may be boiled with pot herbs. The ſeeds 
have an aromatic ſmell, and a warm pungent taſte. 
They are uſed in cakes, incruſted with ſugar, as 
{weet-meats, and diſtilled with ſpirituous liquors, 
for the ſake of the flavour they afford. They are in 
the number of the four greater hot ſeeds; and fre- 
quently employed, as a flomachic and carminative, 
in flatulent colics and the like. See MarERIA ME- 
DICA, no 218. 

CARUNCULA, or CARUNCLE, in anatomy, a term 
denoting a little piece of fleſh, and applied to ſeveral 
parts of the human body. Thus, | 
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garniſhed with winged 
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Caruncutz Myrtiformes, in anatomy, fleſhy knobt c. 


about the ſize of a myrtle-berry, which owe their ori. 
gin to the breaking of the hymen. See Ax 
no 372, d. | 
CaRUNCLES in the urethra, proceeding from a 
gonorrhæa, or an ulceration of the urethra, may be 
reduced by introducing the BouGLE.' . 
CARUs, a ſudden deprivation of ſenſe and mo. 


tion, affecting the whole body. See (the Index ſub- 


joined to) MEDICINE. 

- Carvus (Marcus Aurelius), was raiſed from a low 
ſtation, by his great merit, to be emperor of Rome 
in 282. He ſhewed himſelf worthy of the empire ; 
ſubdued its enemies; and gave the Romans a proſpect 
of happy days, when he was unfortunately killed by 
lightning in 284. 

CARWAR, a town of Aſia, on the coaſt of Mala- 
bar in the Eaſt Indies, and where the Eaſt India com- 
pany have a factory, fortified with two baſtions, 
The valleys about it abound in corn and pepper, 
which laſt is the beſt in the Eaſt Indies. The woods 
on the mountains abound with quadrupeds, ſuch as 
tygers, wolves, monkeys, wild ae deer, elks, and 
a ſort of beeves of a prodigious ſize. The religion 
of the natives is Paganiſm ; and they have a great 


many ſtrange and ſuperſtitious cuſtoms, E. Long. 73. 7, 


N. Lat. 15. o. 

CARYATES, in antiquity, a feſtival in honour of 
Diana ſurnamed Caryatis, held at Caryum, a ity of 
Laconia. The chief ceremony was a certain dance 
faid to have been invented by Caſtor and Pollux, and 
performed by the virgins of the place. During 
Xerxes's invaſion, the Laconians not daring to ap- 
pear and celebrate the cuſtomary ſolemnity, to pre- 
vent incurring the goddeſs's anger by ſuch an inter- 
miſhon, the neighbouring ſwains are ſaid to have aſ- 
ſembled and ſung paſtorals or 5yco/i/mi, which is ſaid 
to have been the origin of 6xco/ic-poetry. 

CARY ar; , Lord viſcount Falkland, was born 
in Oxfordſhire, about the year 1610; a young noble- 
man of great abilities and accompliſhments. About 
the time of his father's death in 1633, he was made 
gentleman of the privy chamber to king Charles J. 
and afterward ſecretary of ſtate. Before the aſſem- 
bling of the long parliament, he had devoted himſelf 
to literature, and every pleaſure which a fine genius, 
r diſpoſition, and an opulent fortune, could 

ord : when called into public life, he ſtood fore- 
moſt in all attacks on the high prerogatives of the 
crown; but when civil convulſions came to an ex- 
tremity, and it was neceſſary to chuſe a fide, he teu. 
pered his zeal, and defended the limited powers that 
remained to monarchy. Still anxious however ſor 
his country, he ſeems to.have dreaded equally the pro- 
ſperity of the royal party, or that of the parliament; 
and, among his intimate friends, often ſadly reiterated 
the word peace. This excellent nobleman freely ex- 
poſed his perſon for the king in all hazardous enter” 
priſes, and was killed in the 34*> year of bis age 4 
the battle of Newbery. He wrote ſeveral things, bot 
poetical and political; and in ſome of the king 5 . 
tions, ſuppoſed to be penned by lord Falkland, we 7 
the firſt regular definition of the Engliſh conſtitut ten 
that occurs in any compolition publiſhed by _ 


ATONY, Gy, 


phy] 
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Cary (Robert), a learned Engliſh chronologer, born 
in Devonſhire about the year 1615, On the reſto- 
by) ration, he was preferred to the archdeaconry of Exe- 
ter; but on ſome pretext was ejected in 1664, and 
ſpent the reſt of his days at his rectory of Portle- 
mouth, where he died in 1688. He publiſhed Palæ- 
lagia Chronica, a chronology of ancient times, in 
three parts, didactical, apodeictical, and canonical; 
and tranſlated the hymns of the church into Latin 


ſe. a a 
CAR TATIDEs, or CARAITES, See ARC HITEC“ 


TURE, ne 61. 
CARYL (Joſeph), a divine of the laſt century, bred 


Lincoln's inn, an employment he filled with much 
applauſe. He became a frequent preacher before 
the long parliament, a licenſer of their books, one of 
the aſſembly of divines, and one of the triers for the 
approbation of miniſters; in all which capacities he 
ſhewed himſelf a man of conſiderable parts and lear- 
ning, but with great zeal againſt the king's perſon 
and canſe. On the reſtoration of Charles II. he was 
ſilenced by the act of uniformity, and lived privately 
in London, where, beſide other works, he diſtinguiſh- 
ed himſelf by a laborious Expoſition of the Book of. 
Job; and died in 1672. 

CARYOPHYLLEI, in botany, the name of a very 
numerous family, or order, in Linnzus's fragments of 
a natural method : containing, beſides the claſs of the 
ſame name in Tournefort, many other plants, which 
from their general appearance ſeem pretty nearly al- 
lied to it. The following are the genera, viz. Agro- 
ſtema, Cucubalus, Dianthus, Drypis, Gypſophila, 
Lychnis, Saponaria, Silene, Velazia, Alſine, Arenaria, 
Bufonia, Ceraſtium, Cherleria; Glinus, Holoſteum, 
Loeflingia, Moehringia, Polycarpon, Sagina, Spergula, 
Stellaria, Minuartia, Mollugo, Ortegia, Pharnaceum, 
Queria, To this order, ſome have alſo annexed, 
though ſomewhat improperly, the Polypremum and 
Scleranthus. All the plants of this order are herba- 
ceous, and moſtly annual. Some of the creeping 
kinds do not riſe an ihch, and the talleſt exceed not 
ſeven or eight feet. See BoTany, ſect. vi. 22. 

CARYOPHYLLUS, the IN x, in botany. See Di- 
ANTHUS. 

CarYOPHYLLUS, the CLOVE-TREE, a genus of the 
monogynia order, belonging to the polyandria claſs of 
plants, Of this there is but one ſpecies, viz. the 
aromaticus, which is a native of the Molucca iſlands, 
particularly of Amboyna, where it is principally cul- 
uvated, The clove-tree reſembles, in its bark, the 
olive; and is about the height of the laurel, which it 
alſo reſembles in its leaves. No verdure is ever ſeen 
under it. It has a great number of branches, at the 
-xremies of which are produced vaſt quantities of 

owers, that are firſt white, then green, and at laſt 
pretty red and hard, When they arrive at this de- 
| hg of maturity, they are, properly ſpeaking, c/oves. 
2 ar y, they aſſume a dark yellowiſh cait ; and, 

” gathered, become of a deep brown. The 
* for gathering the cloves is from October to 

ry. The boughs of the trees are then ſtrong- 


lu gl. 
Y ſhaken, or the cloves beat down with long reeds, 


arze cloths are ſpr SS 
Vor. 111 pread to receive them, and they are 
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afterwards either dried in the ſun, or in the ſmoke of CarvophyT- 


at Oxford, and ſome time preacher to the ſociety of 


q & 8 


the bamboo- cane. The cloves which eſcape the no- us 
tice of thoſe who gather them, or are purpoſely left 
upon the tree, continue to grow till they are about 
an inch in thickneſs ; and theſe falling off, produce 
new plants, which do not bear in leſs than eight or 
nine years. Theſe, which are called mothor-cloves, 
are inferior to the common ſort ; but are preſerved 
in ſugar by the Dutch ; and, in long voyages, cat aſter 
their meals, to promote digeſtion. 

The clove, to be in perfection, muſt be full ſized, 
heavy, oily, and ealily broken; of a fine ſmell, and 
of a hot aromatic taſte, ſo as almoſt to burn the throat. 
It ſhould make the fingers ſmart wben handled, and 
leave an oily moiſture upon them when preſſed. In 
the Eaſt Indies, and in ſome parts of Europe, it is ſo 
much admired as to be thought an indiſpenſible ingre- 
dient in almoſt every diſh. It is put into their food, 
liquors, wines, and enters likewiſe the compolition of 


their perfumes. Conſidered as medicines, cloves are 


very hot, ſtimulating, aromatics ; and poſſeſs in an 
eminent degree the genera] virtues of {ub{tances of 


this claſs *. Their pungency reſides in their reſin ; See * 
or rather in a combination of reſin with eſſential oil + : "7; Medica, 


— 
for the ſpirituous extract is very pungent ; but if the 7 


oil and the reſin contained in this extract are ſepa- meh, 
rated from each other by diſtillation, the oil will be ne 320. 
very mild; and any pungency which it does retain, 
proceeds from ſome ſmall portion of adhering relin, 
and the remaining reſin will be inſipid. No plant, or 
part of any plant, contains ſuch a quantity of oil as 
cloves do. From 16 ounces Newman obtained by 
diſtillation two ounces and two drams, and Hoftman 
obtained an ounce and an half of oil from two ounces 
of the ſpice. The oil is ſpecifically heavier than wa- 
ter. Cloves acquire weight by imbibing water ; and 
this they will do at ſome conſiderable diſtance. The 
Dutch, who trade in cloves, make a conſiderable ad- 
vantage by knowing this ſecret. They fell them al- 
ways by weight ; and when a bag of cloves is order- 
ed, they hang it, for ſeveral hours before it is ſent in, 
over a veſſel of water, at about two feet diſtance 
from the ſurface. This will add many pounds to the 
weight, which the unwary purchaſer pays for on the 
ſpot. This is ſometimes practiſed in Europe, as well 
as in the ſpice iſlands : but the degree of moifture 
muſt be more carefully watched in the latter ; for 
there a bag of cloves will, in one night's time, attract. 
ſo much water, that it may be preſſed out of them by 
Ing them with the hand. | 

The clove-tree is never cultivated in Europe. At 
Amboyna the company have allotted the inhabitants 
4000 parcels of land, on each of which they were at 
firſt allowed, and about the year 1720 compelled, to 
plant abour 125 trees, amounting in all to 500,000, 
Each of theſe trees produces annually on an average 
more than two pounds of cloves ; and conſequently 
the collective produce muſt weigh more than a mi- 
lion. The cultivator is paid with the ſpecie that is 
conſtantly returned to the company, and receives 
{ome unbleached cottons which are brought from Co- 
romandel, | | 

CASAL, a ftrong town of Italy in Mountſerrat, 
with a citadel and a biſhop's ſee. It was taken by 

10 G | "5%, 


| , 
Caſal. 


1 See Phar- 
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the French from the Spaniards in 1640; and the duke 
of Mantua fold it to the French in 1681. In 1695 it 
was taken by the alles, who demoelifhed the fortifi- 
cations ; but the French retook it, and fortified it 
again. The king of Sardinia became maſter of it in 
1706, from whom the French took it in 1745 ; how- 
ever, the king of Sardinia got pofleſſion again in 1746. 
It is ſeated on the river Po, in E. Long. 8. 37. N. Lat 
54. 7. 

CasaL- Maggiore, a ſmall ſtrong town of Italy, in 
the duchy of Milan, ſeated on the river Po. E. Long. 
11. 5. N. Lat. 45. 6. 

CASA-NOVA (Marc Antony), a Latin poet, born 
at Rome, ſucceeded particularly in epigrams. The 
poems he compoſed in honour of the illuſtrious 
men of Rome are alſo much eſteemed. He died 
in 1527. ö 

CASAN, a confiderable town of Aſia, and capital 
of a kingdom of the ſame name in the Rufſfian em- 
pire, with a ftrong caſtle, a citadel, and an archbi- 
ſhop's ſee. The country about it is very fertile in all 
forts of fruits, corn, and pulſe. It carries on a great 
trade in furs, and furniſhes wood for the building of 
ſhips. The kingdom of Caſan is bounded on the north 
by Permia, on the eaſt by Siberia, on the fouth by the 
river Wolga, and on the weſt by the province of Mol- 
cow. E. Long. 53. 25. N. Lat. 55. 38. 

- CASAS (Bartholomew de las) biſhop of Chiapa, 
diſtinguiſhed for his humanity and zeal for the conver- 
ſion of the Indians, was born at Seville in 1474 ; and 
went with his father, who fatled to America with 
Chriſtopher Columbus in 1493. At his return to 
Spain he embraced the itate of an eccleſiaſtic, and ob- 
tained a curacy in the iſland of Cuba; but ſome time 
aſter quitted his cure in order to procure liberty for 
the Indians, whom he ſaw treated by the Spaniards 
in the moſt cruel and barbarous manner, which natu- 
rally gave them an unconquerable averſion to Chriſti- 
anity. Bartholomew exerted himſelf with extraor- 
dinary zeal, for 50 years together, in his endeavours 
to perſuade the Spainards that they ought to treat the 


Indians with equity and mildneſs; for which he ſuf- 


ſered a number of perſecutions from his countrymen. 
At laſt the court, moved by his continual remon- 
{trances, made laws in favour of the Indians, and gave 
orders to the governors to obſerve them, and ſee 
them executed“. He died at Madrid in 1566, aged 
92. He wrote ſeveral works, which breathe no- 
thing but hnmanity and virtue. The principal of 
them are, 1. An account of the deſtruction of the In- 
dies. 2. Several treatiſes in favour of the Indians, 
ag:inſt Dr Sepulveda, who wrote a book to juſtify the 
inhuman barbarities committed by the Spainards. 3. A 
very curious, and now ſcarce, work in Latin, on 
this queſtion, © Whether kings or princes can, conſiſ- 
rently with conſcience, or in virtue of any right or 
title, alienate their ſubjects and place them under the 
dominion of another Gverel A 

CAS ATI (Paul), a learned ſeſuit, born at Placentia 
12 1617, entered early among the Jeſuits; and, after 
having tanght mathemarics and divinity at Rome, was 
ſent into Sweden to queen Chriſtina, whom he pre- 
vailed on to embrace the popiſh religion. He wrote, 


1. Vacuum proſcriptum, 2. Terra machinis mota. 
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"above-mentioned, all his father's books which were 


C AS 

3. Machanicorum, libri ofto, 4. De 
trones ; Which is much eſteemed. 
pretatio Theolog, 6. Hydroſtatice Diſſertationes, 

tice Diſputationes : It is remarkable that he 
this treatiſe on optics at 88 years of 
was blind. He alfo wrote ſeveral books in Italian, 


Igne Diſſertu. 

5. De 3 4 
7. Op. C 
Wrote 
age, and after he 


CASAUBON (Iſaac), was born at Geneva in 1 559; 
and Henry IV. appointed him his library keeper i 
1603. After this prince's death, he went into Eng. 
land wth Sir Henry Wotton, ambaſſador from Kin 
James I. where he was kindly received, and engaged 
in writing againſt Baronius's annals : he died not long 
after this, in 1614; and was interred in Weſtminſte:. 
abbey, where a monument was erected to him. He 
was greatly ſkilled in the Greek, and in criticiſm ; 
publithed ſeveral valuable commentaries ; and receiy. 
ed the higheſt elogiums from all his cotemporaries, 

CasAusoxR (Meric), ſon of the preceding, was 
born at Geneva in 1599. He was bred at Oxtord, 
and took the e of maſter of arts in 1621. The 
ſame year he publiſhed a book in defence of his fa- 
ther againſt the calunmies of certain Roman-catho- 
lics ; which gained him the favour of King James I, 
and a conſiderable reputation abroad. He was made 
prebendary of Canterbury by archbiſhop Laud: In 
the beginning of the civil war he loſt all his ſpiritual 
promotions, but ſtil continued to publiſh excellent 
works. Oliver Cromwell, then lieutenant-general of 
the parhament's forces, would have employed his pen 
in writing the hiſtory of the late war; but he de- 
clined it, owning, that his ſubject wonld oblige him to 
make ſuch reflections as would be ungrateful, if not 
injurious, to his lordihip. Notwithſtanding this an- 
ſwer, Cromwell, ſenſible of his worth, ordered three 
or four hundred pounds to be paid him by a book- 
{eller in London Whoſe name was Cromwell, on de- 
mand, without requiring from him any acknowledge- 
ment of his benefactor. But this offer he rejected, 
though his circumſtances were then mean. At the U 
ſame time it was propoſed by his friend Mr Greaves, 8 
who belonged to the library at St James's, that, it 
Caſaubon would gratify Cromwell in the requeſt 


then in the royal library, having been purchaſed by 
King James, ſhould be reſtored to him, and a pet 
ſion of 300“. a- year paid to the family as Jong 25 
the youngeſt ſon of Dr Caſaubon ſhould live; but 
this alſo was refuſed. He likewiſe refuſed hanc- 
ſome offers from Chriſtina queen of Sweden, being 
determined to ſpend the remainder of his life in Eng: 
land. At the reſtoration he recovered all his prefer. 
ments, and continued writing to his death in 1671, 
He was the author of an Engliſh tranſlation of Mar- 
cus Aurelius Antoninus's meditations, and of Luci 
Florus; editions of ſeveral of the claſſics, with notes! 
a treatiſe of uſe and cuſtom; a treatiſe of entiw 
ſiaſm; with many other works; and he left a Hur 
ber of MSS. to the univerſity of Oxford. _ 
CASCADE, a ſteep fall of water from a higher 7 
to a lower place. | Nd 
They are either natural, as that at Tivoli, C“. 
artificial, as thoſe of Verſailles, Cc. and either 
ling with gentle deſcent, as thoſe of SceauXx 3 on 1 
form of a buffet, as at Trianon; or down * 


- 


iis form of a perron, as at St Clou; or from baſon to 
CAC Ais, a town of Eſtremadura in Portugal, 
Gtuated at the mouth of the river Tagus, 17 miles 
eaſt of Liſbon. W. Long. 10. 15. N. Lat. 38. 40. 

CASE, among grammarians, implies the different 
jnflections or terminations of nouns, ſerving to ex- 

rels the different relations they bear to each other, 
and tothe things they repreſent. See GRAMMAR,N® 17. 

Cast alſo denotes a receptacle for various articles ; 
as a caſe of knives, of lancets, of piſtols, &c. 

Cass, in printing, a large flat oblong frame pla- 
ced aſlope, divided into ſeveral compartments, or 
lttle ſquare cells; in each of which are lodged a 
number of types, or letters, of the ſame kind, whence 
the compoſitor takes them out, each as he needs it, 
to compole his matter. See PRINTING. 

Cask is alſo uſed for a certain numerous quantity 
of divers things. Thus a caſe of crown-glals contains 
uſually 24 tables, each table being nearly circular, 


ok. 


caſtle glaſs, 35 tables; of Normandy glals, 25. 
Cast z-Hardening of Iron, 1s a — ew converſion 
of that metal into ſteel, by the ordinary method of 


animal coals, This operation is generally practiſed 
upon ſmall pieces of iron wrought into tools and in- 
ſtruments to which a ſuperficial converſion is ſuf- 
ficient; and it may be performed conveniently by 
putting the pieces of iron to be caſe-hardened, toge- 
ther with the cement, in an iron box, which is to be 
cloſely ſhut and expoſed to a red heat ”m_ {ome 
hours, By this cementation a certain thickneſs from 
the ſurface of the iron will be converted into ſteel, 
and a proper hardneſs may be afterwards given by 
ſudden extintion of the heated pieces of converted 
iron in a cold fluid. See STEEL. | 

CaSE-SHOT, in the military art, muſket- balls, 
ſtones, old iron, &c, put into caſes, and ſhot out of 
great guns, | 2 

CASEMENT, or CasEMATE, in architecture, a 
hollow moulding, which ſome architects make one- 
ſixth of a circle, and others one-fourth. 

CASEMENT is alſo uſed in building, for a little 
moveable window, uſually within a larger, being 
made to open or turn on hinges. LIES 

CASERN, in fortification, lodgings built in garri- 
ſon- towns, generally near the rampart, or in the 
waſte places of the town, for lodging ſoldiers of the 
garriſon. There are uſually two beds in each caſern 
for fix ſoldiers to lie, who mount the guard alter- 
nately ; the third part being always on duty. 

CASERTA, an epiſcopal town of Italy in the king- 
dom of Naples, and in the Terra-di-Lavoro, with 
the title of a duchy, ſeated at the foot of a moun- 
1 tain of the ſame name, in E. Long. 15. 5. N. Lat. 41.5. 
CASES (Peter- James), of Paris, the moſt emi- 

| Pit painter of the French ſchool ; the churches of 
- | Paris and of Verſailles abound with his works. He 
| Cied in 1754, aged 79. | 

CASH, in a commercial ſtyle, ſignifies the ſtock of 
money which a merchant, trader, or banker, has at 
his diſpoſal in order to trade. 


CaSh-Book. See BOOK-KEEPING. p. 1269. 


and about three feet ſix inches diameter; of New- 


converſion, namely by cementation with vegetable or 
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CASHEL, or Casn1r., a town of Ireland in the 
county of Tipperary, and province of Munſter, with 
an archbiſhop's ſee. W. Long. 7. 36. N. Lat. 52. 16. 

CASHEW- Nur: See ANACARDIUM., This nut 
grows on the end of the fruit of the Anacardium 
tree, and is quite bare, of the exact figure of a 
hare's or ſheep's kidney; it is about an inch long, 
containing within it a large white kernel of a fine 
taſte, which is roaſted and eaten. The fruit is ge- 
nerally of a yellow colour, as large as an orange ; is 
very ſtringy; and full of rough, aſtringent, but pleaſant 


juice, which in America is frequently uſed, like that of 


lemons with us, in making punch. The outer ſhell of 
the nut is of an aſh colour, and very ſmooth ; under 
this outer rind, is another which covers the kernel; 
between them is a thick black inflammable oil which 
is very cauſtic, When the Weſt India young ladies 
fancy themſelves too much tanned by the ſcorching 
rays of the ſun, they gently ſcrape off the thin out- 
ſide of the ſtone, and then rub their faces all over 
with the ſtone. Their faces immediately ſwell and 
grow black; and the ſkin being poifoned by the 
cauſtic oil above mentioned, will, in the ſpace of five 
or ſix days, come entirely off in large flakes, ſo that 
they cannot appear in public in leſs than a fortnight ; 
by which time the new ſkin looks as fair as that of 
a new-born child. The negroes in Brazil cure them- 
{elves effectually of diſorders in the ſtomach, by eat- 
ing of the yellow fruit of this tree, the juice of 
which, being acid, cuts the thick tough humours whict 
obſtructed. the free circulation of the blood, and thus 
removes the complaint. This cure, however, is not 
voluntary : for their maſters, the Portugueſe, deny 
them any other ſuſtenance; and, letting them looſe 
to the woods, where the caſhew-nuts grow in great 
abundance, leave it in their option to periſh by fa- 


- mine, or ſuſtain themſelves with this fruit. 


CASIMIR, the name of ſeveral kings of Poland. 
See ( Hiſtory of ) POLAND. 

CasIMIk (Matthias Sorbiewſki), a Poliſh Jeſuit, 
born in 1597. He was a moſt excellent poet ; and 
is, ſays M. Baillet, an exception to the general rule 
of Ariſtotle and the other ancients, which teaches us 
to expect nothing ingenious and delicate from nor- 
thern climates. His odes, epodes, and epigrams, 
have been thought not inferior to thoſe of the fineſt 
wits of Greece and Rome. Dr Watts has tranſlated 
one or two of his ſmall pieces, which are added to 


his Lyric Poems. He died at Warſaw in 1640, aged 


43. There have been many editions og his poems, 
the beſt of which is that of Paris 1759. | 
CASING of TlusER-wokk, among builders, is 
the plaſtering the houſe all over the outſide with 
mortar, and then ſtriking it while wet by a ruler, 
with the corner of a trowel, to make it reſemble the 
Joints of free-ſtone. Some direct it to be done upon 
heart-laths, becauſe the mortar would, in a little 
time, decay the ſap-laths; and to lay on the mortar 
in two thickneſſes, viz. a ſecond before the firſt is dry. 
CASK, a piece of defenſive armour whcerewith to 
cover the head and neck; otherwiſe called the head- 
piece and helmet x. The word is French, ca/que, ſrom 
caſſicum or caſſicus, a diminutive of cafſis a helmet. 


Le Gendre obſerves, that anciently, in France, the 
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gens darms all wore caſts, The king wore a caſe 
gilt; the dukes and counts ſilvered; gentlemen of 
extraction poliſhed ſteel ; and the reſt plain iron. 

The caſk is frequently feen on ancient medals, 
where we may obſerve great varieties in the form 
and faſhion thereof; as the Greek faſhion, the Ro- 
man faſhion, c. F. Joubert makes it the moſt an- 
cient of all the coverings of the head, as well as the 
moſt univerſal. ' Kings, emperors, and even gods 
themſelves are ſeen therewith. That which covers 
the head of Rome, has uſually two wings like thoſe 
of Mercury: and that of ſome kings is furniſhed with 
horns like thoſe of Jupiter Ammon ; and ſometimes 
barely bulls or rams horns, to expreſs uncommon force. 

Cask, in heraldry, the ſame with helmet. See 
HERALDRY, no 45. 

Cask, a veſlel of capacity, for preſerving liquors 
of divers kinds; and ſometimes alſo dry goods, as ſu- 
gar, almonds, &c,—A caſk of ſugar is a barrel of 
that commodity, containing from eight to eleven 
hundred weight. | 

CASKET, in a general ſenſe, a little coffer, or 
cabinet, See CABINET. 

CASKETS, in the ſea-language, are ſmall - ropes 
made of ſinnet, and faſtened to gromets, or little 
rings upon the yards; their uſe is to make faſt the 
{ail to the yard when it is to be furled. 

CASPIAN $EA, a large lake of ſalt water in Aſia, 
bounded by the province of Aſtracan on the north, 
and by part of Perſia on the ſouth, eaſt, and weſt. 


It is upwards of 400 miles long from ſouth to north, 


and 200 broad from eaſt to welt. 

CASSANDER, king of Macedon after Alexander 
the Great, was the ſon of Antipater. He made ſe- 
veral conqueſts in Greece, aboliſhed democracy at 
Athens, and gave the government of that ſtate to 
the orator Demetrius. Olympias, the mother of 
Alexander, having cauſed Aridzus and his wife Eu- 
ridyce, with others of Caſſander's party, to be put to 
death; he beſieged Pydne, whither the queen had 
retired, took it by a ſtratagem, and cauſed her. to 
be put to death. He married Theſſalonica the ſiſter 
of Alexander the Great; and killed Roxana and A- 
lexander, the wife and ſon of that conqueror. At 
length he entered into an alliance with Seleucus and 
Lyſimachus, againſt Antigonus and Demetrius; over 
whom he obtained a great victory near Ipſus in Phry- 
giz, 201 years before the Chriſtian æra, and died 
three years after in the 19th year of his reign, 

CASSANDRA, in fabulous hiſtory, the daughter 
of Priam and Hecuba, was beloved of Apollo, who 
promiſed to beſtow on her the ſpirit of prophecy, 
provided ſhe would conſent to his love. Caſſindra 
ſeemed to accept the propoſal ; but had no ſooner ob- 
tained that gift, than ſhe laughed at the tempter, and 
broke her word. Apollo, being enraged, reyenged 
himſelf by cauſing no credit be given to her predic- 
tions ; hence ſhe in vain propheſied the ruin of Troy. 
Ajax, the fon of Oileus, having raviſhed her in the 
teinple of Minerva, he was {truck with thunder. She 
4e into the hands of Agamemnon, who loved her to 
diſtraction; but in vain did ſhe predict that he would 
be aſſaſſinated in his own country. He was killed, 
with her, by the intrigues of Clytemneſtra ; but 
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their death was avenged by Oreſtes. g 

CASSANO, a town of Italy in the duchy of Milan 
rendered remarkable by an obſtinate battle fought 
there between the Germans and French in 1705, |; 
is ſubject to the Houſe of Auſtria, and is ſeated on 
the river Adda, in E. Long. 10. o. N. Lat. 45, 20. 

CASSANO, a town of Italy in Calabria citerior, in 
the kingdom of Naples, with a biſhop's ſee. E, Long, 
16. $0. N. Lat. 39. 55. | 

CASSAVI, or Cass ADA. See JArRORHA. 

CASSEL, a town ef French Flanders, and capital 
of a chatellany of the ſame name: It is ſeated on 2 
mountain, where the terrace of the caſtle is ſtill to 
be ſeen; and from whence there is one of the fineſt 
proſpects in the world ; for one may ſee no leſs than 
32 towns, with a great extent of the ſea, from whence 
it is diſtant 15 miles. E. Long. 2. 27. N. Lat. 50. 48, 

CassEL, the capital city of the landgravate of 
Heſſe - caſſel, in the circle of the Upper Rhine in Ger- 
many, is divided into the Old, New, and High 
Towns. The New Town is beſt built, the houtes 
being of ſtone, and the ſtreets broad. The houſes of 
the Old Town, which is within the walls, are moſtly 
of timber ; but the ſtreets are broad, and the mar- 
ket-places ſpacious. The place is ſtrongly fortified, 
but the fortifications are not regular, The inhabj- 
tants are moſtly French proteſtants, and carry on a 
woollen manufactory. It is ſeated on the declivity 
of a hill near the river Fulya, in E. Long. 9, 20, 
N. Lat. 51. 20. 

CASSIA, wILD SENNA; a genus of the monogynia 
order, belonging to the decandria claſs of plants. 
There are 30 ſpecies, all of them natives of warm 
climates. The moſt remarkable is the fiſtula, or pur- 
ging caſſia of Alexandria. It is a native of Egypt and 
both Indies, where it riſes to the height of 40 or 
50 feet, with a large trunk, dividing into many 
branches, garniſhed with winged leaves, compoſed of 
five pair of ſpear-ſhaped lobes, which are ſmooth, ha- 
ving many tranſverſe nerves from the midrib to the 
border. The flowers are produced in long ſpikes at 
the end of the branches, each ſtanding upon a pretty 
long foot-ſtalk ; theſe are compoſed, like the for- 
mer, of five yellow concave petals, which are ſuc- 
ceeded by cylindrical pods from one to two feet long, 
with a dark brown woody ſhell, having a longitudi- 
nal ſeam on one fide, divided into many cells by 
tranſverſe partitions, each containing one or two oval, 
ſmooth, compreſſed ſeeds, lodged in a blackiſh pulp, 
which is uſed in medicine. Among the ſpecies of 
cafſia, Linnzus mentions the common SENNA of the 
ſhops ; which ſee. With regard to the culture of 
ail the ſpecies, they are propagated by ſeeds _ 
muſt be ſown upon a hot-bed, and the plants treate 
in the ſame manner with other tender exotics, The 
fiſtula muſt have very little water in winter; a 
the plants grow naturally in dry ſandy ground, an 
moiſture is a great enemy to them. : 

The pulp of the caſſia fiſtula is a gentle hw” 
and frequently given in coſtive habits, in the doſe he 
ſome drams. Geoffroy ſays it does excellent eee 

in the painful tenſion of the belly which nee 
follows the imprudent uſe of antimonials; and that 
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tives, or antimonial emetics, or employed to a- 
bate their force. Valliſnier relates, that the purga- 


ire. tive virtue of this medicine is remarkably promoted 


by manna 3 that a mixture of four drams 8 3 
and two of manna, purges as much as 12 drams 
f manna alone. Sennertus ob- 

caſſia alone, or 32 01 I 
ſerves, that the urine is apt to be turned of a green 
colour, by the uſe of caſſia; and ſometimes, where a 
large quantity has been taken, blackiſh. See MATERIA 
MExDIiCA, ne 223. ; 
'  Cass1a-Lignea, See CINNAMOMUM, 

CASSIDA, in botany. See SCUTELLARIA., 

Cass1Da, in zoology, a genus of inlects belonging 
to the order of coleoptera. - The feelers are like 
threads, but thicker on the outſide ; the elytra are 
marginated ; and the head is hid under the thorax. 
There are 31 ſpecies of this inſect, diſtinguiſhed prin- 
cipally by differences in their colour. ; 

CASSIMIRE, or Cas uMIR RRS a province of the 
Mogul's dominions, in Aſia, ſuppoſed to have been 
formerly a lake. It is ſeated at the extremity of In- 
doſtan, to the north of Lahor ; and is ſurrounded by 
the mountains of Caucaſus, between Great Thibet, 
Little Thibet, Bukharia, Cabelſtan, and Lahor. The 
mountains that are neareſt the plain are of a mode- 
rate height ; are covered with trees or paſture 
land ; and are full of cattle of ſeveral forts, as cows, 
ſheep, goats, and horſes, as well as the muſk-goat. 
There are likewiſe various kinds of game, as part- 
ridges, hares, gazels, c. Beyond theſe mountains 
there are others, which riſe very high, and have 
their tops always covered with ſnow. From theſe 
mountains there riſes a great number of ſprings and 
rivulets, which the inhabitants conduct to their rice- 
fields. All theſe ſtreams unite into one large enough 
to carry boats, which, after ſevera] turnings and 
windings, runs through the middle of the capital city. 
This province, or kingdom, is about 90 miles in 
length, and 30 in breadth; and is full of towns and 
villages. Theſe are intermixed with canals, ſmall 
lakes, and rivulets. There are here all ſorts of Eu- 
ropean trees and plants, ſuch as apple, pear, plum, 
apricot, &c, | in 

The capital city, which has the ſame name as the 
kingdom, is about two miles in length, and one and a 
halt in breadth. It is ſeated in a flat country, fix 
miles from the mountains ; and on the banks of a lake 
of freſh water, which is about twelve miles in com- 
pals. The river has two wooden bridges built over 
it, to maintain a communication between both parts 
of the city. The houſes are generally of wood, and 
well built; and there is a great number of idol tem- 
ples, which were are all of free-ſtone, but now in 
ruins. The houſes near the river have their gardens 
next the water, which make a very fine appear- 
ance, eſpecially in ſummer. 

| The lake is full of iſlands, on which they have made 
pleaſure gardens; and planted fruit-trees. Theſe are 
generally ſurrounded with tall palms. The inhabi- 
tants are very ingenious and induſtrious, making 
palankins, and all orts of cabinets and boxes, in a 
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They alſo make a vaſt number of ſhauls, 
e pieces of {tutf about an ell and a half long, 
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and one broad, curiouſly embroidered. They are ex- Caſſimire 
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tremely fine and ſoft, and ſell at a great price. The 
Indians, both men and women, wear them over their 
heads in the winter. The people have a clear com- 
plexion, aud are well made. The women are very 
handſome; though only the common ſort are gene- 
rally ſeen abroad or in the ſhops. | 

It has been by ſome ſuſpected, that the ten tribes 
of Iſrael were carried away captive to this country: 
but this does not ſeem probable ; for there are no 
traces of Judaiſm remaining, all the inhabitants being 
either Gentoos or Mahometans. E. Long. 75. 25. 
N. Lat. 34. 30. | | 

CASSINE, the CasSI1OBERRY-BUSH or South-ſea 
Tea; a genus of the trigynia order, belonging to the 
pentandria claſs of plants. There are three ſpecies, all 
of them natives of warm climates. Of theſe the moſt 
remarkable is the yapor, which is a native of the mari- 
time parts of Virginia and Carolina. It riſes to the 
height of ten or twelve feet, ſending out branches 
from tie ground upward, garniſhed with ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves placed alternately, which continues 
green through the year. The flowers are produced 
in cloſe whorls round the branches, at the footſtalks 
of the leaves; they are white, and divided into five 
parts, almoſt to the bottom. The berries are of a 
beautiful red colour, and as they continue moſt part 
of the winter upon the plants without being touch- 
ed by the birds, we may reaſonably conclude that 
they are poſſeſſed of a poiſonous quality; as few 
of the wholeſome innocent fruits eſcape their de- 
predations. The Indians, however, have a great 
veneration for this plant, and at certain ſeaſons of 
the year come in great numbers to fetch away 
the leaves. On ſuch occaſiond their uſual cuſtom, 
ſays Miller, is to make a fire upon the ground, and, put- 
ting on it a great kettle full of water, they throw in a 
large quantity of yapon leaves; and when the water 
has boiled ſufficiently, they drink large dranghts of 
the decoction out of the kettle ; which ſeldom fails to 
vomit them very ſeverely. In this manner, how- 
ever, they continue drinking and vomiting for three 
days together, until they imagine themiclves ſuffici- 
ently cleanſed ; they then gather every one a bundle of 
the ſhrub, and carry it home with them. — In the ope- 
ration of theſe leaves by vomiting, thoſe who have 


taſted of them ſay, that there is no uneaſy ſenſation 


or pain. The matter diſcharged comes away in a 
full ſtream by the mouth, without any violence, or ſo 
much as diſpoſing the patient to reach, or decline his 
head. The Spaniards Who live near the gold mines 
of Peru, are frequently obliged to drink an infuſion 
of this herb in order to moiiten their breaſts; without 
which they are liable to a fort of ſuffocation, from the 
ſtrong metallic exhalations that are continually pro- 
ceeding from the mines. In Paraguay, the Jeſuits 
make a great revenue by importing the leaves of this 
plant into many countries under the name of Para- 
guay or South-ſea tea, which is there drank in the 
ſame manner as that of China or Japan is with us, It 

is with difficulty preferved in England. : 
CASSINI ( Johannes Dominicus), a moſt excellent 
aſtronomer, born at Piedmont in 1625. His early 
proficiency in aſtronomy procured him an inyitation 
to 
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to be mathematical profeſſor at Bologna when he was 
no more than 15 years of age; and a comet appear- 
ing in 1652, he diſcovered that comets were not ac- 
cidenta] meteors, but of the ſame nature, and proba- 
bly governed by the ſame laws, as the planets. In 
the ſame year he ſolved a problem given up by Kep- 
ler and Bullialdns as infolvable, which was, to deter- 
mine geometrically the -apogee and eccentricity of a 
planet from its true and mean place. In 1663, he 
was appointed inſpector- general of the fortifications 
of the caſtle of Urbino, and had afterward the care of 
all the rivers in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate : he ſtill how- 
ever proſecuted his aſtronomical ſtudies, by diſcover- 
ing the revolution of Mars round his own axis; and, in 
1666, pabliſhed his theory of Jupiter's fatellites. Caf- 
fini was invited into France by Lewis XIV. in 1669, 
where he ſettled as the firſt profeſſor in the royal ob- 
ſervatory. In 1677 he demonſtrated the line of Ju- 
piter's diurnal rotation; and in 1684 diſcovered four 
more ſatellites belonging to Saturn, Huygens having 
found one before. He inhabited the royal oblerya- 
tory at Paris more than forty years ; and when he died 
in 1712, was ſucceeded by his only fon James Caſſini. 

CASSIODORUS (Marcus Aurelius), ſecretary of 
ſtate to Theodric , king of the Goths, was born 
at Squillace, in the kingdom of Naples, about the year 
470. He was conſul in 514, and was in great credit 
under the reigns of Athalaric and Vitiges ; but at ſe- 
venty years of age retired into a monaſtery in Cala- 
bria, where he amuſed himſelf in making fun-dials, 
water hour-glaſſes, and perpetual lamps. He alfo 
formed a library; and compoſed ſeveral works, the 
beſt edition of which is that of father Garet, printed 
at Rouen in 1679. Thoſe moſt eſteemed are his 
Divine Inſtitutions, and his treatiſe on the Soul. He 
died about the year 562. 

CASSIOPEIA, in fabulous hiſtory, wife to Cepheus 
king of Ethiopia, and mother of Andromeda. She 
thought herſelf more beautiful than the Nereides, who 
defired Neptune to revenge the affront ; fo that he 
ſent a ſea-monſter into the country, which did much 
harm. To appeaſe the god, her daughter Andromeda 
was expoſed to the monſter, but was reſcued by Per- 
ſeus; who obtained of Jupiter, that Caſſiopeia might 
be placed after his death among the ſtars : hence the 
conſte!lation of that name, in the northern hemiſphere, 
ſituated oppoſite to the Great Bear, on the other ſide 
of the pole. 

CASSITERIA, in the hiſtory of foſſils, a genus of 
cryſtals, the figures of which are influenced by an ad- 
mixture of ſome particles of tin. 

The caffiteria are of two kinds ; the whitiſh pellu- 
cid caſſiterion, and the brown caſſiterion. The firſt is 
a tolerably bright and pellucid cryſtal, and ſeldom ſub- 
ject to the common blemiſhes of cryſtal : it is of a 
perfect and regular form, in the figure of a quadrila- 
teral pyramid ; and is found in Devonſhire and Corn- 
wall principally. The brown cafhrerion is like the 
former in figure: it is of a very ſmooth and gloſſy ſur- 
face, and is alſo found in great plenty in Devonſhire 
and Cornwall. 

CASSIUS (Spurius), a renowned Roman general 
and conſul, whoſe enemies accuſing him of aſpiring to 
royalty, he was thrown down from the Tarpeian rock, 
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48 5 years before Chriſt ; after having thrice en; 
the conſular dignity, been once general of OW te 
under the firſt dictator that was created at R 
and twice received the honour of a triumph, ge 

Cass1vs (Longinus), a celebrated Roma 
flouriſhed 1 8 years . Chriſt. He 3 — 
flexible a judge, that his tribunal was called the Rick 
of the Iinpeached. It is from the judicial leverity of 
this Caſſius, that very ſevere judges have been called 
Caſfiani. | | 

Cass1vs (Caius), one of the murderers of. Julius 
Cæſar: after his defeat by Mark Anthony at the bat. 
tle of Philippi, he ordered one of his freed-men to 
him to death with his own ſword, 41 years before 
Chriſt. | 

CASSOCK, or CassurA, a kind of robe or gown 
wore over the reſt of the habit, particularly by the 
clergy. The word caſſock comes from the French 
caſaque, an horſeman's coat. | 

CASSOWARY, in ornithology. See STzxutaro, 

CASSUMBAZAR, a town of India, in Aſia, ſitus. 
ted on the river Ganges, in the province of Bengal; 
E. Long. 37. and N. Lat. 24. . 

CASSUMUAR, in the Materia Medica, a root ap- 
proaching to that of zedoary, x 

It is cardiac and ſudorific, and famous in neryons 
cafes : it is alſo an ingredient in many compoſitions, 
and is preſcribed in powders, boluſes, and infuſions, 
Its doſe is from five to fifteen grains. 

CAST is peculiarly uſed to denote a figure or ſmal 
ſtatue of bronze. See BRONZE. 

CasT, among founders, is applied to tubes of wax 
fitted in divers parts of a monld of the ſame matter, 
by means of which, when the wax of the mond is 
removed, the melted metal is conveyed into all the 
parts which the wax before poſſeſſed. | 

Cast alſo denotes a cylindrical piece of braſs or 
copper, lit in two, lengthwife, uſed by the founders 
in ſand, to form a canal or conduit in their moulds, 
whereby the metal may be conveyed to the difterent 
pieces intended to be caſt. 

CasT, among plumbers, denotes a little brazen 
funnel at one end of a mould, for caſting pipes without 
ſoldering, by means of which the melted metal 1s 
poured into the mould. ; 

Cast, or CasrTE, in ſpeaking of the eaſtern affairs, 
denotes a tribe, or number of families, of the ſame 
rank and profeſſion. The diviſion of a nation into 
caſts chiefly obtains in the dominions of the Great 
Mogul, kingdom of Bengal, iſland of Ceylon, and the 
great peninſula oppoſite thereto. In each of theſe 
there are, according to father Martin, four principal 
caſts, viz. the caſt of the bramins, which is the fil 
and moſt noble; the caſt of the rajas, or prince, 
who pretend to be deſcended from divers royal fam. 


lies; the caſt of the choutres, which comprehends al 


the artificers; and that of the parias, the loweſt or 
moſt contemptible of all : though Henry Lord, it mu 
be obſerved, divides the Indians about Surat in four 
caſts, ſomewhat differently from Martin, . = 
bramins, or prieſts ; cuttery, or ſoldiers ; ſhud 3 
which we call banians, or merchants; and ye, be 
mechanics or artificers. Every art and trade 15 0 


fined to its proper caft, nor is allowed to be exe « 
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t thoſe whoſe fathers prone the _ So 
, can never rile to be a painter, nor 
nat l an to be a taylor ; though there are 
8 employments that are proper to all the caſts, 
every body may be a ſoldier, or a merchant. 
2. are alſo divers caſts which are allowed to till 
the ground, but not all. - The caſt of parias is held 
infamous, inſomuch that it is a diſgrace to have any 
dealings or converſation with them; and there are 
{me trades in the caſt of chontres, which debaſe their 
-ofefſors almoſt to the ſame rank. Thus ſhoe- 
makers, and all artificers in leather, as alſo fiſher- 
men, and even ſhepherds, are reputed no better 
arias. a 
_— TALIO (Sebaſtian), was born at Chetillon, on 
the Rhone, in the year 1515. Calvin conceived ſuch 
an eſteem and friendſhip for him, during the ſtay he 
made at Straſburg in 1540 and 154T,. that he lodged 
him ſome days at his houſe, and procured him a re- 
gent's place in the college of Geneva. Caſtalio, after 
continuing in this office near three years, was forced 
to quit it in the year 1544, on account of fome par- 
ticular opinions which he held concerning Solomon's 
ſong, and Chriſt's deſcent into hell. He retired to 
Balil, where he was made Greek profeſſor, and died 
in that place in 1564, aged 48. He incurred the 
high diſpleaſure of Calvin and Theodore Beza, for 
differing with them concerning predeſtination and the 
niſhment of heretics, His works are very conſide- 
rable, both on account of their quality and number. 
In 1545, he printed at Baſil four books of dialogues, 
containing the principal hiſtories of the bible in ele- 
gant Latin; ſo that youth might thereby make a pro- 
hciency in piety and in the Latin tongue at the ſame 
time, But his principal work is a Latin and French 
tranſlation of the ſcriptures. He began the Latin 
tranſlation at Geneva in 1542, and finiſhed it at Baſil 
in 1550. It was printed at Baſil in 1551, and dedi- 
cated by the author to Edward VI. king of England. 
The French verſion was dedicated to Henry II. of 
France, and printed” at Baſil in 1555. The fault 
which has been molt generally condemned in his Latin 
tranſlation, is the affeclation of uſing only claſſical 
terms. 
CASTANEA, in botany. See Fadus. 
CASTANOVITZ, a town of Croatia, ſituated on 
the river Unna, which divides Chriſtendom from 
Turkey. E, Long. 17. 20. N. Lat. 45. 49. It is 
ſubject to the loule of Auſtria, ; 
CASTEL (Lewis Betrand), a learned Jeſuit, was 
burn at Montpellier in 1688, and entered among the 
Jeſuits in 1703. He ſtudied polite literature in his 
youth ; and at length applied himſelf entirely to the 
ſtudy of mathematics and natural philoſophy. He 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by writing on gravity ; the ma- 
themarics ; and on the muſic of colours, a very. whims 
ſical idea, Which he took great pains to reduce to 
practice, His piece on gravity, entitled Traits de la 
Penſuteur univerſelle, was printed at Paris, in 1 724. 
He afterwards publiſhed his Mathematigque univerſelle; 
N his being unanimouſly choſen a fel- 
os Ba. Royal Society of London, without the 
2 oncitation. He was alſo a member of the aca- 
mics of Bourdeaux and Rouen: but his Clavecir 
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oculaire made the moſt noiſe ; and he ſpent much Caftelamara 


time and expence in making an harpſichord ſor the 
eye, but without ſuccels, He alſo wrote for and 
againſt Sir Iſaac Newton, and publiſhed ſeveral other 
works ; the dere of which are, Le F lan du Ma- 
thematique abregee, and a treatiſe entitled Optique des 
Colours, He led a very exemplary life, and died in 
1757. 

CASTELAMARA, a town of Italy, in the king- 
dom of Naples, and in the hither Principato, with a 
biſhop's ſee, and a good harbour. E. Long. 14. 25. 
N. Lat. 41. 49. . 

CASTEL-AAAGONESE, a ſtrong town of Italy, 
in the ifland of Sardinia, with a biſhop's ſee, and a 
good harbour. It is ſeated on the N. W. coaſt of the 
land, in E. Long. 8. 57. N. Lat. 40. 56. 

CasSTEL-Branco, a town of Portugal, and capi- 
tal of the province of Beira ; ſeated on the river Lyra, 
35 miles N. W. of Alcantara. W. Long. 8. o. N. Lat. 
39.35. | 

S a very ſmall, but well fortified 
frontier town of the Bologneſe, in Italy, belonging 
to the Pope. 

CasTEL-de-Vide, a ſmall ſtrong town of Alentejo. 
It was taken by Philip V. W. Long. 6. 25. N. Lat. 
29. 15. 

"Carrnr-Poli, a town of Spain, in Catalonia, ſeat- 
ed on an inacceſſible eminence, between Gironne and 
Campredon, about 15 miles from each, and near the 
river Fulva. 

CasTEL-Car:doi/pho, a town of Italy, in the terri- 
tory of the church, with a caſtle, to which the Pope 
retires in the ſummer ſeaſon ; ro miles S. by E. of 
Rome. E. Long. 12. 46. N. Lat. 41. 44. f 

CasTEL-Nove, a ſtrong town of Dalmatia, ſubject 
to the Venetians ; ſeated on the gulph of Cataio, in 
E. Long. 18. 45. N. Lat. 42. 25. 

CasTEL-Rodrigo, a town of Portugal, in the pro- 
vince of Tra-los-Montes, in W. Long. 7. 1. N. 41. o. 

CasTEL-Novo-de-Carfagnana, a town of Italy, in 
the Modenele, with a ſtrong fortreſs. It is the capi- 
tal of the valley of Carfagnana ; and ſeated on the 
river Serchio, 17 miles above Lacca. 

CAS TEIL del Ovo, a ſmall iſland in the Tuſcan Sea, 
in the gulph of Naples, near a town of that name, to 
which it is joined by a ſtone bridge. The fortrels is 
called Caſtel del Ovo, in which there is always a good 
garriſon. 

CASTELBAR, a town of Ireland, in the county of 
Mayo, and province of Connaught, 35 miles N. of 
Galway. W. Long. 9. 25. N. Lat. 53. 45. 

CASTELL (Edmund) D. D. a learned Engliſh di- 


vine of the 17th century, diſtinguiſhed by his ſkill in 


the eaſtern languages. He was educated at Cam- 
bridge ; where he was maſter of Catherine hall, and 
Arabic profeſſor ; and was at length canon of Canter- 
bury. He had the greateſt ſhare in the Polyglott bible 
of London; and wrote the Heptaglotton pro ſcpter 
Ortentalibus, &c, On this excellent work, which 
occupied a great part of his life, he beſtowed incre- 
dible pains and expence, even to the breaking of his 
conſtitution, and exhauſting of his fortune, havin 

expended no leſs than 12,000 J. upon that work. At 
length, when it was printed, the copies remained un- 
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ſold upon his hands. He died in 1685 ; and lies bu- 
ried in the church-yard of Higham Gobyon in Bed- 
tordſhire, of which he was rector. It appears from 
the inſcription on his monument, which he erected 
in his lifetime, that he was chaplain to Charles II. 
He bequeathed all his oriental manufcripts to the uni- 
verſity of Cambridge, on condition that his name 
ſhould be written on every copy in the collection. 

CASTELLA, a town of the Mantuan, in Italy, 
about five miles north-eaſt of the. city of Mantua. E. 
Long. 11. 15. N. Lat. 45. 30. 

CASTELLAN, the name of a dignity or charge 
in Poland: The caſtellans are ſenators of the king- 
dom, but ſenators only of the lower claſs, who, in 
diets, ſit on low ſeats, behind the palatines, or great 
ſenators. They are a kind of lieutenants of provin- 
ces, and command a part of the palatinate under the 
palatine, : 

CASTELLANY, the territory belonging to any 
city or town, chiefly uſed in France and Flanders: 
Thus we ſay, the caſtellany of Liſle, Ypres, Cc. 

CASTELLI (Bernard), an Italian painter, was 
born at Genoa in 1557; and excelled in colourin 
and in portraits. He was the intimate friend of Taſſo, 
and took upon himſelf the raſk of deſigning and etch- 
ing the figures of his Jeruſalem Delivered. He died 
at Genoa in 1629. | 

Valerio Caſtelli, one of his ſons, was born at 
Genoa in 1625, and ſurpaſſed his father. He parti- 
cularly excelled in painting battles ; and died in 1659. 

CASTELVETRO (Lewis), a native of Modena, 
of the x6th century, famous for his Comment on Ari- 
ſtotlæ's Poetics. He was proſecuted by the inquiſition 
for a certain book of Melancthon, which he had tranſ- 
lated into Italian. He retired to Baſil, where he 
died. 

CASTIGATION, among the Romans, the puniſh- 
ment of an offender by blows, or beating, with a 
wand or ſwitch. Caſtigation was chiefly a military 
puniſhment ; the power of inflicting which on the ſol- 
diery was given to the tribunes. Some make it of 
two kinds; one with a ſtick or cane, called fu/liga- 
tio; the other with rods, called flagellatio s the latter 
was the moſt diſhonourable. 

CASTIGLIONI (Balthazar,) an eminent Italian 
nobleman, deſcended from an illuſtrious and ancient 
family, and born at his own villa at Caſalico in the 
duchy of Milan in 1478. He ſtudied painting, ſculp- 
ture, and architecture, as appears from a book he 
wrote in favour of theſe arts; and excelled ſo much 
in them, that Raphael Urbino, and Buonaroti, though 
incomparable artiſts, never thought their works com- 
plete without the approbation of Count Caſtiglioni. 
When he was 26 years of age, Guido Ubaldo, Duke 
of Urbino, ſent him ambaſſador to Pope Julius II. 
He was ſent upon a ſecond embaſſy to Lewis XII. of 
France, and upon a third to Henry VII. of England. 
After he had diſpatched his buſineſs here, he return- 
ed, and began his celebrated work intitled the Cour- 
tier; which he completed in Rome in 1516. This 
work is full of moral and political inſtruction; and if 
we ſeek for the Italian tongue in perfection, it is ſaid 
to be nowhere better found than in this performance. 
A verſion of this work, together with the original I- 
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talian, was publiſhed at London in 172) by A. p 
Caſtiglioni, a gentleman of the ſame family Who r he. 
ſided there under the patronage of Dr Gibſon bilho, ty 
of London. Count Caſtiglioni was ſent by Clem _ 
VII. to the court of the Emperor Charles V. in — 
lity of legate; and died at Toledo in 1 529, PL 

CASTIGATORY for Scorps. A woman indie 
ted for being a common ſcold, if convicted, ſhall be 
placed in a certain engine of correction, called the 
trebucket, caſligatory, or cucking-ſtool ; Which, in the * 
Saxon language, ſignifies the ſcoiding- Hel; though 
now it is frequently corrupted into the duc bing- oi 
becauſe the reſidue of the judgment is, that, when 
ſhe is placed therein, ſhe ſhall be plunged in water for 
her puniſhment. 

CASTIGLIONE, a ſmall, but ſtrong town of Ia. 
ly, in Mantua, with a caſtle, It was taken by the 
Germans in 1701, and the French defeated the Im. 
perialiſts near it in 1706. E. Long. 10. 29. N. Lat. 
43.23. 

CASTILE, New. See TorEpo. 

CASTILLAN, or CASTILLANE, a gold-coin, cur- 
rent in Spain, and worth fourteen ria and ſixteen 
deniers. | 

| CASTILLAN is alſo a weight uſed in Spain for weigh- 
ing gold, It is the hundredth part of a pound Spaniſh 
weight. What they commonly call a weight of gold 
in Spain, is always underſtood of the caſtillan. 

CASTILLARA, a town of the Mantuan in Italy, 
ſituated ſix miles north-eaſt of the city of Mantua: 
E. Long. 11. 25. N. Lat. 45. 20. 

CASTILLON, a town of Perigort, in the province 
of Guienne in France, ſituated on the river Dordon- 
ne, ſixteen miles eaſt of Bourdeaux : W. Long. 2. 40. 
N. Lat. 44. 50. 5 "143 

CASTING, in foundery, the running a metal into 
a mould, prepared for that purpoſe. 

CasTING of Metals, of Leiters, Bells, &c. See 
the article FOUNDERY. 

CASTING in Sand or Earth is the running of metals 
between two frames, or molds, filled with ſand or 
earth, wherein the figure that the metal is to take has 
been impreſſed ex creux, by means of the pattern. 

CasTINnG, among ſculptors, implies the taking of 
caſts and impreſſions of figures, buſts, medals, leaves, 
Cc. | 

The method of taking of caſts of figures and buſts 
is moſt generally by the uſe of plaſter of Paris, 1.4. 
alabaſter calcined by a gentle heat. The advantage 
of uſing this ſubſtance preferably to others, is, that 
notwithſtanding a flight calcination reduces it to a pul- 
verine ſtate, it becomes again a tenacious and cobering 
body, by being moiſtened with water, and afterwards 
ſuffered to dry; by which means either a concave d 
a convex figure may be given by a proper mold : 
madel to it when wet, and retained by the har nels 
it acquires when dry: and from theſe qualities, u 
fitted for the double purpoſe of making both — 
and molds for forming thoſe caſts. The 3 
manner of making caſts depends on the ene 
ſubject to be taken. Where there are no proje- -. 
parts, it is very ſimple and eaſy ; as likewiſe 3 
there are ſuch as form only a right or any gres a 
angle with the principal ſur face of tlie body 1 
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V bere parts project in leſſer angles, or form a curve 


:nclined towards the principal ſurface of the body, the 


is more difficult. 
She firſt ſtep to be taken is the forming the mold. 


In order to this, if the 7 * or model be a baſs re- 


lief, or any other piece of a flat form, having its ſur- 
face firſt well greaſed, it muſt be placed on a proper 
table, and ſurrounded by a frame, the ſides of which 
mnſt be at ſuch a diſtance from it as will allow a 
proper thicknels for the ſides of the mold. As much 
plaſter as will be ſufficient to cover and riſe to ſuch a 
thickneſs as may give ſufficient ſtrength to the mold, 
as alſo to fill the hollow betwixt the frame and the 
model, muſt be moiſtened with water, till it be juſt 
of ſuch conſiſtence as will allow it to be poured upon 


the model. This muſt be done as ſoon as poſſible; 


or the plaſter would concrete or. ſet, ſo as to become 
more troubleſome in the working, or unfit to be uſ- 
ed. The whole mult then be ſuffered to remain in 
this condition, till the plaſter has attained its hard- 
neſs; and then the frame being taken away, the 
preparatory caſt or mold thus formed may be taken 
off from the ſubject entire. | | 
Where the model or original ſubject is of a round 
or erect form, a different method muſt be purſued ; 


and the mold muſt be divided into ſeveral pieces: or 


if the ſubje& conſiſts of detached and projecting 
parts, it is frequently moſt expedient to caſt ſuch 
parts ſeparately, and afterwards join them together, 
Where the original ſubject or mold forms a round, 
or ſpheroid, or any part of ſuch round or ſpheroid, 
more than one half the plaſter muſt be uſed without 
any frame to keep it round the model; and muſt be 
tempered with van ſuch a conſiſtence, that it may 
be wrought with the Hand like very ſoft paſte : but 
though it muſt not be ſo fluid as when prepared for flat 
hgured models, it muſt yet be as moiſt as is compa- 
tible with its cohering ſufficiently to hold together : 
and being thus prepared, it muſt be put upon the mo- 
del, and comprefſc 4 with the hand, or any flat in- 
ſtrument, that the parts of it may adapt themſelves, 
in the moſt perfect manner, to thoſe of the ſubject, as 
well as be compact with reſpect to themſelves. When 
the model is ſo covered to a convenient thickneſs, 
the whole muſt be left at reſt till the plaſter be ſet 
and firm, ſo as to bear dividing without falling to 


pieces, or being liable to be put out of its form by 


flight violence; and it muſt then be divided into 
pieces, in order to its being taken off from the mo- 
cel, by cutting it with a knife with a very thin blade; 
and being divided, muſt be cautiouſly taken off, and 
kept till dry : but it muſt be always carefully obſerved, 
before the ſeparation of the parts be made, to notch 
them croſs the joints, or lines of the diviſion, at proper 
diſtances, that they may with eaſe and certainty be 
properly conjoined again; which would be much 
more precarious and troubleſome without ſuch direc- 
e marks. The art of properly dividing the molds, 
in order to make them ſeparate from the model, re- 
mes more dexterity and kill than any other thing 
, the art of caſting ; and does not admit of rules for 
od moſt advantageous conduct of it in every caſe. 

ere the ſubject is of a round or {pheroidal form, 


it is beſt to div; : ; . a 
wor nan the mold into three parts, which will 


r 
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then eaſily come off from the model : and the ſame Caſting. 


will hold good of a cylinder or any regular curve 
figure. 

The mold 'being thus formed, and dry, and the 
parts put together, it muft be firſt greaſed, and pla- 
ced in ſuch a poſiti that the hollow may lie upwards, 
and then filled with plaſter mixed with water, in the 
{ſame proportion and manner as was directed for the 


caſting the mold: and when the caſt is perfectly ſet 


and dry, it muſt be taken out of the mold and repair- 
ed, where it is neceſſary; which finiſhes the whole 
operation. 

This is all that is required with reſpect to ſubjects 
where the ſurfaces have the regularity above-menti- 
oned : but where they form curves which interſcct 
each other, the conduct of the operation muſt be va- 


ried with reſpect to the manner of taking the caſt of 


the mold from off the ſubje& or model ; and where 
there are long projecting parts, ſuch as legs or arms, 
they ſhould be wrought in ſeparate caſts. The ope- 
rator may eaſily judge from the original ſubjects, 
what parts will come off together, and what require 
to be ſeparated : the principle of the whole conſiſts 
only in this, that where under-workings, as they are 
called, occur ; that is, wherever a ſtraight line drawn 
from the baſis or iuſertion of any projection, would 
be cut or croſſed by any part of ſuch projection, ſuch 
part cannot be taken off without a diviſion ; which 
muſt be made either in the place where the projection 
would croſs the ſtraight line ; or, as that is frequent- 
ly difficult, the whole projection muſt be ſeparated 
from the main body, and divided alſo lengthwiſe in- 
to two parts: and where there are no projections 
from the principal ſurfaces, but the body is ſo formed 
as to render the ſurface a compoſition of ſuch curves, 
that a ſtraight line being drawn parallel to the ſur- 
face of one part would be cut by the out-line, in one 
or more places, of another part, a diviſion of the 
whole ſhould be made, ſo as to reduce the parts of 
: into regular curves, which mult then be treated as 
uch. 

In larger maſſes, where there would otherwiſe be 
a great thickneſs of the plaſter, a corps or body may 
be put within the mold, in order to produce a hol- 
low in the caſt; which both ſaves the expence of the 
plaſter, and renders the caſt lighter. 

This corps may be of wood, where the forming a 
hollow of a ſtraight figure, or a conical one with the 


baſis outward, will anſwer the end: but if the cavity 


require to be round, or of any curve figure, the corps 
cannot be then drawn while entire; and conſequent- 
ly ſhould be of ſuch matter as may be taken out piece- 


meal. In this caſe, the corps is beſt formed of clay; 


which muſt be worked upon wires to give it tenacity, 
and ſuſpended in the hollow of the mold, by croſs 
wires lying over the mouth: and when the plaſter is 
ſufficiently ſet to bear handling, the clay muſt be 
picked out by a proper inſtrument. 

Where it is deſired to render the plaſter harder, 
the water with which it is tempered ſhould be mixed 
with parchment ſize properly prepared, which will 
make it very firm and tenacious. | 

In the ſame manner, figures, buſts, &c. may b 
caſt of lead, or any other metal, in the molds of pla- 
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Caſting. fter : only the expence of plaſter, and the tediouſneſs 
ok its becoming ſutſiciently dry, when in a very large 


maſsy to bear the heat of melted metal, render the 
uſe of clay, compounded with ſome other proper 
materials, preferable here large lubjects are in queſ- 
tion. The clay, in this cafe, ſhould be waſhed over 
till it be perfectly free from gravel or ſtones ; and 
then mixed with a third or more of fine ſand to pre- 
vent its cracking; or, inſtead of ſand, coal-aſhes ſift- 
ed fine may be uſed. Whether plaſter or clay be 
employed for the caſting in meral, it is Oy 
neceſſary to have the mold perfectly dry; otherwiſe 
the moilture, being rarified, will make an exploſion 
that will blow the mctal out of the mold, and endan- 
ger the operator, or at leaſt crack the mold in ſuch a 
manner as to fruſtrate the operation. Where the 
parts of a mold are larger, or project much, and con- 
ſequently require a greater tenacity of the matter they 
are forined of to keep them together, flocks of cloth, 
prepared like thoſe deſigned tor paper-hangings, or 
tine cotton plucked or cut till it is very ſhort, ſhould 
be mixed with the aſhes or ſand before they are ad- 
dad to the clay to make the compoſition for the mold. 
'The proportion ſhould be according to the degree df 
coheſion required: but a ſmall quantity will anſwer 
the end, if the other ingredients of the compoſition 
be good, and the parts of the mold properly linked 
together by means of the wires above directed, 

There is a method of taking caſts in metals from 
finull animals, and the parts of vegetables, which 
may be practiſed for ſome purpoſes with advantage; 
particularly for the decorating grottoes or rock-work, 
where nature is imitated. The proper kinds of ani- 
mals are lizards, ſnakes, frogs, birds, or inſects; the 
caſts of which, if properly coloured, will be exact 
repreſentations of the originals. 

This is to be performed by the following method. 


A coflin or proper cheſt for forming the mold being 


prepared of clay, or four pieces of boards fixed toge- 
ther, the animal or parts of vegetables muſt be ſuſpend- 
ed in it by a ſtring ; and the leaves, tendrils, or other 
detached parts of the vegetables, or the legs, wings, 
Fc. of the animals, properly ſeparated and adjuſted 
in their right poſition by a {mall pair of pincers : a due 
quantity of plaiter of Paris and calcined talc, in equal 
quantities, with ſome alumen plumoſum, maſt then 
be tempered with water to the proper conſiſtence for 
caſting ; and the ſubject from whence the caſt is to 
be taken, as alſo the ſides of the coffin, moiſtened 
with ſpirit of wine. The coflin or cheſt muſt then be 
filled with the tempered compoſition of the plaſter 
and tale, putting at the ſame time a piece of ſtraight 
{tick or wood to the principal part of the body of the 
ſubject, and pieces of thick wire to the extremities of 
the other parts, 1n order that they may form, when 
drawn out after the matter of the mold is properly 
ſet and firm, a channel for pouring in the melted me- 
tal, and vents for the air; which otherwiſe, by the 
- Farefaction it would undergo from the heat of the me- 
tcl, would blow it out or burſt the mold. In a ſhort 
tine the plaſter and talc will ſet and become hard, 
when the ſtick and wires may be drawn out, and the 
frame or coffin in which the mold was caſt taken a- 


way : and the mold mult then be put firſt into a mode- 
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rate heat, and afterwards, when it is as dry as can be 


rendered by that degree, remoyed into a greater; 
which may be gradually increaſed till the Whole be 
red-hot. The animal, or part of any vegetable 
which was included in the mold, will then be burn 
to a coal; and may be totally calcined to aſhes, þ 
blowing for ſome time gently into the channel and 
paſſages made for pouring in the metal, and givi 
vent to the air, which will, at the ſame time that it 
deſtroys the remainder of the animal or yeyetable 
matter, blow out the aſhes, The mold muſt then be 
ſuffered to cool gently ; and will be perfect; the de. 
ſtruction of the ſubſtance of the animal or vegttable 
having produced a hollow of a figure correſpondent to 
it: but it may be nevertheleſs proper to ſhake the 
mold, and turn it upſide down, as alſo to blow with 
the bellows into each of the air-vents, in order to free 
it wholly from any remainder of the aſhes; or, where 
there may be an opportunity of filling the hollow 
with quickſilver without expence, it will be ſound x 
very effectual method of clearing the cavity, as all 
duſt, aſhes, or ſmall detached bodies will neceſſariy 
riſe to the ſurface of the quickſilver, and be poured 
out with it. The mold being thus prepared, it muſt 
be heated very hot when uſed, if the caſt be made 
with copper or braſs : but a leſs degree will ſerve for 
lead or tin : and the matter being poured in, the 
mold muſt be gently ſtruck : and then ſuffered to reſt 
till it be cold: at which time it muſt be carefully ta- 
ken from the caſt, but without the leaſt force; for 
ſuch parts of the matter as appear to adhere more 
ſtrongly, muſt be ſoftened by ſoaking in water, til 
they be entirely looſened, that none of the more de- 
licate parts of the caſt may be broken off or bent. 
Where the alumen plumoſum, or talc, cannot eaſi- 
ly be procured, the plaſter may be uſed alone; but 
it is apt to be calcined by the heat uſed in burning tle 
animal or vegetable from whence the caſt is taken, 
and to become of too incohering and crumbly a tex- 
ture: or, for cheapneſs, Sturbridge or any other good 
clay, waſhed over till it be perfectly fine, and mixed 
with an equal part of ſand, and ſome flocks cut ſmal, 
may be employed. Pounded” pumice-ſtone and ph. 
ſter of Paris, taken in equal quantities, and mixed 
with waſhed clay in the ſame proportion, is {aid to 
make excellent molds for this and parallel uſes. 
Caſts of medals, or ſuch ſmall pieces as are of 2 fl. 
milar form, may be made in plaſter by the me 
directed for baſs rclievos.. 
Indeed there is nothing more required than to form 
a mold by laying them on a proper board ; and hae 
ving ſurrounded them by a rim made of a piece of 
card, or any other paſteboard, to fill the rim u 
ſoft tempered plaſter of Paris: which mold, whe! 
dry, will ſerve for ſeveral caſts. It is neverthelels3 
better method to form the mold of melted _ 
which will produce a ſharper impreſſion in the ca 
and be more durable than thoſe made of pleſter. F 
The caſts are likewiſe frequently made of — 
phur, which being melted muſt be treated ex- J 
in the ſume manner as the plaſter. 
For taking caſts from medals, 
mends a mixture of flowers of brimeſtone, ; 
lead: equal parts of theſe are to be put over dle 1 
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j till they ſoften to the conſiſtence of pap; 
2 * kindled with a piece of paper, and ſtir- 
red for ſome time. The veſſel bein atterwards co- 
vered cloſe, and continued on the fire, the mixture 
cows fluid in a few minutes. It is then to be poured 
on the medal, previouſly oiled and wiped clean. 
The caſts are very neat; their colour ſometimes a 
pretty deep black, ſometimes a dark grey: they are 
very durable ; and when ſoiled, may be waſhed ciean 
in ſpiri wine. 
1 1 recommends tin-foil for taking off caſts 
from medals. The thinneſt kind 1s to be uſed. It 
ſhould be laid over the ſubject from which the impreſ- 
Gon is to be taken, and then rubbed with a bruſh, the 
point of a ſkewer, or a pin, till it has perfectly re · 
ceived the impreſſion. The tin- foil ſhould now be 
pared cloſe to the edge of the medal, till it is brought 
to the ſame circumference : the medal muſt then be 
reverſed, and the tin-foil will drop off into a chip-box 


or mold placed ready to receive it. Thus the con- ; 


cave ſide of the foil will be uppermoſt, and upon this 
plaſter of Paris prepared in the uſual manner, may 
be poured. When dry, the whole is to be taken 


out, and the tin-foil ſticking on the plaſter, will give 


a perfect repreſentation of the medal, almoſt equal 
in beauty to ſilver. If the box or mold is a little 
larger than the medal, the plaſter running round the 
tin-foil, will give the appearance of a white frame or 
circular border; whence the new made medal will 
appear more neat and beautiful, > | 

Caſts may be made likewiſe with iron, prepared 


in the OY manner: “ Take any iron-bar, 


or piece of a ſimilar form; and having heated it 
red-hot, hold it over a veſſel containing water, 
and touch it very flightly with a roll of ſulphur, 
which will immediately diffolve it, and make it 
fall in drops into the water. As much iron as may 
be wanted being thus diſſolved, pour the water out 
of the veſſel; and pick out the drops formed by 
the melted iron from thoſe of the ſulphur, which 
contain little or no iron, and will be diftinguiſh- 
able from the other by their colour and weight.” 
The iron will, by this means, be rendered ſo fu- 
ſible, that it will run with leſs heat than is required to 
melt lead; and may be employed for making caſts of 
medals, and many other ſuch purpoſes, with great 
convenience and advantage. 

Impreſſions of medals, having the ſame effect as 
caſts, may be made alſo of iſinglaſs glue, by the fol- 
lowing means. Melt the iſinglaſs, beaten, as when 
commonly uſed, in an earthen pipkin, with the ad- 
dition of as much water as will cover it, ſtirring it 
gently till the whole is diſſolved: then with a bruſh 
of camels hair, cover the medal, which ſhould be 
previouſly well cleanſed and warmed, and then laid 
horizontal on a board or table, greaſed in the part a- 
round the medal. Let them reſt afterwards till-the 
glue be properly hardened; and then, with a pin, 
raiſe the edge of it; and ſeparate it carefully from 
the medal : the caſt will be thus formed by the glue 
as hard as horn; and fo light, that a thouſand will 
Dy weigh an ounce. In order to render the re- 

el of the medal more apparent, a ſmall quantity of 
carmine may be mixed with the melted iſinglaſs; or 
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the medal may be previouſly coated with leaſ- gold by Caſting. - 


breathing on it, and then laying it on the leaf, which 
will by that means adhere to it : but the uſe of leaf-gold 
is apt to impair a little the ſharpneſs of the impreſſion. 

Impreſſions of medals may be likewiſe taken in 
putty ; but it ſhould be the true kind made of calx of 
tin, and drying oil, Theſe may be formed in the 
molds, previoully taken in plaſter or ſulphur ; or molds 
may be made in its own ſubſtance, in the manner di- 
rected for thoſe of the plaſter. Theſe impreſſions 
will be very ſharp and hard; but the greateſt diſad- 
vantage that attends them, is their drying very flow - 
ly, and being liable in the mean time to be damaged. 

Impreſſions of prints, or other engravings, may be 
taken from copper-plates, by cleanſing them tho- 
roughly, and pouring plaſter upon them : but the ef- 
fect, in this way, is not ſtrong enough for the eye ; 
and therefore the following method is preferable, 
where ſuch impreſſions on plaſter are deſired, 

Take vermilion, or any other coloured pigment, 
finely powdered, and rub it over the plate : then paſs 
a folded piece of paper, or the flat part of the hand, 
over the plate, to take off the colour from the lights or 
parts where there is no engraving : the proceeding 
mult then be the ſame as where no colour is uſed. 
This laſt method is alſo applicable to the making of 
impreſſions of copper-plates on paper with dry co- 
lours : for the plate being prepared as here directed, 
and laid on the paper properly moiſtened, and either 
paſſed under the rolling- preſs, or any other way 
ſtrongly forced down on the paper, an impreſſion of 
the engraving will be obtained. 

Impreſſions may be likewiſe taken from copper- 
plates, either on plaſter or paper, by means of the 
ſmoke of a candle or lamp; if, inſtead of rubbin 
them with any colour, the plite be held over the 
candle or lamp till the whole ſurface become black, 
and then wiped off by the flat of the hand, or paper. 

Theſe methods are not, however, of great uſe in 
the caſe of copper-plates, except where impreſſions 
may be deſired on occaſions where printing-ink can- 
not be procured : but as they may be applied likewite 


to the taking impreſſions from ſnuff- boxes, or other 


engraved ſubjects, by which means deſigns may be 
inſtantly borrowed by artiſts or curious perſons, they 
may in ſuch inſtances be very uſeful. 

The exp, dient of taking impreſſions by the ſmoke 
of a candle or lamp may be employed alſo for bota- 
nical purpoſes in the caſe of leaves, as a perfect and 
durable repreſentation of not only the general figure, 
but the contexture and diſpoſition of the larger fibres, 
may be extemporaneouſlly obtained at any time. The 
ſame may be nevertheleſs done in a more perfect 
manner, by the uſe of linſeed oil, either alone, or 
mixed with a ſmall proportion of colour, where the 
oil can be conveniently procured ; but the other me- 
thod is valuable on account of its being practicable 
at almoſt all ſeaſons, and in all places, within the time 
that the leaves will keep freſh and plump, In taking 
theſe impreſſions, it is proper to bruiſe the leaves, ſo as 
to take off the projections of the large ribs, which might 
prevent the other parts from plying to the paper. 

Leaves, as alſo the petals, or flower-leaves, of 
plants, may themſelves be preſerved on paper, with 
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Caſting their original appearance, for a conſiderable length 


| 
Caſtle. 


of time, by the following means.—Take a piece of 
paper, and rub it over with the iſinglaſs glue treated 
as above directed for taking impreſſions from medals; 
and then lay the leaves in a proper poſition on the 
paper. The glue laid on the paper being ſet, bruſh 
over the leaves with more of the ſame ; and that be- 
ing dry likewiſe, the operation will be finiſhed, and 
the leaves fo ſecured from the air and moiſture, that 
they will retain their figure and colour much longer 
than by any other treatment. 

Butterflies, or other {mall animals of a flat figure, 
may alſo be preſerved in.the ſame manner. 

CASTING is allo ſometimes uſed for the quitting, 
laying, or throwing aſide any thing; thus deer caſt 
their horns, ſnakes their ſkins, lobſters their ſhells, 
hawks their feathers, &c. annually. 

Caſting of feathers is more properly called moulting 

or Mewing. 
A horſe ca his hair, or coat, at leaſt once a-year, 
vi. in the ſpring when he caſts his winter coat; and 
ſometimes, at the cloſe of autumn, he caſts his ſummer 
coat, in caſe he has been ill kept. Horſes alſo ſome- 
times caſt their hoofs, which happens frequently to 
coach-horſes brought from Holland: theſe, being bred 
in a moiſt marſhy country, have their hoofs too flab- 
by; ſo that coming into a drier ſoil, and leſs juicy 
provender, their hoofs fall off, and others that are 
firmer ſucceed. 

CasTING aColt,denotes a mare's proving abortive. 

CasTING-Net, a fort of fiſhing-net iſo called, be- 
cauſe it is to be caſt, or thrown out; which when ex- 
actly done, nothing eſcapes it, but weeds and every 
thing within its extent are brought away. 

CASTLE, a fortreſs, or place rendered defenceable 
cither by nature or art. It frequently ſignifies with 
us the principal manſion of noblemen. In the time 
of Henry II, there were no leſs than 1115 caſtles in 
England, each of awhich contained a manor. 

CasTLE, in ancient writers, denotes a town or vil- 
lage ſurrounded with a ditch and wall, furniſhed with 
towers at intervals, and guarded by a body of troops. 
The word is originally Latin, caſlellum, a diminutive 
from caſirum. Caſlellum originally ſeems to have 
ſignified- a ſmaller fort for a little garriſon : though 
Suetonius uſes the word where the fortification was 
large enough to contain a cohort. The caſte/la, ac- 
cording to Vegetins, were often like towns, built 
on the borders of the empire, and where there were 
conſtant guards and fences againſt the enemy. Hor- 
lley takes them for much the ſame with what were 
otherwiſe denominated ſtations. 

CASTLE, or Caſlle-ſtecd, is allo an appellation given 
by the country-people in the north to the Roman a/ 
rella, as diſtinguiſhed from the caſtra ſtativa which 
they uſually call che/ſters. Horſley repreſents this as 
an uſeful criterion, whereby to liſtover or diſtinguiſh 
a Roman camp or ſtation. There are ſeveral of 

—theſe caſtella on Severus's, wall: they are generally 
60 feet ſquare ; their north fide is formed by the 
wall itfelf which falls in with them; the intervals 
between them are from fix furlongs and an half to 
ſeven; they ſeem to have ſtood cloſeſt where the ſta- 
tions are wideſt, The neighbouring people call them 
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caſtles or cafile-ſteeds, by which it ſeems probable that 
their ancient Latin name had been caſte/lum, Some 
modern writers call them mi/z2-caſtes, or millia 


four miles weſt from Falkirk on the borders of Stir. 
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tells : Horiley ſometimes exploratory caſtles, "op 


theſe caſtella the arean had their ſtations, who were 
an order of men whoſe buſineſs was to make incur. 
ſions into the enemies country, and give intelligence 
of their motions.” | 

CasTLE, in the ſea language, is a part of the ſhip, of 
which there are two : the forecaſtle, being the ele- 
vation at the prow, or the uppermoſt dec „ towards 
the mizen, the place where the kitchens are. Hind. 
caſtle is the elevation which reigns on the ſtern, over 
the laſt deck, where the officers cabins and places of 
aſſembly are. | 

CasTLE (Edmund). See CasTEL. 

CasTLE-Cary, a remarkable Roman ſtation about 


lingſhire in Scotland. It comprehends ſeveral acres 
of ground, is of a ſquare form, and is ſurrounded 
with a wall of ſtone and mortar : all the ſpace within 
the walls has been occupied by buildings, the ruins of 
which have raiſed the earth eight or ten feet above 
its natural ſurface ; ſo that the fort now ſeems like an 
hill-top ſurrounded with a ſunk fence. In 1770, ſome 
workmen employed in ſearching for ſtones for the 
great canal which paſſes very near it, diſcovered ſe- 
veral apartments of ſtone ; and in one of them a great 
number of ſtones about two feet in length, and ſtand- 
ing erect, with marks of fire upon them, as if they 
had been employed in ſupporting ſome veſſel under 
which fire was put. In a hollow of the rock near 
this place, in 1771, a conſiderable quantity of wheat 
quite black with age was found, with ſome wedges 
and hammers ſuppoſed to be Roman. | 

CasTLE- Riſing, a borough-town of Norfolk in Eng- 
land, which ſends two members to parliament. E. 
Long. o. 40. N. Lat. 52. 46. 

CasTLE-Work, ſervice or labour done by inferior 
tenants, for the building and upholding caſtles of de. 
fence, toward which ſome gave, their perſonal aſhſt- 
ance, and others paid their contributions. This was 
one of the three neceſſary charges to which the Anglo- 
Saxons were expreſsly ſubject. 

CASTLETOWN, the capital of the iſſe of Man, 
ſeated on the ſouth-weſt part of the iſland. It has a 
ſtrong caſtle ; but of no great importance, on account 
of its diſtance from the rocky and ſhallow harbour. 
W. Long. 4. 39. N. Lat. 53. 30- 

CASTOR, or Bzaves, in zoology, a genus df 
quadrupeds belonging to the order of gires. 
foreteeth of the upper jaw are truncated, and _ 
ed in a tranſverſe angular dire&tion. The tops © 
the foreteeth of the lower jaw lie in a tranſverſe 
direction; and the tail is depreſſed. There are tre 
ſpecies of caſtor, viz. 1. The fiber, with 2a plain 
ovated tail, is found on the banks of the page 
Europe, Aſia, and America. It has ſhort ears 
in the fur; a blunt noſe ; the forefeet ſmall, the an 
der large: its length from noſe to tail about thre 
feet, tail about one foot. It is from the os 

- glands of this animal that the caſtor is obtalne\ 4. 
is contained in cods or pouches reſembling 2 cog * 
ſticles. Nothing equals the art with which theſe br 
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& their dwellings. They chuſe a level 
— —5 with a ſmall rivulet running through 
ir This they form ibto A pond, by making a dam 
acroſs ; firſt by driving into the ground ſtakes of five 
or fix feet in length, placed in rows, wattling each 
row with pliant twigs, and filling the interſtices with 
clay, ramming it down cloſe. The {ide next the Wa- 
ter is floped, the other perpendicular ; the bottom 1s 
from ten to twelve feet thick ; but the thickneſs gra- 
dually diminiſhes to the top, which is about two or 
three : the length of theſe dams is ſometimes not leſs 

100 feet. 

Their houſes are made in the water collected by 
means of the dam, and are placed near the edge of 
the ſhore. They are built on piles; are either round 
or oval; but their tops are vaulted, ſo that their inſide 
reſembles an oven, the top a dome. The walls are 
two feet thick, made of earth, ſtones, and ſticks, moſt 
artificially laid together ; and the walls within as 
neatly plaſtered as if with a trowel. In each houſe 
are two openings, the one into the water, the other 
towards the land. The height of theſe houſes above 
the water is eight feet. They often make two or 


change in caſe of floods. Each houſe contains from 20 
to 30 beavers; and the number of houſes in each pond 
is from 10 to 25. Each beaver forms its bed of moſs ; 
and each family forms its magazine of winter provi- 
ſions, which conſiſt of bark and boughs of trees. 
Thoſe they lodge under water, and fetch into their 
apartments as occaſion - requires. Lawſon ſays, they 
are fondeſt of the ſaſſatras, aſh, and ſweet gum. 
Their ſummer food is leaves, fruits, and ſometimes 
_ and craw fiſh; but they are not fond of 
ſh. 

To effect theſe works, a community of two or 
three hundred aſſembles; each bears his ſhare in the 
labour; ſome fall to gnawing with their teeth trees 
of great ſize, to form beams or piles; others roll the 
pieces along to the water ; others dive, and with 
their feet ſcrape holes in order to place them in; 
while others exert their efforts to rear them in their 
proper places : another party is employed in collec- 
ung twigs to wattle the piles with ; a third in collec- 


ting earth, ſtones, and clay; a fourth is buſied in beat- 


ing and tempering the mortar; others in carrying it 
on their broad tails to proper places, and with the ſame 
inſtrument ram it between the piles, or plaſter the in- 
ide of their houſes. A certain number of ſmart 
ſtrokes given with their tails, is a ſignal made by the 
vverleer for repairing to ſuch and ſuch places, either 
tor mending any defects, or at the approach of an 


enemy ; and the whole ſociety attend to it with the 


utmoſt aſſiquity. Their time of building is early in 
ummer ; for in winter they never ſtir but to their 
magazines of proviſions, and during that ſeaſon are 
22 fat. They breed once a-year, and bring forth 
the latter end of the winter two or three young 

at a birth. 
3 aſſociated beavers, is another ſort 
re Laer, which either want induſtry or ſaga- 
"xp 2 ouſes like the others. They burrow in 
"ks 4 rivers, making their holes beneath the 
g depch of the water, and work up for a great 
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three ſtories in each dwelling, for the convenience of 
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number of feet. Theſe alſo form their winter ſtock Caſtor, 


of proviſion. 

Beavers vary in their colours ; the fineſt are black, 
but the general colour is a cheſnut brown, more or 
leſs dark: ſome have been found, but very rarely, 
white. The ſkins are a prodigious article of trade, 
being the foundation of the hat-manufattory. In 
1763 were ſold, in a ſingle ſale of the Hudſon's-bay 
company, 54,670 ſkins. They are diſtinguiſhed by 
different names. Ccat-beaver is what has been woru 
as coverlets by the Indians : Parchment-beaver, be- 
cauſe the lower ſide reſembles it: Stage-beaver is the 
worſt, and is that which the Indians kill out of ſea- 
ſon, on their ſtages or journeys. 

In hunting the beavers, the ſavages ſometimes 
ſhoot them, always getting on the contrary {ide of 
the wind ; for they are very ſhy, quick in hearing, 
and of a keen ſcent. This is generally done when 
the beavers are at work, or on ſfore feeding on po- 
plar bark. If they hear any noiſe when at work, 
they immediately jump into the water, and continue 
there ſome time; and when they rite, it is at a di- 
{tance from the place where they went in. 

They ſometimes are taken with traps : theſe. are 
nothing but poplar ſticks laid in a path near the wa- 
ter ; which when the beaver begins to feed upon, 
they cauſe a large log of wood to fall upon their necks, 
which is put in motion by their moving of the ſticks, 
and conſequently requires an ingenious contrivance. 
The ſavages generally prefer this way of taking them, 
becauſe it does not damage their ſkins. | 
In the winter-time they break the ice in two pla- 
ces at a diſtance from the houſe, the one behind the 
other. Then they take away the broken ice with a 
kind of racket, the better to ſee where to place their 
ſtakes. They faſten their nets to thele, which have 
large meſhes, and ſometimes are eighteen or twenty 
yards in length. When theſe are fixed, they pro- 
ceed to demoliſh the houſe, and turn a dog therein; 
which terrifying the beaver, he immediately leaves 
it, and takes to the water; after which, he is ſoon 
entangled by the net. 

2. The moſchatus, with a long, compreſſed, lan- 
ceolated tail, and palmated feet. It has a long flen- 
der noſe like that of a ſhrew-mouſe; no external 
ears, and very ſmall eyes. Length from noſe to 
tail, ſeven inches; of the tail, eight. It is the water- 
rat of Cluſius; and inhabits Lapland, Ruſſia, the banks 
of the rivers Wolga, and the Yaick. Ir never wanders 
far from the ſides; is very flow in its pace; makes 
holes in the cliffs, with the entrance far beneath the 
loweſt fall of the water; works upwards, but never 
to the furface, only high enough to be beyond the 
higheſt flow of the river; feeds on fiſh; is devoured 
by the pikes and //uri, and gives thoſe fiſh fo ſtrong 
a flavour of mufk as to render them not eattble ; has 
the ſame ſcent as the former, eſpecially about the 
tail, out of which is expreſled a fort of muſk ver 
much reſembling the genuine kind. The {kins are 
put into cheſts among clothes, to drive away moths. 
At Orenburg the fkins and tails ſell for 15 or 20 co- 
pees per hundred. They are ſo common near Niz- 
ney Novogorod, that the peaſants bring 500 a-piece 
to market, where they are ſold for one ruble per 


hundred. 
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hundred. The German name for theſe animals is 
bieſemratze ; the Ruſſian, wychozhol. 

3. The zibethicus or muſk-rat, with a long, com- 
preſſed, lanceolated tail, and the toes of the feet ſepa- 
rated from each other. Length from noſe to tail, 
one fest; of the tail, nine inches. This ſpecies in- 


| habits North America, breeds three or four times in 


a year, and brings from three to fix young ones at a 
time: during ſummer the male and female conſort 
together: at the approach of winter they unite in 
families, and retire into ſmall round edifices covered 
with a dome, formed of herbs and reeds cemented 
with clay : at the bottom are ſeveral pipes through 
which they pals in ſearch of food; for they do not 
form magazines like the beavers: during winter their 
habitations are covered many feet deep with ſnow 
and ice; but they creep out and feed on the roots 
beneath: they quit their old habitations annually, and 
form new ones : the fur is ſoft and much eſteemed : 
the whole animal, during ſummer, has a moſt exqui- 
ſite ſmell of muſk, which it loſes in winter: perhaps 
the ſcent is derived from the calamus aromaricus, a 
favourite food of this animal. Leſcarbot ſays they 
are very good to cat. | 
CASTOR and PoLLvux, in Pagan mythology. Ju- 


piter having an amour with Leda, the wife of Tyn- 


See Cu- 
ſtar. 


darus king of Sparta, in the form of a ſwan, ſhe 
brought forth two eggs, each containing twins. From 
that impregnated by Jupiter proceeded Pollux and 
Helena, who were both immortal ; from the other 
Caſtor and Clytemneſtra, who being begot by Tyn- 
darus were both mortal. They were all, however, 
called by -the common name of Tyndaride. Theſe 
two brothers entered into an inviolable friendſhip : 
they went with the other noble youths of Greece in 
the expedition to Colchis, and, on ſeveral occaſions, 
ſignalized themſelves by their courage ; but Caſtor 
being at length killed, Pollux obtained leave to ſhare 
his own immortality with him; ſo that they are ſaid 
to live and die alternately every day : for, being 
tranſlated into the ſkies, they form the conſtellation 
of gemini, one of which ſtars riſes as the other 
ſets. | 

A martial dance, called the Pyrrhic or Caſtorian 
dance, was invented in honour of theſe deities, whom 
the Cephelenſes placed among the Dii Magni, and of- 
fered to them white lambs. The Romans alſo paid 
them particular honours on account of the aſſiſtance 
they are ſaid to have given them in an engagement 
againſt the Latins; in which, appearing mounted on 
white horſes, they turned the ſcale of victory in their 
favour, for which a temple was erected to them in 
the forum. 

Castro and Pollux, two meteors, which, in a 
ſtorm at ſea, appear ſticking to ſome part of the 
ſhip, in the ſhape of fire-balls: when only one is 
ſeen, it is more properly called Helena. The two 
together are adjudged to portend the ceſſation of the 
ſtorm ; but one alone portends ill, and that the ſeve- 
reſt part of the tempeſt is yet to come: both theſe 
balls are by ſome called Tyndarides. 

CASTOREUM, in the Materia Medica, cas TOR; 
the inguinal glands of the beaver “. The ancients 


had a notion that it was lodged in the teſticles ; and 
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that the animals, when hard preſſed, would bite them 


off, and leave them to its purſuers, as if conte 
What they wanted to 1 him for. a * 
fort of caſtor is what comes from Ruſſia. 80 much 
is Ruſſian caſtor ſuperior to the American, that ty 
guineas per pound is paid for the former, and 6 
8s: 6d, for the latter. The Ruflian caſtor is in lar 
hard round cods, which appear, when cut, full of 
brittle, red, liver-coloured ſubſtance, interſperſed with 
membranes and fibres exquiſitely interwoven. A; 
inferior ſort is brought from Dantzic, and is gene. 
rally fat and moiſt. The American caſtor, which i 
the worſt of all, is in longiſh thin cods. Ruſſia caſtor 
has a ſtrong diſagreeable ſmell ; and an acrid, bit. 
reriſh, and nauſeous taſte. Water extracts the nau- 
ſeous part, with little of the finer bitter; rectifed 
ſpirit extracts this laſt without much of the nauſeous 
proof ſpirit both: water elevates the whole of its 
flavour in diſtillation ; rectified ſpirit brings over no- 
thing. Caſtor is looked upon as one of the capital 
nervine and antibyſteric medicines : ſome celebrated 
practitioners, nevertheleſs, have doubted its virtues; 
and Newman and Stahl declare it inſignificant, Ex- 
perience, however, has ſhewn that the virtues of ca- 
ſtor are conſiderable, though leſs than they have been 
generally ſuppoſed. See MATER1a MEDica, no 224, 
CASTRATION, in - ſurgery, the operation of 
gelding. It was prohibited by a decree of the ſenate 
of Rome under Hadrian; and the Cornelian law ſub- 
jected the perſon who performed the operation, to 
the ſame penalties as the perſon on whom it was per- 
formed, although it was done with his conſent. 
Caſtration is much in uſe in Aſia and Turkey, 
where it is practiſed upon the ſlaves, to prevent any 
commerce with their women. In Italy, caſtration is 
frequent from another motive, namely, to preſerve 


ing. 

Caſtration is — found neceſſary in chirur- I 
gical caſes, as in a ſarcocele and cancer of the te- 
ſticles. 0 

CASTRATION, among botaniſts, a term derived 
from the fancied analogy betwixt plants and animal. 
The caſtration of plants conſiſts in cutting off the ai. 
there, or tops of the ſtamina, before they have at- 
tained maturity, and diſperſed the pollen or fine dul 
contained within their ſubſtance. This operation has 
been frequently practiſed by the moderns, with 3 
view to eſtabliſh or confute the doctrine of the lexes 
of plants; the antheræ or tops being conſidered by 
the ſexualiſts as the male organs of generation. 
experiment of caſtration ſucceeds principally on plant 
which, like the melon, have their male flowers de- 
tached from the female. In ſuch as have both mz 
and female flowers contained within the ſame cover 
this operation cannot be eaſily performed without # 
dangering the neighbouring organs. The reſult 0 
experiments on this ſubject by Linnæus, Alſton, o 
other eminent botaniſts, may be ſeen under the 4 
ticle BoTany, ſect. iii. ; 

CASTREL, a kind of hawk reſembling the love 
in ſhape, but the hobby in ſize. The caſtrel ef 
called keſtre/, and is of a flow and cowardly _ 
her game is the grous, though ſhe will kill» 
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STRES, a city of Languedoc in France, about 
r. miles eaſt of Thoulouſe. E. Long. 2. and 


10. N. Lat. 43. 40. It is a biſhop's ſce. 


CASTRO, the capital of the iſland of Chiloe, on 
the coalt of Chili in South America. W. Long. 82. 
2 Earn is alſo the capital of a duchy of the ſame 
name in the Pope's territories in Italy, ſituated on the 
confines of Tuſcany. E. Long. 12. 35. N. Lat. 42. 30. 

CASTRUCCIO (Caſtracani), a celebrated Italian 
general, was born (nobody knows of whom) at Luc- 
ca in Florence in 1284, and left in a vineyard cover- 
ed with leaves, where he was found by Dianora a 
widow lady, the ſiſter of Antonio, a canon of St 
Michael in Lucca, who was deſcended from the illu- 
ſtrious family of the Caſtracani. The lady having no 
children, they reſolved to bring him up, and edu- 
cated him as carefully as he had been their own. 


They intended him for a prieſt ; but he was icarcely 


14 years old when he began to devote himſelf to mi- 
litary ſports, and thoſe violent exerciſes which ſuited 
his great 1 of body. The factions named the 
Guclfs and Cibelines then ſhared all Italy between 
them; divided the Popes and the Emperors; and 
engaged in their different intereſts not only the mem- 
bers of the ſame town, but even thoſe of the ſame 
family. Franciſco, a conſiderable perſon on the fide 
of the Gibelines, obſerving Caftruccio's uncommon 
ſpirit and great qualities, prevailed with Antonio to 
let him turn ſoldier; on which Caſtruccio ſoon be- 
came acquainted with every thing belonging to that 
profeflion, and was made a heutenant of a company 
of foot by Franciſco Guinigi. In his firſt campaign 
be gave ſuch proofs of his courage and conduct as 
ſpread his fame all over Lombardy ; and Guinigj, 
dying ſoon after, committed to him the care of his 
lon and the management of his eſtate. Still di- 
ſtinguiſhing himſelf by his exploits, he filled his com- 
mauder in chief with ſuch jealouſy and envy, that he 
was impriloned by ſtratagem in- order to be put to 
death. But the people of Lucca ſoon releaſed him, 
and afterwards choſe him for their ſovereign prince. 
The Gibclines conſidered him as the chief of their 
party; and thoſe who had been baniſhed from their 
country fled to him for protection, and unanimouſly 
promiſed, that if he could reſtore them to their e- 
ſtates, they would ſerve him ſo effectually that the 
ſovereignty of their country ſhould be his reward: 
Flattered by theſe promiſes, he entered into a league 
with the prince of Milan. He kept his army con- 
ſtantly on foot, employing it as beſt ſuited his own de- 
ligns. For ſervices he had done the Pope, he was 
made ſenator of Rome with more than ordinary ce- 
remony; but, while there, received news which obli- 
ged him to haſten back to Lucca. The Florentines 
ker into a War with him, but Caſtruecio fought 
of 1 them; and the ſupreme authority 
,meany was ready to fall into his hands, when a 
en ws put to his life. In May 1328, he gained 
Son P e his enemies, who amounted 
of Sen Kan, , and 10,000 horle in which 22,000 
of ths un, with the loſs of not quite 15,000 
Pogo __ but as he was returning from the 
ate, tired with the action, and covered 
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with ſweat, he halted a little, in order to thank and 
careſs his ſoldiers as they paſſed ; when, the nor: 
wind blowing upon him, he was immediately {eized 
with an ague, which he at firſt neglected, but it car- 
ried him off in a few days, in the 44th year of his 
age. 

Eplachiavel, who has written tlie life of Caſtruccio, 
ſays, that he was not only an extraordinary man in 
his own age, but would have been ſo in any other. 
He was of a noble aſpect, and of the moſt winning 
addreſs, He had all the qualities that make a man 

eat ; was grateful to his triends, juſt to his ſubjects, 
terrible to his enemies. No man was more forward 
to encounter dangers; no man more careful to eſcape 
them. He had an uncommon preſence of mind, and 
often made rapartees with great ſmartneſs. Some of 
them are recorded, which diſcover a ſingular turn of 
humour ; and, for a ſpecimen, we ſhall mention three 
or four of them.—Paſling one day through a ſtreet 
where there was a houſe of bad fame, he ſurpriſed a 
young man, who was juſt coming ont, and who, upon 
ſeeing him, was all over bluſhes and confuſion : 
Friend, you ſhould not be aſhamed when you come 
out, but when you go in.“ - One aſking a favour of him 
with a thouſand impertinent and {ſuperfluous words: 
% Hark you, friend; when you would have any thing 
with me for the future, ſend another man to aſk it.“ 
Another great talker having tired him with a te- 
dious diſcourſe, excuſed himſelf at laſt, by ſay ing, he 
was afraid he had been troubleſome. “ No indeed, 
(replied he), for I did not mind one word you ſaid.” 
— He was forced to put a citizen of Lucca to death, 
who had formerly been a great inſtrument of his ad- 
vancement ; and being reproached by ſomebody for 
having dealt ſo ſeverely with an old friend, replied, 
No, you are miſtaken, it was with a new foe.''— 
One of his courtiers deſirous to regale him, made 
a ball and invited him to it. Caſtruccio came, en- 
tertained himſelf among the ladies, danced, and did 
other things which did not {cem to comport with the 


dignity of his rank. One of his friends intimating 


that ſuch freedoms might diminiſh the reverence that 
ought to be paid him: “ I thank you for your cau— 
tion; but he Who is reckoned wile all the day, will 
never be reckoned a fool at night.” 
CASU-conSIMILI, in law, a writ of entry granted 
where a-tenant, by courteſy or ſor life, aliens either 
in fee, in tail, or for the term of another's life. It is 
brought by him in reverſion againſt the perſon to- 
whom ſuch tenant does fo alien to the prejudice of 
the reverſioner in the tenant's life-time. 
Casvu-Provijſo, in law, a writ of entry founded 
on the ſtatute of Glouceſter, where a tenant in 
dower aliens the lands ſhe ſo holds in fee, or far 
liſe; and lies ſor the party in reverſion againſt the 
alience. 
CAUSAL, ſomething that happens fortuitouſly, 
without any deſign, or any meaſures taken to bring it 
to paſs. 
Cavsar-Revennes, are thoſe which ariſe from for- 
feitures, confiſcations, deaths, attainders, &c. 
CasvaL- Theology, a denomination given. to what 
is more frequently called Cas uisTRx. 
CASUALTIES F SUPERIORITY, in Scots laws, 


thoſe 


Caſtruccio 


Caſualties. 


— 
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Caſualty 


At. 
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thoſe duties and emoluments which a ſuperior has a 
right to demand out of his vaſlal's eſtate, over and 
beſides the conſtant yearly duties eſtabliſhed by the 
reddendo of his charter upon certain caſual events. 

CASUALTY, in a general ſenſe, denotes an acci- 
dent, or a thing happening by chance, not deſign. It 
is particulary uted for an accident producing unnatural 
death. 

CASUALTY, in Metallurgy. See CAUSALTY. 

CASUIST, a perſon who propoſes to reſolve caſes 
of conſcience. Eſcobar has made a collection of the 
opinions of all the caſuiſts before him. M. Le Feore, 
preceptor of Lewis XIII. called the books of the 
caſuiſts the art of quibbling with God; which does 
not ſeem far from truth, by reaſon of the multitude 
of diſtinctions and ſubtleties they abound withal. 
Mayer has publiſhed a bibliotheca of caſuiſts, contain- 
ing an account of all the writers on caſes of con- 
ſcience, ranged under three heads, the firſt compre- 
hending the Lutheran, the ſecond the Calviniſt, and 
the third the Romitſh, caſuiſts. 

CASUISTRY, the doctrine and ſcience of conſcience 
and its caſes, with the rules and principles of reſol- 
ving the ſame ; drawn partly from natural reaſon or 
equity; partly from authority of ſcripture, the canon 
law, councils, fathers, Cc. To caſuiſtry belongs the 
deciſion of all difficulties ariſing about what a. man 
may lawfully do or not do ; what is fin or not fin; 
what things a man is obliged to do in order to dif- 
charge his duty, and what he may let alone without 
breach of it. 

CASIUS amisston1s, in Scots law, in actions 
proving the tenor of obligations inextinguiſhable by 
the debtors retiring or cancelling them, it is neceſ- 
ſary for the purſuer, before he is allowed a proof of 
the tenor, to condeſcend upon ſuch a caſis amiſſonis, 
or accident, by which the writing was deſtroyed, as 


thews it was loſt while in the writer's poſſeſſion. 


CAT, in zoology, See FEL1sS. 

Car, in ſea-affairs, a ſhip employed in the coal- 
trade, formed from the Norwegian model. It is dif- 
tinguiſhed by a narrow ſtern, projecting quarters, a 
deep waiſte, and by having ornamental figures on the 
prow. Theſe veſſels are generally built remarkably 
ſtrong, and carry from four to ſix hundred tons, or, 
in the language of their own mariners, from 20 to 
30 keels of coals. vg 

Car, is alſo a fort of ſtrong tackle, or combination 
of pullies, to hook and draw the anchor perpendicu- 
larly up to the cat- head. The uſe of this machine is 
repreſented, Plate LXXXIE. fig. 4. . 

Car -Fiſh, in ichthyology. See SquaLvs. 

CaTt-Gut, a denomination given to {mall ſtrings for 
ſiddles, and other inſtruments, made of the inteſtines 
of ſheep or lambs, dried and twiſted rogether, either 
ſingly, or ſeveral together. Theſe are ſometimes 
coloured red, ſometimes blue, but are commonly left 
whitiſh or browniſh, the natural coloor of the gut. 
They are alſo uſed by watch-makers, cutlers, turners, 
and other artiſicers. Great quantities are imported 
into England, and other northern countries from 
Lyons and Italy. 

Car-Harpings, a purchaſe of ropes employed to 
drace in the ſhrowds of the lower maſts behind their 
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yards for the double purpoſe of makin | 
more tight, and of affording room to dea hrt 


yards more obliquely, to trim the ſails fo 
when they are ſaid to be cloſe hauled. 

CaT-Heads, two ſtrong ſhort beams of 
which project almoſt horizontally over the ſhi 
on each ſide of the bow-ſprit ; being like two rac: 

, l 
which extend from a center taken in the direction of 
the bow-ſprit. That part of the cat-head which ref 
upon the forecaſtle, is ſecurely bolted to the beams. 
the other part projects like a crane as above deſcr. 
bed, and carries in its extremity two or three {mal 
wheels or /heaves of braſs or ſtrong wood, ab 

X » avout 
which a rope called the cat-fall paſſes, and communi. 
cates with the cat-block, which alſo contains three 
ſheaves. The machine formed by this combination of 
pullies is called the Cat, which ſerves to pull the an. 
chor up to the cat-head, without tearing the ſhip's 
ſides with its flukes. The cat-head alſo ſerves to (ul. 
pend the anchor clear of the bow, when it is neceſ. 
ſary to let it go: it is ſupported by a fort of knee 
which 1s generally ornamented with ſculpture. . 

The cat- block is filled with a large and ſtrong hock, 
which catches the ring of the anchor when it is to be 
drawn up. RES 

Car of the Mountain. See FEL1s. 

Car-Mint. See MENTHA. | 

Car-Salt, a name given by our ſalt-workers to 
very beautifully granulated kind of common fait. It 
is formed out of the bittern, or leach-brine, which runs 
from the ſalt when taken out of the pan. When they 
draw out the common ſalt from the boiling pans, they 
put it into long wooden troughs, with holes bored at 
the bottom for the brine to drain out ; under theſe 
troughs are placed veſſels to receive this brine, and 
acrois them finall ſticks to which the cat-falt affixes 
itſelf in very large and beautiful cryſtals. This (alt 
contains ſome portion of the bitter purging falt, is 
very ſharp and pungent, and is white when powder. 
ed, though pellucid in the maſs. It is uſed by ſome 
for the table, but the greateſt part of what is made 
of it is uſed by the makers of hard-ſoap. | 

CaT-Silver, See Mica. 

CATACAUSTIC curves, in the higher geometry, 
that ſpecies of cauſtic curves which are formed by re- 
flection. See FLUX1ONS. 

CATACHRESIS, in rhetoric, a trope which bor. 
rows the name of one thing to expreſs another. Thu: 
Milton, deſcribing Raphael's deſcent from the empf. 
real heaven to — ſays, 

« Down thither prone in flight, 
« He ſpeeds, and through the vaſt etherial ky 
& Sails between worlds and worlds.” 

CATACOMB, a grotto, or ſubterraneous place fo 
the burial of the dead. 

Some derive the 'word catacomb from the place 
where ſhips are Jaid up, which the modern Latins and 
Greeks call cube. Others ſay, that cata was uſed 
for ad, and catacumbas for adtumbas : according}, 
Dadin ſays, they anciently wrote catatumbas. Others 
fetch the word from the Greek var, and 66, i 
hollow, cavity, or the like, 100 

Anciently the word catacomb was only underſt 
of the tombs of St Peter and St Paul ; and M. 97 


timber, 
P 8 bows ty, 


E 
that, among the more knowing of the 

ople of Rome, the word catacemb is never applied 
to the ſubterraneous burying-places hereafter men- 
tioned, but 2 to a chapel in St Sebaſtian, one of the 
ſeven ſtational churches; where the ancient Roman 
calendars ſay the body of St Peter was depohted, 
under the conſulate of Tuſcus and Baſſus, in 258. 

Caracomss of Italy; a vaſt aſſemblage of ſubter- 


lain obſerves, 


miles from that city in the Via Appia; ſuppoſed to 
be the ſepulchres of the martyrs ; and which are vi- 
ſited accordingly out of devotion, and relics thence 
taken and diſperſed throughout the catholic countries 
after having been firſt baptized by the Pope under 
the name of ſome ſaint. Theſe catacombs are ſaid 
by many to be caves or cells wherein the primitive 
Chriſtians hid and aſſembled themſelves together, and 
where they interred ſuch among them as were mar- 
tyred. Each catacomb is three feet broad, and eight 
or ten high ; running in form of an alley or gallery, and 
communicating with others : in many places they ex- 
tend within a league of Rome. There is no maſonry 
or vaulting therein, but each ſupports itſelf: the two 
ſides, which we may look on as the parietes or walls, 
were the places where the dead were depolited ; 
which were laid lengthwiſe, three or four rows over 
one another, in the ſame catacomb, parallel to the 
alley. They were commonly cloſed with large thick 
tyles, and ſometimes pieces of marble, cemented in a 
manner inimitable by the moderns. Sometimes, tho? 
very rarely, the name of the deceaſed is found on the 
tyle : frequently a palm is ſeen, painted or engraven, 
or the cipher Xp, which is commonly read pro 
Chriſio, The opinion held by many Proteſtant authors 
is, that the catacombs are heathen ſepulchres, and 
the ſame with the puticuli mentioned by Feſtus Pom- 
peius ; maintaining, that whereas it-was the practice 
of the ancient Romans to burn their dead, the cuſtom 
was, to avoid expence, to throw the bodies of their 
ſlaves to rot in holes of the ground; and that the 
Roman Chriſtians, obſerving, at length, the great 
veneration paid to relics, reſolved to have a ſtock 
of their own : entering, therefore, the catacombs, 
they added what ciphers and inſcriptions they plea- 
ſed; and then ſhat them up again, to be opened on a 
favourable occaſion, Thoſe in the ſecret, add they, 
dying or removing, the contrivance was forgot, till 
chance opened them at laſt. But this opinion has 
even leſs of probability than the former. Mr Monro, 
in the Philo/ophical TranſuBtions, ſuppoſes the cata- 
combs to have been origninally the common ſepulchres 
of the firſt Romans, and dug in conſequence of theſe 
bo two opinions, viz, That ſhades hate the light; and that 


they love to hover about the places where the bodies 
are laid, | 


e Tl 2 
1 iough the catacombs of Rome have made the 
: 2 noiſe of any in the world, there are ſuch 


3 to many other cities. Thoſe of Naples, 
N ng to biſhop Burnet, are much more noble 
ON than the catacombs of Rome. Cata- 
wed, _— _ been diſcovered at Syracuſe, and 

5 n diclly, and in the iſland of Malta. The 

an catacombs take particular names from the 


churches in their neigh 8 o divi 
Vol. III e * {eem to divide 
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rancous ſepulchres about Rome, chiefly at about three 
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the circumference of the city withont the walls be- 
tween them, extending their galleries every where 
under, and a vaſt way from it; ſo that all the ground 
under Rome, and for many miles about it, ſome ſay 
20, is hollow. The largeſt, and thoſe commonly 
ſhewn to ſtrangers, are the catacombs of San Sebaſti- 
ano, thoſe of Saint Agneſe, and the others in the fields 
a little off Saint Agnele. Women are only allowed 
to go into the catacombs in the church-yard of the 
Vatican on Whitſun-Monday, under pain of excom- 
munication. There are men kept conſtantly at work 
in the catacombs. As ſoon as theſe labourers diſcover 
a grave with any of the ſuppoſed marks of a faint 
upon it, intimation is given to the cardinal Comer- 
lingo, who immediately ſends men of reputation to 
the place, where finding the palm, the monogram, 
the coloured glaſs, Cc. the remains of the body are 


. taken up with great reſpect, and tranſlated to Rome. 
After the labourers have examined a gallery, they 


ſtop up the entry that leads to it; fo that moſt of 
them remain thus cloſed up ; only a few being left 
open, to keep up the trade of ſhewing them to itran- 
oo This they ſay is done to prevent people from 
oling themſelves in theſe ſubterraneous labyrinths, 
which indeed has often. happened ; but more pro- 
bably to deprive the public of the means of knowing 
whither and how far the catacombs are carried. 
The method of preſerving the dead-in catacombs 
ſeems to have been common to a number of the 
ancient nations. The catacombs of Egypt are till 


Catacombs. 


extant, about nine leagues from the city of Grand 


Cairo, and two miles from the city of Zaccara. They 


extend from thence to the pyramids of Pharaoh, 


which are about eight miles diſtant. They lie in a 
field covered with a fine running ſand, of a ycllowiſh 
colour. The country is dry and hilly ; the entrance 
of the tomb is choaked up with fand ; there are many 
open, but more that are ſtill concealed. 

The bodies found in catacombs, eſpecially thoſe of 
Egypt, are called mummies ; and as their fleſh was 
formerly reckoned an efficacious medicine, they were 
much ſought after. In this work the labourers were 
often obliged to clear away the ſand for weeks toge- 
ther, without finding what they wanted. Upon 
coming to a little ſquare opening of about 18 feet in 
depth, they deſcend into it by holes for the feet, 
placed at proper intervals; and there they are ſure of 
finding a mummy. Theſe caves, or wells, as they 
call them there, are hollowed out of a white free» 
ſtone, which is found in all this country a few feet 


below the covering of ſand. When one gets to the 


bottom of theſe, which are ſometimes 40 feet below 
the ſurface, there are ſeveral ſquare openings on each 
ſide, into paſſages of 10 or 15 fect wide; and theſe 
lead to chambers of 15 or 20 feet ſquare. Theſe are 
all hewn out into the rock ; and in each of the cata- 
combs are to be found feyeral of theſe apartments 
communicating with one another. They extend a 
great way under ground, ſo as to be under the city 
of Memphis, and in a manner to undermine its 11- 
virons. In ſome of the chambers the walls are a- 
dorned with figures and hieroglyphics ; in others the 
mummies are tound in tombs, round the apartment 
hollowed out in the rock. : 
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The Egyptians ſeem to have excelled in the art of 
embalming and preſerving their dead bodies; as the 
mummies found in the Egyptian catacombs are in a 
better ſtate than the bodies found either in the Italian 
catacombs, or thoſe of any other part of the world. 
See EMBALMING and MUMMY. 

Laying up the bodies in caves, is certainly the ori- 
ginal way of diipoling of the dead; and appears to 
have been propagated by the Phœnicians throughout 
the countries to which they {ent colonies : the inter- 
Ting as we now do, in the open air, or-in temples, 
was firſt introduced by the Chriſtians. When an an- 
cient hero died or was killed in a foreign expedition, 
as his body was liable to corruption, and for that 
reaſon unfit to be tranſported entire, they fell on the 
expedient of burning, in order to bring home the 
aſhes, to oblige the mares to follow ; that ſo his 
country might not be deſtitute of the benefit of his 
tutelage. It was thus burning ſeems to have had its 
original; and by degrees it became common to all 
who could bear the expences of it, and took place of 
the ancient burying : thus catacombs became diſuſed 
among the Romans, after they had borrowed the 
manner of hurning from the Greeks, and then none 


but ſlaves were laid in the ground. See BURIAT, Cc. {gle heads of flowers, of a fine blue colour. This i 


CATALEPSIS, Kas, or CATALEPSY, in me- 
dicine, a kind of apoplexy ; or a drowly diſeaſe, 
wherein the patient is taken ſpeechleſs, ſenſeleſs, and 
fixed in the ſame poſture wherein the diſeaſe firſt 
ſeized him; his eyes open, without ſeeing or under- 
ſtanding. See (Index ſubjoined to) MEDiciNnE. 

CATALOGUE, a liſt or enumeration of the names 
of ſeveral books, men, or other things, according to 
a certain order. 

CATALONIA, a province of Spain, bounded on 
the north by the Pyrenean mountains, which divide 
it from France; by the kingdom of Arragon and Va- 
lencia on the welt ; and by the Mediterranean ſea on 
the ſouth and eaſt. It is 155 miles in length, and 
100 in breadth. It is watered by a great number of 
rivers ; the principal of which are the Lobregat, the 
Ter, the Tet, and the Segra. The air is temperate 
and healthy ; but the land is mountainous, except in 
a few places. It produces, however, corn, wine, oil, 
pulſe, flax, and hemp, ſufficient for the inhabitants. 
The mountains are covered with large foreſts of tall 
trees, ſuch as the oak, the ever-green oak, the beech, 
the pine, the fir, the cheſnut, and many others ; with 
cork-trees, ſhrubs, and medicinal plants. There are 
ſeveral quarries of marble of all colours, cryſtal, ala- 
baſter, amethyſts, and lapis lazuli. Gold duſt has 
been found among the ſands of one or two of the 
rivers; and there are mines of tin, iron, lead, alum, 
vitriol, and ſalt. They likewiſe fiſh for coral on the 
eaſtern coaſt. The inhabitants are hardy, courage- 
ous, active, vigorous, and good ſoldiers, but apt to 
be diſcontented. The miquelets are a fort of ſoldiers 
which guard the paſſes over the mountains, and ought 

to protect travellers ; but if they are not paid to their 
minds, they ſeldom fail to pay themſelves. The river 
Lobregat divides Catalonia into two parts, the eaſt 
and weſt, according to their ſituation. This province 
comprehends 17 vigueries or territories ; two of 
which are in Rouſillon, and belong to the French. 
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The reſt are ſubject to the Spaniards, The Principal 
towns, are Barcelona the capital, Tarragona, Tor. 
toſa, Lerida, Solſonia, Cardona Vich, Girona Ser Cay 
d*Urgel, Pui Cerda, and Cervera. + 
CATAMENIA, in medicine. See Mzxszs. 
CAT AMITE, a boy kept for ſodomitical Prace 
tices. | 
CATANANCHE, CAN DIA LIONS-FooOT; a genus of 
the polygamia æqualis order, belonging to the lynge. 
neſia claſs of plants. There are three ſpecies, of which 
the cerulea is the moſt remarkable. This ſends out 
many long, narrow, hairy leaves, which are Jagged 
on their edges like thoſe of the buckſhorn plantain, 
but broader; the jags are deeper, and at greater di. 
ſtances ; theſe lie flat on the ground, turning their 
points upwards, Between the leaves come out the 
flower - ſtalks, which are in number proportionable t9 
the ſize of the plants; for, from an old thriving root, 
there are frequently eight or ten, while young plants 
do not fend out above two or three. Thele ſtalks 
riſe near two feet high, dividing into many {mall 
branches upward, garniſhed with leaves like thoſe be- 
low, but ſmaller, and without jags on their edges: 
each of theſe ſmaller branches are terminated by 


a perennial plant, and may be propagated by ſeeds or 
ſlips. The ſeeds may be ſown, in the ſpring, on a 
bed of common earth; and, in the autumn following, 
the plants may be removed to the places where th 
are to remain, The ſeeds ripen in Auguſt. This 
plant is a pretty ornament in gardens, and is eaſily 
kept within bounds. 

CATANEA, a city of Sicily, ſeated on a gulph of 
the ſame name, near the foot of Mount Etna or Gibel, 
It Yuffered greatly by earthquakes in 1669 and 1692, 
This laſt overturned the city in a moment, Eighteen 
thouſand of the inhabitants periſhed in the ruins, and 
yet the fertility of the ſoil has cauſed it to be re- 
peopled. E. Long. 15. 19. N. Lat. 37. 30. 

CATANZARO, a city in the kingdom of Naples, 
the capital of Calabria Ulterior, with a biſhop's ſee, 
It is the uſual reſidence of the governor of the pro- 
vince, and is ſeated on a mountain, in E. Long. 18.20 
N. Lat. 38. 58. 5 

CATAPHONICS, the ſcience which conſiders the 
properties of reflected ſounds. See AcousrIcs. 

CATAPLORA, in medicine, the ſame as Cons. 

CATAPHRACTA, in antiquity, a kind of coat df 
mail, which covered the ſoldier from head to foot, 
Hence cataphracti were horſemen armed with the 
cataphracta; whoſe horſes, as Salluſt ſays, were cb. 
vered with linen full of iron plates diſpoſed like fs 
thers. 

CATAPLASMA, a poultice; from xalao)a9% 
illino, to ſpread like a plaſter. Cataplaſms take their 
name ſometimes from the part to which they are F 
plied or effects they produce; ſo are called anaco" 
lema, frontale, epicarpiem, epiſpaſticum, veſicatorium; 
and, when muſtard is an ingredient, they are c 
ſinapiſms. 

Theſe kind of applications are ſofter, 
eaſy, than plaſters or ointments. They a 
of ſome vegetable ſubſtances, and applied 
conſiſtence as neither to adhere nor run! 


and more 
re forme 
of luck 3 
they e 
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alſo more uſeful when the. intention is effected by the 
rpetuity of the heat or cold which they contain, for 
la. they retain them longer than any other kind of com- 

Whos deſigned to relax, or to promote ſuppura- 
tion, they ſhould be applied warm. Their warmth, 
moiſture, and the obſtruction they give to perſpi- 
ration, is the method of their anſwering that end. 
The proper heat, when applied warm, is no more 
than to promote a kindly. pleaſant ſenſation ; for 
great heat prevents the deſign for which they are 


For relaxing and ſuppurating, none excel the white- 
bread poultice, made with the crumb of an old 
loaf, a ſufficient quantity of milk to boil the bread in 
until it is ſoft, and a little oil ; which laſt ingre- 
dient, beſides preventing the poultice from drying 
and ſticking to the ſkin, alſo retains the heat longer 


ſerve the heat longer, the poultice, when applied, 
may be covered with a ſtrong ox's bladder. 

When deſigned to repe/, they ſhould be applied 
cold, and ought to be renewed as oft as they be- 
come warm. A proper compoſition for this end, is 
a mixture of oat-meal and vinegar. - 

CATAPULTA, in antiquity, a military engine con- 
trived for the throwing of arrows, darts, and ſtones 
upon the enemy. —Some of theſe engines were of 
ſuch force that they would throw ſtones of an hun- 
dred weight. Joſephus takes notice of the ſurpri- 
ſing effects of theſe engines, and ſays, that the ſtones 
thrown out of them beat down the battlements, 
knocked off the angles of the towers, and would 
level a whole file of men from one end to the other, 
was the phalanx ever ſo deep. This was called the 

Battering CATAPULTA, and is repreſented on Plate 
LXXII. fig. 1. This catapulta is ſuppoſed to carry 
a ſtone, Cc. of an hundred weight, and therefore 
a deſcription of it will be ſifficient to explain the 
doctrine of all the reſt; for ſuch as threw ſtones of 
twelve-hundred and upwards were conſtructed on 
the ſame principles. 

The baſe is compoſed of two large beams 2, 3. 
The length of thoſe beams is fifteen diameters of the 
bore of the capitals 9. At the two extremities of 
| each beam, two double mortiſes are cut to receive 
the eight tenons of two croſs beams, each of them 
four of the diameters in length. In the centre of 
each of the beams of the baſe, and near two thirds 
of their length, a hole, perfectly round, and 16 inches 
nn diameter, ſhould be bored: theſe holes muſt be ex- 
Ws =ctly oppoſite to each other, and ſhould increaſe gra- 
dually to the inſide of the beams, fo that each of 
them, being 16 inches on the outſide towards the 


i o capitals 9, ſhould be 175 at the opening on the 
p 3 and the edges carefully rounded off. The 
apitals 


mop 9 are, in a manner, the ſonl of the machine, 
% erve to twiſt and ſtrain the cordage, which form 
ns principle or power of motion. 


R A a capitalsare either of caſt braſs „or iron; each con- 


"re Th. of a wheel with teeth, C 10, of 23 inches thick. 
n ſage or bore of theſe wheels ſhould be 114 
"he > N diamet | 

art lnoothed down. 1 round, and the edges 


the friction would be too great, 


uled. They ſhould be renewed as often as they cool. 


than the bread and milk alone would do. To pre- 
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if the capitals rubbed againſt the beams by the ex- Catapulta. 


treme ſtraining of the cordage, which draws them to- 
wards theſe beams, that inconvenience is remedied by 
the means of eight friction-wheels, or cylinders of 
braſs, about the 13th of an inch in diameter, and an inch 
and one ſixth in length, placed circularly, and turning 
upon axes, as reprelented at D 13, and B12. One of 
theſe friction-wheels at large with its ſcrew, by which 
it is faſtened into the beam, is repreſented at A. 

Upon this number of cylindrical wheels the capitals 
9 mult be placed in the beams 2, 3, ſo that the cylin- 
ders do not extend to the teeth of the wheels, which 
muſt receive a ſtrong pinion 14. By the means of 
this pinion the wheel of the capital is made to turn 
for ſtraining the cordage with the key 15. The capi- 
tal wheel has a ſtrong catch 16, and another of the 
ſame kind may be added to prevent any thing from 
giving way through the extreme and violent force of 
the ſtrained cordage. . 

The capital-piece of the machine is a nut or croſs- 
pin of iron, 17, ſeen at C, and hammered cold into 
its form. It divides the bore of the capitals exactly 
in two equal parts, and fixed in grooves about an inch 
deep. This piece, or nut, ought to be about two 
inches and one third thick at the top 18, as repre- 
ſented in the ſection at B; and rounded off and poliſh- 
ed as much as poflible, that the cords folded over it 
may not be hurt or cut by the roughneſs or edges of 
the iron. Its height ought to be eight inches, de- 
creaſing gradually 1n thickneſs to the bottom, where 
it ought to be only one inch. It muſt be very exact- 
ly inſerted in the capitals, 

After placing the two capitals in the holes of the 
two beams in a right line with each other, and fixing 
the two croſs diametrical nuts or pieces over which 
the cordage is to wind, one end of the cord is reeved 
through a hole in one of the capitals in the baſe, and 
made faſt to a nail within- ſide of the beam. The o- 
ther ſide of the cord is then carried through the hole 
in the oppoſite beam and capital, and ſo wound over 
the croſs-pieces of iron in the centre of the two capi- 
tals, till they are full, the cordage forming a large 
ſkain, The tenſion or ſtraining of the cordage ought 
to be exactly equal, that is, the ſeveral foldings of the 
cord over the capital-pieces ſhould be equally ſtrained, 
and fo near each other as not to leave the leaſt ſpace 
between them. As ſoon as the firſt folding or ſkain of 
cord has filled up one whole ſpace or breadth of the 
capital-pieces, another muſt be carried over it ; and 
ſo on, always equally ſtraining the end till no more 
will paſs through the capitals, and the ſkain of cordage 
entirely fills them, obſerving to rub it from time to 
time with ſoap. 

At three or four inches behind the cordage, thus 
wound over the capital pieces, two very ſtrong up- 
right beams 21 are raiſed : theſe are poſts of oak 14 
inches thick, croſſed over at top by another of the 


ſame ſolidity. The height of the upright beams is 74 


diameters; each ſupported behind with very ſtrong 
props 25, fixed at bottom in the extremities of the 
baſe 2, 3. The croſs-beam 24 is ſupported in the 

ſame manner by a prop in the centre, 
The tree, arm, or ſtylus 22, ſhould be of ſound 
aſh, Its length is from 15 to 16 diameters of the bore 
10 I 2 of 
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es 8 of the capitals. The end at the bottom, or that fixed 


Cataro. 


Plate Ixxu. 
BE, y 


in the middle of the ſkain, is 10 inches thick, and 14 
broad. To ſtrengthen the arm or tree, it ſhould be 
wrapped round with a cloth dipped in ſtrong glue, 
like the tree of a ſaddle, and bound very hard with 
waxed thread of the ſixth of an inch in diameter from 
the large end at bottom, almoſt to the top, as repre- 
ſented in the figure. | 

At the top of the arm, juſt under the iron-hand or 
receiver 27, a ſtrong cord is faſtened, with two loops 
twiſted one within another, for the greater ſtrength. 
Into theſe two loops the hook of a braſs pulley 28 is 
put. The cord 29 is then reeved through the pulley, 
and faitened to the roll 30. The cock or trigger 31, 
which ferves as_a ſtay, is then brought to it, and 
made faſt by its hook to the extremity of the hand 
27, in which the body to be diſcharged is placed. 
The pulley at the neck of the arm is then unhooked ; 
and when the trigger is to let it off, a ſtroke mult be 
given upon it with an iron-bar or crow of about an 
inch in diameter; on which the arm flies up with a 
force almolt equal to that of a modern mortar. The 
cuſhion or ſtomacher 23, placed exactly in the middle 
of the croſs-beam 24, ſhould be covered with tanned 
ox-hide, and ſtuffed with hair, the arm ſtriking againſt 
it with inconceivable force. It is to be obſerved, 
that the tree or arm 22 deſcribes an angle of 90 de- 
grees, beginning at rhe cock, and ending at the ſto- 
macher or cuſhion. 

CaTAPULTA for Arrows, Spears or Darts. Some 
of the ſpears, c. thrown by theſe engines, are ſaid to 
have been 18 feet long, and to have been thrown 
with ſuch velocity as to take fire in their courſe. 

ABCD. is the frame that holds the darts or 
arrows, which may be of different numbers, and 
placed in different directions. EF is a large and 
itrong iron ſpring, which is bent by a rope that goes 
over three pullies, I, K, L; and is drawn by one or 
{-ycral men; this rope may be faſtened to a pin at 
M. The rope, therefore, being ſet at liberty, the 
{pring muſt ſtrike the darts with great violence, and 
ſend them, with ſurpriſing velocity, to a great dil- 
tance. This inſtrument differs in ſome particulars 
from the deſcription we have of that of the ancients ; 
principally in the throwing of ſeveral darts at the ſame 
time, one only being thrown by theirs. 

CATARACT, in hydrography, a precipice in the 
channel of a river, cauſed by rocks, or other ob- 
ttacles, ſtopping the courſe of the ſtream, from 
whence the water falls with a greater noiſe and im- 
petuoſity: Such are the cataracts of the Nile, the Da- 
nube, Rhine, and the famous one of Niagara in A- 
merica. 

CATARACT, in medicine and ſurgery, a diſor- 
der of the humours of the eye, by which the pupilla, 
that ought to appear tranſparent and black, looks 
opaque, blue, grey, brown, &c. by which viſion is 
variouſly impeded, or totally deſtroyed. See Su- 
GERY. | 

CATARO, a town of Dalmatia, and capital of the 
territory of the ſame name, with a ſtrong caſtle, and 
a biſhop's ſee, It is ſubject to Venice, and ſeated on 
a gulph of the ſame name. E. Long. 19. 19. N. Lat. 
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C A T 
CATARACTES, in ornithology, the trivial name + 
of a ſpecies of LakUs. | 
CATARRH, in medicine, a diſtillation or defluxi. Cite 
on from the head upon the mouth and aſpera .arteri 
and through them upon the lungs. See (the Indes 
ſubjoined to) MEDICINE. 

CATASTASIS, in poetry, the third part of the 
ancient drama; being that wherein the intrigue, or 
action, ſet forth in the epitaſis, is ſupported, carried 
on, and heightened, till it be ripe for the unravellin 
in the cataſtrophe. Scaliger defines it, the full growth 
of tlte fable, while things are at a ſtand in that confu. 
ſion to which the poet has brought them. 

CATASTROPHE, in dramatic poetry, the fourth 
and laſt part in the ancient drama, or, that immedi. 
ately ſucceeding the cataſtaſis: or according to o- 
thers, the third only ; the whole drama being divided 
into protaſis, epitaſis, and cataſtrophe; or, in the 
terms of Ariſtotle, prologue, epilogue, and exode. 

The cataſtrophe clears up every thing, and is no- 
thing elſe but the diſcovery or winding up of the plot. 
It has its peculiar place : for it ought entirely to be 
contained, not only in the laſt act, but in the very 
concluſion of it; and when the plot is finiſhed, the 
play ſhould be ſo alſo. The cataſtrophe ought to tum 
upon a fingle point, ar ſtart up on a ſudden. 

The great art in the cataſtrophe is, that the clear- 
ing up of all difficulties may appear wonderful, and 
yet eaſy, ſimple, and natural. 

It is a very prepoſterous artifice of ſome writers to 
ſhew the cataſtrophe in the very title of the play, 
Mr Dryden thinks that a cataſtrophe reſulting from a 
mere change in the ſentiments and reſolutions of a per- 
fon, without any other machinery, may be ſo ma- 
naged as to be exceeding beautiful, 

It is a diſpute among the critics, whether the cata- 
ſtrophe ſhould always fall out favourably on the fide 
of virtue or not; The reaſons on the negative {ide 
ſeem the ſtrongeſt. Ariſtotle prefers a ſhocking ca- 
taſtrophe to a happy one.—The cataſtrophe is either 
ſimple or complex. The firſt is that in which there is 
no change in the ſtate of the principal perſons, nor 
any diſcovery or unravelling, the plot being only a 
mere paſſage out of agitation into quiet repoſe. In 
the ſecond, the principal perſons undergo a change of 
fortune, in the manner already defined. 

CATCH, in the muſical ſenſe of the word, a fugue 
in the uniſon, wherein, to humour ſome conceit in 
the words, the melody is broken, and the ſenſe in. 
terrupted in one part, and caught again or ſupported 
by another ; as in the catch in Shakeſpeare's play of 
the twelfth-night, where there is a catch ſung by three 
perſons, in which the humour is, that each who ling5 
calls and is called &zave in turn. 

CaTcn-F/y, in botany. See LYCHNIsS. 

Catcn-Pole, (quaſi one that catches by the pole) a 
term uſed, by way of reproach, for the bailif*s fol- 
lower or aſſiſtant. 

Catcn-Word, among printers, that placed at the 
bottom of each page, being always the firſt word 0 
the following page. 

CATECHESIS, in a general ſenſe, denotes an " 
ſtruction given any perſon in the firſt rudiments of al 


art or ſcience ; but more particularly of the Chriſta 
religion 


8 


In the ancient church, catecheſis was an 


religion. 


ens, preparatory to their receiving of bap- 
3 this Tenſe, cetecheſe ſtands contra- diſtia- 
guiſhed from my/tagegica, which were a higher part 
r inſtruction given to thoſe already initiated, and 
containing the myſteries of faith. Thoſe who give 


ſuch inſtructions are called catechiſts; and thoſe WhO 


receive them, catechumens. 50 
CATECHETIC, or CaTECHETICAL, ſomething 
that relates to oral inſtruction. in the rudiments of 
Chriſtianity, ——Cathechetic ſchools were buildings ap- 
inted for the office of the catechiſt, adjoining to 
the church, and called catechumena + ſuch was that in 
which Origen and many other famous men,read cate- 
chetical lectures at Alexandria. See CATECHUMEN. 
CATECHISM, in its primary ſenſe, an inſtruéti- 
on, or inſtitution, in the principles of the Chriſtian 


religion, delivered via voce, and ſo as to require 


frequent repetitions, from the diſciple or hearer, of 
what has been ſaid. The word is formed from x&- 
T1xtw, A compound of var and x., 9. d. circum 
ſono, alluding to the noiſe or din made in this ſort of 
exercile, or to the zeal and earneſtneſs wherewith 
things are to be inculcated over and over on the learn- 
ers, —Anciently the candidates for baptiſm were only 
to be inſtructed in the ſecrets of their religion by tra- 
dirion viva voce, without writing; as had alſo been 
the caſe among the Egyptian prieſts, and the Britiſh 
and Gaulifly druids, who only communicated the myſ- 
teries of their theology by word of mouth. 

CaTECHISM is more frequently uſed in modern. 
times for an elementary book, wherein the principal 
articles of religion are ſummarily delivered in the 
way of queſtion and aniwer, 

CATECHIST, uareyi5ns, catecheta, he that cate- 
chiſes, i. e. he that inſtructs novices in the principles 
of religion. 

CaTECHIST more particularly denotes a perſon 
appointed by the church to inſtruct thoſe intended for 
baptiſm, by word of mouth, in the fundamental ar- 
ticles of the Chriſtian faith. The catechiſts of churches 
were miniſters ufually diſtin from the biſhops and 
preibyters, and had their auditories or catechumena 
apart. Their buſineſs was to inſtruct the catechu- 
mens, and prepare them for the reception of baptiſin. 
But the catechiits did not conſtitute any diſtin& or- 
der of the clergy, but were choſen out of any other 
order, The biſhop himſelf ſometimes performed the 
office; at other times preſbyters, or even readers or 
deacons, were the catechiſts, Origen ſeems to have 
lad no higher degree in the church than reader, when 
he was made catechiſt at Alexandria, being only 
15 years of age, and conſequently incapable of the 
deaconſhip, | | | 

CATECHU, in the materia medica, the name of a 
trochie conſiſting of Japan earth and gum arabic, each 
wo onnces, and of ſugar of roſes ſixteen ounces, 
beat together with a little water. It is recommend- 


ed as a mild reſtringent, c. 


CATECHUMEN, a candidate for baptiſm, or one 


a prepares himſelf for the receiving thereof, 
N he catechumens, in church-hiſtory, were the low- 
elt order of Chriſtians in the primitive church. They 
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inſtruction given viva voce, either to children, or a» 
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had ſome title to the common name of Chriſtian, being Catechu- 


a degree above pagans and heretics, though not con- 
ſummated by baptiim. They were admſited to the 
ſtate of catechumens by the impoſition of hands, and 
the ſign of the croſs, The children of believing pa- 
rents were admitted catechumens, as ſoon as ever 
they were capable of inſtruction : but at what age 
thote of heathen parents might be admitted, is not fo 
clear. As to the time of their continuance in this 
ſtate, there were no general rules fixed about it 
but the practice varied according to the difference of 
times and places, and the readineſs and proficiency 
of the catechumens themſelves. 

There were four orders or degrees of catechu- 
mens; the firſt were thole inſtructed privately with- 
out the church, and kept at a diſtance for ſome time 
from the privilege of entering the church, to make 
them the more eager and deſirous of it. The next 
degree were the audientes, ſo called from their being 
admitted to hear ſermons, and the ſcriptures read in 
the church, but were not allowed to partake of the 
prayers. The third fort of catechumens were the 
geuu-flectentes, ſo called becauſe they received im- 
polition of hands knecling. The fourth order was 
the competentes & electi, denoting the immediate can - 
didates for baptiſm, or ſuch as were appointed to be 
baptized the next approaching feſtival ; before which, 
{iri&t examination was made into their proficiency 
under the ſeveral ſtages of catechetical exerciſes. 

After examination, they were excrciſed for twen- 
ty days together, and were obliged to faſting and 
confeſſion : tome days before baptiſm they went veil- 
ed; and it was cuſtomary to touch their ears, ſay- 
ing, Eprhatha, i.e. Be opened; as allo to anoint their 
eyes with clay; both ceremories being in imitation of 
our Saviour's practice, and intended to ſhadow out to 
the catechumens their condition both before and after 
their admiſſion into the Chriſtian church. 

CATEGORICAL, in a general ſenſe, is applied to 
thoſe things ranged under a CAT: CORY. 

CATEGORICAL alſo imports a thing to be abſolute, 
and not relative; in which ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to 
hypothetical. We fay, a catcgorical propoſition, a ca- 
tegorical ſyllogiim, c. 

A categorical anſwer denotes an expreſs and per- 
tinent anſwer made to any queſtion or objection pro- 
poſe d. 

CATEGORY, in logic, a ſeries or order of all the 
predicutes or attributes contained under any genus. 

The ſchool-philoſophers diſtribute all the objects of 
our thoughts and ideas into certain genera or claſſes, 
not ſo much, ſay they, to learn what they do not 
know, as to communicate a diſtintt notion of what 
they do know; and theſe clafles the Greeks called 
categories, and the Latins predicaments. 

Ariſtotle made ten categories, viz. quantity, qua- 
lity, relation, action, pafl:on, time, place, ſituation, 
and habit, which are uſually expreſſed by the follow - 
ing technical diſtich : | 

Arbor, ſex, ſervos, ardore, refrigerat, uſtos, 
Ruri cras ſtabo, nec tunicatus ero, 

CATEK. See Bencal., no 4. 

CATENARIA, in the higher geometry, the name 
of a curve · lme formed by a rope hanging freely from 


wo 


men. 


Catenatia. 
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Caterpillar two points of ſuſpenſion, whether the points be hori- 
zontal or not. See FLUXIONS. | | 

CATERPILLAR, in zoology, the name of all wings 
ed inſets when in their reptile or worm-ſtate.* See 
ERUCA. a 

Method of Deſireyiug CATERPILLARS on Trees.— 
Take a chafing diſh with lighted charcoal, and pla- 
cing it under the branches that are loaded with ca- 
terpillars, throw {ome pinches of brimſtone upon the 
coals. The vapour of the ſulphur, which is mortal 
to theſe inſects, will not only deſtroy all that are on 
the tree, but prevent it from being infeſted with 
them afterwards. A pound of ſulphur will clear as 
many trees as grow on ſeveral acres. This method 
has been ſucceſsfully tried in France. In the Journal 
Oeconomique, the following is ſaid to be infallible a- 
gainſt the caterpillars feeding on cabbage, and per- 
haps may be equally ſerviceable againſt thoſe that in- 
feit other vegetables. . Sow with hemp all the bor- 
ders of the ground where you mean to plant your 
cabbage ; and, although the neighbourhood 1s infeſted 
with caterpillars, the {pace incloſed by the hemp will 
be perfectly free, not one of the yermin will approach 
IT, 


Caterpillar 
Later. 


CATERPILLAR-£aters, a name given by ſome au- 
thors to a ſpecies of worms bred in the body of the 
caterpillar, and which eat its fleſh: theſe are owing 
to a certain kind of fly that lodges her eggs in the 
body of this animal, and they, after their proper 
changes, become flies like their parents. 

Mr Reaumur has given us, in his hiſtory of inſects, 
ſome very-curious particulars in regard to theſe little 
worms. Every one of them, he oblerves, ſpins itſelf 
a very beautiful caſe of a cylindric figure, made of a 
very ſtrong ſort of ſilk: theſe are the caſes in which 
this animal ſpends its ſtate of chryſalis; and they have 
a mark by which they may be known from all other 
animal productions of this kind, which is, that they 
have always a broad ſtripe or band ſurrounding their 
middle, which is black when the reſt of the caſe is 
white, and white when that is black, Mr Reamur 
has had the pains and patience to find out the reaſon 
of this ſingularity, which is this : the whole ſhell is 


ſpun of a ſilk produced out of the creature's body; 


this at firſt runs all white, and towards the end of 
the ſpinning turns black. The outſide of the caſe 
muſt neceſſarily be formed firſt, as the creature works 
from within : conſequently this is truly white all over, 
but it is tranſparent, and ſhows the laſt ſpun or black 
filk through it. It might be ſuppoſed that the whole 
inſide of the ſhell ſhould be black; but this is not the 
cale : the whole is faſhioned before this black ſilk 
comes ; and this is employed by the creature, not to 
line the whole, but to fortify certain parts only ; and 
therefore is all applied either to the middle, or to the 
two ends omitting the middle; and fo gives either a 
black band in the middle, or a blackneſs at both ends, 
leaving the white in the middle to appear. It is not 
unfrequent to find a ſort of ſmall caſes, lying about 
garden-walks, which move of themſelves; when theſe 
are opened, they are found to contain a ſmall livin 

worm. This is one of the ſpecies of theſe caterpillar- 
eaters; which, as ſoon as it comes out of the body of 
that animal, ſpins itſelf a caſe tor its transformation 
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be procured from the country where it grows. The 
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long before that happens, and lives in it without food 
till that change comes on ; and it becomes a fly like br 
that to which it owed its birth. 4 

CATESBAA, the LILY-THORN; a genus of the 
monogynia order, belonging to the tetrandria claſs of 
plants. There is only one ſpecies, viz. the ſpinoſa 
which was dilcovered in the iſland of Providence by 
Mr Cateſby, who gathered the feeds, and brought 
them to England. It riſes to the height of ten or 
twelve feet, and is covered with a pale ruſſet bark; 
the branches come out alternately, and are garniſhed 
with {mall leaves reſembling thoſe of the box-tree, 
coming out in cluſters all round the branches at cer. 
tain diſtances; the flowers hang downward, and 
come out fgom the ſide of the branches: they are ty. 
bulous, and near ſix inches long, very narrow at their 
baſe,. but widening upwards towards the top, where 
it is divided into four parts which {pread open, and 
are reflexed backward. They are of a dull yellow 
colour. This plant is propagated by ſeeds which muſt 


ſeeds muſt be ſown on a hot-bed, and are to be treat- 
ed in the ſame manner as other tender exotics. 
CATHARETICS, in pharmacy, medicines of a 
cauſtic nature, ſerving to eat off proud fleſh. 
CATHARTICS, in medicine, remedies which pro- 
mote evacuation by ſtool. See MATERIA ME Dic, 
no? 54, Ce. Ny 
 CATHECU, in botany. See ARECA. 
CATHEDRA, in a general ſenſe, a chair,—The 
word is more partictlarly uſed for a profeſſor's chair, 
and a preacher's pulpit. 
CATHEDRA is alſo uſed for the biſhop's ſee, or 
throne, in a church. 
CATHEDRAL, a church wherein is a biſhop's ſee 
or ſeat: See CHURCH, and BisHop. The word 
comes from the Greek a], © chair,” of abet 
ſedeo, “ fit.” The denomination cathedral ſeems to 
have taken its riſe from the manner of ſitting in the 
ancient churches, or aſſemblies of primitive Chriſtians: 
in theſe, the council, i. #. the elders and prieſts, was 
called Preſbyterium; at their head was the biſhop, who 
held the place of chairman, Cathedralis, or Cathe- 
draticus; and the preſbyters, who ſat on either ſide, 
were alſo called by the ancient fathers, Aſſelſores f. 
piſcoperum, The epiſcopal authority did not reſide 
in the biſhop alone; but in all the preſbyters, where- 
of the biſhop was preſident. A oathedral therefore, 
originally, was different from what it is now ; the 
Chriſtians, till the time of Conſtantine, having no li- 
berty to build any temple : by their churches they 
only meant their aſſemblies; and by cathedrals, no- 
thing more than conſiſtories. 
CATHERINE PaRR, daughter of Sir Thomas Parr, 
and widow of Nevil Lord Latimer, became afterward 
the 6th wife of Henry VIII. whom ſhe had the great 
good fortune to ſurvive, after having been in no [m1 
danger on account of her inclination to the reforme! 
doctrines. Upon Henry's death; ſhe married Lor 
Seymour, brother to the Duke of Somerſet, and dic 
in child-bed in 1548. This queen publiſhed Fray?” 
or Meditations, &c. 12mo, 1545; and among her Pa- 
pers after her death, there was found a contrite me- 


ditation on the years ſhe had paſſed in pope l, 
| J 


tin 


tus 
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; ueen Catharine Parr's Lamentation of a Sin- 
: 3 the ignorance of her blind life. This 
was publiſhed, with a pretace by the great Lord 
Burleigh, 8vo, 1548, and 1563. 

CATHERINE I, Empreſs of Ruſſia, was raiſed to 
that dignity), from the low condition of a menial ſer- 
vant, by the diſcerning Peter the Great, who mar- 
ried her in 1711. She attended the Emperor in all 


his expeditions ; and when he was ſurrounded by the 


Turks on the banks of the Pruth, his army was fa- 
ved by her prudent advice. Peter, afterwards, ne- 
ver reſolved on any affair. of conſequence without 
firſt conſulting her; ſucceſs attended him in every 
thing, and the court of Peterſburgh appeared in a 
new light. He inſtituted the order of St Katherine 
in her honour, which he gaye her power to beſtow 
on ſuch of her ſex as ſhe judged proper; and, fmally, 
appointed her his ſucce for. On the death of her 
huſband, ſhe took all proper means to ſecure the 
quiet, advance the civilization, and promote the ge- 
neral welfare, of her kingdom; and it is more than 
probable, that the reigning illuſtrious Empreſs Ca- 
therine II. has conſidered her as a bright example: 
for Catherine I. eſtabliſhed the academy of ſciences at 
Peterſburgh, now brought to ſuch perfection. She 
likewiſe increaſed the naval force of Ruflia ; and ſet 
on foot a deſign for diicovering the north-eaſt paſ- 
ſage to China.“ The lenity of this princeſs, (lays 
Voitaire, in his Life of Peter the Great,) was car- 
ricd to a degree unparallelled in the hiſtory of any na- 
tion. She promiled, that, during her reign, nobody 
ſhould be put to death; and the kept her word: ſhe 
was the firſt ſovereign that ever ſhewed this reſpect 
to the human ſpecies. Malefactors were condemyed 
to work in the mines, and other public works; a re- 
gulation not leſs prudent than humane, ſince their pu- 
niſment was rendered of ſome advantage to the 
ſtate.” She died on the 17th of May 1727; leaving 
iſſue, Anne who married Frederic Duke of Holſtein, 
and Elizabeth the late Empreſs of Ruſſia. 

CA CHERLOUGH, a town of Ireland, in the coun- 
ty of Catherlough, and province of Leinſter ; ſeated 
on the river 3arrow, 16 miles N. E. of Kilkenny. 
W. Long. 7. 1. N. Lat. 52. 45. : 

CAaTHERLOUGH, a county of Ireland, about 28 
miles in length, and 8 in breadth ; bounded on the eaſt 
by Wicklow and Wexford, on-the welt by Queen's- 
county, on the north by Kildare, and on the ſouth: and 
touth-weſt by Wexford. It contains 5600 bouſes, 42 
parittes, five baronies, or boroughs, and ſends ſix mem- 
bers to parliament, viz. two for the county, two for 
Catherlough, and two for Old Leighlen. 

CATHETER, in lurgery, a fiſtulous inſtrument, 
uſually made of filver, to be introduced into the 
bl.dder in order to ſearch for the ſtone, or diſcharge 
the urine when ſuppreſſed. 

CATHETUS, in geometry, a line or radius falling 
per) endicularly on another line or ſurface ;- thus the 
catheti of a right-angled triangle, are the two fides 
int indlude the right angle. 8 
: Car HETUS of Incidence, in catoptrics, a right line 
drawn from a point of the object, pe : dicul 
the reflecting line. R 


Carnkrus Ke ffection, or of the Eye, a right line 
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drawn from the eye perpendicular to the reflecting 

plane. 
CaTHETUS of O6liquation, a right line drawn per- 

pendicular to the ſpeculum, in the point of incidence 

or reflection, 


- CATHETvs, in architecture, a perpendicular line, 
ſuppoſed to paſs through the middle of a cylindrical 
body, as a balluſter, column, Cc. 

CATHNESS. See CAITHNESS. 

CATHOLIC, in a general ſenſe, denotes any thing 
that is univerſal or general. 

CAaTHOLIC Church. The riſe of hereſies induced 


the primitive Chriſtian church to aſſume to itſelf the 


appellation of caths/ic, being a characteriſtic to di- | 


ſtinguith itlelf from all ſeèts, who, though they had 
party names, ſometimes ſheltered themielves under 
the name of Chriſtians. 

The Romiſh church diſtinguiſhes itſelf now by the 
name ot catholic, in oppoſition to all thoſe who have 
ſeparated from her communion, and whom the con- 
{ders as heretics and ſchiſmatics, and herſelf onl 
as the true and Chriſtian church. In the ſtrict ſenſe 
of the word, there. is no catholic church in being, 
that is, no univerſal Chriſtian communion. | 

CaTHOLIC Ming, a title which hath been here- 
ditary to the kings of Spain, ever ſince Alphonſus, 
who, having gained ſeveral victories over the Sara- 
cens, and re-eſtabliſhed the Chriſtian faith in Spain, 


was honoured with the title of Catholic. Some ſay 
it was in the time of Ferdinand and Ifabella. 


CATHOLICON, in pharmacy, a kind of foft pur- 

gative electuary, ſo called, as being ſuppoſed an uni- 
verſa] purger of all humours. 
_ CATILINE (Lucius), a Roman of a noble family, 
who having ſpent his whole fortune in debauchery, 
formed the deſign of opprefling bis country, deſtroy- 
ing the ſenate, ſeizing the public treaſury, ſetting 
Rome on fire, and uſurping a fovereign power over 
his fellow-citizens. In order to ijucceed in this de- 
ſign, he drew ſome young noblemen into his plot; 
whom he prevailed upan, it is faid, to drink human 
blood as a pledge of their union. His conſpiracy, 
however, was diſcovered by the vigilance of Cicero, 
who was then conſul. Upon which, retiring from 
Rome, he put himſelf at the head of an army, with 
{everal of the conſpirators, and fought with incredi- 
ble valour againſt Petreius, lieutenant to Anthony, 
who was colleague with Cicero in the conſulſhip; but 
was defeated and killed in battle. —Salluft has given 
an excellent hiſtory of rhis conſpiracy. 

CATO (Marcus Portius), the Cenſor, one of the 
greateſt men among the ancients, was born at Tuſ- 
culum in the year of Rome 519, about the 2324 be- 
fore Chriſt. He began to bear arms at 17; and, on 
all occaſions, ſhewed extraordinary courage. He 


was a man of great ſobriety, and reckoned no bodily 


exerciſe unworthy of him. He had but one horſe 
for himſelf and his baggage, and he looked after and 
dreſſed it himſelf. 
paigns, he betook himfelf to plough his ground; not 
that he was without flaves to do it, but it was his in- 
clination. 
the ſame table with them, and partook of the ſame 
fare. He did not in the mean While neglect to cul- 


tivate 


At his return from his cam 


He dreſſed alfo like his flaves, fat down at. 


Cathetus 
| 


Cato. 
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tivate his mind, eſpecially in regard to the art of 
ſpeaking; and he employed his talents, which were 
very great, in generouſly pleading cauſes in the neigh- 
bouring cities, without tee or reward. Valerius 
"laccus, who had a country- feat near Cato, concei- 
ving an cfteem for him, perſuaded him to come to 
Rome; where Cato, by his own merit, and the in- 
fluence of fo powerful a patron, was foon taken n6- 
tice of, and promoted. He was firſt of all elected 
tribune of the ſoldiers for the province of Sicily. He 
was next made queſtor in Airica under Scipio. Ha- 
ving in this laſt office reproved him for his-profuſe- 
nets to his ſoldiers, the general aniwered, that “ he 
did not want fo exact a queſtor, but would make 
war at what expence he pleaſed; nor was he to give 


an account to the Roman people of the money he 


ſpent, but of his enterpriſes, and the execution of 
them.” Cato, provoked at this anſwer, left Sicily, 


and returned to Rome. 


Afterwards Cato was made prætor, when he ful- 
filled the duties of his office with the ſtricteſt juſtice. 
He conquered Sardinia, governed with admirable'mo- 
deration, and was created conf, Being tribune in 
the war of Syria, he gave diſtinguiſhed proots of his 
valour againſt Antiochus the Great; and at his re- 
turn ſtood candidate for the office of cenſor. But 
the nobles, who not only envied him as a zew man, 
but dreaded his feverity, ſet up againſt him ſeven 

2owerful competitors. Valerius Flaccus, who had 
introduced him into public life, and had been his-col- 
league in the conſulſhip, was a ninth candidate, and 
thele two united their intereſts. On this occaſion 
Cato, far from employing ſoft words to the people, or 
giving hopes of gentleneſs or complaiſance in the exe- 
cation of his office, loudly declared from the roſtra, 
with a threatening look and voice, © That the times 
required firm and vigorous , magiſtrates, to put a ſtop 
to that growing luxury which menaced the republic 
with ruin; cenſors who would cut up the evil by the 
roots, and reſtore the rigour of ancient diſcipline.” 
It is to the honour of the people of Rome, that, not- 
withſtanding theſe terrible intimations, they prefer- 
red him to all his competitors, who courted them by 
promiſes of a mild and eaſy adminiſtration : the co- 
mitia alſo appointed his friend Valerius to be his col- 
league, without whom he had declared that he could 
not hope to compaſs the reformations he had in view. 
Cato's merit, upon the whole, was ſuperior to that of 
any of the great men who ſtood againſt him. He 
was temperate, brave, and indefatigable ; frugal of 
the public money, and not to be corrupted. There is 
ſcarce any talent requiſite for public or private life 
which he had not received from nature, or acquired 
by induſtry. He was a great ſoldier, an able ſtateſ- 
man, an eloquent orator, a learned hiſtorian, and ve- 
ry knowing in rural affairs. Yet, with all theſe ac- 
compliſhments, he had very great faults. His ambi- 
tion being poiloned with envy, diſturbed both his own 
peace and that of the whole city as long as he lived. 
Though he would not take bribes, he was unmerciful 
and unconſcionable in amaſſing wealth by all ſuch means 
as the law did not punnſh. 

The firſt act of Cato in his new office, was naming 
his colleague to be prince of the ſenate: after which 
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longing to ſee ſome body die a violent death, had re. 


part of the cenſor's conduct ſeemed - ſo cruel to the 


a ſtatue to be erected to his honour in the temple of 


E 
the cenſors ſtruck out of the liſt of che ſenators the 
names of ſeven perſons; among whom was Lucius >. 
the brother of T. Flaminius. Lucius, when conſy 
and commandipg in Gaul, had with his own hand mur. 
dered a Boian of diſtinction, a deſerter to the Romans. 
and he had committed this murder purely to gratify 
the curioſity of his pathic, a young Carthagiuian, Who, 


proached the general for bringing him away from 
Rome juſt when there was going to be a fioht of - 
gladiators. Titus Flaminius, full of indignation at 
the diftonour done to his brother, brought the affair 
before the people; and inſiſted upon Cato's giving the | 
reaſon of his proceeding. The cenſor related the 
ftory ; and when Lucius denied the fact, put him to 
his oath. The accuſed, refuling to ſwear, was deem. 
ed guilty; and Cato's cenſure was approved. But no 


nobles and their wives, as the taxes he laid upon luxu- 
ry in all its branches; dreſs, houſhold-furniture, wo- 
mens toilets, chariots, flaves, and equipage. Theſe 
articles were all taxed at three per cert. of the real 
value. The people, however, in general, were pes. 
ſed with his regulations; inſomuch that they ordered 


Health, with an inſcription that mentioned nothing of 
his victories or triumph, but imported only that by his 
wiſe ordinances in his cenſorſhip he had reformed the 
manners of the republic Plutarch relates, that be- 
ſore this, upon ſome of Cato's friends expreſſing their 
ſurpriſe, that while many perſons without merit or 
reputation had ſtatues, he had none; he anſwered, 
4 had much rather it ſhould be aſked why the people 
have not erected a ſtatue to Cato, than why they 
have.” Cato was the occaſion of the third Punic war. 
Being diſpatched to Africa to terminate a difference 
between the Carthaginians and the king of Numidia, 
on his return to Rome he reported, that Carthage was 
grown exceſſively rich and populous, and he warmly 
exhorted the ſenate to deſtroy a city and republic, du 
ing the exiſtence of which, Rome could never be {ate, 
Having brought from Africa ſome very large figs, be 
ſhewed them to the conſcript fathers in one of the 
lappets of his gown. - „ The country, (ſays he), 
where this fine fruit grows, is but a three days voyage 
from Rome.” We are told, that from this time be 
never ſpoke in the ſenate upon any ſubject, without 
concluding with theſe words, © I a alſo of opinion, 
that Carthage ought to be deſtroyed.” He judged, 
that, for a people debauched by proſperity, nothing 
was more to be feared than a rival ſtate, alw) 
powerful, and now from its misfortunes grown vi 
and circumſpect. He held it neceflary to remove al 
dangers that could be apprehended from withont, 
when the republic had within ſo many diſtempe? 
threatening her deſtruction. | 

From the cenſor dignified and ſevere, the read 
will not perhaps be diſpleaſed to turn his view Ww® 
Cato ſociable and relaxed. For we ſhould have a fl 
notion of him, if we imagined that nothing but # Y 
auſterity prevailed in his ſpeech and behaviour. - 
the contrary, he was extremely free ; and often u 
his friends at table intermixed the converſation W 


lively diſcourſes and witty ſayings. Of theſe F * 


Feiner men ere, 5 = 4 
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fed a pretty large number; we ſhall relate 
a wy and har 2 aſs of Balzae's paraphraſe, and.the 
reface with which he introduces it. . The very 
cenſors, though ſadneſs ſeemed to be one of the func- 
tions of their office, did not altogether lay aſide rail- 
lery. They were not always bent upon ſeverity; and 
the firſt Cato, that troublelome and intolerable honeſt 
man, ceaſed ſometimes to be troubleſome and intole- 
rable. He had ſome glimpſes of mirth, and ſome in- 
tervals of good humour. He dropped now and then 
ſome words that were not unpleaſant, and you may 
judge of the reſt by this. He had married a very 
handſome wife; and hiſtory tells us that ſhe was ex- 
tremely afraid of the thunder, and loved her huſband 
well. Theſe two paſſions prompted her to the ſame 
thing ; ſhe always pitched upon her huſband as a ſanc- 
tuary againſt thunder, and threw herſelf into his arms 
at the firſt noiſe ſhe fancied ſhe heard in the ſæky. Cato, 
who was well pleaſed with the ſtorm, and very wil- 
ling to be careſſed, could not conceal his joy. He re- 
vealed that domeſtic ſecret to his friends; and told 
them one day, ſpeaking of his wife, © that ſhe had found 
out a way to make him love bad weather; and that 
he never was ſo happy as when Jupiter was angry.“ 
It is worth obſerving, that this was during his cenſor- 
ſhip ; when he degraded the ſenator Manlius, who 
would probably have been conſul the year after, only 
for giving a kiſs to his wife in the day-time, and in 
the preſence of his daughter. 3 
Cato died in the year of Rome 604, aged 85. He 
wrote ſeveral works. 1. A Roman hiſtory. 2. Con- 
cerning the art of war. 3. Of rhetoric. 4. A trea- 
tiſe of huſbandry. Of theſe, the laſt only is extant. 
Caro (Marcus Portius), commonly called Cato i- 
nor, or Cato of Utica, was great grandſon of Cato 
the cenſor, It is ſaid, that from his infancy he diſco- 
vered, by his ſpeech, by his countenance, and even 
his childiſh ſports and recreations, an inflexibility of 
mind ; for he would force himſelf ro go through with 
whatever he had undertaken, though the taſk was ill- 
ſuited to his ſtrength, He was rough towards thoſe 
Arg ae him, and quite untractable when threat- 
ened; was rarely ſeen to laugh, or even to ſmile ; 
was not eaſily ds. Bo to anger ; but if once incen- 
ſed, hard to be pacified. Sylla having had a friendſhip 
for the father of Cato, ſent often for him and his bro- 
ther, and talked familiarly with them. Cato, who 
was then about 14 years of age, ſeeing the heads of 
great men brought there, and obſerving the ſighs of 
thoſe that were preſent, aſked his preceptor, Wh 
does no body kill this man ?” Becauſe, ſaid the other, 
he is more feared than he is hated. The boy replied, 
Why then did you not give me a ſword when you 
brought me hither, that I might have ſtabbed him, 
and freed my country from this ſlavery ? 
3 _ 8 4 the m_ ogy, 
1 l is character, under Antipater of 
of 5 and applied himſelf diligently to the ſtudy of 
8 oquence he likewiſe ſtudied, as a neceſlary 
cans to defend the cauſe of juſtice, and he made a 


very conſiderabl 1 j in 
er e proficiency in that ſcience. To in 


the extre 


bodily ſtrength, he inured himſelf to ſuffer 
mes of heat and cold ; and uſed to make 


Journeys on foot, and bare-hcaded in all ſeaſons. When 
Vor. III. 
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he was ſick, patience and abſtinence were his only 
remedies : he ſhut himſelf up, and would ſee no body 
till he was well. Though remarkably ſober in the 
beginning of his life, making it a rule to drink bnt 
once after ſupper, and then retire, he inſenſibly con- 
trated a habit of drinking more freely, and of ſit- 
ting at table till morning. His friends endeavour- 
ed to excuſe this, by ſaying that the affairs of the 
public engroſſed his attention all the day; and that, 
being ambitious of knowledge, he paſſed the night in 
the converſation of philoſophers. Cæſar wrote that 
Cato was once found dead drunk at the corner of a 
ſtreet, early in the morning, by a great number of 
people who were going to the levee of ſome great 
man; and that when, by uncovering his face, they 
perceived who it was, they bluſhed for ſhame : © You 
would have thought, (added Cæſar), that Cato had 
found them drunk, not they him.” Pliny obſerves, 
that by this reflection Cæſar praiſes his enemy at the 
ſame time that he blames him. And Seneca, his ex- 
travagant panegyriſt, ventures to aſſert, that it is eaſi- 
er to prove drunkenneſs to be a virtue, than Cato to 
be vicious. He affected ſingularity, and, in things 
indifferent, to act directly contrary to the taſte and 
faſhions of the age. Magnanynity and conftancy are 
generally aſcribed to him ; and Seneca would fain 


make that haughtineſs and contempt for others, which 


in Cato accompanied thoſe virtues, a matter of praiſe. 
Cato, fays Seneca, having received a blow in the 
face, neither took revenge nor was angry ; he did 
not even pardon the affront, but denied that he had re- 
ceiv?d it, His virtue raiſed him ſo high, that injury 
could not reach him. He is reputed to have been 
chaſte in his youth. His firſt love was Lepida ; but 
when the marriage was upon the point of being con- 
cluded, Metellus Scipio, to whom ſhe had been pro- 
miſled, interfered, and the preference was given to 
him. This affront extremely exaſperated our Stoic. 
He was for going to law with Scipio ; and when his 
friends had diverted him from that deſign, by ſhew- 
ing him the ridicule of it, he revenged himſelf by 
making verſes upon his rival. When this firſt flame 
ſubſided, he married Attilia the daughter of Serranus, 
had two children by her, and afterwards divorced her 
for her very indiſcreet conduct. 


He ſerved as a volunteer under Gallius in the war 


of Spartacus; and when military rewards were of- 
fered him by the commander, he refuſed them, be- 
cauſe he thought he had no right to them. Some 
years after, he went a legionary tribune into. Mace- 
donia under the prætor Rubrius : in which ſtation he 
appeared, in his dreſs, and during a march, more like 
a private ſoldier than an officer : but the dignity of 
his manners, the elevation of his ſentiments, and the 
ſuperiority of his views, ſet him far above thoſe who 
bore the titles of generals and proconſuls. It is ſaid, 
that Cato's deſign in all his behaviour was to engage 
the ſoldiers to the love of virtue; whoſe affections he 
engaged thereby to himſelf, without his having that 
in his intention. © For the ſincere love of virtue, 
(adds Plutarch), implies an affection for the virtuous. 
Thoſe who praiſe the worthy without loving them, 
pay homage to their glory; but are neither admirers, 
nor imitators of their virtues.” When the time of 
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his ſervice expired, and he, was leaving the army, the 


— ſoldiers were all in tears; fo effectually had he gained 


their hearts by his condeſcending manners, and ſhar- 
ing in their labours. After his return home, he was 
choſen to the queſtorſhip ; and had ſcarce entered on 
tis charge, when he made a great reformation in the 
queſtor's office, and particularly with regard to the re- 
gilters. Theſe regiſters, whoſe places were for life, 
and through whoſe hands paſſed inceſſantly all the pu- 
blic accounts, being to act under young magiſtrates 
unexperienced in buſineſs, Aſſumed an air of impor- 
tance; and, inſtead of aſking orders from the queſ- 
tors, pretended to direct and govern as if they them- 
ſelves were the queſtors. Cato reduced them to their 
proper ſphere. | 

One thing by which Cato extremely pleaſed the 
people, was his making the aſſaſſins to whom Sylla had 
given conſiderable rewards out of the treaſury, for 
murdering the proſcribed, diſgorge their gains. Plu- 
tarch tells us, that Cato was fo exact in diſcharging 
the duties of a ſenator, as to be always the firſt who 
came to the houſe, and the laſt who left it; and that 
he never quitted Rome during thoſe days when the 
ſenate was to fit. Nor did he fail to be preſent at 
every aſſembly of the people, that he might awe thoſe 
who, by an ill- judged facility, beſtowed the public mo- 
ney in largeſſes, and frequently, through mere favour, 
granted remiſſion of debts due to the ſtate. At firſt 
his auſterity and ſtiffneſs diſpleaſed his colleagues; 
but afterwards they were glad to have his name to 
oppoſe to all the unjuſt ſolicitations, againft which 
they would have found it difficult to defend them- 
ſelves. Cato very readily took upon him the tafk of 
refuſing. 

Cato, to keep out a very bad man, put in for the 
tribunate. He ſided with Cicero againſt Catiline, 
and oppoſed Cæſar on that occaſion. His enemies 
fent him to recover Cyprus, which Ptolemy had for- 
feited, thinking to hurt his reputation by ſo difficult 
an undertaking ; yet none could find fault with his 
conduct. * | 

Cato laboured to bring about an agreement be- 
tween Cæſar and Pompey ; but ſeeing it in vain, he 
{ſided with the latter. When Pompey was flain, he 
fled to Utica ; and being purſued by Czfar, adviſed 
his friends to be gone, and throw themſelves on Cæ- 
ſar's clemency. His fon, however, remained with 
him; and Statilius, a young man, remarkable for his 
hatred to Czlar. 

The evening before the execution of the purpoſe 
he had formed with regard to himſelf, after bathing, 
he ſupped with his friends, and the magiſtrates of the 
city. They fat late at table, and the converſation 
was lively. The diſcourſe falling upon this maxim 
of the Stoics, that “ the wiſe man alone is free, 
„ and that the vicious are flaves,” Demetrius, who 
was a Peripatetic, undertook to confute it from the 
maxims of his ſchool. Cato, in anſwer, treated the 
matter very amply ; and with ſo much earneſtneſs 
and vehemence of voice, that he betrayed himſelf, 
and confirmed the ſuſpicions of his friends, that he 
deſigned to kill himſelf. When he had done ſpeaking, 
a melumcholy filence enſued ; and Cato perceiving it, 
turned the diſcourſe to the preſent ſituation of affairs, 
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expreſſing his concern for thoſe who had. been obl. 
ged to put to ſea, as well as for thoſe who had deter. 
mined to make their eſcape by land, had a dry and 
ſandy deſart to paſs. After ſupper, the compan 

being difmiſſed, he walked for ſome time with a fey 
friends, and gave his orders to the officers of th, 
- : and going into his chamber, he embraced bi 
on and his friends with more than uſual tenderneſ;, 
which farther confirmed the ſuſpicions of the reſolu. 
tion he had taken, Then laying himſelf down on his 
bed, he took up Plato's Dialogue on the Immortal 

of the Soul. Having read for ſome time, he locked 
up, and miſſing his ſword, which his fon had removed 
while he was at ſupper, he called a flave, and aſed 
who had taken it away ; and receiving no pertinent 
anſwer, he reſumed his reading. Some time after 
he aſked again for his ſword ; and, without ſhewing 
any impatience, ordered it to be brought to him; 
but, having read out the book, and finding nobody had 
brought him his ſword, he called for all his ſervantz, 
fell into a rage, and ſtruck one of them on the mouth 
with ſo much violence, that he very much hurt his 
own hand, crying out in a paſſionate manner, “ What! 
do my own ſon and family conſpire to betray me, and 
deliver me up naked and unarmed to the enemy ?” 
Immediately his fon and friends ruſhed into the room; 
and began to lament, and to beſeech him to change his 
reſolution. Cato raifing himſelf, and looking fiercely 
at them, How long is it, ſaid he, ſince I have loſt 
my ſenſes, and my fon is become my keeper ? Brave 
and generous ſon, why do you not bind your father's 
hands, that when Cæſar comes, he may find me un- 
able to defend myſelf ? Do you imagine that without 
a {word I cannot end my life? Cannot I deſtroy y 
ſelf by holding my breath for ſome moments, or by 
ſtriking my head againſt the wall ?” His ſon anſwer- 
ed with his tears, and retired. Apollonides and De- 
metrius remained with him, and to them he addrefled 
himſelf in the following words: “ Is it to watch over 
me that you fit ſilent here? Do you pretend to force 
a man of my years-to live ? or can you bring any 
reaſon to prove, that it is not baſe and unworthy of 
Cato to bey his ſafety of an. enemy ? or why do you 
not perſuade me to unlearn what I have been taught, 
that, rejecting all the opinions I have hitherto de- 
fended, I may now, by Cæſar's means, grow wiler, 
and be yet more obliged to him than for life alone? 
Not that I have determined any thing concerning my- 
ſelf; but I would have it in my power to perform 
what I ſhall think fit to reſolve upon : and I ſhall not 
fail to aſk your counſel, when 1 have occaſion to at 
up to the principles which your philoſophy teaches. 
Go tell my ſon, that he ſhould not compel his father 
to what he cannot perſuade him.” They withdrev, 
and the ſword was brought by a young flave. Cat 
drew it, and finding the. point to be ſharp ; © Now, 
(ſaid he,) I am my own maſter :” And, Jaying l 
down, he took up his book again, which, it 1s fe, 
ported, he read twice over. After this he flept o 
ſoundly that he was heard to ſnore by thoſe who wett 
near him. About midnight he called two of his _ 
men, Cleanthes his phyſician, and Butas whom , 
chiefly employed in the management of his affairs. 
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Romans were gone ; to the phyſician he gave his 


hand to be dreſſed, which was {welled by the blow 
he had given his ſlave. This being an intimation that 
he intended to live, gave great joy to his family. 
Butas ſoon returned, and brought word that they were 
all gone except Craſſus, who had ſtaid upon ſome bu- 
ſinels, but was juſt ready to depart. He added, that 
the wind was high, and the ſea rough. Theſe words 
drew a ſigh from Cato. He ſent Butas again to the 
port to know, whether there might not be ſome one, 
who, in the hurry of embarkation, had forgot ſome 
neceſſary proviſions, and had been obliged to put back 
to Utica, It was now break of day, and Cato ſlept 

et à little more, till Butas returned to tell him, that 
all was perfectly quiet. He then ordered him to ſhut 
his door; and he flung himſelf upon his bed, as if he 
meant to finiſh his night's reſt; but immediately he 
took his ſword, and ſtabbed himſelf a little below his 
cheſt ; yet not being able to ule his hand ſo well by 
reaſon of the ſwelling, the blow did not kill him. It 
threw him into a convulſion, in which he fell from his 
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ATOPTRICS is that part of optics which explains 
the properties of reflected light, and particularly 
that which is reflected from mirrors. 

As this and the other branches of OpT1cs are fully 
treated under the collective word, we ſhall, in the 
preſent article, 1/?, Juſt give a ſummary of the prin- 
ciples of the branch, in a few plain aphoriſms, with 
ſome preliminary definitions; and, 24%, Inſert a ſet 
of entertaining experiments founded upon them. 


SECT. I. Definitions. 


t. Every poliſhed body that reflects the rays of 
light is called a mirror, whether its ſurface be plane, 
ſpherical, conical, cylindric, or of any other form 
whatever. | 

2. Of mirrors there are three principally uſed in 
optical experiments, which are, the plane mirror, 
GHI, (fig. 2.) the ſpherical convex mirror, GI, 
( + and the ſpherical concave mirror, GHI, 

Ig. 5. £ 

3- The point K, (fig. 4, 5.) round which the re- 
flecting ſurface of a ſpherical mirror is deſcribed, is 
called its centre. The line KH, drawn from its 
center perpendicular to its two ſurfaces, is the axis of 
the mirror, and the point H, to which that line 1s 
drawn, is its vortex. | 

4. The diſtance between the lines AG and BG, 
(hg. 3.) is called the angle of incidence, and the di- 

ance between BG and CG is the angle of reflection. 


SECT. II. Apboriſins. 


1. The image DF, (fig. 3.) will a 
; | . 3. ppear as far be- 
hind the mirror, as the object. AC is before it. 


2. The Image will appear of the ſame ſize, and in 


the ſame poſition as the object. 


3 ſuch mirror will refle& the image of an 
Jeet of twice its own length and breadth, 


bed, and overturned a table near'it. The noiſe gave 
the alarm; and his ſon, and the reſt of the family, 
entering the room, found him weltering in his blood, 
and his bowels half out of his body. The ſurgeon, 
upon examination, found that his bowels were not cut; 
and was preparing to replace them, and bind up the 
wound, when Cato, recovering his ſenſes, thruſt the 


ſurgeon from him, and, tearing out his bowels, im- 


mediately expired, in the 48th year of his age. 

By this raſh act, independent of all moral or reli- 
gious conſiderations, he carried his patriotiſm to the 
higheſt degree of political frenzy,: for Cato, dead, 
could be of no uſe to his country; but, had he pre- 
ſerved his life, his counſel might have moderated Cæ- 
ſar's ambition, and (as Monteſquieu obſerves) have 
given a different turn to public affairs. 

CATOCHE, or CaTocnvs, a diſeaſe, by which 
the patient is rendered in an inſtant as immoveable as 
a ſtatue, without either ſenſe or motion, and continues 
in the ſame poſture he was in at the moment of his be- 
ing ſeized. See (the Index ſubjoined to) MEDICINE. 


5 


4. If the object be an opaque body, and its rays 
fall on the mirror nearly in direct lines, there will 
be only one image viſible, which will be reflected by 
the inner ſurface of the glaſs. But 

5. If the object be a luminous body, and its rays 
fall very obliquely on the mirror, there will appear, 
to an eye placed in a proper polition, ſeveral images ; 
the firſt of which, reflected from the outer ſurface of 
the glaſs, will not be ſo bright as the ſecond, reflec- 
ted ſtom the inner ſurface. The following images, 
that are produced by the repeated reflections of the 
rays between the two ſurfaces of the glaſs, will be 


in proportion leſs vivid, to the eighth or teuth, which 
will be ſcarce viſible, 
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I. The image DF, (fig. 4.) will always appear xr 12 5 


behind it. 


ſpherical 


2. The image will be in the ſame poſition as the convex 


object. 

3. It will be leſs than the object. 

4. It will be curved,” but not, as the mirror, ſphe- 
rical, 

5. Parallel rays falling on this mirror will have the 
focus or image at halt the diſtance of the center K, 
from the mirror. 

6. In converging rays, the diſtance of the object 
muſt be equal to half the diſtance of the center, to 
make the image appear behind the mirror, 

7. Diverging rays will have their image at leſs than 


half the diſtance of the center. If the object be placed 


in the center of the mirror, its image will appear at 
one-eighth of that diſtance behind it. 


mirror. 


1. That point where the image appears of the ſame 111. 4 2 
dimenſions as the object, is the center of that mirror. ſpherical 


2. Parallel rays will have their focus at one half the concave 


diſtance of the center. 


3. Converging rays will form an image before the 
mirror. | 


4. In diverging rays, if the object be at leſs than 
one half the diſtance of the center, the image will be 


10 K 2 behind 


mirror. 
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dehind the mirror, erect, curved, and magnified, as 
DEF, (ig. 5.) but if the diſtance of the object be 

reater, the image will be before the mirror, invert- 
ed and diminiſhed, as DEF, (fig. 6.) 

5. The ſun's rays falling on a concave mirror, and 
being parallel, will be collected in a focus at half the 
diſtance of its center, where their heat will be aug- 
mented in proportion of the ſurface of the mirror to 
that of the focal ſpot. | 

6. If a luminous body be placed in the focus of a 
concave mirror, its rays being reflected in parallel 
lines, will ſtrongly enlighten a ſpace of the fame di- 
menſion with the mirror, at a great diſtance. If the 
luminous object be placed nearer than the focus, its 
rays will diverge, and conſequently enlighten a lar- 
ger ſpace, It is on this principle, that reverberators 
are conitructed, 

IV. In all plane and ſpherical mirrors the angle of 
incidence is equal to the angle of reflection, 


SECT. III. Entertaining Experiments. 


I. Carey I. Of all our ſenſes the ſight is certainly ſubject to 
tical illuſi- the greateſt illuſion. The various writers on optics 
_ have delcribed a great number of inſtances in which 
it deceives us, and have conſtantly endeavoured to 
inveſtigate the cauſes, to explain their effects, and to 
reconcile appearance with reality. We every day 
diſcover new phenomena, and doubtleſs many more 
are relerved for poſterity. It frequently happens, 
moreover, that a diſcovery which at firſt ſeemed of 
little conſequence, has led to matters of the higheſt 
importance. 

Take a glaſs bottle A, (fig. 4.) and fill it with wa- 
ter to the point B; leave the upper part BC empty, 
and cork it in the common manner. Place this bottle 
oppoſite a concave mirror, and beyond its focus, that 
it may appear reverſed, and before the mirror (lee 
ſect. ii. aphor. 4. of aſpher. concave mirror,) place 
yourſelf ſtill further diſtant than the bottle, and it will 
appear to you in the ſituation a, 6, c, (fig. 5.) 

Now it is remarkable in this apparent bottle, that 
the water, which, according to all the laws of catop- 
trics, and all the experiments made on other objects, 
ſhould appear at a 6, appears on the contrary at 6 c, 
and conſequently the part a 6 appears empty. 

If the bottle be inverted and placed before the mir- 
ror, (as in bg. 6.) its image will appear in its natu- 
ral, erect poſition; and the water, which is in reali- 
iy at BC, will appear at 4 b. | 

If while the bottle is inverted it be uncorked, and the 
water run gently out, it will appear that while the part 
BC is emptying, that of 4 b in the image is filling; and 
what is likewiſe very remarkable, as ſoon as the bot- 
tle is empty the illuſion ceaſes, the image alſo ap- 

aring entirely empty. If the bottle likewiſe be 
quite full there is no illuſion. 

If while the bottle is held inverted, and partly emp- 
ty, ſome drops of water fall from the bottom A to- 
wards BC, it ſeems in the image as if there were 
formed at the bottom of the part a6, bubbles of air 
that roſe from a to ; which is the part that ſeems 
fall of water, All thele phenomena conſtantly ap- 
pe ar. 


Plate Ixxiii. 
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The remarkable circumſtances in this experi 
are, firſt, not only to ſee an object where it is n 
but alſo where its image is not; and ſecondly, that of 
two objects which are really in the ſame place, as the 
ſurface of the bottle and the water it contains, the one 
is ſeen at one place, and the other at another; and 
to ſee the bottle in the place of its image, and the wa. 
ter where neither it, nor its image, are. 

II. Conſtruct a box AB, of about a foot long, eipht l , 
inches wide, and fix high; or what other 2 aee 
ſion you ſhall think fit, provided it does not greatly bond 
vary from theſe proportions, | vhs 

On the inſide of this box, and againſt each of its be 
oppoſite ends A and B, place a mirror of the ſame v1 
ſize. Take off the quickſilver from the mirror that 
you place at B, for about an inch and an half, at the 
part C, where you are to make a hole in the box of 
the ſame ſize, by which you may ealily view its in. 
ſide, Cover the top of the box with a frame, in 
which muſt be placed a tranſparent glaſs, covered 
with gauze, on the ſide next the inner part of the 
box. Let there be two grooves at the parts E and 
F to receive the two painted ſcenes hereafter men- 
tioned. On two pieces of cut paſteboard let there be 
{kilfully painted on both ſides (ſee fig. 8. and g.) any 
ſubject you think proper ; as woods, gardens, bowers, 
colonades, Cc. and on two other paſteboards, the 
ſame ſubje&ts on one ſide only; obſerving that there 
ought to be on one of them ſome object relative to 
the ſubject placed at A, that the mirror placed at D 
may not reflect the hole at C on the oppoſite ſide. 

Place the two boards painted on both ſides in the 

ooves E and F; and thoſe” that are painted on one 
ſide only, againſt the oppoſite mirrors C and D; and 
then cover the box with its tranſparent top. This 
— page be placed in a ſtrong light to have a good 
eftect. 

When the eye is placed at C, and views the objects 
on the inſide of the box, of which ſome, as we have 
ſaid, are painted on both ſides, they are ſucceſſively 
reflected from one mirror to the other; and if, for 
example, the painting conſiſts of trees, they will ap- 
pear like a very long viſta, of which the eye cannot 
diſcern the end : for each of the mirrors repeating 
the objects, continually more faintly, contribute great- 
ly to augment the illuſion. 7 

HI. Take a ſquare box ABCD, of about fix inches Il! 
long, and twelve high; cover the inſide of it with = 
four plane- mirrors, which muſt be placed perpendict- ,, 
lar to the bottom of the box CHFD. k 

Place certain objects in relief on the bottom of this 
box ; ſuppoſe, for example, a piece of fortification, 
(as fig. 11.) with tents, ſoldiers, &c. or any other 

ubject that you judge will produce an agrecable effect 
by its diſpoſition when repeatedly reflected by the 
mirrors. 

On the top of this box place a frame of glaſs, in 
form of the bottom part of a pyramid, whole bale 
AGEB is equal to the ſize of the box: its top ILV 
muſt form a ſquare of ſix inches, and ſhould not be 
more than four or five inches higher than the bob. 
Cover the four ſides of this frame with a gauze, that 
the inſide may not be viſible but at the top ILY 


Which ſhould be covered with a tranſparent . 
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the illuſion will occaſion no ſmall ſurprize, and afford V. Within the caſe ABCD, place four mirrors, v. Opaque 
-eat entertainment. : ; O,P,Q,R, fo diſpoſed that they may each of them . | N 
Note, The nearer the opening ILN is to the make an angle of forty-five degrees, that is, that they 1 ä 17 
top of the box, the greater will be the apparent ex- may be half way inclined from the perpendicular, as an ſparents HD 
tent of the ſubject. The ſame will happen if the four in the figure. In each of the two extremities AB, plate lzxiii. 1 
mirrors placed on the ſides of the box be more ele va- make a circular overture, in one of which fix the tube fig. 1, 3 
ted. The objects, by either of theſe diſpoſitions, GL, in the other the tube MF, and obſerve that in ill 
will appear to be repeated nine, twenty-five, forty- each of theſe is to be inſerted another tube, as H no 
nine times, Cc. by taking always the ſquare of the and IF. ; 08 
odd numbers of the arithmetical progreſſion 3, 5, 7, 9, Furniſh the firſt of theſe tubes with an object-glaſs 1 
&c. as is very eaſy to conceive, if we remember at G, and a concave eye-glaſs at F. You are to ob- 
that the ſubject encloſed in the box is always in the ſerve, that in regulating the focus of theſe glaſles, 
centre of a {quare, compoſed of ſeveral others, equal with regard to the length of the tube, you are to ſup- 
to that which forms the bottom of the box. poſe it equal to the line G, or viſual pointed ray, which 
Other pieces of the ſame kind (that is viewed from entering at the overture G, is reflected by the four 
above) may be contrived, in which mirrors may be mirrors, and goes out at the other overture F, where 
placed perpendicular on a triangular, pentagon, or the ocular glats is placed. Put any glaſs you will into 
hexagon, (that is, a three, five, or ſix- ſided) plane. the two ends of the moveable tubes H and I; and 
All theſe different diſpoſitions, properly directed, as laſtly place the machine on a ſtand E, moveable at the 
well with regard to the choice as poſition of the ob- point 8, that it may be elevated or depreſſed at plea- 
jects, will conſtantly produce very remarkable and lure. 5 
pleaſing illuſions. When the eye is placed at F, and you look through 
If inſtead of placing the mirrors perpendicular, the tube, the rays of liglit that proceed from the object 
they were to incline equally, ſo as to form part of T, paſſing through the glaſs G, are ſucceſſively reflec- 
a reverſed pyramid, the ſubject placed in the box ted by the mirrors, O, P, Q, and R, to the eye at F, 
would then have the appearance of a very extenſive and there paint the object T, in its proper ſituation, 
globular or many- ſided figure. and theſe rays appear to proceed directly from that 
rn. IV. On the hexagonal or ſix-ſided plane ABC DEF object. 
. draw ſix ſemi-diameters GA, GB, GC, GD, GE, The two moveable tubes H and I, at the extremi- 
oer; and on each of theſe place perpendicularly, two ties of each of which a glaſs is placed, ſerve only the 
plane mirrors, which muſt join exactly at the center more to diſguiſe the illuſion, for they have no commu- 
G#*, Decorate the exterior boundary of this piece nication with the interior part of the machine. This "Te 
(which is at the extremity of the angles of the hexa- inſtrument being moveable on the ftand E, may be | 
gon) with fix columns, that at the | 4 time ſerve directed to any object ; and if furniſhed with proper 1 
to ſupport the mirrors, by grooves formed on their glaſſes will anſwer the purpoſe of a common perſpec- 1 
inner ſides. (See the profile H) Add to theſe columns tive. f It 
their entablatures, and cover the edifice in ſuch man- The two moveable tubes H and I being brought to- 4 
ner as you ſhall think proper. gether, the machine is directed toward any object, 41 
In each one of theſe fix triangular ſpaces, eontain- and deſiring a perſon to look in at the end F, you aſk | A 
ed between two mirrors, place little figures of paſte- him if he lee diſtinctly that object. You then ſepa- bes 
board, in relief, repreſenting ſuch objects as when rate the two moveable tubes, and leaving a ſpace be- 11 
ſeen in an hexagonal form will produce an agreeable tween them ſufficient to place your hand, or any o- | i 
effect. To theſe add ſmall figures of enamel; and ther ſolid body{ you tell him that the machine has the 11 
take particular care to conceal, by fome object that power of making objects viſible through the moſt | 
has relation to the ſubject, the place where the mir- opaque body; and as a proof you deſire him then to 11 
ö rors join, which, as we have faid before, all meet in look at the ſame object, when, to his great ſurprize, 11 
the common center G. he will ſee it as diſtin& as when there was no ſolid | 
When you look into any one of the ſix openings of body placed between the tubes. 
this palace, the objects there contained being repeated Note, This experiment is the more extraordina- 
ſix times, will ſeem entirely to fill up the whole of ry, as it is very difficult to conceive how the effect is 
the building, This illuſion will appear very remark- produced. The two arms of the caſe appearing 
able; eſpecially if the objects made choice of are pro- to be made to ſupport the perſpective glaſs; and to 
ry adopted to the effect that is to be produced by whatever object it is directed, the effect is {till the 
Irrors. ſame. 70 


a 


* 


. 

When you look into this box through the glaſs 
ILN, the mirrors that are diametrically oppoſite 
each other, mutually reflecting the figures incloſed, the 
eve beholds a boundleſs extent, completely covered 
with theſe objects; and if they are properly diſpoſed, 


7 . 
7 if you place between two of theſe mirrors 
Part of a fortification, as a curtain and two demiba- 


ins 


ſtions, you will ſee an entire citadel, with its ſix ba- 
ſtions. Or if you place part of a ball room, ornamen- 
ted with chandeliers and figures in enamel, all thoſe 
objects being here multiplied, will afford a very plea- 
ſing yroſpedt. 
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VI. In the partition AB, make two overtures, CD, VI. VII. The 


and EF, of a foot high, and ten inches wide, and 


Magician's 


mirrors, 


about 
a fig. 2. 
Theſe mirrors, placed back to back, muſt be as thin as poſſible. N 


: COD: _ tubes muſt terminate in the ſubſtance of the caſe, and not enter the inſide, that they may not hinder the effect 
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Fig. 3. 


relative to theſe mirrors is quite different. 


E 


about a foot diſtant from each other. Let them be at 
the common height of a man's head; and in each of 
them place a tranſparent glaſs, ſurrounded with a 
frame, like a common mirror. 

Behind this partition place two mirrors H and I, 
inclined to it in an angle of forty-five degrees“: let 
them be both 18 inches {quare : let all the ſpace be- 
tween them be incloſed by boards or paſteboard, paint- 
ed black, and well cloſed, that no light may enter: let 
there be alſo two curtains to cover them, which may 
be drawn aſide at pleaſure. 

When a perſon looks into one of theſe ſuppoſed 
mirrors, inſtead of ſeeing his own face, he will per- 
ceive the object that is in front of the other ; ſo that 
it two perſons preſent themſelves at the ſame time 
before thele mirrors, inſtead of each one ſeeing himſelf, 
they will reciprocally ſee each other. 

Note, There ſhould be a ſconce with a candle placed 
on each ſide of the two glaſſes in the wainſcot, to en- 
lighten the faces of the perſons who look in them, 
otherwile this experiment will have no remarkable 


effect. | 
This experiment may be conſiderably improved by 


placing the two glaſſes in the partition, in adjoining 


rooms, and a number of perſons being previouſly 
placed in one room, when a ſtranger enters the other, 
you may tell him his face is dirty, and deſire him to 
look in the glaſs, which he will naturally do; and on 
ſeeing a ſtrange face he will draw back : but return- 
ing to it, and ſeeing another, another, and another, 
like the phantom kings in Macbeth, what his ſurprize 
will be is more eaſy to conceive than expreſs. After 
this, a real mirror may be privately let down on the 
back of the glaſs; and if he can be prevailed to look in 
it once more, he will then, to his further aſtoniſhment, 
{ce his own face; and may be told, perhaps perſuad- 
ed, that all he thought he Aw before was mere imagi- 
nation. . 

How many tricks, leſs artful than this, have paſſed 
in former times for ſorcery; and paſs at this time, in 
ſome countries, for apparitions ? | 

Note, When a man looks in a mirror that is pla- 
ced perpendicular to another, his face will appear 
entirely deformed. If the mirror be a little inclined, 
ſo as to make an angle of eighty degrees (that is, one- 
ninth part from the perpendicular) he will then ſee 
all the parts of his face, except the noſe and forehead. 
If it be inclined to fixty degrees (that is, one-third 
part) he will appear with three noſes and fix eyes: 
in ſhort, the apparent deformity will vary at each 
degree of inclination ; and when the glaſs cores to 
forty-five degrecs, (that is, half way down) the face 
will vaniſh. If, inſtead of placing the two mirrors 
in this ſituation, they are fo diſpoſed that their junc- 
tion may be vertical, their different inclinations will 
produce other effects; as the ſituation of the object 
The ef- 


lects of theſe mirrors, though remarkable enough, oc- 


cuſions but lirtle ſurpriſe, as there is no method of 


concealing the cauſe by which they are produced, 
VII. Make a box of wood, of a cubical figure, 

ACBD, of about fifteen inches every way. Let it be 

{ixcd on the pedeſtal P, at the uſual height of a man's 


* That is, half-way between a line drawn perpendicular to the ground and its ſurface, 


F 


head. In each fide of this box let there be an open. 
* an oval form, of ten inches high, and ſeven 
wide. 

In this box place two mirrors A, D, with their 
backs againſt each other; let them crols the box in a 
diagonal line, and in a vertical poſition. Decorate 
the openings in the ſides of this box with four oval 
frames and tranſparent glaſſes, and cover each of them 
with a curtain, ſo contrived that they may all draw 
up together, 

Place four perſons in front of the four ſides, and at 
equal diſtances from the box, and then draw up the 
curtains that they may fee themſelves in the mirrors; 
when each of them, inſtead of his own figure, will 
{ee that of the perſon who is next him, and who, at 
the ſame time, will ſeem to him to be placed on the 
oppoſite fide. Their confuſion will be the greater, as 
it will be very difficult for them to diſcover the mir. 
rors concealed in the box. The reaſon of this phz- 
nomenon is evident ; for though the rays of light may 
be turned aſide by a mirror, yet, as we have before 
ſaid, they always appear to proceed in right lines. n 

VIII. Provide a box ABCD of about two feet long, m 
fifteen inches wide, and twelve inches high. At the erh 
end AC place a concave mirror, the focus of whoſe 7% 
parallel rays is at eighteen inches from the reflecting 1 
ſurface. At IL place a paſteboard blacked, in which 
a hole is cut ſufficiently large to ſee on the mirror N, 
the object placed at BEFD. 

Cover the top of the box, from A to I, cloſe, that 
the mirror H may be entirely darkened. The other 
part IB, muſt be covered with a glaſs, under which 
is placed a gauze. 

Make an aperture at G, near the top of the {ide 
E B; beneath which, on the inſide, place, in ſucceſſi- 
on, paintings of different ſubjects, as viſtas, landſcapes, 
&c. ſo that they may be in front of the mirror H. Let 
the box be ſo placed that the object may be ſtrongly 
illumined be the ſun, or by wax lights placed under 
the encloſed part of the box Al. 

By this ſimple conſtruction the objects placed at GD 
will be thrown ints their natural perſpective ; and if 
the ſubjects be properly choſen, the appearance will 
be altogether as pleaſing as in optical machines of a 
much more complicated form. 

Note, A glaſs mirror ſhould be always here uſed, 
as thoſe of metal do not repreſent the objects with 
equal vivacity, and are beſide ſubject to tarniſh. It is 
alſo neceſſary that the box be ſufficiently large, that 
you may not be obliged to uſe a mirror whoſe focus 
is too ſhort; for in that caſe, the right lines near the 
border of the picture will appear bent in the mirror, 
which will have a diſagreeable effect, and cannot be | 
avoided. 5 1 

IX. The rays of a luminous body placed in the ſo- * 
cus of a concave mirror being reflected in parallel 1 
lines, if a ſecond mirror be placed diametrically op- dach 
poſite the firſt, it will, by collecting thoſe rays in its nes 
ſocus, ſet fire to a combuſtible body. my 

Place two concave mirrors, A and B (fig. 8.) 
bout twelve or fifteen feet diſtance from each other, 
and let the axis of each of them be in the ſame line- 


In the focus C, of one of them, place a live coal 5 


at à · mins 
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in the focus D of the other, ſome gun · powder. With reflections of light from being thrown on the mirror ; 
a pair of double bellows, which make a continual blaſt, in æ word, ſo diſpoſe the whole that it may be as little 
keep conſtantly blowing the coal, and notwithſtand- enlightened as poſlible, | : 

ing the diſtance between them the powder will pre- When a perſon is placed at the point G, he will 
ſently take fire. perceive the flower that is behind the partition, at the 
It is not neceſſiry that theſe mirrors be of meta] top of the pot at D, but on putting out his hand to 


or braſs, thoſe made of wood or paſteboard, gild- pluck it, he will find that he attempts to graſp a ſha- 
ed, will produce the exploſion, which has ſometimes dow. 


taken effect at the diſtance of fifty feet, when mir- The phenomena that may be produced by means 0/ſervation, 
rors of eighteen inches, or two feet diameter, have of concave mirrors are highly curious and aſtoniſhing. 
been uſed. By their aid, ſpectres of various kinds may be exju- 


This experiment ſucceeds with more difficulty at bited. Suppoſe, for example, you were to tell any 
great diſtances ; which may proceed from the moi- one, that at ſuch an hour, and in ſuch a place, he ſhould 
{ture in a large quantity of air. It would doubtleſs - ſee the apparition of an abſent or deceaſed friend (of 
take effect more readily, if a tin tube, of an equal dia- whoſe portrait you are in poſſeſſion). In order to 
meter with the mirrors, were to be placed between produce this phantom, inſtead of the hole in the par- 
them. tition AB, in the laſt figure, there muſt be a door, 

3 Xx. Behind the partition AB, place, in a poſition which opens into an apartment to which there is a 
0 ſomething oblique, the concave mirror EF, which conſiderable deſcent. Under that door you are to 
muſt be at leaſt ten inches in diameter, and its diſtance place the portrait, which mult be inverted and ſtrongly 
from the partition equal to three-fourths of the di- illuminated, that it may be lively reflected by the mir- 
{tance of its center. ror, which muſt be large and well poliſhed. Then ha- 
In the partition make an opening of ſeven or eight ving introduced the incredulous ſpectator at another 
inches, either ſquare or circular : it muſt face the mir- door, and placed him in the proper point of view, 
ror, and be of the ſame height with it. Behind this you ſuddenly throw open the door at AB, when, to 
partition place a ſtrong light, ſo diſpoſed that it may his great aſtoniſhment, he will immediately ſee the 
not be ſeen at the opening, and may illumine an ob- apparition of his friend. ; 
ject placed at C, without throwing any light on the It will be objected, perhaps, that this is not a per- 
mirror. feq apparition, becauſe it is only viſible at one point 
Beneath the aperture in the partition place the ob- of view, and by one perſon. But it ſhould be remem- 
je&t C, that you intend ſhall appear on the outſide of bered, that it was an eſtabliſhed maxim in the laſt cen- 
the partition, in an inverted poſition; and which we turies, that a ſpectre might be vilible to one perſon 
will ſuppoſe to be a flower. Before the partition, and not to others. So Shakeſpeare makes both Ham- 
and beneath the aperture, place a little flower-pot D, let and Macbeth fee apparitions that were not viſible 
the top of which ſhould be even with the bottom of to others, preſent at the ſame time. It is not un- 
the aperture, that the eye, placed at G, may ſee the likely, moreover, that this maxim took its riſe from 
flower in the ſame poſition as if its ſtalk came out of certain apparitions of this kind that were raiſed b 
the pot. the monks, to ſerve ſome purpoles they called religi- 
Take care to paint the ſpace between the back part ous; as they alone were in poſſeſſion of what little 
of the partition and the mirror black, to prevent any learning there then was in the world. 
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CATOPTROMANCY, Karorrpparrex, a kind of aſſiſted by Father Rouille a brother Jeſuit. Catrou 
divination among the ancients; ſo called, becauſe con- died in 1737; and this laſt hiſtory was continued by 
fiſting in the application of a mirror. The word is Rouille, who died in 1740. 
formed from dare, ſpeculum, © mirror,“ and war CATTI, a people of Germany, very widely ſpread; 
Tex, divinatio, „ divination.” Pauſanias ſays, it was on the eaſt reaching to the river Sala, on the north to 
in uſe among the Achaians ; where thoſe who were Weſtphalia; occupying, beſides, Heſſe, the Wetterau, 
ſick, and in danger of death, let down a mirror, or and part of the tract on the Rhine, and on the banks 
looking-glaſs, faſtened by a thread, into a fountain be- of the river Lolme. The Hercynian foreſt began and 
fore the temple of Ceres ; then, logking in the glaſs, ended in their country. | 
if they ſaw a ghaltly dishgured face, they took it as a CATTLE, a collective word, which ſignifies the 
ſure ſign of death: on the contrary, if the fleſh ap- fſourfooted animals, which ſerve either for illing the 
peared freſh and healthy, it was a token of recovery. ground, or for food to men. They are diſtinguiſhed 
Sometimes glaſſes were uſed without water, and the into large, or black cattle; and into ſmall cattle : of 
images of things future repreſented in them. See the former are horſes, . bulls, oxen, cows, and even 
GaSTROMANCY. | calves and hciters; amongſt the latter are rams, ewes, 
_ CATROU (Francis), a famous Jeſuit born at Paris ſheep, lambs, goats, kids, Cc. Cattle are the chief 
in 1659. He was engaged for twelve years in the ſtock of a farm: they who deal in cattle are ſtyled 
Journal de Trevoux, and applicd himſelf at the ſame graziers. 
ume to other works, which diſtinguiſhed him among CATTERTHUN, a remarkable Caledonian poſt, 
the learned. He wrote a general Hiſtory of the a few miles north of the town of Brechin in the county 

ogul empire, and a Roman hiſtory, in which he was of Angus in Scotland. Mr Pennant deſcribes it as of 
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Catullus uncommon ſtrength. 


Catz. 
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« Tt is (ſays he) of an oval 
form, made of a ſtupendous dike of looſe white ſtones, 
whole convexity, from the baſe within to that with- 
ont, is 122 feet. On the outſide a hollow, made by 
the diſpoſition of the ſtones, ſurrounds the whole. 
Round the baſe is a deep ditch, and below that about 
100 yards, are veſtiges of another, that went round 
the hill. The area within the ſtony mound is flat; 
the axis, or length of the oval, is 436 feet, the trani- 
verſe diameter 200. Near the eaſt ſide is the foun- 
dation of a rectangular building; and on moſt parts 
are the foundations of others {mall and circular : all 
which had once their ſuperſtructures, the ſhelter of the 
ſleſſors of the poſt: there is allo a hollow, now al- 
moſt filled with ſtones, the well of the place.“ There 
is another fortification, bat of inferior ſtrength, in the 
neighbourhood, It is called the Brow: Catterthun, 
from the colour of the ramparts which are compoled 
only of earth. It is of a circular form, and conſiſts of 
various concentric dikes. On one fide of this rites a 
ſmall rilt, which, running down the hill, has formed a 
deep gully. From the tide of the fortreſs is another 
rampart, which extends parallel to the rill, and then 
reverts, forming an additional poſt or retreat. Fhe 
meaning of the word Catter-thun is Camp-town ; and 
Mr Pennant thinks theſe might probably be the poſts 
occupied by the Caledonians before their engagement 
at the foot of the Grampian Mountains with the cele- 
brated Agricola. See ( Hiſtory of ) SCOTLAND. 

CATULLUS (Caius Valerius), a Latin poet, born 
at Verona, in the year of Rome 666, The harmo- 
ny of his numbers acquired him the eſteem and friend- 
ſhip of Cicero, and other great men of his time. Ma- 
ny of his poems, however, abound with groſs obſce- 
nities. He wrote ſatirical verſes againſt Cæſar, un- 
der the name of Marmoro. He ſpent his whole life 
in a ſtate of poverty; and died in the flower of his 
age, and the height of his reputation, Joleph Scali- 
ger, Paſſerat, Muret, and Iſaac Voſſius, have written 
learned notes on this poet. 

CATZ. (James), a great civilian, politician, and 
Dutch poet, was born at Browerſhaven, in Zealand, 
in the year 1577. After having made ſeveral voy- 
ages, he fixed at Middleburg ; and acquired by his 
pleadings ſuch reputation, that the city of Dort choſe 
him for its penſionary; as did alſo, ſome time after, 
that of Middleburg. In 1634, he was nominated penſi- 
onary of Holland and Wet Friefland ; and in 1648, he 
was elected keeper of the ſeal of the ſame ſtate, and 
ſtadtholder of the fiefs: but ſome time after, he re- 
{ſigned theſe employments, to enjoy the repoſe which 
his advanced age demanded, As the poſt of grand 
penſionary had been fatal to almoſt all thoſe who had 
enjoyed it, from the beginning of the republic till that 
time, Catz delivered up his charge on his knees, be- 
fore the whole aſſembly of the ſtates, weeping for 
joy, and thanking God for having preſerved him from 
the inconveniencies that ſeemed attached to the duties 
of that office. But though he was reſolved to ſpend the 
reſt of his days in repoſe, the love of his country en- 
gaged him to comply with the deſires of the ſtare, 
who importuned him to go on an embaſly to England, 
in the delicate conjuncture in which the republic ſound 
itſelf during the protectorate of Cromwell. At his 
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work fo highly valued by the Dutch. 
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return, he retired to his fine country ſeat at Sorgyliet, c 
where he lived in tranquillity till the year 1660 in * 
which he died. He wrote a great number of N 
in Dutch; moſt of which are on moral ſubjects, and 
ſo eſteemed, that they have been often printed in al 
the different ſizes; and next to the Bible, there is n 


CATZENELLIBO GEN, a town of Germany, in 
the lower part of the upper circle of the Rhine, with 
a ſtrong caſtle. It is capital of a county of the ſame 
name. E. Long. 7. 38. N. Lat. 50. 20. 

CAVA, a conſiderable and populous town of Italy 
in the kingdom of Naples, and in the Hither Pring. 
pato, with a biſhop's tee. It is ſituated at the foot of 
Mount Metelian, in E. Long. 15. $5. N. Lat. 40. 40. 

CAVAILLAN, a town of France in Comtal Ve. 
naiſſin, with a biſhop's ſee, It is ſituated on the river 
Durance, in a fertile and pleaſant country. E. Long, 
4. 17. N. Lat. 43. 52. a 

CAVALCANTE (Guido), a nobleman of Flgrence 
in the 13th century, who having followed the 
of the Guelfes, experienced the changeableneſs o 
fortune. He ſhewed great ſtrength of mind in his 
misfortunes, and never neglected to improve his ta- 
lents. He wrote a treatiſe in Italian concerning ſtyle, 
and ſome verſes which are eſteemed. His poem on 
the love of this World, has been commented on by 
{ſeveral learned men. | 

CAVALIER; a horſeman, or perſon mounted on 
horſeback ; eſpecially if he be armed withal, and have 
a military appearance. 

Anciently, the word was reſtrained to a knight, or 
miles. The French {till uſe Chevalier in the ſame ſenſe, 

CAVALIER, contidered as a faction. See BRITAIN, 
no 109. | 

CAVALIER, in fortification, an elevation of earth of 
different ſhapes, ſituated ordinarily in the gorge of a 
baſtion, bordered with a parapet, and cut into more 
or leſs embraſures, according to the capacity of the 
cavalier. Cavaliers are a double defence for the faces 
of the oppolite baſtion : they defend the ditch, break 
the beſiegers galleries, command the traverſes in dry 
moats, ſcour the faliant angle of the counterſcarp, 
where the beſiegers have their counter-batteries, and 
enfilade the enemies trenches, or oblige them to mul- 
tiply their parallels: they are likewite very fervice- 
able in defending the breach and the retrenchments 
of the belieged, and can very much incommode the en- 
trenchments which the enemy make, being lodged in 
the baſtion. 

CAVALIER, in the menage, one that underſtands 
horſes, and is practiſed in the art of riding them. 

CAVALIERI (Bonaventure), an eminent mathe- 
matician in the 17th century, a native of Milan, and 
a triar of the order of the Jeſuati of St Jerome, Was 
profeſſor of mathematics at Bologna, where he pub- 
liſhed ſeveral mathematical books, particularly the 
Method of Indiviſibles. He was a ſcholar of Galileo. 
His Directorium generale Uranometricum contains 
great variety of moſt uſeful practices in trigonomettj 
and aſtronomy. His trigonometrical tables in that 
work are excellent. 

CAVALRY, a body of ſoldiers that charge ® 


horleback. The word comes from the hays of 
valeric, 
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valerie, and that from the corrupt Latin, caballus, a 
a Roman cavalry conſiſted wholly of thoſe cal- 
led equites, or knights, who were a diſtinct order in 
the diſtribution of citizens. —The Grecian cavalry were 
divided into cataphractæ and non cataphractæ, i. e. in- 
to heavy and light armed. —Of all the Greeks, the 
Theſſalians excelled molt in cavalry, The Lacede- 
monians, inhabiting a mountainous country, were hut 
meanly furniſhed With cavalry, till, carrying their 
arms into other countries, they found great occaſion 
for horſes to ſupport and cover their foot. The A- 
thenian cavalry, for a conſiderable time, conſiſted on- 
ly of 96 horſemen: after expelling the Perſians out 
Greece, they increaſed the number to 300 and af- 
terwards to 1200, which was the higheſt pitch of the 
Athenian cavalry. The Turkiſh cavalry conſiſts 
partly of Spahis, and partly of horſemen raiſed and 
maintained by the Zaims and Timariots. 

The chief uſe of the cavalry is to make frequent 
excurſions to diſturb the enemy, intercept his con- 
voys, and deſtroy the country: in battle to ſupport 
and cover the foot, and to break through and diſor- 
der the enemy; alſo to ſecure the retreat of the foot. 
Formerly, the manner of the fighting of the cavalry 
was, after firing their piſtols or carabines to wheel 
off, to give opportunity for loading again. Guſtavus 
Adolphus is ſaid to have firſt taught the cavalry to 
charge through, to march ſtraight up to the enemy, 
with the ſword drawn in the bridlehand, and each 
man having fired his piece, at the proper diſtance, to 
betake himſelf to his ſword, and charge the enemy as 
was found moſt advantageous. 

CAVAN, a town of Ireland, and capital of a coun- 
ty of the ſame name, in the province of Ulſter, ſitua- 
ted in W. Long. 7. 32. N. Lat. 5. 04. 

Cavan, a county of Ireland, 47 miles in length, 
and 23 in breadth; is bounded on the eaſt by Mo- 
naghan, and on the ſouth by Longford, Weit-Meath, 
and Eaſt-meath. It has but.two towns of any note, 
viz, Cavan and Kilmore. It ſends five members to 
parliament ; two for the county, two for Cavan, and 


37 pariſhes, ſeven baronies, and two boroughs. 
CAUCASUS, the name of a very high mountain of 
Aſia, being one of that great ridge which runs between 
the Black and Caſpian ſeas. Sir John Chardin de- 
{cribes this as the higheſt mountain, and the moſt dif- 
ficult to paſs, of any he had ſeen. It has frightful 
precipices, and in many places the roads are cut out 
of the ſolid rock. At the time he paſſed it, the moun- 
tam was entirely covered with ſnow ; ſo that, in many 
places, his guides behoved to clear the way with ſho- 
vel. The mountain is 36 leagues over, and the ſummit 
of it eight leagnes in breadth. The top is perpetually 
covered with {now ; and our traveller relates, that the 
two laſt days he ſeemed to be in the clouds, and was 
not able to ſee 20 paces before him. Excepting the 
very top, however, all the parts of Mount Caucaſus 
«re extremely fruitful; abounding in honey, corn, 
fruits, hogs, and large cattle. The vines tw eine a- 
ut the trees, and riſe ſo high, that the inhabitants 
cannot gather the fruit from the uppermoſt branches. 


here are many ſtreams of excellent water, and a 
Vol. III. 
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combs ., 


one for Kilmore. It contains upwards of 8000 houſes, 
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vaſt number of villages. The inhabitants are for the Cauci , 
moſt part Chriſtians of the Georgian Church. They k 
have fne complexions, and the women are very 3 
beautiful. —In the winter they wear ſnow-ſhoes in 
the form of rackets, which prevent their ſinking in 


the ſnow, and enable them to run upon it with great 
{wiftneſs. | 


CAUCI. See Cnavci. 


CAUDEBEC, a rich, populous, and trading town in 
Normandy, and capital of the territory of Caux. It 
is {ſeated at the foot of a mountain near the river 
Seine, in E. Long. o. 46. N. Lat. 40. 30. 

CAUDEX, by Malphigi and other botaniſts, is uſed 
to ſignity the ſtem or trunk of a tree: by Linnz- 
us, the ſtock or body of the root, part of which a- 
ſcends, part deſcends. The aſcending part raiſes it- 
{elf gradually above ground, ſerving trequently for a 
trunk, and correſponds in ſome meaſure to the candex 
of former writers : the deſcending part ſtrikes gradu- 
ally downward into the ground, and puts forth ra- 
dicles or ſmall fibres, which are the principal and eſ- 
ſential part of every root“. The deſcending caudex * See Rade 
therefore correſponds to the radix of other botaniſts. c. 
Agreeably to this idea, Linnæus conſiders trees and 
ſhrubs as roots above ground ; an opinion which is 
confirmed by a well known fact, that trees when in- 
verted, put forth leaves from the deſ nding caudex, 
and radicles or roots from the aſcending. For the va- 
rieties in the deſcending caudex, ſee che article Ra 
Dix. 

CAVE, any large ſubterraneous hollow. Theſe were 
undoubtedly the primitive habitations, before men be- 
gan to build edifices above ground. The primitive 
method of burial was allo to repoſite the bodies in 
caves, Which ſeems to have been the origin of cata- 
They long continued the proper habitati- * See Ct = 
ons of ſhepherds. Among the Romans, caves, (au- comb. 
tra), uſed to be conſecrated to nymphs, who were 
worſhipped in caves, as other gods were. in temples. 
The Perſians alſo worſhipped their god Mithras in a 
natural cave conſecrated for the purpoſe by Zoroal- 
ter, The cave of the nymph Egeria is ſtill ſhewn 
at Rome. Kircher, after Gaftarellus, enumerates di- 
vers ſpecies of caves; as divine, natural, &c.—Of na- 
tural caves ſome are poſſeſſed of a medicinal virtue, as 
the Grotto de Serpente ; others are poilonous or me- 
phitical; ſome are replete with metalline exhalations, 
and others with waters, Divine caves were thoſe 
ſaid to affect the human mind and paſſions in various 
ways, and ever to inſpire with a knowledge of future 
events. Such were the ſacred caverns at Delphi which 
inſpired the Pythia; the SibyPs cave at Cumæ, {till 
ſhewn near the lake Avernus ; the cave of Tropho- 


*nius, Ce. 


Cave (Dr William), a learned Engliſh divine, 
born in 1637, educated in St John's college Cam- 
bridge; and ſucceſſively miniſter of Haſely in Oxford- 
ſhire, Allhallows the Great in London, and of Iſling- 
ton. He became chaplain to Charles II. and in 1684 
was inſtalled a canon of Windſor. He compiled the 
Lives of the Primitive Fathers in the three firſt centuries 
of the church, which is eſteemed a very uſeful work ; 
and Hiſtoria Literaria, &c. in which he gives an ex- 
act account of all who had writ for or againſt Chriſti- 
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anity, from the time of Chriſt to the 14 century: 
which works produced a warm controverſy between 
Dr Cave and M. Le Clerc, who was then - writing 
his Biblicthegue Univerſelle in Holland, and who charg- 
ed the doctor with partiality, Dr Cave died in 
1713. ' 

CAVFARE, Ca vEER, or CAvIARY, a kind of food 
lately introduced into Britain. It is made of the hard 
roes of ſturgeon *, formed into ſmall cakes, about an 
inch thick and three or four inches broad. The me- 
thod of making it, is by taking out of the ſpawn all the 
nerves or ſtrings, then waſhing it in white-wine or vi- 
negar, and (ſpreading it on a table. It is then ſalted and 
preſſed in a fine bag; after which it is caſed up in a 
veſſel with a hole at the bottom, that if any moiſture 
is left it may run out. This kind of food is in great 
requeſt among the Moſcovites, on account of their 
three lents, which they keep with a ſuperſtitious ex- 
actneſs; wherefore the ltalians ſettled at Moſcow 
drive a very great trade in this commodity through- 
out that empire, there being a prodigious quantity of 
{turgeon taken at the mouth of the Wolga and other 
rivers which fall into the Caſpian ſea. A pretty large 
quantity of the commodity is allo conſumed in Italy 
and France. They get the caveare from Archangel, 
but commonly buy it at ſecond hand of the Englith and 
Dutch. — Accor ing to Savary, the beſt caveare brought 
from Muſcovy is prepared from the belluga, a fiſh eight 
vor ten fect long, caught in the Caſpian ſca, which is 
much preferable to that made of the ſpawn of ſturge- 
on. A kind of caveare, or rather ſauſage, is alſo 
made from the ſpawn of ſome other fiſhes; particu- 
larly a fort of mullet caught in the Mediterranean, 
Sce Muc, and BoTARGoO. 

CAVEAT, in law, a kind of proceſs in the ſpiri- 
tual courts, to ſtop the proving of a will, the grant- 
ing tithes of adminiſtration, &c. to the prejudice of 
another. It is alſo uſed to ſtop the inſtitution of a 
clerk to a benefice. | | 

CAVEATING, in fencing, is the ſhifting the ſword 
from one fide of that of your adverſary to the other. 

CAVEDO, in commerce, a Portuguele long mea- 
ſure, equal to 27454. Enplith inches. 

CAVENDISH (Thomas), of Suttolk, the ſecond En- 
gliſhman that ſailed round the globe, was deſcended 
trom a noble family in Devonſhire. Having diflipated 
his fortune, he reſolved to repair it at the expenſe of 
the Spaniards. He failed from Plymouth with two 
{mall ſhips in July 1586 ; paſled through the ſtraits of 
Magellan ; took many rich prizes along the coaſts of 
Chili and Peru; and near California poſſeſſed himſelf 
of the St Ann, an Acapulco ſhip, with a cargo of im- 
menſe value. He completed the circumnavigation of 
the globe, by returning home round the Cape of Good 
Hope, and reached Plymouth again in September 
1588. On his arrival, it is ſaid, that his ſoldiers and 
{ailors were clothed in (ilk, his fails were damaſk, 
and his topmaſt was covered with cloth of gold. His 
acquired riches did not laſt long: he reduced himſelf, 
in 1591, to the expedient of another voyage; which 
was far ſrom being ſo ſucceſsful as the former; he 
went no farther than the ſtraits of Magellan, where 
the weather obliging him to return, he died of grief 
on the coaſt of Brazil. 
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CavenDIsH (Sir William), deſcended of an anci. c. 
ent and honourable family, was born about the year | 
I 505, the ſecond fon of Thomas Cavendiſh, of Cayen. 
diſh in Suffolk, clerk of the pipe in the reign of Henry 
VIII. Having had a liberal education, he was taken 
into the family of the great cardinal Woolſey, whom 
he ſerved in the capacity of gentleman-uſher of the 
chamber, when that ſuperb — — maintained the dig- 
nity of a prince. In 1527 he attended his maſter on 
his ſplendid embaſſy to France, returned with him to 
England, and was one of the few who continued 
faithful to him in his diſgrace. Mr Cavendiſh waz 
with him when he died, and delayed going to court 
till he had performed the laſt duty of a faithful fer. 
vant by ſeeing his body decently interred. The kin 
was ſo far from diſapproving of his conduR, that he 
immediately took him into his houſehold, made him 
treaſurer of his chamber, a privy counſellor, and af. 
terwards conferred on him the order of knighthood, 
He was allo appointed one of the commiſſioners for 
taking the ſurrender of religious houſes. In 15 40 he 
was nominated one of the auditors of the court of 
augmentations, and ſoon after obtained a grant of ſe. 
veral conſiderable lordſhips in Hertfordſhire. In the 
reign of Edward VI. his eſtates were much increaſed 
by royal grants in ſeven different counties; and he ap- 
pears to have continued in high favour at court during 
the reign of queen Mary. He died in the year 1557, 
He was the founder of Chatſworth, and anceſtor of 
the dukes of Devonſhire. He wrote“ The life and 
death of cardinal Woolſey :” printed at London 1667; 
reprinted in 1706, under the title of © Memoirs of 
the great favourite cardinal Woolley.” 
- CavenDisn (William), duke of Newcaſtle, grand- 
fon of Sir William Cavendiſh, was born in 1592. In 
1610, he was made knight of the bath ; in 1620, 
raiſed to the dignity of a peer, by the title of baron 
Ogle, and viſcount Mansfield ; and in the third year 
of king Charles I. created earl' of Newcaſtle upon 
Tyne, and baron Cavendiſh of Boleſover. He was 
after this made governor to the prince of Wales, af. 
terwards Charles II. When the firſt troubles broke 
out in Scotland, and the king's treaſury was but indif- 
ferently provided, he contributed ten thouſand pounds; 
and alſo raiſed a troop of horſe, conſiſting of about 
two hundred knights and gentlemen, who ſerved at 
their own charge, were commanded by the earl, and 
honoured with the title of “ the prince's troop.” He 
had after this the command of the northern counties; 
and was conſtituted general and commander in chief 
of all the forces that might be raiſed north of Trent, 
and of ſeveral counties ſouth of that river. He aſ- 
terwards raiſed an army of eight thouſand horſe, foot, 
and dragoons ; with which he took ſome towns, and 
gained ſeveral important victories. On this, he was 
advanced to the — of marquis of Newcaltle : 
but his majeſty's affairs being totally ruined by the 
raſhneſs of prince Rupert, he, with a few of the prin” 
cipal officers of the army, went abroad, and ſtaid for 
ſome time at Paris ; where, notwithſtanding the vaſt 
eſtate he had when the civil war broke out, his el! 
cumſtances were now ſo bad, that himſelf and w. 
were reduced to the neceſſity of pawning their cloat 
for a dinner. He afterwards removed to _ 
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ovgh under great difliculties, reſided for ſe- 
— 1 — but, notwithſtanding his diſtreſles, he 
was treated, * exile of eighteen years, with 
extraordinary marks of diſtinction. On his return 
to England at the reſtoration, he was advanced to the 
dignity of earl of Ogle and duke of Newcaſtle. He 
ſpent his time in a. country retirement, and was the 


tron of men of merit. His grace died in 1679, - 


aged 84. He wrote a treatiſe on horſemanſhip, which 
is eſteemed ; and ſome comedies, which are not. 

Mr Granger obſerves, that he was maſter of many 
accompliſhments, and was much better qualified for a 
court than a camp: that he underſtood horſemanſhip, 
muſic, and poetry; but was a better horleman than 
muſician, and a better muſician than poet. 

CavkxDISsH (Margaret), ducheſs of Newcaſtle, fa- 
mous for her voluminous productions, was born about 
the latter end of the reign of James I. and was the 
youngeſt ſiſter of Lord Lucas of Colcheſter. She 
married the duke of Newcaſtle abroad in 1645; and 
on their return after the reſtoration, ſpent the re- 
mainder of her life in writing plays, poems, with the 
life of her huſband, to the amount of about a dozen 
of ſolios. What gives the beſt idea of her un- 
bounded paſſion for ſcribbling, (ſays Mr W alpole), 
was her ſeldom reviſing the copies of her works, leſt, 
as ſhe ſaid, it ſhould diſturb her following conceptions.” 
She died in 1673. | | 

CavENDIsH (William), the firſt- duke of Devon- 
ſhire, and one of the moſt diſtinguiſhed patriots in 
the Britiſh annals, was born in 1640. In 1677, bein 
then member for Derby, he vigorouſly oppoſed the 
venal meaſures of the court ; and, the toilowing year, 
was one of the committee appointed to draw up 
articles of impeachment againſt the lord treaſurer 
Danby. In 1679, being re-elected to ſerve for Der- 
by in a new parliament, Charles II. thought fit to 
make him a privy counſellor ; but he ſoon withdrew 
from the board, with his friend lord Ruſſel, when he 
found that popiſh intereſt prevailed. He carried up 
the articles of impeachment to the houſe of lords, 
againſt lord chief juſtice Scroggs, for his arbitrary 
and illegal proceedings in the court of king's bench ; 
and when the king declared his reſolution not to ſign 
the bill for excluding the Duke of York (afterwards 
James II.), he moved the houſe of commons, that a bill 
miglit be brought in for the affociation of all his maje- 


ſty's proteſtant ſubjects. He alſo openly named the 


king's evil counſellors, and voted for an addrels to re- 
move them from his preſence and councils for ever. 
He nobly appeared at lord Ruſſel's trial, in defence of 
that great man, at a time when it was ſcarce more cri- 


minal to be an accomplice than a witneſs for him. The 


{ame fortitude, activity, and love of his country, ani- 
mated this illuſtrious patriot to oppoſe the arbitrary 
proceedings of James II.; and when he ſaw there 
as no other method of ſaving the nation from im- 
pending ſlavery, he was the foremoſt in the aſſociation 
for avking over the prince of Orange, and the firſt 
noble man who appeared in arms to receive him at 
laſt public ſervice, was in the union 
tor concluding of which he was ap- 
miſſioner by qucen Anne. He died in 
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u. that he might be nearer his own country ; and 
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1707, and ordered the following inſcription to be put 
on his monument. 
Willielmus Dux Devon, 
Bonorum Principum Fidelis Subditus, 
Inimicus et Inviſus Tyrannis. 
William Duke of Deyonſhire, 
Of good Princes the faithful Subject, 
* The Enemy and Averſion of Tyrants. 

Beſides being thus eſtimable for public virtues, his 
grace was diſtinguiſhed by his literary accompliſh- 
ments. He had a poctical genius, which ſhewed itfelt 
particularly in two pieces, written with equal ſpirit, 
dignity, and delicacy : theſe are, an ode on the death 
of queen Mary; and an alluſion to the archbiſhop of 
Cambray's ſupplement to Homer. He had great know - 
ledge in the languages, was a true judge in hiſtory, and 
a critic in poetry; he had a fine hand in muſic, an ęle- 
gant taſte in painting, and in architecture had a Dill 
equal to any perſon of the age in which he lived. 

CAVET TO, in architecture, a hollow member, or 
round concave moulding, containing a quadrant of a 
circle, and having a quite contrary effect to that of a 
quarter round: it is uſed as an ornament in cornices. 

CAVEZON, in the menage, a fort of noſe-band, 
either of iron, leather, or wood, ſometimes flat, and 
at other times hollow or twiſted, clapt upon the noſe 


of a horſe to wring it, and ſo forward the ſuppling 
and breaking of the horſe. 


CAVIARE. Sce CAVEARE. 


CAUK, or Cawx, a white, very denſe ſubſtance, 
reſembling ſpar, but not ſoluble in acids, though fuſible 
by fire. It is generally found in or near lead mines. 
It hath a ſingular effect upon antimony in ſuſion. Sce 
CHEMISTRY, n 453. | | 

CAUKING, or CAULKINC, of 4 Ship, is driving 
a quantity of oakum, or old ropes uniwiſted and 
drawn aiunder, into the ſeams of the planks, or into 
the intervals where the planks are joined together in 
the ſhip's decks or ſides, in order to prevent the en- 
trance of water. After the oakum is driven very 
hard into theſe ſeams, it is covered with hot melted 
pitch or roſin, to keep the water from rotting it. 

Among the ancients, the fi: ſt who made uſe of pitch 
in caulking, were the inhabitants of Phœacia, after- 
wards called Corſica. Wax and roſin appear to have 
been commonly uſed previous to that period ; and the 
Poles at this time uſe a ſort of unCtuous clay for the 
{ame purpoſe, on their navigable rivers. 

CauLlKInG-Jrons, are iron chiſſels for that pur- 
poſe. Some of theſe irons are broad, ſome round, and 
others grooved. After the ſeams are ſtopped with 
oakum, it is done over with a mixture of tallow, pitch, 
and tar, as low as the ſhip draws water. 

CAUL, in anatomy, a membrane in the abdomen, 
covering the greateſt part of the guts; called, from 
its ſtructure, 7 ore, but moſt frequently Qmentumn. 
See ANATOMY, no 351. | 

CAUL is likewilc a little membrane, found on ſome 
children, encompaſling the head when born. 

Drelincourt takes the ca to be only a fragment of 
the membranes of the foetus ; which ordinarily bre:k 
at rhe birth of the child. Lampridius tells us, that the 
midwives fold this ca at a good price to the advy- 
cates and pleaders of his time ; it being an opinion, 
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with them a ſorce of perſuaſion which no judge could 
with(tand : the canons forbid the uſe of it; becauſe 
ſome witches and torcerers, it ſeems, had abuſed it. 

CAULIFLOWERS, in gardening, a much eſteem- 
ed {pecies of cabbage. See BRASSICA, 

CAURSINES, (Caurſini), were Italians that came 
into England about the year 1235, terming themſelves 

the Fop:*'s merchants, but driving no other trade than 
letting out money; and having great banks in England, 
they differed little from Jews, fave (as hiſtory ſays) 
they were rather more mercileſs to their debtors, 
Some will have them called Courſinet, quaſi Cara 
Vini, beariſh and cruel in their cauſes; others Caor ſini 
or Corſini, as coming from the iſle of Corſica : but 
Cowel ſays, they have their name from Caor ſium, 
Cagr/!, a town in Lombardy, where they firſt prac- 
tiſed their arts of uſury and extortion; from whence, 
{preading themſelves, they carried their infamous 

trade through moſt parts of Europe, and were a com- 
mon plague to every nation where they came. The 
then biſhop of London excommunicated them ; and 
king Henry III. baniſhed them from this kingdom 
in the year 1249. But, being the Pope's ſolicitors 
and money-changers, they were permitted to return 
in the year 1250; though in a very ſhort time they 
were again driven oat of the kingdom on account of 
their intolerable exactions. 

CAUSA MATRIMONMIL PRELOCUTI, in common law, 
a writ that hes where a woman gives land to a man in 
fee to the intent he ſhall marry her, and he refuſes to 
do it in a reaſonable time, being thereunto required 
by the woman: and in ſuch caſe, for not performing 
the condition, the entry of the woman into the lands 
ain hits been adjndeed lau ful. 

The huſband and wife may ſue this writ againſt a- 
nother who ought to have married her. 

CAUSALITY, among metaphyſicians, the action or 

power of a cauſe in producing its effect. 
. CAUSALTY, among miners, denotes the lighter, 
ſulphureous, earthy parts of ores, carried off in the o- 
peration of waſhing. This, in the mines, they throw 
in heaps upon banks, which in fix or ſeven years they 
hnd ir worth their while to work over again. 

CAUSE, that trom whence any thing proceeds, or 
by virtue of which any thing is done: it ſtands oppo- 
ſed to effect. We get the ideas of cauſe and effect 
from our obſervation of the viciſſitude of things, while 
we perceive {ome qualities or ſubſtances begin to exiſt, 
and that they receive their exiſtance from the due ap- 
plication and operation of other beings. That which 
produces, is the cauie ; and that which is produced, the 
eftect : thus, fluidity in wax is the effect of a certain 
degree of heat, which we oblerve to be conſtantly 
produced by the application of ſuch heat. 

Firſt Causs, that which acts of itſelf, and of its 
own proper power or virtue: God is the only firſt 
cauſe in this ſenſe. 

Second Cavsts are thoſe which derive the power 
and ficulty of action from a firſt cauſe. | 

Efficient CausEs are the agents employed in the 
product ion of any thing. 

Material CàausEs, the ſubjects whereon the agents 
work ; or the materials whereof the thing is produced, 
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Caulifowers that while they had this about them, they ſhould carry 


Cu WV: 
Final CavsEs are the motives inducing an agent 
to act, or the deſign and purpoſe for which the thing ny 
was done. , 1 
Phyſical Càusk, that which produces x ſenſible V 
corporeal effect; as the ſun is the phyſical cauſe of 
light. | 
of IE CavsE, that which produces a real effec, 
but in things immaterial : as repentance is the cauſe 
of forgiveneſs. A moral cauſe is alſo defined, That 
which determines us, though not neceſſarily, to do, or 
not to do, any thing ; as advice, intreaties, commands, 
menaces, &c. . | 

It is to be obſerved, that, in this ſenſe, a moral 

cauſe is only applicable to a free intelligent agent: it 
is allo obferyable, that the latter notion of a phyſical 
as well as a moral cauſe is the moſt juſt, clear, and 
diſtinct, | 

Cavss, among civilians, the ſame with action. See 
ACTION. | 

Cavse, among phyſicians. The cauſe of a diſeaſe 
is defined by Galen to be that during the preſence of 
which we are ill, and which being removed the diſ- 
order immediately ceaſes. The doctrine of the cauſes 
of diſeaſes is called A:TIOLOGY, 

Phyſicians divide cauſes into procatarctie, antece- 
dent, and continent. | 

Procatarctic C AUS E, aiTia TPOXATUAQXTINN, called alſo 
primitive and incipient cauſe, is either an occaſion 
which of its own nature does not beget a diſeaſe, but, 
happening on a body inclined to diſeaſes, breeds a 
fever, gout, Cc. (ſuch as are watching, faſting, and 
the like); or an evident and manifeſt cauſe, which 
immediately produces the diſeaſe, as being ſufficient 
thereto, ſuch as is a {word in reſpect of a wound. 

Antecedent CAUSE, ant TponYBremn, a latent diſpo- 
ſition of the body, from whence ſome diſeaſe may 
ariſe ; ſuch as a plethora in reſpect of a fever, a ca- 
cochy mia in reſpect of a ſcurvy. 

Continent, Conjundt, or Proximate Cavs, that 

principle in the body, which immediately adheres 
to the diſeaſe, and which being preſent, the diſ- 
eaſe is alſo preſent; or, which being removed, the 
diſeaſe is taken away: ſuch is the ſtone in a nephritic 
patient. — 

CAUSEWAY, or Cavsey, a maſſive conſtruction 
of ſtone, ſtakes, and faſcines; or an elevation of fat, 
viſcous earth, well beaten ; ſerving either as a road 
in wet marſhy places, or as a mole to retain the waters 
of a pond, or prevent a river from overflowing the 
lower grounds. See Roap. The word comes from 
the French Chauſſee, anciently wrote Chaulſae; and 
that from the Latin Calecata, or Calcata ; according 
to Somner and Spelman, 2 ca/cando. Bergier rather 
takes the word to have had its riſe à geditum calceis, 
quibus teruntur. Some derive it from the Latin calx, 
or French chaux, as ſuppoſing it primarily to denote 
a way paved with chalk-ſtones, 

CausEwaY, calcetum, or calc:a, more uſually de- 
notes a common. hard raiſed way, maintained and re- 
paired with ſtones and rubbiſh. | 

Devil's CavstEwar, a famous work of this kind, 
which ranges through the county of Northumberland, 
commonly {uppoſed to be Roman, though Mr Horlley 
{ſuſpects it to be of later times. Giants 
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„ CAUSEWAY, is a denomination given to a 
nn th 8 ſtony columns in the diſtrict of Coleraine 
in Ireland. See GLaNT's Cauſe uc. 

CAUSSIN (Nicholas), ſurnamed the Jaſt, a French 
Jeſuit, was born at Troyes in Champagne, in the 
year 1580; and entered into the Jeſuits order when 
he was 26 years of age. He taught rhetortc in ſeve- 
ral of their colleges, and afterwards began to preach, 
by which he gained very great reputation. | 
creaſed this reputation by publiſhing books, and in 
time was preferred to be confe ſſor to the king. But 
pe did not diſcharge this office to the ſatisfaction of 
Cardinal Richelieu, thongh he diſcharged it to the ſa- 
nsfaction of every honeſt man; and therefore, it is 


not to be wondered at, that he came at length to be 


removed. He died in the Jeſuits convent at Paris in 
1651. None of his works did him more honour than 
that which he entitled La Cour Sainte. It has been 
printed a great many times; and tranflated into Latin, 
Italian, Spanith, Portugueſe, German, and Engliſh. 
He publiſhed {everaÞ other books both in Latin and 
French, 

CAUSTICITY, a quality belonging to ſeveral ſub- 
ſtances, by the acrimony of which the parts of living 
animals may be corroded and deſtroyed. Bodies which 
have this quality, when taken internally, are true pol- 
ſons. The cauſticity of ſome of theſe, as of arſenic, 
is ſo deadly, that even their external uſe is proſcribed 
by prudent phyſicians. Several-others, as nitrous acid, 
lapis infernalis or lunar cauſtic, common cauſtic, butter 
of antimony, are daily and ſucceſsſully uſed to con- 
ſume fungous fleſh, to open iſſues, Cc. They ſucceed 
very well when properly employed, and ſkilfully ma- 
naged. 

The cauſticity of bodies depends entirely on the 
ate of the ſaline, and chiefly of the acid, matters they 
contain. When theſe acids happen to be at the fame 
time much concentrated, and lightly attached to the 
matters with which they are combined, they are then 


capable of acting, and are corroſive or cauftic. Thus 


htixed and volatile alcalies, although they are them- 
ſelves cauſtie, become much more ſo by being treated 
with quick- lime; becauſe this ſubſtance deprives them 
of much fat and inflammable matter, which binds and 
reſtraius the action of theif faline principle. By this 
treatment, then, the ſaline principle is more diſenga- 
ged, and rendered more capable of action. Alſo all 
combinations of metallic matters with acids form ſalts 
more or lels corroſive, becauſe theſe acids are de- 
prived of all their ſuperabundant water, and are be- 
ſides but imperfectly ſaturated with the metallic mat- 
ters, Nevertheleſs, ſome other circumſtance” is ne- 
celiary to conſtitute the cauſticity of theſe ſaline me- 
talline matters. For the ſame quantity of marine acid, 
which, when pure and dilnted with a-certain quantity 
of water, would be productive of no harm, ſhall, how- 
ever, produce all the effects of a corroſive poiſon, 
when it is united with mercury in corroſrve ſublimate, 
«though the ſublimate ſhall be diffolved in ſo much 
Water that irs cnuſticity cannot be attributed to the 
concentration of its acid. This effect is, by 15me che- 
milts, attributed to the great weight of the merallic 
matters with which the acid is united: and this opinion 
very probable, ſeeing its cauſticity is nothing but its 
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diſſolving power, or its diſpoſition to combine with 
other bodies; and this diſpoſition is nothing ele than 
attraction, which is one and the ſame thing as weight 
or gravitation. 

CAUSTICS, in phyſic, an appellation given to me- 
dicines of ſo hot and fiery a nature, that, being ap- 
plied, conſume, and as it were burn, the texture of 
the parts, like hot iron. | 

Cauſtics are generally divided into four forts ; the 
common ſtronger cauſtic, the common milder cauſtic, 
the antimonial cauftic, and the lunar cauſtic. See 
PHARMACY, no 649. 791; and CHEMISTRY, no 196. 

Causrie Curve, in the higher geometry, a curve 
formed by the concourle or coincidence of the rays of 
light reflected from ſome other curve. 

CAUSUS, or Bu AHG FEvER, a ſpecies of con- 
tinual fever, accompanied with a remarkable inflam- 
mation of the blood. 

CAU TERIZATION, the act of burning or ſearing 
ſome morbid part, by the application of fire cither 
actual or potential. In ſome places they cauterize 
with burning tow, in others with cotton or moxa, in 
others with live coals ; ſome ule Spaniſh wax, others 
pyramidal pieces of linen, others gold or ſilver ; Se— 
verinus recommends flame blown through a pipe; but 
what 1s uſually preferred among, us is a hot iron. 

Cauterizing irons are of various figures; ſome flat, 
others round, ſome curved, Cc. of all which we find 
draughts in Albucaſis, Scultetus, Ferrara, and others. 
Sometimes a cautery is applied through a capſula, to 
prevent any terror from the ſight of it. This method 
was invented by Placentinus, and is deſcribed by Scul- 
terus. In the ule of all cauteries, care is to be taken 
to defend the neighbouring parts, either by a lamina, 
defenſive plaiſter, or lint moiſtened in oxyerate. 
Sometimes the hot iron is tranſmitted through a cop- 
per cannula, for the greater ſafety of the adjoining 
parts, The degrees and manners of cauterizing are 
varied according to the nature of the diſeaſe, and the 

rt affected. 5 

CAUTERY, in ſurgery, a medicine for burning, 
eating, or corroding any ſolid part of the body. 

Cauteries are diſtinguiſhed into two clafles ; actual 
and potential: by actual caute ries are under ſtood red 
hot inſtruments, uſually of iron; and by potential 
cauteries are underitood certain kinds of corroding 
medicines. . See PHARMACY, ne 648. 

CAUTION, in the civil and Scots law, denotes 
much the ſame with what, in the law of England, is 
called Bair. | 

CAU TIONER, in Scots law, that perſbn who be- 
comes buund for another to the performance of any 
deed or obligation. As to the different kinds and et- 

fects of cautionryy, ſee Law, Part III. No clxxv. 19. 

CAWK. Sce Cavx. . 

CAXA, a little coin made of lead mixed with ſome 


ſcoria of copper, ſtruck in China, but current chiefly 


at Bantam in the iſland of Java, and ſome of the neigh- 
bouring iſlands, Sce (the Table ſubjoined to) Money. 

CAXAMALCA, the name of a town and diftrict of 
Peru ia South America, where there was a moſt ſump- 


tnous palace belonging to the Incas, and a magnificent 
temple dedicated to the ſun. 


CAXTON (William,) a mercer of London, emi- 
nent 


Cauſtics 


Caxton. 
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ing in England: as to which, lee (the Hiſtory of PRINT - 
ING. 

CAYENNE, a rich town and ifland of South Ame- 
rica, and capital of the French ſettlements there, is 
bounded on the north by the Dutch colonies of Suri- 
nam, and fituated in W. Long. 53. to. N. Lat. 50. 

TT his ſettlement was begun in 1635. A report had 
prevailed for ſome time before, that, in the interior 
parts of Guiana, there was a country known by the 
name of d. Dorado, which contained immenſe riches 
in gold and precious {tones ; more than ever Cortez 
and Pizarro had found in Mexico and Peru; and this 
fable had fired the imagination of every nation in Eu- 
rope. It is ſuppoſed that this was the country in quelt 
of which Sir Walter Raleigh went on his laſt voyage; 
and, as the French were not behind their neighbours 
in their endeavours to find ont fo deſirable a country, 
ſome attempts, for this purpoſe, were likewiſe made 
by that nation much about the ſame time; which at 
laſt coming to nothing, the adventurers took up their 
reſidence on the iſland of Cayenne. In 1643, ſome 
merchants of Rouen united their ſtock, with a deſign 
ro ſupport the new colony; but, committing their af- 
fairs to one Poncet de Bretigny, a man of a feroci- 
ous diſpoſition, he declared war both againſt the co- 
loniſts and ſavages, in conſequence of which he was 
ſoon maſſacred. This cataſtrophe entirely extinguiſh- 
ed the ardour of theſe aſſociates; and in 1651 a new 
company was eſtabliſhed. This promiſed to be much 
more conſiderable than the former; and they ſet out 
with ſuch a capital as enabled them to collect 700 or 
800 coloniſts in the city of Paris itſelf. Thele em- 
barked on the Seine, in order to ſail down to Havre 
de Grace; but unfortunately, the Abbe de Marivault, 
a man of great virtue, and the principal promoter of 
the undertaking, was drowned as he was ſtepping into 
his boat. Another gentleman, who was to have acted 
as general, was aſſaſſinated on his paſſage ; and 12 of 
the principal adventurers, who had promiſed to put 
the colony into a flouriſhing ſituation, not only were 
the principal perpetrators of this fact, but uniformly 
behaved in the ſame atrocious manner. Art laſt they 
hanged one of their own number ; two died ; three 
were baniſhed to a deſart iſland ; and the reſt aban- 
doned themſelves to every kind of exceſs. The com- 
mandant of the citadel deſerted to the Dutch with 
part of his garriſon. The ſavages, rouſed by num- 
berleſs provocations, fell upon the remainder, fo that 
the few who were left thought themſelves happy in 
eſcaping to the Leeward Iſlands in a boat and two 
canoes, abandoning the fort, ammunition, arms, and 
merchandiſe, fifteen months after ti. y had landed on 
the iſland. | 

In 1663, a new company was formed, whoſe ca- 
pital amounted only to L. 8750. By the aſſiſtance of 
the miniſtry they expelled the Dutch, who had taken 
poſſeſſion of the iand, and ſettled themſelves much 
more comfortably than their predeceſſors. In 1667 
the iſland was taken by the Engliſh, and in 1576 by 
the Dutch ; but afterwards reſtored to the French ; 
and ſince that time it has never been attacked, 
Soon after ſome pirates, laden with the ſpoils they 
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had gathered in the South Seas, came and fixed 
their reſidence at Cayenne; refolving to employ the 
treaſures they had acquired in the cultivation of the 
lands. In 1688, Ducaſſe, an able ſeaman, arrived 
with ſome ſhips from France, and propoſed to them 
the plundering of Surinam. This propoſal excitin 

their natural turn for plunder, the pirates betook them. 
ſelves to their old trade, and almoſt all the reſt fol. 
lowed their example. The expedition, however 
proved unfortunate. Many of the aſſailants were 
killed, and all the reſt taken priſoners and ſent ty 
the Caribbee Iſlands. This loſs the colony has never 
yet recovered. 

The iſland of Cayenne is about 16 leagues in cir. 
cumſerence, and is only parted from the continent 
by two rivers. By a particular formation, uncommon 
in iſlands, the land is higheſt near the water fide, and 
low in the middle. Hence the land is ſo full of mo- 
raſſes, that all communication between the different 
parts of it is impoſſible, without taking a great circuit, 
There are ſome {mall tracts of an excellent foil to be 
found here and there; but the generality is dry, ſandy, 
and ſoon exhauſted, The only town in the colony is 
defended by a covert way, a large ditch, a very good 
mud rampart, and five baſtions. In the middle of the 
town is a pretty conſiderable eminence, of which a 
redoubt has been made that is called the fort. The 
entrance into the harbour is through a narrow chan- 
nel; and ſhips can only get in at high water through 
the rocks and reefs that are ſcattered about this pals, 

The firſt produce of Cayenne was the arnotto; 
from the produce of which, the coloniſts proceeded to 
that of cotton, indigo, and laſtly ſugar. It was the 
firſt of all the French colonies that attempted to cul- 
tivate coffee. The coffee · tree was brought from Su- 
rinam in 1721, by ſome deſerters from Cayenne, who 
purchaſed their pardon by ſo doing. Ten or twelve 
years after, they planted cocoa. In-the year 1752, 
there were exported from Cayenne, 260, 541 pounds 
of arnotto, 80, 363 pounds of ſugar, 17,919 pounds of 
cotton, 26,881 pounds of coffee, 91,916 pounds of co- 
coa, 618 trees for timber, and 104 planks. 

CAYLUS (Count de), Marquis de Sternay, Baron 
de Branſac, was born at Paris in 1692. He was the 
eldeſt of the two ſons of John Count de Caylus, lieu- 
tenant-general of the armies of the king of France, 
and of the Marchioneſs de Villete. The count and 
counteſs, his father and mother, were very careful 
of the education of their ſon. The former inſtruc- 
ted him in the profeſſion of arme, and in bodily ex- 
erciſes: the latter watched over and foſtered the 
virtues of his mind; and this delicate taſk ſhe dif 
charged with ſingular ſucceſs. The counteſs was the 
niece of Madam de Maintenon, and was remarkable 
both for the ſolidity of her underſtanding and the 
charms of her wit. She was the author of that agree- 
able book intitled, © The Recollections of Madam de 
Caylus,“ of which Voltaire lately publiſhed an elegant 
edition. The amiable qualities of the mother appeal 
ed in the ſon; but they appeared with a bold and m, 
litary air. In his natural temper he was gay and 
{prightly, had a taſte for pleaſure, a ſtrong paſſion for 
independence, and an invincible averſion to the ſerv: 


tude of a court. Such were the inſtructors 5 5 
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Caylus. He was only twelve years of ag 
— father died at Bruffels in 1704. After fi- 
niſhing his exerciſes, he entered into the corps of the 
Mouſqurtaires ; and in his firſt campaign in V year 

50, he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his valour in ſuch a 
— that Lewis XIV. commended him before all 
= court, and rewarded him with an enſigney in the 
Gendarmerie. In 1711 he commande d a regiment of 
dragoons, which Was called by his own name; and he 
lignalized himſelf at the head of it in Catalonia, 
1712, he was at che ſiege of Fribourg, where he was 
expoſed to imminent danger in the bloody attack of 
the covered way. The peace of Raſtade having left 
him in a ſtate of inactivity ill-ſuited to his natural tem- 
per, his vivacity ſoon carried him to travel into Italy ; 
and his curioſity was greatly excited by the wonders 
of that country, where antiquity is {till fruitful, and 
produces ſo many objects to improve taſte and to ex- 
cite admiration. The eyes of the count were not yet 
learned; but he was ſtruck with the fight of ſo many 
beauties, and ſoon became acquainted with them. Af- 
ter a year's abſence, he returned to Paris with ſo 
ſtrong a paſſion for travelling, and for antiquities, as 
induced him to quit the army. 7 | 
He had no ſooner quitted the ſervice of Lewis, than 
he ſought for an opportunity to ſet out for the Levant. 
When he arrived at Smyrna, he viſited the ruins of 
Epheſus. From the Levant he was recalled in Fe- 
bruary 1717 by the tenderneſs of his mother. From 
that time he left not France, but to make two excur- 
ſions to London. The academy of painting and ſculp- 
ture adopted him as an honorary member in the year 
1731; and the count, who loved to realize titles, ſpa- 
red neither his labour, nor his credit, nor his fortune, 
to inſtruct, aſſiſt, and animate the artiſts. 
the lives of the moſt celebrated painters and engra- 
vers that have done honour to this illuſtrious acade- 
my; and, in order to extend the limits of the art, 
which ſeemed to him to move in too narrow a circle, 
he collected, in three different works, new ſubjects 
for the painter, which he had met with in the works 
of the ancients, | | 
Such was his paſſion for antiquity, that he wiſhed 
to have had it in his power to bring the whole of it 
to life again, He ſaw with regret, that the works 
of the ancient painters, which have been diſcovered 
in our times, are effaced and deſtroyed almoſt as ſoon 
as they are drawn from the ſubterraneous manſions 
where they were buried. A fortunate accident fur- 
niſhed him with the means of ſhewing us the compo- 
ſition and the colouring of the pictures of ancient 
Rome. The coloured drawings which the famons 
Pietro Sante Bartoli had taken there from antique pic- 
tures, fell into his hands. He had them engraved; 
and, before he enriched tlie king of France's cabinet 
with them, be gave an edition of them at his own ex- 
pence. It is perhaps the moſt extraordinary book of 
antiquities that ever will appear. The whole is paint- 
ed with a purity and a preciſion that are inimitable : 
we ſee the livelineſs and the freſhneſs of the colour- 
ng that charmed the Cæſars. There were only 30 
copies publiſhed ; and there is no reaſon to expect 
that there will hereafter be any more. 


Count de Caylus was engaged at the ſame time in 
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He wrote 


arts lent each other a mutual aid. 
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an enterprize ſtill more favourable to Roman gran- Caylus. 
deur, and more intereſting to the French nation, 
Colbert had framed the deſign of engraving the Ro- 
man antiquities that are {till to be ſeen in the ſouthern 
provinces of France. By his orders Mignard the ar- 
chitect had made drawings of them, which Count de 
Caylus had the good fortune to recover. He reſolved 
to finiſh the work begun by Colbert, and to dedicate 
it to that great miniſter; and ſo much had he this 
enterpriſe at heart, that he was employed in it during 
his laſt illneſs, and warmly recommended it to M. Ma- 
riette. | 

In 1742, Count Caylus was admitted honorary 
member of the academy of belles lettres; and then it 
was that he ſeemed to have found the place for which 
nature deſigned him. The ſtudy of literature now 
became his ruling paſſion ; he conſecrated to it his 
time and his fortune; he even renonnced his plea- 
ſures to give himſelf wholly up to that of making ſome 
diſcovery in the field of antiquity. But amidſt the 
fruits of his reſearch and invention, nothing ſeemed 
more flattering to him than his diſcovery of encauſtic 
painting. A deſcription of Pliny's, but too conciſe a 
one to give him a clear view of the matter, ſuggeſted 
the idea of it, He availed himſelf of the friendſhip 
and ſkill of M. Magault, a phyſician in Paris, and an 
excellent chemiſt; and by repeated experiments found 
out the ſecret of incorporating wax with divers tints 
and colours, and of making it obedient to the pencil. 
Pliny has made mention of two kinds of encauſtic 
painting practiſed by the ancients ; one of which was 
performed with wax, and the other upon ivory, with 
hot punches of iron. It was the former that Count 
Caylus had the merit of reviving ; and M. Muntz at- 
terwards made many experiments to carry it to per- 
ſection. | 

In the hands of Count Caylus, literature. and the 
But it would be 
endleſs to give an account of all his works. He pu- 
bliſhed above 40 diſſertations in the memoirs of the 
academy of belles lettres. The artiſts he was parti- 
cularly attentive to; and to prevent their falling into 
miſtakes from an ignorance of coſtume, which the 
ableſt of them have ſometimes done, he founded a 
prize of 5co livres, the object of which is to explain, 
by means of authors and monuments, the uſages of an- 
cient nations. In order that he might enjoy with the 
whole world the treaſures he had collected, he cauled 
them to be engraved, and gave a learned deſeription 
of them in a work which he embelliſhed with 800 cop- 
perplates. 

The ſtrength of his conſtitution ſeemed to give him 
hopes of a long life : but a humour ſettling in one of 
his legs, which entirely deſtroyed his health, he expi- 
red on the 5th of September 1765, and by his death 
his family is extinèt. The tomb erected to the ho- 
nour of Count Caylus is to be ſeen in the chapel of 
St Germain-V Auxerrois, and deſerves to be remark- 
ed. It is perfectly the tomb of an antiquary. This 
monument was an ancient ſepulchral antique, of the 
moſt beautiful porphyry, with ornaments in the F- 
gyptian taſte. From the moment he procured ir, he 
had deſtined it to grace the place of his interment. 
While he availed the fatal hour, he placed it in his 


garden, 
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Cazerom garden, where he uſed to look upon it with a tranquil out roots in a year's time; but they muſt not be much c. 
but thoughtful eye, and pointed it out to the inſpec- watered, otherwiſe they will rot. % 


tion of his friends. CEBES, of Thebes, a celebrated Socratic philoſo- c 
The character of Count Caylus is to be traced in pher, author of the admired Table of Cebes ; or « Dia. — 


Ceanothus. 
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the different occupations which divided his cares and 
his life, In ſociety, he had all the frankneſs of à ſol- 
dier, and a politeneſs which had nothing in it of de- 
ceit or circumvention. Born independent, he applied 
to ſtudies which ſuited his taſte. His heart was yet 
better than his abilities. In his walks he uſed fre- 
quently to try the honeſty of the poor, by ſending 
them with a piece of money to get change for him. 
Jn theſe cales, he enjoyed their contuſion at not find- 
ing him; and then preſenting himſelf, uſed to com- 
mend their honeſty, and give them double the ſum. 


He ſaid frequently to his friends, “ I have this day 


loſt a crown; but I was ſorry that I had not an op- 


portunity of giving a ſecond. The beggar ought not 


to want integrity.” 1 $6 
CAZEROM, or CAazERoON, a city of Aſia in Per- 
ſa, ſituated in E. Long. 70. N. Lat. 29. 15. 
CAT.IC, or CazIQUE, a title given by the Spaniards 
to the petty kings, princes, and chiefs, of the ſeveral 
countries of America, excepting thoſe of Peru, which 
are called curatas. The French call them capgres, a 
denomination which they always give to the FTarta- 
rian hords.—The cazics, in ſome places, do the of- 
fice of phyſicians, and in others of prietts, as well as 
of captains. The dignity of cazic _— the Chiites, 
a people of South America, does not deſcend to child- 
ren, but muſt be acquired by valour and merit. One 
of the prerogatives annexed to it is, that the cazic 
may have three wives, while the other people are 
allowed only one. Mexico comprehended a great 
number of provinces and iſlands, which were govern- 
ed by lords called caziques, dependent on and tribu- 
tary to the emperor. Thirty of theſe vaſſals are ſaid 
to have been ſo powerful, that they were able, each 
of them, to bring an army of 100,000 men into the 
field, | 
CAZIMIR, a handſome town of Poland, in the pa- 
latinate of Lublin, ſituated on a hill covered with 
trees, in E. Long. 3. 10. N. Lat. 51. 5. 
CEANOTHUS, NEW-JERSEYTEA; a genus of the 
monogynia order, belonging to the pentandria claſs of 
plants. There are three ſpecies, of which the moſt 
remarkable is the Americanus, a native of moſt parts 
of North America, from whence great plenty of the 
ſeeds have been imported into Europe. In England, 
this plant ſeldom riſes more than four or five feet high, 
ſending out branches on every ſide from the ground 
upward. They are garniſhed with oval pointed leaves, 


having three longitudinal veins running from the foot-, 


ſtalk ro the point. The leaves are placed oppoſite, 
and are of a light green colour. At the extremity of 
each ſhoot, the flowers are produced in cloſe thick 
ſpikes, which are compoſed of five {mall leaves, and 
are of a clear white; and every ſhoot is terminated 
by one of theſe ſpikes, fo that the whole ſhoot is co- 
vered over with flowers. When the autumn proves 
mild, theſe ſhrubs often flower again in October. In 
warm ſeaſons, the ſeeds will ripen pretty well in Eng- 
land. But the ſhrub is belt propagated by laying down 
the young branches, which, in a light ſoil, will put 


logues on the life, birth, and death of Mankind.“ He 
flouriſhed about 405 years before Chriſt. 

CECIL (William), Lord Burleigh, treaſurer of Eng. 
land in the reign of queen Elizabeth, was the ſon df 
Richard Cecil, Eſq; maſter of the robes to king Hen. 
ry VIII. He was born in the houſe of his grandfa. 
ther, David Cecil, Eſq; at Bourn in Lincolnkre in 
the year 1520 ;, and received the rudiments of his e. 
ducation in the grammar- ſchool at Grantham. From 
thence he was removed to Stamford ; and about the 
year 1535, was entered of St John's College, Cam- 
bridge. Here he began his ſtudies with a degree of 
enthuſiaſtic application very uncommon in young gen- 
tlemen of family, At the age of 16 he read a ſopliſ. 
try lecture, and at 19 a voluntary Greek lecture, 
which was the more extraordinary as being at a time 
when the Greek language was by no means univer- 
ſally underſtood. In 1541 he went to London, and 
became a member of the ſociety, of Gray's-Inn, with 
an intention to ſtudy the law ; but he had not been lon 
in that ſituation, before an accident introduced him 
to king Henry, and gave a new bias to his porſuits, 
O'Neil, a famous Iriſh chief coming to court, had 
brought with him two Irith chaplains, violent bigots to 
the Romith faith; with theſe Mr Cecil, viſiting his 
father, happened to have a warm diſpute in Latin, in 
which he diſplayed uncommon abilities. The king, 
being informed, of it, ordered the young man into his 
preſence, and was ſo pleaſed with his converſation, 
that he commanded his father to find a place for him. 
He accordingly requeſted the reverſion of the cuſfo; 
breviam, which Mr Cecil afterwards poſſeſſed. A- 
bout this time, he married the ſiſter of Sir John Cheke, 
by whom he was recommended to the ear] of Hert- 
ford, afterwards duke of Somerſet and protector. 

Soon after king Edward's acceſſion, Mr Cecil came 
into the poſſeſſion of his office of cyſtos brevium, worth 
about L. 240 a-year. His firſt lady dying in 1543, 
he married the daughter of Sir Anthony Cook, direc- 
tor of the king's ſtudies. In 1547, he was appointed 
by the protector, maſter of requeſts; and ſoon after, 
attended his noble patron on his expedition againſt the 
Scots, and was preſent at the battle of Muſſelburgb. 
In this battle, which was fought on the 10t? of Sep- 
tember 1547, Mr Cecil's life was miraculouſly preſerv- 
ed by a friend, who in puſhing him out of the level of 
a cannon, had his arm ſhattered to pieces. The fight 
and judgement of his friend muſt have been as extra- 
ordinary as his friendſhip, to perceive the preciſe di. 
rection of a cannon ſhot ; unleſs we ſuppoſe, that the 
ball was almoſt quite ſpent; in which cafe the thing 
is not impoſſible. The ſtory is told in his life by 
domeſtic. In the year 1548, Mr Cecil was made ſe· 
cretary of ſtate; but in the following year, the duke 
of Northumberland's faction prevailing, he ſuffered in 
the diſgrace of the protector Somerſet, and was ſent | 
priſoner to the Tower. After three months confine- 
ment he was releaſed; in 1551, reſtored to his office; 
and, ſoon after knighted, and ſworn of the privy 


council. In 1553, he was made chancellor on 
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Order of the Garter, with an annual fee of 100 merks. 
On the death of Edward VI. Mr Cecil prudently 
refuſed to have any concern in Northumberland's at- 
tempt in favour of the unfortunate Lady Jane Grey ; 
and, when queen Mary acceded to the throne, he 
was graciouſly received at Court; but, not chuſing to 
change his religion, Was diſmiſſed from his employ- 
meuts. During this reign, he was twice elected knight 
of the ſhire for the county of Lincoln; and often ſpoke in 
the houſe of commons, with great freedom and firmneſs, 
in oppoſition to the miniſtry. Nevertheleſs, though 
a proteſtant and a patriot, (that is, a courtier out of 
place,) he had the addreſs to ſteer through a very 
dangerous ſea without ſhipwreck. : 
Queen Elizabeth's acceſſion, in the year 15 58, im- 
mediately diſpelled the cloud which had obſcured his 
fortunes and miniſterial capacity. During the horrid 
reign of her ſiſter, he had conſtantly correſponded 
with the princeſs Elizabeth. On the very day of her 
acceſſion, he preſented her with a paper containing 
twelve articles neceſſary for her immediate diſpatch); 
and, in a few days after, was {worn of the privy- 
council, and made ſecretary of ſtate. His firſt advice 
to the queen was, to call a parliament; and the firſt 
buſineſs he propoſed after it was aſſembled, was the 
eſtabliſhment of a national church. A plan of refor- 
mation was accordingly drawn up under his imme- 
diate inſpection, — the legal eſtabliſhment of the 
Church of England was the conſequence. Sir Wil- 
liam Cecil's next important concern, was to reſtore 
the value of the coin, which had in the preceding 
reigns been conſiderably debaſed. In 1561, he was 
appointed maſter of the wards; and, in 1571, created 
baron of Burleigh, as a reward for his ſervices, par- 
ticularly in having lately ſtifled a formidable rebelli- 
on in the north. The following year he was honour- 
ed with the garter, and railed to the office of Lord 
High Treaſurer of England. From this period we 
find him the primum mobile of every material tranſac- 
tion during the glorious reign of queen Elizabeth. 
Notwithſtanding the temporary influence of other fa- 
vourites, Lord Burleigh was, in fact, her prime mi- 
niſter, and the perſon in whom ſhe chiefly confided 
in matters of real importance. Having filled the 
higheſt and moſt important offices of the itate for 40 
years, and guided the helm of government during the 
moſt glorious period of Engliſh hiſtory, he departed 
this lite on the 4th of Augult 1598, in the 78th year 
of his age. His body was removed to Stamford, and 
there depoſited in the family vault, where a magnifi- 
cient tomb was erected to his memory. —Notwith- 
ſtanding his long enjoyment of ſuch lucrative employ- 
ments, he left only an eſtate of L. 3000 per annum, 
L.1 1,000 in money, and effects worth about L. 14,c00. 
He lived, indeed, in a manner ſuitable to his high 
rank and importance. 
dence, viz. his lodgings at court; his houſe in the 
Strand, his ſeat at Burleigh-Park near Stamford, and 
lis feat at Theobalds. The laſt of theſe was his favou- 
ite place of retirement, where he frequently enter- 
tained the queen at a vaſt expence. 
— Burleigh was doubtleſs a man of ſingular abi- 
des and prudence ; amiable in his private character, 


and Ko 4 9 moit able, upright, and indeſatigable 
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He had four places of roſi- 
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miniſters ever recorded in the annals of this kingdom. 


Cecilia, 


His principal works are, 1. La Complainte de /'ame — 


pechereſſe, or the Complaint of a ſinful Soul, in French 
verſe, in the king's library, 2. Materials for Pat- 
ten's Diarium exped, Scotica, London 1541, 129, 
3+ Slanders and lies maliciouſly, groſsly, and impudentiy 
vomited out, in certain traiterous books and pampli- 
lets, againſt two counſellors, Sir Francis Bacon, and 
Sir William Cecil. 4. A ſpeech in parliament, 1562, 
Strype's Mem, vol. iv. p. 107. 5. Precepts or direc- 
tions for the well ordering of a man's liſe, 1627, 
Harl. Cat. vol. ii. p. 755. 6. Meditations on the death 
of his lady, Ballard's Mem. p. 184. 7. Meditations 
on the ſtate of England during the reign of queen E- 
lizabeth, manuſcript. 8. The execution of juſtice in 
England for the maintenance of public and Chriſtian 
peace, Cc. Lond. 1581, 1583, Somer's tracts, 4*'Þ 
collect. vol. i. p. 5. 9. Advice to queen Elizabe a 
in matters of religion and ſtate, ib. p. 101. 16. A 
great number of letters. See Peck's De ſiderata Cu- 
rioſa, Howard's collections, &c. 11. Several pedi- 
grees, ſome of which are preſerved in the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury's library at Lambeth, neo 299, 747. 
CECILIA (St), the patroneſs of muſic, has been ho- 
noured as a martyr ever ſince the filth century. Her 
ſtory as delivered by the notaries of the Roman church, 
and from them tranſcribed into the Golden Legend 
and other books of the like kind, ſays, that ſhe was a 
Roman lady born of noble parents, about the year 
225. That, notwithſtanding ſhe had been converted to 
Chriſtianity, her parents married her to a young pagan 
nobleman named Valerianus ; who going to bed to her 
on the wedding night, as the cuſlom is, ſays the book, 
was given to underſtand by his ſpoule, that ſhe was 
nightly viſited by an angel, and that he muſt forbear 
to approach her, otherwiſe the angel would deſtroy 
him. Valerianus, ſomewhat troubled at theſe words, 
deſired that he might ſee his rival the angel; but his 
ſpouſe told him that was impoflible, unleſs he would 
conſent to be baptized and become a Chriſtian. This 
he conſented to; after which, returning to his wife, he 
found her in her cloſet at prayer, and by her ſide, in 
the ſhape of a beautiful young man, the angel clothe d 
with brightneſs. After ſome converſation with the 
angel, Valerianus told him that he had a brother na- 
med Tiburtius, whom he greatly wiſhed to fee a par- 
taker of the grace which he himſelf had received. 
The angel told him that his deſire was granted, and 
that they ſhould be both crowned with martyrdom in 
a ſhort time. Upon this the angel vaniſhed, and was 
not long in ſhewing himſelf as good as his word ; 
Tiburtius was converted, and both he and his brother 
Valerianus were beheaded. Cecilia was offered her 
life upon condition that ſhe would ſacrifice to the 
deities of the Romans ; but ſhe refuſed : upon which 
ſhe was thrown into a caldron of boiling water, and 
ſcalded to death: others ſay that ſhe was ſtifled in a 
dry bath, i. e. an incloſure, from whence the air was 
excluded, having a flow fire underneath it; which 
kind of death was ſometimes inflicted by the Romans 
upon women of quality who were criminals. Upon 
the ſpot where her houſe ſtood, is a church ſaid to 
have been built by pope Urban I. who adminiftcred 
baptiſm to her huſband and his brother: it is the 
10 M church 
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church of St Cecilia at Traſtevere; within is a moſt 
curious painting of the ſaint, as allo a ſtately monu- 
ment with a cumbent ſtatue of her with her face 
downwards. There is a tradition of St Cecilia, that 
ſhe excelled in mulic ; and that the angel who was 
thus enamoured cf her, was drawn from the celelitial 
regions by the charms of her melody : this has been 
deemed authority ſufficient for making her the patron- 
nels of muſic and muticians. The legend of St Cecilia 
has given frequent occaſion to painters and ſculptors 
to exerciſe their genius in repreſentations of her, 
playing on the organ, and ſometimes. on the harp. 
Raphael has painted her UNging with a reyal in her 
hands; and Domenichino and Mignard, ſinging and 
playing on the harp. 

CECROPS, the. founder and firſt king of Athens, 
about the time of Moles the lawgiver of the Hebrews, 
He was the firſt who eſtabliſhed civil government, re- 


ligious rites, and marriage among the Greeks; and 


died after a reign of 50 years. See ATTICA, N® 4. 

CEDAR, in botany. See CEDRUs, JUNIPERUS, 
and LARIX. | 

The ſpecies of cedar famous for its duration, 1s 
that popularly called by us the cedar of Lebanon“, 
by the ancients cedrus magna, or the great cedar ; 
allo cedrelate, Kedgrnztn ; and ſometimes the Pha- 
nician, or Syrian cedar, from the country where 
it grows in its greateſt perfection. It is a coniferous 
evergreen, of the bigger ſort, bearing large roundiſn 
cones of {mocrth ſcales, itanding erect, the leaves being 
finall, narrow, and thick let. — They ſometimes coun- 
terfeit cedar, by dying wood of a reddiſh hue : but the 
imell diſcovers the cheat, that of true cedar being very 
aromatic. In ſome places, the wood of the cajou tree 
paſſes under the name of cedar, on account of its red- 
dh colour, and its aromatic {mell, which ſomewhat 
relemble that of ſantal. Cedar wood is reputed al- 
moſt immortal and incorruptible ; a prerogative which 
it owes chiefly to its bitter taſte, which the worms 
cannot endure. For this reaſon it was that the 
ancients uted cedar tablets to write upon, eſpecially 
*Or things of importance, as appears from that expreſ- 
lion of Perſius, Ei cedre digna locutus. A juice was 
alſo drawn from ccdar, with which they ſineared 
their books and writings, or other matters, to pre- 
ſerve them from rotting ; which is alluded to by 
Horace ; by means of which it was, that Numa's 
books, written on papyrus, were preſerved entire to 
the year 535, as we are informed by Pliny. | 

Solomon's temple, as well as his palace, were both 
of this wood, That prince gave king Hiram ſeveral 
cities for the cedars he had furniſhed him on theſe oc- 
cations, Cortes is {aid to have erected a palace at 
Mexico, in which were Jcco beams of cedar, moſt 
of them 120 feet long, and twelve in circumference, 
as we are informed by Herrera. Some tell us of a 
cedar felled in Cyprus 130 ſeet long, and 18 in dia- 
meter. It was uſed for the main maſt in the galley 
of king Demetrius. Le Bruyn aflures us, that the two 
biggeſt he ſaw on mount Lebanon, meaſured one of 
them 57 palms, and the other 47, in circumference, 
In the temple of Apollo at Utica, there were cedar 
trees near 2000 years d; which yet were nothing 
to that beam in an oratory of Diana at Seguntum in 


poſſeſſed of two oppoſite qualities, viz. to preſerye 


| lobes, and are ſometimes near three feet long: the 


long, blunt at their ends, and of a pale colour; theſe 


Spain, ſaid to have been brought thither 200 Years be. en. 
fore the deſtruction of Troy. Cedar is of ſo dry a na. 
ture, that it will not endure to be faſtened with iron Cn 
nails, from which it uſually ſhrinks, ſo that they com. 
monly faſten it with pins of the ſame wood, 
CEDRIA, a reſinous liquor iſſuing from the great 
cedar tree, or cedar of Lebanon. The word is al 
written cedrium, and cedrinum,—Cedria, when good 
yields a ſtrong ſmell, is tranſparent, and of a thick ſati 
conſiſtence; ſo that in pouring it out it does- not fall 
too faſt or freely, but equally, drop by drop. It is 


dead bodies by its drying and conſumjng ſuperfluous 
moiſture without damaging the ſolid parts, and to pu- 
trefy the {oft and tender parts of living bodies with. 
out exciting any pain. The cedria 1s properly the 
tear of the cedar ; ſome call it the gum, others the 
pitch, of the cedar. . The fame denomination is alſo 
given to the cedre/#0n, or oil of the cedars, which dif- 
fers little from the reſin, except that it is of a thinner 
conſiſtence. | 
CEDRUS, the CEDAR-TREE of Barbadoes, and Ma- 
HOGANY, Cc. As the cedar of Libanus is very pro- 
perly referred by Linnæus to the genus of LARIX, and 
all the berry-bearing cedars to that of JUNIPERUs, Mr 
Miller hath choſen to treat this as a diſtinét genus; 
which, to avoid embarraſsment from a long detail of 
different ſpecies, ſeems the moſt proper method. 
Species. I. The odorata, or Barbadoes cedar, is a 
native of the Britiſh iſlands in America, and is one of 
the largeſt trees to be found there. The wood has 
a fraprant odour, from whence the name of cedar has 
been given to it. It grows to the height of 70 or 
Po feet : while young, the bark is ſmooth, and of an 
aſh colour ; but, as they advance, the bark hecomes 
rough, and of a darker colour. Towards the top it 
ſends out many fide-branches, which are garniſhed 
with winged leaves, compoſed of 16 or 18 pair of 
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lobes are broad at their baſe, and near two inches 
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emit a very offenſive odour in the ſummer-time. The 
fruit is oval, of the ſize of a partridge's egg, imooth, 
and of a dark colour, and opens in five parts, having 
a five-cornered column ſtanding in the middle, be- 
tween the angles of which the winged ſeeds are cloſe- 
ly placed, lapping over each other like the ſcales of 
fiſhes. 2. The mahogoni, or mahogany-tree, is 2 
native of the warmeſt parts of America; growing 
plentifully in the iſlands of Cuba, Jamaica, Hiſpaniola, 
and the Bahama iſlands. In Cuba and Jamaica there 
are mahogany trees of a very large ſize, ſo as to cut 
into planks of fix feet breadth ;. but thoſe of the Ba- 
hama iſlands commonly do not exceed four. The) 
riſe to a great height, though they are generally found 
growing upon ſolid rocks, where there. is ſcarce any 
earth for their nouriſhment. The leaves of this tree 
are winged like the afl, having commonly {ix or eight 
pair of lobes, which are ſhorter and broader at the 
baſe than thoſe of the aſh, where they adhere by the 
midrib by very ſhort foot-ſtalks : theſe lobes are vel) 
ſmooth, having but one vein running through each, 
which is always on one fide, ſo as to divide them un 
equally. Mr Cateſby has delineated both the _ 
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and fruit of this tree. The former cannot be de- 
ended on, as they were drawn from a withered im- 
perfect fragment 3 but the fruit is very exact. The 
fruit before it opens is of a brown colour, growin 

erect upon long foot-ſtalks, which cloſely adhere to 
the five-cornered column running through the middle, 
and to which the ſceds are faſtened, lying imbricatin 
like the ſlates of a houſe. When the fruit is ripe, it 
divides at the bottom into five equal parts ; and when 
theſe fall off, and the ſeeds are diſperſed, the foot- 
ſtalk and the column remain ſome months after on the 
tree. 3. The alaternifolius grows to the height of 


many large branches, garniſhed with leaves ſomewhat 
reſembling the witch-hazel ; but broader at their baſe, 
and cut angular at their top : theſe are of an aſh co- 
lour underneath, and ſet on the branches without any 
order : the fruit is much larger than that of the Bar- 
badoes · cedar, broad at the baſe, and diminiſhing gra- 
dually to the top, where it terminates in a point. 
This has alſo a woody column or core running length- 
wiſe through the fruit, to which the winged leeds ad- 
here as in the former. 

Culture, &c. All theſe plants may be eaſily propa- 
gated by ſeeds; but, being natives of very warm 
climates, they muſt be planted in pots ſheltered in a 
ſtove. The trunks of the firſt ſpecies are ſo large, 
that the inhabitants of thoſe iſlands where they grow 
were wont to hollow them, and form them into the 
ſhape of boats and periaguas ; for which purpoſe they 
are extremely well adapted: the wood being ſoft, may 
be cut with great facility ; and being light, will carry 
a great load on the water. The wood is often uſed 
for wainſcotting rooms, and to make cheſts, becauſe 
vermin do not ſo frequently breed in it as in other 
ſorts of wood; this having a very bitter taſte, which 
is communicated to whatever is put into the cheſts, 
eſpecially while the wood is frcſh ; for which reaſon 
it is never made into caſks, as the liquors put into 
them would diſſolve part of the bitter reſin. The 
uſes of mahogany are ſo well known that it is need- 
leſs to enumerate them. As for the-wood of the third 
Ipecies, we have no accounts whether it is ever uſed. 
in buildings or for. other purpoſes. 

CELANDINE, in botany. See CHELIDONIUM. 

CELARENT, among logicians, a mode of ſyllo- 
gilm, wherein the major and concluſion are univerſal 
negative propoſitions, and the minor an univerſal af- 
armative, | : 
E. gr. cE None whoſe underſtanding is limited can 

be omniſcient. | 
{A Every man's underſtanding is limited. 
Eut Therefore no man is omnilcient. 

CELASTRUS, the STAFF-TREE ; a genus of the 
monogynia order, belonging to the pentandria claſs of 

plants. There are five ſpecies, all natives of warm 
climates. In Senegal the negroes uſe the powder of 
the root as a ſpecific againſt gonorrhzas, which it is 


ſaid to cure in eight, or ſometimes in three days. An 


infuſion of the bark of a ſpecies of ſtaff- tree, which 
grows in the ifl 


e of France, is ſaid to poſſeſs the 
lame virtues, 
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the and in the Indian fea, ſeated under 


equator, and called by ſome Macaſſar. The 
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go feet or more. Towards the top it divides into 
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length and breadth has not been accurately computed ; Celcbes. 
but the circumference, at a medium, is about eight 
hundred miles. It had formerly ſix kingdoms, which 
are reduced to one. The air is hot and moiſt ; and 
ſubject to great rains during the north-weſt winds, 
which blow from November 20 March, at which time 
the country is overflowed, and for this reaſon they 
build their houſes on piles of wood ten feet high. 
The moſt healthful time is during the northern mon- 
ſoons, which ſeldom fail blowing regularly in one 
part of the year. The chief vegetables are rice and 
cocoas ; but they have ebony, ſanders, &c. Their 
fruits and flowers are much the ſame as in the neigh- 
bouring parts of the Indies. They have pepper, 
ſugar, betel, areca, the fineſt cotton, and opium. The 
natives have bright olive complex ions, and the wo- 
men have ſhining black hair. They are thought tv 
be very handſome by the Dutch and Chineſe, who 
often purchaſe them for bedfellows. The men are 
induſtrious, robuſt, and make excellent foldiers. Their 
arms are ſabres, and trunks, from whence they blow 
poiſoned darts, which are pointed with the tooth of a 
ſea-fiſh. Some likewiſe uſe poiſoned daggers. They 
were the laſt of the Indian nations that were enſlaved 
by the Dutch, which could not be eftected till after a 
long war. They teach their children to read and 
write, and their characters have ſome reſemblance of 
the Arabic. Iheir religion being Mahometan, the 
men indulge themſelves in many wives and concu- 
bines. The employment of the women is ſpinning, 
cookery, and making their own and their huſband; 
cloaths. The men wear jewels in their ears, and the 
women gold chains about their necks. "The inhabirants 
in general go half naked, without any thing on theic 
head, legs, or feet, and fome have nothing but a cloth 
about their middle. The ſtreets of the town Macaſſar 
are ſpacious, and planted with trees on every tide. It 
ſtands by the fide of the only large river they have in 
the iſland. The. Dutch have a fort here, mounted 
with 40 guns, and garriſoned with 700 men. There 
is only one other town of note, called Jampandam, 
where they alſo have a fort, The ifland is not near 
ſo populous as when the Dutch conquered it ; the men 
being hired for ſoldiers in moſt of the neighbouring 
countries. 

The religion of theſe iſlands was formerly idolatry. 
They warned the ſun and moon. They ſacrificed 
to them in the public ſquares, having no materials 
which they —_ valuable enough to be employed 
in raiſing temples. About, two centuries ago, ſome 
Chriſtians and Mahometans having brought their opi- 
nions to Celebes, the principal king of the country 
took a diſlike to the national worſhip. Having con- 
veened a general aſſembly, he aſcended an eminence, 
when, ſpreading out his hands towards heaven, he 
told the deity, that he would acknowledge for truth 
that doctrine whoſe miniſters ſhould firſt arrive in his 
dominions, and, as the winds and waves were at his 
command, the Almighty would have himſelf to blame 
if he embraced a falſehood. The aſſembly broke up, 
determined to wait the orders of heaven, and to obey 
the firſt miſſionaries that ſhould arrive. The Maho— 
metans were the moſt active, and their religion ac- 
cordingly prevailed. 
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CELERES, in Roman antiquity, a regiment of body- 
guards belonging to the Roman kings, eſtabliſhed by 
Romulus, and compoſed of 300 young men, choſen 
out of the molt illuſtrious Roman families, and ap- 
proved by the ſuffrages of the curiz of the people, 
each of which furniſhed. ten. 

CELERI, in botany, the Engliſh name of a ſpecies 
of Arlun. 

CELERITY, in mechanics, the ſwiftneſs of any 
body in motion. It is alſo defined to be an affection 
of motion, by which any moveable body runs through 
a given ſpace in a given time. | 

CELESTINS, a religious order ſo called from their 


founder Peter de Meuron, afterwards raiſed to the 


pontificate under the name of Celeſtin V. This Pe- 
ter, who was born at Ifernia, a little town in the king- 
dom of Naples, in the year 1215, of but mean pa- 
rents, retired, while very young, to a folitary moun- 
tain, in order to dedicate himſelf wholly to prayer 
and mortification. The fame of his piety brought ſe- 
veral, out of curioſity, to ſee him; ſome of whom, 
charmed with his virtues, renounced the world to ac- 
company him in his ſolitude, With theſe he formed 
a kind of community in the year 1254; Which was 
approved by pope Urban IV. in 1264, and erected 
into a diſtinct order, called the hermits of St Damien. 
Peter de Meuron governed this order till 1286, when 
his love of ſolitude and retirement induced him to quit 
the charge. In July 1294, the great reputation of his 
ſanctity raiſed him, though much againſt his will, to 
the pontificate. He then took the name of Celeſtin V. 
and his order that of Celeſtins from him. By his 
bull he approved their conſtitutions, and confirmed all 
their monaſteries to the number of 20. But he ſat 
too ſhort time in the chair of St Peter to do many 
great things for his order; for having governed the 
church five months and a few days, and conſidering 
the great burden he had taken upon him, to which he 
thought himſelf unequal, he ſolemnly renounced the 
pontificate in a conſiſtory held at Naples. 

After his death, which happened in 1296, his order 
made great progreſs not only in Italy, but in France 
likewite ; whither the then general Peter of Tivoli 
{ent twelve religious, at the requeſt of king Philip the 
Fair, who gave them two monaſteries ; one in the fo- 
reſt of Orleans, and the other in the foreſt of Com- 
peigne at mount Chartres. This order likewiſe paſ- 
ied into ſeveral provinces of Germany. They have 
about 96 convents in Italy, and 21 in France, under 
the title of priories. 

The Celeſtins riſe two hours after midnight, to ſay 
matins. They eat no fleſh at any time, except when 
they are ſick, They faſt every Wedneſday and Fri- 
day, from Eaſter to the feaſt of the exaltation of the 
holy crofs ; and, from that feaſt to Eaſter, every day. 
As to their habit, it conſiſts of a white gown, a ca- 
puche, and a black ſcapulary. In the choir, and when 
they go out of the monaſtery, they wear a black cow! 
with the capuche : their ſhirts are of ſerge. 

CELIBACY, the ſtite of unmarried perſons. Scali- 
ger derives the word from the Greek xorry, © bed, and 
nemw, linguo, “ I leave:” others ſay it is formed from 
celi beatitudo; q. d. the bl:ſſedneſs of heaven, 

The ancient Romans uſed all means imaginable to 
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diſcourage celi + Nothing was more uſual 

for the 89 impoſe * on bachelors. = — 
onyſius Halicarnaſſenſis mentions an ancient conſti. 
tution whereby all perſons of full age were obliged 
to marry. But the firſt law of that kind, of which 
we have any — is that under Auguſtus, called 
lex Julia de maritandis ordinibus. It was afterwargz 
denominated Papia Poppæ a, and more uſually Jul; 
Papia, in regard of ſome new ſanction and amendments 
made to it under the conſuls Papius and Poppzus, By 
this law, divers prerogatives were given to perſons 
who had many children ; penalties impoſed on thoſe 
who lived a ſingle life, as that they ſhould be inca. 
pable of receiving legacies, and not exceeding a cer. 
tain proportion. 

CELIBATE, the ſame with celibacy ; but it is 
chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of the ſingle life of the Popiſh 
clergy, or the obligation they are under to abſtain from 
marriage. In this Tenſe we ſay the law of celibat:, 
Monks and religious take a vow of celibate ; and what 
is more, of chaſtity. 

The church of Rome impoſes an univerſal celibacy 
op all its clergy, from the pope to the loweſt deacon 
and ſubdeacon. The advocates for this uſage pretend, 
that a vow of perpetual celibacy was required in the 
ancient church as a condition of ordination, even from 
the earlieſt apoſtolic ages., But the contrary is evi- 
dent from numerous examples of biſhops and archbi. 
ſhops, who lived in a ſtate of matrimony, without any 
prejudice to their ordination or their function. It is 
generally agreed that moſt of the apoſtles were mar- 
ried. Sdme ſay all of them, except St Paul and St 
John. Others ſay St Paul himſelf was married, be. 
cauſe he writes to his yoxe-fe/[ow, whom they inter- 
pret his wife. Be this as it will, in the next ages 
after the apoſtles, we have accounts of divers mar- 
ried biſhops, preſbyters, and deacons, without any re- 
proof or mark of diſh-.10ur ſet on them: e. g. Valens, 
preſbyter of Philippi, mentioned by Polycarp ; and 
Chzremon, biſhop of Nilus. Novatus was a married 
preſbyter of Carthage, as we learn from Cyprian ; who 
himſelf was alſo a married man, as Pagi confeſſes; 
and ſo was Czcilius the prefbyter who converted him; 
and Numidius another preſbyter of Carthage. The 
reply which the Romaniſts give to this is, that all mar- 
ried perſons, when they came to be ordained, promi- 
ſed to live ſeparate from their wives by conſent, which 
anſwered the vow of celibacy in other perſons. But 
this is not only ſaid without proof, but againſt it. For 
Novatus preſbyter of Carthage, was certainly allowed 
to cohabit with his wife after ordination ; as appears 
ſrom the charge that Cyprian brings againſt him, that 
he had ſtruck and abuſed his wife, and thereby cauſed 
her to miſcarry. There ſeems indeed to have been, 
in ſome caſes, a tendency towards the introduction 
ſuch a law, by one or two zealots ; but the motion 
was no ſooner made, than it was quaſhed by the au- 
thority of wiſer men. Thus Euſebins obſerves, that 
Pinytus, biſhop of Gnoſſus in Crete, was for laying 
the law of celibacy upon his brethren ; but Dionyſius 
biſhop of Corinth wrote to him, that he ſhould conſi- 
der the weakneſs of men, and not impoſe that heav) 
burden on them. In the council of Nice, anne 325 
the motion was renewed for a law to oblige the ce 
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to abſtain from all conjugal ſociety with their wives, 
whom they had married before their ordination : but 
Paphnutius, a famous Egyptian biſhop, and one who 
himſelf never was married, unn declaimed a- 
ainſt it, upon which it was unanimouſly rejected. So 
— and Sodomen tell the ſtory; to which all 
that Valeſius, after Bellarmin, has to ſay, is, that he 
ſuſpects the truth of it. The council in Trullo, held 
in 692, made a difference in this reſpect between bi- 
ſhops and preſbyters ; allowing preſbyters, deacons, and 
all the inferior orders, to cohabit with their wives after 
ordination ; and giving the Roman church a ſmart re- 
buke for the contrary prohibition, but at the ſame time 
laying an injunction upon biſhops to live ſeparate from 
tieir wives, and appointing the wives to betake them- 
{clves to a monaſtic life, or become deaconeſſes in the 
church. And thus was a total celibate eſtabliſhed in 
the Greek church, as to biſhops, but not any others, 
In the Latin church, the like eſtabliſhment was alſo 
made, but by flow ſteps in many places. For in Afri- 
ca, even biſhops tliemſelves cohabited with their wives 
at the time of the council of Trullo. The celibacy 
of the clergy, however, appears of an ancient ftand- 
ing, if not of command and neceſſity, yet as of coun- 
ſel and choice. But as it is clearly neither of divine 
nor apoſtolical inſtitution, it is, at firſt, hard to con- 
ceive from what motive the court of Rome perſiſted 
ſo very obſtinately to impoſe this inſtitution on the 
clergy. But we are to obſerve that this was a lead- 
ing ſtep to the execution of the project formed of 
making the clergy independent of princes, and ren- 
dering them a ſeparate body to be governed by their 
on laws. In effect, while prieſts had children, it was 
very difficult to prevent their dependence on princes, 
whoſe favours have ſach an influence on private men; 
but having no family, they were more at liberty to 
adhere to the Pope. 

CELIDOGRAPHIA, the deſcription of the ſpots 
which appear on the ſurfaces of the ſun and planets. 
dee ASTRONOMY, n 14—25, and 33—45. 

CELL, CELLA, in ancient writers, denotes a place 
or apartment uſvally under ground, and vaulted, in 
which were ſtored up ſome ſort of neceſſaries, as wine, 
honey, and the like ; and according to which it was 
called Cella Vinaria, Olearia, Mellaria, &c. The word 
is formed from the Latin celare, to conceal. 

CELLA was alſo uſed for the lodge or habitation of 
a common proſtitute, as being anciently under ground, 
bence alſo denominated fornix. 

CELLA likewiſc ſignified the adytæ, or inmoſt and 
moſt retired parts of temples, wherein the images of 
the — to whom the edifices were conſecrated were 
prelerved. In this ſenſe we meet with cella Jovis, 
Ella Concordie, &c. : | 
CELL is alſo uſed for a leſſer or ſubordinate ſort of 
mmiltry dependent on a great one, by which it was 
erected, and continues ſtill to be governed. The 
* 2 in England had moſt of them cells in 
os ant from the morher abbey, to which they 

accountable, and from which they received their 


-akagha The alien priories in England were cells to 
3 Normandy, France, Italy, &c. The name 


ries 3 alſo given to rich and conſiderable monaſte- 
not dependent on any other. 
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CELL ſignifies alſo a little apartment or chamber, 
ſuch as thoſe wherein the ancient monks, ſolitar ies, 
and hermits, lived in retirement. 

CELLS are alſo the little diviſions in honey-combs, 
which are always regular hexagons “. 


Cell 
l 
Celoſia, 


— : — 


* See Aprs, 


CEL1s, in botany, the hollow places between the . II. and 


partitions in the pods, huſks, and other ſeed-veflels of 
plants ; according as there is one, two, three, &c. of 


theſe cells, the veſſel is ſaid to be unilocular, bilocular, 
trilocular, Cc. 


CELLS, in anatomy, little bags, or bladders, Where 


fluids or other matters are lodged ; called /oculi, cel- 
lulz, &c. ; | 

CELLARIUS (Chriſtopher) was born in 1638, at 

Smalcade in Franconia, of which town his father was 
miniſter. He was ſucceſſively rector of the colleges 
at Weymar, Zeits, and Mer{bourg ; and the king of 
Pruſſia having founded an univerſity at Hall in 1693, 
he was prevailed on to be profeſſor of eloquence and 
hiſtory there, where he compoled the greateſt part of 
his works. His great applicatian to ſtudy haſtened 
the infirmities of old age; for it is ſaid, he would 
ſpend whole days and nights together at his books, 
without any attention to his health, or cven the calls 
of nature. His works relate to grammar, geography, 
hiſtory, and the oriental languages, and the number of 
them is amazing. He died in 1707. 

CELLINI (Benvenuto), an eminent ſtatuary, who 
was bred a jeweller and goldſmith, but ſeems to have 
had an extraordinary genius for the fine arts in gene- 
ral, He was cotemporary with Michael Angelo, and 
Julio Romano ; and was employed by popes, kings, 
and other princely patrons of ſciences and arts, fo 
highly cultivated in the days of Leo X. and Charles V. 
ſome of his productions being eſteemed moſt exqui- 
ſite. He lived to a very conſiderable old age; and 
his life, almoſt to the laſt, was a continued ſcene of 
adventure, perſecution, and misfortune, truly won- 
derful. He wrote his own hiſtory, which was not, 
however, publiſhed till the year 1730, probably on ac- 
count of tlie exceſſive freedom with which he therein 
treated many diſtinguiſhed perſonages of Italy and other 
countries. It was tranſlated into Engliſh by Dr Nu- 
gent in 1771, to which the reader is referred, as it 
will not admit of an abridgement ſuitable to the deſign 
of this work. 

CELLULAR, in a general ſenſe, is applied to any 
thing conſiſting of ſingle cells. 

CELLULAR Membrane. See ANATOMY, ne 82, er 


CELOSIA, cocks-coms; a genus of the mono- 
gynia order, belonging to the pentandria claſs of plants. 
There are eight ſpecies, of which the moſt worthy of 
notice is the criſtata, or common cocks-comb, ſo cal- 
led on account of its creſted head of flowers, reſem- 
bling a cock's comb; of theſe there are a great va- 
riety of ſpecies. The principal colours of their flow- 
ers are red, purple, yellow, and white ; but there are 
ſome whoſe heads are variegated with two or three 
colours. The heads are ſometimes divided like a 
plume of feathers, and are of a beautiful ſcarlet co- 
lour. Theſe plants are very tender exotics, and re- 
quire a great deal of care to cultivate them in this 
country. Three hot-beds muſt be prepared; a ſmall 


one 


Plate XXV. 
fig. 7,8, % 
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one in March, on which to raiſe the plants an inch 
or two in height; a ſecond in April, of larger dimen- 
ſions, in which to tranſplant them when proper; and 
a third fn May for a large frame, to receive them 
tranſplanted into pots, to remain till the end of June 
or beginning of July to grow to full ſize: all of which 
hot-beds muſt be covered with frames and plafles, 
and bave five or fix inches depth of fine rich light 
earth for the reception of the ſeed and plants; and in 
the ſecond and third hot-bed, the frames muſt occa- 
ſionally be raiſed or augmented, according as the 
plants ſhall riſe in height. 

CELSUS 88 Cornelius), a celebrated phyſi- 
cian of the firſt century, who wrote eight books on 
medicine, in elegant Latin, He was the Hippocra- 
tes of the Latins, and Quintilian gives him a high eu- 
logium. The great Boerhaave tells us, that Celſus is 
one of the beſt authors of antiquity for letting us into 
the true meaning and opinions of Hippocrates; and 
that, without him, the writings of this father in phy- 
{ſic would be often unintelligible, often miſunderſtood 
by us. He ſhews us alſo how the ancients cured di- 
ſtempers by friction, bathing, Ce. His eight books 
de Medicina have been ſeveral times printed. The 
Elzivir edition, in the year 1650, by Vander Linden, 
is the beſt, as being entirely corrected from his ma- 
nuſcripts. 

Cx ls vs, an epicurean philoſopher in the ſecond cen- 
tury. He wrote a work againſt the Chriſtians, intitled, 
The true Diſcourſe ; to which Origen, at the deſire of 
Ambroſe his friend, wrote a learned anſwer. To this 
philoſopher Lucian dedicated his Pſeudomantis. 

CELTAZ, or CELTEs, an ancient nation, by which 
moſt of the countries of Europe are thought to have 
been peopled. The compilers of the Univerſal Hi- 
ſtory are of opinion; that they are deſcended from 
Gomer the eldeſt fon of Japhet, the fon of Noah. 
They think that Gomer ſettled in the province of 


Phrygia in Aſia : Aſhkenaz his eldeſt fon, or Togar- 


wah his youngeſt, or both, in Armenia, and Riphath 
the ſecond ſon in Cappadocia. When they ſpread 
themſelves wider, they ſeem to have moved regularly 
in columns without interfering with or diſturbing 
their neighbours. The deſcendants of Gomer, or the 
Celtz, took the left hand, inſenſibly ſpreading them- 
ſelves weſtward towards Poland, Hungary, Germany, 
France, and Spain; while the deſcendents of Magog, 
Gomer's brother, moving eaſtward, peopled Tar- 
tary. 

In this large European tract, the Celtes began to 
appear a powerful nation under a regular monarchy, 
or rather under ſeveral conſiderable kingdoms. Men- 
tion is made of them indeed in ſo many parts of Eu- 
rope, by ancient geographers and hiſtorians, that Or- 
telius took Celtica to be a general name for the con- 
tinent of Europe, and made a map of it bearing this 
title. In thoſe parts of Aſia which they poſſeſſed, as 
well as in the different parts of Europe, the Celtes 
went by various names. In Lefler Aſia they were 
known by the names of Titans and Sacks ; in the nor- 
thern parts of Europe, by thoſe of Cymmerians, Cym- 
brians, &c.; and in the fouthern parts they were cal- 
led Celtes, Gauls, or Galatians. 

With reſpect to the goverament of the Celtes we 
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are entirely in the dark. All we know is, that the 
curetes, and afterwards druids and bards, were the 
interpreters of their laws; judged all cauſes whethe 
criminal or civil; and their ſentence was reckoned {; 
ſacred, that whoever refuſed to abide by it was 
them excluded from aſſiſting at their ſacred rites. af 
ter which no man dared converſe with him ; fo tha 
this puniſhment was reckoned the moſt ſevere of al 
even ſeverer than death itſelf. 4 
They neither reared temples nor ſtatues to the dei. 
ty, but deſtroyed them wherever they could find them 
planting in their ſtead large ſpacious groves; which 
being open on the top and ſides, were, in their opi- 
nion, more acceptable to the divine Being, who is ah. 
ſolutely unconfined. In this their religion ſeems tg 
have reſembled that of the Perſees and diſciples of 
Zoroaſter. The Celtes only differed from them in 
making the oak, inſtead of the fire, the emblem of the 
deity ; in chuſing that tree above all others to plant 
their groves with, and attributing ſeveral ſupernatural 
virtues both to its wood, leaves, fruit, and miffletoe; 
all which were made uſe of in their ſacrifices and 
other parts of their worſhip. But after they had adop- 
ted the idolatrous ſuperſtition of the Romans and other 
nations, and the apotheoſis of their heroes and prin- 
ces, they came to worſhip them much in the ſame 
manner: as Jupiter under the name of Taran, which 
in the Celtic ſignifies thunder : Mercury, whom ſome 
authors call Hens, or Heſus, probably from the Celtic 
huadh, which ſignifies a dog, and might be the Anubis 
latrans of the Egyptians. But Mars was held in the 
greateſt veneration by the warlike, and Mercury by 
the trading part of the nation. The care of religion 
was immediately under their curetes, ſince known by 
the name of druids and bards. Theſe were, as Cz- 
far tells us, the performers of ſacrifices and all rel. 
ow rites, and expounders of religion to the people, 
hey alſo inſtructed youth in all kinds of learning, 
ſuch as philoſophy, aſtronomy, aſtrology, Cc. Ther 
doctrines were taught only by word of mouth, e- 
ſteeming them too ſacred to be committed to writing, 
Other more common ſubjects, ſuch as their hymns to 
their gods, the*exploits of princes and generals in time 
of war, and eſpecially before a battle, were couched 
in elegant verſe, and recited, or rather ſung, on al 
proper occaſions; though even theſe were alſo kept 
from vulgar eyes, and either committed to memory, 
or if to writing, the whole was a ſecret to all the 
laity. The latter indeed ſeems the moſt probable, if 
what Cæſar hints be true; namely, that theſe poetic 
records were increaſed in his time to ſuch a bulk, thit 
it took up a young bard near 20 years to learn them 
by heart. Diodorus tells us farther, that theſe poets 
uſed to accompany their ſongs with inſtrumental mubic, 
ſuch as that of organs, harps, and the like ; and that 
they were held in ſuch yeneration, that if, in the tm 
of an engagement between two armies, one of theſe 
bards appeared, both ſides immediately ceaſed fights 
The reaſon of this was, that they were univerſally be · 
lieved to be prophets, as well as poets; fo that it by” 
thought dangerous, as well as injurious, to diſobey whit 
they ſuppoſed came from their gods. Theſe profie, 
tic philoſophers kept academies, which were oe” 
to not only by a great number of their own oy" 6 
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but alſo of thoſe from other countries, inſomuch that 
Ariſtotle ſays, their philoſophy paſſed from _— 
to Greece, and not from Greece thither. Diodorus 
likewiſe quotes A paſſage from Hecateus, deu is 
catly in their praiſe; 9/2. that the druids had ſome 
kind of inſtruments by which they could draw diſtant 
objects nearer, and mike them appear larger and 
liner ; and by which they could diſcover even ſeas, 
mountains, and vallies, in the moon. But whatever 
might be their learning, it is certain, that in proceſs 
of time they adopted leveral very barbarous cuſtoms, 
ſuch as ſacrificing human victims to their gods as more 
acceptable to them than thoſe of any other auimals. 
And Diodorus tells us of another inhuman cuitom they 
aſed in their divinations, eſpecially in great matters, 
which was done by killing ſome of their flaves, or 


ſome priſoners of war, if any they pad, with a {cime- 


tar, to draw their augury trom the running of his 
blood from his mangled limbs. ; | ; 

For the hiſtory, &c. of the different Celtic nations 
ſee the article GAUL, Cc. | 

CELTES, certain ancient inſtruments of a wedge- 
like form, of which ſeveral have been diſcovered in 
diferent parts of Great Britain. Antiquarians have 
generally attributed them to the Celte ; but, not a- 
greeing as to their uſe, diſtingmſhed them by the a- 
bove unmeaning appellation. But Mr Whittaker makes 
it probable that that they were Britiſh battle-axes. 
See BATTLE-AX. 

CELTIBERIA (anc. geog.) a country of the Hither 
Spain, .along the right or ſouth-weſt fide of the river 
Iberus; though ſometimes the greateſt part of Spain 
was called by the name of Celtiberia. The people 
were denominated C2/tiberi, or the Celtæ ſeated on 
the Iberus. They were very brave and warlike, their 
cavalry in particular was excellent. They wore a 
black and rough cloak, the ſhag of which was like 
goats hair. Some of them had light bucklers like the 
Gauls; others hollow and round ones like thoſe of o- 
ther nations. They all wore boots made of hair, and 
won helmets adorned with creſts of a purple colour. 
They uſed [words which cut on both ſides, and poi- 
nards of a foot long. Their arms were of an admi- 
rable temper, and are ſaid to have been prepared in 
the following manner : they buried plates of iron un- 
der ground, where they let them remain till the ruſt 
had eaten the weakeſt part of the metal, and the reſt 
was conſequently hard and firm. Of this excellent iron 
they made their {words, which were ſo ſtrong and 
weil tempered, that there was neither buckler nor 
helmet that could reſiſt their edge. The Celtiberians 
were very cruel towards their enemies and malefac- 
tors, but ſhewed the greateſt humanity to their gueſts, 
They not only cheerfully granted their hoſpitality to 
rangers, who travelled in their country, but were 
= that they ſhould ſeek protection under their 
00. 

CELTIS, the LoTe, or Nettle-tree; a genus of the 
Monecla order, belonging to the polygamia claſs of 
punts, There are three ſpecies, all of them hardy 
eg ian with leaves ſomewhat reſembling the 
*P Sy * e, proper for ornamental plantations, 
e them alto proper for ſoreſt- trees. I. The 

alis riles with a large upright ſtem, and very 
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branchy head, to the height of 40 or 50 feet, garniſh- 
ed with large ſpear-ſhaped, pointed, and deeply ſer- 
rated leaves, with greeniſh flowers produced in May 
from the ſides of the branches; ſucceeded by round 
black fruit, of the ſize of a black-berry. It is a native 
of the ſouthern parts of Europe. 2. The occidenta- 
lis is a native of America, and bath a large upright 
ſtem, with a very branchy head like the former ; 
grows to the height of 40 or 50 feet; with large, o- 
val, ſharp-pointed, and deeply ſawed oblique leaves; 
greeniſh flowers from the ſides cf the branches in 
May, ſucceeded by purple fruit of the ſize of large 
peas. 3. The orientalis was diſcovered by Dr Tour- 
nefort in America. It riſes with an upright ſtem, di- 
viding into many ſpreading, greeniſh branches, ten or 
twelve feet high; ſmall, oval, heart-ſhaped, ſcrrated, 
oblique leaves; yellowiſh flowers from the ſides of 
the branches in the ſpring, ſucceeded by large, oval, 
yellow fruit. There are ſeveral varieties of each 
fort, with bloatched leaves. They may be propaga- 
ted by ſeeds, but the bloatched-leaved kinds only by 
layers, cuttings, grafting, &c. The ſeeds ought to 
be ſown in auturan, and covered with earth halt an 
inch deef, When the plants appear, they will re- 
quire to be ſheltercd by mats ſrom the cold. 

CEMENT, in a general ſenſe, any glutinous ſub- 
ſtance capable of uniting and keeping things together 
in cloſe coheſion. In this ſenſe the word cement com- 
prehends mortar, folder, glue, &c. but has been gene- 
rally reſtrained to the compoſitions uled for holding 
together broken glafles, china, and earthen ware. For 
this purpoſe the juice of garlic is recommended as ex- 
ceedingly proper, being both very ſtrong, and, if the 
operation is performed with care, leaving little or no 
mark. Quicklime and the white of an egg mixed to- 
gether, and expeditiouſly uſed, are alſo very proper 
for this purpoſe. Dr Lewis recomn ends a mixture 
of quicklime and cheeſe, in the following manner: 
« Sweet cheele ſhaved thin and ſtirred with boilin 
hot water, changes into a tenacious ſlime which does 
not mingle with the water. Worked with freſh par- 
cels of hot water, and then mixed upon a hot ſtone, 
with a proper quantity of unſlaked lime, into the 
conſiſtence of a paſte, it proves a ſtrong and durable 
cement for wood, ſtone, carthen-wire, and glaſs. 
When thoroughly dry, which will be in two or three 
days, it is not in the leaſt acted upon by water. 
Cheeſe barely beat with quicklime, as directed by 
ſome of the chemiſts ſor luting cracked glaſſes, is not 
near ſo efficacious.” A compoſition of the drying oil 
of lintſeed and white-lead is alſo uſed for the ſame 
purpoſes, but is greatly inferior. 

CEMENT in building, is uſed to denote any kind. 
of mortar of a ſtronger kind than ordinary. The ce- 
ment commonly yſed is of two kinds; hot, and cold. 
The hot cement is made of roſin, bees wax, brick-duſt, 
and chalk, boiled together. The bricks to be cement- 
ed are heated, and rubbed one upon another, with 
cement between them. The cold cement is that a- 
bove deſcribed for cementing china, &c. which is: 
ſometimes, though rarely, employed in building. 

The ruins of the ancient Roman buildings are found 
to cohere ſo ſtrongly, that moſt people have imagi- 
ned the ancients were acquainted with ſome kind of 


mortar, 


Cement. 
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be called cement ; and that to our want of knowledge 
of the materials they uſed, is owing the great inferi- 
ority of modern buildings in their durability, In 
1770, one M. Loriot, a Frenchman, pretended to 
have diſcovered the ſecret of the ancient cement, 
which, according to him, was no more than a mix- 
ture of powdered grick-lime with lime which had 
been long flacked and kept under water. The flack- 
ed lime was firſt to be made up with ſand, earth, 
brick-duſt, Sc. into mortar after the common method, 
and then about a third part of quick-lime in powder was 
added to the mixture. This produced an almoſt in- 
ſtantaneous petrification, ſomething like what is called 
the /etting of alabaſter, but in a much ſtronger degree; 
and was poſſeiſed of many wonderful qualities need- 
leſs here to relate, ſeeing it has never been known to 
ſucceed with any other perſon who tried it. Mr An- 
derſon, in his eſſays on agriculture, has diſcuſſed this 
{ſubject at conſiderable length, and ſeemingly with great 
judgment. He is the only perſon we know, who has 
given any rational theory of the uſes of lime in build- 
ing, and why it comes to be the proper baſis of all ce- 
ments. His account is in ſubſtance as follows : 

Lime which has been flaked and mixed with ſand, 
becomes hard and conſiſtent when dry, by a proceſs 
ſimilar to that which produces the natural Halactites 
in caverns. Thele are always formed by water drop- 
ping from the roof. By ſome unknown and inexpli- 
cable proceſs cf nature, this water has diſſolved in it a 
ſmall portion of calcareous matter in a cauſ/ic ſtate. 
As long as the water continues covered from the air, 
it keeps the earth diſſolved in it; it being the natural 
property of calcareous earths, when deprived of their 
fixed air, to diſſolve in water. But when the ſmall 
drop of water comes to be expoſed to the air, the 
calcareous matter contained in it begins to attract the 
fixable part of the atmoſphere. In proportion as it 
does fo, it alſo begins to ſeparate from the water, and 
to reaſſume its native form of limeſtone or marble. 
This proceſs, Mr Anderſon calls a cryſtallization ; 
and when the calcareous matter is perfectly cryſtal- 
{ized in this manner, he affirms that it is to all intents 
and purpoſes limeſtone or marble of the fame conſiſt- 
ence as before: and © in this manner, (ſays he,) with- 
in the memory of man, have huge rocks of marble 
been formed near Matlock in Derbyſhire.” If lime 
cauſtic ſtare is mixed with water, part of the 
lime will be diſſolved, and will alſo begin to chryſtal- 
lize, The water which parted with the chryſtalliz- 
ed lime, will then begin to act upon the remainder, 
which it could not diſſolve before; and thus the pro- 
ceſs will continue, either till the lime be all reduced 
to an fete, or, (as he calls it) cryſtalline ſtate, or 
ſomething hinders the action of the water upon it. It 
is this chryſtallization which is obſerved by the work- 
men when a heap of lime is mixed with water, and 
left for ſome time to maccrate. A hard cruſt is form- 
ed upon the ſurface, which is ignorantly called froſting, 
though it takes place in ſummer as well as in winter, 
If therefore the hardneſs of the lime, or its becom- 
ing a cement, depends entirely on the formation of 
its cryſtals, it is evident, that the perfection of the ce- 
ment muſt depend on the perfection of the cryſtals, 
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and the hardneſs of the matters which are entangled 
among them. The additional ſubſtances uſed in ma. 
king of mortar, ſuch as ſand, brick-duſt, or the lik 
according to Mr Anderſon, ſerve only for a Purpoſe 
ſunilar to what is anſwered by ſticks put into a veſſel 
full of any ſaline ſolution, namely to afford the cryſtal 
an opportunity of faſtening themſelves upon it, ff 
theretore the matter interpoſed between the cryſtals 
of the lime is of a friable, brittle nature, ſuch 20 
brick-duſt or chalk, the mortar will be of a weak 
and imperfect kind; but when the particles are hard 

angular, and very difficult to be broken, ſuch as thoſs 
of river or pit-{and, the mortar turns out exceeding] 

good and ſtrong. Sea-ſand is found to be an Imp 0- 
per material for mortar, which Mr Anderſon aſcribe; 
to its being leſs angular than the other kinds, That the 
cry ſtallization may be the more perfect, he alſo re. 
commends a * quantity of water, that the ingre. 
dients be perfectly mixed together, and that the dry- 
ing be as flow as poſſible. An attention to theſe ci. 
cumſtances, he thinks, would make the buildings of tte 
moderns equally durable with thoſe of the ancients; 
and from what remains of the ancient Roman w 

he thinks a very ſtrong proof of his hypotheſis might be 
adduced, The great thickneſs of their walls neceſſari. 
ly required a vaſt length of time to dry. The middle 
of them was compoled of pebbles thrown in at ran. 
dom, and which have evidently had mortar ſo thin a; 
to be poured in among them. By this means, a great 
quantity of the lime would be diſſolved, and tle 
cryſtallization performed in the moſt perfect man- 
ner ; and the indefatigable paius and perſeverance for 
which the Romans were ſo remarkable in all their ur. 
dertakings, leave no room to doubt that they would 
take care to have the ingredients mixed together a 


well as poſſible. The conſequence of all this is, that ** 

the buildings formed in this manner are all as firm 2 1 4 
if cut out of a ſolid rock; the mortar being equally _ 
hard, if not more fo, than the ſtones themſelves, For 5 


the proper proportion of lime and ſand requiſite in 8 
building, ſee the article MorTaR. 

CEMENT, among engravers, jewellers, Cc. is the 
ſame with the hot cement uſed in building * ; and h 
uſed for keeping the metals to be engraven firm to the ,; 
block, and alſo for filling up what is to be chiſſeled. 

CEMENT, in chemiſtry, is uſed to ſignity all thoſe 
powders and paſtes with which any body is ſurround 
ed in pots or crucibles, and which are capable by the 
help of fire of producing changes upon that body. 
They are made of various materials; and are uſed 
for different purpoſes, as for parting gold from ſilver, 
converting iron into ſteel, copper into braſs: and 
cementation, more conſiderable changes can by effec- 
ted upon bodies, than by applying to them liquids « 
any kind; becauſe the active matters are then n 
ſtate of vapour, and aſſiſted by a very conſiderable ce 
gree of hcat. 5 

CEMENT which gnickly hardens in Water. Tis 
deſcribed in the poſthumous works of Mr Hocke, 
is recommended for gilding live craw-fith, carps, 4, 
without injuring the fiſh. The cement for this ft 
poſe is prepared, by putting ſome Burgundy pitch u 
a new earthen pot, and warming the veſſel till tf 
ceives ſo much of the pitch as will ſtick round 1 
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finely powdered amber over the 


ing ſome 
2 cold, adding a mixture of three 


pitch when eu 
unds of linſeed 01 d 
ering the veſſel an boiling them for an hour over a 
— fire, and grinding the mixture as it is Wanted 
with as much pumice - ſtone in fine powder as will 
reduce it to the conſiſtence of paint. The fiſh being 
wiped dry, the mixture is ſpread upon 1t; and the 
old leaf being then laid on, the fiſh may- be imme- 
diatgly put into water again, without any danger of 
the gold coming off, for the matter quickly grows 
hard in the Water. 

CemegnT-Pots, are thoſe carthen pots 
cementation of metals. , 

CEMENTATION, the act of corroding or other- 
wiſe changing a metal by means of a cement. See 
the foregoing article, | 55 

CEMETERY, Kojuarnpor, from Keupau to © ſleep ; 

a place ſet apart or conſecrated for the burial of the 
dead. 

Anciently none were huried in churches or church- 
yards: it was even unlawful to inter in cities, and the 
cemeteries were without the walls. Among the pri- 
mitive Chriſtians theſe were held in great veneration. 
It even appears from Euſebius and Tertullian, that, in 
the early ages, they aſſembled for divine worſhip in 
the cemeteries. Valerian ſeems to have confiſcated 
the cemeterics and other places of divine worſhip, but 
they were reſtored again by Gallienus. As the mar- 
tyrs were buried in theſe places, the Chriſtians choſe 
them for building churches on, when Conſtantine eſta- 
bliſhed their religion; and hence ſome derive the rule 
whic!: {till obtains in the church of Rome, never to 
conſecrate an altar without putting under it the relics 
of ſome ſaint, The practice of conſecrating ceme- 
teries is of ſome antiquity. The biſhop walked round 
it in proceſſion, with the crozier or paſtoral ſtaff in his 
hand, the holy water pot being carried before, out of 
winch the aſperſions were made. 

CENOBITE. See COENOBITE. a 

CENO TAPI, in antiquity, an empty tomb, erected 
by way of honour to the deceaſed. It is diſtinguiſhed 
from a ſepulchre, in which a coflin was depoſited. 
Of theſe there were two ſorts; one for thoſe who 
lad, and another for thoſe who bad not, been honour- 
ed with funeral rites in another place. 

The ſign whereby honorary ſepulchres were diſtin- 
guined from others, was commonly the wreck of a 
up, to denote the deceaſe of the perfon in ſome ſo- 

reign country. 

CENSER, a vaſe containing incenſe to be uſed in 
Gering ſacrifices. It was uſed by the heathens as 
well as Jews, and is ſtill uſed in the Romiſh churches. 

CENSOR, (from cenſere to © ſee” or © perceive”), 
ne at the prime magiſtrates in ancient Rome.—Their 
bulmels was to regiſler the effects of the Roman citi- 
ens, to impoſe taxes in proportion to what each man 
policfſcd, and to rake cognizance or inſpection of the 
manners of the citizens. In conſequence of this laſt 
art of their office, they had a power to cenſure vice 
or unmorality by inflicting ſome public mark of igno- 
miny on the offender. They had even a power to 
(Tcate the priaceps ſenatus, and to expel from the ſe-— 


late ſuch as they deemed unworthy of that office. 
Vol. III. 
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and one of oil of turpentine, co- 
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This power they ſometimes exerciſed without ſifli- 


cient grounds; and therefore, a law was at length 


paſſed, that no ſenator ſhould be degraded or diſgra- 
ced in any manner, until he had been formally accu- 
ſed and found guilty by both the cenſors. It was alſo 
a part of the cenſorian juriſdiction, to fill up the va- 
cancies in the ſenate, upon any remarkable deficiency 
in their number ; to let out to farm all the lands, re- 
venues, and cuſtoms, of the republic ; and to contract 
with artificers for the charge of building and repairing; 
all the public works and edifices both in Rome, and the 
colonies of Italy. In all parts of their office, however, 
they were ſubject to the juriſdiction of the people; 
and an appeal always lay from the ſentence of the 
cenſors to that of an aſſembly of the people. 

The firſt two cenſors were created in the year of 
Rome 311, upon the ſenate's obſerving that the con- 
ſuls were ſo much taken up with war, as not to have 
time to look into other matters. The oflice continued 
to the time of the emperors, who aſſumed the cenſo- 
rial power, calling themſelves 79r1u9 prafetti ; though 


Veſpaſian and his ſons took the title of cenſors. De- 


cius attempred to reſtore the digniry to a particular 
magiſtrate. After this we hear no more of it, till 
Conſtantine's time, who made his brother cenſor, and 
he ſeems to have been the laſt that enjoyed the office, 

The office of cenſor was ſo conſiderable, that for a 
long time none aſpired to it, till they had paſſcd all 
the reſt ; ſo that it was thought ſurpriſing that Craſſus 
ſhould be admitted cenſor, without having been either 
conſul or prætor. At firſt the cenſors enjoyed their 
dignity for five years, but in 420 the dictatam Mamer- 
tinus made. a law reſtraing it to a year and an halt, 
which was afterwards obſerved very ſtrictly, At firſt 
one of the cenſors was elected out of a patrician, and 
the other out of a plebeian family ; and upon the death 
of either, the other was diſcharged from his office, 
and two new ones elected, but not till the next lu- 
ſtrum. In the year of Rome 622, both cenſors were 
choſen from among the plebeians; and after that time 
the office was ſhared between the ſenate and people. 
—After their election in the Comitia Centurialia, the 
cenſors proceeded to the capitol, where they took an 
oath not to manage either by favour or diſaffection, 
but to act equitably and impartially throughout the 
whole courſe of their adminiſtration. | 

The republic of Venice (till has a cenſor of the 
manners of their people, whoſe office laſts ſix months. 

CENSORS of Books, are a body of doctors or others 
eſtabliſhed in divers countries, to examine all books 
before they go to the preſs, and to ſee they contain 
nothing contrary to faith and good manners. 

At Paris, the faculty of theology claim this privilege, 
as granted to them by the pope ; but, in 1624, new 
commiſſions of tour doctors were created, by letters- 
patent, the ſole cenſors of all books, and anſwerable 
ſor every thing contained therein. 

In England, we had farmerly an officer of this kind, 
under the title of licenſer of the preſs ; but, ſince the 
revolution, our preſs has been laid under no ſuch re- 
ſtraint. 

CENSORINUS, a celebrated writer in the third 
century, well known by his treatiſe De Die Natali. 
This treatiſe, which was written about the year 228, 

10 N Gerard 
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Gerard Voſſius calls it a little book of gold; and de- 
clares it to be a moſt learned work, of the higheſt ule 
and importance to chronologers, ſince it connects and 
determines, with great exactneſs, ſome of the princi- 
pal zras in pagan hiſtory, It was printed at Cam- 
bridge, with the notes of Lindenbrokius, in 1695. 

CENSURE, a judgment which condemns ſome 
book, perſon, or action, or, more particularly, a repri- 
mand from a ſuperior. Eccleſiaſtical ceniures, are 
penalties by which, for ſome remarkable miſbehaviour, 
Chriſtians are deprived of the communion of the church, 
or prohibited to execute the ſacerdotal office. 

CENSUS, in Roman antiquity, an authentic decla- 
ration made before the cenſors, by the ſeveral ſub- 
jects of the empire, of their reſpective names and 
places of abode. This declaration was regiſtered by 
the cenſors; and contained an enumeration, in wri- 
ting, of all the eſtates, lands, and inheritances they 
poſſeſſed; their quantity, quality, place, wives, child- 
ren, domeſtics, tenants, flaves. In the provinces the 
cenſus ſerved not only to diſcover the ſubſtance of 
each perſon, but where, and m what manner and 
proportion, taxes might be inpoſed. The cenſus at 
Rome is commonly thought to have been held every 
five years ; but Dr Middleton hath ſhewn, that both 
cenſus and luſtrum were held irregularly and uncer- 
tainly at various intervals. The cenſus was an ex- 
cellent expedient for diſcovering the ſtrength of the 
{tate : for by it they diſcovered the number of the 
citizens, how many were fit for war, and how many 
for offices of other kinds; how much each was able to 
pay of taxes, &c. It went through all ranks of peo- 
ple, though under different names: that of the com- 
mon people was called cenſus; that of the knights, 
cenſus, recenſio, recognitio ; that of the ſenators, iectio, 
relectio. ” 

The cenſus which intitled one to the dignity of a 
knight, was 400,000 ſeſterces: that of a ſenator, was 
double that ſum. a 

In the Voconian law, cenſus is uſed for a man 
whoſe eſtate in the cenſor's books is valued at 100,000 
ſeſterces. 42 

CENT, ſignifies properly an hundred, being an 
abridgement of the word centum; but is often uſed in 
commerce to expreſs the profit or loſs ariſing from the 
{ale of any commodity : ſo that when we ſay there is 10 
per cent profit, or 10 per cent loſs, upon any merchan- 


dize that has been fold, it is to be underſtood, that the 


ſeller has either gained or loſt ten pounds on every 
hundred pounds of the price at which he bought that 
merchandize ; which is g of profit, or Fg of loſs, upon 
the total of the ſale. 

CENTAURS, in mythology, a kind of fabulous mon- 
ſters, half men and half horſes.— The poets pretend 
that the centaurs were the {ons of Ixion and a cloud; 
the reaſon of which fancy is, that they retired to a caſtle 
called vpn, which ſignifies a © cloud.“ This fable is 
differently interpreted: ſome will have the centaurs 
to have been a body of ſhepherds and herd{men, rich 
in cattle, who inhabited the mountains of Arcadia, 
and to whom 1s attributed the invention of bucolic 
poetry. Palæphætus, in his book of incredibles, re- 
lates, that under the reign of Ixion, king of Theſſaly, 
a herd of bulls on mount Theſſaly run mad, and rava- 
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ged the whole country, rendering the mountains in. 
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acceſſible; that ſome young men who had ſound the 
art of taming and mounting horſes, undertoo!; to 
the mountains of theſe animals, which they purſue, 
on horſeback, -and thence obtained the appellation of 
Centaxrs. This ſucceſs rendering them inſolent, 
inſulred the Lapithæ, a people of Theſſaly; and be. 
cauſe when attacked they fled with great rapidity, it 
was ſuppoſed they were half horſes and half Wen 
The Centaurs in reality were a tribe of Lapithæ, who 
inhabited the city Pelethronium adjoining to mount 
Pelion, and firſt invented the art of breaking horſes, 
as 15 intimated by Virgil. | | 
CENTAUREA, GREATER CENTAURY; a genus of 
the polygamia fruſtanea order, belonging to the (yn. 
geneſia claſs of plants. There are 61 ſpecies. The 
root of one of them called g/aſtifelia, is an artice in 
the materia medica. It has a rough, ſomewhat acid 


taſte, and abounds with a red viſcid juice. Its roy 


taſte has gained it ſome eſteem as an aſtringent; gs 
acrimony, as an aperient; and its glutinous quality, zz 
a vulnerary ; but the preſent practice takes very litle 
notice of it in any intention. Another of the ſpecies is 
the cyanus or blue-bottle, which grows commonly 2. 
mong corn. The cxpreſſed juice of this flower ſtains 
linen of a beautiful blue colour, but is not permanent, 
Mr Boyle ſays, that the juice the inner petals, with a 
little alum, makes a beautiful permanent colour, equal 
to ultramarine. 
Lr CENTAURY, See GENTIANA. 
CENTENARIUS, or CENTENARIO, in the middle 
age, an officer who had the government or command, 
with the adminiſtration of juſtice, in a village. The 
centenarii as well as vicarii were under the juriſdic- 
tion and command of the court, We find them amony 
the Franks, Germans, Lombards, Goths, &c. 
CENTENARIUS was alſo uſed for an officer who 
had the command of 100 men; muſt frequently called 
a CENTURION. x 
CENTENARIUS, in monaſteries, was an officer who 
had the command of 100 monks. 
CENTENINUM ovuny, among naturaliſts, de- 
notes a ſort of hen's egg much ſmaller than ordinary, 
vulgarly called a cock's egg, from which it has been 


fabulouſly held that the cockatrice or baſiliſk is produ- 


ced. The name is taken from an opinion, that theſe 
are the laſt eggs which hens lay, having laid 100 be- 
fore; whence centeniuum, q. d. the hundredth egg. 
Theſe eggs have no yolks, but in other reſpects di 
fer not from common ones ; having the albumen, cha- 


lazes, membranes, Cc. in common with others. In 


the place of the yolk is found a little body like a ſer- 
pent coiled up, which doubtleſs gave riſe to the fable 
of rhe baſiliſk's origin from thence. Their origin 18 
with probability aſcribed by Hervey to this, that the 
yolks in the vitellary of the hen are exhauſted before 
the albumina. ; 

CENTER, or CENTRE, in a general ſenſe, ſignißes 
a point equally diſtant from the extremities of a line, 
figure, or body. The word is formed from the Grees 
Kuro, a © point.” | 

CENTER of Gravity, in mechanics, that point about 
which all the parts of a body do in. any ſituation ex· 
actly balance each other. 


CENTII 
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g cf Motion, that point which remains at 
44 ile "Fa other parts of a body move about it. 

Center of a Sphere, a point in the middle, from 
which all lines drawn to the ſurface are equal. : 

Hermes Triſmegiſtus defines God an intellectual 
ſphere, whoſe center is every where, and circumfe- 

here. | 
EENTESIMATION, a milder kind of military pu- 
niſhment, in caſes of de ſertion, mutiny, and the like, 
when only every hundredth mim is executed. 

CENTILOQUIUM, denotes 4 collection of 100 
ſentences, opinions, or ſayings. — —_ 

The centiloquium of Hermes, contains 100 apho- 
riſms, or aſtrological ſentences, ſuppoſed to have been 
written by ſome Arab, falſely fathered on Hermes 
Triſmegiſtus. It is only extant in Latin, in which it 
has ſeveral times been printed. —The cemiloquium of 
Ptolomy is a famous aſtrological piece, frequently con- 
founded with the former, cotiſiſting likewiſe of 100 
ſentences, or doctrines, divided into fhort aphoriſms, 
intitled alſo in Greek «apx@-, as being the fruit or re- 
ſult of the former writings of that celebrated aſtrono- 
mer, viz. his guadripartitum and alnageſium ; or ra- 
ther, by reaſon that herein is ſhewn the uſe of aſtro- 
logical calculations. 

CENTIPES, in zoology. See SCOLOPENDRA. 

CENTIPED worm, a term uſed for ſuch worms 
as have a great many feet, though the number does 
not amount to 100, as the term ſeems to import.— 


M. Maloet relates the hiſtory of a man, who, for 


three years, had a violent pain in the lower part of 
the forehead near the root of the noſe: at length he 
felt an itching, and afterwards ſomething moving 
within his noftril, which he brought away with his 
finger; it was a worm of the centiped kind, an inch 
and an half long, which run ſwiftly. It lived five or 
tix days among tobacco. The patient was free of his 
pain ever after. Mr Littre mentioned a like caſe in 
1708, of a larger centiped voided at the noſe, after 
it had thrown the woman, in whoſe fromal finus it 
was, into convulſions, and had almeſt deprived her of 
her reaſon. 715 

CENTLIVRE (Suſanna), a celebrated comic wri- 
ter, was the daughter of Mr Freeman of Holbeach, 
in Lincolnſhire; and had ſuch an early turn for poe- 
try, that it is faid ſhe wrote a ſong before ſhe was 
leven years old. Before ſhe was twelve years of 
age, the could not only read Moliere in French, but 
enter into the fpirit of all the characters. Her father 
dying, left her to the care of a ſtep- mother, whoſe 
treatment not being agree able to her, ſhe determined, 
though almoſt deſtitute of money and every other ne- 
ceflary, to go up to London to ſeek a beiter fortune 
than what ſhe had hitherto experienced. As ſhe was 
proceeding on her journey on foot, ſhe was met by a 
young gentleman from the Univerſity of Cambridge, 
the atterwards well-known Anthony Hammond, Eſq; 
who was fo extremely {truck with her youth and 
beauty, that he fell inſtantly in love with her; and 
'nquring into the particulars of her ſtory, ſoon pre- 
vailed upon her une xperienced innocence to ſeize on 
the protection he offered her, and go with him to 
Cambridge, After ſome months cohabitation, he per- 
\uded her to come to London; where, in a ſhort 
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time, ſhe was married to a nephew of Sir Stephen 
Fox. But that gentleman not living with her above 
a twelve-month, her wit and beauty ſoon procured 
her a ſecond huſband, whoſe name was Carrol, and 
who was an officer in. the army; but he having the 
misfortune to be killed in a duel about a year and an 
half after their marriage, ſhe became a ſecond time a 
widow. For the ſake of ſupport ſhe now applied to 
her pen, and became avotary of the muſes; and it is 
under this name of Carrol that ſome of her earlier 
pieces were publiſhed. Her firſt attempt was in tra- 


gedy, in a play called the Ferjured Huſband; yet her 


natural vivacy leading her afterwards to comedy, we 
find but one more attempt in the buſkin, among 18 
dramatic pieces which ſhe afterwards wrote. 

In 1706, ſhe wounded the heart of one Mr Joſeph 
Centlivre, yeoman of the mouth, or in other words 
principal cook, to her Majeſty, who married her; and, 
after paſſing ſeveral years happily together, ſhe died 
at his houſe in Spring-Garden, Charing-Croſs, in De- 
cember 1723. | 

This lady for many years enjoyed the intimacy and 
eſteem of the moſt eminent wits of the times, viz. 
Sir Richard Steele, Mr Rowe, Budgell, Farquhar, Dr 
Sewell, &c. and very few authors received more 
tokens of efteem and patronage from the great. 
With regard to her merit as a writer, it muſt be al- 
lowed that her plays do not abound with wit, and 
that the language of them is ſometimes even poor, 
enervate, incorrect, puerile; but then her plots are 
buſy and well conducted, and her characters in ge- 
neral natural and well marked. 

CENTO, in poetry, a work wholly compoſed of 
verſes or paſſages promiſcuouſſy taken from other au- 
thors, only diſpoſed in a new form and order.—Pro- 
ba Falconia has written the life of Jeſus Chriſt in 
centos taken from Virgil. Alexander Rofs has done 
” like in bis Chriſtrados, and Stephen de Pleure the 
ame. 

CENTONARI], in antiquity, certain of the Roman 
army, who provided different forts of ſtuff called cen · 
tones, made uſe of to quench the fire which the ene- 
mies engines threw into the camp. a 

Theſe centonarii kept with the carpenters and o- 
ther officers of artillery. : 

CENTRAL Forces, the powers which cauſe a 
moving body to tend towards, or recede from, the 
center of motion. See MECHANICS. 

CENTRAL Rule, a rule diſcovered by Mr Thomas 
Baker, whereby to find the center of a circle deſign- 
ed to cut the parabola in as many points as an equati- 
on to be conſtructed hath real roots. Its principal ufe 
is in the conſtruction of equations, and he hath applied 
it with good fucceſs as far as biquadratics. 

The central rule is chiefly founded on this property 


of the parabola, that, if a line be inſcribed in that 


curve perpendicular to any diameter, a rectangle 
formed of the ſegments of the inſcript is equal to the 
rectangle of the intercepted diameter and parameter 
of the axis. | 
The central rule has the advantage over Cartes and 
De Latere's methods of conſtructing equations, in 
that both theſe are ſubject to the trouble of preparing 
the equation by-taking away the ſecond term. 
10 N 2 CENTRI- 
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CENTRIFUGAL FoRcE, that force by which all 
bodies that move round any other body in a curve, 
endeavour to fly off from the axis of their motion in 
a tangent to the periphery of the curve, and that in 
every part of it, See MECHANICS. | 

CENTRIFUGAL Machine, a very curious machine, 
invented by Mr Erikine, for raiſing water by means 
of a centritugal force combined with the preſſure of 
the atmoſphere. 

It conſiſts of a large tube of copper, &c. in the form 
of a croſs, which is placed perpendicular in the wa- 
ter, and reſts at the bottom on a pivot. Art the upper 
part of the tube is a horizontal cog-wheel, which 
touches the cogs of another in a vertical poſition; fo 
that by the help of a double winch, the whole ma- 
chine is moved round with very great velocity. 


Near the bottom of the perpendicular part of the 


tube is a valve opening upwards; and near the two 
extremities, but on the contrary ſides of the arms, or 


croſs part of the tube, are two other valves opening 
place of the pumps commonly uſed: on ſhip-board, but 


outwards. Theſe two valves are, by the aſſiſtance 


of ſprings, kept ſhut till the machine is put in motion, 


when the centrifugal velocity. of the water forces 
them open, and diſcharges itſelf into a ciſtern or reſer- 
voir placed there for that purpoſe. 

On the upper part of the arms are two holes, which 
are cloſed by pieces ſcrewing into the metal of the 
tube. Before the machine can work, theſe holes muſt 
be opened, and water poured in through them, till 
the whole tube be full: by this means all the air will 
be forced out of the machine, and the water ſupport- 
ed in the tube by mcans of the valve at the bottom. 

The tube being thus filled with water, and the 
holes cloſed by their ſcrew caps, it is turned round by 
means of the winch, when the water in the arms of 
the tube acquires a centrifugal force, opens the valves 


near the extremities of the arms, and flies out with 


a velocity nearly equal to that of the extremities of 
the ſaid arms. 

The above deſcription will be very eaſily under- 
ſtood by the figure we have added on Plate LXXV. 
fig. 3. which is a perſpective view of the centrifugal 
machine, erected on board a ſhip. ABC is the cop- 
per tube. D, a horizontal cog-wheel, furniſhed with 
twelve cogs. E, a vertical cog-wheel, furniſhed with 
thirty-ſix ,cogs. F, F, the double winch. 2, the 
valve near the bottom of the tube. , &, the two pi- 
vots on Which the machine turns. c, one of the valves 
in the croſs- piece; the other at , cannot be ſeen in 
this figure, being on the other fide of the tube; e, e, 
the two holes through which the water 1s poured into 
the machine. GH, the ciſtern, or reſervoir. I, I, 
part of the ſhip's deck. The diſtance between the 
two valves c, d, is {ix feet. The diameter of theſe 
valves is about three inches; and that of the perpen- 
dicular tube about ſeven inches. 

If we ſuppoſe the men who work the machines can 


turn the winch round in three ſeconds, the machine 


will move round its axis in one ſecond ; and conſe- 
quently each-extremity of the arms will move with a 
velocity of 18.8 feet in a ſecond. Therefore a co- 
lumn of water of three inches diameter will iſſue 
through each of the valves with a velocity of 18.8 
feet in a ſecond: but the area of the aperture of each 
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of the valves is 7.14 inches; which bein wy 
by the velocity in inches 2225. 6, gives 10 — 5 


bic inches, the quantity of water diſcharged througt d 


one of the apertures in one ſecond ; ſo that the Whole 
quantity diſcharged in that ſpace of time throu 
the apertures is 3221. 568 inches; or 19 3294.08 ch. 
bic inches in one minute. But 60812 cubic inches 
make a tun, beer-meaſure ; conſequently, if we ſo 
pole the centrifugal machine revolves round its 15 
in one ſecond, it will raiſe nearly 3 tuns 44 gallon; 
in one minute : but this velocity is certainly too great 
at leaſt to be held for any conſiderable time; ſo that 
when this and other deficiencies in the machine — 
allowed for, two tims is nearly the quantity that can 
be raiſed by it in one minute. | 

It will perhaps be unneceſſary to obſerve, that 4; 
the water is forced up the perpendicular tube by the 
preſſure of the atmoſphere, this machine cannot raiſe 
water above 32 feet high. & . 

An attempt was made to ſubſtitute this machine in 


the labour of working was found to be ſo great as to 
render the machine inferior to the chain-pump, A 


conſiderable improvement, we apprehend, would be, 


to load with a weight of lead the ends of the tube 
through which the water iſſues, which would make 
the machine turn with a great deal more eaſe, as the 
centrifugal force of the lead would in ſome meaſure 
act the part of a fly. 5 

CENTRIPETAL Force, that force by which a 
body is every where impelled, or any how tends, to- 
wards ſome point as a center. See ME CH anics, 

CENTRISCUS in ichthyology, a genus of fiſhes 
belonging to the order of amphibia nantes. The head 
gradually ends in a narrow ſnout, the aperture is 
broad and flat; the belly is carinated; and the belly- 
fins united. There are two ſpecies, viz. 1. The ſcu- 
tatus has its back covered with a ſmooth bony ſhell, 
which, ends in a ſharp ſpine under which is the tail; 


but the back-fins are between the tail and the ſpine. 


It is a native of the Eaſt Indies. 2. The ſcolopax has 
a rough ſcabrous body, and a ſtraight extended tail. 
It has two belly- fins, with four rays in each, and has 
no teeth. It is found in the Mediterranean. 

CENTUMVIRI, in Roman antiquity, judges ap- 
pointed to decide common cauſes among the people: 
they were choſen, three out of each tribe ; and though 
five more than an hundred, were nevertheleſs called 
ceutumviri, from the round number centum, an hundred. 

CENTURION, among the Romans, an officer in 
the infantry, who commanded a century, or an hund- 
red men. 

In order to have a proper notion of the centurion5 
it muſt be remembered, that every one of the thirty 


manipuh * in a legion was divided into two ordintl, - 
or ranks ; and conſequently the three bodies of the 
haſtati, principes, and triarii, into 20 orders a-plece, 


as into 10 manipuli. Now, every manipulus was al- 
lowed two centurions, or captains, one to each order 
or century: and, to determine the point of prior 
between them, they were created at two different 
elections. The zo who were made firſt always took 
the precedency of their fellows; and therefore com 
manded the right-hand orders, as the others ww 
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left, The triarii, or pilani, ſo called from their 
weapon the pilum, being eſteemed the moſt honou- 
rable, had their centurions elected firſt, next to them 
the principes, and afterwards the haſtati ; whence 
they were called primus et ſecundus pilus, primus et 
ſecundus princeps, primus et ſecundus haſtatus; and fo 
on. Here it may be obſerved, that primi ordines is 
ſometimes uſed in hiſtorians for the centurions of theſe 
orders; and the centurions are ſometimes ſtyled priu- 
cipes ordinum, and principes centurionum, We may 
take notice too what a large field there lay for pro- 
motion: firſt through all the orders of the haſtati; 
then quite through the principes ; and afterwards from 
the laſt order of the triarii to the primipilus, the moſt 
honourable of the centurions, and who deſerves to be 
particularly deſcribed, This officer, beſides his title 
of primipilus, went under the ſeveral titles of dux le- 
gionis, præfectus legionis, primus centurionum, and 
primus centurio ; and was the firſt centurion of the 
triarii in every legion. He preſided over all the other 
centurions, and generally gave the word of command 
by order of the tribunes. Beſides this, he had the 
care of the eagle, or chief ſtandard, of the legion : 
hence, aguilæ præeſſe, is to bear the dignity of primi- 
pilus ; and hence aquila is taken by Pliny for the {aid 
office. Nor was this ſtation only honourable, but very 
profitable too : for he had a ſpecial ſtipend allowed 
him, probably as much as a knight's eſtate ; and, 
when he left that charge,, was reputed equal to the 
members of the equeſtrian order, bearing the title of 
prinipilarius, in the ſame manner as thoſe who had 
diſcharged the greateſt civil offices were ſtiled eyer 
after, conſulares, ceuſorii, &c. 18 

CENTURY, in a general ſenſe, any thing divided 
into, or conſiſting of, an hundred parts. 

The marquis of Worceſter publiſhed a Century of 
inventions, (for a ſpecimen of which, ſee Acoustics, 
ne 28.) ; and Dr Hooke has given a decimate of in- 
ventions, as part of a Century, of which he affirmed 
himſelf maſter. It is remarkable, that both in the 
century of the former, and the decimate of the lat- 
ter, we find the principle on which Savary's fire or 
ſteam engine is founded. See STEAM-Engine. 

CENTURY in antiquity: The Roman people, when 
they were aſſembled for the electing of magiſtrates, 
enacting of laws, or deliberating upon any public af- 
fair, were always divided into centuries, and voted 
by centuries, in order that their votes might be the 
more eaſily collected, whence theſe aſſemblies were 
called comitia ceuturiata. The Roman cohorts were 
aito divided into centuries; See CENTURION, and 
Conor. 2 

CENTURY, in chronology, the ſpace of one hundred 
years, This method of computing by centuries is ge- 
nerally obſerved in church-hiſtory, commencing from 
the time of our Saviour's incarnation : in which ſenſe 
we fay the firſt century, the ſecond century, &c. 

CENTURIES of Magdeburg, a famous eccleſiaſti- 
cal hiſtory, ranged into 13 centuries, carried down 
to the year 1298, compiled by ſeveral hundred Pro- 
ya of Magdeburg, the chief of whom was Flacius 

yricus. 


CENTUssis, in Roman antiquity, a coin contain- 
ing 100 aſſes. | 
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CEPA, the oxn1oNn; is by Linnzus referred to the 
genus of allium ; the botanic difference of it from gar- 
lic is, the ſwelling pipy ſtalk, which is much larger in 
the middle than at either end. The varieties are, 
the Straſburgh, the Spaniſh, and the Egyptian onion. 
They are propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown 
the latter end of February, or the beginning of March, 
on good, light, rich ground, well dug and levelled, 
and cleared from weeds. They ſhould alſo be ſown 
at a time when the ſurface of the ground is not moiſt; 
and where they are intended for a winter crop they 
muſt not be ſown too thick. The common allowance 
is ſix pounds of ſeed to an acre; though ſome allow 
more, in order to have a crop to draw out, which 
they call cullings. In about ſix weeks after, the oni- 
ons will be up and forward enough to hoe ; at which 
time the weeds ſhould be lightly cut up with a ſmall 
hoe, about two inches and a half broad, as allo the 
onions themſelves where they grow too cloſe in 
bunches, leaving them at this fil time, at leaſt two 
or three inches apart. This, if properly performed, 
and in a dry ſeaſon, will preſerve the ground clear of 
weeds at leaſt a month, when they muſt be hoed 
over again, leaving them at this time about four or 
five inches aſunder. In fix weeks after, they muſt be 
hoed a third time. The weeds are now to be care- 
fully cut up, and the onions ſingled out ſo as to leave 
them about ſix inches ſquare, by which means they 
will grow much larger than if left too cloſe. This, 
if well performed, in caſe the weather proves dry, 
will keep the onions till they are fit to pull; but if the 
weather ſhould prove moiſt, and any of the weeds 
take root again, the weeds muſt be pulled out with 
the hand; tor the onions having now begun to bulb, 
muſt not be diſturbed with a hoe. Towards the 
middle of Auguſt the onions will have arrived at their 
full growth, which may be known by their blades fal- 
ling to the ground and ſhrinking. At this time there- 
fore, before their necks or blades are withered off, 
they ſhould be drawn out of the ground, the extreme 
part of the blade cut off, and the onions laid upon a 
dry ſpot of ground, obſerving to turn them every 
other day at leaſt, to prevent them from taking root 
again; which in moiſt weather they would be apt to 
do. Art any rate they are very apt to grow in the 
lofts where they are kept all winter; the moſt effec- 
tual method of preventing which is, with a hot iron, 
lightly to touch their beards or roots, which will et- 
fectually prevent their ſprouting; but in doing this, 
great caution muſt be uſed not to ſcorch the pulp; for 
that will cauſe them to perith ſoon after. In order to 
ſave ſeeds, you muſt in the ſpring make choice of ſome 
of the largeſt, firmeſt, and beſt ſhapen onions, (in 
quantity proportionable to the ſeed you intend to fave) 
and having prepared a piece of good ground, which 
ſhould be well dug, and laid out in beds about three 
feet wide, the onions muſt be planted in the begin- 
ning of March in the following manner: Having ſtrain- 
ed a line of about four inches within the ſide of the 


bed, you muſt with a ſpade throw out an opening ſix 
inches deep, the length of the bed, into which you 
ſhould place the onions with their roots downward, 
at about nine inches diſtance from each other; and 
with a rake draw the earth into the opening again to 

cover 
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cover the bulbs; then proceed to remove the line 
again about a foot farther back, where you muſt make 
an opening as before, and fo again, till the whole is 
finiſhed, by which you will have four rows in each 
bed; between each bed you muſt allow the ſpace of 
two feet for an alley to go among them. In a month's 
time the leaves will appear above ground, and many 
of the roots will produce three or tour ſtalks each. 
About the beginning of June, when the flowers begin 
to appear, the ſtalks mult be tied to ſtakes to prevent 
them from being broke by their own weight. About 
the end of Augutt the ſced will be ripe, which may 
be known by the opening of the cells which contain 
it, and its changing to a brown colour. When the 
heads are cut off, they ſhould be ſpread abroad upon 
coarſe cloths in the ſun, obſerving to keep it under 
ſhelter in the night, as alfo in wet weather, When 
the heads are quite dry, the ſeeds ſhould be beat out 
from them; and after being cleared from the huſks, 
and expoſed one day to the tun to dry, they may be 
put up in bags for uſe. | | 

Beſides the above mentioned ſpecies of onions, the 
ſcallions, or eſcallions, Welſh onions, and cives were 
formerly in great repute, The former is a fort which 
never forms any bulbs at the roots, and was chiefly 
uled in the ſpring for green onions ; but is now be- 
come ſo ſcarce as hardly to be known. Some gar- 
deners inſtead of the ſcallion, ſubſtitute ſuch onions as 
decay and ſprout in the houſe. Theſe they plant in 
a bed early in the ſpring, and in a ſhort time they 
become large enough for uſe. The true ſcallion is 
caſily propagated by parting the roots either in ſpring 
or autumn; but the latter is preferable. The roots 
ſhould be planted three or four in a hole, and about 
{ix inches diſtance every way. 

The cives are a very {mall ſort of onion, which 
never produce any bulbs, and ſeldom grow above fix 
inches high in the blade, which is very ſmall and 
ſlender. They grow in roumd bunches like the former. 
They are prepagated by parting their roots like the 
former, and are very hardy. 

The Welſh onions are propagated only for ſpring 
uſe ; they never make any bulbs, and are therefore 
fit only to be uſed green for fallads. They are fown 
in the end of July, in beds about three feet and a half 
wide. In a fortnight's time they appear above ground, 
but in October their blades die, and the ground be- 
comes quite naked ; in January, however, they will 
again appear very ſtrong, and in March will be fit to 
draw for young onions. 

Onions are ſuppoſed to afford little nouriſhment ; 
and, when eaten liberally, produce flatulencies, occa- 
ſion thirſt, head-achs, and turbulent dreams; in cold 
phlegmatic habits, where viſcid mncus abounds, they 
are undoubtedly of uſe, by their ſtimulatory and at- 
tenuating qualities. By ſome they are ſtrongly re- 


commended in ſuppreſſions of urine and dropfies. 


Their chief medicinal uſe at preſent, however, is in 


external applications, as a cataplaſm for fuppurating 
tumours, Cc. : | 
CEPHALALGIA, or HEAD-ACH. See (the Index 
ſubjoined to) MEDICINE. 
CEPHALANTHUS, BuTTONx-wooD ; a genus of 
the monogynia order, belonging to the tetrandria clafs 
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of plants. There is only one ſpecies, a natiye of North 
America, from whence the leeds are imported into 
Britain, and great numbers of the plants raiſed in the 
gardens of the curious. It ſeldom riſes higher than 
five or fix feet in this country. The branches come 
out oppolite, ſometimes by pairs, and at other times 
there are three ariling at the fame joint. The eng; 
of the branches are terminated by ſpherical heads 
about the ſize of a marble, each of which are . 
poſed of many ſmall flowers, funnel-ſhaped, and of ; 
whitiſh yellow colour, faſtened to an axis that ſtand; 
in the middle. They are propagated chiefly by ſceqz, 
though many are allo raited from cuttings : they re. 
quire a little ſhelter from cold when young, as well 
as from the ſun in very hot weather; but in other 
reſpects are hardy enough. They thrive belt in a 
moiſt ſoil. | 
CEPHALIC, in a general meaning, ſignifies any 
thing belonging to the head. 
. CxrnaLlic Medicines, are remedies for diſorders 


of the head. Cordials are comprehended herein, a 


are alſo whatever promotes a free circulation of the 
blood through the brain. | 

Except when the diforder ariſes from exceſs of 
heat, or an inflammatory difpoſition in the head, moiſt 
topicals ſhould never be uſed ; butalways dry ones, 

To rub the head after it is ſhaved proves an inſtan- 
taneous cure for a cephalalgia, a ſtuffing of the head, 
and a weakneſs of the eyes, ariſing from a weak and 
relaxed ſtate of the fibres. And as by every freſh 
evacuation of the humours their quantity is not only 
leflened, but alſo their recrementitious parts derived 
thither, the more frequently the head is ſhaved, the 


larger quantity of humour is diſcharged ; fo that te 


frequent ſhaving of the head and beard is likewiſe a 
perpetual bliſter ; and in as much as it is uſeful, it is 
a cephalic. 

CErRHAIIC Vein, in anatomy, creeps along the arm 
between the fkin and the muſcles, and divides it into 
two branches : the external. goes down to the wriſt, 
where it joins the baſilica, and turns up to the back of 
the hand ; the internal branch, together with a ſmall 
one of the baſilica, makes the mediana, See Plate 
XVII. 10, 10. 12. | | 

The ancients uſed to open this vein for diſorders of 
the head, for which reafon it bears this name ; but a 
better acquaintance with the circulation of the blood 
informs us, that there is no foundation for ſuch a no- 
tion. 


CEPHALONIA, the capital of an iſland of the 


ſame name, ſituated in the Mediterranean, near the 
coaſt of Epirus, and ſubject to the Venetians. E. Long. 
21. N. Lat. 30. 30. | 
 CEPHEUS, in fabulous hiſtory, a king of Arcadia, 
on whoſe head Minerva faſtening one of Medufa's 
hairs, he was rendered invincible. 

CEPHEUS, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of the not- 
thern hemiſphere. See ASTRONOMY, no 206, 

CERAM, an iſland in the Indian ocean, between 
the Molucca iflands on the north, and thoſe of Amboy"? 
and Banda on the ſouth, lying berween E. Long. 126, 
and 129. in S. Lat. 2. It is about 150 miles long, 
and 60 broad; and here the Dutch have a fortress 
which keeps the natiyes in ſubjection. 
CERAMBIYS, 
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CERAMBYX, in zoology, a genus of inſets of 
the beetle kind, belonging to the order of inſecta co- 
leopatera, The antenne are long and ſmall ; the 


brealt is ſpinous or gibbous; and the elytra are 


liacar. There are no leſs than 83 ſpecies enumerated 
by Linnæus, principally diſtinguiſhed by the figure of 
the breaſt. 185 

CERASTES, in zoology, the trivial name of a 
ſoccies of Ax s and COLUBER. 

CERASTIUM, MOUSE-EAR ; 2 of the pen- 
tagynia order, belonging to the decandria claſs of 
plants. There are 16 ſpecies, but none of them poſ- 
ſeſled of any remarkable property. 

CERASUS, in botany. See PRUNUS. 

CERATE, in pharmacy, a .thickiſh kind of oint- 
ment, applied to ulcerations, excoriations, C. SCE 
PHARMACY, no 980. 1010, 1011, 1012. 

CERATION, the name given by the ancients to 
the (mall ſeeds of Ceratonia, uſed by the Arabian phy- 
ſicians as a weight to adjuſt the doles of medicines ; 
as the grain weight with us took its rite from a grain 
of barley. 

CExarTION, or Ceratimm, was alſo a ſilver coin, 
equal to one third of an obolus. 


CERATOCEPHALUS, in botany. See BIDENS. 


CERATOIDES, in botany. S@ URTICA. 

CERATONIA, the Caros, or St Fohr's-bread ; 
a genus of the polyzcia order, belonging to the poly- 
gamia claſs of plants. There is but one ſpecies, a 
native of Spain, of ſome parts of Italy, and the Le- 
vant. It is an ever-green ; and, in the countries 
where it is native, grows in the hedges. It produces 
a quantiiy of long, flat, brown-coloured pods, which 
are thick, meally, and of .a ſweetiſh taſte. Theſe 
pods are many times eaten by the poorer ſort of in- 
nabitants when there is a ſcarcity of other food; but 
they are apt to looſen the belly,. and cauſe gripings 
of the bowels. The tree may be propagated in this 
country from ſeeds, which are to be ſown on a mo- 


derate hot-bed, and the plants inured to the open air 


by degrees. 

 CERAUNIA, CERAUNIASs, or CERAUNIUS, La- 
5%, in natural hiſtory, a ſort of flinty ſtone of no 
certain colour, but of a pyramidal or wedge-like fi- 
gure; popularly ſuppoſed to fall from the clouds iu the 
ume of thunder-ſtorms, and to be poſſeſſed of divers 
notable virtues, as promoting fleep, preſerving from 
lizhtning, Cc. The word is from the Greek xegavrS, 
thuuderbi/t, The ceraunia is the ſame with what is 
(therwiſe called the thunder-{tone, or thunder- bolt; 
and alſo ſometimes /agitta, or arrow's-head, on ac- 
count of its ſhape. The cerauniæ are frequently con- 
tounded with the ombriz and brontiæ, as being all 
luppoſed to have the ſame origin. The generality 
et naturaliſts take the ceraunia for a native ſtone, 
formed among the Pyrites, of a ſaline, concrete, mi- 
neral juice, Mercatus and Dr Woodward aſſert it to 


be artificial, and to have been faſhioned thus by tools. 


© ceraunia, according to theſe authors, are the heads 
of the ancient weapons of war, in uſe before the in- 
vention of iron; which, upon the introduction of that 
metal, growing into diſuſe, were diſperſed in the fields 
——_ this and that neighbouring country. Some of 
tem had poſlibly ſerved in the carly ages for axes, 


others for wedges, others for chiſſols; but the greater Cerbera 
part for arrow-heads, darts, and lances. The cerau- 9.9 
nia is alſo held by Pliny for a white or cryſtal-coloured _- 
gem, that attracted lightning to itſelf. What this 
was, is hard to ſay. Prudentius alſo ſpeaks of a yel- 
low ceraunia ; by which he is ſuppoſed to mean the 
carbuncle or pyropus. 

CERBERA, in botany; a genus of the monogynia 
order, belonging to the pentandria claſs of plants. 
The moſt remarkable ſpecies is the atroucir, a native 
of the warm parts of America. It riſes with an irre- 
gular ſtem to the height of eight or ten ſeet, ſending 
out many crooked diffuſed branches, which towards 
their tops are garniſhed with thick ſucculent leaves of 
a lucid green, ſmooth, and very full of a milky juice. 
The jlywers come out in lodſe bunches at the end of 
the branches ; they are of a cream colour, having 
long narrow tubes, and at the top are cut into five ob- 
rule ſegments, which ſeem twiſted, fo as to ſtand ob- 
lique to the tube, The wood of this tree ſtinks moſt 
abominably, and the kernels of the nuts are a deadly 
poiſon to which there is no antidote ; ſo that the In- 
dians will not even uſe the wood for fuel. | 

CERBERUS, in fabulous hiſtory, a dreadful three- 
headed maſtiff, born of Ty phon and Echidna, and pla- 
ced to guard the gates of hell, He fawned upon thoſe 
who entered, but devoured all who attempted to get 
back. He was, however, maſtered by Hercules, who 
dragged him up to the earth, when, in ſtruggling, a 
foam dropped from his mouth, which produced the 

iſonous herb called acorite or wolf *5-bane. 

CERCELE, in heraldry : a croſs cercele is a croſs, 
which opening at the ends, turns round both ways like 
a ram's horn. See CRoOss. 

CERCIS, the JUDAsS-TREE ; a genus of the mono- 
gynia order, belonging to the decandria clats of plants, 

Species 1. The ſiliquaſtrum, or common Judas-tree, 
is a native of the ſouth of France, Spain, and Italy. 
It riſes with an upright trunk to the height of 12 or 
I4 feet, covered with a dark reddiſh bark, and divides 
upward into many irregular branches, garnimed with 
round, heart-ſhaped, ſmooth leaves, placed irregularly 
on the branches, having long foot-ſtalks. The flowers 
come out on every fide of the branches, and many 
times from the ſtem of the tree, in cluſters, having 
ſhort foot-ſtalks ; they are of a very bright purple co- 
lour, ſo make a fine appearance, eſpecially when the 
branches are covered pretty thick with them. The 
leaves having an agrecable poignancy, are frequently 
caten in ſallads. There are other tuo varicties of this 
tree; one with a white, and the other with a fleſh-co- 
loured flower ; but the firſt is the moſt beauriful. 2. 
The canadenſis, or red-bud tree, is a native of moſt 
parts of NorthAmerica, and hath flowers reſembling the 


former, but inſerior in beauty. Theſe plants are hardy 


enough to bear the open air, and are eaſily propaga- 
ted from ſeede. The wood of the firſt ſort is beau- 
tifully veined with black and. green, and takes a fine 
poliſh. By the Portuguſe it is called the tree of love. 

CERCOPITHECH, in natural hittory, the name gi- 
ven by Mr Ray to monkeys, or the claſs of apes with 
long tails. See Ar E and SIMIA. 

CERDA (John Lewis de la), a learned Jeſuit of 
Toledo, wrote large commentaries on Virgil, which 


have 
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have becn much eſteemed ; alſo ſeveral other works. 
He died in 1643, aged 80. 

CERDONIANS, ancient heretics, who maintained 
molt of the errors of Simon Magus, Saturninus, and 
the Manichees, They took their name from their 
leader Cerdon, a Syrian, who came to Rome in the 
time of Pope Hyginus, and there abjured his errors: 
but in appearance only ; for he was afierwards con- 
victed of perſiſting in them, and accordingly caſt out 
of the church again. Cerdon aſſerted two principles; 
the one good, and the other evil: this laſt, according 
to him, was the creator of the world, and the god 
that appeared under the old law. The firſt, whom 
he called unknown, was the father of Jeſus Chriſt; 
who, he taught, was incariate only in appearance, and 


was not born of a virgin; nor did he ſufler death but 


* 


* 


in appearance. He denied the reſurrection; and re- 
jected all the books of the Old Teſtament, as coming 
from an evil principle. Marcion, his diſciple, ſuc- 
ceeded him in his errors. 

CEREALIA, in antiquity, feaſts of Ceres, inſtituted 
by Triptolemus, fon of Celeus king of Eleuline in At- 
tica, in gratitude for his having been inſtructed by 
Ceres, who was ſuppoſed to have been his nurſe, in 
the art of cultivating corn and making bread. 

There were two feaſts of this kind at Athens; the 
one called Fleuſiuia, the other Theſinophoria. See the 
article ELEUSINIa. What both agreed in, and was 
common to all the cerealia, was, that they were cele- 
brated with a world of religion and purity ; ſo that 
it was eſteemed a great pollution to meddle, on thoſe 
days, in conjugal matters. It was not Ceres alone 
that was honoured here, but alſo Bacchus. The vic- 
tims offered were hogs, by reaſon of the waſte they 
make in the products of the earth : whether there 
was any wine offered, or not, is matter of much de- 
bate among the critics. Plautus and Macrobius ſeem 
to countenance the ons N fide; Cato and Virgil the 
politive. Macrobius ſays, indeed, they did not offer 
wine to Ceres, but -u//um, which was a compoſt ion 
of wine and honey boiled up together: that the ſa- 
crifice made on the 21ſt of December to that goddeſs 
and Hercules, was a pregnant ſow, together with 
cakes and mulſum ; and that this is what Virgil means 
by Mili Baccho. The cerealia pailed from the Greeks 
to the Romans, who held them for cight days ſuccel- 
ſively ; commencing, as generally held, on the fifth 
of the ides of April. Ir was the women alone who 
were concerned in the celebration, all dreſſed in white: 
the men, likewiſe in white, were only ſpectators. 
They eat nothing till after ſun-ſct; in memory of 


Ceres, who in her ſearch after her daughter took no 


repaſt but in the evening. 

After the battle of Cannæ, the deſolation was fo 
great at Rome, that there were no women to cele- 
brate the feaſt, by reaſon they were all in mourning ; 
ſo that it was omitted that year. 

CEREALIA, in botany, from Ceres the goddeſs of 
corn; Linnzus's name for the larger eſculent feeds of 
the graſſes : thele are rice, wheat, rye, barley, oats, 
millet, panic graſs, Indian millet, holcus, zizania, and 
maize. To this head may be likewiſe, referred darneh}, 
{(lolium) ; which, by preparation, is rendered eſculent. 


CEREBELLUM. See ANATOMY, ne 398. 
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CEREBRUM, the BRAIN. Its ſtructure and uſe ate 
not ſo fully known as ſome other parts of the bod ' 


and different authors conſider it in various manners, c 
However, according to the obſervations of thoſe moſt -J 


famed for their accuracy and dexterity in anatomical 
inquiries, its general ſtructure is as given in Axz. 
TOMY, n 397. 

Dr Hunter obſerves, that the principal parts of the 
medullary ſubſtance of the brain in ideots and mad. 
men, ſuch as the thalami nervorum opticotum, and me. 
dulla oblongata, are found entirely changed, from a 
medullary to a hard, tough, dark-coloured ſubſtance 
ſometimes reſembling white leather. 

CEREMONIAL, (cer-moniale ), a book in which is 
preſcribed the order of the ceremonies to be obſerved 
in certain actions and occaſions of ſolemnity and pom, 
The ceremonial of the Roman church is called or 
Komanus. It was publiſhed in 1516 by the biſhop of 
Corcyra; at which the college of cardinals were ſo 
ſcandalized, that ſome of them voted to have the au- 
thor as well as book burnt, for his temerity in expoſing 
the ſacred ceremonies to the eyes of profane people. 

CEREMONIAL is alſo uſed for the ſet or ſyſtem of 
rules and ceremonies which cuſtom has introduced for 
regulating our behaviour, and which perſons practiſe 
wag each othe F either out of duty, decency, or ci- 
vility. 

CEREMONIAL, in a more particular ſenſe, denotes 
the manner in which princes and ambaſſadors uſe to 
receive and to treat one another. There are endleſs 
diſputes among ſovereigns about the ceremonial : ſome 
endeavouring to be on a level, and others to be ſupe- 
rior ; inſomuch that numerous ſchemes have been pro- 
poſed for ſettling them. The chief are, 1. to accom- 
modate the difference by compromiſe, or alternation, 
ſo that one ſhall precede now, the other the next 
time; or one in one place, and the other in another: 
2. By ſeniority ; ſo that an elder prince in years ſhall 
precede a younger, without any other diſtinction. 
Theſe expedients, however, have not yet been ac- 
cepted of by any, except ſome alternate princes, as 
they are called, in Germany. 

CEREMONIAL is more particularly uſed in ſpeaking 
of the laws and regulations given by Moſes relating 
to the worſhip of God among the ancient Jews. In 
this ſenſe it amounts to much the ſame with what 1s 
called the Levitical law, and ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed 
from the moral as well as judicial law. 

CEREMONY, an aſſemblage of ſeveral actions, 
forms and circumſtances, ſerving to render a thing 
more magnificent and ſolemn. | 

In 1646, M. Ponce publiſhed a hiſtory of ancient ce- 
remonies, tracing the riſe, growth, and introduction 
of each rite into the church, and its gradual advance- 
ment to ſuperſtition therein. Many of them Were 
borrowed from Judaiſm ; but more, ſeemingly, from 
Paganiſm. Dr Middleton has given a fine diſcourie 
on the conformity between the pagan and popiſh ce- 
remonies, which he, exemplifies in the uſe of incenſe, 
holy water, lamps, and candles, before the ſhrines of 
ſaints, votive gifts or offerings round the ſhrines of the 
deceaſed, &c. In effect the altars, images, croſſes, 
proceſſions, miracles, and legends; nay, even the vel) 


licrarchy, pontificate, religious orders, &c. of the - 
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picart, with hiſtorical explanations, and many curious 
tions. 
23 of the CEREMONIES, an officer inſtituted by 
king James I. for the more honourable reception of 
ambailadors and ſtrangers of quality. He wears about 
his neck a chain of gold, with a medal under. the 
crown of Great Brit?.in, having on one fide an em- 
blem of peace, with this motto, beati pacifict and on 
the other, an emblem of war, with Dieu et mon droit. 
his ſalary is 300 J. per annum. 24 
Aſſiſtant Maſter of the CEREMONIES, is to execute 


the employment in all points, whenſoever the maſter. 


of the ceremonies is abſent. His ſalary is 1414, 135. 
and 4d. per annum. : : ; 

Marſhal of the CEREMONIES is their officer, being 
ſubordinate to them both. His ſalary is 100 /. per 
annum, 

CERENZA, a town of Italy in the kingdom of 
Naples, and in the Hither Calabria, with a biſhop's 
ſee, It is ſeated on a rock in E. Long. 17. 5. N. 
Lat. 39. 23. | 

CERES, a Pagan deity, the inventor or goddeſs of 
corn ; in like manner as Bacchus was of wine. 

According to the poets, ſhe was the daughter of Sa- 
turn and Ops, and the mother of Proſerpine, whom 
ſhe had by Jupiter. Pluto having ſtolen away Pro- 
ſerpine, Ceres travelled all over the world in queſt of 
her daughter, by the help of a torch, which ſhe had 
lighted in Mount Ætna. 

As Ceres was thus travelling in ſearch of her daugh- 
ter, ſhe came to Celeus king of Hleuſis, and under- 
took to bring up his infant fon Triptolemus. Being 
deſirous to render her charge immortal, ſhe ſed him 
in the day-time with divine milk, and in the night co- 
vered him with fire. Celeus obſerving an unuſual 
improvement in his ſon, reſolved to watch his nurſe, 
to which end he hid himſelf in that part of the houſe 
where ſhe uſed to cover the child with fire ; but when 
he ſaw her put the infant under the embers, he cried 
out and diſcovered himſelf. Ceres puniſhed the cu- 
rioſity and indiſcretion of the father with death; Af- 
terwards ſhe taught the youth the art of ſowing corn 
and other fruits, and mounted him in a chariot drawn 
by winged dragons, that he might traverſe the world, 
and teach mankind the uſe of corn and fruits. After 
this, having diſcovered, by means of the nymph Are- 
thuſa, that Proſerpine was in the infernal regions, ſhe 
applied to Jupiter, and obtained of him that Proſer- 
pine ſhould be reſtored, on condition that ſhe had taſted 
nothing during her ſtay in that place : but it being 
diſcovered, by the information of Aſcalaphus, that, as 
he was walking in Pluto's orchard, ſhe had gathered 
an apple, and had taſted of ſome of the ſeeds, ſhe was 
for ever forbidden to return. Ceres, out of revenge, 
turned Aſcalaphus into an owl. At length, Jupiter, 
to mitigate her grief, permitted that Proferpine ſhould 
Pals one half of the year in the infernal regions with 
P luto, and the other half with her mother on earth. 

Cicero ſpeaks of a temple of Ceres at Catanea in 


Sicily, where was a very ancie 
; nt ſtatue of that god- 
Vol. III. * 8 a 
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he ſhews are all copied from their hea- 
then anceſtors. We have an ample and magnificent 
account of the religious ceremonies and cuſtoms of all 
nations in the world, repreſented in figures deſigned by 


C E R 


deſs, but entirely concealed from the ſight of men, 
every thing being performed by matrons and virgins. 

CERET, a town of France in Rouſſillon, with a 
magnificent bridge of a ſingle arch. It is ſeatednear 
the river Tec, in E. Long. 2. 46. N. Lat. 42. 23. 

CEREUS, in botany. See Cacrus. 

CERIGO, an ifland in the Archipelago, anciently 
called Cytherea ; noted for being the birth place of 
Helen, and, as the poets ſay, of Venus. At preſent, 
there is nothing very delightful in the place; for the 
country is mountainous, and the ſoil dry. It abounds 
in hares, quails, turtle, and excellent falcons. It is 
about 5o miles in circumference, and had formerly 
good towns ; but there is now none remaining but 
that which gives name to the iſland. This is ſtrong 
both by art and nature, it being ſeated on a craggy 
rock. The inhabitants are Chriſtian Greeks, and ſub- 
ject to the Venetians, who keep a governor there, 
whom they change every two years. | 

CERINES, a town in the iſland of Cyprus, with a 
good caſtle, an harbour, and a biſhop's ſee. 
33. 35. N. Lat. 35. 22. 

CERINTHE, noNEYWORT ; a genus of the mono- 
gynia order, belonging to the pentandria claſs of 
plants. * There are three ſpecies, natives of Germa- 
ny, Italy, and the Alps. They are low annual plants 
with purple, yellow and red flowers, which may be 
propagated by ſeed ſown in autumn, in a warm fitu- 
ation. | 

CERINTHIANS, ancient heretics, who denied the 
deity of Jeſus Chriſt. —They took their name from 
Cerinthus, one of the firſt hereſiarchs in the church, 
being cotemporary with St John. See CERINTHUS. 

They believed that Jeſus Chriſt was a mere man, 
born of Joſeph and Mary : but that, in his baptiſm, 
a celeſtial virtue deſcended on him in form of a dove ; 
by means whereof he was conſecrated by the holy 
ſpirit, and made Chriſt. It was by means of this ce- 
leſtial virtue, therefore, that he wrought ſo many mi- 
racles ; which, as he received it from heaven, quitted 
him after his paſſion, and returned to the place whence 
it came: fo that Jeſus, whom they called a pure man, 
really died and roſe again ; but that Chriſt, who was 
diſtinguiſhed from Jeſus, did not ſuffer at all. It was 
partly to refute this ſect, that St John wrote his go- 
ſpel. They received the goſpel of St Matthew, to 
countenance their doctrine of - circumciſion, from 
Chriſt's being circumciſed ; but they omitted the ge- 
nealogy. They diſcarded the epiſtles of St Paul, be- 
cauſe that apoſtle held circumciſion aboliſhed. 

CERINTHUS, a hereſiarch, cotemporary with the 
apoſtles, aſcribed the creation not to God, but to an- 

els. He taught that Jeſus Chriſt was the ſon of Jo- 
Erd, and that circumciſion ought to be retained under 
the goſpel. He is looked upon as the head of the 
converted Jews, who raiſed in the church of Antioch 
the tumult of which St Luke has given the hiſtory in 
the 15th chapter of the Acts. Some authors aſcribe 
the book of the apocalypſe to Cerinthus ; adding, that 
he put it off under the name of St John, the better to 
authoriſe his reveries touching Chriſt's reign upon 
earth : and it is even certain that he publiſhed ſome 
works of this kind under the title of 4pocalyp/e. See 

APOCALYPSE. 1 
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CERT HIA, in ornithology, the CREEPER or ox - 


EYE, a genus belonging to the order of pic. The beak 


of this genus is arched, flender, ſharp, and triangular ; 
the tongue is ſharp at the point ; and the feet are of 
the walking kind, i. e. having the toes open and un- 
connected. There are 25 ſpecies, of which only the 
familiaris, or common ox-eye, is a native of Britain, 
It is grey above, and white underneath, with brown 
wings and ten white ſpots on the ten prime feathers, 
It creeps up trees; lays about 20 eggs; and feeds 
upon caterpillars, and the eggs of infects. 
CERTIFICATE (Trial by), in the law of England, 
a ſpecies of trial allowed in ſuch caſes where the evi- 
dence of the perſon certifying is the only proper cri- 
terion of the point in diſpute . For when the fact 
in queſtion lies out of the cognizance of the court, 
the judges muſt rely on the folemn averment or in- 
formation of perſons in ſuch a ſtation as affords them 
the moſt clear and competent knowledge of the truth. 
As therefore ſuch evidence, if given to a jury, muſt 
have been conclufive, the law, to fave trouble and cir- 
cuity, permits the fact to be determined upon fuch certi- 
ficate merely. Thus, 1. If the iſſue be whether A was 
abſent with the king in his army out of the realm in 
time of war, this ſhall be tried by the certificate of 
the mareſchal of the king's hoſt in writing under his 
ſeal, which ſhall be fent to the juſtices. 2. If, in or- 
der to avoid an outlawry, or the like, it was alledged 
that the defendant was in priſon, tra mare, at Bour- 
deaux, or in the ſervice of the mayor of Bourdeanx, 
this ſhonld have been tried by the certificate of the 
mayor ; and the like of the captain of Calais. But 
when this was law, thoſe towns were under the do- 
minion of the crown of England. And therefore, by 
a parity of reaſon, it ſhould now hold, that in ſimilar 
cafes ariling at Jamaica or Minorca, the trial ſhould 
be by c K from the governor of thoſe iflands: 
We-allo find that the certificate of the queen's meſ- 
fenger, ſent to ſummon home a peereſs of the realm, 
was formerly held a ſufficient trial of the contempt in 
refuſing to obey ſuch ſummons. 3. For matters with- 
in the realm ; the cuſtoms of the city of London 
ſhall be tried by the certificate of the mayor and al- 
dermen, certified by the mouth of their recorder; 
upon a ſurmiſe from the party alleging it, that the 
cuſtom ought to be thus tried: elſe it muſt be tried by 
the country. As, the cuſtom of diſtributing the ef- 
tects of freemen deceaſed ; of enrolling apprentices ; 
or that he who is free of one trade may ule another ; 
if any of theſe, or other ſimilar points come in ifſue, 
4. The trial of all cuſtoms and practice of the courts 
thall be by certificate from the proper officers of thoſe 
courts reſpectively ; and what return was made on a 
writ by the ſheriff or. ander-ſheriff, ſhall be only tried 
by his own certificate. 4 
CERTIORARI, in law, a writ which iſſues out of the 
chancery, directed to an inferior court, to call up the 
records of a cauſe there depending, in order that juſtice 
may be done, And this writ 1s obtained n com- 
plaint, that the party who ſeeks it has received hard 
uſage, or is not like to have an impartial trial in the 
infer*>r court. Acertiorari is made returnable either 
in tl. .ing's bench, common pleas, or in chancery. 


It t only iſſued out of the court of chancery, 
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but likewiſe out of the king's bench, in which laſt men 
tioned court it lies where the king would be certifieg 
of a record. Indictments from inferior courts, ang 
proceedings of the quarter · ſeſſions of the peace, ma 
alſo be removed into the king's bench by a certiorari, 
and here the very record muſt be returned, and not 
a tranſcript of it; though uſually in chancery, if , 
certiorari be returnable there, it removes only the tent 
of the record. 

CERTITUDE, confidered in the things or ide; 
which are the objects of our underſtanding, is a ne. 
ceſſary agreement or diſagreement of one part of our 
knowledge with another: as applied to the mind, i 
is the perception of ſuch agreement or diſagreement; 
or ſuch a firm well-grounded affent, as excludes not 
only all manner of doubt, but all conceivable poſlibi. 


lity of a miſtake. 


There are three ſorts of certitude, or aſſurance, ac. 
cording to the different natures and circumſtances of 
things. | 

I. A phyſical or natural certitude, which depend 
upon the evidence of ſenſe ; as that I ſee ſuch or ſuch 
a colour, or hear ſuch or ſuch a ſonnd; no body que- 
ſions the truth of this, where the organs, the medium, 
and the object, are rightly diſpoſed. 2. Mathematical 
certitude is that ariſing from mathematical evidence; 
ſuch is, that the three angles of a triangle are equal 
to two right ones. 3. Moral certirude is that founded 
on moral evidence, and is frequently. equivalent to 
a mathematical one ; as that there was formerly ſuch 
an emperor as Julius Czlar, and that he wrote the 
commentaries which paſs under his name; becauſe 
the hiſtorians of theſe times have recorded it, and no 
man has ever diſproved it ſince: this affords a moral 
certitude, in common ſenſe ſo great, that one would 
be thought a fool or a madman for denying it. 

CER TOSA, a celebrated Carthuſian monaſtery, in 
the territory of the Paveſe, in the duchy of Milan, 
four miles from Pavia ; its park is ſurrounded with a 
wall 20 miles in circumference ; but there are feve- 


.ral ſmall towns and villages therein. 


CERVANTES. See SAAVEDRA. 

CERVERA, a town of Spain in Catalonia, ſeated 
on a {mall river of the fame name, in E. Long. I. 9. 
N. Lat. 41. 28. | | 

CERVIA, a ſea-port town of Italy, in Romagra, 
with a biſhop's ſee, ſeated on the gulph of Venice, in 
E. Long. 13. 5. N. Lat. 44. 16. | 

CERUSS, wHITE-LEAD, a fort of calx of lead, 
made by expoſing plates of that metal to the vapor 
of vinegar. See CHEMISTRY, ne 281. | 

Ceruts, as a medicine, is uſed externally either mix- 
ed in ointments, or by ſprinkling it on old glectng 
and watery ulcers, and in many diſeaſes of the kn. 
If, when it is reduced into a fine powder, it is recen. 
ed in with the breath in inſpiration, and carried down 
into the lungs, it cauſes terrible aſthmas, that are 
moſt incurable, and at laſt generally prove fatal: if 
inſtances of the very pernicious effects of this mel 
are too often feen among thoſe perſons who wo 
lead in any form, but particularly among the wor 
in white-lead. f 

The painters uſe it in great quantities; and tha! | 
may be afforded cheap to them, it is generally — 
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th common whiting : the Engliſh and Dutch 
2 very bad in. 11 reſpect : the Venetian 
ought always to be uſed by apothecaries. 

Ceruss of Autimony.. See PHARMACY, no 777. 

CERVUS, or DRER, in zoology, a genus of qua- 
drupeds belonging to the order of pecora. The horns 
are ſolid, brittle, covered with a hairy ſkin, and grow- 
ing from the top ; they likewiſe fall off and are re- 
newed annually. There are eight fore - teeth in the 
under jaw, and they have no dog-tecth. | 
of this genus enumerated by Linnæus are ſeven, viz. 

1. The Camelopardalis, or Giraffe, with ſimple or 
unbranched horns, and the fore-feet remarkably longer 
than the hind-feet. This is an uncommon animal, few 
of them having ever been ſeen in Europe. It is a 
native of AÆthiopia, and is very mild and gentle : 
the head is like that of a ftag ; its horns are blunt 
and about ſix inches long. he neck reſembles that 
of a camel, but is much longer, being ſometimes ſeven 
feet in length. The body is ſmall, covered with white 
hair, and ſpotted with red. He is 18 feet in length 
from the tail to the top of the head; and When he 
holds up his head, it is 16 feet from the ground. He 
feeds principally on the leaves of trees : for, from 
the ſtrange length of his fore-legs, he cannot graze, 
without dividing them to a vaſt diſtance. He kneels 
like a camel, when he would lie down. 

2. The Alces, or Elk, has palmated horns, withont 
any proper ſtem, and a fleſhy protuberance on the 
throat. 
a ſhort, thick, upright mane, of a light brown colour. 
The eyes are {mall ; the ears a foot long, very broad and 
ſlouching; noſtrils very large; the upper lip ſquare, 
hangs greatly over the lower, and has a deep ſulcus 
in the middle, ſo as to appear almoſt bifid. This is 
the largeſt animal of the deer kind. At the fair of 
St Germain at Paris, in the year 1752, a female elk 
was exhibited as a ſhow. It was caught in the year 
1749, in a foreſt of Red Ruſſia, belonging to a khan 
of Tartary, The height was fix feet ſeven inches, 
the length ten feet, and the thickneſs eight. 'The 
hair was long, like that of a wild boar. The elk is 
a very ſwift animal ; and he feeds upon leaves of al- 
der, birch, willow, &c. When tamed, he devours 
large quantities of hay or bread, This animal is found 
in the northern parts of Europe, Aſia, and America. 
They live amidſt the foreſts for the conveniency of 
browſing the boughs of trees; for the great length of 
their legs, and the ſhortneſs of their neck, prevent 
them from grazing with any ſort of eaſe, They of- 
ten feed on water-plants, which they can readily get 
at by wading, and M. Sarraſin ſays, they are ſo fond 
of the anagyris fetida, or ſtinking bean-treſoil, as to 
dig for it with their feet, when covered with ſnow. 


They have a ſingular gait ; their pace is a high ſham- 


bling trot, but they go with vaſt ſwiftneſs. In old 
times thele animals were made ule of in Sweden to 
draw fledges ; but as they were frequently acceſſary 
to the eſcape of murderers and other great criminals, 
the uſe was prohibited under very ſevere penalties. 
In paſling through thick woods they carry their heads 
horizontally, to prevent their horns being entangled 
in the branches. In their common walk they raiſe 


their fore-feet very lugh ; and will with great caſe 
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The ſpecies 


The neck is much ſhorter than the head, with 


Hm 

ſtep over a rail a yard in height. They are inoffen- 
five animals except when wounded, or in the rutting 
ſeaſon, when they become very furious, and. at that 
time ſwim from iſle to iſle in purſuit of the females. 
They ſtrike with both horns and hoofs ; are hunted 
in Canada during winter, when they ſink ſo deep in 
the ſnow, as to become an eaſy prey. The fleſh is 
much commended for being light and nouriſhing, but 
the noſe is accounted the preateſt delicacy in all Cana- 
da: the tongues are much eſteemed, and are frequently 
brought here from Ruſſia ; the ſkin makes excellent 
buik-leather ; Linnzus ſays, it will turn a muſket-ball : 
the hair which is on the neck, withers, and hams of the 
full grown elk, is uſed in making mattreſſes. It is 
very long, and very elaſtic. The hoofs were ſuppoſed 
to have great virtues in curing the epileply. It was 
pretended that the elk being ſubject to that dileaſe, 
cured itſelf by ſcratching its ear with its hoof. The 
elk was known to the Romans by the name of Ace 
and Machlis : they believed that it had no joints in its 
legs; and, from the great ſize of the upper lip, ima- 
gined it could not feed without going backward as it 

razed, | | 

3. The Elaphus, or Stag, with long cylindrical rami- 
fied horus bent backwards. The colour of the ſtag is 
a reddiſh brown with ſome black about the 

ace, and a black liſt down the hind part of the neck 
and between the ſhoulders: This animal is common 
to Europe, Barbary, the north of Aſia, and America. 
Lives in herds: one male generally ſupreme in each 
herd. Furious and dangerous in rutting-time : ſeeks 
the female with a violent braying. Rutting ſeaſon in 
Auguſt. Begins to ſhed its horns the latter end of 
February, or beginning of March: recovers them en- 
tirely by July. Fond of the ſound of the pipe ; will 
ſtand and liſten attentively. The account of the cer- 
vina ſeuoctus, or vaſt longevity of the ſtag, is fabulous. 
Hinds go with young above eight months 4. bring one 
at a time, ſeldom two; ſecure the young from the 
ſtag, who would deſtroy it. Fleſh of theſe animals 
coarſe and rank; ſkin uſeful for many purpoſes. The 
horns givename to the common volatile alcalline ſpirits 
ſold in the ſhops for ſmelling to. 

In Britain the ſtag is become leſs common than for- 
merly ; its exceſſive viciouſneſs during the rutting ſea- 
ſon, and the badneſs of its fleſh, induce moſt people to 
part with the ſpecies. Stags are ſtill found wild in the 
Highlands of Scotland, in herds of four or five hundred 
together, ranging at full liberty over the vaſt hills of 
the north, Formerly the ot ny chieftains 
uſed to hunt with the magnificence of an eaſtern mo- 
narch, aſſembling four or five thouſand of their clan, 
who drove the deer into thg toils, or to the ſtations 
the lairds had placed themſelves in : but as this pre- 
tence was frequently uſed to collect their vallals for 
rebellious purpoſes, an act was paſſed prohibiting any 
aſſemblies of this nature. Stags are likewiſe met with 
on. the moors that border on Cornwal and Devonſhire ; 
and in Ireland on the mountains of Kerry, where they 
add greatly to the magnificence of the romantic ſce- 
nery of the lake of Killarny. The ſtags of Irelund 
during its uncultivated ſtate, and while it remained an 
almoſt boundleſs tract of foreſt, had an exact agree- 
ment in habit with thoſe that range at preſent through 
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Cervus. the wilds of America. They were leſs in body, but 


— — 


very fat; and their horns of a ſize far ſuperior to 
thoſe of Europe, but in form agreed in all points. 

4. The Tarandus, or Rein-deer, is a native of 
Lapland, and the northern parts of Europe, Aſia, and 


America. The horns are large, cylindrical, branched, 


and palmated at the tops. 'I wo of the branches hang 


over the face. He is about the ſize of a buck, of a dirty 
whitiſh colour ; the hairs of his ſkin are thick and 


* See Plate ſtrong®. To the Laplanders this animal is the ſubſtitute 
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of the horſe, the cow, the goat, and the ſheep ; and 
is their only wealth: the milk affords them cheeſe ; 
the fleſh, food ; the ſkin, cloathing ; the tendons, bow- 
ſtrings; and when ſplit, thread; the horns, glue; 
the bones, ſpoons. During the winter it ſupplies the 
want of a horſe, and draws their fledges with amaz- 
ing ſwiftneſs over the frozen lakes and rivers, or 
over the ſnow, which at that time covers the whole 
country. A rich Laplander is poſſeſſed of a herd of 
Icoo rein- deer. In autumn they ſeek the higheſt hills, 
to ayoid the Lapland gad-fly, which at that time de- 
poſits its eggs in their ſkin ; it is the peſt of theſe ani- 
mals, and numbers die that are” thus viſited. The 
moment a ſingle fly appears, the whole herd inſtantly 


perceives it; they fling up their heads, toſs about 


their horns, and at once attempt to fly for ſhelter 
amidſt the ſnows of the loftieft Alps. In ſummer they 
feed on ſeveral plants; but during winter on the rein- 
liverwort, which lies far beneath the ſnow, which 
they remove With their feet and palmated brow 
antlers, in order to get at their beloved food. They 
live only 16 years. 

5. The Dama, Fallow-deer, or Buck and Doe; 


with horns branched, compreſſed, and palmated at the 


+ See Plate top f. The colour of this deer is various; reddiſh, deep 
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brown, white, or ſpotted. Not ſo univerſal as the 
ſtag; rare in France and Germany. Found in Greece, 
the Holy Land, and the north of China. In great 
abundance in England ; but, except on a few chaſes, 
confined in parks. None originally in America. They 
are eaſily tamed ; and their fleſh, which goes by the 
name of veniſon, is in high eſteem among the luxu- 
rious : during rutting-time they will conteſt with each 
other for their miſtreſs, but are leſs fierce than the 
itag ; during that ſeaſon, the male will form a hole 
in the ground, make the female lie down in it, and 
then often walk round and ſmell at her. Moore ſpeaks 
of a ſpecies found on the banks of the Gambia, in the 
interior parts of Africa, near Barracunda, called Ton- 
cong, which he ſays differed not, in form from the 


Engliſh fallow-deer ; only that its ſize was equal to 


that of a ſmall horſe, and weighed 300 /6. 
alſo on its neck an erect blac 
inches long. | 

6. The Capreolus, or Roe-buck, has erect, cylin- 
drical, branched horns, and forked at the top. The 
roe-buck is the leaſt of the deer kind; being only 
three feet nine inches long, two feet three inches high 
before, and two feet ſeven inches high behind; weight 
from 50 to 60/6, Its make is very elegant, and 
formed for agility. They prefer a mountainous woody 
country to a plain one. They were formerly very com- 
mon in Wales, in the north of England, and in Scot- 
land; but at preſent the ſpecies nowhere exiſts in 


It had 
mane, four or five 
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Longwal, on the ſouthern borders of Caithneſs; jy; 
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Great Britain, except in the Scottiſh highlands, 1, 
France they are more frequent; they are alſo fomd 


in Italy, Sweden, and Norway; and in Aſia they are d 


met with in Siberia. The firſt that are met with in 
Great Britain are in the woods on the ſouth- ſide of 
Loch-Rannoch, in Perthſhire : the laſt in thoſe 9 


they are moſt numerous in the beautiful foreſts of In. 
vercauld, in the midſt of the Grampian hills, They 
are unknown in Ireland. Theſe animals do not kee 
in herds like other deer, but only in families; the 
bring two fawns at a time, which the female is obl; 
ged to conceal from the buck while they are very 
young. The fleſh of this creature 1s reckoned a ye 
delicate food. Wild roes, e. ſummer, feed on 
grals; and are very fond of the ruvus ſaxatilis, called 
m the Highlands the roe-buck berry ; but in the win. 
ter-time, when the ground is covered with ſnow, 
they browſe on the tender branches of the fir and birch, 

7. The Guineenſis, about the ſize of a cat, is of a 
greyiſh colour, and black underneath. It is a native 
of Guinea, and the ſize and figure of its horns haye 
not been hitherto deſcribed with any preciſion, 

CERvus Volaus, in natural hiſtory, a name given 
by authors to the ſtag-fly, or horned beetle, a very 
large ſpecies of beetle with horns ſloped, and ſome- 
thing like thoſe of the ſtag. 

CESARE, among logicians, one of the modes of 
the ſecond figure of {yllogiſms ; the minor propoſition 
of which is an univerlal 1 and the other two 
univerſal negatives: thus, 

CE No immoral books ought to be read. 

SA But every obſcene book is immoral ; 

RE Therefore no odſcene books ought to be read, 

CESENA, a town of Romagna in Italy, with a 
biſhop's ſee, ſubject to the pope, and ſeated on the 
river Savio, in E. Long. 12. 46. N. Lat. 44. 8. 
© CESPITOSA ryr.anTzx, (from ceſpes, turf or ſod/) 


are thoſe plants which produce many ſtems from one 


root, and thence form a cloſe thick carpet on the ſur - 
face of the earth. 

CEspIros x Paludes, turf-bogs. | 

CESSATION, the act of intermitting, diſcontinuing, 
or interrupting the courſe of any thing, work, action, 
or the like. | 

CESSATION of Arms, an armiſtice, or occaſional 
truce. See TRUCE. 


When the commander of a place finds things redu- 


ced to an extremity, ſo that he muſt either ſurrendet, 


or ſacrifice the garriſon and inhabitants to the mercy - 


of the enemy, he plants a white flag on the breach, 
or beats the chamade ; on which a ceſſation of arms 
and hoſtilitics commences, to give room for a capitir 
lation. i ; 

CESSIO BonoRUm, in Scots Jaw, the name of that 
action by which an inſolvent debtor may apply for h- 
beration from priſon, upon making over his whole re 
and perſonal eſtate to his creditors. 

CESSION, in law, an act by which a perſon furret- 
ders and tranſmits to another perſon, a right r 
belonged to himſelf. Ceſſion is more particularly ul | 
in the civil law for a voluntary ſurrender of a perſon's 
effects to his creditors, to avoid impriſonment. 
the article BANKRUPT. 
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jn ſeveral places the ceſſion carried with it a mark 
of infamy, and obliged the perſon to wear a green 
cap or bonnet ; at Lucca, an orange one : to ne le ct 
this was to forſeit the privileges of the ceſſion. This 
was originally intended to ſignify chat the ceſſionary 
was become poor through his own * The Italian 
lawyers deſcribe the ceremony of ceſſion to conſiſt in 
ſtriking the bare breech three times againſt a ſtone, 
called Lapis Vituperii, in preſence of the judge. For- 
merly it conſitted in giving up the girdles and keys in 
court ; the ancients uſing to carry at their girdles the 
chief utenſils wherewith they got their living; as the 
ſcrivener bis eſcritoire, the merchant his bag, Cc. 
The form of ceſſion among the ancient Gauls and Ro- 
mans was as follows. The ceſſionary gathered up duſt 
in his left hand from the four corners of the houſe, and 
ſtanding on the threſhold, holding the door-poſt in his 
right hand, threw the duſt back over his ſhoulders ; 
then ſtripping to his ſhirt, and quitting his girdle and 
bags, he jumped with a-pole over a hedge ; hereby 
letting the world know, that he had nothing left, and 
that when he jumped all he was worth was in the 
air with him. This was the ceſſion in criminal mat- 
ters. In civil caſes, it was ſufficient to lay a broom, a 
ſwitch, or a broken ſtraw, on the threſhold : this was 
called chrenecruda per durpillum et feſlucam. 

CEs$10N, in the eccleſiaſtical law, is when an ec- 
cleſiaſtical perſon is created a biſhop, or when a par- 
ſou of a pariſh takes another benefice, without diſpen- 
ſation, or being otherwiſe qualified. In both theſe 
caſes their firſt benefices became void by ceſſion, with- 
out any reſignation ; and to thoſe livings that the per- 
ſon had, who was created biſhop, the king may pre- 
ſent for that time, whoſoever is patron of them; and 
in the other caſe the patron may preſent : but by diſ- 
penſation of retainder, a biſhop may retain ſome or 
all the preferments he was intitled to before he was 
made biſhop, 

CESTRUM, BASTARD JASMINE ; a genus of the 
monogynia order, belonging to the pentandria claſs of 
plants, There are (ix ſpecies, all of them natives of 
the warmeſt parts of America; ſo cannot be preſer- 
ved in this country without artificial heat. They are 


flowering ſhrubs, riſing in height from five to twelve 


feet, with flowers of a white, herbaceous, or pale 
yellow colour, The flowers of one ſpecies commonly 
called Badn:ington Jaſmine, have the property of ſend- 
ing ont a ſtrong {cent aſter ſunſer. They may be pro- 
pagated either by feeds or cuttings. 

CESTUI, a French word, ſignifying he or him, 
frequently uſed in the Engliſh law writings. Thus, 
Ceſtui qui truſt, a perſon who has lands, Cc. commit- 
ted to him for the benefit of another; and if ſuch per- 
ſun does not perform his truſt, he is compellable to it 
in chancery. Cui qui vie, one for whoſe life any 

nds, Cc. are granted. Ceſtui qui wſe, a perſon to 
whole uſe any one is infeoffed of lands or tenements. 
Formerly the feoffees to uſes were deemed owners of 
pr mh but now the poſſeſſion is adjudged in ceſtui 

ui uſe, 
. CESTUS, among ancient poets, a fine embroidered 
wy laid to be worn by Venus, to which Homer 


mig the power of charming and conciliating 
e. | 


— 
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CETACEOUS, an appellation given to the fiſhes Cetzceovs. 
of the whale kind; the characters of which are: they 
have no gills; there is an orifice on the top of the 
head, through which they breathe and eject water ; 
and they have a flat or horizontal tail. 

Nature on this tribe hath beſtowed an internal 
ſtructure, in all reſpects agreeing with that of quadru- 
peds ; and in a ſew others the external parts in both 
are fimilar, Cetaceous fiſh, like land animals, breathe 
by means of lungs, being deititute of gills. This 
obliges them to rile frequently to the ſurface of the 
water to reſpire, to ſleep on the ſurface, as well as 
to perform ſeveral other functions. They have the 
power of uttering ſounds, ſuch as bellowing and ma- 
king other noiſes denied to genuine fiſh. Like land- 
animals they have warm blood, are furniſhed with or- 
gans of generation, copulate, bring forth, and ſuckle 
their young, ſhewing a ſtrong attachment to them. 
Their bodies beneath the ſkin are entirely ſurrounded 
with a thick layer of fat (blubber), analogous to the 
lard on hogs. The number of their fins never ex- 
ceeds three, viz, two pectoral fins, and one back fin; 
but in ſome ſpecies the laſt is wanting. Their tails 
are placed horizontally, or flat in reſpect to their bo- 
dies; contrary to the direction of thoſe of all other 
fiſh which have them in a perpendicular ſite. This 
ſituation of the tail enables them to force themſelves 
ſuddenly to the ſurfuce of the water to breathe, which 
they are ſo frequently conſtrained to do. Many of 
theſe circumſtances induced Linnæus to place this tribe 
among his mammalia, or what other writers call qua- 
drupeds*. To have preſerved the chain of beings * See Zoole- 
entire, he ſhould in this caſe have made the genus of gy, u“ 7. g- 
phocæ or ſeals, and that of the trichecus or manati, 
immediately precede the whale, thoſe being the links 
that connect the mammalia or quadrupeds with the fiſh : 
for the ſeal is, in reſpect to its legs, the moſt imper- 
fect of the former claſs; and in the manati the hind fect 
coale (ce, aſſuming the form of a broad horizontal tail. 

Notwithſtanding the many parts and properties 
which cetaceous fiſh have in common with land ani- 
mals, yet there ſtill remain others which render it 
more natural to place them, with Ray, in the rank of 
fiſh : the form of their bodies agrees with that of fiſh; 
they are entirely naked, or covered only with a 
{mooth ſkin; they live conſtantly in the water, and have 
all the actions of fiſh. | 

CETE, the name of Linnæus's ſeventh order of 
mammalia, comprehending the MonoDON, BALENA, 
PHYSETER, and DELPHINUS. | | 

CETERACH, in botany, the trivial name of a ſpe- 
cies of ASPLENIUM. 2 

CET TH, a maritime town of France, in Langne- 
doc, ſeated at the place where the canal of Languedoc 
begins, berween Montpellier and Agde, on the bay of 
Maguelona in the Mediterranean fea, E. Long. 3. 15. 
N. Lat. 43. 25. 

CETUS, in aſtronomy, the whale ; a large con- 
ſtellation of the ſouthern hemiſphere, under Piſces, 
aud next the water of Aquarius. See ASTRONOMT, 
no 206. j | 

Cetus is repreſented by the poets, as the ſea-mon- 
ſter which Neptune, at the ſuit of the nymphs, ſent to 
devour Andromeda for the pride of her mother, and 


which 


Cetus. 
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fixed price. Theſe articles are all of an inferior qua. 


lity, and through the indolence of the inhabitants wil 
never turn to any account. 3. An hundred bales of du 
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. Ceva which was killed byPerſeus. In the mandible of ce- 
tus is a variable ſtar which appears and diſappears 
periodically, paſſing through the ſeveral degrees of 
magnitude both increaſing and diminiſhing, in about 


Cey lon, 


333 days. See ASTRONOMY, ne 9. 

CEVA, a ftrong town of Piedmont in Italy, ſeated 
on the river Tanero, wita a ſtrong tort, in E. Long. 8.8. 
N. Lat. 44. 20. 

CEVENNES, mountains of Languedoc in France, 
remarkable for the trequent meetings of the Prote- 
ſtants there as a place of ſecurity againit rhe tyranny of 
their governors. In queen Anne's reign there was an 
attempt made to aſſiſt them by an Engliſh fleet in the 
Mediterranean ; but to no purpole, for the French had 
occupied the paſlages. 

CEUTA, a maritime town of Barbary in Africa, 


handkerchiefs, pagnes, and ginghams, of a fine reg 
colour, which are tabricated by the Malabars at Jafra- 
napatan. 4. A {mall quantity of ivory, and about 50 
elephants, which are carried to the coaſt of Coroman. 
del. 5. Areca, which the company buys at about 
8s. 9d. the ammonan, and ſells on the {pot at L. 
13s. to the merchants of Bengal, Coromandel, and the 
Maldives; who give in return rice, coarſe linen and 
cowries. 6. The pearl-fiſhery, which was formerly 
of great conſequence ; but is now ſo much exhauſte; 
as not to bring in more than L.8,750 per annum, 
7. Aiter all, the great object of the company is cin- 
namon. They purchale the greateſt part of their cin- 
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and in the kingdom of Fez, ſeated on the ſtraits of 


namon of the Indians who are ſubject to them, and 
Gibraltar, oppolite that place, in W. Long. 6. 25. N. 


all expences deducted, it does not coſt them above 6d. 


Lat. 36. 35. John king of Portugal took it from the per pound. The annual expences of the colony may b 
Moors in 1415, but it now belongs to Spain. In 1697, amount to about L. 96,250; their revenues and ſmall r 
it ſuſtained a vigorous ſiege by the Moors. branches of commerce produce only about L. 87, 00, 4 

CEYLON, a large iſland in the Eaſt Indies, about This deficiency mult be ſupplied out of the profits a- fe 
250 miles in length and 200 in breadth. The air is riling from the cinnamon trade; and they are obliged ft 
very good; the country full of mauntains, but inter- to provide for the expences of the wars in which they b 
ſperſed with fertile valleys; and it is remarkable for are frequently engaged with the king of Candy, why p 


producing excellent cinnamon. In ſome places are 


| is at preſent the ſole ſovereign of the land. Theſe 
rich mines of ſapphires, rubies, topazes, and cats-eyes, 


are very detrimental to the intereſts of the Holland- 


belides other ſtones of leſs value. There is allo plenty 
of wood for dyeing, and all other uſes. - The animals“ 
are cows, buffaloes, goats, hogs, tygers, monkeys, Cc. 
They have large elephants, and monſtrous ſerpents 
which are very dangerous. The iſland is alſo infeſted 
with ants, which do a great deal of miſchief. It lies 
from E. Long. 789 to 820 and from N. Lat. & to 100. 
The conqueſt of this iſland was the firſt attempt of 
Albuquerque the celebrated Portugueſe admiral. He 
found it well peopled, and inhabited by two different 
nations, the Bedas inhabiting the northern, and the 
Cinglaſſes who dwelt in the ſouthern parts. The for- 
mer were very barbarous, but the latter a_ good deal 
more poliſhed. Beſides the advantages already men- 
tioned, which theſe nations derived from their mines 
of precious ſtones, . they carried on the greateſt pearl- 
fiſhery in the Eaſt. Theſe nations the Portugueſe con- 


ers; for which reaſon they endeavoured to engage 
the good will of this monarch by ſhewing him all ima- 
gioable civitities. The harmony, however, has been 
often interrupted. In a bloody war which terminated 
on the 14th of February 1766, the Ceyloneſe monarch 
was driven from his capital, ſo that the Dutch made a 
very advantageous treaty. Their ſovereignty was 
acknowledged over all that part of the country they 
poſſeſſed before the troubles broke out; and that part 
of the coaſts held by the natives was ceded to them. 
They were allowed to gather cinnamon in all the 
plains; and the court was to ſell them the bet fort 
which is produced in the mountains, at the rate of 
L.1:16: 1, for 18/5, The government engaged 
to have no connection with any foreign power ; and 
even to dcliver up any Europeans who may happen 
to ſtray into the iſland. In return for ſo many conceſ 


quered, and tyrannized over in ſuch a manner, that 
they aſſiſted the Dutch in expelling them from the 
3 iſland ; and by their united efforts this was accompli- 
| ſhed in-1658, after a bloody and obſtinate war. All 
the Portugueſe ſettlements fell into the hands of the 
| | Dutch Eaſt India company, who till keep poſſeſſion 
of them, excepting a {mall diſtrict on the Eaſtern 

coaſt without any port, from whence the ſovereign of 

the country had his falt. Theſe ſettlements formed 

a regular track, extending from two to twelve leagues 

: into the inland parts of the iſland. The compa 

I have appropriated all the productions of the iflagd. 
The ſeveral articles of trade are, 1. Amethy ſts, ſap- 
phires, topazes, and rubies ; the laſt are very ſmall, 
and very indifferent. The Moors who come from 
the coaſt of Coromandel buy them, paying a moderate 


fions, the king was to receive annually the value of 
the produce of the ceded coaſts*; and from thence his 
ſubjects were. to be furniſhed gratis with as much {alt 
as they had occaſion for. The Ceyloneſe are in the 
moſt miſerable ſituation : they are in a ſtate of total, 
inactivity ; live in huts without any furniture ; and 
ſubſiſt upon fruits: thoſe who are the moſt affinent 
have no other covering than a piece of coarſe linen 
wrapt about their waiſt. 
_ CHACE. See Cnase. 

CHACO, a large country of South America (ituated 
between 19“ and 37 S. Lat. It belongs to the Span- 
ards, by whom it was conquered in 1536. It is not n- 
turally fruitful ; but abounds in gold mines, which ate 
ſo much the more valuable that they are eaſily worked. 
The works are carried on by about 8000 blacks, who 


g tax: and when they are cut, {ell them at a low price 


in the different countries of India. 2. Pepper, which 
the company buy for about 4d. per pound; coffee for 
which they only pay 2d. and cardamom which has no 


deliver every day to their maſters a certain quant. 
ty of gold; and what they can collect above this, be 
longs to themſclves; as well as what they find on 


thoſe days that are conſecrated to religion and te g 
* up0 


hod up 
nch. 


were brought to Tyre. 


nus are fleſhy and ſquamous. 
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1 condition that during the feſtival they maintain 
themſelves. This enables many of them to purchaſe 
their liberty ; after which they intermarry with the 
hs 
en PCHOD, in Jewiſh antiquity. Ezekiel men- 
tions chadchod among the ſeveral merchandizes which 
The old interpreters, not 
e well knowing the meaning of this term, con- 
Pat it in their — St Jegom acknowledges 
that he could not diſcover the interpretation of it. 
The Chaldee interprets it pearls ; others think that 
the onyx, ruby, carbuncle, cryſtal, or diamond is 
meant by it. 109 ; 
CHAROPHYLLUM, CHERviL ; a genus of the 
digynia order, belonging to the pentandria claſs of 
plauts. There are ſeven ſpecies, two of which, cal- 
led coweweed, and wild chervil, are weeds common 
in many places of Britain. The roots of the hrit have 
been found poiſonous when uſed as parſnips: the 
rundles afford an indifferent yellow dye; the leaves 
and ſtalks a beautiful green. Its preſence indicates a 
fertile and grateful foil. It ought to be rooted out 
from all paſtures early in the ipring, as no animal 
but the als will eat it. It is one of the moſt early 
plants in ſhooting, ſo that by the beginning of April 
the leaves are near two feet high. The leaves are 
recommended by Geoffroy as aperient and diuretic, 
and at the ſame time grateful to the palate and ſto- 
mach. He even aſſerts, that dropſies which do not 
yield to this medicine can ſcarcely be cured by any o- 
ther. He directs the juice to be given in the doſe of 
three or four ounces every fourth hour, and continued 
{ur ſome time either alone, op in conjunction with 
nitre and ſyrup of the five opening roots. — The o- 
ther ſpecies of cherophyllum are not poſſeſſed of any 
remarkable property. | 
CHATODON, in ichthyology, a genus of fiſhes 
belonging to the order of thoraci. The teeth are ve- 
ry numerous, thick, ſetacious, and flexile ; the rays of 
the pills are fix. The back-fin and the fin at the a- 
There are 23 ſpecies, 
ditinguiſhed from each other principally by the figure 
of the rail, and the numher of ſpines in the back-fin, 
The moſt remarkable is the roſtratus, or ſhooting-fiſh, 
having a nollow, cylindrical beak. It is a native of 
the Eaſt Indies, where it frequents the ſides of the 
ſea and rivers in ſearch of food, from its ſingular 
manner of obtaining which it receives its name. When 
it ſpies a fly {fitting on the plants that grow in ſhal- 
low water, it {wims on to the diſtance of four, five, 
or {ix feet; and then, with a ſurpriſing dexterity, it 
£j-ets out cf its tubular mouth a ſingle drop of wa- 
ter, which never fails ſtriking the fly into the water, 
where it ſoon becomes its prey. | 
CHAFERY, in the iron-works, the name of one of 
the two principal forges. The other is called the f- 
ry. When the iron has been brought at the finery 
mo what is called an ancony, or ſquare maſs, ham- 
mered into a bar in its middle, but with its two ends 
rough, the buſineſs to be done at the chafery is the 
reducing the whole to the ſame ſhape, by hammering 
down theſe rough ends to the {hape of the middle part. 
CHAFFINCH, in ornithology, the Engliſh name of 


a ſpecies of FRINGILLA, 


L 76 ] 


Or, in a feld Gules, 


lines; the ſhorteſt, one. 


trade of wood for fuel. 
. by tale, for wood by the rope, for faggots, for'cleft 
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CHAGRE, a fort of America in the province of Chain. 


Darien at the mouth of a river of the ſame name. It 
has been taken ſeveral times by the bucaneers, and 
laſt of all by Admiral Vernon in 1740. W. Long. 
82. 7. N. Lat. 9. 50. 

CHAIN, (Catena), a ſeries of ſeveral rings, or links, 
fitted into one another. 

There are chains ot divers matters, ſizes, forms, and 
for divers uſes. Ports, rivers, ſtreets, Cc. are clo- 
ſed with iron chains : rebellious cities are puniſhed by 
taking away their chains and barrjers. 

The arms of the kingdom of Navarre are, Chains 
The occaſion hereof is reterred 
to the kings of Spain leagued againſt the Moors; who 
having gained a celebrated victory againſt them in 
1212, in the diſtribution of the ſpoils the magnificent 
tent of Miralmumin fell to the king of Navarre, as 
being the firſt that broke and forced the chains thereof. 

A gold Cain, is one of the ornaments or badges 
of the dignity of the chief magiſtrates of a city, as the 
mayor of London, the provoſt and bailies of Edin- 
burgh, &c.—Something like this obtained among the 
ancient Gauls : the principal ornament of their per- 
ſons in power and authority was a gold chair, which 
they wore on all occations; and even in battle, to diſ- 
oy pa them from the common ſoldiers. "ANY 

HAIN alſo denotes a kind of ſtring, of twiſted 
wire; ſerving to hang watches, tweezer-caſes, and 
other valuable toys upon. The invention of this piece 
of curious work is owing to the Engliſh ; whence, in 
foreign countries, it is denominated the Engliſh chain. 
Thele chains are uſually either of filver or gold, ſome 
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of gilt copper; the thread, or wire of each kind to 


be very fine. — For the fabric, or making of theſe 


chains: a part of the wire is folded into little links 


of an oval form; the longeſt diameter about three 
Theſe, aſter they bave 
been exactly ſoldered, are again folded into two; 
and then bound together, or imervove, by means of 
ſeveral other little threads of the ſame thickneſs; ſome 
whereof, which pals from one end to the other, imi- 
tate the warp of a ſtuff; and the others, which paſs 
tranverſe, the woof. There are at leaſt four thouſand 
little links in a chat of four pendants ; which are b 
this means bound ſo equally, and withal fo firmly to- 
gether, that the eye is deceived, and takes the whole 
to conliſt of one entire piece. 

Chai is allo a kind of meaſure in France, in the 
There are chains for wood 


wood, and for round ſticks. There are alſo chains 
for meaſuring the ſheaves of all ſorts of corn, particu- 
larly with regard to the payment of tithes; for mea- 
ſuring pottles of hay, and for meaſuring horſes. All 
theſe are divided into feet, inches, hands, &c. accord- 
ing to the uſe they are deſigned for. 

ChAlx, in ſurveying, a mcalſure of lenth, made of 
a certain number of Inks of iron-wire, ſerving to 
take the diſtance between rwo or more places. 

Gunter' chain conſiſts of 100 fuch links, each mea- 
ſuring 725 inches, and conſequently equal to 65 feet, 
or four poles. Sce SURVEYING. 

Cnalin-Punp. See Pune. 

CHAin-Shot, two bulets with a chain between 


them. 
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them. They are uſed at ſea to ſhoot down yards or 
maſts, and to cut the ſhrouds or rigging of a fhip. 

Toap-CHAIN, on board a ſhip, a chain to fling the 
ſail-yards in time of battle, in order to prevent them 
from falling down when the ropes by which they are 
hung happen to be ſhot away or rendered incapable 
of ſervice. 

Cnain-Wales, or Channels, of a ſhip, porteboiſſoirs, 
are broad and thick planks projecting horizontally from 
the ſhip's outſide, abreaſt of and ſomewhat behind 
the maſts. They are formed to extend the ſhrouds 
from each other, and from the axis or middle line of 
the ſhip, ſo as to give a greater ſecurity and ſupport 
to the maſts, as well as to prevent the ſhrouds from 
damaging the gunwale, or being hurt by rubbing a- 
gainſt it. Every maſt has its chain-wales, which are 
either built above or below the ſecond deck-ports in 
a ſhip of the line: they are ſtrongly connected to the 
ſide by knees, bolts, and ſtandards, beſides being con- 
fined thereto by the chains whoſe upper ends pals 
through notches on the outer edge of the chain-wales, 
ſo as to unite with the ſhrouds above. 

CHnains, in ſhip-building, are ſtrong links or plates 
of iron, the lower ends of which are bolted through 
the ſhip- ſide to the timbers. 

Ca ain-[/ard, an ifland lately diſcovered by captain 
Wallis in the South-ſea. It ſeemed to be about five 


miles long and as much broad, lying in the direction of 


north- weſt and fouth-eaſt. It appeared to be a double 
range of woody iſlands joined together by reefs, ſo as 
to compoſe one ifland of an oval figure, with a lake 
in the middle. The trees are large; and from the 
{ſmoke that iſſued from the woods, it appeared to be 
inhabited. W. Long. 145. 54. S. Lat. 17. 23. 

CHAIR, (Cathedra), was anciently uſed for the 
pulpit, or ſuggeſtum, whence the prieſt ſpoke to the 
people. See PULPIT, and CATHEDRA. - 

It is ſtill applied to the place whence profeſſors and 
regents in univerſities deliver their lectures, and teach 
the ſciences to their pupils: thus we lay, the profeſ- 
ſor's chair, the doctor's chair, &c. 

Curule CHaiR, See CURULE. 

Cual is alſo applied by the Romaniſts to certain 
feaſts, held anciently in commemoration of the tranſ- 
lation of the ſee or ſeat of the vicarage of Chriſt by 
St Peter. | | 

The perforated chair, wherein the new elected 
Pope is placed, F. Mabillon obſerves, is ſtill to be ſeen 
at Rome : but the origin thereof he does not attri- 
bute, as is commonly done, to the adventure of pope 
Joan; but ſays there is a myſtery in it; and it is in- 
tended, forſaoth, to explain to the pope thoſe words 
of ſcripture, that God draws the poor from out of the 
duſt and mire. 

Marine Chalk. See MakinE Chair. 

CHAISE, a fort of light open chariot or calaſh. 
See CHARIOT. 

. CHALAZA, among naturaliſts, a white knotty ſort 
of ſtring at each end of an egg, formed of a plexus of 
the fibres of the membranes, whereby the yolk and 
white are connected together. See EGG. 

CHALCEDONY, in natural hiſtory, a genus of 
the ſemipellucid gems: they are of an even and re- 
gular, not tabulated ſtructure ; of a ſemi-opaque cry ſtal- 
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the maſs, and often viſible in diſlinct moleculæ. It 


C H A 
line baſis; and variegated with different 
thoſe ever diſpoſed in form of miſts or clouds, and, if 


nicely examined, found to be owing to an admixture Ch 
of various coloured earths, but imperfectly blended * 


has been doubted by ſome whether the ancients were 
at all acquainted with the ſtone we call chalcedeny , 
they baving deſcribed a Chalcedonian carbuncle ang 
emerald, neither, of which can at all agree with the 
characters of our ſtone ; but we are to conſider that 
they have alſo deſcribed a Chalcedonian jaſper which 
ſeems to have been the very ſame ſtone, as they de. 
ſcribe by the word furbida, which extremely well a. 
grees with our chalcedony. 141 

There are four known ſpecies of the chalcedony. 
I. A bluiſh white one. This is the moſt common of 
all, and is found in the ſhape of our flints and pebbles, 
in maſſes of two or three inches or more in diame- 
ter : it is of a whitiſh colour, with a faint cloud of 
blue diffuſed all over it, but always in the greateſt de- 
gree near the ſurface. This is a little leſs hard than 
the oriental onyx. The oriental chalcedonies are the 
only ones of any value ; they are found in vaſt abund. 
ance on the ſhores of rivers in all parts of the Eaſt In- 
dies, and frequently come over among the balaſt of 
the Eaſt-India ſhips. They are common in Sileſia and + 
Bohemia, and other parts of Europe alſo; but with | 
us are leſs hard, more opaque, and of very little va- 
lue. 2. The dull milky-veined chalcedony. This is 
a ſtone of little value ; and is ſometimes met with a- 
mong our lapidaries, who miſtake it for a kind of ne- 
phritic ſtone. It is of a ſomewhar yellowiſh white or 
cream colour, with a few milk-white veins. This is 
principally found in New-Spzin. 3. The third is a 
browniſh, black, dull, and cloudy one, known to the 
ancients by the name of {moky jaſper, or jaſpis capni- 
tis. This is the leaſt beautiful ſtone of all the claſs; 
it is of a pale browniſh white, clouded all over with a 
blackiſh miſt, as the common chalcedony is with a 
blue. It is common both in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, 
and in Germany; but is very little valued, and is ſel- 
dom worked into any thing better than the handles of 
knives. 4. The yellow and red chalcedony is great- 
ly ſuperior to all the reſt in beauty ; and is in great 
repute in Italy, though very little known among us. 
It is naturally compoſed of an admixture of red and 
yellow only, on a clouded cryſtalline baſis; but is ſome- 
times found blended with the matter of common chal- 
cedony, and then is mixed with blue, It is all over 
of the miſty hue of the common chalcedony. This 1s 
found only in the Eaſt-Indies, and there not plentiful 
ly. The Italians make it into beads, and call thele 
caſſidonies ; but they are not determinate in the ule 
of the word, but call beads of ſeveral of the agate 
by the ſame name,—All the chalcedonies readily gie 


fire with ſteel, and make no efferveſcence with aqui- quire 
fortis. HER weip 
CHALCIDIUS, a famous platonic philoſopher, i ver, 


the third century, who wrote a commentary, which is earth 
eſteemed, on the Timæus of Plato. This work bas 
been tranſlated from the Greek into Latin. , 

CHALCONDYLAS (Demetrius), a learned Grech 
bor! at Conſtantinople, left that city after its hewg # 


ken by the Turks, and afterwards taught 1 


G. | [ 
pdy- ſeveral cities in Italy. He compoſed a Greek gram- 


mar; and died at Milan in 1513. 


CHALCONDYLAS (Laonicus), a famous Greek hiſ- 
torian of the fifteenth century, was born at Athens; 
and wrote an excellent hiſtory of the Turks, from 
Ottoman, who reigned about the year 1300, to Ma- 
homet II. in 1463- | 
CHALD/®A, or BABYLONIA, the name of an an- 
cient kingdom of Aſia, now called Eyrac Arabi. See 
LONIA. 
DCHALDEE LANGUAGE, that ſpoken by the Chal- 
dzans, or people of Chaldza. It is a dialect of the 
W. | 
CL ALDRON, a dry Engliſh meaſure, conſiſting 
of thirty-ſix buſhels, heaped up according to the ſeal- 
ed buſhel kept at Guild- hall, London: but on ſhip- 
board, twenty-one chaldron of coals are allowed to 
the ſcore. The chaldron ſhould weigh two thouſand 
unds. 
CHALICE, the cup or veſſel uſed to adminiſter the 
wine in the ſacrament ; and by the Roman catholics 
in the maſs. 
The uſe of the chalice, or communicating in both 
kinds, is, by the church of Rome, denied to the Jai- 
ty, who communicate only in one kind, the clergy 
alone being allowed the privilege of communicating 
in both kinds. - 
CHALK, Creta, is a white earth found plentifully 
in Britain, France, Norway, and other parts of Eu- 
rope; ſaid to have been anciently dug chiefly in the 
iland of Crete, and thence to have received its name 
of Creta. They have a very eaſy way of digging 
chalk in the county of Kent in England. It is there 
found on the ſides of hills; and the workmen under- 
mine it ſo far as appears proper ; then digging a 
trench at the top as far diſtant from the edge as the 
undermining goes at bottom, they fill this with water, 
which ſoaks through in the ſpace of a night, upon 
which the whole Make falls down at once. In other 
parts of the kingdom, chalk generally lies deeper, and 
they are forced to dig for it at conſiderable depths, 
and draw it up in dank, / | 
Chalk is of two kinds; hard, dry, and firm, or ſoft 
and unctuous; both of which are adapted to various 
purpoſes. The hard and dry kind is much the pro- 
pereſt for burning into lime; but the ſoft and unc- 
tuous chalk is beſt for uſing as a manure for lands. 
Chalk, whether burnt into lime or not, is in ſome 
caſes an excellent manure. Its mode of operating on 
the ſoil, is explained under the article AGRICULTURE, 
n 21. 
Pure chalk melts eaſily with alcali and flint into a 
tranſparent colourleſs glaſs. With alcaline ſalts it 
melts ſomewhat more difficultly ; and with borax 
lomewhat more eaſily than with flint or ſand. It re- 
Jures about half irs weight of borax, and its whole 


ver, which do not vitrify at all with the cryſtalline 
earths, form, with half their weight of chalk, the firſt 
2 yellowiſh black, the latter a greeniſh, glaſs. Nitre, 
on the other hand, one of the moſt active fluxes for 
= does not perfectly vitrify with chalk. This 
arth notably promotes the vitrification of flint; a mix- 


1. of the two requiring leſs alcalithan either of them 
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weight of alcali, to fuſe it. Sal mirabile, and ſandi- 


S 


ſeparately. If glaſs made from flint and alcali is fur- 
ther ſaturated with the flint, ſo as to be incapable of 
bearing any further addition of that earth without 
becoming opaque and milky, it will ſtill in a ſtrong 
fire take up a conſiderable. proportion, one-third or 
one-fourth of its weight of chalk, without injury to its 
tranſparency ; hence chalk is ſometimes made uſe of 
in compoſitions for glaſs, as a part of the ſalt may 
then be ſpared. Chalk likewiſe has a great effect in 
melting the- ſtony matters intermixed with metallic 
ores, and hence might be of uſe in ſmelting ores ; 
as indeed limeſtone is uſed for that purpoſe. But 
it is remarkable, that chalk, when deprived of its 
fixed air, and converted into limeſtone, loſes much of 
its diſpoſition to vitrify, It is then found to melt 
very difficultly and imperfectly, and to render the glaſs 
opaque and milky. 

Chalk readily imbibes water ; and hence maſſes of 
it are employed for drying precipitates, lakes, earthy 
powders that have been levigated with water and 
other moiſt preparations. Its economical uſes in 
cleaning and poliſhing metalline or glaſs utenſils are 
well known. In this caſe it is powdered and waſhed 
from any gritty matter it may contain, and is then 
called whiting. In medicine it is one of the moit 
uſeful abſorbents, and is to be looked upon ſimply as 
ſuch : the aſtringent virtues which ſome have attri- 
buted to it have no foundation, unleſs in as far as the 
earth is ſaturated with an acid, with which it compoſes 
a ſaline concrete manifeſtly ſub-aſtringent. For the 
further properties of chalk, ſee CkEMISTRY, ne 32, 
1275 191, 234, 277, 342. 

Black CHALK, a name given by painters to a ſpe- 
cies of earth with which they draw on blue paper, 
Cc. It is found in the carth in pieces from two to 
ten feet long, and from four inches to 20 in breadth, 
generally flat, but ſomewhat riſing in the middle, and 
thinner towards the edges, commonly lying in large 
quantities together. While in the earth, it is moiſt 
and flaky; but being dried, it becomes conſiderably 
hard and very light; but always breaks in ſome par- 
ticular direction; and if attentively examined when 
freſh broken, appears of a ſtriated texture. To the 
touch it is ſoft and ſmooth, ſtains very freely, and by 
virtue of its ſmoothneſs makes very neat marks. It 
is eaſily reduced into an impalpable ſoft powder, with- 
out any diminution of its blackneſs ; In this ſtate it 
mixes eaſily with oil into a ſmooth paſte ; and bein 
diffuſed through water, it flowly ſettles in a black ſlimy 
or muddy form ; properties which, make its uſe very 
convenient to the painters both in oil and water co- 
lours. It appears to be an earth quite different from 
common chalk, and rather of the ſlaty bituminous kind. 
In the fire it becomes white with a reddiſh caſt, and 
very friable retaining its flaky ſtructure, and looking 
much like the white flaky maſſes which ſome ſorts of 
pit-coal leave in burning. Neither the chalk nor theſe 
aſhes are at all affected by acids. 

The colour - ſhops are ſupplied with this earth from 
Italy or Germany; though ſome parts of England af- 
ford ſubſtances nearly, if not entirely, of the ſame qua- 
lity, and which are found to be equally ſerviceable 
both for marking and as black paints. Such particu- 


larly is the black earth called - , ſaid by Dr Merret 
„ 10 P | in 


Chalk. 
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d CHALK, an earth much uſed by painters and 


artificers, and common in the colour-ſhops. It is pro- 
perly an indurated clayey ochre; and is dug in Ger- 
many, Italy, Spain, and France, but in greateſt quan- 
tity in Flanders. It is of a fine, even, and firm tex- 
ture; very heavy, and very hard; of a pale red on the 
outſide, but of a deep duſky chocolate colour within. 
It adheres firmly to the tongue, is perfectly inſipid to 
the taſte, and makes no efferveſcence with acids, 


CALEk-Land. Barley and wheat will ſucceed very 


well on the better fort of chalky land, and oats gene- 
rally do well on any kind of it. The natural produce 
of this fort of land in weeds, is that fort of ſmall vetch 
called the fiuc-tare, with poppies, may-weed, Cc. 
Saint-foin and hop-clover will generally ſucceed tole- 
rably well on theſe lands; and, where they are of 
the better fort, the great clover will do. The beſt 
manure is dung, old rags, and the ſheep-dung left aſ- 
ter folding them on it. 


ChALE-Siones, in medicine, fignify the concretions 


of calcareous matter in the hands and feet of people 
violently afflicted with the gout. Lewenhoeck has 
been at the pains of examining theſe by the micro- 
ſcope. He divides them into three parts. The firſt 
is compoſed of various ſmall parcels of matter looking 
like white grains of ſand; this is harder and drier, 
and allo whiter, than the reſt. When examined wirh 
large magnifiers, theſe are found to be compoſed of 
oblong particles laid cloſely and evenly together: 
though the whole ſmall ſtones are opaque, theſe com- 
ponent parts of them are pellucid, and reſemble pie- 
ces of horſe-hair cut ſhort, only that they are ſome- 
what pointed at both ends. Theſe are ſo extremely 
thin, that Mr Lewenhoeck computes that 1000 of 
them placed together would not amount to the ſize of 
one hair of our heads The whole ſtones in this harder 
part of the chalk are not compoſed of theſe particles, 
but there are confuſedly thrown in among them ſome 
broken parts of other ſubſtances, and in a few places 
fome globules of blood and ſmall remains of other 
Juices. The ſecond kind of chalky matter is leſs hard 
and leſs white than the former, and is compoſed of 
fragments or irregular parts of thoſe oblong bodies 
which compoſe the firſt or hardeſt kind, and theſe are 
mixed among tough and clear matter, interſperſed 
with the ſmall broken globules of blood diſcoverable 
in the former, but in much greater quantity. The 
third kind appears red to the naked cye; and, when 
examined with glaſſes, is found to be a more tough 
and clammy white matter, in which a great number 
of globules of blood are interſperſed; theſe give it the 
red appearance it has. 


CHALLENGE, a cartel or invitation to a duel or 


* See Duel. other combat“. A challenge either by word or let- 
ter, or to be the bearer of ſuch challenge, is puniſh- 
able by fine and impriſonment on indictment or infor- 
mation. 


CHALLENGE, among hunters. When hounds or 


beagles, at firſt finding the ſcent of their game, pre- 
ſently open and cry, they are ſaid to challenge. 


CHA 1 1970 J] 
Chalk in his Pinax Rerum Britannicarum, to be found in Lan- 
caſhire ; and by Mr Da Coſta, in his hiſtory of foſſils, 
to be plentiful on the ſide near the top of Cay-Avon, 
an high hill in Merioneth-ſhire. 
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CHALLNEGE, in the law of England, is an excen 


tion made to jurors“; and is either in civil or crimi. 
' 


nal caſes. 


I. In civil caſes challenges are of two ſorts; chal. 


lenges to the array, and challenges to the poll, 


1. Challenges to the array are at once an exception 
r K 


to the whole panel, in which the jury are arrayed 
ſet in order by the ſheriff in his return; and they ma 
be made upon account of partiality or ſome default in 
the ſheriff or his under officer who arrayed the panel 
Alſo, though there be no perſonal objection againſt 
the ſheriff, yet if he arrays the panel at the nominz. 
tion, or under the direction of either party, this is 
good cauſe of challenge to the array. Formerly if a 
lord of parliament had a cauſe to be tried, and go 
knight was returned upon the jury, it was a cauſe of 
challenge to the array: alſo by the policy of the an- 
cient law, the jury was to come de vicineto, from the 
neighbourhood of the vill or place where the cauſe 
of action was laid in the declaration: and therefore 
ſome of the jury were obliged to be returned from 
the hundred in which ſuch vill lay; and, if none 
were returned, the array might be challenged from 
defect of hundreders, For, living in the neighbour 
hood, theſe were ſuppoſed to know beforehand the 
characters of the parties and witneſſes; and therefore 
they better knew what credit to give to the facts al 
ledged in evidence. But this convenience was over- 
balanced by another very natural and almoſt unavoid- 
able inconvenience ; that jurors coming out of the im- 
mediate neighbonrhood, would be apt to intermix 
their prejudices and partialities in the trial of right, 
And this the law was ſo ſenſible of, that it for a long 
time has been gradually relinquiſhing this practice; 
the number of neceſſary hundreders in the whole pi- 
nel, which in the reign of Edward III. were conſtantly 
ſix, being in the time of Forteſcue reduced to four; 
afterwards by ſtatute 27 Eliz. c. 6. to two; and at 
length, by ſtatute 4 and 5 Anne, c. 16. it was en- 
tirely aboliſhed upon all civil actions, except upon pe- 
nal ſtatutes; and upon thoſe alſo by the 24 Geo. Il 
c. 18. the jury being now only to come de corpere ci. 
mitatus, from the body of the county at large, and not 
de vicineto, or from the particular neighbourhood, 
The array by the ancient law may alſo be challenged, 
if an ies be party to the ſuit, and, upon a rule ob- 
tained by his motion to the court for a jury de meedit- 
tate linguæ, ſuch a one be not returned by the ſherif 
purſuant to the ſtatute 28 Edward IN. c. 13. enforced 
by 8 Hen. VI. c. 29. which ena, that where either 
party is an alien born, the jury ſhall be one half den- 
zens and the other aliens, (if ſo many be forthcoming 
in the place), for the more impartial trial: A prime 
lege indulged to ſtrangers m no other country in the 
world; but which is as ancient in England as the tie 
of king Ethelred, in whoſe ſtatute de monticolis Malle 
(then aliens to the crown of England) c. 3. it 10. 


dained, that “ duodeni legales homines, quorum ſex 


Walli et ſex Angli erunt, Anglis et Wallis jus d- 
cunto.”” : 
2. Challenges to the polls, in capita, are excepin. 
to particular jurors; and ſeem to anſwer the 706 - 
judicis in the civil and canon laws ; by the con * 
tions of which, a judge might be refuſed upon ſrc 


G 1 & 
ici rtiality. By the laws of England alſo, in 

2 way & Braflon o Fleta, a judge might be re- 
faſed for good cauſe ; but now the law is otherwiſe, 
and it is held that Julges or juſtices cannot be challen- 
ed. For the law will not ſuppoſe a poſſibility of bias 
or favour in a judge who is already {worn to admi- 
niſter impartial juſtice, and whoſe authority greatly 
depends on that preſumption and idea. And, ſhould 
the fact at any time prove flagrantly ſuch, as che de- 
licacy of the law will not prelume beforehand, there 
is no doubt but that ſuch miſbehaviour would draw 
down a heavy cenſure from thoſe to whom the judge 
is accountable for his conduct. But challenges to the 
polls of the jury (who are judges of fact) are reduced 
to four heads by Sir Edward Coke: propter honoris 
reſpeltum; propter defetium ; propter Afectum; and 
propter delictum. 1. Propter honoris reſpectum as, 
if a lord of parliament be impanelled on a jury, he may 
be challenged by either party, or he may challenge 
himſelf. 2. Propter defectum; as, if a jury man be an 
alien born, this is defect of birth; if he be a ſlave or 
bond man, this is defect of liberty, and he cannot be 
a liber et legalis homo. Under the word hoo allo, 
though a name common to both ſexes, the female is 
however excluded, propter defedlum ſexus except 
when a widow feigns herſelf with child in order to 
exclude the next heir, and a ſuppoſititious birth is ſu- 
ſc&ed to be intended; then, upon the writ de ventre 
inſpiciendo, a jury of women is to be impanelled to try 
the queſtion whether with child or not. But the prin- 
cipal deficiency is defect of eſtate ſufficient to qualify 
him to be a juror, which depends upon a variety of 
- ſtatutes *. 3. Jurors may be challenged prepter afec- 


either a principal challenge, or to the favour. A prin- 
cipal challenge is ſuch, where the cauſe aſſigned car- 
ries with it, prima facie, evident-marks of ſuſpicion ei- 
ther of malice or favour : as, that a juror is of kin to 
cither party within the ninth degree; that he has an in- 
tereſt in the cauſe ; that there is an action depending 
between him and the party ; that he has taken money 
for his verdict, c. which, if true, cannot be over- 
ruled, for jurors muſt be omni exceptione majores. 
Challenges to the favour, are where the party hath no 
principal challenge; but objets only ſome probable 
circumſtances of ſuſpicion, as acquaintance, and the 
like ; the validity of which muſt be left to the deter- 
mination of 1ri6rs, whoſe office it is to decide whether 


lenges propter delictum, are for ſome crime or miſ- 

emeanour that affects the juror's credit, and renders 
him inſamous : As for a conviction of treaſon, felony, 
perjury, or conſpiracy ; or if, for ſome infamous offence, 
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hy he hath received judgment of the pilory or the like. 
* II. In criminal ca es, challenges may be made ei- 
lie ther on the part of the king, or on that of the priſon- 
p*: af: and either to the whole array, or to the ſeparate 
ox. polls, for the very ſame reaſons that they may be 
d. Aut cauſes. For it is here at leaſt as neceſſary as 

* that the ſheriff or returning officer be totally 
tions e that, where an alien is indicted, the jury 
ati are fo 1 medietate, or half foreigners, if ſo many 
ſtito· ee in the place (which does not indeed hold in 
y ne, aliens being very improper judges of the 
Cn 
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breach of allegiance; nor yet in the caſe of Egyp- Challenge 


tum, for ſuſpicion of bias or partiality. This may be 


the juror be favourable or unfavourable. 4. Chal- 
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tians under the ſtatute 22 Hen. VIII. c.10.); that on 8 15 
every panel there ſhould be a competent number of Chen 


. —8 
hundreders; and that the particular jurors ſhould be — 


omn exceptione majores, not liable to objections either 
propter honoris reſpectum, propter defectum, propter af. 
fectum, or propter delictum. 

Challenges on any of the foregoing accounts are 
ſtiled challenges for cauſe; which may be without 
ſtint in both civil and criminal trials. But in crimi- 
nal caſes, or at leaſt in capital ones, there is, in favo- 
rem vite, allowed to the priſoner an arbitrary and 
capricious ſpecies of challenge to a certain number of 
jurors, without ſhewing any cauſe at all; which is 
called a peremptory challenge: a proviſion full of that 
tenderneſs and humanity to priſoners for which our 
laws are juſtly famous. This is grounded on two rea- 
ſons: 1. As every one mult be {-nſible what ſudden 
impreſſions and unaccountable prejudices we are apt 
to conceive upon the bare looks and geſtures of ano- 
ther; and how neceſſary it is, that a priſoner, when 
put to defend his life, ſhould have a good opinion of 
his jury, the want of which might totally diſconcert 
him ; the law wills not that he ſhould be tried by any 
one man againſt whom he has conceived a prejudice 
even without being able to aſſign a reaſon for ſuch his 
diſlike. 2. Becaule upon challenges for cauſe ſhewn, 
if the reaſon aſſigned prove inſufficient to ſet aſide the 
juror, perhaps the bare queſtioning his indifference 
may ſometimes provoke a reſentment; to prevent all 
ill conſequences from which, the priſoner is {till at li- 
berty, if he pleaſes, peremptorily to ſet him aſide, 

This privilege of peremptory 2383 though 
granted to the priſoner, is denied to the king by the 
ſtatute 33 Edward I. ſtat. 4. which enacts, that the 
king ſhall _— no jurors without aſſigning a cauſe 
certain to be tried and approved by the court. Houw- 
ever, it is held that the king need not aſſign his cauſe 
of challenge, till all the panel is gone through, and un- 
leſs there cannot be a full jury without the perſons ſo 
challenged. And then, and not ſooner, the king's 
counſel muſt ſhew the cauſe : otherwile the juror ſhall 
be ſworn. 

The peremptory challenges of the priſoner muſt, 
however, have ſome reaſonable boundary ; otherwiſe 
he might never be tried. This reaſonable boundary 
is ſettled by the common law to be the number of 35 
that is, one under the number of three full juries. For 
the law judges, that 35 are fully ſufficient to allow the 
moſt timorous man to challenge through mere caprice ; 
and that he who peremptorily challenges a greater 
number, or three full juries, has no intention to be 
tried at all. And therefore it deals with one who pe- 
remptorily challenges above 35, and will not retract 
bis challenge, as with one who ſtands mute or refuſes 
his trial; by ſentencing him to the peine forte et dure 
in felony, and by attainting him in treaſon. - And ſo 
the law ſtands at this day with regard to treaſon of 


any kind. But by ſtatute 22 Hen. VIII. c. 14. (which, 


with regard to felonies, ſtands unrepealed), no perſon 
arraigned for felony can be admitted to. make more 
than 20 peremptory, challenges. 1 
CHALLON-s$sUuR-SAONE, an ancient town of 
France, in Burgundy, and capital of the Challonnois, 
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C H A [1772 ] C H A * 
Challons- with a citadel and biſhop's ſee. It is feated on the himſelf. He made a conſiderable fi as a poet, His og 
ſur-Marne riyer Saone, jn E. Long. 5. 7. N. Lat. 46. 47. poetical works were publiſhed, by William Malim 
Chal CHnarLions-/ir-Marne, a large epiſcopal town of maſter of St Pauls ſchool, in 1579, His capital work 0 
aloner. n * g . l | 
—— France, in Champagne. It carries on a confider- was that “ Of reſtoring the Engliſh republic, in ten 
able trade in ſhalloons, and other woollen ſtuffs. It books, which he wrote when he was ambaſfador In 
is ſeated between two fine meadows on the rivers Spain. It is remarkable, that this great man, who 
Marne, Mau, and Nau, in E. Long. 4. 37. N. Lat. knew how to tranſact as well as write upon the moſi 
48. 57. important affairs of ſtates and kingdoms, could deſcend 
CHALONER (Sir Thomas), a ſtateſman, ſoldier, to compoſe a dictionary for children, and to tranſate 
and poet, deſcended from a good family in Denbigh from the Latin a book Of the office of ſervants, merely 
in Wales, was born at London about the year 1515. for the utility of the ſubjects. 

Having been educated in both nniverſities, but chiefly CHALONER (Sir Thomas) the younger, though in. 
at Cambridge, he was introduced at the court of conſiderable as an author, deſerves to be recorded a; 

: Henry VIII. who ſent him abroad in the retinue of a fkilful naturaliſt, in an age wherein natural hiſt 
Sir Henry Knevet ambaſſador to Charles V. and he was very little underſtood in this or any other coun. 
had the honour to attend that monarch on his fatal ex- try; and particularly as the founder of the alum. 


n 

* See Algi- pedition againſt Algiers in 1541 *. Soon after the works in Yorkſhire, which have ſince proved fo ex. 
* "uy 14 fleet left that place, he was ſhipwrecked on the coaſt ceedingly advantageous to the commerce of this king, t 
N of Barbary in a o_ dark night: and having exhauſt- dom. He was the only ſon of Sir Thomas Chaloner a 
ed his ſtrength by ſwimming, he chanced to ſtrike his mentioned in the laſt article, and was born in the yezr L 
head againſt a cable, which he had the preſence of 1559. Being very young at the time of his father'; e 

mind to catch hold of with his teeth; and, with the death, the lord treaſurer Burleigh raking charge of his 
| Joſs of ſeveral of them, was drawn up by it into the education, ſent him to St Paul's ſchool, and after. ſc 
fhip to which he belonged. Mr Chaloner returned wards to Magdalen college in Oxford, where, like his iN 
1 0 ſoon after to England, and was appointed firſt clerk father, he diſcovered extraordinary talents for Latin to 
| of the council, which office he held during the reſt of and Engliſh poetry. About the year 1580, he made to 
1 that reign. On the acceſſion of Edward VI. he be- the tour of Europe, and returned to England before M 
1 came a favourite of the Duke of Somerſet, whom he 1584, for, in that year, we find him a frequent atten- of 

| attended to Scotland, and was knighted by that no- dant in the court of queen Elizabeth. About this time 

1. os bleman after the battle of Muſſelburgh, in 1547. The he married the daughter of Sir William Fleetwood, 
11 protector's fall put a ſtop to Sir Thomas Chaloner's recorder of London. In 1591 he was knighted; and, ſpe 
] expectations, and involved him in difficulties Du- ſome time after, diſcovered the alum-mines on his | 
4: ring the reign of queen Mary, being a determined eſtate at Giſborough, near the river Tees in York | 
1 proteſtant, he was in ſome danger; but having many fnire . ge; 
'F powerful friends, he had the good fortune to eſcape. Towards the latter end of the queen's reign, Sir are 
| On the accefſion of queen Elizabeth, he appeared Thomas viſited Scotland; and returning to England in gla 
; again at court; and was ſo immediately diſtinguiſhed the retinue of king James I. found ſuch favour in the An 
1 by her majeſty, that ſhe appointed him ambaſſador to ſight of his majeſty, that he was immediately appointed Afi 
| ö the emperor Ferdinand I. being the firſt ambaſſador governor to prince Henry, whom he conſtantly at- pla 
1 ſhe nominated. His commiſſion was of great impor- tended, and, when his royal pupil viſited Oxford, was and 
7 tance ; and the queen was ſo well Catiefied with his honoured with the degree of maſter of arts. How he a fo 
uy conduct, that, ſoon after his return, ſhe ſent him in the was employed after the death of the prince is not diy 
$1 {ame capacity to Spain : but Sir Thomas was by no known, Some years before that event, he married Am 
| means ſatisfied with this inſtance of her majeſty's con- a ſecond wife, the daughter of Mr William Blount of dee 
4 fidence : the courts of England and Spain being at this London, by whom he T:d ſome children. He died in Mr 
[7 time extremely diſſatisfied with each other, he fore- the year 1615, and was buried at Chiſwick in Middle Nat! 
| ſaw that his ſituation would be very diſagreeable; ſex. His eldeſt fon William was created a baronet | — 
42 and ſo it proved; but Elizabeth muſt be obeyed. He the 181 of James azo 1620, The title was extind | tue 
AT. embarked for Spain in 1561, and returned to London in 1681. He wrote, 1. Dedication to lord Burleigh of : rc 
| in 1564, in confequence of a requeſt to his ſovereign, his father's poetical works, dated 1579. 2. The vr. — 
nf in an elegy written in imitation of Ovid. After his tue of nitre, wherein is declared the ſundry cures by n 
return, he reſided in a houſe built by himſelf in Cler- the ſame effected. Lond. 1584, 4**. ps 


kenwell-cloſe, where he died in the year 1565, and CHALYBEAT, in medicine, an appellation given 
was buried in St Paul's. Sir William Cecil aſſiſted as to = quid, as wine or water, impregnated with 
chief mourner at his funeral. particles of iron or ſteel. | 
So various were the talents of Sir Thomas Chaloner, Dr Monro, profeſſor of anatomy at Edinburgh, 


that he excelled in every thing to which he applied pouring a tincture of galls into common * . 
; 0 


+ Sir Thomas, during his reſidence in Italy, being particularly fond of natural hiſtory, ſpent ſome time at Puzzoli, when 
was very attentive to the art of producing alum. This attention proved infinitely ſerviceable to his country, though of 10 2 1 
benefit to himſelf or family, his attempt being attended with much difficulty and expence. It was begun about the year T 7 
the reign of queen Elizabeth; but was not brought to any degree of perfection till ſome time in the reign of Charles J. 1 , 
aſſiſtance of one Ruſſel a Walloon, and two other workmen brought from the alum-works at Rochelle. By one of the arb! 
acts of Charles, it was then deemed a mine royal, and granted to Sir Paul Pindar, The long parliament adjudged it a monep®)) 
and juſtly reſtored it to the original proprietors, 
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ted diſſolving therein a ſmall quantity of fal martis, add- 


ing ſome filing of iron, and oil of vitrol, procured 


rops. a Water exactly like the natural chalybeat water; and 


is of opinion, that where theſe are not to be had, 
3 water may be made to anſwer all their 
intentions, according to its being more or leſs cloſely 
kept, or expoſed in the air or heat, &c. 

CHALYBEATED#TARTAR. See CHEMISTRY, 

o 299. 

g CHAM, or Knax, a word of much the ſame im- 
port with king in Engliſh: It is the title of the ſove- 
reign princes of Tartary, and is likewiſe applied to 
the principal noblemen in Perſia. 3 : 

Cn am, in geography, a town of the Bavarian palati- 
nate, ſituated on a river of the ſame name, about 25 miles 
north-eaſt of Ratiſbon ; E. Long. 13. N. Lat. 49. 15. 

CHAMA, in zoology, a genus of ſhell-fiſh belonging 
to the order of vermes teſtacea. The ſhell is thick, 
and has two valves; it is an animal of the oy ſter kind. 
Linnzus enumerates 14 ſpecies, principally diftinguiſh- 
ed by the figure of their ſhells. 

CHAMADE, in' war, a certain beat of a drum, or 
ſound of a trumpet, which is given the enemy as a 
ſignal to inform them of ſome propoſition to be made 
to the commander, either to capitulate, to have leave 
to bury their dead, make a truce, or the like, 
Mcnage derives the word from the Italian chiamata, 
of clamare to © cry. 

CHAWEDRYS, in botany. See VERONICA. 

CHAMALEON, in zoology, the trivial name of a 
ſpecies of LaCERTA, 

CHAMAPITYS, in botany. See TEUCRIUM. 

CHAMAROPS, DWARF PALM, or PALMETTO; a 
genus of the palmæ flabellifoliæ of Linnzus. There 
are two ſpecies, the moſt remarkable of which is the 

labra, a native of the Weſt Indies, and warm parts of 
America, alſo of the correſponding latitudes of Aſia and 
Africa. It never riſes with a tall ſtem ; but when the 
plants are old, their leaves are five or ſix feet long, 
and upwards of two feet broad ; theſe ſpread open like 
a fan, having many foldings, and at the top are deeply 
divided like the fingers of a hand. This plant the 
Americans call thatch, from the uſe to which the leaves 
are applied, — Under the name of palmetto, however, 
Mr Adanſon deſcribes a ſpecies of palm which grows 
naturally at Senegal, whole trunk riſes from 50 to 
bo feet in height: from the upper end of the trunk 
iſſues a bundle of leaves, which, in turning off, form 
a round head; each leaf repreſents a fan of five or fix 
feet in expanſion, ſupported by a tail of the ſame length. 
Of theſe trees, ſome produce male flowers, which are 
conſequently barren; others are female, and loaded 
with fruit, which ſucceed each other uninterruptedly 
almoſt the whole year round. The fruit of the large 
palmettos, Mr Adanfon affirms to be of the bigneſs 
of an ordinary melon, but rounder: it is inveloped in 


parchment ; within the fruit is yellowiſh, and fu 
of filaments faſtened to three large kernels in the 
middle, The negroes are very dend of this fruit, 
Which, when baked under the aſhes; is ſaid to taſte 
like a quince, 

The little palmetto may be eaſily raiſed in this 
country from ſeeds brought from America ; but, as 


two ſkins as tough as leather, and as thick as 1 


the plants are tender, they muſt be conſtantly kept in Chamanim 

a bark-ſtove. , 
CHAMANIM, in the Jewiſh antiquities, is the He- — 

brew name for that which the Greeks call Pyrria or ; 

Pyrateria ; and St Jerom in Leviticus has tranſlated 

Simulachra, in Iſaiah, d:lubra*. Theſe chamanim - Levit. 

were, according to Rabbi Solomon, idols expoſed to xxvii. 30. 

the ſun upon the tops of houſes. Abenezoa ſays they Iſa. xxvil. 9. 

were portable chapels or temples made in the form of 

chariots, in honour of the ſun. What the Greeks call 

Pyreia, were temples conſecrated to the ſun and fire, 

wherein a perpetual fire was kept up. They were 

built upon eminences ; and were large incloſures with- 

out covering, where the ſun was worſhipped. The 

Guebres, or worſhippers of fire, in Perſia and the Eaſt 

Indies, have {till theſe Pyreia. The word chamanim is 

derived from Chaman, which ſignifies to warm, or burn. 
CHAMARIM, a word which occurs in ſeveral places 

of the Hebrew bible, and is generally tranſlated the 

prieſts of the idols, or the prieſts cloathed in black, be- 

cauſe chamar ſignifies © black,” or © blackneſs.” St 

Jerom in the ſecond book of Kings, renders it ar/pices, t 2 Kings 

In Hoſea and Zephaniah , he tranſlates it æditu or ** +5 

church-wardens. But the beſt commentators are of + Fol: x. 5. 

opinion, that by this word we are to underſtand the Zeh. 1 4. 

prieſts of the falſe gods, and in particular the wor- 

ſhippers of fire ; becauſe they were, as they ſay, dreſ- 

ſed in black ; or perhaps the Hebrews gave them this 

name in deriſion, becauſe as they were continually em- 

ployed in taking care about the fewel, and keeping 

up the fire, they were always as black as ſmiths or 


colliers. We find prieſts, among thoſe of Iſis, called 


melancphori, that is to ſay, that wear black; but whe- 
ther this may be by reaſon of their dreſſing in black, 
or whether it were becauſe they wore a certain ſhin- 
ing black veil in the proceſhons of this goddeſs, is not 
certain. Camar, in Arabic, ſignifies the“ moon.” Iſis 
is the ſame deity. Grotius thinks the Roman prieſts, 
called camilli, came from the Hebrew chamarim. 
Thoſe among the heathens who ſacrificed to the in- 
fernal gods were dreſſed in black. 

CHAMBER, in building, a member of a lodging, 
or piece of an apartment, ordinarily intended for ' 26-4 
ing in; and called by the Latins cubiculum, The 
word comes from the Latin camera; and that, accor- 
ding to Nicod, from the Greek xapaja, vanit or curve; 
the term chamber being originally confined to places 
arched over. 

A compleat 8 is to conſiſt of a hall, anti- 
chamber, chamber, and cabinet. 

Friy-CHAu BER. Gentlemen of the privy-cham- 
ber, are ſervants of the king, who are to wait and at- 
tend on him and the queen at court, in their diver- 
ſions, Cc. Their number is forty-eight under the 
lord-chamberlain, twelve of whom are in quarterly 
waiting, and two of theſe lie in the privy-chamber. 

In the abſence of the lord-chamberlain, or vice- 
chamberlain, they execute the king's orders: at co- 
ronations, two of them perfonate the dukes of Aqui- 
tain and Normandy ; and fix of them, appointed by 
the lord-chamberlain, attend ambaſſadors from crown- 
ed heads to their audiences, and in public entries, 
The gentlemen of the privy-chamber were inſtituted 


by Henry VII. 


CHAMBER 


— — 
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Chamber. 
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CHAMBER, in policy, the place where certain aſ- 
ſemblies are held, alſo the aſſemblies themſelves. Of 


_ theſe ſome are eſtabliſhed for the adminiſtration of jul- 


tice, others for commercial affairs. 

Of the firſt kind are, 1. Star-chamber, ſo called, 
becauſe the roof was painted with ſtars ; the autho- 
rity, power and juriſdiction of which are abſolutely 
aboliſhed by the ſtatute 17, Car. I. 2. Imperial cham- 
ber of Spire, the ſupreme court of judicatory in the 
empire, erected by Maximilian I. This chamber has 
a right of judging by appeal; and is the laſt reſort of 
all civil aſtairs of the ſtates and ſubjects of the empire, 
in the ſame manner as the aulic council of Vienna, 
Neverthelels it is reſtrained in ſeveral caſes: it takes 
no notice of matrimonial cauſes, theſe being left to 
the pope ; nor of criminal cauſes, which either belong 
to particular princes or towns in their reſpective ter- 
ritories, or are cognizable by all the ſtates of the em- 
pire in a diet. By the treaty of Oſnaburg, in 1648, 
fifty aſſeſſors were appointed for this chamber, where- 
of twenty-four were to be Proteſtants, and twenty-ſix 
Catholics ; beſides five preſidents, two of them Pro- 
teſtants, and the reit Catholics. 3. Chamber of ac- 
counts, a ſovereign court in France, where accounts 
are rendered of all the king's revenues, inventories, 
and avowels thereof regiſtered ; oaths of fidelity ta- 
ken, and other things eo to the finances tranſac- 
ted. There are nine in France, that of Paris is the 
chief; it regiſters proclamations, treaties of peace, na- 
turalizations, titles of nobility, &c. All the members 
wear long black gowns of velvet, of ſattin, or damaſk, 
according to their places. 4. Eccleſiaſtical chambers 
in France, which judge by appeal of differences about 
collecting the tythes. 5. Chamber of audience, or 


grand chamber, a juriſdiction in each parliament of 


France, the counſellors of which are called jzgewrs, 
or judges, as thoſe of the chamber of inqueſts are-cal- 
led rapporteurs, reporters of proceſſes by writing. 
6. Chamber of the edict, or miparty, a court eſtabliſhed 
by virtue of the edict of pacification in favour of 
thoſe of the reformed religion. This chamber is now 
ſuppreſſed. 7. Apoſtolical chamber of Rome, that 
wherein affairs relating to the revenues of the church 
and the pope are macs 7-H This council conſiſts of 
the cardinal-camerlingo, the governor of the rota, a 
treaſurer, an auditor, a preſident, one adyocate-gene- 
ral, a ſolicitor-general, a commiſlary, and 12 clerks, 
8. Chamber of London, an apartment in Guildhall, 
where the city-money is depoſited. , 

Of the laſt fort are, 1. The chambers of commerce. 
2. The chambers of aſſurance. And, 3* The royal 
or ſyndical chamber of bookſellers in France. 

The chamber of commerce is an aſſembly of mer- 
chants and traders, where the affairs relating to trade 


are treated of. There are ſeveral eſtabliſhed in moiſt 


of the chief cities of France; and in our own coun- 
try, we have lately ſeen chambers of this kind erected 
for carrying on the Britiſh herring-fiſhery. Chamber 
of aſſurance in France, denotes a ſociety of merchants 
and others for carrying on the buſineſs of inſuring ; 
but in Holland, it fignifics a court of juſtice, where 
cauſes relating to inſurances are tried. Chamber of 
bookſellers in Paris, an aſſembly conſiſting of a ſyndic 
and aſſiſtants, elected by four delegates from the prin- 


ſtate, to be carried before the king, to what lord be 


ters, and twelve from the bookſellers, to viſit the | 
imported from abroad, and to ſearch the houſes of ſel. 

lers of marbled paper, printſellers, and dealers in prin. C 
ted paper for hangings, who are prohibited from keep. _* 
ing any letters proper for printing books. In the yi. 
ſitation of books, which ought to be performed by 
three perſons at leaſt from among the ſyndic and aff. 
tants, all libels againſt the honour of God and the wel. 
fare of the ſtate, and all books printed either within 
or without the kingdom in breach of their regulation 
and privileges, are ſtopt, even with the merchandiſe; 
that may happen to be in the bales with ſuch libel; 
or other prohibited books. The days appointed for 
this chamber to meet, are Tueſdays and Fridays, at 
two o'clock in the afternoon. 

CHAMBER, in military affairs. . Powder-chan- 
ber, or bomb-chamber ; a place ſunk under ground for 
holding the powder, or bombs, where they may be 
out of danger, and ſecured from the rain. 2. Cham. 
ber of a mine; the place, moſt commonly of a cubi- 
cal form, where the powder is confined. 3. Cham- 
ber of a mortar ; that part of the chaſe, much nar. 
rower than the reſt of the cylinder, where the pow. 
der lies. It is of different forms; ſometimes like a re. 
verſed cone; ſometimes globular, with a neck for its 
communication with the cylinder, whence it is called 
a bottled chamber; but moſt commonly cylindrical, that 
being the form which 1s found by experience to carry 
the ball to the greateſt diſtance. 

CHAMBERLAIN, an officer charged with the ma- 
nagement and direction of a chamber. See Cha- 
BER, in policy. | 

There are almoſt as many kinds of chamberlains as 
chambers, the principal whereof are as follows. 

Lord CHAMBERLAIN of Great Britain, the ſixth 
great officer of the crown ; to whom belongs livery 
and lodging in the king's court; and there are certain 
fees due to him fram each archbiſhop or biſhop when 
they perform their homage to the king, and from all 
peers at their creation or doing their homage. At 
the coronation.of every king, he is to have forty ell 
of crimſon velvet for his own robes. This officer, on 
the coronation-day, is to bring the king his ſhirt, coil, 
and wearing cloths ; and after the king is dreſſed, he 
claims his bed, and all the furniture of his chamber, 
for his fees: he alſo carries at the coronation, the coil, 
' hy and linen, to be uſed by the king on that occa- 
ion; alſo the ſword and ſcabbard, the gold to be of- 
fered by the king, and the robes-royal and crown: be 
dreſſes and undreſſes the king on that day, Waits on 
him befqpe and after dinner, Cc. rr 

To this officer belongs the care of providing al 
things in the houſe of lords, in the time of parliament; 
to him alſo belongs the government of the palace 0 
Weſtminſter : he diſpoles likewiſe of the {word af 


9 


pleaſes. | 
Lord CHAMBERLAIN of the Hon ſhold, an officer u bo 

has the overſight and direction of all officers belonging | 

to the king's chambers, except the precinct of the | q 

king's bed- chamber. | H 
He has the overſight of the officers of the wardr obe = ” 

at all his majeſty's houſes, and of the removing Mare = 

robes, or of beds, tents, revels, mulic, comedians, in 


hunting; 


8 
| i eſſengers, Cc. retained in the king's ſer- 
2 reaps 2 has the overſight and direction 
of the ſerjeants at arms, of all phyſicians, 8 
ſurgeons, barbers, the king's chaplain, Cc. and admi- 
nitters the oath . all officers above ſtairs. 

r chamberlams, 5 
of pee Sev of North Wales, of Cheſter, of the city 
of London, &c. in which caſes this officer is generally 
the receiver of all rents and revenues belonging to 
tue place whereof he is chamberlain. 

In the exchequer there are two chamberlains, who 
keep a controlment of the pells of receipts and exitus, 
and have certain keys of the treaſury, records, &c. 

CHAMBERLAIN of London keeps the city money, 
which is laid up in the chamber of London : he alſo 
redes over the affairs of maſters and apprentices, 
and makes free of the city, &c. ; 
His office laſts only a year; but the cuſtom uſually 
obtains to re- chuſe the ſame perſon; unleſs charged 
with any miſdemeanour in his office. 
CHAMBERLAYNE (Edward), deſcended from an 
ancient family, was born in Glouceſterſhire 1616, and 
made the tour of Europe during the diſtractions of the 
civil war. After the reſtoration, he went as ſecreta- 
ry with the earl of Carliſle, who carried the order of 
the Garter to the king of Sweden; was appointed tu- 
tor to the duke of Grafton, natural ſon of Charles II. 
and was afterwards pitched on to inſtruct. prince 
George of Denmark in the Engliſh tongue. He died 
in 1702, and was burried in a vault in. Chelſea church- 
yard: his monumental inſcription mentions {1x books 
of his writing; and that he was ſo deſirous of doing 
ſervice to poſterity, that he ordered ſome copies of 
his books to be covered with wax, and buried with 
him. That work by which he is beſt known, is his 
Augliæ Notitiæ, or the Preſent State of England, which 
has been often ſince printed. | 

CHAMBERRY, a conſiderable and populous town 
of Italy, in Savoy, with a caſtle. It is capital of the 
duchy, and well built, but has no fortifications. It is 
watered by ſeveral ſtreams, which have their ſources 
in St Martin's-hill, and run through ſeveral of the 
{treers. There are piazzas under moſt part of the 
houſes, where people may walk dry in the worſt 
weather. It hath large and handſome ſuburbs; and 
in the center of the town is the royal palace. The 
parliament meet here, which is compoſed of four pre- 
ſidents, and a pretty large number of ſenators, being 
the ſupreme tribunal of the whole duchy. The prin- 
cpal church is St Legar, and the Jeſuits college is the 
moit magnificent of all the monaſteries. E. Long. 5. 
50. N. Lat. 45. 35. 

CHAMBERS (David), a Scots hiſtorian, prieſt, and 
lawyer, was born in the ſhire of Roſs, about the year 
1530, and educated in the univerſity of Aberdeen. 
From thence he went to France and Italy, where he 
continued ſome time, particularly at Bologne, where, 
im 1556, he was a pupil of Marianus Sozenus. 

After his return to Scotland, he was appointed, by 
queen Mary, parſon of Suddy and chancellor of Ros. 
He was ſoon after employed in digeſting the laws of 
Scotland, and was principally concerned 1n publiſhing 
the acts of parliament of that kingdom by authority 

n 1566, He was alſo appointed one of the lords of 
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ſeſſion, and continued her majeſty's faithful ſervant Chambers 


till ber declining fortune obliged her adherents to ſeek 
for refuge in other kingdoms, Chambers went firſt 


Chamos. 


to Spain, where he was graciouſly received by king 
Philip; and thence he travelled to Paris, where he 
was no tefs kindly received by Charles IX. of that 
kingdom, to whom, in 1572, he preſented his hiſto- 
ry of Scotland, &c. He died at Paris in the year 
1592, much regreted (ſays Mackenzie) by all who 
knew him. His writings were chiefly calculated to 


aſſiſt his royal miſtreſs, and to extol the wiſdom of 


the Scots nation. ; 


CHAMBERS (Ephraim), an eminent philoſopher 
and fellow of the royal ſociety, who has perpetuated 
his name by a moſt laborious work, firſt publiſhed in 
1727, in two folio volumes, under the title of Cyclopæ- 
dia; or, An Univerſal Dictionary of Arts and Sciences, 
All we know of Mr Chambers, is, that he ſerved an 
apprenticeſhip to Senex a globe and map maker; but 
finding himſelf under no neceſſity to follow buſineſs, 
he took chambers in Gray's-Inn, devoted himſelf to 
ſtudy, and died about the year 1740.—The proprie- 
tors of the above work afterwards procured a Sypplc- 
ment to be compiled, which extended to two vo- 
lumes more. Of both theſe the compilers of the 
ENCYCLOPEADIA BRITANNICA have availed them- 
ſelves, by extracting every thing of value; ever 
thing that, in the preſent improved ſtate of ſcience, 
ſeemed admiſſible, or concerning which no better in- 
for mation could be obtained. 

_ CHAMBRE (Martin Cureau de la), phyſician in or- 
dinary to the French king; was diſtinguiſhed by his 
knowledge in medicine, philoſophy, and polite learn- 
mg. He was born at Mons; and was received into 
the French academy in 1635, and afterwards into the 
academy of ſciences. He wrote a great number of 


- works, the principal of which are, 1. The characters 
of the paſſions. 2. The art of knowing men. 3. On tlie 


knowledge of beaſts, c. He died at Paris in 1669. 
CHAMELEON. See LacrrrTa. 
CHAMFERING, in architecture, a phraſe uſed for 

cutting any thing aſlope on the under fide. 

CHAMIER (Daniel), an eminent proteſtant divine, 
born in Dauphine. He was many vears preacher at 
Montellimart; from whence he went, in 1612, to 
Montaubon, to be profeflor of divinity in that city, and 
was killed by a cannon-ball during the ſiege in 1621. 
The moſt conſiderable of his works is his Parſ{ratia 
Catholica, or Wars of the Lord,” in four volumes, 
folio, in which he treats very learnedly of the con- 
troverſies between the Proteſtants and Roman Catlio- 
les og 

CHAMOIS, or CHAMOIS- GOA, in zoology. See 
CAaPRA. | 

CHAMOMILE. Sec ANTHEMIS.. 

CHAMOS, or CHENMOSR, the idol or god of the 
Moabites. 

The name of chamo comes from a root which, in 
Arabic, ſignifies to mate haſte; for which reaſon 
many believe chamos to be the ſun, whoſe preci- 
pitate courſe might well procure it the name of ſwiſt 
or ſpeedy. Others have confounded chamos with 
the god Hammoun, adored not only in Libya and E- 
gypt, but alſo in Arabia, Ethiopia, and the Indies. 

| Macrobius 
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horus, with which he was repreſented, denoted his 


rays. Calmet is of opinion, that the god Hamonus, 


- and Apollo Chomeus, mentioned by Strabo and Am- 


mianus Marcellinus, was the very ſame as chamos or 
the ſun, Theſe deities were worſhipped in many of 
the eaſtern provinces. Some who go upon the-re- 
ſemblance of the Hebrew term chaos, to that of the 
Greek comos, have believed chamos to ſignify the god 
Bacchus the god of drunkenneſs, according to the ſig- 
nitication of the Greek comos. St Jerom, and wit': 
him moſtother interpreters, take Chamos and Peor for 
the ſame deity. But it ſeems that Baal-Peor was the 
ſame as Tammuz or Adonis; fo that Chamos mult be 
the god whom the heathens call the Sun. 
CHAMPAGNE, a conſiderable province of France, 
about 162 miles in length, and 112 in breadth, bound- 
ed on the north by Hainhalt and Luxemburg, on the 
eaſt by Lorrain and the Franche-Comté, on the ſouth 
by Burgundy, and on the weſt by the ifle of France 
and Soiſſonnois. It has a great number of rivers, the 
principal of which are the Meuſe, the Seine, the 
Marne, the Aube, and the Aine. Its-principal trade 
conſiſts in excellent wine, all forts of corn, linen, cloth, 
woollen ſtutfs, cattle, and ſheep. - It is alſo divided 
into the higher and lower, and Troys is the capital 
town. Its ſub-diviſions are Champagne Proper, and 
Rhemois, the Retelois, the Pertois, the Vallage, Baſ- 
ſigni, the Senonois, and the Brie Champenois. 
CHAMPAGNE Proper, is one of the eight parts of 
Champagne, which comprehend the towns of Troys, 
Chalons, St Menehold, Eperney, and Vertus. 
CHAMPAIN, or Point CAM PAIN, in heraldry, a 
mark of diſhonour in the coat of arms of him who 
kills a priſoner of war after he has cried quarter. 
CHAMPERTRY, in law, a ſpecies of MAINTE- 
NANCE, and puniſhed in the ſame manner; being a 
bargain with the plaintiff or defendant campum par- 
tire, © to divide the land, or other matter ſued for 
between them, if they prevail at law; whereupon 
the champertror is to carry on the party's ſuit at his 
own expence. Thus champart, in the French law, 
ſignifies a ſimilar diviſion of profits, being a part of 
rhe crop annually due to the landlord by bargain or 
cuſtom. In our ſenſe of the word, it ſignifies the pur- 
chaſing of a ſuit, or right of ſuing ; a practice ſo much 
abhorred by our law, that it is one main reaſon why a 
£hoſe in action, or thing of which one hath the right 
but not the poſſe ſſion, is not aſſignable in common law; 
becauſe no man ſhould purchaſe any pretence to ſue 
in another's right. Theſe peſts of civil ſociety, that 
are perpetually endeavouring to diſturb the repoſe of 
their neighbours, and officiouſly interfering in other 
mens quarrels, even at the hazard of their own for- 
tunes, were ſeverally animadverted on by the Roman 
law; and were puniſhed by the forfeiture of a third 
part of their goods and perpetual infamy. Hitherto 
alſo muſt be referred the proviſion of the ſtatute 32 
Henry VIII. c. 9. that no one ſhall fell or purchaſe 
any pretended right or title to land, unleſs the vend- 
er hath received the profits thereof for one whole 
year before ſuch grant, or hath been in actual poſſeſ- 
ſion of the land, or of the reverſion or remainder ; 


on pain that both purchaſer and vender ſhall each for- 
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feit the value of ſuch land to the king and the proſeetto 

CHAMPION, a perſon who combar A 
in the place or quarrel of another ; and ſometimes the 
word is uſed for him who fights in his own cauſe, 

It appears that champions, in the juſt ſenſe of the 
the word, were perſons who fought inſtead of thoſe 
that, by cuſtom, were obliged to accept the duel, but 
had a juſt excuſe for diſpenſing with it, as being too 
old, infirm, or being eccleſiaſtics, and the like. Such 
cauſes as could not be decided by the courſe of com. 
mon law, were often tried by. ſingle combat; and he 
who had the good fortune to conquer, was always re- 
puted to have juſtice on his fide. See the article 
BATTLE. 

CHAMPION of the King, (campio regis), is an an- 
cient officer, whoſe office is, at the coronation of our 
kings, when the king is at dinner, to ride armed 
cap-a-pee, into Weſtminſter-Hall, and by the procl. 
mation of an herald make a challenge, That if any 
man fhall deny the king's title to the crown, he is 
there ready to defend it in ſingle combat, Cc.“ which 
being done, the king drinks to him, and ſends him a 
gilt cup with a cover full of wine, which the champion 
drinks, and hath the cup for his fee. This office, at 
the coronation of king Richard II. when Baldwin 
Freville exhibited his petition for it, was adjudg- 
ed from him to his competitor Sir John Dymocke 
(both claiming from Marmion), and hath continued 
ever ſince in the family of the Dymockes; who hold 
the manor of Sinvelſby in Lincolnſhire, hereditary from 
the Marmions by grand ſerjeantry, viz. that the lord 
thereof ſhall be the king's champion as aforeſaid, Ac- 
cordingly Sir Edward Dymocke performed this office 
at the coronation of king Charles II. and a perſon of 
the name of Dymocke performed at the coronation 
of his preſent majeſty George the third. 

CHAMPLAIN (Samuel 40), a celebrated French 
navigator, the founder of the colony of New France, 
or Canada. He built Quebec; and was the firſt go- 
vernor of the colony in 1603. Died after 1649. See 

UEBEC. | | 

CHANCE, a term we apply to events, to denote 
that they happen without any neceſſary or foreknown 
cauſe. See CavsE. f 

Our aim is, to aſcribe thoſe things to chance, which 
are not neceſſarily produced as the natural effects of 
any proper cauſe: but our ignorance and precipitancy 
lead us to attribute effects to chance, which have 4 
neceſſary and determinate cauſe, | 

When we ſay a thing happens zy chance, we real 
ly mean no more, than that its cauſe is unknown t 
us: not, as ſome vainly imagine, that chance itſell 
can be the cauſe of any thing. 

The caſe of the painter, who, unable to expreſ 
the foam at the mouth of a horſe he had painted 
threw his ſponge in deſpair at the piece, and, !) 
chance, did that which he could not before do by de. 
ſign, is an eminent inſtance of the force of chauct: 
yet, it is obvious, all we here mean by chance, i, 
that the painter was not aware of the effect; or th 
he did not throw the ſponge with ſuch a view: not but 
that he actually did every thing neceſſary to produce 
the effect; inſomuch, that, conſidering the direction 


f ; ich its form, 
wherein he threw his ſponge, together with eck 
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; vity, the colours wherewith it was ſmear- 
22 Ane of the hand from the piece, it 
was impoſſible, on the preſent ſyſtem of things, the 
effect ſhould not follow. i 

Chance is frequently perſonified, and erected into 
a chimerical being, whom we conceive as acting ar- 
bitrarily, and producing all the effect whoſe real 
cauſes do not appear to us: in which ſenſe the word 
coincides with the Tvxn, fortuna, of the ancients. 
| Caance is alſo uſed for the manner of deciding 
things, the conduct or direction whereof is left at large, 
and not reducible to any determinate rules or mea- 
ſures; or Where there is no ground for preference: 
as at cards, dice, lotteries, G0. 

For the Laws of CHANCE, or the Proportion of Ha- 
zard in Gaming, See GAME. 

The ancient /ors or chance, M. Placette obſerves, 
was inſtitutsd by God himſelf; and in the Old Teſta- 
ment we find ſeveral ſtanding laws and expreſs com- 
mands which preſcribed its ufe on certain occaſions : 
hence, the ſcripture ſays, © The /ot, or chance, fell 
on Matthias,” when it was in queſtion who ſhould fill 
Judas's place in the apoſtolate. 

Hence alſo aroſe the ſortzs ſanforum ; or method 
of determining things, among the ancient Chriſtians, 
by opening ſome of the ſacred books, and pitching on 
the firſt verſe they caſt their eye on, as a ſure prog- 
noſtic of what was to befal them. The ſortes Ho- 
merice, Virgiliane, Preneſtine, &c. uſed by the hea- 
thens, were with the ſame view, and in the ſame 
manner. See SORTES. 

St Auguſtin ſeems to approve of this method of de- 
termining things future, and ons that he had practiſed 
it himſelf; eg. on this ſuppoſition, that God pre- 
ſides over chance ; and on Prov. xvi. 33. 

Many among the modern divines hold chance to 
be conducted in. a particular manner by providence ; 
and eſteem it an extraordinary way which God uſes 
to declare his will, and a kind of immediate revela- 
tion. 

CHANCE- Medley, in law, is where one is doing a 
lawful act, and a perſon is killed by chance thereby; 
for if the act be unlawful, it is felony. If a perſon 
caſts, not intending harm, a ſtone, which happens to 
hit one, whereof he dies ; or ſhoots an arrow in an 
highway, and another that paſſeth by is killed there- 
with; or if a workman, in throwing down rubbiſh 
from a houſe, after warning to take care, kills a per- 
ſon ; or a ſchoolmaſter in correcting his ſcholar, a 
maſter his ſervant, or an officer in whipping a cri- 
minal in a reaſonable manner, happens to occaſion 
his death ; it is chance-medley and miſadventure. 
But if a man throw ſtones in a highway, where per- 
ſons uſually paſs ; or ſhoot an arrow, &c. in a mar- 
ket place among a great many people ; or if a work- 
man caſt down rubbiſh from a houſe, in cities and 
towns where people are continually paſſing; or a 
(chool-maſter, Cc. correct his ſervant or ſcholar, &c. 
exceeding the bounds of moderation; it is man-ſlaugh- 
(er; and if with an improper inſtrument of correction, 
5 with a ſword or iron bar, or by kicking, ſtamp- 
ng, Ec. in a cruel manner, it is murder. If a man 
whips his horſe in a ſtreet to make him gallop, and 


the horſe runs over a child and kills it, it is man- 
Vor. III. ; 
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ſlaughter: but if another whips the horſe, it is man- 
ſlaughter in him, and chance-medley in the rider. 
And if two are fighting, and a third perſon coming 
to part them is killed by one of them without any 
evil intent, yet this is murder in him; and not man- 
ſlaughter by chance - medley or miſadventure. In 
chance · medley, the offender forfeits his goods; but 
hath a pardon of courſe. 

CHANCEL, is properly that part of the choir of a 
church, between the altar or communion- table, and 
the baluſtrade or rail that incloſes it; where the mi- 
niſter is placed at the celebration of the communion. 
The word comes from the Latin cancellus, which in 
the lower Latin is uſed in the {ame ſenſe, from can- 
celli, © lattices or croſs bars, wherewith the chancels 
were anciently incompaſſed, as they now are with 
rails. The right of a ſeat and a ſepulchre in the 
chancels, is one of the privileges of founders, 

CHANCELLOR, was at firſt only a chief notary 
or ſcribe under the emperors; and was called cance/- 
larius, becauſe he ſat behind a lattice (in Latin can- 
cellus ) to avoid being crowded by the people: though 
ſome derive the word from cancellare to cancel; (lee 
CHANCERY.) This officer was afterwards inveſted 
with ſeveral judicial powers, and a general ſuperin- 
tendency over the reſt of the officers of the prince. 
From the Roman empire it paſſed to the Roman 
church, ever emulous of imperial ſtate ; and hence 
every biſhop has to this day his chancellor, the prin- 
cipal judge of his conſiſtory. And when the modern 
kingdoms of Europe were eſtabliſhed upon the ruins 
of the empire, almoſt every ſtate preferred its chan- 
cellor with different juriſdictions and dignities, accor- 
ding to their different conſtitutions. .But in all of them 
he ſeems to have had the ſuperviſion of all charters, 


Chancel 
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letters, and ſuch other public inſtruments of the crown 


as were authenticated in the moſt ſolemn manner: 
and therefore, when ſeals came in uſe, he had always 
the cuſtody of the king's great ſeal. 

Lord HighCa ancELLOR of Great Britain, or Lord 
Keeper of the Great Seal, is the higheſt honour of the 
long robe, being created by the mere delivery of the 
king's great ſeal into his cuſtody : whereby he be- 
comes, without writ or patent, an officer of the great- 
eſt weight and power of any now ſubſiſtirg in the 
kingdom ; and ſuperior, in point of precedency, to 
every temporal lord. He is a privy counſellor by 
his office; and, according to Lord Chancellor Elleſmere, 
prolocutor of the houſe of lords by preſcription. To 
him belongs the appointment of all the juſtices of the 
peace throughout the kingdom. m_ in former 
times uſually an eccleſiaſtic, (for none elſe were then 
capable of an office ſo converſant in writing,) and 
preſiding over the royal chapel, he became keeper 
of the king's conſcience ; viſitor, in right of the king, 
of all hoſpitals and colleges of the king's foundation ; 
and patron of all the king's livings under the valne of 
L. 20 per annum, in the king's books. He is the ge- 
neral guardian of all infants, idiots, and lunatics; and 
has the general ſuperintendance of all charitable uſes 
in the kingdom. And all this over and above the vaſt 
extenſive juriſdiction which he exerciſes in his judi- 
cial capacity in the court of chancery. See ChAx- 
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CHANCELLOR of a Cathedral, an officer that hears 
leſſons and lectures read in the church, either by him- 
ſelf or his vicar ; to correct and ſet right the reader 
when he reads amiſs; to inſpect ſchools; to hear 
cauſes ; apply the ſeal; write and diſpatch the letters 
of the chapter ; keep the books ; take care that there 
be frequent preachings, both in the church and out 
of 5 ; and aſſign the office of preaching to whom he 

leaſes. 
1 CHANCELLOR of the Duchy ef Lancaſter, an officer 
appointed chiefly to determine controverſies between 
the king and his tenants of the duchy-land, and other- 
wiſe to direct all the king's affairs belonging to that 
court. See DuTcn y-Court. 

CHANCELLOR of the Exchequer, an officer who pre- 
ſides in that court, and takes care of the intereſt of 
the crown. He is always in commiſſion with the lord- 
treaſurer, for the letting of crown-lands, &c. and has 
power, with others, to compound For forfeitures of 
lands, upon penal ſtatutes: He has alſo great autho- 
rity in managing the royal revenues, and in matters 
relating to the firſt- fruits. 

CHANCELLOR of the Order of the Garter, and other 


Military Orders, is an officer who ſeals the commiſſions 


and mandates of the chapter and aſſembly of the 
knights, keeps the regiſter of their proceedings, and 
delivers acts thereof under the ſeal of their order. 

CHANCELLOR of an Univerſity, is he who ſeals the 
diplomas, or letters of degrees, proviſion, &c. given 
in the univerſity. | | 

The chancellor of Oxford is uſually one of the prime 
nobility, choſen by the ſtudents themſelves in convo- 
cation. He is their chief magiſtrate ; his office is, 
durante vita, to govern the univerſity, preſerve and 
defend its rights and privitteges, convoke aſſemblies, 
and do juſtice among the members under his juriſdic- 
tion. 

Under the chancellor is the vice- chancellor, who is 
choſen annually, being nominated by the chancellor, 
and elected by the univerſity in convocation : He is 
always the head of fome college, and in holy orders. 
His proper office is to execute the chancellor's power, 
to govern the univerſity according to her ſtatutes, to 
ſee that officers and ſtudents do their duty, that courts 
be duly called, &c. When he enters upon his office, 
he chuſes four pro-vice-chancellors out of the heads 


of the colleges, to execute his power in his abſence. 


The chancellor of Cambridge is alſo uſually one of 
the prime nobility, and in moſt reſpects the ſame as 
that in Oxford; only he does not hold his office d- 
rante vita, but may be elected every three years. 
Under the chancellor there is a commiſſary, who 
holds a court of record for all privileged perſons and 


ſcholars under the degree of maſter of arts, where all 


cauſes are tried and determined by the civil and ſtatute 
law, and by the cuſtom of the univerſity. 

The vice-chancellor of Cambridge is choſen annually 
by the ſenate, out of two perſons nominated by the 
heads of the ſeveral colleges and halls. 

CHANCERON, in natural hiſtory, a name given 
by the French writers to the {mall caterpillar that eats 
the corn, and does vaſt miſchief in their granaries. 
See the article Cor n-Brtter fiy. 

CHANCERY, the higheſt court of juſſice in Britain 
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next to the parliament, and of very ancient inſtitution, 
It has its name chancery (cancellaria) from the ju 
who preſides here, the lord chancellor, or — 
ius; who, according to Sir Edward Coke, is 
termed a cancellando, from cancelling the king's let. 
ters patent when granted — to law, which is 
the higheſt point of his juriſdiction. In chance 
there are two diſtinct tribunals : the one ordina 
being a court of common law); the other extracr. 
dinary, WE a court of equity. 

I. The ordinary legal court holds pleas of recoori. 
zances acknowledged in the chancery, writs of 2 
facias, for repeal of letters patent, writs of parti. 


tion, Cc. and alſo of all perſonal actions by or againſt G 


any officer of the court. Sometimes a ſuper/edeas, or 
writ of privilege, hath been here granted to diſcharge 
a perſon out of priſon : one from hence may have a 
habeas corpus prohibition, &c. in the vaeation ; and 
here a /ubpena may be had to force witneſſes to ap. 
pear in other courts, when they have no power to call 
them. But, in proſecuting caules, if the parties de- 
ſcend to iſſue, this court cannot try it by jury; but 
the lord chancellor delivers the record into the king's 
bench to be tried there; and after trial had, it is to 
be remanded into the chancery, and there judgment 
given : though if there be a demurrer in law, it ſhall 
be argued in this court. | 

In this court is alſo kept the oficina juſlitie ; out 


of which all 2 writs that paſs under the great 


ſeal, all commiſſions of charitable uſes, ſewers, bank - 
ruptcy, idiocy, lunacy, and the like, do iflue ; and for 
which it is always open to the ſubject, who may there 
at any time demand and have, ex debito juſlitiæ, any 
writ that his occaſions may call for. Theſe writs, re- 
lating to the buſineſs of the ſubject, and the returns 
to them, were, according to the ſimplicity of ancient 
times, originally kept in a hamper, in hanaperio ; and 
the others, (relating to ſuch matters wherein the crown 
is mediately or immediately concerned,) were preſer- 
ved in a little ſack or bag, in parva baga : and hence 
hath ariſen the diſtm&tion of the hanaper office, and 
the petty-bag office, which both belong to the common 
law-court in chancery. 

2. The extraordinary court, or court of equity, pro- 
ceeds by the rules of equity and conſcience ; and mo- 
derates the rigour of the common law, confidering the 
intention rather than the words of the law. It gives 
relief for and againſt infants notwithſtanding their ni. 
nority, and for and againſt married women notwith- 
ſtanding their coverture. All frauds and deceits, for 
which there is no redreſs at common law; all breaches 
of truſt and confidence ; and accidents, as to relieve 
obligors, mortgagers, Cc. againſt penalties and forfer 
tures, where the intent was to pay the debt, are here 
remedied: for in chancery, a forfeiture, &c. ſhall not 
bind, where a thing may be done after, or compenſa- 
tion made for it. Alſo this court will give relief againſt 
the extremity of unreaſonable engagements entered 
into without conſideration ; oblige creditors, that are 
unreaſonable, to compound with an unfortunate devt- 
or; and make executors, Cc. give ſecurity and pi) 
intereſt for money that is to lie long in their hands. 
This court may confirm title to lands, though one 


loſt his writings ; and render conveyances, defective 
throvg!! 
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miſtake, c. good and perfect. In chancery, 
copy-holders may be relieved againſt the ill uſage of 
their lords; incloſures of lands that are common, be 
decreed ; and this court may decree money or lands 

iven to charitable uſes, oblige men to account with 
each other, Ce. But, in all caſes where the plaintiff 
can have his remedy at law, he ought not to be re- 
lieved in chancery ; and a thing which may be tried 
by a jury 1s not triable in this court. 

The proceedings in chancery are, firſt to file the bill 
of complaint, ſigned by ſome counſel, ſetting forth the 
fraud or injury done, or wrong ſuſtained, and praying 
relief: after the bill is filed, proceſs of ſubpena iſſues to 
compel the defendant to appear; and when the defen- 
dant appears, he puts in his anſwer to the bill of com- 
plaint, if there be no cauſe for the plea to the juriſdic- 
tion of the court, in diſability of the perſon, or in bar, Cc. 
Then the plaintiff brings his replication, unleſs he files 
exceptions againſt the anſwer as inſufficient, referring 
it to a maſter to report whether it be ſufficient or not ; 
to which report exceptions may alſo be made. The 
anſwer, replication, n &c. being ſettled, and 
the parties come to iſſue, witneſles are to be exami- 
ned upon interrogatories, either in court, or by com- 
miſſion in the country, wherein the parties uſually join ; 
and when the plaintiff and defendant have examined 
their witneſſes, publication is to be made of the de- 
poſitions, and the caute is to be ſet down for hearing, 
after which follows the decree. But it is now uſual 
to appeal to the houſe of lords ; which appeals are to 
be ſigned by two noted counſel, and exhibited by way 
of petition : the petition or appeal is lodged with the 
clerk of the houſe of lords, and read in the houſe, 
whereon the apellee is ordered to put in his anſwer, 
and a day fixed for hearing the cauſe ; and after coun- 
{el heard, and evidence given on both ſides, the lords 
will affirm or reverſe the decree of the chancery, 
and finally determine the cauſe by a majority of 
votes, Cc. 

CHANDELIER, in fortification, a kind of move- 
able parapet, conſiſting of a wooden frame, made of 
two upright ſtakes, about fix feet high, with croſs 
planks between them ; ſerving to ſupport faſcines to 
cover the- pioneers. 

CHANDERNAGORE, a French ſettlement in the 
kingdom of Bengal in the Eaſt Indies. It lies on the 
river Ganges, two leagues and a half above Calcutta. 
The diſtrict is hardly a league in circumference, and 
has the diſadvantage of being ſomewhat expoſed on 
the weſtern fide ; but its harbour is excellent, and the 
air is as pure as it can be on the banks of the Ganges. 
Whenever any building is undertaken that requires 
ſtrength, it muſt here, as well as in all other parts 
of Bengal, be built upon piles: it being impoſſible to 
dig three or four feet without coming at water. 

CHANDLER (Mary), diſtinguiſhed by her talent 
for poetry, was the daughter of a difſeming miniſter 
at Bath; and was borh at Malmſbury in Wiltſhire, in 
1687. She was bred a milliner ; but from her child- 

| hood had a turn for poetry, and in her riper years ap- 

plied herſelf to the ſtudy of the poets. Her poems, 
for which ſhe was complimented by Mr Pope, breathe 
2 ſpirit of piety and philoſophy. She had the miſ- 
zortune to be deformed, which determined her to live 
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ſingle; though ſhe had great ſweetneſs of counte- Chandler 
nance, and was ſolicited to marry. She died in 1745, 1 


aged 58. 

CHANDLER (Dr Samuel), a learned and reſpec- 
table diſſenting miniſter, deſcended from anceſtors 
heartily engaged in the cauſe of religious liberty, and 
ſufferers for the ſake of conſcience and nonconformity ; 
was born at Hungerford in Berks, where his father 
was a miniſter of conſiderable worth and abilities. 
Being by his literary turn deſtined to the miniſtry, he 
was firſt placed at an academy at Bridgewater, and 
from thence removed to Glouceſter under Mr Samuel 
Jones. Beginning to preach in 1714, he was two 
years afterwards choſen miniſter of a congregation at 
Peckham in Surry ; and then joint preacher with the 
learned Dr Lardner, of a winter weekly evening lec- 
ture at the meeting-houſe in the Old Jewry London : 
in which meeting he was eſtabliſhed affiſtant preacher 
about the year 1725, and then as the paſtor. | Here 
he miniſtered to the religious improvement of a very 
reſpectable congregation for 40 years with the great- 
eſt applauſe; and with what diligence and application 
he improved the vacancies of time- from his paſtoral 
duties, for improving himſelf and benefiting the world, 
will appear from his many writings on a variety of 
important ſubjects. While he was thus laudably em- 
ployed, not only the univerſities of Edinburgh and A- 
berdeen gave him, without any application, teſtimo- 
nies of their eſteem in diplomas, conferring on him 
the degree of D. D. but he allo received offers of 
preferment from ſome of the governors of the eſta- 
bliſhed church, which he nobly declined. Dr Chand- 
ler firſt formed the plan of the fund for the widows 


and orphans of poor diſſenting miniſters ; to which, by 


his intereſt and induſtry, he procured very generous 
ſubſcriptions. He died in 1766. 

CHANGER, an officer belonging to the king's mint, 
who changes money for gold, or filyer bullion. See 
MINI. | 

Money-CRANGER, is a banker, who deals in the 
exchange, receipt, and payment, of moneys. See 
BANKER, | 

CHANGES, in arithmetic, &c. the permutations or 
variations of any number of quantities; with regard 
to their poſition, order, c. See COMBINATION. 

To find all the poſſible Cnances of any Number of 
Quantities, or how oft their Qrder may be varied.) Sup- 
pole two quantities & and 6, Since they may be ei- 
ther wrote ab or ba, it is evident their changes are 
2==2.1. Suppoſe three quantities ab c their changes 

will be as in the margin ; as is evident by com- 


cab bining c firſt with a5, then with 5 a; and hence 
a c the number of changes ariſes 3. 2. 1=6. If 


ab c the quantities be 4, each may be combined four 


ways with each order of the other three; 
whence the number of changes ariſes 6. 4=4. 
3. 2. 1.=24. Wherefore, if the number of 
quantities be ſuppoſed n, the number of changes 
will be u. 1—1.2—2..— 3. 24. c. If theſame 

uantity occur twice, the changes of two will be found 

b; of three, bab, abb, bbc; of four, c bab, beab, 
babc. And thus the number of changes in the firſt 
caſe will be 1=(2.1): 2.1; in the ſecond, 2=(3. 2. 
1): 2.1; in the third, 12=(4. 3.2.1): 2. 1. 
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If a fifth letter be added, in each ſeries of four quan- 
tities, it will beget five changes, whence the number 
of all the changes will be 60=(5. 4. 3. 2.) 1, : 2.1. 
Hence if the number of quantities be , the number of 
changes will be (u. v— 1. —2.3—3. 1.— 4. Cc.) : 2.1. 
From theſe ſpecial formulæ may be collected a general 
one, viz. if » be the number of quantities, and n the 
number which ſhews how oft the ſame quantity occurs; 
we ſhall have (n.1—1.u—2.1—J.t—4.t—5.I-—6. 
R——]H—8,1—9.&C.) : Hi—I.M—2H—3.F—4. Cc.) 
The ſeries being to be continued, till the continual 
ſubtraction of unity from and » leave o. 
ſame manner we may proceed further, till putting 
for the number of quantities, and 4, m, r, &c. for the 
number that ſhews how oft any of them is repeated, 
we arive at an univerſal form. (. —1.—2.2—3. 
1 — Att; n—6.1—7.08—8,&c,): (/. — 14 2.13. 
14 l—5. Cc. „. m- 12.3. Cc. r.r—1.— 2. 
1—3.1—4.—5. Cc. ; 4 

Suppoſe, for inſtance, „n=, /=3, ro. The num- 
of changes will be (6.5.4. 3. 2. 1.) : (3. 2. I. 3. 2. I.) 
==fQ. 5. 4.) : (3. 2=2. 5. 2==20). 

Hence, ſuppoſe thirteen perſons at a table, if it be 
required how oft they may change places; we ſhall 
find the number 13. 12. 11.10.9. 8. 7. 6. 5. 4. 3. 2.1. 
—6227020800, | | 

In this manner may all the poſſible anagrams of any 
word be found in all languages, and that without any 
ſtudy : ſuppoſe, v. g. it were required to find the ana- 
grams of the word amor, the number of changes will 
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of ſome other fiſh, There is another fiſh not unlike 
this, called cannadella, or rather channadella, which 
at Marſeilles is known by the name of charing, 
CHANNEL, in geography, an arm of the ſea, or a 
narrow ſea between two continents, or between 2 
continent and an iſland. Such are the Britiſh chan 
St George's channel, the channel of Conſtantinople, 
Se. | 
CHANNELS of a Ship, See CHain-Wales, 


CHANT, (cantus), is uſed for the vocal muſic of 


churches. 
In church-hiſtory we meet with divers kinds of 
chant or ſong. The firſt is the Amôroſian, eſtabliſhed 
by St Ambroſe. The ſecond, the Gregorian chant, in. 
troduced by Pope Gregory the wor who eſtabliſhed 
ſchools of chantors, and corrected the church-ſong, 
This is ſtill retained in the church under the name of 
plain ſong : at firſt it was called the Roman ſong. The 
plain or Gregorian chant, is where the choir and people 

ſing in uniſon, or all together in the ſame manner, 
CHANTILLY, a village in France, about ſeyen 
leagues from Paris, where there is a magnificent pa- 
lace and fine foreſt belonging to the duke of Bourbon, 
. CHANTOR, a ſinger of a choir in a cathedral, 
The word is almoſt grown obſolete, choriſter or ſing. 
ing-man being commonly uſed inſtead of it. All great 


chapters have chantors and chaplains to aſſiſt the ca- 


nons, and officiate in their abſence. 

CHanToR is uſed by way of excellence for the pre- 
centor or maſter of-the choir, which is one of the firſt 
dignities of the chapter. At St David's in Wales, 
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where there is no dean, he is next in dignity to the 
biſhop. The ancients called the chantor primcerins 
cantorium, 
deacons and other inferior officers. 

Chantors in the temple of Jeruſalem, were a num- 
ber of Levites employed in ſinging the praiſes of God, 
and playing upon inſtruments before his altar. They 


To him Pang the direction of the 
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The anagrams therefore of the word amor, in the 
Latin tongue, are roma, nora, mare, rams, arms. See 
ANAGRAM. a 

Whether this new method of anagramatizing be like 
to prove of much ſervice to that art, is left to the 
poets. | | 

CHANNA, in zoology, the name of a fiſh caught 
in great plenty in the Mediterranean, and brought to 
market in Italy and elſewhere, among the ſea-perch, 
which it ſo nearly reſembles, that it would not be di- 
ſtinguiſhable from it, but that the ſea-perch is bigger, 
and has only broad tranſverſe lines on its back, where- 
as the channa has them both tranſverſe and longitudi- 
nal. It has a very wide mouth, and its lower jaw is 
longer than its upper; fo that its mouth naturally falls 
open. Its eyes are ſmall, and its teeth very ſharp: 
its back is of a blackiſh red : it has ſeveral longitudinal 
lines of a reddiſh hue, and its tail is marked with red- 
diſh ſpots. There is an obſervation, that in all the 
fiſh of this kind which have been examined by natu- 
raliſts, there have been found none but females. This 
is as old as the days of Ariſtotle. Whether this be 
true in fact, would require many obſervations. If it 
ſhonld prove ſo, the whole ſeems to end in this, that 
the channa is no diſtinct ſpecies, but only the female 


* 
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had no habits diſtin from the reſt of the people; yet 
in the ceremony of removing the ark to Solomon's 
temple, the chantors appeared dreſſed in tunics of 
byſſts or fine linen. 2 Chron. v. 12. | 

CHAUNTRY, or CHANTRY, was anciently achurch 
or chapel endowed with lands, or other yearly reve- 
nue, for the maintenance of one or more prieſts, daily 
ſaying or ſinging maſs for the ſouls of the donors, and 
ſuch others as they appointed. Hence chauntry-rent!, 
are rents paid to the crown by the tenants or pur- 
chaſers of chauntry-lands. 

CHAOLOGY, the hiſtory or deſcription of the 
chaos. Sec CHAOS. 

Orpheus, in his chaology, ſets forth the different al- 
terations, ſecretions, and divers forms which matter 
went through till it became inhabitable, which a- 
mounts to the ſame with what we otherwiſe call c 
»1020ny. Dr Burnet, in his theory of the earth, re- 
preſents the chaos as it was at firſt, entire, undivided, 
and univerſally rude and deformed; or the 7% bobu: 
then ſhews how it came to be divided into its reſpective 
regions; how the homogeneous matter gathered itſelf 
apart from all of a contrary principle; and laſtly, how 
it hardened, and became a ſolid habitable globe. See 
EARTH. 
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one of the king's conſellors; and died in 1674, very Chapelet 


d out of riothing at the beginning of the 
w_ pe Bad. by his almighty word, had put it 


orld, be my 4 
ain. e the order and condition wherein it was after the 


tion. See EARTH. 7 
e zoology, a genus of inſets gy to 
the order of vermes zoophyta. The body has no ell 
or covering, and is capable of reviving after being 
dead to appearance for a Jong time: it has no joints 
or external organs of ſenſation. There are five ſpe- 
cies, moſtly obtained by infuſions of different vege- 
tables in water,- and only diſcoverable by the micro- 


ſcope. See ANIMALCULE. f Bt 

CHAPEAU, in heraldry, an ancient cap of dignity 
worn by dukes, being ſcarlet-coloured velvet on the 
outſide, and lined with a fur. It is frequently borne 
above an helmet inſtead of a wreath, under gentle- 
mens creſts, See HERALDRY, ne 27. 

CHAPEL; a place of divine worſhip, fo called. The 
word is derived from the Latin capella. In former 
times, when the kings of France were engaged in 
war, they always carried St Martin's hat into the field, 
which was kept in a tent as a precious relic: from 
whence the place was called capella; and the prieſts, 
who had the cuſtody of the tent, cape//ani. Afterwards 
the word capella became applied to private oratories. 

In Britain there are ſeveral ſorts of chapels. 1. Pa- 
rochial chapels : theſe differ from pariſh-churches only 


within the diſtrict few. If there be a preſentation a4 
eccleſiam, inſtead of capellam, and an admiſſion and in- 
{titution upon it, it is no longer a chapel, but a church. 
2, Chapels, which adjoin to and are part of the church: 
ſuch were formerly built by honourable perſons, as bury- 
ing-places for themſelyes and their familes. 3. Chapels 
of eaſe ; theſe are uſually built in very large pariſhes, 
where all the people cannot conveniently repair to 
the mother-church. 4. Free chapels; ſuch as were 
founded by kings of England. They are free from 
all epiſcopal juriſdiction, and only to be viſited by the 
founder and his ſucceſſors ; which is done by the lord 
chancellor: yet the king may licenſe any ſubject to 
build and endow a chapel, and by letters patent ex- 
empt it from the viſitation of the ordinary. 5. Cha- 


tlemen for the private ſervice of God in their families. 
See CHAPLAIN. | s 

Knights of the CHAPEL, called alſo “ Poor knights 
of Windſor,” were inſtituted by Henry VIII. in his 


has been ſince augmented to twenty-ſix. They affiſt 
in the funeral ſervices of the kings of England: they 
are ſubject to the office of the canons of Windſor, and 
live on penſions aſſigned them by the order of the 
garter, They bear a blue or red cloak, with the arms 
of St George on the left ſhoulder. | . 
CHAPELAIN (James), an eminent French poet 
born at Paris in 1595, and often mentioned in the 
works of Balzac, Menage, and other learned men. He 
- Wrote ſeveral works, and at length diftinguiſhed him- 
ſelf by an heroic poem called La Pucelle, ou France 
Delivrce, Which employed him ſeveral years; and 
which, raiſing the expectation of the public, Was as 
much decried by ſome as extolled by others. He was 


in name; they are generally ſmall, and the inhabitants 


pels in tlie univerſities, belonging to particular col- 
leges. 6. Domeſtic chapels, built by noblemen or gen- 


teſtament. Their number was at firſt thirteen, but 


rich, but was very covetous and fordid. E 
CHAPELET, in the menage, a couple of ſtirrup- 


leathers, mounted each of them with a ſtirrup, and 


Joined at top in a ſort of leather buckle, called the 
head of the chapelet, by which they are made faſt to 
the pummel of the ſaddle, after being adjuſted to the 
rider's length and bore. They are uſed both to avoid 
the trouble of taking up or letting down the ſtirrups, 
every time that the gentleman mounts on a difterent 
horſe and ſaddle, and to ſupply the place of the aca- 
demy ſaddles, which have no ſtirrups to them. 

CHAPELLE (Claudius Emanuel Luillier,) the natu- 
ral ſon of Francis Luillier, took the name of Chapelle 
from a village between Paris and St Denys, where he 
was born, He diſtinguiſhed himſelf by writing ſmall 
pieces of poetry, in which he diſcovered great deli- 
cacy, an eaſy turn, and an admirable facility of ex- 
preſſion. He was the friend of Gaſſendi and Moliere; 
and died in 1686. - | 

_ CHAPITERS, in architecture, the ſame with capt- 
TALS, | | 

CHAPITERS, in law, formerly ſignified a ſummary 
of ſuch matters as were inquired of, or preſented be- 
fore juſtices in eyre, juſtices of aſſize, or of the peace, 
in their ſeſſions. 3 

Chapiters, at this time, denote ſuch articles as are 
delivered by the mouth of the juſtice in his charge to 
the inqueſt. 

CHAPLAIN, an eccleſiaſtic who officiates in a cha- 
pel. See CHAPEL. 

The king of Great Britain hath 48 chaplains in or- 
dinary, uſually eminent doctors in divinity, who wait 
four each month, preach in the chapel, read the ſer- 
vice to the family, and to the king in his private ora- 
tory, and fay grace in the abſence of the clerk of the 
cloſet. Beſides, there are 24 chaplains at Whitehall, 
fellows of Oxford or Cambridge, who preach in their 
turns, and are allowed 3ol. per annum each. Accord- 
ing to a ſtarute of Henry VIII. the perſons veſted 
with a power of retaining chaplains, together with 
the number each is allowed to qualify, is as fol- 
lows : An archbiſhop, eight; a duke or biſhop, fix ; 
marquis or earl, five; viſcount, four; baron, knight of 
the garter, or lord-· chancellor, three; a dutcheſs, mar- 
chioneſs, counteſs, baroneſs, the treaſurer and comp- 
troller of the king's houſe, clerk of the cloſet, the 
king's ſecretary, dean of the chapel, almoner, and ma- 
ſter of the rolls, each of them two; chief juſtice of the 
king's bench, and warden of the cinque- ports, each 
one. All theſe chaplains may purchaſe a licence or 
diſpenſation, and take two benefices with cure of ſouls. 
A chaplain mult be retained by letters teſtimonial un- 
der hand and ſeal ; for it is not ſufficient that he ſerve 
as chaplain in the family. 

CHAPLAIN of the Order of Malta, otherwiſe called 
diaco, and clerk coven:tual the ſecond claſs of the or- 
der of Malta. The knights make the firſt rank. 

CHAPLET, an ancient ornament for the head, like - 
a garland or wreath ; but this word is frequently uſed 
to ſignify the circle of a crown. There are inſtances 
of its being borne in a coat of arms, as well as for 
creſts ; the paternal arms for Laſcelles are argent, 
three chaplets, gules. 

CHAPLET 


Chaplet. 


— 
— — 
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CnarLrer alſo denotes a ſtring of beads uſed by the 
Roman Catholics, to count the number of their pray- 
ers. The invention of it is aſcribed to Peter the her- 
mit, who probably learned it of the Turks, as they 
owe it to the Eaſt- Indians. 

Chaplets are ſometimes called pater-nofters ; and 
are made of coral, of diamonds, of wood, CS. The 
common chaplet contains fifty ave-marias, and five 
pater-noſters. There is alſo a chaplet of our Saviour, 
conliſting of 33 beads, in honour of his 33 years living 
on earth, inſtituted by father Michael the Camalduſian. 

The Orientals have a kind of chaplets which they 
call chains, and which they uſe in their prayers, re- 
hearſing one of the perfections of God on each link or 
head. The Great Mogul is ſaid to have 18 of theſe 
chains, all precious ſtones ; ſome diamonds, others ru- 
bies, pearls, &c, The Turks have likewiſe chaplets, 
which they bear in the hand, or hang at the girdle : 
but father Dandini obſerves, they differ from thoſe 
uſed by the Romaniſts, in that they are all of the ſame 


. bigneſs, and have not that diſtinction into decads ; 


though they conſiſt of {ix decads, or 60 beads. He 
adds, that the muſſulmans run over the chaplet almoſt 
in an inſtant, the prayers being extremely ſhort, as 
containing only theſe words,“ praiſe to God,“ or 


ce glory to God,“ for each bead. Belides the com- 


mon chaplet they have likewiſe a larger one conſiſt- 
ing of 100 beads, where there is ſome diſtinction, as 
being divided by little threads into three parts ; on 
one of which they repeat 30 times /oubhan Allah, i. e. 
« God is worthy to be praiſed ;” on another, Lamb 
Allah, & glory be to God ;”” and on the third, 4//ah 
echer, “ God is great. Thele thrice thirty times ma- 
king only 90; to complete the number 109, they add 
other prayers for the beginning of the chaplet.— He 
adds, that the Mahometan chaplet, appears to have 
had its riſe from the ea beraceth, or“ hundred be- 
neditions ;”” which the Jews are obliged to repeat 
daily, and which we find in their prayer-books ; the 
Jews and Mahometans having this in common, that 
they ſcarce do any thing without pronuncing ſome laud 
or benedicton. 

Menage derives the word chaplet from chapean, 
& hat.” The modern Latins call it chape//iza, the Ita- 
lians more frequently corona. 

CHAPMAN (George), born in 1557, a man highly 
eſteemed in his time for his dramatic and poetic works. 
He wrote 17 plays; tranſlated Homer and ſome other 
ancient poets ; and was thought no mean genius. He 
died in 1634; and was buried in St Giles's in the fields, 
where his friend Inigo Jones erected a monument to 
him, f 

CHAPPE, in heraldry, the dividing an eſcutcheon 
by lines drawn from the centre of the upper edge to 
the angles below, into three parts, the ſections on the 
ſides being of different metal or colour from the reſt. 

CHAPPEL iN Fz1TH,a market-town of Derbyſhire, 
about 26 miles north-weſt of Derby; W. Long. 1. 50. 
N. Lat. 53. 22. 

CHAPPEL (William) a learned and pious biſhop of 
Cork, Cloyne, and Roſs, in Ireland, born in Nottingham- 
ſhire in 1582. When the troubles began under Char. I. 
he was proſecuted by the puritan party in parliament ; 
and retired to Derby, where he devoted himſelf to 


s 
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ſtudy until his death in 1649. He wrote M; 


Concionaudi, i. e. the method of preaching:“ A F 


one of thoſe to whom the Whole Duty of Man has been Cindy 


attributed. He left behind him alſo his own life writ 
ten by himſelf in Latin, which has been twice ay | 

CHAPTER, in eccleſiaſtical polity, a ſociety ar com. 
munity of clergymen belonging to the cathedrals and 
collegiate-churches. 

It was in the eighth century that the body of | 
began to be called a aue The „ur, of 2 By 
nons of a cathedral were a ſtanding council to the bi. 
ſhip, and, during the vacancy of the ſee, had the jurif. 
diction of the dioceſe. In the earlier ages, the biſho 
was head of the chapter ; afterwards abbots and other 
dignitaries, as deans, gory treaſurers, C. were 
prefered to this diſtinftion. The deans and chapters 
had the privilege of chuſing the biſhops in England 
but Henry VIII. got this power veſted in the crown: 
and as the ſame prince expelled the monks from the 
cathedrals, and placed ſecular canons in their room, 
thoſe he thus regulated were called deans and chapter; 
of the new foundation; ſuch are Canterbury, Winchef. 
ter, Ely, Carliſle, cc. See DEAN.” © 8 

CHAPTER, in matters in literature, a diviſion in a 
book for keeping the ſubject treated of more clear and 
diſtin. 

CHAR; in ichthyology, a ſpecies of Sarmo. | 

 CHARABON, a ſea- port town on the northern coaſt 
of the iſland of Java in the Eaſt-Indies ; E. Long. 10.8, 
S, Lat. 6. 

CHARACTER, in a general ſenſe, ſignifies a mark, 
or figure, drawn on paper, metal, ſtone, or other mat- 
ter, with a pen, graver, chiflel, or other inſtrument, 
to ſignify or denote any thing. 

The word is Greek, xapaxT1yp, formed from the verb 
Xapaoociv, ir:ſculpere, to ingrave, impreſs, &c. 

he various kinds of characters may be reduced to 
three heads, viz. Literal Characters, Numeral Charac - 
ters, and Abbreviations, 

I. Literal CHARACTER, is a letter of the alphabet, 
ſerving to indicate ſome articulate ſound, expreſſive 
of ſome idea or conception of the mind, See AL H- 
BET. I 

1. Theſe may be divided, with regard to their na- 
ture and uſe, into Nominal Characters, or thoſe we 
properly call /etters ; which ſerve to expreſs the names 
of things: See LETTER. Meal Characters; thole 
that inſtead of names expreſs things and ideas: See 
IDEA, Cc. Emblematical, or Symbolical Characters: 
which have this in common with real ones, tht 
they expreſs the things themſelves ; but have this fur- 
ther, that they in ſome meaſure perſonate them, and 
exhibit their form: ſuch are the hieroglyphics of the an. 


2. Literal CAR AcCERS may be again divided, with 
regard to their invention and uſe, into particular an 
general or univerſal, "3 

Particular CHARacTERS, or thoſe peculiar to tl 
or that nation. Such are the Roman, Italic, Gret%, 
Hebrew, Arabic, Gothic, Chineſe, &c. characters. Sce 
HEBREw, GOTHIC, CHINESE, Cc. | 

Univerſal CHARACTERS, are alſo real charadler!, 
and make what ſome authors call a Phi/o/ephical Lai. 


guage. That 
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verſity of characters uſed by the ſeveral na- 
1 BR . ſame idea, is found the chief ob- 
ſtacle to the advancement of e to remove 
this, ſeveral authors have taken occaſion to propoſe 
lans of characters that ſhould be univerſal, and which 
each people ſhould read in their own language. The 
charaGer here is to be real, not nominal : to expreſs 
things and notions ; not, as the common ones, letters 
or ſounds : yet to be mute, like letters, and arbitrary; 
not emblematical, like hieroglyphics. 

Thus, every nation ſhould retain its own language, 

et every one underſtand that of each other, without 
learning it; only by ſeeing a real or univerſal char ao. 
ter, which ſhould ſignify the ſame things to all people, 
by what ſounds ſoever each ex eſs it in their particu- 
lar idiom. For inſtance, by ſeeing the character de- 
ſtined to ſignify to drink, an Engliſhman ſhould read 
to drink ; a Frenchman, boire ; a Latin, 6ibere; a Greek, 
r; a Jew, AQ ; a German, trincken ; and ſo of 
the reſt: in the ſame manner as ſeeing a horſe, each 
people expreſſes it after their own manner; but all 
mean the ſame animal. © 

This real character is no chimera ; the Chineſe and 
Japoneſe have already ſomething like it. They have 
2 common character which each of thoſe nations un- 
derſtand alike in their ſeveral languages ; though they 
pronounce them with ſuch different ſounds, that they 
do not underſtand one another in ſpeaking. 

The firſt and moſt conſiderable attempts for a real 
character, or philoſophical language, in Europe, are 
thoſe of biſhop Wilkins, and Dalgarme : but theſe, 
with how much art ſoever they were contrived, have 
yet proved ineffectual, ; 

M. Leibnitz had ſome thoughts the ſame way ; he 
thinks thoſe great men did not hit the right method. 
It was probable, indeed, that by their means, people, 
who do not underſtand one another, might eaſily have 
4 commerce together ; but they have not hit on true 
real characters. | 

According to him, the characters ſhould reſemble 
thoſe uſed in algebra: which, in effect, are very ſim- 
ple, yet very expreſſive; without any thing ſuper- 
—_— equivocal ; and contain all the yarieties re- 
quired, 

The real character of biſhop Wilkins has its juſt ap- 
plauſe : Dr Hook recommends it on his own know- 
ledge and experience, as a moſt excellent ſcheme ; and 
to engage the world to the ſtudy thereof, publiſhes 
ſome fine inventions of his own therein. 

M. Leibnitz tells us, he had under conſideration an 
alphabet of human thoughts; in order to a new philo- 
ſophical language, on his own ſcheme : but his death 
prevented its being brought to maturity. 

M. Lodwic, in the phileſophical tranſattions, gives 
us a plan of an univerſal alphabet or character of ano- 
ther kind : this was to contain an enumeration of all 
fuch lingle ſounds, or letters, as are uſed in any lan- 
guage ; by means whereof, people ſhould be enabled 
to pronounce truly and readily any language ; to de- 
icribe the pronunciation of any | 

y language that ſhall be 

8 in their hearing, ſo as others accuſtom- 
« a. this language, though they had never heard the 
* Sage pronounced, ſhall at firſt be able truly to pro- 
dunce it: and, laſtly, this character to ſerve as a ſtan- 
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mon Arabic, or numeral figures. 
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perpetuate the ſounds of any language. 
the Journal Literaire, an. 1720, we have a very inge- 
nious project for an univerſal character. The author, 
after obviating the objections that might be made a- 
gainſt the feaſibleneſs of ſuch ſchemes in the general, 
propoſes his own: his characters are to be the com- 


dard to 


The combinations 
of theſe nine are ſufficient to expreſs diſtinctly an in- 
credible quantity of numbers, much more than we ſhall 
need terms to ſignify our actions, goods, evils, duties, 
paſſions, C. Thus is all the trouble of framing and 
learning any new character at once ſaved; the Ara- 
bic figures having already all the univerſality requir- 
ed. „ 

The advantages are immenſe. For, te, We have 
here a ſtable, faithful interpreter; never to be cor- 
rupted or changed, as the popular languages continu- 
ally are. 2%, Whereas the difficulty of pronouncing, 
a foreign language is ſuch as uſually gives the learner 
the greateſt trouble, and there are even ſome ſounds 
which foreigners never attain to; in the character here 
propoſed, this difficulty has no place: every nation is 
to pronounce them according to the particular pronun - 
ciation that already obtains among them. All the dit- 
ficulty is, the eee. the pen and the eye to affix 
certain notions to charatters that do not, at firſt ſight, 
exhibit them. But this trouble is no more than we 
find in the ſtudy of any language whatever. 

The inflections of words are here to be expreſſe d 
by the common letters. 
rafter ſhall expreſs a filly, or a colt, a horſe, or a mare, 
an old horſe, or an o/d mare, as accompanied with this 
or that diſtinctive letter, which ſhall ſhew the ſex, 
youth, maturity, or old age: a letter alſo to expreſs 
the bigneſs or ſize of things; thus, v. g. a man with 
this or that letter, to ſignify a great man, or a little 
man, &c. | 

The uſe of theſe letters belongs to the grammar ; 
which, once well underſtood, would abridge the voca- 
bulary exceedingly. An advantage of this grammar 
is, that it would only have one declenſion, and one con- 
jugation : thoſe numerous anomalies of grammarians 
are exceeding troubleſome ; and ariſe hence, that the 
common languages are governed by the populace, who 
never reaſon on what is beſt : but in the characler 
here propoſed; men of ſenſe having the introduction 
of it, would have a new 

larly. 


But the difficulty is not in inventing the moſt Gmple, 


eaſy, and commodious character, but in engaging the ſe- 
veral nations to uſe it; there being nothing they agree 
leſs in, than the underſtanding and purſuing their com- 
mon intereſt. — 

3. Literal characters may again be divided, with re- 
ſpect to the nations among whom they have been in- 
vented, into Greek characters, Roman characters, He- 
brew characters, c. The Latin character now uſed 
through all Europe, was formed from the Greek, as the 
Greek was from the Phœnician; and the Phœnician, 
as well as the Chaldee, Syriac, and Arabic characters, 
were formed from the ancient Hebrew, which ſubſiſt- 
ed till the Babyloniſh captivity ; for after that event 
the character of che Aſſyrians, which is the ſquare 
Hebrew now in uſe, preyailed, the ancient being only 


found 


For inſtance, the ſame cha- 


In Characters. 


— 


ground, whereon to build re- 
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maritan medals. It was in 1091 that the Gothic cha- 
racters, invented by Ultilas, were aboliſhed, and the 
Latin ones eſtabliſhed in their room. 

Medalliſts obſerve, that the Greek character, con- 
ſiſting only of majuſcule letters, has preſerved its uni- 
formity on all medals, as low as the time of Gallienus; 


from which time it appears ſomewhat weaker and 


rounder : from the time of Conſtantine to Michael 
we find only Latin characters: aſter Michael, the 
Greek characters recommence; but from that time 
they began to alter with the language, which was a 
mixture of Greek and Latin. The Latin medals per- 
ſerve both their character and language as low as 
the tranſlation of the ſeat of the empire to Conſtan- 
tinople : towards the time of Decius the character 
began to loſe its roundneſs and beauty; ſome time 
after, it retrieved, and ſubſiſted tolerably till the time 
of Juſtin, when it degenerated gradually into the Go- 
thic. The rounder, then, and better formed a cha- 
racter is upon a medal, the fairer pretence it has to 
antiquity. 
II. Numeral CHRARAcrERSs, or characters uſed to 
expreſs numbers, are either letters or figures. 
The Arabic character, called alſo the common one, 
becauſe it is uſed almoſt throughout Europe in all ſorts 
of calculations, conſiſts of theſe ten digits 1, 2, 3, 4, 


5, 6, 7, 8, 9, o. 
The Roman numeral character conſiſts of ſeven ma- 


juſcule letters of the Roman alphabet, viz. I, V, X, 


L, C, D, M. The J denotes one, V five, X ten, 
L fifty, C a hundred, D five hundred, and M a thou- 
land. The I repeated twice makes two, II; thrice, 
three, III; four is expreſſed thus IV, as I before Vor 
X takes an unit from the number expreſſed by theſe 
letters. To expreſs fix, an I is added toa V, VI; 
for ſeven, two, VII: and for eight, three, VIII. nine 
is expreſſed by an I before X, thus IX. The fame 
remark may be made of the X before L or C, ex- 
cept that the diminution is by tens ; thus, XL de- 
notes forty, XC ninety, and LX fixty. 
fore D or M diminiſhes each by a hundred. The num- 
ber five hundred is ſometimes expreſſed by an I be- 
fore a C inverted, thus, 19 ; and inſtead of M, which 
ſignifies a thouſand, an I is ſometimes uſed between 
two C's, the one direct, and the other inverted, thus 
CID. The addition of C and 2 before or after raiſes, 
CID by tens, thus, CCI expreſſes ten thouſand, 
CCCI99I9, a hundred thouſand. The Romans alſo 
expreſſed any number of thouſands by a line drawn 
over any numeral leſs than a thouſand ; thus F de- 
notes five thouſand, LX, ſixty thouſand : ſo likewiſe 
M is one million, MM is two millions, &c. 

The Greeks had three ways of expreſſing numbers: 
1. Every letter, according to its place in the alpha- 
bet, denoted a number, from a, one, to o, twenty- 
four. 2. The alphabet was divided into eight units, 
a one, f two, y three, &c.; into eight tens, ten, 
x twenty, A thirty, &c. ; and eight hundreds, ę one hun- 
dred, o two hundred, ⁊ three hundred, &c. 3. I ſtood 
for one, II five, A ten, H a hundred, X a thouſand, 
M ten thouſand ; and when the letter IT incloſed any 
of theſe, except I, it ſhewed the incloſed letter to be 
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five times its value; as IA fifty, il five hundred. G. 

Nl five thouſand, IM] fifty thonſand. 4 
The French CHARaCTER uſed in the chamber of ac 

counts, and by perſons concerned in the managemeny 

of the revenue, is, properly ſpeaking, nothing ry 

than the Roman numerals, in letters that are not ma. 

Juſcule : thus, inſtead of exprefling fifty-ſix by LVI 

they denote it by ſmaller characters Iv]. 4 
III. CHARACTERS of Abbreviations, Cc. in ſeveral 

of the arts, are ſymbols contrived for the more conciſe 

and immediate conveyance of the knowledge of things, 

For the | 

j . uſed in Algebra. See ALGER, 

ect. i. | 

CHARACTERS v/ed in Aſtronomy, viz. | 

Of the Planets. See Plate XLIII. fig. 5. 

Of the Signs. Ibid. fig. 3. 


Of the aſpects. 
& or S Conjunction A Trine 
SS Semiſextile Bq Biquintile 
* Sextile . Ve Quincunx 
8 Quintile ? Oppoſition 
uartile £ Dragon's head 
Td Tredecile G Dragon's tail 


Of time. 
A. M. ante meridiem, before the ſun comes upon 
the meridian. 


O. or N. noon. 
P. M. poſt meridiem, when the ſun is paſt the me- 


ridian. 
| CHARACTERS in Commerce. 
Do ditto, the ſame R® redo li 
No aumero, or number V vero 5 folio 
Fo folio, or page 
C or M hundred J. or J. pounds ſterling 
weight, or 112 Pr, per, or by, as pr ann. 
pounds by the year, r cent. 
q"* quarters Rx rixdollar 
S or I ſhillings Di qucat 


d pence or deniers P. S. poſtſcript, &c. 

d pound weight. 

CHARACTERS in Chemiſtry. See Plate LXXVI. 
CHARACTERS in: Geometry and Trigonometry. 


the character of pa- N equiangular, or ſi- 


ralleliſm milar 
A triangle equilateral 
[] ſquare L an angle 
O rectangle L right angle 
O circle perpendicular 


? denotes a degree; thus 45 implies 45 degrees. 

' Denotes a minute; thus, 50, is 50 minutes. „ 
„, Denote ſeconds, thirds, and fourths : and the ſame 
characters are uſed where the progreſſions are by 
tens, as It is here by ſixties. 

CHARACTERS in Grammar, Rhetoric, Poctry, &c. 

(1 parentheſis D. D. doctor in div 


] crotchet nity | 
- hyphen V. B. M. miniſter of 
apoſtrophe the word of God 
emphaſis or accent LL. D. doctor of laws 
* breve J. V. D. doctor of ci 
dialyſis vil and canon law 


caret and circumflex, *# quotation + + and 
N g | a 


— 
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M. D. 55 00 in phyſic 
ecti iviſion A. M. maſter of arts 
EY Ay A. B. bachelor of arts. 
F. R. S. fellow of the royal ſociety, 
For the other characters uſed in grammar, ſee 
Comma, COLON, SEMICOLON, Se. 
CHARACTERS among the ancient Laywers, and in an- 
cient Inſcriptions. 


t and-* references 


4 paragraphs P. P. pater patriæ 

F digeſts C. code 

Scto. ſenatus con- C. C. conſules 
ſulto T. titulus. 

E. extra P. P. D. D. propria 

S. P. Q. R. ſena- pecunia dedicavit 
tus populuſque D. D. M. dono dedit 
Romanus monumentum. 


CHARACTERS in Medicine and Pharmacy. 


B recipe M. manipulus, a 
z, 35 or ana, of each handful 

alike P. a pupil 
Id a pound, or a pint P. A. equal quan- 
3 an ounce tities | 
J a drachm S. A. According to 
I a ſcruple art 
gr. grains, q. s. a ſufficient 

J or /, half of any quantity 

thing. Ss q. pl. as much as” 

cong. congius, a gallon you pleaſe | 


coch. cochleare, a P. P. pulvis patrum, 
ſpoonful the Jeſuit's bark. 


CHARACTERS pen Tomb-ſlones. 
S. V. Silte viator, 1. e. Stop traveller. 
M. S. Memoriz ſacrum, 3. e. Sacred to the me- 
mory. 
D. M. Dis manibus. 
I. H. S. Jeſus. 
X. P. a character found in the catacombs, about 
the meaning of which authors are not agreed. 


CHARACTERS aſed in Muſic, and of muſical Notes with 
their proportions, are as follow. 


N character of a large 8 f crotchet : 
Ua long 4 F quaver I 
J a breve 2 ſe miquaver 725 
O a ſemibreve 1 1 demiſemiquaver 17 
q a minim 2 


F character of a ſharp note: this character at the 
beginning of a line or ſpace, denotes that all the notes 
in that line are to be taken a ſemitone highter than in 
the natural ſeries ; and the ſame affects all the octaves 
above and below, though not marked: but when pre- 
fixed to any particular note, it ſhews that note alone 
to be taken a ſemitone higher than it would be with- 
out ſuch character. j 

b or 6, character of a flat note: this is the contra- 
ry to the other above; that is, a ſemitone lower. 

H character of a natural note: when in a line or 
ſeries of artificial notes, marked at the beginning 6 or 


{f, the natural note happens to be required, it is de- 
noted by this character. 


ꝓ character of the treble cliff. 
character of the mean cliff. 
5: baſs cliff. 


z» Or 4 characters of common duple time, ſignify- 
Vol. III. r 
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ing the meaſure of two crotchets to be equal to two Character. 


notes, of which four make a ſemibreve. 5 
QC Cp, characters that diſtinguiſh the move- 
ments of common time, the firſt implying flow, the 
ſecond quick, and the third very gd, 
2, 4, 2, 4, 35, characters of ſimple triple time, 
the meaſure of which is equal to three ſemibreves, or 
to three minims. | 

+, $, or ,, characters of mixed triple time, where 
the meaſure is equal to ſix crotchets, or fix qua- 
vers. 

2, or 4, or %, or ?, or 2, characters of compound 
triple time. 

Fr, F £2, or e, Or , characters of that ſpe- 
cies of triple time called the meaſure of twelve times. 

CHARACTER, in epic and dramatic poetry, that 
which is peculiar in the manners of any perſon, and 
diſtinguiſhes him from all others. 

The poetical character, ſays Mr Boſſu, is not pro- 
perly any particular virtue or quality, but a compoſi- 
tion of ſeveral which are mixed together, in a diffe- 
rent degree, according to the ety of the fable and 
the unity of the action : there mult be one, however, 
to reign over all the reſt; and this muſt be found, in 
ſome degree, in every part. The firſt quality in 
Achilles, is wrath; in Ulyſſes, diſſimulation; and in 
Aneas, mildneſs: but as theſe characters cannot be 
alone, they muſt be accompanied with others to em- 
belliſh them, as far as they are capable, either b 
hiding their defects, as in the anger of Achilles, which 
is pablated by extraordinary valour; or by makin 
them center in ſome ſolid virtue, as in Ulyſſes, Whole 
diſſimulation makes a part of his prudence ; and in 
Aneas, whoſe mildneſs is employed in a ſubmiſſion to 
the will of the gods. In the making up of which 
union, it is to be obſerved, the poets have joined to- 
gether ſuch qualities as are by nature the moſt com- 


patible ; valour with anger, piety with mildneſs, and 


prudence with diſſimulation. The fable required pru- 
dence in Ulyſſes, and piety in Aneas ; in this, there- 
fore, the poets were not left to their choice : but Ho- 
mer might haye made Achilles a coward without a- 
bating any thing from the juſtneſs of his fable: ſo that 


it was the neceſſity of adorning his character that 


obliged him to make him valiant: the character, then, 
of a hero in the epic poem, is compounded of three 
ſorts of qualities; the firſt eſſential to the fable; the 
ſecond, embelliſhments of the firſt ; and valour, which 
ſuſtains the other two, makes the third. : 
Unity of character is as neceſſary as the unity of 
the fable. For this purpoſe. a perſon ſhould be the 
ſame from the beginning to the end : not that he is 
always to betray the ſame ſentiments, or one paſlion ; 
but that he ſhould never ſpeak nor act inconſiſtently 
with his fundamental character. For inſtance, the 
weak may ſometimes ſally into a warmth, and the 
breaſt of the paſſionate be calm, a change which oft- 
en introduces in the drama a very affecting variety; 
but if the natural diſpoſition of the former was to be 


repreſented as boiſterous, and that of the latter mild 


and ſoft, they would both act out of character, and 

contradict their perſons. 
True characters are ſuch as we truly and really fee 
in men, or may exiſt without any countradiction to 
R r nature: 


| 1 
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1 
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Character. nature: no man queſtions but there have been men 


of diſtinction. The characteriſtic mark of each ge” 


See Bota- 
nical Table, 


as generous and as good as Aneas, as paſſionate and 
as violent as Achilles, as prudent and wile as Ulyſles, 
as impious and atheiſtical as Mezentius, and as amo- 
rous and paſſionate as Dido; all theſe characters, 
therefore, are true, and nothing but juſt imitations 
of nature. On the contrary, a character is falſe when 
an author ſo feigns it, that one can ſee nothing like 
it in the order of nature wherein he deſigns it ſhall 
ſtand: theſe characters ſhould be wholly excluded 
from a poem, becauſe, tranſgreſſing the bounds of 
probability and reaſon, they meet with no belief from 
the readers; they are fictions of the poet's brain, not 
imitations of nature; and yet all poetry conſiſts in an 
imitation of nature. 

CHARACTER is alſo uſed for certain viſible qualities, 
which claim reſpec or reverence to thoſe veſted there- 
with. — The majeſty of kings gives them a character 
which procures reſpect from the people. A biſhop 
ſhould ſuſtain his character by learning and ſolid piety, 
rather than by worldly luſtre, c. The law of na- 
tions ſecures the character of an ambaſſador from all 
inſults. | ; 

CHARACTERS, among botaniſts, is ſynonimous with 
the definition of the genera of plants. The term cha- 
rafter is not 3 by Linnæus to the ſpecies of 
plants, becauſe he never gives the complete deſcrip- 
tion of any ſpecies; but only enumerates thoſe cha- 
racters or circumſtances in which it differs from all 
the other ſpecies of the ſame genus. The characters 
which are known by the ſenſe of ſight, are only to 
be depended on in diſtinguiſhing bodies; thoſe which 
are acquired by the other ſenſes, as the taſte and 
Imell, being rarely cr never to be admitted as marks 


nus is to be fixed from the figure, ſituation, connecti- 
on, number, and proportion, of all the parts“. Lin- 
næus has ſuggeſted four different characters; the ar- 


 tificial, the natural, and the habitual ; Which are all 


equally applicable to the higher and lower diviſions. 
The firſt is drawn indiſcriminately from different parts 


of the plant, and admits of more or fewer characteriſ- 


tical marks than are abſolutely neceflary for diſtinguiſh- 
ing the claſſes, genera, and ſpecies. Linnæus eſta- 
bliſhes for a criterion of the artificial character, that 
it can never diſtinguiſh the genera in a natural order; 
being calculated merely for diſcriminating ſuch as ar- 
range themſelves under the ſame artificial order. In 
the lexual ſyſtem the claſſical characters are only con- 
fidered as artificial. The effential character diſtin- 


guifhes one plant from another by means of a ſingle 


mark ſo ſtriking and particular as to diſtinguiſh the 
plant in which it is found, from every other, at firſt 
ſight. Ir ſerves to diſtinguiſh ſuch genera as arran 

themſelves under the ſame natural order. The effen- 
tial character of the claſſes and genera ought to be ta- 
ken from one of the ſeven parts of fruRification ; that 
of the ſpecies from any of the other parts; as the ſtem, 
leaf, root, buds, &c. The natural character includes 
the two former, and collects all the poſhble marks of 
plants. It is uſeful, ſays Linnzus, in every method; 
lays the foundation of the ſyſtems; remains unchan- 
ged though new genera are daily diſcovered; and is 
capable of emendation by the detection of new ſpe- 
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is at leaſt innocent and amuſing. 
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cies alone which afford an opportunity of exchug; 
ſuch characteriſtical marks as are totally * 


The habitual character drawn from the habit or port 
of plants, was the invention of the earlier botaniſt; 


who knew no better rule for the diſtribution of ves.. 


tables. This character has never been employed but 
in diſtinguiſhing the ſpecies; though Linnæus ſeems 
to think that it may be uſed with caution, and in de. 
fault of other characters, for aſcertaining the genera, 
See BOTANY. | 

CHARACTERISTIC, in the general, is that which 
characteriſes a thing, or perſon, i. e. conſtitutes its cha. 
rater, whereby it is diſtinguiſhed. See ChARAACTEI. 

CHARACTERISTIC is peculiarly uſed in grammar 
for the principal letter of a word : which is preſerved 
in moſt of its tenſes and moods, its derivatives and 
compounds. | 

CHARACTERISTIC of a Logarithm, is its index or 
exponent. See LOGARITHM. 

CHARACTERISTIC Triangle of a Curve, in the high- 
er geometry, is a rectilinear right-anyled triangle, 
whoſe hypotheneuſe makes a part of the curve, nct 
* different from a right line. It is ſo called, 
becauſe curve lines are uſed to be diſtinguiſhed liere- 
by. See CuxvE. 

CHARADE, the name of a new ſpecies of compo- 
ſition or literary amuſement. It owes its name to the 
idler who invented it. Its ſubject muſt be a word of 
two ſyllables, each forming a diſtin word; and 
theſe two ſyllables are to be concealed in an enigma- 
tical deſcription, firſt ſeparately, and then together. 
The exerciſe of charades, if not greatly inſtructive, 
At all events, as 
it has made its way into every faſhionable circle, and 
has employed even Garrick, it will ſcarcely be deem- 
ed unworthy of attention. The ſillineſſes indecd of 
moſt that have appeared in the papers under this title, 
are not only deſtitute of all pleaſantry in the ſtating, 
but are formed in general of words utterly unfit for the 
purpoſe. They have therefore been treated with the 
contempt they deſerved. In trifles of this nature, 
inaccuracy is without excuſe. Phe following exam 
ples therefore are at leaſt free from this blemiſh. 


I. 
My fir /t, however here abuſed, 
Deſigns the ſex alone ; 
In Cambria, ſuch is cuftom's pow*r, 
*Tis Jenkin, John, or Joan. 
My /e2c0::d oft is loudly call'd, 
When men prepare to fiſt it : 
It's name delights the female ear; 
Its force, may none reſiſt it! 
It binds the weak, it binds the ſtrong, 
The wealthy and the poor; 
Still *tis to joy a paſſport deem'd, 
For ſullied fame a cure. 
It may inſure an age of bliſs, 
Yet miſ”ries oft attend it 
To fingers, ears, and noſes too, 
Its various lords commend it. 
My whole may chance to make one drink, 
Though vended in a fiſh-ſhop ; 
*Tis now the monarch of the ſeas, 


And has been an archbiſhop. * 


Chang 


i 
Che 
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4. The Ægyptius has a black ſtreak on the breaſt, Chatadrius. 
white eye-brows, the prime tail-feathers ſtreaked with —— 
black at the points, and bluiſh legs. It is found in the 


©@KS. {| 
Ly II. 

iſ : My firſt, when a Frenchman is learning Engliſh, 
radrivs- ſeryes him to ſwear by. My ſecond, is either hay or 


corn. My whole, is the delight of the preſent age, 
and will be the admiration of poſterity. Gar-rick. 


III. 
My firſt, is plowed for yarious reaſons, and grain 


is frequently buried in it to little purpoſe. My /e- 
cond, is neither riches nor honours ; yet the former 
would generally be given for it, and the latter is of- 
ten taſteleſs without it. My woe applies equally to 
ſpring, ſummer, autumn, and winter; and both fiſh 
and fleſh, praiſe and cenſure, mirth and melancholy, 
are the better for being in it. Sea. ſon. 


IV. 


My firſt, with the moſt rooted antipathy to a 


Frenchman, prides himſelf, whenever they meet, up- 
on ſticking cloſe to his jacket. My ſecond has many 
virtues, nor is it its leaſt that it gives name to my 
firſt, My whole, may I never catch! Tar-tar. 


V. 
My firſt is one of England's prime boaſts; it re- 
joices the ear of a horſe, and anguiſhes the toe of a 
man. My ſecond, when brick, is good, when ſtone, 
better; when wooden, beſt of all. My whole is fa- 
mous alike for rottenneſs and tin. Corn-wall, 
VI. | 
My firſt is called bad or good, 
May pleaſure or offend ye ; 
My /econd, in a thirſty mood, 
May very much befriend ye. 
My whole, tho' ſtyled “ a cruel word,” 
May yet appear a kind one; 
It often may with joy be heard, 
With tears may often blind one. 


VII. 

My firſt is equally friendly to the thief and the 
lover, the toper, and the ſtudent. My /econd is 
light's oppoſite : yet they are frequently ſeen hand in 
hand ; and their union, if judicious, gives much plea- 
ſure, My whole, is tempting to the touch, grateful to 
the ſight, fatal to the taſte. Night-ſhade. - 

CHARADRIUS, in ornithology, a genus belongin 
to the order of gralle. The beak is cylindrical an 
blunt; the noſtrils are linear; and the feet have three 
toes. There are 12 ſpecies, viz. + 

I. The Hiaticula, or Sea-lark of Ray, has a black 
breaſt; a white ſtreak along the front ; the top of the 
head is brown ; and the legs and beak are reddiſh. It 
is found on the ſhores of Europe and America. They 
frequent our ſhores in the ſummer, but are not nume- 
rous. They lay four eggs, of a dull whitiſh colour, 
ſparingly ſprinkled with black : at approach of winter 
they diſappear. 

2, The Alexandrinus, or Alexandrian Dotterel, is 
of a browniſh colour, with the forehead, collar, and 
belly white ; the prime tail-feathers on both ſides are 
White; and the legs are black. It is about the ſize of 
a lark, and lives upon inſects. 

3. The Vociferus, or Noiſy Plover of Cateſby, has 
black ſtreaks on the breaſt, neck, forehead, and cheeks; 


= the feet are yellow. It is a native of North Ame- 
ica. 


Fare- well. 


plains of Egypt, and feeds on inlects. 

5. The Morinellus has an iron-coloured breaſt, a 
ſmall white ſtreak on the breaſt and eye-brows, and 
black legs. It is the Dotterel of Ray, and a native 
of Europe. They are found in Cambridgeſhire, Lin- 
colnſhire, andDerbyſhire : on Lincoln-heath, and on 
the moors of Derbyſhire, they are migratory ; appear- 
ing there in ſmall flocks of eight or ten only in the lat- 
ter end of April, and ſtay there all May and part of 
June, during which time they are very tat, and much 
eſteemed for their delicate flavour. In the months of 
April and September, they are taken on the Wiltſhire 
and Berkſhire downs: they are alſo found in the be- 
ginning of the former month on the ſea- ſide at Meales 
in Lancaſhire, and continue there about three weeks, 
attending the barley fallows : from thence they re- 
move northward to a place called Leyton Haws, and 
ſtay there about a fortnight ; but where they breed, 
or where they reſide during the winter, we have not 
been able to diſcover. They are reckoned very tool- 
iſh birds, ſo that a dull fellow is proverbially ſtyled a 
dotterel. They were allo believed to mimic the action 
of the fowler, to ſtretch out a wing when he ſtretches 
out an arm, Cc. continuing their imitation, regardleſs 
of the net that is ſpreading for them. 

To this method of taking them, Michael Drayton 
alludes in his panegyrical verſes on Coryate's Crudities: 

Moſt worthy man, with thee it is ev'n thus, 
As men take dott'rels, fo haſt thou ta'en us; 
Which as a man his arm or leg doth ſet, 

So this fond bird will. likewiſe counterfeit. 

At preſent ſportſmen watch the arriv-1 of the dot- 
terels, and ſhoot them ; the other method having been 
long diſuſed. 

& The Apricarius has a black belly ; the body is 
brown, and variegated with white and yellow ſpots ; 
and the legs are aſh- coloured. It is the otted Plover 
of "Yankee and a native of Canada. 

7. The Pluvialis is black above, with green ſpots, 
white underneath, and the feet are aſh-coloured. It 
is the green Plover of Ray, and is a native of Europe. 
They * four eggs, ſharply pointed at the leſſer end, 
of a dirty white colour, and irregularly marked, eſpe- 
cially at the thicker end, with blotches and ſpots. It 
breeds on ſeveral of our unfrequented mountains; 
and is very common on thoſe of the iſle of Rum, and 
others of the loftier Hebrides. They make a ſhrill 
whiſtling noiſe ; and may be enticed within ſhot by a 
{kilful imitator of the note. | 

8. The Torquatus has a black breaſt, and a white 
front ; the top of the head and the collar is black ; 
and the beak and feet are bluiſh, It is a native of St 
Domingo. | 

9. The Calidris has black feet, and a black bill; the 
rump is greyiſh ; and the body is pure white below. 
It frequents the ſhores of Europe. 

10. The &dicnemus, or Stone-curlew of Ray, is 
of a grew colour, with two of the prime wing-feathers 
black, but white in the middle ; it has a — bill, 


and aſn- coloured feet; and is about the ſize of a crow. 
In Hampſhire, Norfolk, and on Lincoln-heath, it is 


called 


10R2 
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Charaims called the ſtone- curle w, from a ſimilarity of colours to of the wood being here moſtly diſſipated, and 


the curle w. It breeds in ſome places in rabbet-bur- in the fire wherem it is prepared. 
roughs ; alſo among ſtones on the bare ground, laying 


exhaled Char 
— 
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Charcoal. 
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two eggs of a copper colour ſpotted with a darker red. 
The young run ſoon after they are hatched. Theſe 
birds feed in the night on worms and caterpillars: they 
will alſo eat toads, and will catch mice. They inha- 


bit fallow lands and downs; affect dry places, never 


being ſeen near any waters. When they fly, they ex- 
tend their legs ſtraight our behind : are very ſhy birds; 
run far before they take to wing ; and often {ſquat : 
are generally ſeen ſingle ; and are eſteemed very de- 
licate food. — Haſſelquiſt informs us, that this bird is 
alſo © met with in Lower Egypt, in the Acacia groves, 
near the villages Abuſir and Sackhara, near the ſepul - 
chres of the ancient Egyptians, and in the deſarts. 
The Arabians call it Kervan. It has a ſhrill voice, 
ſomewhat reſembling that of the black woodpecker 
which it raiſes and lowers ſucceſſively, uttering a- 
greeable notes. The Turks and Egyptians value 
it much if they can get it alive; and keep it in a 
eage for the ſake of its ſinging. Its fleſh is hard, and 
of a very good taſte, inclined to aromatic. It is a 
very voracious bird, catching and deyouring rats and 
mice, which abound in Egypt. It ſeldom drinks ; 
and when taken young, and kept in a cage in Egypt, 
they give it no water for ſeveral months, but feed it 
with treſh meat macerated in water, which it devours 
very greedily. It is found in defarts, and is there- 
fore accuſtomed to be without water. 

11. The Himantopus is white below, with a black 
back, and a long black bill ; the feet are red, and 
very long. It is the autumnal dotterel of the Engliſh 
authors, and frequents the ſea-ſhores of Europe. It 
is alſo found in' the lakes of Egypt in the month of 
October, 

12. The Spinoſus, armed Dotterel, or Lapwing, has 
a black breaſt, legs, and wings; it has a creſt on the 
hinder part of the hcad. It is of the ſize of a pigeon ; 
the French call it dominicanus, from the reſemblance 
it has to the drefs of a Dominican monk. It is a na- 
tive of Egypt. 

CHARAIMS, a ſect of the Jews in Egypt. They 
live by themſelves, and have a ſeparate ſynagogue ; 
and as the other Jews are remarkable for their eyes, 
to are thoſe for their large noſes, which run through 
the families of this ſect. Theſe are the ancient 
Lſſenes. They ſtrictly obſerve the five books of Mo- 
jes, according to the letter; and receive no written tra- 
ditions. It is ſaid that the other Jews would join the 
Charaims ; bat thoſe not having oblerved the exact 
rules of the law with regard to divorces, theſe think 
they live in adultery. 

CHARANTIA, in botany. See MomoRDICAa. 

CHARBON, in the menage, that little black ſpot 
or mark which remains after a large ſpot in the cavity 
ef the corner teeth of a horſe : about the ſeventh or 
cighth year when the cavity fills up, the tooth being 
ſmooth and equal, it is faid to be raſed. 

CHARCAS, the ſouthern diviſion of Peru in South 
America, remarkable for the ſilver mines of Potoſi. 

CHARCOAL, a fort of artificial coal, or fuel, con- 
{ting of wood half burnt ; chiefly ufed where a clear 
{trong fire, without ſmoke, is required; the humidity 


The microſcope diſcovers a ſurprizing number of - 
pores in charcoal,: they are diſpoſed in order, ang © 
traverſe it lengthwiſe ; ſo that there is no picce of 
charcoal, how long ſoever, but may be eaſily blown 
through, If a piece be broken pretty ſhort, it may be 
ſeen through with a microſcope. In a range the 1810 
part of an inch long, Dr Hook reckoned 150 pores; 
whence he concludes, that in a charcoal of an inch dia. 
meter, there are not leſs than 5,724,000 pores, It is to 
this prodigious number of pores, that the blackneſs of 
charcoal is owing : for the rays of light ſtriking on the 
charcoal, are received and abſorbed in its pores, inſtead 
of being reflected; whence the body mult of neceflity - 
appear black, blackneſs in a body being no more than 
a want of reflection. Charcoal was anciently uſed to 
diſtinguiſh the bounds of eſtates and inheritances ; as 
being incorruptible, when let very deep within ground. 
In effect, it preſerves itſelf ſo long, that there are 
many pieces tound entire in the ancient tombs of the 
northern nations. M. Dodart ſays, there is charcoal 
made of corn, probably as old as the days of Cæſar: 
he adds, that it has kept ſo well, that the wheat ma 
be {till diſtinguiſhed from the rye ; which he looks on 
as a proof of its incorruptibility. | 

The operation of charring wood, is performed in 
the following manner : The wood intended for this 
purpoſe is cut into proper lengths, and piled up in 
heaps near the place where the charcoal is intended to 
be made: when a {ufficient quantity of wood is thus 
prepared, they begin conſtructing their ſtacks, for 
which there are three methods. The firſt is this: They 
level a proper ſpot of ground, of about twelve or 
fifteen feet in diameter, near the piles of wood ; in 
the center of this area a large billet of wood, ſplit 
acroſs at one end and pointed at the other, is fixed 
with its pointed extremity in the earth, and two pieces 
of wood inſerted through the clefts of the other end, 
forming four right-angles ; againſt theſe croſs pieces 
four other billets of wood are placed, one end on the 
ground, and the other leaning againſt the angles. 
This being finiſhed, a number of large and ſtraight 
billets are laid on the ground to form a floor, each be- 
ing as it were the radius of the circular area : on this 
floor a proper quantity of bruſh or ſmall wood is 
ſtrewed, in order to fill up the interſtices, when the 
floor will be complete ; and in order to keep the bil- 
lets in the ſame order and poſition they were firſt ar- 
ranged, pegs or ſtumps are driven into the ground in 
the circumference of the circle, about a foot diſtant 
from one another: upon this floor a ſtage is built with 
billets ſet upon one end, but ſomething inclining te- 
wards the central billet; and on the tops of. theſe 
another floor is laid in a horizontal direction, but of 
ſhorter billets, as the whole is, when finiſhed, to form 
a cone. 

The ſecond method of building the ſtacks for ma- 
king charcoal is performed in this manner: A long 
pole is erected in the center of the area above deſcri- 
bed, and ſeveral ſmall billets ranged round the pole on 
their ends: the interſtices between theſe billets and the 
pole is filled with dry bruſh-wood, then a floor 15 laid, 


on that a ſtage in a reclining poſition, and on that a ſe- 
cond. 
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4 floor, Cc. in the ſame manner as deſcribed above; There are conſiderable differences in the coals of Charcoal. 
383 the lower floor there is a billet larger and longer different vegetables, in regard to their habitude o 
— oo e re(t, extending from the central pole to ſome fire: the very light coals of linen, cotton, ſome fun- 
— 5 beyond the circumference of the circle. gi, Cc. readily catch fire from a ſpark, and ſoon burn 
* third method is this: A chimney, or aperture out; the more denſe ones of woods and roots are ſet 
0 form, is built with billets in the center, on fire more difficultly, and burn more flowly : the 
r ſe, fl Is of the bl | 
from the bottom to the top 3 and round theſe, floors coals of the black berry-bearing alder, of the hazel, 
d inclined ſtages are erected, in the ſame manner as the willow, and the lime-tree, are ſaid to anſwer beſt 
: the ſtacks above deſcribed, except that the baſe of for the making of gunpowder and other pyrotechnical 
this inſtead of being circular like the others, is ſquare; compoſitions, perhaps from their being eaſily inflam- 
and the whole ſtack, when completed, forms a pyra- mable : for the reduction of metallic calces thoſe of 
yy h SOT the heavier woods, as the oak and the beech, are pre- 
The ſtack of either form 9 thus finiſhed, is coat - ferable, theſe ſeeming to contain a larger proportion 
ed over with turf, and the ſurface plaſtered with a of the phlogiſtic principle, and that, perhaps, in a 
mixture of earth and charcoal-duft well tempered to- more fixed ſtate: conſidered as common fuel, thoſe 
ether. of the heavy woods give the greateſt heat, and re- 
The next operation is the ſetting the ſtack on fire, quire the moſt plentiful ſupply of air to keep them 
In order to this, if it be formed according the firſt burning ; thoſe of the light woods preſerve a glowing 
conſtruction, the central billet in the upper ftage is heat, without much draught of air, till the coals them- 
drawn out, and ſome pieces of very dry and combuſ- ſelves are conſumed ; the bark commonly crackles and 
tible wood are placed in the void ſpace, called, by flies about in burning, which the coal of the wood it- 
workmen, the chimney, and fire ſet to theſe pieces. elf very ſeldom does. | 
If the ſtack be built according to the ſecond conſtruc- Mathematical-inſtrument makers, engravers, Cc. 
tion, the central pole is drawn out, together with the find charcoal of great uſe to poliſh their braſs, and 
large horizontal billet above deſcribed; and the void copper-plates after they have been rubbed clean with 
ſpace occupied by the latter bein filled with pieces of powdered pumice- ſtone. Plates of horn are poliſhable 
very dry combuſtible wood, the fire is applied to it at in the ſame way, and a gloſs may be afterwards given 
the baſe of the ſtack. With regard to the third con- with tripoli. 5 
ſtruction, the ſquare aperture or chimney is filled with The coals of different ſubſtances are alſo uſed as 
{mall pieces of very dry wood, and the fire applied to pigments ; hence the bone-black, ivory-black, &c. of 
it at the top or apex of the pyramidal ſtack. When the ſhops. Moſt of the paints of this kind, beſides their 
the ſtack is ſet on fire, either at the top or bottom, incorruptibility, have the advantage of a full celour, 
the greateſt attention is neceſſary in the workman; and work freely in all the forms in which powdery pig- 
for in the proper management of the fire the chief ments are applied; provided they have been carefully 
difficulty attending the art of making good charcoal prepared, by thoroughly burning the ſubject in a cloſe 
conſiſts, In order to this, care is taken, as ſoon as the veſſel, and afterwards grinding the coal into a powder 
flame begins ro iſſue ſome height above the chimney, of due fineneſs. Pieces of charcoal are uſed alſo in 
that the aperture be covered with a piece of turf, but their entire ſtate for tracing the outlines of drawings, 
not ſo cloſe as to hinder the {moke from paſſing out: &c.; in which intention they have an excellence, that 
and whenever the ſmoke appears to iſſue very thick their mark is eaſily wiped out. For theſe purpoſes, 
from any part of the pile; the aperture muſt be cove- either the finer pieces of common charcoal are picked 
red with a mixture of earth and charcoal duſt. At out and cut to a proper ſhape ; or the pencils are form- 
the ſame time time, as it is neceſſary that every part ed of wood, and afterwards burnt into charcoal in a 
of the ſtack ſhould be equally burnt, it will be requiſite proper veſſel well covered. The artiſts commonly 
tor the workman to open vents in ene part and (hut make choice of the ſmaller branches of the tree freed 
them in another. In this manner the fire muſt be kept from the bark and pith ; and the willow and vine are 
up till the charcoal be ſufficiently burnt, Which will preferred to all others. This choice is confirmed by 
happen in about two days and a half, if the wood be the experiments of Dr Lewis, who has found that the Pla. 
dry; but if green, the operation will not be finiſhed wood of the trunks of trees produces charcoal of a Commerce 
in leſs than three days. When the charcoal is thought harder nature than their ſmall twigs or branches; and of Arts. 
to be ſufliciently burnt, which is eaſily known from the hard woods, ſuch as box and guaiacum, produced 
the appearance of the ſmoke, and the flames no lon- coals very ſenſibly harder than the ſofter woods. Wil- 
ger iſſuing with impetuoſity through the vents; all low he prefers to all others. The ſhells and ſtones of 
the apertures are to be cloſed up very carefully with fruits yielded coals ſo hard that they would ſcarce mark 
4 mixture of earth and charcoal-duſt, which, by ex- on paper at all; while the coals of the kernels of fruits 
cluding all acceſs of the external air, prevents the were quite ſoft and mellow. The ſeveral coals pro- 
coals from being any further conſumed, and the fire duced by the doctor's experiments, were levigated in- 
bes out of. itfelf. In this condition it is ſuffered to to fine powder, mixc.! both with gum-water and oil, 
remain, till the whole is ſufficiently, cooled; when the and applied as paints both thin and thick, and diluted 
rover is removed, and the charcoal is taken away. with different degrees of white. All of them, when 
If the whole proceſs is ſkilfully managed, the coals laid on thick, appeared of a ſtrong full black, nor 
| o exactly retain the figure of the pieces of wood: could it be judged that one was of a finer colour than 
ome are faid to have been ſo dextrous, as to char an another; diluted with white, or when ſpread thin, 
arrow without altering even the figure of the feather. ' they had all foinewhat of a bluith caſt, 
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Horns, and the bones both of fiſhes and land-animals, 
gave coals rather gloſſier and deeper - coloured than ve- 
getables; and which, in general, were very hard, ſo 
as difficultly, or not at all, to ſtain paper. Here alſo 
the hardneſs of the coal ſeemed to depend on that of 
the ſubject from whence it was prepared; for ſilk, 
woollen, leather, blood, and the fleſhy parts of aui- 
mals, yielded ſoft coals. Some of theſe differed from 
others very ſenſibly in colour: that of ivory is ſupe- 
rior to all the reſt, and undiſputably the fineſt of all 
the charcoal blacks. The animal coals had much leſs 
of the bluiſh caſt in them than the vegetable, many of 
them inclining rather to a brown. Charred pit-coal, 
on the other hand, ſeemed to have this blueneſs in a 
greater degree. | 

Charcoal is not ſoluble in any of the acids; but may 
be diffolved in conſiderable quantities by a ſolution of 
hear ſulphuris, to which it communicates a green co- 
lour. Melted with colourleſs fritts or glaſſes, it gives 
a pale yellow, dark yellow, reddiſh, browniſh, or black- 
iſh colour, according as the inflammable matter is in 
greater or leſs proportion ; the phlogiſton, or inflam- 
mable matter of the coal, ſeeming to be the direct tin- 
ging ſubſtance. When the phlogiſtic matter is thus 
diffuſed through glaſs, it is no more affected by conti- 
nued ſtrong fire than charcoal is when excluded from 
the air, 

The vapour of burning charcoal is found to be highly 
noxious, being no other than fixed air. How this af- 
fects the animal ſyſtem is explained, under the article 
Boop, ne 30, 3r. 

CHARDIN (Sir John), a celebrated traveller, was 
born at Paris in 1643. His father, who was a jewel - 
ler, had him educated in the Proteſtant religion ; after 
which he travelled into Perſia and India. He traded 
in jewels, and died at London in 1713. The account 


he wrote of his travels is much eſteemed. 


CHARENTON, the name of two towns of France, 
the one upon the Marmaude in the Bourbonnois ; the 
other in the iſle of France, near the confluence of the 
Marne with the Seine. 

CHARES the Lydian, a celebrated ſtatuary, was 
the diſciple of Lyſippus; and made the famous Coloſſus 
of the ſan in the city of Rhodes. Flouriſhed 288 years 
before Chriſt, 

CHARGE, in gunnery, the quantity of powder and 
ball wherewith a gun is loaded for execution. 

The rules for charging large pieces in war are, That 
the piece be firſt cleaned or ſcoured withinſide: that 


the proper quantity of powder be next driven in and 


rammed down ; care, however, being taken, that the 


powder, in ramming, be not bruiſed, becauſe that 


weakens its effect: that a little quantity of paper, hay, 


_ lint, or the like, be rammed over it; and that the ball 


or ſhot be intruded. If the ball be red-hot, a tompion, 
or trencher of green wood, is to be driven in before 
it. The common allowance for a charge of powder of 
a piece of ordnance, is half the weight of the ball. In 
the Britiſh navy, the allowance for 32 pounders is but 
ſeven ſixteenths of the weight of the bullet. But a 


Propoſal for late author is of opinion, that if the powder in all ſhip 


cannon whatever, was reduced to one-third weight of 
the ball, or even leſs, it would be of confiderable ad- 
vantage, not only by ſaving ammunition, but by keep- 
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ing the guns cooler and quieter, and at the 
more ettectually injuring the veſſels of t 
With the preſent allowance of powder the guns are & 
heated, and their tackle and furniture ſtrained ; and 
this only to render the bullets leſs efficacious: for , 
bullet which can but juſt paſs through a piece of tin. 
ber, and loſes almoſt all its motion thereby, has a much 
better chance of rending and fracturing it, than if | 
paſſes through with a much greater velocity, 

CHARGE, in heraldry, is applied to the 


ſame time 6 
he enemy, 


preſented on the eſcutcheon, by which the bearers . 


diſtinguiſhed from one another; and it is to be obſer. 
ved, that too many charges are not ſo honourable x 
fewer. | 

CHARGE of Lead, denotes a quantity of 36 pigs, 
See PIG. 

CHARGE fo enter Heir, in Scots law, a writing paſ. 
ſing under the ſignet, obtained at the inſtance of a ce. 
ditor, either againſt the heir of his debitor, for fixin 
upon him the debt as repreſenting the debitor, which 
is called a general charge : or, againſt the debitor him- 
ſelf, or his heir, for the purpoſe of veſting him in the 
right of any heritable ſubject to which he has made 
up no title, in order the creditor may attach that ſub- 
ject for payment of his debt, in the ſame manner as if 
his debitor or his heir were legally veſted in it by ſer- 
vice or otherwiſe. This laſt kind is called a ſpecial 
charge. 

CHARGED, in heraldry, a ſhield carrying ſome in- 
preſs or figure, is ſaid to be charged therewith ; ſo allo, 
when one bearing, or charge, has another figure added 
upon it, it is properly ſaid to be charged. 

CHARGED, in electrical experiments, is when a vial, 
pane of glaſs, or other electric ſubſtance, properly coat · 
ed on both ſides, has a quantity of electricity commu- 
nicated to it; in which caſe the one fide is always 
electrified poſitively, and the other negatively. - 

CHARIOT, a half coach, having only a ſeat behind, 
with a ſtool, at moſt, before. See Coach. 

'The chariots of the ancients, chiefly uſed in war, 
were called by the ſeveral names bigæ, trige, &c. a 
cording to the number of horſes applied to draw them, 
Every chariot carried two men, who were probably 
the warrior and the charioteer; and we read of ſeye- 
ral men of note and valour employed in driving the 
chariot. When the warriors came to encounter i 
cloſe fight, they alighted out of the chariot, and fouglt 
on foot ; but when they were weary, which often hap 
pened by reaſon of their armour, they retired ino 
their chariot, and thence annoyed their enemes 
with darts and miſſive weapons. Theſe charid 
were made ſo ſtrong, that they laſted for ſeveral ge 
nerations. 

Beſides this ſort, we find frequent mention of tit 
currus falcati, or thoſe chariots armed with hooks, 0 
eee. with which whole ranks of ſoldiers were 2 | 
off together, if they had not the art of avoiding 
danger ; theſe were not only uſed by the Perſians, * 
ans, Egyptians, &c. but we find them among the al 
cient Britons ; and notwithſtanding the imperfect" 
of ſome of the moſt neceſſary arts among that wo 
before the invaſion of the Romans, it is certain * J 
had war- chariots in great abundance, By the Gree a0 

iſtori l ſcribed b) 
Roman hiſtorians, theſe chariots are de i 
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ing names; vir. Benna, Petoritum, Currus 
— rs, Covinus, Eſſedum, and Rheda. The benna 


ſeems to have been a chariot deiigned rather fur travel- 


ling than war. It contained two perſons, who were 
called combennones, from their ſitting together in the 
ſame machine. The petoritum ſeems to have been a 
larger kind of chariot than the benna ; and is thought 
to have derived its name from the Britiſh word ped- 
war, ſignifying feur; this kind of carriage having tour 
wheels. The carrus or currus Was the common cart 
or waggon. This kind of chariot was uſed by the an- 
cient Britons, in times of peace, for the purpoſes of 
agriculture and merchandiſe ; and, in time of war, for 
carrying their baggage, and wives and children, who 
commonly followed the armies of all the Celtic nations. 
The covinus was a war-chariot, and a very terrible 
inſtrument of deſtruction; being armed with ſharp 
ſcythes and hooks for cutting and tearing all who were 
ſo unhappy as to come within its reach, This kind of 
chariot was made very flight, and had few br no men 
in it beſides the charioteer ; being deſigned to drive 
with great-force and rapidity, and to do execution 
chiefly with its hooks and ſcythes. The efledum and 
rheda were alſo war-chariots, probably of a large ſize, 
and ſtronger made than the covinus, deſigned for con- 
taining a charioteer for driving it, and one or two 
warriors for fighting, The far greateſt number of 
the Britiſh war-chariots ſeem to have been of this kind. 
Theſe chariots, as already obſerved, were to be found 
in great numbers among the Britons ; inſomuch that 
Cælar relates that Caſſibelanus, after diſmiſſing all his 
other forces, retained no fewer than 4000 of theſe 
war-chariots about his perſon. The ſame author re- 
lates, that, by continual experience, they had at laſt 
arrived at ſuch perfection in the management of their 
chariots, that in the moſt ſteep and difficult places 
they could ſtop their horſes upon full ſtretch, turn them 
which way they pleaſed, run along the pole, reſt on 
the harneſs, and throw themſelves back into their cha- 
riots, with incredible dexterity.” _ 

CyartoTs, in the heathen mythology, were ſome- 
times conſecrated to the ſun; and the ſcripture ob- 
ſerves, that Joſiah burnt thoſe which had been offer- 
ed to the ſun by the king's predeceſſors. This ſuper- 
{titious cuſtom was an imitation of the heathens, and 
principally of the Perſiaris, who had horſes and cha- 
riots conſecrated in honour of the ſun; Herodotus, 
Xenophon, and Quintus Curtius, ſpeak of white cha- 
riots crowned, which were conſecrated to the ſun, 
among the Perſians, which in their ceremonies were 
drawn by white horſes conſecrated to the ſame lumi- 
nary. 

Triumphal Chariot, was one of the principal or- 
naments of the Roman celebration of a victory. 

The Roman triumphal chariot was generally made 
of ory, round like a tower, or rather of a cylindri- 
cal figure; it was ſometimes gilt at the top, and or- 
namented with crowns ; and, to repreſent a victory 
more naturally, they uſed to ſtain it with blood. It 
was uſually drawn by four white horſes ; but often- 
pg by lions, elephants, tygers, bears, leopards, dogs, 

CHARISIA, in 


the heathen theolo a wake, or 
niglut-ſeſtival, inflit - 


uted in honour of the graces. It 
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continued the whole night, moſt vf which time was Chariſius 


'{pent in dancing; after which, cakes made of yellow 


flour mixed with honey, and other ſweetmeats, were 
diſtributed among the aſſiſtants.Chariſia is alſo ſome- 
times uſed to ſignify the {weetmeats uled on ſuch oc- 
caſions. | 
CHARISIUS, in the heathen theology, a ſurname 
given to Jupiter, The word is derived from gie, Fra- 
tia, “ grace” or“ tavour;” he being the god by whoſe 
influence men obtain the favour and affection of one 
another. On which account the Greeks uſed at their 
meal< to make a libation of a cup to Jupiter Chariſius. 
CHARISTA, a feſtival of the aicient Romans, ce- 
lebrated in the month of February, wherein the rela- 
tions by blood and marriage met, in order to preſerve 
a good correſpondence ; and that, if there happened 
to be any difference among them, it might be the more 
eaſily accommodated, by the good-humour and mirth 
of the entertainment. Ovid, Faſti. i. 617. 
CHARITY, among divines, one of the three grand. 
theological virtues, conſiſting in the love of God and 
of our neighbour, or the habit and diſpoſition of loving 
God with all our heart, and our neighbour as ourſelves. 
CHARITY is alſo uſed for the et. of a moral vir- 
tue, which conſiſts in ſupplying the neceſſities of others, 
whether with money, counſel, aſſiſtance or the like. 
CHnakiTyY-Schols, are ſchools erected and main- 
tained in various pariſhes by the voluntary contribu- 
tions of the inhabitants, for teaching poor children to 
read, write, and other neceſſary parts of education. 
See SCHOOL. - | 
CHariTyY of St Hippolitus, a religious congregation 
founded about the end of the XIV*® century, by one 
Bernardin Alvarez, a Mexican, in honour of St Hip- 
politus the martyr, patron of the city of Mexico; 


_and ag puta Pope Gregory XIII. 


CHARITY of our Lady, in church-hiſtory, a religi- 
ous order in France, which, though charity was the 
principal motive of their union, grew in length of time 
fo diſorderly and irregular, that their order dwindled, 
and at laſt became extinct. 

There is ſtill at Paris a religious order of women, 
called Nuns hoſpitallers of the charity of our lady.“ 
The religious of this hoſpital are by vow obliged to 
adminiſter to the neceſſities of the poor and the ſick, 
but thoſe only women. 

CHARLATAN,or CH4RLETAN, ſignifies an empiric 
or quack, who retails his medicines on a public ſtage, and 
draws people about hiin with his buffooneries, feats of 
activity, &c. The word, according to Calepine, comes 
from the Italian ceretano; of Cæretum, a town near 
Spoletto in Italy, where theſe impoſtors are ſaid to- 
have firft riſen. Menage derives it from ciar/ataio, 
and that from circulaturius, of circulator, a quack. 


CHARLEMAGNE, or Charles I. king of France by 


ſucceſſion, and emperor of the welt by conqueſt in 800,. 


(which laid the foundation of the dynaſty of the weſt- 
em Franks, who ruled the empire 472 years, till the 
time of Radolphus Auſpurgenſis, the founder of the 
houſe of Auſtria). Charlemagne was as illuſtrious in 
the cabinet as in the field; and, though he covld not 
write his name, was the patron of men of letters, the 
reſtorer of learning, and a wiſe legiſlator : he wanted 
only the virtue of humanity to render him the moſt 


accompliſhed 


l 
Charle- 
mi 2gne, 


l 
Charles V. 


| by {ome hiſtorians. 
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Charlemont accompliſhed of men ; but when we read of his be- 


heading 4500 Saxons, ſolely for their loyalty to their 
prince, in oppoling his conqueſts, we cannot think he 
merits the extravagant encomiums beſtowed on him 
He died in 814, in the 74** year 
ot his age, and 47th of his reign. 

France had nine ſovereigns of this name, of whom 
Charles V. merited the title of “ the wiſe,” (crown- 
ed in 1364, died in 1330): and Charles VIII. ſigna- 
lized himſelf in the field by rapid victories in Italy; 
crowaed 1483, died in 1498. ' The reſt do not de- 
ſerve particular mention in this place. See ( Ei/tory of) 
FRANCE. 

CHARLEMONT, a town of the province of Na- 
mur in the Auſtrian Netherlands, about 18 miles fouth 
of Namur. E. Long. 4. 40. N. Lat. 50. 10. 

CHARLEMONT is allo the name of a town of Ire- 
land, ſituated on the river Blackwater, in the county 
of Armagh, and province of Ulſter, about fix miles 
fouth-eatt of Dungannon. W. Long. 6. 50. N. Lat. 
50. 16. | 

CHARLEROY, a ſtrong town in the province of 
Namur, in the Auſtrian Netherlands, fituated on the 
river Sambre, about 19 miles welt of Namur. E. Long. 
4. 20, N. Lat. 50. 30. 

CHARLES MaRTEL, a renowned conqueror in 

ae early annals of France. He depoſed and reſtored 
Chilperic king of France ; and had the entire govern- 
ment of the kingdom, once with the title of mayor of 
the palace, and afterwards as duke of France ; but he 
would not accept the crown.” He died, regretted, in 
741. 

CHARLES /e Gros, emperor of the weſt in 881, king 
of Italy and Snabia, memorable for his reverſe of for- 
tune ; being dethroned at a diet held near Mentz, by 
the French, the Iralians, and the Germans, in 887 : 
after which he was obliged to ſubſiſt on the bounty of 
the archbiſhop of Mentz. He died in 888. 

CHaRLESV. (emperor and king of Spain), was ſon 
of Philip I. archduke of Auſtria, and of Jane queen of 
Caſtile. He was born at Ghent, February 24. 1500, 
and ſucceeded to the crown of Spain in 1517. Two 
vears afterwards he was choſen emperor at Francfort 
after the death of Maximilian his grandfather. He 
was a great warrior and politician: and his ambition 
was not ſatisfied with the many kingdoms and pro- 
vinces he poſſeſſed; for he is ſuppoſed, with reaſon, to 
have aſpired at univerſal empire. He is ſaid to have 
fought 60 battles, in moſt of which he was victorious. 
He took the king of France (Francis I.) priſoner, and 
fold him his liberty on very hard terms : yet after- 
wards, when the people of Ghent revolted, he aſked 
leave to paſs through his dominions ; and though the 
generous king thus had him in his power, and had an 
opportunity of revenging his ill-treatment, yet he re- 
ceived and attended him with all pomp and magni- 
ticence. He ſacked Rome, and took the Pope pri- 
ſoner; and the cruelties which his army exerciſed 
there are ſaid to have exceeded thoſe of the northern 
barbarians. Yet the pious emperor went into mourn- 
ing on account of this conqueſt; forbad the ringing of 


bells; commanded proceſſions to be made, and pray- 


ers to be offered up, for the deliverance of the Pope 
his priſoner ; yet did not Jnflift the leaſt puniſhment 
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on thole who treated the holy father and the 

with ſuch inhumanity. He is accuſed by ſome Romiſi 
Writers of favouring the Lutheran principles, Which he 
might eaſily have extirpated. But the truth is, he 
found his account in the diviſions which that ſe cs. 
caſioned; and he for ever made his adyanta of 
them, ſometimes againſt the Pope, ſometimes againſt 
France, and at other times againſt the empire ſelf 
He was a great traveller, and made 50 different jour. 
neys into Germany, Spain, Italy, Flanders, France 
England, and Africa. Though he had been ſuc, 
ful in many unjuſt enterprizes, yet his laſt attempt on 
Metz, which he beſieged with an army of 100,00, 
men, was very juſt and very unſucceſsful. 

Vexed at the reverſe of fortune which ſeemed to 
attend his latter days, and oppreſſed by ficknels, which 
unfitted him any longer from holding the reins of 
vernment with ſteadineſs, or to guide them with ad. 
drels, he reſigned his dominions to his brother Ferdi. 
nand and his ton Philip; and retreated to the mona. 
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ſtery of St Juſtus near Placentia in Eſtremadura. 

When Charles entered this retreat, he formed ſuch T 
a plan of life for himſelf as would have fuited a pri p 
vate gentleman of moderate fortune. His table wi t 
neat, but plain; his domeſtics few ; his intercourſe e 
with them familiar; all the cumberſome and ceremo- ir 
nious forms of attendance on his perſon were entirely 0 
aboliſhed, as deſtructive of that ſocial eaſe and tra- * 
quillity which he courted in order to ſooth the remain - " 
der of his days. As the mildneſs of the climate, toge- ye 
ther with his deliverance from the burdens and cares 1 
of government, procured him at firſt a conſiderable le 
remiſſion from the acute pains of the gout, with which * 
he had been long tormented, he enjoyed perhaps hi 
more complete ſatisfaction in this humble ſolitude than {1 
all his grandeur had ever yielded him. The ambitious 24 
thoughts and projects which had ſo long engroſſed and lt. 
diſquieted him, were quite effaced from his mind. 
Far from taking any part in the political tranſactions uf af 
the princes of Europe, he reſtrained his curioſity even 1 | 
from an inquiry concerning them; and he ſeemed to py 
view the buſy ſcene which he had abandoned with 15 
all the contempt and indifference ariſing from bis * 
thorough experience of its vanity, as well as from the 2 
pleaſing reflection of having diſentangled himſelf from in 
its cares. : "wi 

Other amuſements, and other objects, now occupied — 
him. Sometimes he cultivated the plants in his gar- Mi 
den with his own hands ; ſometimes he rode out t0 ( 0 
the neighbouring wood on a little horſe, the only one all 
that he kept, attended by a ſingle ſervant on foot * 
When his infirmities confined him to his apartment, the 
which often happened, and deprived him of theſe more 3 
active recreations, he either admitted a few gentlemen of 
who reſided near the monaſtery to viſit him, and en, get 
tertained them familiarly at his table ; or he employe act 
himſelf in ſtudying mechanical principles, and in form. Ka 
ing curious works of mechaniſm, of which he had ar tud 
ways been remarkably fond, and to which bis gen 2 
was peculiarly turned. With this view he had eng hac 


ged Turriano, one of the moſt ingenious artiſts of = 
age, to accompany him in his retreat. He labow* 
together with him in framing models of the moſt wie" 


f . it 
ful machines, as well as in making experiments — 1 
re 
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regard to their reſpective powers 3 and it was not ſel- 


* — of the artiſt. He relieved his mind at 


: als with lighter and more fantaſtic works of me- 
— in faſkioning puppets, which, by the ſtructure 
of internal ſprings, minncked the geſtures and actions 
of men, to the no {mall aſtoniſhment of the ignorant 
monks, who, beholding movements which they could 
not comprehend, ſometimes diſtruſted their own 
ſenſes, and ſometimes ſulpected Charles and Turriano 
of being in compact with inviſible powers. He Was 
particularly curious with regard to the conſtruction of 
clocks and watches; and having found, after repeated 
trials, that he could not bring any two of them to go 
exactly alike, he reflected, it is ſaid, with a mixture 
of ſurpriſe as well as regret on his own folly, in having 
beſtowed ſo much time and labour in the more vain at- 
tempt of bringing mankind to a preciſe uniformity of 
ſentiment concerning the intricate and myſterious doc- 
trines of religion. | 
But in what manner ſeover Charles diſpoſed of the 
reſt of his time, he conſtantly reſerved a conſiderable 
rtion of it for religious exerciſes. He regularly at- 
tended divine ſervice in the chapel of the monaſtery 
every morning and evening ; he took great pleaſure 
in reading books of devotion, particularly the works 
of St Auguſtine and St Bernard; and converſed much 
with his confeſſor, and the prior of the monaſtery, 
on pious ſubjefts. Thus did Charles paſs the firſt 
year of his retreat in a manner not unbecoming a 
man perfectly diſengaged from the affairs of this pre- 
ſent life, and ſtanding on the confines of a future 
world, either in innocent amuſements which ſoothed 
his pains, and relieved a mind worn out with exceſ- 
live application to buſineſs ; or in devout occupations, 
which he deemed neceſlary in preparing for another 
ſtate. 
But, about ſix months before his death, the gout, 
after a longer intermiſſion than uſual, returned with 
a proportional increaſe of violence. His ſhattered con- 


ſtand ſuch a ſhock. It enfeebled his mind as much as 
his body; and from this period we hardly diſcern any 
traces of that ſound and maſculine underſtanding which 
diſtinguiſhed Charles among his cotemporaries. An 
illiberal and timid ſuperſtition depreſſed his ſpirit. He 
had no reliſh for amuſements of any kind. He endea- 
voured to conform, in his manner of living, to all the 
rigour of monaſtic auſterity. He deſired no other 
lociety than that of monks, and was almoſt continu- 
ally employed in chanting with them the hymns of the 
miflal. As an expiation for his ſins, he gave himſelf 
| the diſcipline in ſecret with ſuch ſeverity, that the 

whip of cords which be employed as the inſtrument 
of his puniſhment, was found, after his deceaſe, tin- 
ged with his blood. Nor was he ſatisfied with theſe 
acts of mortification, which, however ſevere, were 
not unexampled. The timorous and diſtruſtful ſolici- 
tude which always accompanies ſuperſtition, ſtill con- 
ved to dilquiet him, and depreciating all that he 
ad done, prompted him to aim at ſomething extra- 
ordinary, at ſome new and, ſingular a& of piety that 
would diſplay his zeal, and merit the favour of hea- 


= The act on which he fixed was as wild and 
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uncommon as any that ſuperſtition ever ſuggeſted to Charles. 


the ideas of the monarch aſſiſted or perfected a diſordered fancy. He reſolved to celebrate his —— 


ſtitution had not ſtrength enough remaining to with- 


own obſequies before his death. He ordered his 


tomb to be erected in the chapel of the monaſtery. - 


His domeſtics marched thither in funeral proceſſi- 
on, with black tapers in their hands. He himſelf 
followed in his ſhroud, He was laid in his coffin 
with much ſolemnity. The ſervice for the dead was 
chanted ; and Charles joined in the prayers which were 
offered up for the reſt of his ſoul, mingled his tears 
with thoſe which his attendants ſhed, as if they had 
been celebrating a real funeral. The ceremony cloſed 
with ſprinkling holy water on the coffin in the uſual 
form, and, all the aſſiſtants retiring, the doors of the 
chapel were ſhut. Then Charles role out of the cot- 
fin, and withdrew to his apartment, full of thoſe aw- 
ful ſentiments which ſuch a ſingular ſolemnity was 
calculated to inſpire. - But either the fatiguing length 
of the ceremony, or the impreſſion which this image 
of death left on his mind, affected him fo much, that 
next day he was ſeized with a fever. His feeble 
frame could not long reſiſt its violence; and he expi- 
red on the 21** of September, after a life of 58 years, 
ſix months, and 21 days. 

CHARLES I. 2 Kings of Britain. See BrITAIN, 

CHARLES i. 5 no 49, 254. 

CHARLES XII. king of Sweden, was born in 1682, 
By his father's will, the adminiſtration was lodged in 
the hands of the queen-dowager Eleonora with five 
ſenators, till the young prince was 18: but he was 
declared major at 15, by the ſtates convened at Stock- 
holm. The beginning of his adminiſtration raiſed no 
favourable ideas of him, as he was thought both by 
Swedes and foreigners to be a perſon of mean capaci- 
ty. But the difficulties that gathered round him, ſoon 
afforded him an opportunity to diſplay his real charac- 
ter. Three powerful princes, Frederic king of Den- 
mark, Auguſtus king of Poland and elector ot Saxony, 
and Peter the Great czar of Muſcovy, preſuming 
on his youth, conſpired his ruin almoſt at the ſame 
inſtant. * Their meaſures alarming the council, they 
were for-diverting the ſtorm by negociations ; but 
Charles, with a grave reſolution that aſtoniſhed them, 
ſaid, ** I am reſolved never to enter upon an unjuſt 
* war, nor to put an end to a juſt one but by the 
« deſtruction of my enemies. My reſolution is fix- 
e ed: I will attack the firſt who ſhall declare againſt 
% me; and when I have conquered him, I may hope 
ce to ſtrike a terror into the reſt.” The old counſel- 
lors received his orders with admiration ; and were 
ſtill more ſurpriſed when they ſaw him on a ſudden 
renounce all the enjoyments of a court, reduce his 
table to the utmoſt frugality, dreſs like a common ſol- 
dier, and, full of the ideas of Alexander and Cæſar, 
propoſe thoſe 4wo conquerors for his models in every 
thing but their vices. The king of Denmark began 
by ravaging the territories of the duke of Holſtein. 
Upon this, Charles carried the war into the heart of 
Denmark; and made ſuch a proꝑreſs, that the king 
of Denmark thought it beſt to accept of peace, which 
was concluded in 1700. He next reſolved to ad- 
vance againſt the king of Poland, who had blocked up 

iga. He had no ſooner given orders for his troops 
to go into winter-quarters, than he received advice, 
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made him alter his meafures, and move toward the 
Czar; and at Narva he gained a ſurpriſing victory, 
which coſt him not above 2000 men killed and wound- 
ed. The Muſcovites were forced to retire from the 
provinces they had invaded. He purſued his con- 
queſts, till he penetrated as far as where the diet of 
Poland was fitting ; when he made them declare the 
throne of Poland vacant, and elect Staniſlaus their 
king: then making himſelf maſter of Saxony, he ob- 
liged Auguſtus himſelf to renounce the crown ot Po- 
land, and acknowledge Staniſlaus by a letter of con- 
3 on his acceſſion. All Europe was ſurpri- 
ed with the expeditious finiſhing of this great negocia- 
tion, but more at the diſintereſtedneſs of the king of 
Sweden, who ſatisfied himſelf with the bare reputa- 
tion of this victory, without demanding an inch of 
ground for enlargmg his dominions. After thus re- 
ducing the king of Denmark to peace, placing a new 
king on the throne of Poland, having humbled the 
emperor of Germany, and protected the Lutheran 
religion, Charles prepared to penetrate into Muſcovy 
in order to dethrone the Czar. He quickly obliged 
the Muſcovites to abandon Poland, purſued them into 
their own country, and won ſeveral battles over them. 
The Czar, diſpoſed to peace; ventured to make ſome 
propolals; Charles only anſwered, “ I will treat with 
ce the Czar at Moſcow.” When this haughty anſwer 
was brought to Peter, he ſaid, ©. My brother Charles 
&« {till affects to act the Alexander, but I flatter my- 
« ſelf he will not in me find a Darius.” The event 
- juſtified him : for the Muſcovites, already beaten into 
diſcipline, and under a prince of ſuch talents as Perer, 
entirely deſtroyed the Swediſh army at the memo- 
rable battle ot Pultowa, July 8. 1709.; on which de- 
ciſive day, Charles loſt the fruits of nine years labour, 
and of almoſt 100 battles! The king, with a ſmall 
troop, purſued by the Muſcovites, paſſed the Boriſt- 
henes to Oczakow in the Turkiſh territories; and 
from thence, through deſert countries, arrived at 
Bender ; where the Sultan, when informed of his ar- 
rival, ſent orders for accommodating him in the beſt 
manner, and appointed him a guard. Near Bender, 
Charles built a houſe, and intrenched himſelf; and 
had with him 1800 men, who were all clothed and 
fed, with their horſes, at the expenſe of the Grand 
Signior. Here he formed a deſign of turning the Ot- 
toman arms upon his enemies; and is faid to have had 
a promiſe from the Vizir of being fent into Muſcovy 
with 200,000 men. While he remained here, he in- 
ſenſibly acquired a taſte for books: he read the tra- 
gedies of Corneille and Racine; with the works of 
Deipreaux, whole fatires he reliſhed, but did not 
much admire his other works. When he read that 
paſſage in which the author repreſents Alexander as 
a fool and a madman, he tore out the leaf. He would 


ſonerimes play at cheſs : but when he recovered of 


his wounds, he renewed his fatigues in exercifing his 
men ; he tired three horſes a day ; and thoſe who 
courted his favour were all day in their boots. © To 
diſpoſe the Ottoman Porte to this war, he detached 
about 300 Poles and Coſaques of his retinue, with or- 
ders to paſs the Neiſter, that runs by Bender, and 
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Charles. that Narva, where count Horne was governor, was 
ä beſieged by an army of 100,000 Mufcovites. This 
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to obſerve what paſſed on the frontiers of p- 
The Muſcovite troops, diſperſed in thoſe quart 
fell immediately upon this little company, and Purlued 
them even to the territories of the Grand Sionjor 
This was what the king expected. His miniſters x 
the Porte excited the Turks to vengeance ; but the 
Czar's money removed all difficulties, and Charles 
found himſelf in a manner priſoner among the Tar. 
tars. He imagined the ſultan was ignorant of the in. 
trigues of his Grand Vizir. Poniatoſky undertook to 
make his complaints to the Grand Signior. The ful. 
tan, in anſwer, ſome days after, {ent Charles five A. 
rabian horſes, one of which was covered with a (ad. 
dle and houſing of great riches ; with an obliging let. 
ter, but conceived in ſuch general terms, as gave res. 
{on to ſuſpect that the miniſter had done nothing with. 
out the ſultan's conſent: Charles therefure refuſed 
them. Poniatofky'had the courage to form a deſign 
of depoſing the Grand Vizir ; Who accordingly was 
deprived of his dignity and wealth, and baniſhed, 
The ſeal of the empire was given to Numan Co- 
proughly : who perſuaded his maſter, that the law 
forbid him to invade the Czar, who had done bim no 
injury ; but to ſuccour the king of Sweden as an un- 
fortunate prince in his dominions. He ſent his ma- 
jeſty doo purſes, every one of which amounted to 
500 crowns, and adviſed him to return peaceably to 
his own dofninions. Charles rejected this advice, 
threatening to hang up the baſhaws, and ſhave the 
beards of any Janiſaries who brought him ſuch mel: 
fages; and ſent word that he ſhould depend upon the 
Grand Signior's promiſe, and hoped to re-enter Po- 


land as a conqueror with an army of Turks. After 


various intrigues at the Porte, an order was ſent to 
attack this head of iron, as he was called, and to take 
him either alive or dead. He ſtood a ſiege in lis 
houſe, with forty domeſtics, againſt the Turkiſh ar- * 
my; killed no leſs than 20 Janifaries with his own * 
hand; and performed prodigies of valour on a very L 
unneceſſary and unwarrantable occaſion. But the houle 
being ſet on fire, and himſeif wounded, he was at 
laſt taken priſoner, and ſent to Adrianople ; where 
the Grand Signior gave him audience, and promiſed 
to make good all the damages he had ſuſtained. At 
laſt, after a ſtay of above five years, he left Turkey; 
and, having diſguiſed himſelf, traverſed Wallaclis, 
Tranſylvania, Hungary, and Germany, attended on. 
ly by one perſon; and in 16 days riding, during which 
time he never went to bed, came to Stralſund at mid. 
night, November 21. 1714. His boots were cut from 
his {wollen legs, and he was put to bed; where when 
he had ſlept ſome hours, the firſt thing he did was te 
review his troops, and examine the tate of the fort 
fications. He ſent out orders that very day, to fe. 
new the war with more vigour than ever. But af 
fairs were now much changed: Auguſtus had recover: 
ed the throne of Poland; Sweden had loſt many al 
provinces ; and was without money, trade, mes 
troops. The kings of Denmark and Pruſſia why 
iſland of Rugen; and beſieged him in Stralſund, wie 
ſurrendered; but Charles eſcaped to Care lde 
When his country was threatened with invaſion Of 
ſo many princes, he, to the ſurpriſe of all * 
marched into Norway with 20,000 men. A 
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© few Danes might have ſtopped the Swediſh army ; 
but ſuch a quick invaſion they could not foreſee. Eu- 
rope was yet more at a loſs to find the Czar ſo quiet, 
k. and not making a deſcent upon Sweden, as he had 
before agreed with his allies. This inaction was the 
conſequence of one of the greateſt deſigns, and at the 
ſame time the molt difficult of any that were ever foi m- 
ed by the imagination of man. In ſhort, a ſcheme was 
ſet on foot for a reconciliation with the Czar ; for = 
placing Staniſlaus on the throne of Poland; and ſetting 
ames the ſecond's fon upon that of England, beſide 
reſtoring the duke of Holſtein to his dominions. 
Charles was pleaſed with theſe grand ideas, though 
without building much upon them, and gave his mi- 
nitter leave to act at large, In the mean time, Charles 
was going to make a ſecond attempt upon Norway in 
1713; and he flattered himſelf with being maſter of 
that kingdom in {ix months : but he was killed at Fre- 
dericſhall, a place of great ſtrength and importance, 
which is reckoned to be the key of that kingdom, as 
he was examining the works. — This prince experi- 
enced the extremes of proſperity and, of adverſity, 
without being ſoftened by the one, or diſturbed for a 
moment at the other; but was a man rather extraor- 
dinary than great, and fitter to be admired than imi- 
tated, He was honoured by the Turks for his rigid 
abſtinence from wine, and his regularity in attending 
public devotion. In religion he was a Lutheran, and 
a ſtrong believer in predeſtination. He wrote ſome 
obſervations on war, and on his own campaigns from 
1700 to 1709 ; but the MS. was loſt at the unfortu- 
nate battle of Pultowa. | 

CHARLES's-care, a promontory. of Virginia, in 
North America, forming the northern head-land of 
the ſtreight that enters the bay of Cheaſepeak. 

CnarLtes's-Fort, a fortreſs in the county of Cork, 
and province of Munſter, in Ireland, ſituated at the 
N of Kinſale harbour. W. Long. 8. 20. and N. 

at. 51. 21. 4} 

CHARLES'S-Town, or Charleſtoum, the capital of 
South Carolina, in North America, ſituated on a pe- 
ninſula formed by Aſhley and Cooper rivers, the for- 
mer of which is navigable for ſhips twenty miles above 
the town. W. Long. 79. o. and N. Lat. 32. 30. 

CHaRLes's-IWain, in aſtronomy, ſeven ſtars in the 
conſteilation called ara major or the Great Bear. 

CHARLETON, an iſland at the bottom of Hud- 
ſon's-bay, in North America, ſubject to Great Britain. 
W. Long. 80. o. and N. Lat. 52. 30. 

CHARLETON (Walter), a learned Engliſh phyfician 
born in 1619, was phyſician in ordinary to Charles I. 
and Charles II. one of the firſt members of the royal 
lociety, and preſident of the college of phyſicians. 

i Wrote on various ſubjects ; but at laſt his narrow 
circumſtances obliged him to retire to the iſland of 
Jerſey, where he died, in 1707. 0 | 
— CHARLOCK, the Engliſh name of the Rapnanus; 
: a very troubleſome weed among corn, being more 
Ping than almoſt any other, There are two prin- 
| Cipa kinds of it; the one with a yellow flower, the 

other with a white. Some fields are particularly ſub- 

Jett to be over- run with it, eſpecially thoſe which have 

pry ain with cow-dung alone, that being a 

e very favourable to the growth of it. The 
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farmers in ſome places are ſo ſenſible of this, that they a gk 


always mix horſe-dung with their cow-dung, when 
they uſe it for arable land, -When barley, as is often 
the caſe, is infeſted with this weed to ſuch a degree as 
to endanger the .crop, it is a very good method to 
mow: down the charlock in May, when it is in flower, 
cutting it ſo low as juſt to take off the tops of the 
leaves of barley with it : by this means the barley will 
get up above the weed ; and people have got four 
quarters of grain from an acre of ſuch land as would 
have ſcarce yielded any thing without this expedient, 
Where any land is particularly ſubject to this weed, 
the beſt method is.to ſow it with gralsFeed, and make 
a paſture of it ; for then the plant will not be trouble- 
ſome, it never growing where there is a coat of graſs 
upon the ground. 

Queen CHARLOTTE's IsLanD, an iſland in the 
ſouth ſea, firſt diſcovered by captain Wallis in the Dol- 
phin, in 1767, who took poſſeſſion of it in the name 
of King George III. Here is good water, and plen- 
ty of cocoa-nuts, palm-nuts, and ſcurvy-graſs. The 
inhabitants are of a middle ſtature, and dark com- 
plexion, with long hair hanging over their ſhoulders ; 
the men are well made, and the women handiome ; 
their cloathing is a kind of coarſe cloth, or matting, 
which they faſten about their middle. : 

Queen CHRARLOTTE's Lands, a cluſter of ſouth- ſea 
iſlands diſcovered in 1767 by captain Carteret, He 
counted ſeven, and there were ſuppoſed to be many 
more. The inhabitants of theſe iflands are deſcribed 
as extremely.nimble and vigorous, and almoſt as well 
qualified to live in the water, as upon land: they are 
very warlike; and, on a quarrel with ſome of captain 


Carteret's people, they attacked them with great re- 


ſolution ; mortally wounded the maſter and three of 
the ſailors; were not at all intimidated by the fire- 
arms ; and at laſt, notwithſtanding the averſion of 
captain Carteret to ſhed blood, he was obliged to ſe- 
cure the watering places by firing grape-ſhot into the 
woods which deſtroyed many of the inhabitants. 
Theſe iſlands lie in S. Lat. 119. E. Long. 164%, They 
are ſuppoſed to be the Santa Cruz of Mandana, who 
died there in 1595. 

CHARM, a term derived from the Latin carmen, a 
« verſe;” and uſed to denote a magic power, or ſpell, 
by which, with the aſſiſtance of the devil, ſorcerers 
and witches were ſuppoſed to do wonderful things, 


far ſurpaſſing the power of nature. 


CHARNEL, or CHARNEL-HOUSE, a kind of por- 
tico or gallery, uſually in or near a church-yard, over 
which were anciently laid the bones of the dead, after 
the fleſh was wholly conſumed. Charnel-houſes are 
now uſually adjoining to the church. | 

CHARON, in fabulous hiſtory, the ſon of Erebus 
and Nox, whole office was to ferry the fouls of the 
deceaſed over the waters of Acheron, for which each 
ſoul was to pay a piece of money. For this reaſon 
the Pagans had a cuſtom of putting a piece of money 
into the mouth of the dead, in order that they might 
have ſomething to pay Charon for their paſſage. + 


CHARONDAS, a celebrated legiſlator of the Thu- 


rians, and a-native of Catanea in Sicily, flouriſhed 446 
before. Chriſt, He forbad any perſon's appearing ar- 
med in the public aſſemblies of the nation; but one 
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Charondas. 
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Charoſt day going thither in haſte, without thinking of his 


Chart. 


ſword, he was no ſooncr made to obſerve his miſ- 
take than he ran it through his body, 

CHAROST, a town ot France, in Berry, with the 
title of a duchy. It is ſeated on the river Arnon, 
E. Long. 2. 15. N. Lat. 46. 56. i 

CHARO LX, a town of France, in the Bourbonnois, 
ſeated on an eminence, near the river Sioulle. It 
has two pariſhes, which are in different dioceſes. 
E. Long. 3. 15. N. Lat. 46. 10. 

CHARPENTIER (Francis) dean of the French 
academy, wag born in 1620. His early capacity in- 
clined his friends to educate him for the bar: but he 
was much more delighted with the ſtudy of languages 
and antiquity, than of the law ; and preterred repoſe 
to tumult. M. Colbert made uſe of him in eſtabliſh- 
ing his new academy of. medals and inſcriptions; and 
no perſon of that learned ſociety contributed more 
than himſelf toward that noble ſeries of medals which 
were ſtruck on the conſiderable events that diſtingui- 
med the reign of Lewis XIV. He publiſhed ſeveral 
works, which were all well received; and died in 
1702. 

CHARR, in ichthyology. See SaLMo. 

CHARRON (Peter), the author of a book intitled 
Of Wiſdom, which gained him great reputation, was 
born at Paris in the year 1541. After being advocate 
in the parliament of Paris for five or ſix years, he ap- 
plied himſelf to divinity ; and became ſo great a 
preacher, that the biſhops of ſeveral dioceſes offered 
him the higheſt dignities in their gift. He died at 
Paris, ſuddenly in the ſtreet, November 16, 1603. 

CHART, or SEA-CHART, an hydrographical map, 
or a projection of ſome part of the earth's ſuperficies in 
plano, for the uſe of navigators. 

Charts differ very conſiderably from geographical 
or land maps, which are of no uſe in navigation. Nor 
are ſea- charts all of the ſame kind, ſome being what 
we call plane-charts, others mercator-charts,and others 
globular charts. 

Plane Chart, is a repreſentation of ſome part of 
the ſuperficies of the terraqueous globe, in which the 
meridians are ſuppoſed parallel to each other, the 
parallels of latitude at equal diſtances, and conſequent- 
ly the degrees of latitude and longitude every where 
equal to each other. See PLANE Chart. 

Mercator CHART, is that where the meridians are 
ſtraight lines, parallel to each other, and equidiſtant ; 
the parallels are alſo ſtraight lines, and parallel to 
each other : but the diſtance between them increaſes 
from the equinoctial towards either pole, in the ratio 
of the ſecant of the latitude to the radius. See NAvI- 
CATION, Sect. iv. 

Ciabulur CHART, a meridional projection, wherein 
the diſtance of the eye from the plane of the meridi- 
an, upon which the projection is made, is ſuppoſed to 
be equal to the fine of the angle 459. This projection 
comes the neareſt of all to the nature of the globe, be- 
cauſe the meridians therein are placed at equal diſ- 
rances ; the parallels alſo are nearly equidiſtant, and 
conſequently the ſeveral parts of the earth have their 
proper proportion of magnitude, diſtance, and ſitua- 
tion, ne rly the eme as on the globe itlelf, See 
GIII Frejection. 
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Chorographic CuarTs, deſcriptions of partir 4 
countries. See CHOROGROPHY., 
Heliographic CHART, deſcriptions of the bod of | 


the ſun, and of the maculz or ſpots obſerved in x 1 


See ASTRONOMY, n 14,.—18. and 33,—30, 
24 Plate XLII. fig. 1. ee 

Hydrographic Chu rs, ſheets of large w 
on — parts of the land and fon are dee, 
with their reſpective coaſts, harbours, ſounds, fat 
rocks, ſhelves, ſands, Cc. together with the lo nude 
and latitude of each place, and the points of the com. 
paſs. See MERCATOR“ Chart. 

Selenographic CHARTS, particular deſcriptions of 
the ſpots, appearances, and maculæ of the moon, 
ASTRONOMY, ne 19. and 40,—-43. and 34 Plate XIII. 

Topographic CHaRrTs, draughts of ſome ſmall party 
of the earth only, or of ſome particular places, without 
regard to its relative ſituation, as London, York, gc, 

CHARTA, or CarT4, primarily ſignifies a fort of 
paper made of the plant papyrus or biblus. See Pi. 
PER, and CHARTER. 

ChARTA Emporetica, in pharmacy, Cc. a kind of 
paper made very ſoft and porous, uſed to filter withal, 
See FILTRATION, Cc. 

CHARTA is allo uſed in our ancient cuſtoms for a 2 
charter, or deed jn writing. See CHARTER. 

ChARTA Hag ha, the great charter, is an ancient in- 
ſtrument, containing ſeveral privileges and liberties 
granted to the church and ſtate by Edward the cn. 
feſſor; together with others relating to the feudil 
laws of William the conqueror, granted by Henry J.; 
all confirmed by the ſucceeding princes above thirty 
times. See Law, nꝰ 31. par. peuult. 

CHARTER, in law, a written inſtrument, or exi- 
dence of things acted between one perſon and aro- 
ther. The word charter comes from the Latain carta, 
anciently uſed for a public and authentic act, a donation, 
contract, or the like; from the Greek xaprns, © thick pa. 
per” or © paſteboard,“ whereon public acts were wont 
to be written. Britton divides charters into thoſe of 
the king, and thoſe of private perſons. 1. Charters 
the king, are thoſe whereby the king paſſeth any 
grant to any perſon or body politic, as a charter of 
emption of privilege, c.; charter of pardon, where: 
by a man is forgiven a felony, or other offence com. 
mitted againſt the king's crown and dignity ; charter 
of the foreſt, wherein the laws of the foreſt are com 
priſed, ſuch as the charter of Canutus, Cc. 2. Charters 
of private perſons, are decds and inſtruments for the 
conveyance of lands, &c. And the purchaſer of lands 
ſhall have all the charters, decds, and evidences, as ff. 
cident to the ſame, and for the maintenance of his title. 

CHaRrTER-Governments in America, See C0108 

CH aRTER-Land, ſuch land as a perſon holds by ch, 
ter; that is, by evidence in writing, otherwile ca 
freehold. 8 x 

CHARTERPARTY, in commerce, denotes the in · 
ſtrument of freighiage, or artieles of agreement 
the hire of a veſſel. Sce FREIGHT, Cc. 

The charterparty is to be in writing ; and to be gh 
ed both by the proprietor or the maſter of the * 
and the merchant who freights it. It is to conta me 
name and the burden of the veſſel ; thoſe of 22 
ter and the freighter ; the price or rate of frei 
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the time of loading and unloading ; and the other 
conditions agreed on. It is properly a deed, or poli- 
cy, whereby the maſter or proprietor of the veſſel 
to furniſh immediately a tight ſound veſſel, 
well equipped, caulked, and ſtopped, provided with an- 
chors, {ails, cordage, and all other furniture to make 
the voyage required, as equipage, hands, vxtuals, and 
other inunitions ; in conſideration of a certain lum to 
be paid by the merchant for the freight. Laſtly, the 
ſhip with all its furniture, and the cargo, are reſpec- 
tively ſubjected to the conditions of the charlcrparly. 
The charterparty differs from a bill of lading, in that 
the firſt is tor the entire freight, or lading, and that 
both for going and returning; whereas the latter is 
only for a part of the freight, or at moſt only for the 
voyage one way. 

The preſident Boyer ſays, the word comes from 
hence, that per medium charta incidebatur, et ſic ſiebat 
charta partita ; becaule, in the time when notaries 
were leſs common, there was only one inſtrument 
made for both parties : this they cut in two, and gave 
each his portion ; and joined them together at their re- 
turn, to-know if each had done his part. This he ob- 
ſerves to have ſeen practiſed in his time ; agreeable 
to the method of the Romans, who, in their itipula- 
tions, uſed to break a ſtaff, each party retaining a 
moiety thereof as a mark. 

CHARTOPHYLAX, the name of an officer of the 
church ef Conſtantinople, who attends at the door of 
the rails when the ſacrament is adminiſtered, and gives 
notice to the prieſts to come to the holy table. He 
repreſents the patriarch upon the bench, tries all ec- 
cleſiaſtical cauſes, keeps all the marriage regiſters, aſ- 
fiſts at the conſecration, of biſhops, and preſents the 
biſhop elect at the folemnity, and likewiſe all other 
ſubordinate cler This office reſembles in ſome 
ſhape that of the 6iblisthecarins at Rome. 

CHARTRES, a large city of France, in the pro- 
vince of Orleanois, ſituated on the river Eure, in 
E. Long. 1. 22. N. Lat. 48. 47. It is a biſhop's ſee. 

CHARTREUSE, or CHARTREUSE-GRAND, a ce- 
lebrated monaſtery, the capital of all the convents of 
the Carthuſian monks, ſituated on a ſteep rock in the 
middle of a large foreſt of fir-trees, about ſeven miles 
north-eaſt of Grenoble, in the province of Dauphine 
in France: E. Long. 5. 5. N. Lat. 45. 20. See Car- 
THUSIANS, | 

From this mother-convent, all the others of the 
ſame order take their name; among which was the 
Chartreuſe of London, corruptly called the charter- 
houſe, now converted into an hoſpital, and endowed 
w'th a revenue of 600 l. per aun. 

Here are maintained 80 decayed gentlemen, not 
under 50 years of age: alſo 40 boys are educared 
and fitted either for the univerſity or trades. Thoſe 
lent to the univerſity, have an exhibition of 20 l. a- 
year for cight years; and have an immediate title to 
nine church-livings in the gift of the governors of the 
hoſpiral, v ho are ſixteen in number, all perſons of the 
frit diftintion, and take their turns in the nomination 
ot penſioners and ſcholars. 

C HARYBDIS, a celebrated whirlpool in the ſtraits 
of Meflina between Italy and Sicily; much taken no- 
uce of by the ancient hiſtorians and poets, and de- 
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ſcribed by them in terms of the greateſt horror. It Chartulary 


is ſtill dangerous, but not ſo formidable as in former 
ages; Mr Brydone only ſays, that “ it often occaſions 
ſuch an inteſtingeand irregular motion in the water, 
that the helm loſes moſt of its power, and ſhips have 
the greateſt Gitticulty to get into the harbour of Meſſi- 
na, even with the faireſt wind that can blow. He con- 
jectures that it is formed by the falciform promontory 
of the iſland of Sicily, which makes part of the harbour a- 
bove mentioned, along with ſome other cauſes unknown. 

CHAR TULARY, CHARTULARIUS, a title given to 
an ancient officer in the Latin church, who had the 
care of charters and papers relating to public affairs. 
The chartulary preſided in eccleſiaſtical judgments, in 
lieu of the pope. In the Greek church the chartulary 
was called chartophylax ; but his office was there much 
more conſiderable; and ſome even diſtinguiſh the 
chartulary from the chartophylax in the Greek church. 


See CHARTOPYLAX. 


CHASE, orCHace, in law, is uſed for a driving of 
cattle to or from any place; as to a diſtreſs, or ſort- 
ler, &c. 

CASE, or Chace, is alſo a place of retreat for deer 
and wild beaſts; of a middle kind between a foreſt 
and a park, being uſually leſs than- a foreſt, and not 
poſſeſſed of fo many privileges; but wanting, v. g. 


courts of attachment, ſwainmote, and juſtice-ſeart “. *Sec Fare. 


Yet it is of a large extent, and ſtocked both with a 
1 diverſity of wild beaſts or game, and more 
eepers than a park. Crompton obſerves, that a fo- 
reſt cannot be in the hands of a ſubject but it forth- 
with loſes its name, and becomes a chaſe; in regard 
all thoſe courts loſe their nature when they come into 
the hands of a ſubject; and that none but a king can 
make a lord chief juſtice in eyre of the foreit. See 
JusTICE in Hre. 
The following hiſtory of the Engliſh chafes is given 


by Mr Pennant : “ At firſt the beaſts of chaſe bad this + Bifi. 
whole iſland for their range; they knew no other li- Zo0/. i. 42. 


mits than the ocean, nor confeſſed any particular ma- 
ſter. When the Saxons had eſtabliſhed themſelves in 
the heptarchy, they were reſerved by each ſovereign 
for his own particular diverſion :. hunting and war, in 
thoſe uncivilized ages, were the only employ of the 
great; their active, but uncultivated minds, being ſuſ- 
ceptible of no pleaſures but thoſe of a violent kind, 
ſuch as gave exercile to their bodies, and prevented- 
the pam of thinking. 

« But as the Saxon kings only appropriated thoſe 
lands to the uſe of foreits which were unoccupied, fo 
no individuals received any injury: but when the con- 
queſt had ſettled the Norman line on the throne, this 
paſſion ſor the chace was carried to an excels, which 
involved every civil right in a general ruin : it ſuper- 
ſeded the cunlideration of religion even in a ſuperſti- 
tious age: the village-communnries, nay even the moſt 
ſacred edifices, were turned into one vait waſte, to 
make room for animals, the objects of a lawlets ty- 
rant's pleaſure. The new foreſt in Hamplhire is too 
trite an inſtance to be dwelt on; fanguinary laws were 
enacted to preſerve the game; and in the reigns of 
Wilham Rufus, and Henry I. it was lets criminal 
to deſtroy one of the human fpecies than a beaſt of 
chaſe. Thus it continued while the Norman line fi- 
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led the throne ; but when the Saxon line was reſtored 
under Henry II. the rigour of the foreſt laws was im- 
mediately ſoftened. 

« When our barons began to form a power, they 
claimed a vaſt, but more limited tract for a diverſion 
that the Engliſh were always fond of. They were 
very jealous of any encroachments on their reſpective 
bounds, which were often the cauſe of deadly feuds: 
ſuch a one gave cauſe to the fatal day of *Ghevy-chace ; 
a fact which, though recorded only in a ballad, may, 
from what we know of the manners of the times, be 
founded on truth: not that it was attended with all 
the circumſtances which the author of that natural but 
heroic compoſition hath given it; for, on that day, 
neither a Percy, nor a Deuglas fell: here the poet 
ſeems to have claimed his privilege, and mixed with 
this fray ſome of the events of the battle of Otter- 
bourne. 

« When property became happily more divided 
by the relaxation of the feodal tenures, theſe exten- 
ſive hunting-grounds became more limited ; and as 
tillage and huſbandry increaſed, the beaſts of chace 
were obliged to give way to others more uſeful to the 
community. The vaſt tracts of land, before dedica- 
ted to hunting, were then contracted; and, in propor- 
tion as the uſeful arts gained ground, either loſt their 
* deſtination, or gave riſe to the invention of 
parks. Liberty and the arts ſeem coeval; for when 
once the latter got footing, the former protected the 
labours of the induſtrious from being ruined by the li- 
centious ſportſman, or being devoured by the objects 
of his diverſion : for this reaſon, the ſubjects of a de- 
ſpotic government ſtill experience the inconventen- 
cies of vaſt waſtes, and foreſts, the terrors of the 
neighbouring huſbandmen; while in our well regu- 
lated monarchy very few chaces remain. The Eng- 
liſh ſtill indulge themſelves in the pleaſures of hunting; 
but confine the deer-kind to parks, of which England 
boaſts of more than any other kingdom in Europe. 
The laws allow every man his pleaſure ; but confine 
them in {uch bounds as prevents them from being in- 
jurious to the meaneſt of the community, Before the 
Reformation, the prelates ſeem to have guarded ſuf- 
ficiently againſt this want of amuſement, the ſee of 
Norwich, in particular, being poſſeſſed, about that 
time, of thirteen parks. 

CHasE, in the ſea-language, is to purſue a ſhip; 
which is alſo called giving chaſe. 

Stern Caass, is when the chaſer follows the chaſed 
aſtern directly upon the ſame point of the compals. 

To lie with a Ship's fore-foet in a CHASE, is to fail 
and mcet with her by the neareſt diſtance; and ſo to 
croſs her in her way, or to come acrols her fore- foot. 

A ſhip is ſaid to have a good chaſe, when ſhe is fo 
built foreward on, or a- ſtern, that ſhe can carry many 
guns to ſhoot forewards or backwards; according to 
ir ſhe is ſaid to have a good foreward, or good ſlern, 
chaſe. 

CnasE-Crns, are ſuch whoſe ports are either in the 
head (and then they are uſed in chaſing of others); or 
in the ſtern, which are only uſeful when they are pur- 
ſacd or chaſed by any other ſhip. 

CASE AA Gun, is the whole bore or length of a 
piece taken within- ſide. 


Wild. gooſe C HASE, a term uſed to expreſs a ſor; bf 


racing on horſevack uſed formerly, which reſembled ? 


the fly ing of wild-geele ; thoſe birds generally 


in a train one after another, not in confuſed flocks 2 
other birds do. In this fort of race the two horf, 


after running twelve ſcore yards, had liberty, 


horſe ſoever could take the, leading, to ride What 
ground the jockey pleated, the hindmoſt horſe bein 

bound to follow him within a certain diſtance agreed 
on by the articles, or elte to be whipped in by the 
tryers and judges who rode by ; and whichever horſe 
could diſtance the other, won the race. This fort of 
racing was not long in common uſe ; for it was found 


going i 


Which 


inhuman, and deitructive to good horles, when two 
ſuch were matched together. For in this caſe neither 
was able to diſtance the other till they were both 
ready to fink under their riders ; and often two very 


good horſes were both ſpoiled, and the wagers 


forced 


to be drawn at laſt. The miſchief of this ſort of ra. 
cing ſoon brought in the method now in uſe, of run- 


ning only for a certain quantity of ground, and 
mining the plate or wager by the coming in 
the poſt. | 


deter. 


firſt at 


CuastNG of Gold, Silver, &c. See ENCHasiNG, 


CHASTE-TREE. See VITEX. 


CHASTITY; purity of the body, or freedom from 
obſcenity.— The Roman law juſtifies homicide in de- 
fence of the chaſtity, either of one's ſelf or relations; 
and fo allo, according to Selden, ſtood the law in the 
Jewiſh republic. Our law likewiſe juſtifies a woman 


for killing a man who attempts to raviſh her. 


So the 


huſband or father may juſtify killing a man who at- 
tempts a rape upon his wife or daughter ; but not if 
he takes them in adultery by conſent : for the one is 
forcible and felonions, but not the other. And with- 
out doubt the forcibly attempting a crime of a {til 
more dcteſtable nature, may be equally reliſted by the 
death of the unnatural aggreſſor. For the one uniform 
principle that runs through our own and all other laws 


ſeems to be this, that where a crime in itſelf 


capital 


is endeavoured to be committed by force, it is lawful 
to repel that force by the death of the party attempt- 


ing. 


CHATEAU-8R1ANT, a town of France in Brittany, 


with an old caftle. W. Long. 1. 20. N. Lat. 47. 4 
CHATEAU-Chinon, a town of France in Nivernots 


and capital of Morvant, with a conſiderable manufac 


ture of cloth. E. Long. 3. 48. N. Lat. 47. 2. 


CnaTtauv-Daruphin, a very ſtrong caſtle of Pied 
mont in Italy, and in the marquiſatè of Saluces, be- 


longing to the king of Sardinia. It was taken 


combined army of France and Spain in 1744, and was 


reſtored by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. 


CHaTEay-4u-Loir, a town of France in the Maine, 
famous for ſuſtaining a ſiege of ſeven years againſt the 
Count of Mans. It is ſeated on the river Loit, u 


E. Long. o. 25. N. Lat. 47. 40. 


CnaTEau-Dun, an ancient town of France, n 
capital of the Dunois, with a caſtle and rich mona 
ry; ſeated on an eminence near the river Lot, 1 


E. Long. 1. 26. N. Lat. 48. 4. 


CHaATEAu-VNerf, the name of ſeveral town of 
France, viz. one in Perche ; another in Angum® 
the river Chareme, near Angouſeline; a third in N 


by the 


and 
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Berry, 
eated 
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ſeated on the river Cher; and ſeveral other ſmall places, 
CHATEAU=Porticn, a town of F rance, in Cham- 
pagiie, and in a diltrict called Portien, with a caſtle 
built on a rock, ncar the river Aine. E. Long. 4. 23. 
] o . 3 . 
1 ve . a town of France in the Gate- 
nois, where clothes are made for the army, and where 
there is a trade in ſaffron. E. Long. 2. 25. N. Lat, 
48. 0. This is allo the name of a town of Touraine, 
in France, with the title of a marquiſate. E. Long. 
2. 41. N. Lat. 47. 22. "og | 
CuarEau-Ronux, a town of France, in Berry, with 
the title of a duchy. It has a cloth-manufacture, and 
is ſeated in a very large pleaſant plain on the river 
lndre, in E. Long. I. 47. N. Lat. 46. 49. 
CHaTEaU-Thirrra, a town of France, in Cham- 


pagne, with the title of a duchy, and a handſome 


caitle on an eminence, ſeated on the river Maine, in 
E. Long. 3. 23. N. Lat. 49+ 12. | 

ChaArTEAU-lilain, a towu of France, in Champagne, 
with a caſtle, and tlie title of a duchy; ſeated on the 
river Aujon. E. Long. 2. 59. N. Lat. 48. o. 

CHATEL, or CHAT E, a town of Lorrain, in the 
Volque, ſeated on the river Moſelle, eight miles from 
Mirecourt. 

CaaTEL-Aillon, a maritime town of France, in 
Saintonge, five miles from Rochelle ; formerly very 
conſiderable, but is now greatly decayed. 

CHaTEL-Ghalon, a tuwn of France, in Franche 
Comte, remarkable for its abbey of benedictiue nuns, 
E. Long. 5. 25. N. Lat. 46. 50. | 

CHATELET, a town of the Netherlands, in Na- 
mur, ſeated on the Sambre, in the biſhoprick of Liege. 
E. Long. 4. 28. N. Lat. 50. 25. | 

CHATELET, the name of certain courts of juſtice 
eſtablihed in ſeveral cities in France. The grand 
chatelet at Paris, is the place where the preſidial or 
ordinary court of juſtice of the provoſt of Paris is kept; 
conſiſting of a preſidial, a civil chamber, a criminal 
chamber, and a chamber of policy. The little chate- 
let is an ol4 fort, now ſerving as a priſon. 

CHATELLERAULT, a town. of France, in Poitou, 
with the title of a duchy ; ſeated in a fertile and plea- 
lant country, on the river Vienne, over which there 
* handſome ſtone- bridge. E. Long o. 40. N. Lat. 
49. 34. A 

CHATHAM, a town of Kent, adjoining to Ro- 
cheſter, and ſeated on the river Medway. It is the 
principal ſtation of the royal navy; and the yards and 
magazines are furniſhed with all ſorts of naval ſtores, 
as well as materials for building and rigging the largeſt 
men of war. The_entrance into the river Medway 
is defended by Sheerneſs and other ſorts ; and, in the 
year 1757, by direction of the duke of Cumberland, 

everal additional fortifications were begun at Cha- 
tham ; lo that now the ſhips are in no danger of an 
ſult, either by land or water, It has a church; a cha- 
pel of eaſe ; and a ſhip uſed as a church for the ſailors: 
It has like wiſe about 300 houſes, moſtly low, and built 
With brick ; the ſtreets are narrow, and paved; and 
= contains about 3000 inhabitants. The principal em- 
ployment of the labouring hands is ſhip-building in 


the king's yard bets 
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CHATIG AN, a town of Alia, in the kingdom of ng 0 


Bengal, on the moſt eaſterly branch of the river Gan- 
ges. It is but a poor place, though it was the firit 
the Portugueſe ſettled at in theſe parts, and who itil 
keep a fort of poilcfiion, It has but a few cotton ma- 
nuſactures; but atfords the beit timber for building of 
any place, about it. The inhabitants are {o ſuſpicious 
of each other, that they always go armed with a 
ſword, piſtol, and blunderbuis, not excepting the 
prieſts. It is ſubjeét to the Great Mogul. E. Long. 
91. 10. N. Lat 23. o. X 
CHATILLON-$suk-SEINE, a town of France, in 
Burgundy, divided into two by the river Seine. It 
is 22 miles from Langres, and 40 from Dijon; and 
has iron-works in its neighbuurhood. E. Long. 4. 33. 
N. Lat. 47. 45. ; 
CHATRE, a town of France, in Berry, ſeated on 


the river Indres, 37 miles from Bourges. It carries 


on a conſiderable trade in cattle, E. Long. I. 55. 
N. Lat. 46. 35. | 

CHATTELS, a Norman term, under which were 
anciently comprehended all moveable goods; thoſe 
immoveable being termed ff, or fee. 

CHATTELS, in the modern ſenſe of the word, are 
all forts of goods, moveable or immoveable, except 
ſuch as are in the nature of frechold. 

CHATTERER, in ornithology. - See AMPELIS. 

CHAUCER (Sir Geofrey,) an eminent Engliſh poet 
in the 14th century, born at London in 1328. After 
he left the univerſity he travelled into Holland, France, 
and other countries. Upon his return he entered him- 
ſelf in the Inner-temple, where he ſtudicd the muni— 
cipal laws of England. His firſt ſtation at court was 
page to Edward III. and he had a penſion granted 
him by that prince till he could otherwile provide 
for him. Soon after we find him gentleman of the 
king's privy chamber; next year, ſhicld-bcarer to the 
king. Eſteemed and honoured, he ſpent his younger 
days in a conſtant attendance at court, or for the moſt 
part living near it, in a ſquare ſtone houſe near the 
Park-gate at Woodſtock, itill called Chaucer's houſe. 

Soon after, having got the duke of Lancaſter for 
his patron, Chaucer bęgan every day to riſe in great- 
neſs. In 1373 he was ſent, with other perſons, to 
the republic of Genoa to hire ſhips for the king's navy 
(our want of ſhipping in thoſe rimes being uſually ſup- 
plied by ſuch means) ; and the king was ſo well ſatiſ- 
fied with his negociation, that, on his return, he ob- 
tained a grant of a pitcher of wine daily in the port 
of London, to be delivered by the butler of England; 
and ſoon after was made comptroller of the cuſtoms 
for wool, wool-fells, and hides; an office which he 
diſcharged with great diligence and integrity. At this 
period, Chaucer's income was about L. looo a year; 
a ſum which in thoſe days might well enable him to 
live, as he ſays he did, with dignity in office, and ho— 
ſpitality among his friends. It was in this meridian 
blaze of proſperity, in perfect health of body and peace 
of mind, that he wrote his moſt humorous poems. 
His ſatires againſt the prieſts were probably written 
to oblige his patron the duke of Lancaſter, who fa- 
voured the cauſe of Wickliff, and endeavoured to ex- 
poſe the clergy to the indignation of the people. In 
the laſt year of Edward III. our poet was employed 
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Chaucer. 
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| Chancer, in a commiſſion to treat with the French; and in the 
— — beginning of king Richard's reign, he was in ſome de- 


gree of favour at court. 

The duke of Lancaſter at laſt finding his views 
checked, began to abandon Wickliffe's party: upon 
which, Chaucer likewiſe, how much ſoever he had 
eſpouſed that divine's opinions, thought it prudent to 
conceal them more than he had done. With the 
duke's intereſt that of Chaucer entirely ſunk ; and the 
former paſſing over ſea, his friends felt all the malice 
of the oppolite party. Theſe misfortunes occaſioned 
his writing that excellent treatiſe The Teſlament of 
Love, in imitation of Boethius on the conſolation of 
philoſophy. Being much reduced, he retired to Wood- 
ſtock, to comfort himſelf with ftudy, which produced 
his admirable treatiſe of the 4/{ro/abe. 

The duke of Lancaſter at laſt ſurmounting his trou- 
bles, married lady Catharine Swynford, ſiſter to Chau- 
cer's wife; ſo that Thomas Chaucer, our poet's ſon, 
became allied to moſt of the nobility, and to ſeveral 
of the kings of England. Now the ſun began to ſhine 
upon Chaucer with an evening ray ; for by the influ- 
ence of the duke's marriage, he again grew to a con- 
ſiderable ſhare of wealth. But being now 70, he re- 
tired to Dunnington-caſtle near Newbury. He had 
not enjoyed this retirement long before Henry IV. ſon 
of the duke of Lancaſter, aſſumed the crown, and in 
the firſt year of his reign gave our poet marks of his 
favour. But however pleaſing the change of affairs 
might be to him at firſt, he afterwards found no ſmall 
inconveniencies from it. The meaſures and grants 
of the late king were annulled ; and Chaucer, in or- 
der to procure treſh grants of his penſions, left his re- 
tirement, and applied to court: where, though he 
gained a confirmation of ſome grants, yet the fatigue 
of attendance, and his great age, prevented him from 
enjoying them, He fell ſick at London; and ended 
his days in the 72d year of his age, leaving the world 
as though he deſpiſed it, as appears from his ſong of 
Flie from the Preſe. The year before his death he 
had the happineſs, if at his time of life it might be ſo 
called, to ſee the ſon of his brother-in-law (Hen, IV.) 
ſeated on the throne. He was interred in Weſtmin- 
ſter abbey; and in 1556, Mr Nicholas Bingham, a 
gentleman of Oxford, at his own charge, erected a 
handſome monument for .him there. Caxton firſt 
printed the Canterbury tales; but his works were firſt 
collected, and publiſhed in one volume folio, by Wil- 
liam Thyne, London, 1542. They were afterwards 
reprinted in 1561, 1598, 1602. Oxford, 1721. 

Chaucer was not only the firſt, but one of the beſt 
poets which theſe kingdoms ever produced. He was 
equally great in every ſpecies of poetry which he at- 
tempted ; and his poems in general poſſeſs every kind 
of excellence, even to a modern reader, except me- 
lody and accuracy of meaſure ; defects which are to be 
attributed to the imperfect ſtate of our language, and 
the infancy of the art in this kingdom at the time when 
he wrote. As he is the father of Engliſh poetry, (ſays 
Mr Dryden, ) ſo I hold him in the ſame degree of vene- 
ration as the Grecians held Homer, or the Romans Vir» 
gil; he is a perpetual fountain of good ſenſe, learned in 
all ſciences, and therefore ſpeaks properly on all ſub- 
jects: as he knew what to ſay, ſo he knows alſo when 
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to leave off; a continence which is practiſed by few 
writers, and ſcarcely by any of the ancients, excen + 
Virgil and Horace.” This character Chaucer cer. | 
tainly deſerved. He had read a great deal; and wa, © 
a man of the world, and of ſound judgement, Ie 
was the firſt Engliſh poet who wrote poctically, as Dr 
Johnſon obſerves in the preface to his dictionary, ang 
he might have added) who wrote like a gentleman 
He had alſo the merit of improving our language =y 
ſiderably, by the introduction and naturalization of 
words from the Prover:gal, at that time the moſt po- 
liſhed dialect in Europe. 5 

CHAUD-MEDLEY, in law, is of much the ſame im. 
port with CHance-/Hedley. The former in its etymo- 
logy ſignifies an affray in the heat of blood or paſſion; 
the latter, a caſual affray. The latter is in common 
ſpeech too often erroneouſly applied to any manner 
of homicide by miſadyenture ; whereas it appears by 
the ſtat. 24 Hen. VIII. c. 5. and ancient books (Staundf. 
P. C. 16.) that it is properly applied to ſuch killing a 
happens in ſelf-defence, upon ſudden rencounter, 

CHAUL, a town of the Eaſt Indies, on the coaſt 
of Malabar, in the province of Blagana, and king. 
dom of Viſapour. Its river affords a good harbour 
for {mall veſlels. The town is fortified, and ſo is the 
iſland on the fbuth fide of the harbour. It had for- 
merly a good trade, but is now miſerably poor, It 
was taken by the Portugueſe in 1507, to whom it ſtill 
belongs. It is fifteen miles ſouth of Bombay, and five 
miles from the ſea. E. Long. 72. 45. N. Lat. 18. 30. 

CHAULIEU (William Amfrye de), abbe d'Amale, 
one of the moſt polite and ingenious of the French 
poets, was born in 1639; and died at the age of 84, 
The moſt complete edition of his poems is that print- 
ed in 2 vols 8, in 1733. 

CHAUMONT, a town of France, in Champagne, 
and in the dittrict of Baſſigni, of which it is the capi- 
tal. It is ſeated on a mountain near the river Marne, 
E. Long. $. 15. N. Lat. 48. 6. 

CHAUNE, a town of France, in Picardy, and in 
the diſtict of Sanſterre, with the title of a duchy. E. 
Long. 2. 55. N. Lat. 49. 45. — | 

CHAUNY, a town of France, in Picardy, ſeated 
on the river Oiſe, in Chantry. E. Long. 3. 17. N. 
Lat. 49. 37. Foo 4 
CHAUVIN (Stephen), a celebrated miniſter of the 
reformed religion, born at Niſmes, left France at the 
revocation of the edict of Nantz, and retired to Rot- 
terdam, where he began a new Jenrual des Sgavan; 
and afterwards removing to Berlin, continned it there 
three years. At this laſt place, he was made profel- 
ſor of philoſophy, and diſcharged that office with much . 
honour and reputation. His principal work is a phl- 
loſophical dictionary, in Latin, which he publiſhed at 
Rotterdam in 1692: and gave a new edition of it 
much angmented, at Lewarden, in 1713, folio. He 
died in 1725, aged 85. 

CHAVEZ, a ſtrong town of Tralos-Montes in Por. 
tugal, is ſeated at the foot of a mountain on the river 
Tamega. It has two ſuburbs, and as many forts 
one of which looks like a citadel. Between the tow! 
and ſuburb of Magdalena, is an old Roman ſtone: 
bridge above 92 geometrical paces long. W. Long 
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CHAZINZARIANS, a 


Za- 
of the Armenian, chaZws, © croſs.” They are 
wa ny ſlaurolatræ, which, in Greek, ſignifies the 
ſame as chazinzarians in Armenian, 922. adirers of 
the croſs; they bang charged with paying adoration 
to the croſs alone. In other reſpects they were Neſ- 
—— and admitted two perſons in Jeſus Chriſt. 
Nicephorus aſcribes other ſingularities to them ; par- 
ticularly their holding an annual feaſt, in memory of 
the dog of their falſe prophet Sergius which they cal- 
d artzibartze. 
CHAZELLES (John Matthew), a celebrated French 
mathematician and engineer, was born at Lyons in 
1657. M. du Hamel, with whom he got acquainted, 
finding his genius incline towards aſtronomy, preſent- 
ed him to M. Caſſini, who employed him in his obſer- 
vatory. In 1684, the duke of Mortemar made ule of 
Chazelles, to teach him mathematics; and, the year 
after, procured him the preferment of hydrography 
profeſſor for the galleys of Marſeilles, where he ſet 
up a ſchool for young pilots deſigned to ſerve aboard 
the galleys. In 1686, the galteys made four little 
campaigns, or rather four courſes, purely for exer- 
ciſe. Chazelles went on board every time with them; 
kept his ſchool upon the ſea, and ſhewed the practice 
of what hg,taught. In the years 1687 and 1688, he 
made two other ſea-campaigns, in which he drew a 
great many plans of ports, roads, towns, and forts, 
which were lodged with the miniſters of ſtate. At 
the beginning of the war, which ended with the peace 
of Ryſwick, ſome marine officers, and Chazelles a- 
mong the reſt, fancied the galleys might be ſo contri- 
ved as to live upon the ocean; that they might ſerve 
to tow the men'of war when the wind failed or proved 
contrary, and alſo help to ſecure the coaſt of France 
upon the ocean, Chazelles was ſent to the weſt coaſts 
ia July 1689, to examine the practicableneſs of this 
ſcheme ; and in 1690, fifteen galleys new built ſet ſail 
from Rochefort, and cruiſed as far as Torbay in Eng- 
land, and proved ſerviceable at the deſcent upon Tin- 
mouth. After this, he digeſted into order, the ob- 
ſervations he had made on the coaſts of the ocean; 
and drew diſtin&t maps with a portulan to them, viz, 
a large deſcription of every haven, of the depth, the 
tides, the dangers and advantages diſcovered, Cc. 
Theſe maps were inſerted in the Neptune Franpoiſe, 
publiſhed in 1692, in which year Chazelles was engi- 
neer at the deſcent at Oneille. In 1693, Monſieur 
de Pontchartrain, then ſecretary of ſtate for the ma- 
rine, and afterwards chancellor of France, reſolved 
to get the Neptune Frangoiſe carried on to a ſecond 
volume, which was alſo to take in the Mediterra- 
nean. Chazelles deſired that he might have a year's 
Voyage on this ſea, for making aſtronomical obſerva- 
tons; and, the requeſt being granted, he paſſed by 
Gr cece, Egypt, and the other parts of Turkey, with 
his quadrant and teleſcope in his hand. When be 
was in Egypt he meaſured the pyramids; and finding 
the lides of the largeſt preciſely facing the four car- 
inal point., naturally concluded this poſition to have 
been intended, and alſo that the poles of the earth 
and meridians had not fince deviated. Chazelles like- 


wiſe made a report of his voyage in the Levant and 
Vol. III. _ * 88 
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ſect of heretics, who roſe 
in Armenia in the ſeventh century. The word is 


CHE 


gave the academy all the ſatisfaction they wanted Cheaſapeck 


concerning the poſition of Alexandria: upon which 
he was made a member of the academy in 1695. He 
died in 1710. 
CHEASAPEAK Bar, in North America, the en- 
trance between Cape Henry and Cape Charles, run- 
ning up 300 miles between Virginia and Maryland. 
It is navigable almoſt all the way for large ſhips, and 
has ſeveral navigable rivers that fall into it, by means 
of which, ſhips go up to the very doors of the planters, 
to take in their lading of goods. 
CHEATS, are deceitful practices in defrauding, or 
endeavouring to defraud, another of his known right, 
by means of ſome artful device, contrary to the plain 
rules of common honeſty ; as by playing with falſe 
dice, or by cauſing an illiterate perſon to execute a 
deed to his prejudice, by reading it over to him in 
words different from thoſe in which it was writ- 
ten, &c.—lf any perſon deceitfully get into his hands 
or poſſeſſion, any money or other things of any other 
perſon's by colour of any falſe token, Cc. being con- 
victed, he ſhall have ſuch puniſhment by impriſon- 
ment, ſetting upon the pillory, or by any corporeal 
pain except pains of death, as ſhall be adjudged by 
the perſons before whom he ſhall be convicted. —As 
there are frauds which may be relieved civilly, and not 
puniſhed criminally ; ſo there are other frauds, which 
in a ſpecial cal may not be helped civilly, and yet ſhall 
be puniſhed ( iminally. Thus if a minor goes about 
the town, and, pretending to be of age, defrauds many 
perſons by taking credit for a contiderable quantity of 
goods, and then inſiſting on his nonage, the perſons in- 
jured cannot recover the value of their goods, but they 
may indict and puniſh him for a common cheat. Per- 
ſons convicted of obtaining money or goods by falſe 
pretences, or of age. threatening letters in order 
to extort money or goods, may be puniſhed with fine 
or impriſonment, or by pillory, whipping, or tranfpor- 
tation. | 
CHEBRECHIN, a town of Poland, in the province 
of Ruſſia and palatinate of Belſkow. It is ſeated on 
the declivity of a hill, and the river Wierpi waters its 
walls, and afterwards falls into the river Bog. The 
Jews there are very rich. E. Long, 23. 51. N. Lat. 
50. 35. 1 1 
CHECA VA, in Turkiſh affairs, the ſecond officer of 
the Janizaries, who commands them under the aga, 
and is otherwiſe called pretogero. | 
There is alſo a checaya of the treaſury, ſtables, kit- 
chen, &c. the word ſignifying as much as lieutenanr, 
or the ſecond in any office. | | 
CHECK, or CaEcx-Xc//, a roll or book, wherein 
are contained the names of ſuch perſons as are atten- 
dants and in the pay of the king, or other great per- 


ſonages, as their houſehold ſervants. 


Clerk of the Ch Eck, in the king's houſehold, has the 
check and controlment of the yeomen of the guard, 


and all the uſhers belonging to the royal family, allowin g 


their abſence or defects in attendance, or diminiſhin 
their wages for the ſame, Cc. He alſo, by himſelf or 
deputy, takes the view of thoſe that are to watch in 
the court, and has the ſetting of the watch, &c. | 
Clerk of the Check in the royal dock-yards, an of- 
ficer who keeps a muſter or regiſter of all the men 
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Check employed aboard his majeſty's ſhips and veſſels, and 
5 0 alſo of all the artificers and others in the ſervice of the 
— navy at the port where he is ſettled. 


CHECK, in falconry, a term uſed of a hawk, when 
ſhe forſakes her proper game, to fly at pyes, crows, 
rooks, or the like, that croſs her in her flight. 

CHECK, in heraldry, is when the ſhield, or a bor- 
dure, Cc. is chequered, or divided into chequers or 
ſquares, in the manner of a cheſs- board. 

This is one of the moſt noble and moſt ancient figures 
uſed in armoury ; and a certain author ſaith, that it 
ought to be given to none but great warriors, in to- 
ken of their bravery : for the cheſs- board repreſents 
a field of battle ; and the pawns placed on both ſides 
repreſent the ſoldiers of the two armies, which move, 
attack, advance, or retire, according to the will of the 
gameſters who are the generals. 

This figure is always compoſed of metal and colour, 
But ſome authors would have it reckoned among the 
ſeveral ſorts of furs. 

CHEEK, in anatomy, that part of the face ſituated 
below the eyes on each ide. 

Cukkks, a general name among mechanics, for 
almoit all thoſe pieces of their machines and in- 
ſtruments, that are double, and perfectly alike, 
Thus, 

The Cheeks of a Printing preſi, are its two principal 
pieces: they are placed perpendicular, and parallel to 
each other; ſerving to ſuſtain the three ſommers, vir. 
the head, ſhelves, and winter, which bear the ſpindle, 
and other parts of the machine. See PRINTING- 
„ | 

CHEESE, a ſort of food prepared of curdled milk 


purged from the ſerum or whey, and afterwards dried 


for uſe, 

Cheeſe differs in quality according as it is made from 
new or ſkimmed milk, from the curd which ſeparates 
ſpontaneouſly upon ſtanding, or that which is more 
ſpeedily produced by the addition of runnet. Cream 
alſo affords a kind of cheeſe, but quite fat and butyra- 
ceous, and which does not keep long. Analyzed che- 
mically, cheeſe appears to partake much more of an 
animal nature than butter, or the milk from which it 
was made, It is inſoluble in every liquid except ſpirit 
of nitre, and cauſtic alkaline ley. Shaved thin,and pro- 
perly treated with hot water, it forms a very ſtrong ce- 

* tee Ce- ment if mixed with quicklime *. When prepared with 
ment, the hot water, it is recommended in the Swediſh me- 
moirs to be uſed by anglers as a bait. It may be made 
into any form, is not ſoftened by the cold water, and 
the fiſhes are fond of it. As a food, phyſicians condemn 
the too free uſe of cheeſe. When new, it is extreme- 
ly difficult of digeſtion : when old, it becomes acrid 
and hot; and, from Dr Percival's experiments, is evi- 
dently of a ſeptic nature. It is a common opinion, 
that old cheeſe digeſts every thing, yet is left undigeſ- 
red itſelf; but this is without any ſolid foundation. — 
Cheeſe made from the milk of ſheep digeſts ſooner 
than that from the milk of cows, but is leſs nouriſhing; 
that from the milk of goats digeſts ſooner than either, 
but is alſo the leaſt nouriſhing. In general, it is a 


kind of food fit only for the laborious, or thoſe whoſe, and even the two firſt, notwithſtanding their being 


organs of digeſtion are ſtrong. 
Every country has places noted for this commodity: 
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tain proportion to that of the cow. There is lkewiſ 
a kind of medicated cheeſe made by intimately wixine 


\ 


eſpecially in France. 
made of ſweet cow-milk : but at 
guedoc, they make it of ewe's milk 


places it is uſual to add goat or ewe's milk in 2 FAY 
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thus Cheſter and Glouceſter cheeſe are famous in E 

land; and the Parmeſan cheeſe is in no leſs repute row, 
This ſort of cheeſe 3; 4 

Rochefort 


is entire] 
in Lan. 
3 and in other 


limb numbed and frozen with the cold ; their reme 


the expreſſed juice of certain herbs, as ſage, baum 
mint, Se. with the curd before it is faſhioned into a 
cheeſe.— The Laplanders make a ſort of cheeſe g 
the milk of their rein-deer ; which is not only of great 
ſervice to them as food, but on many other Occaſions, 
It is a very common thing in theſe climates to haye 1 


for this is the heating an iron red hot, and thruſt. 
ing it through the middle of one of theſe cheeſes ; they 
catch what drops out, and with this anoint the limb 
which ſoon recovers it. They are ſubject alſo 8 
coughs and diſeaſes of the lungs, and theſe they cure 
by the ſame ſort of medicine: they boil a large quan- 
tity of the cheeſe in the freſh deer's milk, and drink 
the decoction in large draughts warm ſeveral times a. 
day. They make a leſs ſtrong decoction of the ſame 
kind alſo, which they uſe as their common drink, for 
three or four days together, at ſeveral times of the 
year. They do this to prevent the miſchiefs they are 
liable to from their water, which is otherwiſe their 
conſtant drink, and is not good. | 
The hundred weight of cheeſe pays on importation 
TS. 34, d. and draws back on exportation 18. 15 d. at 
the rate of 68. 8 d. The cheeſe of Ireland is probibi- 
ted to be imported, | 
CEESE-Reunet. See GALLIUM. 
CHEIRANTHUS, $sTOCK-GILLIFLOWER, or Mal. 
flower ; a genus of the ſiliquoſa order, belonging to the 
tetradynamia claſs of plants. The ſpecies are 13, but 
the following three are moſt worthy of notice. 1. The 
cheiri or common wall-flower, with ligneous, long, 
tough roots ; an upright, woody, abiding ſtalk, divided 
into many erect angular branches, forming a buſhy 
head from one to two feet high, cloſely garniſhed with 
ſpear-ſhaped, acute, ſmooth leaves, and all the branches 
terminating in long erect ſpikes of numerous flower 
which in different varieties are yellow, bloody, white, 
Sc. 2. The incanus, or hoary cheiranthus, with Ig: 
neous, long, naked, white roots; and upright, ſtrony, 
woody, abiding ſtem, from one to three feet big) 
branchy at top, adorned with long, ſpear-ſhaped, ch. 
tuſe, hoary leaves; and the top of the ſtalk and al 
the branches terminated by erect ſpikes of flower 
from one to two or three feet long, of different colour 
in different varieties. 3. The annuus, or ten-weeks 
ſtock, with an upright, woody, ſmooth ſtalk, divided 
into a branchy head, 12 or 15 inches high, garniſh 
with ſpear-ſhaped, blunt, hoary leaves, a little indented, 
and all the branches terminated by long erect (pike 
of numerous flowers of different colours in diftere 
varieties. The two firſt ſorts are very hardy ee, 
green biennials or perennials; but the laſt is an am” 
plant, ſo muſt be continued by ſeed ſown every Jet 


rennial, degenerate ſo much in their flowers 


e firſt year, that it will be proper allo to wo 


— 
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of them. The ſeeds are to be ſaved 
m—_ plants with ſingle flowers; for the 
double ones bring no ſceds to perfection. The ſeeds 
are to be choſen from ſuch flowers as have five, fix, 
or more petals, or from {ach as grow near to the 
double ones. They may be ſown in the full ground in 
the ſpring, and may be afterwards tranſplanted. When 
fine doubles of the two firſt kinds are obtained, they 
may be multiplied by lips from the old plants. 

CHEKAO, in natural hiſtory, the name of an earth 
found in many parts of the Eaſt Indies, and ſometimes 
uſed by the Chineſe in their porcelain manufactures, 
It is a hard and ſtony earth; and the manner of uſing 
it is this : they firſt calcine it in an open furnace, and 
then beat it to a fine powder. This powder they mix 
with large quantities of water: then ſtirring the whole 
together, they let the coarſer part ſublide ; and pouring 
off the reſt yet thick as cream, they leave it to ſettle, 
and uſe the matter which is found at the bottom in 
ſorm of a ſoft paſte, and will retain that humidity a 
long time. This ſupplies the place of the earth called 
hoache, in the making of that elegant fort of china- 
ware which is all white, and has flowers which ſeem 
formed by a mere vapour within its ſurface. The 
manner of their uſing it is this : they firſt make the 
veſſel of the common matter of the manufacture; 
when this is almoſt dry, they paint upon it the flowers, 
or whatever other figures they pleaſe, with a pencil 
dipt in this preparation of the chekao ; when this is 
thoroughly dry, they cover the whole veſſel with the 
varniſh in the common way, and bake it as uſual. The 
conſequence is, that the whole is white : but the body 
of the veſſel, the figures, and the varniſh, being three 
different ſubſtances, each has its own particular white ; 
and the flowers being painted in the fineſt white of 
all, are diſtinctly ſeen through the varniſh upon the 
veſſel, and ſeem as if traced by a vapour only. The 
hoache does this as well as the chekao; and has beſides 
this the quality of ſerving for making the porcelain 
ware either alone, or in the place of kaolin : the 
chekao has not this property, nor any other ſubſtance 
beſides this hoache, which appears to be the ſame with 
our ſteatites or ſoap- rock. 

CHEKE (Sir John), a celebrated ſtateſman, gram- 
marian, and divine, of an ancient family in the iſle of 
Wight, was born at Cambridge in the year 1514, and 
educated at St John's college in that univerſity ; where, 
after taking his degrees in arts, he was fr choſen 
Greek lecturer, and in 1540 profeſſor of that lan- 
guage, with a ſtipend of 40 l. a- year. In this ſtation 
he was principally inſtrumental in reforming the pro- 
nunciation of the Greek language, which, having been 
much neglected, was impertectly underſtood. About 
the year 1543 he was incorporated maſter of arts at 
Oxtord, where, we are told, he had ſtudied for ſome 


time, In the following year he was ſent to the court 


of king Henry VIII. and appointed tutor for the La- 
tin language, jointly with Sir Anthony Cooke, to prince 
Edward, about which time he was made canon of the 
college newly founded in Oxford ; wherefore he muſt 
have now been in orders. On the acceſſion of his 
royal pupil to the crown, Mr Cheke was firſt reward- 
ed with a penſion of 100 merks, and afterwards ob- 
tuned ſeveral conſiderable grants from the crown. In 
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1550 he was made chief gentleman of the privy-cham- Che-kyang 
ber, and was knighted the following year; in 1552, 
chamberlain of the exchequer for lite ; in 1553, clerk 
of the council; and ſoon after ſecretary of ſtate and 


privy-counſellor. But theſe honours were of ſhort 
duration. Having concurred in the meaſures of the 
duke of Northumberland for ſettling the crown on the 
unfortunate Jane Grey, and acted as her ſecretary 
during the nine days of her reign, on the acceſſion of 
queen Mary, Sir John Cheke was ſent to the tower, 
and ſtript of the greateſt part of his poſſeſſions, In 
September 1554 he obtained his liberty, and a licence 
from her majeſty to travel abroad. He went firſt to 
Baſil, thence to Italy, and afterwards returned to 
Straſburg, where he was reduced to the neceſſity of 
reading Greek lectures for ſubſiſtence. In 1556 he 
ſet out in an evil hour to meet his wife at Bruſſels: 
but, before he reached that city, he was ſeized by or- 
der of king Philip II. hoodwinked, and thrown into 
a waggon ; and thus ignominiouſly conducted to a 
ſhip, which brought him to the tower of London. 
He ſoon found that religion was the cauſe of his im- 
prifonment ; for he was immediately viſited by two 
Romiſh prieſts, who piouſly endeavoured to convert 
him, but without ſucceſs. However, he was at laſt 
vilited by Fleckenham ; who told him from the queen, 
that he muſt either comply or burn. This powertul 
argument had the deſired effect ; and Sir John Cheke 
accordingly complied in form, and his lands, upon cer- 
tain conditions, were reſtored : but his remorle ſoon 
put an end to his life. He died in September 155 7, 
at the houſe of his friend Mr Peter Oſborne in Wood- 
ſtreet, London, and was buried in St Alban's church. 
He left three ſons, the eldeſt of which, Henry, was 
knighted by queen Elizabeth. He wrote 1. A Latin 
tranſlation of rwo of St Chryſoſtom's homilies. Lond. 
1543, 40. 2. The Hurt of Sedition. Lond. 1549, 
1576, 1641. 3. Latin tranſlation of the Engliſh com- 
munion ſervice. Printed among Bucer's opuſcula. 
4. De pronunciatione Græcæ. Balil, 1555, 8. 5. Se- 
veral letters publiſhed in his life by Strype ; and a 
great number of other books. 

CHE-K YANG, or TsE K1AN, a province of the em- 
pire of China, formerly the reſidence of the Chineſe 
monarchs, and one of the moſt conſiderable in the 
whole empire. Is bounded on the ſouth by Fo-kyen ; 
on the north and weſt, by Kyang-nan, and Kyang:ſi; 
and on the eaſt by the ſea. It extends itſelf from the 
27th to the 315 degree of North Latitude, and from 
116 to almoſt 120 of Eaſt Longitude, according to 
the meridian of Paris. The climate of it is ſerene 
and healthy, and the inhabitants very numerous, a- 


mounting, according to their regiſters, to 4,525,700 


men. The country is exceedingly rich and fertile, 
beautifully variegated with well cultivated mountains, 
fruitful valleys and plains ; ſo that there is not a ſpot 
which is not turned to the beſt advantage. It is in- 
terſected by a multitude of rivers and canals ; the laſt 
cut wide and deep, and lined on both ſides with hewn 
ſtone. The plains on both ſides have a communication 
with each other by a vaſt number of bridges, { thut 
one may travel through the whole province either by 
land or water. A vaſt quantity of ſilk is manufactu- 


red in this province; which is here fiuer, more rich and 
| curiouſly 
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curiouſly wrought with gold and ſilver, than in any 
other; and yet is ſo cheap, that a good ſilk ſuit will 
coſt leſs than one of the moſt ordinary cloth in Eu- 
rope. The tribute of filk paid to the emperor is ſaid 
to amount to 370,466 pounds raw, and 2574 wrought, 
belides ſome other quantities of the fineſt, ſent as a 
preſent to the court by the imperial barges. The 
province hath eleyen capital cities, or cities of the firſt 


rank, and 77 of the {ſecond and third rank; beſides 


18 fortreſſes, moſt of them upon the ſea - coaſts, and 
large and populous enough to pals in other countries 
for conſiderable cities. The inhabitants are ingeni- 
ous, polite, and courteous to ſtrangers, but very ſu- 
perſtitious. ELIE] 

CHELIDONIUM, CELANDINE, and HORNED or 
PRICKLY POPPY ; A genus of the monogynia order, 
belonging to the polyandria- claſs of plants. There 
are ſix ſpecies, none of which are remarkable for 
their beauty; but one of them, viz. the majus, is an 
article in the materia medica. It grows on old walls, 
among rubbiſh, and in waſte ſhady places. The herb 
is of a bluiſh green colour; the root of a deep red ; 
and both contain a gold-coloured juice : their ſmell is 
diſagreeable, the taſte ſomewhat bitteriſh, very acrid, 
burning and biting the mouth ; the root is the moſt 
acrid. The juice takes off warts; cures tetters, 
ring-worms, and the itch ; and, diluted with milk, 
it conſumes opake white ſports on the eye.—Horſes, 
cows, goats, and ſwine, refuſe to eat the herb. 

CHELIDONIUS Apis, in natural hiſtory, a ſtone 
ſaid by the ancients to be found in the ſtomachs of 
young ſwallows, and greatly cried up for its virtues 
in the falling-ſicknel(s ; but, from their deſcription, it 
appears to be only a ſpecies of lycodontes, or bufo- 
nite. See LyYCODONTES, and BUFONITE. 

CHELM, a town of Poland, capital of a palatinate 
of the ſame name. It is ſituated in the province of 
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MN be defined, The ſtudy of ſuch phenomena 
or properties of bodies as are diſcovered by 
variouſly mixing them together, and by expoſing 
them to different degrees of heat, alone, or in mix- 
ture, with a view to the enlargement of our know- 
ledge in nature, and to the improvement of the uſeful 
arts: or, It is the ſtudy of the effects of heat and mix- 
ture upon all bodies, whether natural or artificial, with 
a view to the improvement of arts and natural know- 
ledge. 

The ſcience of chemiſtry is undoubtedly of very 
high antiquity; and, like moſt other ſciences, its I 
cannot be traced. In ſcripture, Tubal Cain, the 8th 
from Adam, is mentioned as the father or inſtructor 
of every artificer in braſs or iron. This, however, 
does not conſtitute him a chemiſt, any more than a 
founder or blackſmith among us has a right to that 
title. The name of chemiſt could only belong to him, 
whoever he was, who firſt diſcovered the method of 
extracting metals from their ores ; and this perſon 
mult neceſſarily have lived before Tubal Cain, as eve- 
ry blackſmith or founder mult have metals ready pre- 
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upright ſtalks two feet high, decorated with ſpear. 
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Red Ruſſia. E. Long. 23. 30. N. Lat. 51. 25. 
CHELMSPFORD, the county town of Eſſex, ſitus. 7 


ted on the river Chelmer, in E. Long, 20. N. Ly, \| 


51. 40. It fends two members to parliament. 

CHELONE, in botany, a genus of the angioſper. 
mia order, belonging to the didynamia claſs of plants, 
There are three ſpecies, viz. the Glabra, the Hirſuta 
and the Penſtemon. They are natives of North Ame. 
rica; and are herbaceous flowery perennials, with 


ſhaped leaves, and beautitul ſpikes of monopetal 
ringent flowers, red, roſe-coloured, blue, and purple, 
They flower from September to November, and 
are ſometimes ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds in this coun. 
try. They are very hardy plants, and may be pro. 
pagated by ſeeds ſown in any foil or fituation ; but 
the rwo firſt multiply ſo faſt by their creeping root, 
that the ſeeds are ſeldom regarded. 

CHELSEA, a fine village ſituated on the northern 
bank of the river Thames, a mile weſtward of Weſt. 
miniſter, remarkable for a magnificent hoſpital of in- 
valids and old decrepit ſoldiers; and a pleaſure- houſe, 
called Ranelagh, to which a great deal of fine com- 
pany reſort in ſummer. 

CHELTENHAM, or CHILTENHAM, a market. 
town of Glouceſterſhire, ſeven miles north-eaſt of 
Glouceſter. W. Long. 2. 10. N. Lat. 51. 50. lt is 
chiefly remarkable for its mineral waters, of the ſame 
kind with thoſe of Scarborough. See SCARBOROUGH, 

CHEMISE, in fortification, the wall with which a 
baſtion, or any other bulwark of earth, is lined for 
its greater ſupport and ſtrength : or it is the ſolidity 
of the wall from the talus to the ſtone- row. 

Fire-CHEMISE, a piece of linen cloth, ſteeped in a 
compoſition of oil of petrol, camphor, and other com- 
__— matters, uſed at ſea, to {et fire to an enemy's 
veſſel. 
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pared to their hand. Nevertheleſs, as Tubal Cain 
lived before the flood, and the ſcience of chemiliry 
muſt have exiſted before his time, ſome have con- 
jectured, that the metallurgic part of chemiſtry, on 
account of its extreme uſefulneſs to mankind, was re- 
vealed to Adam by God himſelf. | 
Be this as it will, *Siphoas, an Egyptian, is conſide- ** 
red by the chemiſts as the founder of their ſcience. *® 
He was known by the Greeks under the name of 
Hermes, or Mercurius Triſmegiſtus ; and is ſuppoſed 
to have lived more than 1900 years before the Chi. 
ſtian æra. A numerous lift of this philoſopher's works 
is given by Clemens Alexandrinus ; but none of then 
are now to be round, nor do any of them appear to 
have been written profeſſedly on chemiſtry. _ 
Two illuſtrious Egyprians, of the name of Hermes; 
are recorded by ancient authors. The elder ſuppoſed 
to be the ſame with Mizraim, the grandſon of Noaly 
the Hermes of the Greeks, and Mercury of the Ro. 
mans. The younger Hermes lived a thouſand years 
afterwards, and is ſuppoſed to have reſtored the {c1- 
ences after they had fallen into oblivion, in —_ 
* 


ſup- 
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and principles 


quence of an inundation of the Nile. No leſs than 

26,000 books are ſaid to have been written under the 

name of Hermes ; but, according to Jamblichus, a cu· 

ſtom prevailed of in{cribing all books of ſcienee with 

the name of Hermes. Some authors deny the exiſt- 

ence of Hermes, and maintain that his hiſtory is alle - 
rical. 

As the ſcience of chemiſtry is ſuppoſed to have been 
well known to the Egyptians, Moſes, who was ſkilled 
in their wiſdom, is thence ranked among the number 
of chemiſts ; a proof of whoſe ſkill in this ſcience is 
thought to be, his diſfolving the golden calf made by 
the liraelires, ſo as to render it potable. 

Of all the Greeks who travelled into Egypt, in or- 
der to acquire knowledge, Democritus alone was ad- 


mitted into their myſteries, The Egyptian prieſts are 
{aid to have taught him many chemical operations; 


among which were the art of ſoftening ivory, of vi- 
tritying flints, and of imitating precious ſtones. 

Very little, however, can be gathered from any 
of the more ancient authors concerning the progreſs 
of this ſcience ; but as there is no inſtance of any na- 
tion in the world which was totally deſtitute of me- 
tals, we are aſſured that the metallurgic part of che- 
miſtry muſt have been known to ſome perſons in eve- 
ry age, and every nation; nor have we the leaſt rea- 
ſon to imagine that the knowledge of metallurgy, in 
theſe early ages, was at all inferior to what it is at 
preſent, In the ſacred writings, alluſions are very 
frequently made by the prophets to the methods of re- 
tining ſilver, and particularly to the blowing of bel- 
lows upon the ſurface of it, in order to drive off the 
baſer metals ſcorified, and reduced to a calx by the 
violent action of the heat. By the manner in which 
theſe things are ſpoken, it would ſeem that the know- 
ledge of them was pretty general, as much indeed as 
it is juſt now. 

In the fourth and fifth centuries, ſome of the Greek 
writers ſpeak of an art, as then generally known, of 
tranſmuting the baſer metals into gold; and, in the 
end of the 12td century, when the learning of the 
eaſtern countries was brought into Europe by the Ara- 
bians, the pretenſions to a knowledge of tranſmuta- 
tion of metals began likewiſe to ſpread into this quar- 
ter of the world. The art itſelf, called Alchemy, is 
ſuppoſed to have becn of Egyptian original ; and it 
is probable, that when the ancient Greek philoſophers 
travelled into Egypt, they brought back ſome of the 
allegorical linguage of the Egyptian art ill underſtood, 
which afterwards paſſed into their mythology. 

The ſcience of alchemy ſeems to have been the ear- 
lieſt branch of philoſophic chemiſtry, as being origi- 
nally ſpeculative; whereas, in all other paris of che- 
mical knowledze, facts ſeem to have preceded rea- 
ſoning. Succeſs in alchemy was thought impoſſible, 
without a previous knowledge of the nature, eſſence, 
( of metals; whence they are produted 
in the mines, whence they received their increaſe, &c. 
Dogs general principles of metals were ſuppoſed ro 
which cen two, viz. mercury and ſulphur ; of both 
wars , 3 of the latter, there were different 
x n gold it was pure, red, fixed, and incom- 

wie; but of different qualities in the other metals. 


'© principles of gold they imagined to be ſcattered 
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ed; and on being properly treated with pure gold, 


tributed to reſcue the ſcience of chemiſtry from an e- 


in certain other bodies; and theſe they laboured to 
collect and unite, in order to the compoſition of the M 
precious metal. The alchemiſts did not ſtop here; 1 
they pretended to a product of a higher order, called Ll 
the elixir, the medicine for metals, the tiucture, the phi- 1 
loſepher”s flone ; which by being projected on a large 
quantity of any of the interior metals in fuſion, ſhould 
change them into pure gold ; being laid upon a plate 
of ſilver, copper, or iron, and moderately heated, ſhould 
change into gold all the places to which it was appli- 


ſhould change it into a powder of the ſame virtue and 
efficacy with itſelf; and which, by continued coction, 
ſhould have its virtue more and more exalted, fo as at e 
laſt to be able to change into pure gold 272,330 parts 
of baſe metal. 
Pretenſions of this kind carry along with them ſuch 
an air of abſurdity, that it is not at preſent worth while 
to ſay any thing further concerning them, than that 
they have at lait fallen into univerſal diſcredit, though 
not ſooner than the laſt century. 6 
In the ſixteenth century, chemiſtry was firſt intro- Chemiſtry 
duced into phyſic by Paracelſus, who added a new introduced 
ſpecies of folly to that of his predeceſſors. This was into medi- 
an imagination, that by alchemy an univerſal medi- cine, and an 
— HA y * . univerſal 
cine might be diſcovered, by which the human life emedy is 
could be prolonged to any length of time whatever. magined. 
But, though Paracelſus, and his diſciple Van Helmont, 
both pretended to have been in poſſeſſion of this re- 
medy, the one died at the age of 48, and the other at 
that of 63 years. 
This notion of an univerſal remedy, abſurd as it 
was, found many partiſans ; and the books of the che- 
miſts were now filled with receipts for making po- 
table gold, elixirs of life, panaceas, Cc. but written in 
unintelligible language. | 
Happily the taſte for knowledge, which at laſt be- 
gan to ſucceed the jargon and ignorance of preceding 
ages, awakened men to inquiries concerning the molt 
important and eſſential operations of chemiſtry. 7 
Agricola is one of the firſt and beſt authors on the Chemiſtry 
ſubject of metallurgy. Being born in a village in Miſ- emerges. 
nia, a country abouunding in mines and metallurgic from its ob- 
works, he deſcribed them exactly and copiouſly. He {wity- I! 
was a phyſician, and cotemporary with Paracelſus, but 14 
of a character very different. His writings are clear l 
and inſtructive, as thoſe of Paracelſus are obſcure and 1 
uſeleſs. Lazard, Erker, Schinder, Schlutter, Henkel, i 


&c. have alſo written on metallurgy, and deſcribed | | 
the art of eſſiying metals. Anthony Nevi, Dr Mer- | 
ret, and the famous Kunkel, (who diſcovered the phoſ- I 


phorus of urine) bave deſcribed very fully the arts of 11 
making glaſs, enamels, imitations of precious ſtones, | 
&c.; but their writings, as well as thole of ſucceed _ N 
ing chemiſts, are not free from the illuſions of alchemy; | 
ſo true it is, that an obſtinate and inveterate malady 
never diſappears at once, withour leaving traces be- 
hind, Soon after, however, the alchemical phrenzy 
was attacked by many powerful antagoniſts, who con- 


vil which at once diſgraced it, and retarded its pro- 
greſs. Among theſe, the moſt diſtinguiſhed are Kir- 
cher a Jeſuit, and Conningius a phyſician, who wrote 
with much ſucceſs and reputation. 


About 


1806 


About the middle of the laſt age, ſeveral of the parts 

of chemiſtry began to be collected, examined, and 
compared, with a view to diſcover their principles, 
and obſerve their relations, ſo as to unite them into 
one body of rational doctrine. This, which we may 
conſider as the foundation of chemiſtry, conſidered as 
a ſcience, was firſt begun by James Barner, phyſician 
to the kir.g of Poland, who arranged into order the 
principal chemical experiments, and added rational ex- 
planations. His work is intitled Fhi/o/ophical Chemi- 
ſiry. The phenomena of this ſcience are there re- 
ferred to the ſyſtem of alkalis and acids, eſtabliſhed by 
Tachenius, but abuſed by being too far extended. A 
valuable treatiſe on chemiſtry was alſo publiſhed by 
Bohnius, profeſſor at Leipſic; and Becher, principal 
phyſician to the electors of Mentz and Bavaria, has 


1 PART I. THEORY 
e 8 Ccok pix to the definition we have given of 
EO Ys this ſcience, the theory of it ought to conſiſt in a 


2 
Objects of 


thorough knowledge of all the phenomena which reſult 
from every poſſible combination of its objects with one 
another, or from expoſing them in all poſſible ways to 
thoſe ſubſtances which chemiſts have found to be the 
moſt active in producing a change. So various, how- 
ever, and ſo widely extended are the objects of che- 
miſtry, (comprehending all terreſtrial bodies what- 
ever), that a knowledge of this kind is utterly unat- 
tainable by man. The utmoſt that can be done in 
this caſe is, to give ſome account of the phenomena 
which accompany the mixtures of particular ſubſtan- 
ces, or the appearances they put on when expoſed to 
heat, which have been already fo well aſcertained 
that they may now be laid down as rules, whereby 
we may, with a good deal of certainty, judge of the 
event of our experiments, even before they are made. 

Here we muſt obſerve, that though the objects of 


Chemiſtry, chemiſtry are as various as there are different ſubſtan- 


what. 


Suppoſition 


ces in the whole ſyſtem of nature, yet they cannot all 
»be examined with equal eaſe. Some of theſe ſub- 
{ſtances act upon others with great violence; and the 
reater their activity, the more difficultly are they 
themſelves ſubjected to a chemical examination. Thus, 
fire, which is the moſt active body in nature, is ſo 
little the ſubject of examination, that it hath hitherto 
baffled the ingenuity of the greateſt philoſophers to un- 
derſtand its compoſition ; (fee FIRE.) This ſubſtance 
therefore, though it be the principal, if not the only 4- 
gent in chemiltry, is not properly an objed of it, becauſe 
it cannot be made a ſubject of any chemical operation. 


50 It hath been cuſtomary to conſider all bodies as 


of elements compoſed of certain permanent and unchangeable 


the o 


of alchemy. 


rig parts, called elements; and that the end of chemiſtry 
was to reſolve bodies into theſe elements, and to re- 
compole them again by a proper mixture of the ele- 
ments when ſo {eparated. Upon this ſuppoſition the 
alchemiſts went; who, ſuppoſing that all bodies were 
compoſed of ſalt, ſulphur, and mercury, endeavoured 
to find out the proportions in which theſe exiſted in 
gold, and then to form that metal by combining them 
in a ſimilar manner. Had they taken care to aſcer- 
tain the real exiſtence of their elements, and, by mix- 


ing them togethcr, compoſed any one body whatever, 


CN E:2MT1T49TE-Y; 


earth by repeated diſtillations, he diſtilled an ounce af 


laid down the moſt ſatisfactory theory ever publiſbed: tu 


and which has been adopted by almoſt all ſucceedin 
philoſophical chemiſts, particularly Stahl, whohas ſhe 5 
it to be the moſt enlightening, and the moſt — 
able to the phenomena of chemiſtry of any thin of 
the kind ever publiſhed. b 
From this time the ſcience of chemiſtry has advan. 
ced prodigiouſly. A true theory, ariſing from ex 
riments already made, has led to numberleſs new ones: 
and the labours of the learned Boerhaave, Boyle, 
Newton, Cc. have contributed to lay a foundation for 
the improvements made by the celebrated chemiſts of 
the preſent time, from whole new diſcoveries it is tg 
be hoped, that the ſcience will ſtill continue to ad- 
vance, many uſeful arts to be improved, and the oye. 
rations of nature to be more and more underſtood. 


or CHEMISTRY. 


though but a grain of lead, the leaſt valuable of all me- 
tals, their pretenſions would have been very rational 
and well founded ; but as they never aſcertained the 
exiſtence of ſuch elementary bodies, it is no wonder 
that their labours were never attended with ſucceſs, 
Another ſet of elements which were as generally 
received, and indeed continue to be ſo in ſome mea- d 
ſure to this day, are fire, air, earth, and water.— 
This doctrine of elements was ſtrenuouſly oppoſed by 
Mr Boyle ; who. endeavoured to prove, that fire was 
not an element per ſe, but generated merely from 
the motion of the particles of terreſtrial bodies among 
one another, (ſee Fi RE); that air was produced from 
the ſubſtance of moſt ſolid bodies; and that water, by 
a great number of diſtillations; was converted into 
earth. His arguments, however, concerning fre 
were not at all concluſive ; nor does the expulſion of 
air from fixed bodies prove that any. of their ſolid 
parts were employed in the compoſition of that air, 
as later diſcoveries have ſhewn that air may be 
abſorbed from the external'atmoſphere, and fixed in 
a great number of ſolid ſubſtances. His aſſertion con- 
cerning water deſerves much conſideration, and the 
experiment is well worth repeating ; but it does not 
appear that he, or any other perſon, ought to have fe- 
lied upon the experiment which was intended to 
prove this tranſmutation. The fact was this. Having 
deſigned to try the poſſibility of reducing water 90 


water three times over himſelf, and found a ſmal 
quantity of earth always remaining. He then gave 
it to another, who diſtilled it 197 times. Ther 
mount of earth from the whole diſtillations was ix 
drachms, or g of the quantity of water employed; 
and this earth was fixed, white, and inſoluble in wi 
ter. Here it is evident, that great ſuſpicions mut 
lie againſt the fidelity of the unknown operator, who 
no doubt would be wearied out with ſuch a number 
of diſtillations. The affair might appear trivial to 
him; and as he would perhaps know to which fide Mr 
Boyle's opinion inclined, he might fayour it, by mag 
ſome white earth with the water. Had the exper | 
ment been tried by Mr Boyle's own hand, his known p 
character would have put the matter beyond a doubt. 

Even the exiſtence of earth as an element, appent 


I. 


as dubious as that of the others; for it is certain that 


© there is no ſpecies of earth whatever, from which we 


two diſſimilar bodies, by adding their o- 
——— parts.— Thus, the earth of alum has 
all the characters of ſimplicity Which we can deſire 
in any terreſtrial ſubſtance. It is white, inſipid, ino- 
dorous, and perfectly fixed in the fire; nevertheleſs, 
ir ſeems to be only an element of that particular body 
called alum : for though alum is compoſed of a pure 
earth and vitriolic acid joined * and Epſom 
Galt and ſelenite are both compoled of a pure earth 
combined with the ſame acid; yet by adding oil of 
vitriol to the earth of alum, in any poſſible way, we 
ſhall never be able to form either Epſom ſalt or ſele- 
nite. In like manner, though all the imperfect me- 
tals are compoſed of inflammable matter joined with 
an earthy baſis ; yet by adding to earth of alum any 
proportion we pleaſe of inflammable matter, we ſhall 
never produce a metal ; and what 1s ſtill more mortify- 
ing, we can never make the earthy baſis of one metal- 
lic ſubſtance prodnce any other metal than that which 
it originally compoſed. See EARTH. 

A little conſideration upon the ſubject of elements 
will convince us, not only that no ſuch bodies have 
ever yet been diſcovered, but that they never will ; 
and for this plain reaſon, that they muſt be in their 
own nature inviſible.— The component parts of any 
ſubſtance, may with propriety enough be called the 
elements of that ſubſtance, as long as we propole car- 
rying the decompoſition no farther; but theſe ele- 
ments have not the leaſt property 1 any ſub- 
ſtance which they compoſe. Thus, it is found that 
the compound ſalt called /a ammoniac is formed by 
the union of an acid /and an alkali : we may therefore 
properly enough call theſe two the elements of ſal am- 
moniac ; but, taken ſeparately, they have not the leaſt 


reſemblance to the compound, which is formed out of 


them. Both the acid and alkali are by themſelves fo 
volatile as to be capable of diſſipation into an inviſible 
vapour by the heat of one's hand ; whereas, when 
joined together, they are ſo fixed as almoſt to endure 
a red heat, without going off. If, again, we were 
to ſeek for the elements of. the acid and alkali, we 
muſt not expect to find them have any properties re- 
{-mbling either an acid or an alkali, but others quite 
difterent; and if we could diſcover any thing which was 
the common element of a// bodies, we belioved to find 
a ſubſtance which had no property in common with 
any other in the whole ſyſtem of nature, and conſe- 
quently behoved to be imperceptible. 
To the above mentioned four elements, viz. fire, 
arr, earth, and water, a kind of fifth element has ge- 


pu, nerally been added, but not uſually diſtinguiſhed by 


that name, though it has apparently an equal, if 
not a greater, right to the title of an element than 
any of the others. This ſubſtance is called the phlegi- 
Hen, or inflammable principle; on which the ignition 
of all bodies depends. Some have imagined this ſub- 
ſtance to be the ſame with fire, or the matter of heat 
and light ; but very abſurdly: for the phlogiſton is al- 


ways diſplaced, and to appearance deſtroyed by fire; 


Which it could not be if itſelf were either heat or light. 
See PHLOGISTON. 


Before we proceed to give a general theory of the 
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changes which happen upon the mixtures of different Txzoxy. 
bodies together, or expuling them ſingly to heat, we : 
muſt obſerve, that all of them depend on certain qua- chemical 
lities in bodies, by which ſome of them are apt to join attraction. 
together and to remain united while they have an op- 
portunity. The cauſe of theſe qualities is totally un- 
known ; and therefore, philoſophers, after the example 
of Sir Iſaac Newton, have expreſſed the apparent ef- 
fect of this unknown cauſe by the word attration. 
From them the word has been adopted by the che- 
miſts ; and is now generally uſed in ſpeaking of the 
phenomena which are obſerved in the mixture of dit- 


ferent ſubſtances. 


This attraction is not equally ſtrong between all 
ſubſtances ; in conſequence of which, if any body is 
compounded of two others, and another is preſented 
to it which has a greater attraction for one of the com- 
ponent parts than they have for one another, the ſub- 


ſtance will be decompounded. A new compound is then 


formed by the union of that third ſubſtance with one of 


the component parts or elements (if we pleaſe to call 


them ſo) of the firſt, If the attraction between the 

body ſuperadded, and either of the component parts of 

the other, is not ſo ſtrong as that betwecn themſelves, 

no decompoſition will entue ; or if the third ſubſtance 

is attracted by both the others, a new compoſition will 

take place by the union of all the three. 16 
The objects of chemiſtry, as we have already ob- Objects of 

ſerved, are ſo various, that an enumeration of them chemiſtry, 

all is impoſſible. To eaſe the mind therefore, when "0 claſe 

ſpeaking of them, and render more uſeful any thing“ 

that is ſaid or wrote on chemiſtry, it is neceffary to 

divide them into different elaſſes, comprehending in 

each claſs thoſe bodies which have the greateſt reſem- 

blance to one another, and to which one common rule 

applies pretty generally, —The divilion formerly uſed, 

was that of vegetables, animals, and minerals; but 

this has been thought improper, as there are many 

ſubſtances in each of thoſe kingdoms which differ very 

widely from one another, and which are by no means 

ſubject to the ſame laws. The molt approved me- 

thod, at preſent, of arranging the objects of chemiſtr 

is into Salts; earths ; metals; inflammable ſubſtances ; 

waters ; animal, and vegetable, ſubſtances. 


SECT. I. Salts. a 


I. Salts are either fuſible, that is capable of abiding 4 
the fire, and melting in a ſtrong heat, without being 
diſſipated; or volatile, that is, being diſperſed in va- 


pour with a ſmall heat. Their other properties are, 


that they are ſoluble in water ; not inflammable, un- 
leſs by certain additions; and give a ſenſation of taſte, 
when applied ro the tongue. 

The moſt general characteriſtic of ſalts is, that they 
are all ſoluble in water, though ſome of them much 
more difficultly than others. Moſt of them have like- 
wiſe the property of forming themſelves, in certain 
circumſtances, into ſolid tranſparent maſſes of regular 
_— different according to the different ſalt made 
uſe of, and which are termed rl of that ſalt. In . 
this ſtate they always contain a quantity of water; and 
therefore the utmoſt degree of purity in which a ſalt 
can be procured, is when it has been well cryſtal- 
lized, and the cryſtals are freed of their ſuperfluous 


moiſture 
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Tuzo kr. Moiſture by a gentle heat. They generally appear 
Ii then in the form of a white powder. | 

Phenomena In the ſolution of ſalts in water, the firſt thing ob- 

attending ſervable is, that the water parts with the air con- 

mcirfol tained in it ; which immediately riſes to the top, in 

225 the form of bubbles. This, however, is moſt remark- 

able when the ſalt is in the dry form we have juſt now 

mentioned, becauſe there is always a quantity of air 

entangled among the interſtices of the powder, which 

riſes along with the reſt ; and this diſcharge of air is 

ſometimes ſo great, as to be miſtaken for an effervel- 

cence, From this however, it is eſſentially different. 

Sce EFFERVESCENCE. t 151 

Another thing obſervable in the ſolution of ſalts is, 
that a conſiderable change happens in the temperature 
of the water in which they are diſſolved ; the mix- 
ture becoming either a good deal warmer or colder 
than either the {alt or the water were before. In ge- 
neral, however, there is an increaſe of cold, and 
ſcarce any falt produces heat, except when it has been 
made very dry, and deprived of that moiſture which 
it naturally requires; and thus the heating of ſalts by 
being mixed with water may be explained on the 
{ame principle with the heat produced by quick-lime. 
Sce QuiCKLIME. h | 

After ſalt has been diſſolved in a certain quantity by 
water, no more of that ſalt will be taken up, unleſs 
the water is heated; and as long as the heat continues 
to increaſe, the ſalt will be diſſolyed. When the wa- 
ter boils, at which time it has attained its greateſt 
heat, and will take up no more ſalt, it is then ſaid to 
be ſaturated with that ſalt. This, however, does 
not prevent it from taking up a certain quantity of 
another ſalt, and after that perhaps of a third, or fourth, 
without letting go any of the firſt which it had diſſol- 
ved. How far this property of water extends, has 
not yet been aſcertained by experiments. 

To the above rule there is only one exception known 
as yet; namely, common ſea- ſalt: for water diſſolves 
it in the very ſame quantity when cold, as when boil- 
ing hot. It has been ſaid by ſome, that all deliqueſ- 
cent falrs, or thoſe which grow moiſt on being expo- 


{ed tothe air, had the ſame property : but this is found 


19 to be a miſtake. 
Mixture This property of ſolubility, which all the ſalts poſ- 
_ ſepara* ſeſs in common, renders them ealily miſcible together ; 
on of ſalts. . K 
and the property by which moſt of them ſhoot into 
cryſtals renders thoſe eaſily ſeparable again which 
have no particular attraction for one another. This is 
likewiſe rendered {till more eaſy by their requiring 
different proportions of water, and different degrees 
of heat, to ſuſpend them; for by this they cryſtallize 
at different times, and we have not the trouble of 
picking the cryſtals of one out among thoſe of the 
25 other, 

Hypotheſis The manner in which the ſolution of ſalts in water 

concerning is effected, is equally unaccountable with moſt of the 

the ſolution . r 

of ſalts, other operations of nature. Sir Iſaac Newton ſup- 
poſed that the particles of water got between thoſe 
of the ſalt, and arranged them all at an equal diſtance 
from one another: and from this he alſo accounts for 
the regular figures they aſſume on paſſing into a cry- 
ſtalline form; becauſe, having been once arranged in 
an orderly manner, they could not come together in 


them the leaſt of any, a repetition of it proves never. U 


ced by 13 ſolutions, and exſiccations, to half an ounce; 


diſorder, unleſs ſomething was to diſturb the Water in by 
which they were ſuſpended ; and if any ſuch diſturb. AY 
auce is given, we fad the ctyſtals are by no mean; 
ſo regular as otherwiſe they would have proved, 
Other3 have thought that theſe figures depend on 
certain polarity in the very ſmall particles into which 
the ſalt is reſolved when in a ſtate of ſolution, Theſe 
things, however, are merely conjeCtural ; neither is 
it a matter of any conſequence to a chemiſt whether 
they are right or wrong, 7 
Though ſolution is that operation which ſalts under. * 
go the moſt eaſily, and which ſhould ſeem to affect nay 


theleſs very injurious. to them, eſpecially if it is fol. 
lowed by quick evaporation ; and the falt, inſtead of 
being cryſtallized, is dried with a pretty ſtrong heat, 
Newman relates, that a pound of ſea- alt was redu- 


and. even that was moſtly earth. Where ſolution is 
required, therefore, it ought always to be done in cloſe 
veſlels, in which alſo the ſubſequent evaporation ſhould 
be performed, (ſee EyAroRATION) ; and in all caſes 
where cryſtallization is practicable, it ought to be 
preferred to violent exficcation. _ 

The two great diviſions of ſalts are into acids and k 
alkalies. The firſt of theſe are known by their pecu- 
liar taſte, which is called acid, or ſour, They are 
not found in a ſolid form ; neither are any of them, 
except the acids of vitriol, of tartar, of phoſphorus, 
and of borax, capable of being reduced to ſolidi- 
ty. The others, when highly concentrated, that is, 
brought to the utmoſt degree of ſtrength of which 
they are capable, always become an invilible vapour, 
permanently elaſtic, until it comes in contact with wa- 
ter, or {ame other ſubſtance with which they are ca- 
pable of uniting. For ſuch acids the name of ſalt; 
ſeems leſs proper, as we can ſcarcely ſay that a va- 
pour, which is already much more fluid than water, 
can be diſſolved in that element. | 

The acids are divided into the mineral, the vege- 
table, and the animal; expreſſing their different ori- 
gin, or where they are moſt commonly to be found, 
The mineral acids are commonly reckoned three; the 
vitriolic, the nitrous, and the marine. To this the 
acid of borax ought to be added ; but its weaknels 
makes it much lels taken notice of as an acid than the 
others. A Swediſh chemiſt, however, Mr Scheele, 
hath lately added a new acid to the number of the mi. 
neral ones, under the name of the flucr acid. 

The vegetable kingdom affords only two diſtin 
ſpecies of acids. The one appears fluid, and when 
concentrated to the utmoſt degree becomes an int 
ſible vapour. This is produced from fermented I 
quors, under the name of vinegar. An acid * 
to this, and which is thought not to be eſſentialhy c ; 
ferent from it, is found in the juices of certain fruits 
as lemons, c. and is extracted from moſt vegetadies 
by diſtillation with a ſtrong fire. The other 1 like- 
wiſe a conſequence of fermentation ; and cruſts 55 
the bottom and ſides of caſks in which wine is Put * 
depurate itſelf. In its crude ſtate it is called woe 
and when afterwards purified, is called the ce 
cryſtals, of tartar. 


The animal acids, which have hitherto been de 
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1 — l bſt : In its pure tion of the vitriolic acid, the acid of ſea- ſalt will im- 
ed by diſtillation from animal 3 1 mediately be expelled ; and the liquor, upon being e- 
ſtate this alkali IS perfectly wok IDIC pf Ss as ab. vaporated wlll nan not the neutral ſalt formed by 
_ * OO — . Ser- i . an union of the marine acid with the alkali, but ano- 
nr ia 9ns i” VR, ther conſiſting of the vitriolic acid joined with that al- 
T en — n, 33238 og * - kai — which has quite different properties from the 
entirely oppoſite in their natures to one another. me, - , F 
e gabi _— — =. "When the acids and alkalies are applied to one ano- 
. . K ther in a liquid ſtate, the vitriolic acid 8 _— 
: itielf to be the moſt powerful; but when applied in a 
— bo finds | ang ogra — de — Coli — and — a violent heat, the caſe is 
C ron Tr renee Lo edo Keb en 
the tongue; for the alkali has. a hot, bitter, burning , . , f 1 SS 
taſte, while the acid, if not conſiderably concentrated, gaged from its baſis by every _ 11097 ig ney 
always gives a ſenſation of coldneſs. In their action form, that of tartar *. oy Park are; guns 
e . eps — = 2 4 — —— fire, the vitriolic acid will be dif- 
cn bY 25 e geg F. 5 engaged from its balis, and riſe in vapours, leaving 
If an alkaline ſalt, and moderately ſtrong acid.in a the weaker acid in 1 — — — rp 
liquid (tate, be mixed together, they will immediately mo e dee, 5 88 Erin oer 
unite ; and, provided the alkali has not been deprived acid, to com = n 
of its fixed air, their union will be attended with a ve- With alkaline ſalts. When on noo Such — 
ry conſiderable efferveſcence: (ſee Alx, no 13). If the ſtate, then, the moſt power K t Stn rages fy 
alkali has been deprived of air, no efferveſcence will the nitrous; then the as . 4 3 3 
enſue, but they will quietly mix together; but if a ants; and _ the - — . eas 
due proportion of each has been added, the liquor will ſeem to be nearly equa reipee ids . 
neither have the properties of an acid nor an _— _ acid, — great 1, and Dr Pricley hath : —_ 
but will be what is called neutral. The bringing the yet been made upon it, anc pe 6 
liquor into this ſtate, is called ſaturating the acid, or ed it 1 that this rr prog _ 
alkali, or combining them to the point of ſaturation. the vitriolic,—l they aL ; l * . 
If the liquor after ſuch a Faturation be gently eva- moſt powerful are the al Iedativus, and p 1 
porated, a ſaline maſs will be left, which is neither an acid; then the vitriolic, nitrous, marine, and vege- 
acid nor an alkali, but a new compound formed by table acids. 8 eee 
the union of the two, and which is called a perfect When they are reduced to vapour, the e is ex- 
neutral ſals. The epithet perfect is given it, to make ceedingly CE == Pears" er 3 | 
4 diſtinction between the ſalts formed by the union of to be the moſt powerful, and the vitriolic 
an acid and an alkali, and thoſe formed by the union of any. It is impoſſible, however, to preſerve the 
of acids with earthy or metallic ſubſtances ; for theſe vitriolic acid in the form of vapour, without combin- 
will likewiſe unite with acids, and ſome of the com- ing it with a certain quantity of inflammable matter, 
pounds will tkewiſe cryſtalliſe into regular figures; which muſt neceſſarily deſtroy its ſtrength. Dr Prieſt- 
but, becauſe of their weaker union with theſe ſub- ley, however, found, that the marine acid, when re- 
ſtances, the ſalts reſulting from combinations of this duced to vapour, was capable of diſuniting the nitrous 
kind are called imperfect. - * cid from a fixed alkali. 
Vor. III. 100 The 
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Tazoxy. The acids have the property of uniting themſelves 
to many other ſubſtances betides fixed alkakes, and 


Acids with forming neutral compounds with them. Of theſe the 
phlogiſton, chief is the principle of inflammability, or phlegiſton. 
| In the vitriolic, nitrous, and photphorme acids, the 
attraction for this principle is very ſtrong ; fo great, 
that the two former will even leave a fixed alkali to 
unite with ir. In the marine acid it is lefs percep- 
tible; in the liquid vegetable or animal acid ſtill lets ; 
29 and in the acid, of tartar, and ſal ſedativus, not at all. 


With me- Beſides this, all acids will diſſolve metallic and ear- 
— * thy ſubſtances: with theſe, however, they do not in 


general unite ſo firmly as with alkaline ſalts; nor do 
30 they unite ſo ſtrongly with metals as with earths, 

Elective In general, therefore, we may expect, that after 

attractions. having diſſolved a metal in any acid whatever, if we 
add an earthy ſubſtance to that folution, the acid will 
quit the metal which it had before diſſolved, to unite 
with the earth. In this cate the folution will not be 
clear, as before; but will remain muddy, and a quan- 
tity of powder will fall to the bottom. This powder 
is the metalline fubſtance itfelf, but deprived of one 
of its component parts; and in this cale it is {aid to 
precipitate in the form of a calx. 

If to this new ſolution of the earthy fubſtance in an 
acid liquor, a volatile alkaline ſalt, not deprived of its 
fixed air, is added, the acid will quit the earth, and 
unite with the alkaline falt. The earth thus difen- 

aged will again precipitate, and he at the bottom in 
Toe powder, while the volatile alkali and acid remain 
combined together, and the liquor again becomes 
clear. 

The attraction between volatile alkalies and acids 
is conſiderably leſs than between fixed alkahes and the 
ſame acids. If, therefore, a fixed alkali be now ad- 
ded to the liquor, the volatile alkali will be ſeparated, 
and the acid will unite with the fixed alkali. The 
volatile alkali indeed, being perfectly ſoluble in wa- 
ter, cannot precipitate, but will difcover its ſepara- 
tion by the pungent ſmell of the mixture; and u 
evaporating the liquor, the volatile alkali will be diſ- 
ſipated, and a ſaline mals conſiſting of the acid and 

31 hixcd alkali will remain. | 
Detonation Laftly, if the acid employed was the nitrous, which 
of nitre- has a ftrong attraction for the principle of inflamma- 

| bility, if the faline maſs be mixed with a proper 
quantity of inflammable matter, and expoſed to a 
itrony heat, the acid will leave the alkali with vaſt ra- 
pidity, combine with the inflammable matter, and be 
deſtroyed in flame in a moment, leaving the alkali 

32 quite pure, | 
F.xceptiors Though the above-mentioned effects generally hap- 
to the above pen, yet we are not to expect that they will invari- 
— ably prove the ſame, whatever acid is made uſe of; 
or even that they will be the fame in all poſſible va- 
riety of circumſtances in which the ſame acid can be 
uſed. The acid of tartar is one exception, where the 
general rule is in a manner reverſed; for this acid 
will quit a fixed alkali for an earth, eſpecially if calci- 
ned, and even for iron. If lead, mercury, or ſilver, 
are diſſolved in the nitrous acid, and a {mall quantity 
of the marine acid is added, it will ſeparate the ſtrong- 
er nitrous acid, and fall to the bottom with the me- 
tals, in form of a white powder, —The vitriolic acid, 


c HEIM IST NEN. | 
by itſelf, has a greater attraction for earthy ſubſtances 


Part 


THzeny 


Fart 
than for metals; and greater ſtill for fixed alkaline = 
ſalts than for either of theſe : but if quickſilver is dif. 
ſolved in the nitrous acid, and this ſolution is poured 
into a combination of vitriohe acid with fixed alkali, 
the vitriolic acid will quit the alkah to unite with the 
quickfilver. Yet quickblver by itſelf cannot eaſily 
be umted with this acid. | OTE. 


SzcT. II. Earths. 


THEss are divided into five claſſes: t. Abſorbent, *. 7 
alkaline, or calcareous eartlis. 2. Argillaceous earths, viſio, 
or clays. 3. The flinty, 4. The fuſible earths; and, 

5. The talcs. * : 

1. The firſt claſs comprehends all thoſe that are ca- 
pable of being converted into lime. They are found 
of various degrees of hardneſs ; but none of them are 
capable of totally reſiſting the edge of a knife, or 
ſtricking fire with ſteel. They are found to conſiſt of a 
very triable earth, joined with a large quantity of air, 
and ſome Water. They efferveſce with an acid when 
poured on them; by which they are diſtinguiſhed from 
all other kinds of earth, except the | argillaceous, 
When calcined by a ſtrong fire, they part with the 
water and air which they contained, and then acquire 
a great degree of cauſticity, loſe their power of ef- 
ferveſcing with acids, and become what. is called 3. 
N They are ſoluble in acids, but not equal; Quick! 

y ſo in all. The vitriohic and tartareous acids form 

compounds with them very diffieultly ſoluble; the /c. 
lenites, formed by the vitriolie acid and calcareous 
earth, requiring, according to Mr Beaumé, an ounce 
of water to diſſolve a {mgle grain of it. The ſolubi- 
lity of the tartareous ſelenite, hath not yet been de- 
termined.— With the other mineral acids, the calca- 
reous earths become ealily ſoluble; and by proper ma- 
nagement form concretes which appear luminous in 
the dark, and are called phoſphari. 35 

2. The argillaceous earths differ from the calcare- Argilla 
ous, in not being convertible into quickime. When os. 
mixed into a patte with water, and expoſed to the 
fire, they ſhrink remarkably, crack in many places, 
and become exceſſively hard. By being gently dried 
in the open air before they are turned, they do not 
crack, and thus may be formed into veſſels of any 
ſhape. Of this kind of earth are formed all the brown 
fort of earthen ware. The pureſt kind of argilla- 
ceous earth naturally found, is that whereot tobacco- 
pipes are made. ; 

All the argillaceous earths are ſoluble in acids. 
With the vitriolic they diſſolve into a gelatinous tough 
liquor very difficultly cryſtallizable ; but which, on the 
addition of ſome fixed or volatile alkali, may be ſhot 
into cryſtals of the ſalt called ad. With the other 
acids they form aſtringent ſalts of a ſimilar nature. 

The attraction between the argillaceous earths and 
acids is very weak, yielding not only to alkaline ſalts 
both fixed and volatile, but even to fome metals, par- 
ticularly iron; but theſe earths have as yet been but 
little the ſubject of chemical examination in this Way. 
They have a remarkable property of abſorbing the 
colouring matter of cochineal, Braſil- wood, Cc. 45 
have alſo the calces of ſome metals. See LAkE. 


I . d indeed all 
Both the calcareous and argillaceous, and 1 earths 


- 


ul a earths when pure, reſiſt the utmoſt violence of fire; 
. 


but wen mixed together will readily melt, eſpecial- 
y if in contact with the burning fewel. Dr Lewis 
having made covers to ſome crucibles of clay and 
chalk mixed together, found, that they melted into a 
ellow glaſs, before the mixtures in the crucibles were 
fuſed in the leaſt. But though they melted thus rea- 
dily when in contact with the fewel, it was with 
eat difliculty he could bring them to a tranſparent 
glaſs when put into a crucible. See GLASS, 
The other ſpecies of earths, viz. the flinty, fuſible, 
and talcy, being no other way the ſubjects of che- 
miſtry than as they are ſubſervient to the making of 
glaſs, all that can be ſaid of them will moſt properly 
come under that article. For their different ſpecies, 
ſee MINERALOGY. | 
Beſides the above mentioned ſpecies of earths, their 
are others which may be called anomalous, as having 
ſome reſemblance of the calcareous and argillaceous, 
and yet being eſſentially different from them. Theſe 
are the white earth called magneſia alba, the earth 
of burnt vegetables, and that produced from burning 
animal ſubſtances. | 
Magneſia alba was at firſt prepared from the thick 
liquor remaining after the cryſtallization of nitre ; 
and is now found to be contained in the liquor called 
bittern, which is left after the ſeparation of common 
ſalt from ſea-water. In the former caſe it was united 
with the nitrous, in the latter with the vitriolic, acid. 
It is alſo found naturally in the ſoft kind of ſtone cal- 
led fteatites or“ ſoap- ſtone;ꝰ and in the concrete uſed 
for taking ſpots out of cloaths, called French chalk. It 
differs from the calcareous earths, in not acquiring any 
cauſticity when deprived of its air, of which it con- 
tains lo large a quantity as to loſe two-thirds of its 
weight when calcined, From the argillaccous it dif- 
ſers in not burning hard when mixed with water, nor 
forming a tough ductile paſte. It is eaſily ſoluble in 
all the acids, even the vitriolic ; with which it forms 
the bitter purging ſalt commonly called Eyſom ſalt, 
trom its being firſt diſcovered in the waters of Epſom, 
With all the other acids it likewiſe forms purgative 
compounds, which are either very difficultly or not 
at all cryſtallizable. Like other pure earths, it can- 
not be melted by itſelf ; but, on proper additions, runs 
$ Uatoa beautiful green glaſs, 
= The earth of burnt vegetables is thought by Dr 
i, Lewis to be the ſame with magneſia alba; but on try- 
ing the common wood aſhes, they were found to be 
very different. This kind of earth is fuſible, by rea- 
on of the alkaline ſalts contained in it. Animal earth 
is both yery difficult of ſolution in acids, and impoſ- 
üble to be melted in the ſtrongeſt fire. It diſſolves, 
however, in acid liquors, though ſlowly ; but the na- 
ure of the compounds formed by ſuch an union are as 
yet unknown. The ſofter parts of animals, ſuch as 


blood, fleſh, C c. are ſaid to yield a more ſoluble earth 
than the others. 


1 SECT, III. Inflammable Subſtances 


nomepa 4 " 
"= ESE comprehend all vegetable, animal, and ſome 
ee lubſtances. They are diſtinguſhed from all 
* 5 2 * 
re, by emitting a groſs thick ſmoke and flame, 
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when a certain degree of heat is applied. To this, THEoRY- 
however, ſpirit of wine and all preparations from it — 
are exceptions. They burn without the leaſt ſmoke ; 
and if a glaſs bell is held over the burning ſpirit, no 
{oot is formed, only a quantity of water is found con- 
denied on its ſides. Even the groſſer oils, if lowly 
burnt with a very ſmall flame, will yield no foot ; and 
an exceeding great quantity of water, fully equal in 
weight and bulk to the oil employed, may be obtained 
from them. We can ſcarcely, however, credit that 
{ſuch a quantity of water comes from the oil; as this 
would be a real tranſmutation; and we know, that, be- 
ſides water, the oils contain allo ſome quantity of fix- 
ed air, as well as earth. It is probable, therefore, 
that, as it is impoſlible to ſuſtain flame without a de- 
compoſition of that part of the air which rufhes in to 
ſupport it, great part of the water in this caſe comes 
from the air, which always contains moiſture in abun- 
dance. | | 
Inflammable matters, on being burnt, generally leave 
behind a ſmall quantity of earthy matter called a/hes ; 
but to this, ſpirit of wine, camphor, the more volatile 45 
oils, and the mineral vil called naptha, are excep- On diftilla- 
tions. Vegctable ſubſtances when diſtilled in cloſe tion. 
veſſels give out a quantity of air, ſome acid, and an 
empyreumatic oil, leaving behind a black ſpongy maſs 
called charcoal. To this too there are a few excep- 
tions, viz. {pirit of wine, and the prepartions from it, 
camphor, and perbaps ſome of the more volatile oils, 
or naphtha. Animal ſubſtances yield only a very fetid 
empyreumatic oil, and volatile alkali. 41 
In general, all inflammable matters are acted upon Treated 
with ſome violence by the vitriolic and nitrous acids, with diffe- 
excepting only camphor and naphtha. With the vi- rent acids. 
triolic acid, when in a liquid ſtate, they render it vola- 
tile and ſulphureous ; if in a dry ſtate, they form ac- 
tual ſulphur. With the nitrous, they firſt impart a high 
colour and great degree of volatility to the acid; then 
a violent flame enſues, if the matter is attempted to 
be dried. With ſpirit of wine the effects are conſi- 
derably different ; and very volatile compounds are 
formed, which are called ether, on account of their ex- 
ceeding great diſpoſition to riſe in vapour. Similar 
compounds are likewiſe produced, but with more dif- 
ficulty, from the marine acid and concentrated vine- 
gar. The ſal ſedativus of borax mixes with ſpirit of 
wine, and cauſes it burn with a green flame; but does 
not ſeem to produce any other change upon it. How 
the acid of tartar, of phoſphorus, and of ants, act upon 
{ſpirit of wine, is not known. With any other inflam- 
mable matter, the phoſphorine acid reproduces phoſ- 
phorus. 42 
There are two ſingularities obſerved among the in- Singular 
flammable ſubſtances. One is that bituminous matter producti- 
called amber, which yields a volatile ſalt of an acid ens. 
nature on diſtillation : When combined with alkalies, 
this acid is found to yield compounds ſimilar to thoſe 
made with the acetous acid and alkali. The other is, that 
gum called benzojn, which is uſed as a, perfume, and 
ields by ſublimation, a kind of volatile ſalt in fine ſhin- 
ing cryſtals like ſmall needles, and of a moſt grateful 
odour. Theſe diſſolve very readily in ſpirit of wine; 
but not at all in water, unleſs it is made very hot; ſo 
that they ſeem to contain more oily than ſaline matter. 
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THzoRY. Neither the nature of theſe flowers, however, nor 
that of the ſalt of amber, is fully known. 


SECT, IV. Metalline Subſtances.” 


THESE are diſtinguiſhed from all other bodies by 
their great ſpecihc gravity, exceeding that of the moſt 
denſe and compact itones. The heavieſt of the latter 
do not exceed the ſpecific gravity of water in a great- 
er proportion than that of 4 to 1 ; but tin, the lighteſt 
of all the metals, exceeds the ſpecific gravity of water 
in the proportion of 7 to 1. They are allo the moſt 
opaque of all known bodies, and reflect the rays of 

43 light moſt powerfully. 
Metals ſo- Metallic bodies poſſeſs the quality of diſſolving in 
luble in a- and uniting with acid ſalts, in common with earths 
cids, and alkalies ; but, in general, their union is leſs per- 
fect, and they are more eaſily ſeparable. They ef- 
ferveſce with acids, as well as calcareous earths and 
alkalies; but their efferveicence is attended with very 
different appearances. In the efferveſcence of acids 
with alkalies, or with calcareous earths, there is a diſ- 
charge of the fluid called fixed air, which is to far from 
being inflammable, that it will immediately extinguiſh 
a candle, or other ſmall flame immerſed in it. The 
mixture allo is notably diminiſhed in weight. When 
a metallic ſubſtance is diſſolved in an acid, the weight 
of the mixture is never very much diminiſhed, and 
tometimes it is increaſed. Thus, an ounce of quick- 
iilver being {lowly dropped into as much aqua forts as 
was ſufficient to diflolve it, and the ſolution managed 
ſo as to take up almoſt a whole day, the whole was 
found to have gained 7 grains. There is alſo a re- 
markable difference between the nature of the vapour 
diſcharged from metals, and that from alkalies; the 


former, in moſt caſes, taking fire and exploding with 


violence; the latter, as already obſerved, extinguiſning 
flame. . 


MP oye SPE The metallic ſubſtances, at leaſt ſuch as we are able 
poſition. to decompound, are all compoſed of a certain kind of 
earth, and the inflammable principle called ph/ogif/ o7:. 

The earthy part by itſelf, in whatever way it is pro- 

cured, goes by the name of calx. The other principle 

bath never yet been ſeen by itſelf. When theſe two 

45 Principles are ſeparated from one another, the metal 


Calcination is then ſaid to be calciued. The calx being mixed 
and revivi- with any inflammable ſubſtance, ſuch as powdered 
cation. charcoal, and urged with a ſtrong fire, melts into 
metal again; and it is then ſaid to be reduced, or re- 
vificated : and this takes place whether the metal has 
been reduced to a calx by diffolution in an acid, or by 
being expoſed to a violent fire. If, however, the cal- 
cinetion by fire has been very violent and long conti- 
nued, the calx will not then to readily unite with the 
phlogiſton of the charcoal, and the reduction will be 
performed with more difüculty. Whether, by this 
means, viz. a long continued and violent calcination, 
metallic earths might entirely loſe their property of 
combining with phlogiſton, and be changed into thoſe 
of another kind, deſerves well to be inquired into. 


1 When a metallic ſubſtance is diſſolved in any kind of 
and in- acid, and an alkali or calcareous earth not deprived 
creaſe of of its fixed air is added, the alkali will immediately 


weight by be attracted by the acid, at the ſame time that the fix- 
acids. ed air contained in the alkali is diſengaged, and the 
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calx of the metal, having now no acid to keep it di. Par 1 
ſolved, immediately joins with the fixed air of the al. 2 
kali, and falls to the bottom. Something ſimilar to this 
happens when metals are calcined by fire. In this caſe. 
there is a continual decompoſition of the air which en. 
ters the fire; and the fixed air contained in it, being, by 
this decompoſition, ſet looſe, combines with the Abe g 
whence, in both caſes, there is a conſiderable increaſe 
of weight. If che air is excluded from a metal, it can- 
not be calcined even by the moſt violent fire. 

When a metal is precipitated by a mild alkali, or b 47 
an uncalcined calcareous earth, the reaſon of the in. Page 0 
creaſe of weight is very evident; namely, the adhe- ry, 
ſion of the fixed air to the metalline calx : but, though metall 
it is not ſo much increaſed when precipitated by cau- calces 
{tic alkali, or by quicklime, there is nevertheleſs a ver 
evident increale, which is not ſo eaſily accounted for, 
M. la Voiſier, has mentioned ſome experiments made 
on mercury and iron diffolved in aqua fortis, which 
deſerve to be taken notice of, as in a great meaſure 
acconnting for the phenomenon already mentioned of 
the ſolution of metalline ſubſtances gaining an addi- 
tion of weight ; and likewile ſhew the proportion of 
increaſe of weight with the mild, or calcined calcar- 
eous earth. | g 

Exactly 12 ounces of quickſilver,“ ſays he, © were . 8 
put into a matraſs, and 12 ounces of ſpirit of nitre fers u 
poured on it. Immediutely” a ſpontaneous efferveſ- rien f 
cence enſued, attended with heat. The red vapours of 
the nitrous acid aroſe from the mixture, and the liquor 
aſſumed a greeniſh colour. I did not wait till the ſo- 
hution was entirely accompliſhed, before I weighed it; 
it had loſt one drachm, 18 grains. Three hours after, 
the mercury was nearly all diſſolved: but having again 
weighed the ſolution, | was much aſtoniſhed to perceive, 
that it had increaſed inſtead of being diminiſhed in 
weight; and that the loſs, which was one drachm, 18 
grains, at firſt, was now only 54 grains. The next 
day the ſolution of the mercury was entirely finiſhed, 
and the loſs of weight reduced to 18 grains; ſo that in 
12 hours the {olution, though confined in a narrow neck- 
ed matraſs, had acquired an augmentation in weight 
of one drachm. I added ſome diſtilled water to my ſo- 
tation, to prevent it from cryſtallizing; the total weight 
of it was then found to be 48 ounces, one drachm, and 
13 prains. | 

« [| weighed ſeparately, in two veſſels, 8 ounces 
15 grains of the above ſolution, each of which por- 
tions, according to the preceding experiment, onght 
to contain 2 ounces of nitrous acid, and 2 ounces of 
quickſilver. On the other ſide, I prepared'6 drachms 
26 prains of chalk, and 4 drachms ; 36 grains of lime 
theſe proportions having been found, by former ex- 
periments, juſt neceſſary to faturate two ounces of ni 
trous acid. I put the chalk in the one veſſel, and the 
lime in the other. | 

« An efferveſcence attended the. precipitation by 
chalk, but without heat ; the mercury precipitated in 
a light yellow powder; at the ſame time the chalk 
was diffolved in the nitrous acid. The precipitation 

by the lime was effected without efferveſcence, — 
with heat; the mercury was precipitated in a Ar 
powder. When the precipitates were well ſubſided, 


I decanted off the liquors from tliem, and carefully 
edulcoraied 
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. edulcorated them. Aſter which, I cauſed them to be 
dried in a heat nearly equal to that in which mercury 
me The precipitate by the chalk weighed 2 ounces, 
2 drachms, 45 grains; that by the lime, weighed 2 
ounces, 1 drachm, 45 grains. 

« Sixteen ounces of the nitrous acid, the ſame as 
employed in the former experiments, were placed in 
a matraſs, and ſome iron filings gradually added. The 
eſler veſcence was brilk, attended with great heat, red 
vapours, and a very rapid diſcharge of elaſtic fluid : 
the quantity of iron neceſlary to attain the point of 
ſaturation, was two ounces, four drachms ; after which, 
the loſs of weight was found to be 4 drachms, 19 
rains. As the ſolution was turbid, I added as much 
diſtilled water as made the whole weight of the ſolu- 
tion to be exactly 6 pounds. 

« I took two portions, each weighing 12 ounces of 
the above ſolution, and containing 2 ounces of nitrous 
acid, and 2 drachms 36 grains of iron filings. I pla- 
ced them in two ſeparate veſſels: to one were added 
6 drachms 36 grains of chalk; and to the other, 4 
drachms 36 grains of flacked lime, being the quanti- 
ties neceſſary to ſaturate the acid. 

« The precipitation was effected by the chalk with 
eflerveſcence and tumefaction; that by the lime, with- 
out either efferveſcence or heat, Each precipitate 
was a yellow brown ruſt of iron. They were waſh- 
ed in {everal parcels of diſtilled water, and then dried 
in an heat ſomewhat ſuperior to that uſed in the laſt 
experiment. 

«© The precipitate by the chalk, when dried, was a 
greyiſu ruſt of iron, inclining even to white by veins; 
it weighed 6 drachms, 35 grains: that by the lime 
was rather yellower ; and weighed 4 drachms, 69 
ty rains. F 

aſequen- © The reſults of theſe experiments,” ſays M. la 
from his Voiſier, “are, 1. That iron and mercury diſſolved 
en in the nitrous acid, acquire @ remarkable increaſe of 
"weight, whether they be precipitated by chalk or by 
lime. 2. That this increaſe is greater in reſpect to 
Iron than mercury. 3. That one reaſon for thinking 
that the elaſtic fluid contributes to this augmentation 
Is, that it is conſtantly greater when an earth is em- 
ployed, ſaturated with elaſtic fluid, ſuch as chalk, than 
nen an earth is uſed which has been deprived of it, 
as lime. 4. That it is probable that the increaſe of 
Weight, which is experienced in the precipitation of 
mac, althcugh not fo great as that by chalk, proceeds 
m part from a portion of the elaſtic fluid which re- 
mins united to the lime, and which could not be ſe- 
parated by the calcination.” | | ; 

But though we are naturally enough inclined to 
tnink that the increaſe of weight in the precipitates 
lormed by lime procceded from ſome quantity of ela- 
tic fluid or fixed air which remained combined with 
the lime, it is by far too great to be accounted for in 
tis way, even according to the experiments menti- 
oned by M. la Voiſier himſelf, and which, from the 
manner in which they are told, appear to have been 
pertormed with the greateſt accuracy. He found, 
wat 1 ounce 5 drachms and 36 grains of flaked lime 
contained 3 drachms and 3 quarters of a grain of wa— 


ter, and only 16 grains and. an half of elaſtic fluid 


4 
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In the experiments above TaxzoRY- 

— 
employed, the quantity of elaſtie fluid could not ex- 
ceed 6 or 8 grains, Yet the calx was increaſed in 
mercury, by no leſs than 105 grains; and in iron, by 
203 grains; a quantity quite unaccountable from the 


elaſtic fluid, or fixed air, which we can ſuppoſe to be 


contained in the lime made ute of. 

It is much to be regreted, that the ingenious au- 
thor of theſe experiments did not make uſe of the cal- 
ces of metals obtained by lime, when trying to expel 
air from ſuch ſubſtances by violent heat. This would 
have been the experimentum cructs in this caſe; and 
could an elaſtic fluid, ſimilar to fixed air, be extrac- 
ted from a metalline calx, precipitated by a ſubſtance 
which could communicate none to it, it would be as 
ſtrong a proof of the generation of ſuch air, as Dr 
Prieſtley's extraction of pure air from metalline calces 
and ſpirit of nitre is a proof of the original produc- 


tion or generation of air from thele ſubſtances. 


That the increaſe of weight in metalline calces pre- 
pared by fire is owing to an adheſion of air to them, 
is put beyond a doubt, becauſe that air can be expel- 
led from them. That the increale of weight in the 


.calces prepared from metals diſſolved in acids and pre- 


cipitated by quicklime is owing to the ſame cauſe, 
hath not been proved, becaute nobody hath tried 
whether air can be expelled from them or not; at 
leaſt we have not met with an account of any expe- 
riments where ſuch calces were made uſe of. Hence 
there is as yet an uncertainty in this ſubject ; and dif- 
ferent theories have been invented to explain it. The 
moſt remarkable is the following. 

Metals are found to be compounded of a kind of 
earth mixed with the inflammable principle or phlo- 

iſton. The latter is a ſubſtanee ſo volatile, and which 

10 much eludes our moſt accurate ſearch, that it is 
thought to be a principle fomewhat like that known 
in former ages by the name of poſitive levity. This 
principle is not only thought to have no tendency to- 
wards the earth, or not to be acted upon by the cauſe 
of gravitation, but to have a natural teudency up- 
wards, Hence, in proportion as any body contains 
more of the phlogiſton, and leſs of other principles, it 
is ſo much lighter, by reaſon of the tendenoy of the 
mflammable principle upwards, which forms tome kind 
of counterpoile to the action of the cauſe of gravity on 
the other principles. The conſequence of this is, thut 
when any ſubſtance is deprived of its inflammable priu- 
ciple, it ought to be rendered heavier, and actually is 
ſo; (ſee Fire). When a metal, therefore, is &c pri-- 
ved of its phlogiſton, we ought not to impute tlie in- 
crezſe of weight to any thing elſe than the want of 
the phlogiſton, which formerly balanced in ſome meta- 
ſure the action of gravity upon the metalline calx. 

In ſupport of this theory, the increaſe of weight in 
a metalline ſolution of quickfilver, for inſtance, las 
been urged : but the experiments adduced in this way 
are now found to be fallacious. | | 

Another argument made uſe of in ſupport of this theo- 
ry is, that metalline calces, though they are increaſed in 
abſolute weight, are neverthelets very deficient«in ſpe- 
cific gravity. This, however, ſeems fo far from the pur- 
pole, that it appears to us to prove the direct contrary of 

Wat 
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Tutoa v. What is intended. If the plilogiſton is a principle of 
politive levity, and whatever ſubſtance contains the 
largeſt proportion of it is the lighteſt; then it fol- 
lows, that the metalline calces, being deprived of this 
principle of levity, ought to be ſpecifically heavier than 
after they are combined with it, and aftune the me- 

talline form; but as the metals theinſclves are always 

found ſpecifically heavier than their calces, we are al- 

together at a loſs for any ſolid argument in favour of 

the poſitive levity of the phlogiſton. It is true, if two 

metals are mixed together, the compound ſometimes 

turns out ſpecifically heavier than either of them ta- 

Metallic ken ſeparately. This no doubt is a curious fact; but 
compounds is no more extraordinary than that a quantity of ſalt 
1 ng ſhould diſſolbe in water without increating its bulk, 

eavier . 8 g 8 : 

than the (ſee FLUIDITY), and fo render it ſpecifically heavier 
heavieſt of than before, by more than the difference between the 
the ingredi- ſpecific gravity of water and of ſalt. Thus, ſuppoſe 
ents. the ſpecific gravity of ſalt to water as 2 to 1. A cu- 
bic inch of ſalt then, diſſolved in 5 cubic inches of Wa- 

ter, ought to increaſe the bulk to 6 cubic inches, and 

render the water + ſpecifically heavier than before. 

But if we ſuppole the quantity of water capable of re- 

ceiving a cubic inch of ſalt, without any addition to its 

bulk, the ſpecific gravity of the fluid will then be in- 

creaſed by 2. In like manner, if a cubic-inch of ſil- 

ver, the ſpecific gravity of which is as 11, receives 

half a cubic inch of mercury, the ſpecific gravity of 

which is as 14, without increaſing its bulk, the ſpecific 


gravity of the mixture will be as 18; and mixtures of 


theſe two metals are found to be of conſiderably great- 
er ſpecific gravity than either the filver or mercury 
by themſelves. 

In this caſe, however, we mix two gravitating bo- 
dies together, and, by ſomething reſembling a peretra- 
tion of dimenſions, they become ſpecifically heavier ; 
but if we mix a gravitating ſubſtance with one which 
does not gravitate at all, we can never make a com- 
pound ſpecifically heavier than before. If, inſtead of 
a ſubſtance which barely does not gravitate, we take 
one which is poſitively light, we will be ſo far from 
making a compound (ſpecifically heavier than the ori- 

inal ſubſtance was, that it muſt neceſſarily be lighter, 
et ns do as we will. The decreaſe of ſpecific gra- 
vity, therefore, in metalline calces, undeniably proves, 
that along with the diſſipation of the phlogiſton, there 
is ſomething added, which, by itſelf, is ſpecifically 
lighter than the metal originally was, and to which the 
decreaſe of ſpecific gravity in the whole is owing. 
hat me- Though all metallic bodies, gold, filver, and platina 
tals are cal- excepted, are capable of being reduced to a calx by 
cinable, & the action of heat alone, yet very qitferent degrees 
"ou PR. of it are required for calcining them. Lead and tin 
£20 begin to calcine as ſoon as they are melted, long be- 
fore they are made red-hot. The fame happens to 
the ſemimetals biſmuth and zinc; the latter indeed, 
being combuſtible, cannot bear a greater heat in open 
veſſols than that which is barely ſufficient to melt it. 
Iroa and copper require a red heat to calcine them ; 
though the former may be made partly to calcine by 
be ing frequently wetted in a degree of heat conſider- 
ably below that which is ſufficient to make it red. 
Moſt metals undergo a kind of ſpontaneous calcina- 
tion in the open air, which is called cheir ruſting ; and 


Ruſting of 
metals, 
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Part 
which has given occaſion to various conjeQures. But Tuton 


M. la Voiſier has ſhown, that this ariſes from the fix. 
able part of the atmoſphere attaching itſelf to their 
earthy part, and diſcharging the phlogiſton. Accord. 
ing to him, no metallic body can ruſt but where 
there is an abſorption of air; and conſequently metals 
can be but imperfectly ruſted when kept under a re- 
ceiver. 

If two metals are mixed together, the com 5b 
generally turns out more fuſibls than either of 2 x pe. 
was before the mixture. There are indeed great lic com. 


differences in the degrees of heat requiſite to melt Pound 4 


1 "nt in- 


them. Thus, lead and tin melt below that degree of netals 
heat which is required to make quickſilver or linſced. * ſemi» 
oil boil. Silver requires a full red heat, gold a low a4 
white heat, copper a full white, and iron an ex- 
treme white heat to make it melt. The ſemimetal 
called biſmuth melts at about 460 of Fahreinheit's 
thermometer; and tin at about 422%. When mixed | 
in equal quantities, the compound melted at 2839, 
When the tin was double the biſmuth, it required 334 | 
to melt it; with eight times more tin than biſmuth, 
it did not melt under 3920. If to this compound lead | 
is added, which by itſelf melts in about 5 409, the ſu- 7 
ſibility is ſurpriſingly increafed. Mr Homberg pro- erties 
poſed for an anatomical injection a compound of lead, __ 
tin, and biſmuth, in equal parts; which he tells us 
keeps in fuſion with a heat ſo moderate that it will l 
not linge paper. Sir Iſaac Newton contrived a mix- f 
ture of the above mentioned metallic ſubſtances, in 
ſuch proportions that it melted and kept fluid in a beat = 
{till ſmaller, not much exceeding that of boiling wa- : 
ter. A compound of two parts of lead, three parts of 0 
tin, and five of biſmuth, did but juſt ſtiffen at that very : 
heat, and ſo would have melted with very little more ; 0 
and when the lead, tin, and biſmuth, were to one ano- | p 
ther in the proportions of T, 4, and 5, the compound 1 
melted in 246%. We have ſeen, however, a piece of 5 
metal compounded of theſe three, the proportions un- nl 
known, which melted, and even underwent a flight Ki 
degree of calcination, in boiling water, and barely ſtif- | 
fened in a degree of heat ſo gentle that the hand could p 
almoſt bear it. | 5 th 
A light degree of calcination ſeems to give the gil al 
acids a greater power over metalline ſubſtances ; a of met 5 
eater makes them leſs ſoluble; and if long and vio- inc = 
lently calcined, they are not acted upon by acids at 4 ' 5 
all. Of all the acids the marine has the greateſt at- Gn 
traction for metallic calces, and volatilizes almoſt eve- 4 
7 one of them. - 55 gr. 
Sulphur readily unites with moſt metals, deſtroys pg.q, vi 
their malleability, and even entirely diſſolves them. ſulpiu pre 
On gold and platina, however, it has no effect, till news 5 
united with a fixed alkaline ſalt, when it forms the "Si 
compound called hepar ſulphuris ; which 1s a very en 
powerful ſolvent, and will make even gold and pla- the 
tina themſelves ſoluble in water, ſo as to pals the phl 
filter. This preparation is thought to be the means de; 
by which Moſes diſſolved and gave the Iſraelites to ans 
drink the golden calf which they had idolatrouſly ſet it 
up. Is t 
When a metal is diſſolved in an acid, it may be due 
precipitated, not only by means of calcareous earths bes 


and alkalies, but alſo by ſome other metals : for * 
ö 0 
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is remarkable, that when a netal is precipitated by 


another, the precipitate is not found in a calcined ſtate, 
but in a metallic one. The reaſon of this is, that the 
precipitating metal attracts the phlogiſton which is 
expelled from that Which is diſſdving, and immedi- 
ately unites with it, ſo as to appear in its proper 
ſorm. The various degrees of attriction which acids 
have for the different metals is not as yet fully deter- 
mined. The beſt authenticated are mentioned in the 
Table of Affinities or Elective AttraCtiors, (Sect. VII.) 

Metalline ſubſtances are divided into netals and ſe- 


ben it njimetals. The metals, which are diſtingaiſhed from 


the ſemimetallic ſubſtances by their malleability or 
ſtretching under the hammer, are in number ſeven; 
gold, ſilver, copper, iron, lead, tin, and platina. To 
theſe is added quickſilyer; Which Mr Brown's expe- 
riments have ſhewn to be a real malleable metal, as 
well as others, but requiring ſo little heat to keep it 
jn fuſion, that it is always found in a liquid ſtate. "Flre 
ſemimetals are biſmuth or tin-glaſs, zinc, regulus of 
antimony, and cobalt, nickel, and arſenic. This laſt 
ſubſtance is of a ſingular nature, and ſeems to poſſeſs 
a kind of middle nature between the metalline ſub- 
ſtances and ſalts. In common with the ſemimetals, it 
is capable of being united with the phlogiſton in Jarge 
quantity, when it aſſumes a ſplendid metalline form, 
but wants the ductility of a true metal; fo can only 
be reckoned, even then, among the ſemimetals. It 
likewile unites with fulphar, with which it forms a 
compound of a red or yellow colour, according as 
more or leſs ſulphur is uſed. This compound is eaſily 
faſible ; though the arſenic, by itſelf, is ſo volatile as 
to go all off in vapour rather than melt. In common 
with the ſalts, it poſſeſſes the properties of diſſolvin 
in water, and uniting itſelf to alkalies. Water will 
diſſolve about - of its weight of pure arſenic ; but 
if arfenic is boiled in a ſtrong alkaline lixivium, a 
much greater proportion will be diflolved. Indeed 
ſtrong alkaline lixivia will diſſolve a part of almoft 
every metalline ſubſtance, except gold, ſilver, and 
platina ; but, excepting copper, which may be formed 
into cryſtals by means of the volatile alkali, none of 


them will aſſume a cryſtallme form when united with 


akalies. Arſenic, on the contrary, unites very readily 
with fixed alkalies, and fhoots with them into a neu- 
tral falt, If it is mixed with nitre, it unites itlelf to 
the alkaline baſis of that ſalt, and expels the acid in 
very volatile fumes, which are difficultly condenſed 
into a blue liquor. The reaſon of this is probably the 
great attraction between the nitrous acid and phlo- 
giſton, which are always diſpoſed to unite when a 
proper degree of heat is applied. Was the phlogiſton 
contained in large quantity in the arſenic, and the 
heat lufficiently great, a violent deflagratibn would 
enſue ; but as the arſenic attracts the alfcatine part of 
the nitre, at the ſame time that the acid attracts the 
pliogiſton, a double decompoſition enſues, in a leſs 
degree of heat than would otherwiſe be neceſlary ; 
and the nitrous acid ariſes in a very volatile ſtate, as 
it always is when combined with phlogiſton, which 
29 occaſion of the blueneſs in aqua fortis ſo pro- 
ag The arſenic is alſo decompoſed in part, by 
eg deprived of its proper quantity of phlogiſton ; 


do not attract all metals with equal ſtrength ; and it 
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in conſequence of which it attaches itſelf ſo ſtrongly Tus OR. 


to the fixed alkali of the nitre, that the ſalt formed by 
their union cannot be decompoſed by the ſtrongeſt acids. 
The only method is to prefent to this ſalt a metallic fub- 
ſtance, which the arſenic unites with in preference to 
the alkali. The common arſenical ſalts made with 
arſenic having its doe proportion of phlogiſton and al- 
kali, may be decompounded by acids. For the extrac- 
tion of metallic ſubſtances from their ores, and the va- 
rious methods of refming them, fee METALLURGY. 


SECT. V. Waters. 
Tr pure element of water, like that of fire, 


is ſo much an agent in moſt chemical operations, 


as to be itſelf very little the cject of practical 
chemiftry ; no method being hitherto known of 
compounding or decompoundiug it. Waters, there- 
fore, can only be the objects of chemiſtry in con- 
fequence of the impurities they contain : and, as 
thefe imputities are moft commonly of the faline 
kind, it is impoſſible that any general theory can be 
given of waters, diſtin& from that of the falts con- 
Lined in them; which all depend on the general pro- 
perties belonging to falts, and which we have already 
mentioned. Any thing that can be faid with regard 
to waters, then, muft be poſtponed to the particular 
confideration of the properties of each of the ſaline bo- 
dies with which warer is capable of being adulterated. 
We ſhall therefore refer entirely to the article WATER 
for what can be faid on this ſubject. 


SECT. VI. Animal and Vegetable Subſtances. 


THe general chemical properties of theſe have been Chemical 
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already taken notice of under the name of inflammable propertics- 


ſubſtances. They agree in giving out a very tlnick 
feetid oil, when Kititled by a ftrong fire; but in other 
reſpects they differ very conſiderably. Met kinds of 
vegetables give out an acid along with the oil; but 
all animal ſubſtances (ants, and perhaps ſome other 
inſects, excepted) yield only a volatile alkali. Some 
kinds of vegetables, indeed, as muſtard, afford a vo- 
latile alkali on diſtillation, ſimilar to that from animal 
ſubſtances ; but inſtances of this kind are very rare, as 
well as of animals affording an acid. 
and vegetable ſubſtances are ſuſceptible of a kind of 
fermentation, called putrefattion, by which a volatile 


alkali is produced in great plenty: there is, however, 


this remarkable difference between them, that many 
vegetable ſubſtances undergo two kinds of fermenta- 
tion before they arrive at the putrefactive ſtage. The 
firſt is called the virons, when the ardent ſpirits are 
produced, which we have already mentioned when 
{peaking of inflammable ſubſtances. This is ſucceed- 
ed by the aceteus, wherein the vegetable acid catled 
vinegar is produced in plenty: and laſtly, the putre- 
factive ſtage ſucceeds when a volatile alkali is only 
produced; not the ſmalleſt veſtige either of ardent 
ſpirits or of vinegar remaining. On the other hand, 
animal ſubſtances ſeem ſuſceptible only of the putre- 
factive fermentation ; no inſtance having ever occur- 
red where there was the leaſt drop, either of ardent 
ſpirit or of vinegar, produced from a putrified animal 
ſubſtance. (See FERMENTATION and PUTREFAC- 
TION.) 
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SECT. VII. Cf the Chemical Characters, and 
Tables of Elective Attraction. 


Tre different marks or characters by which the 
ancient chemiſts uſed to denote many different ſub- 
{tances, were invented rather from a ſuperſtitious and 
tantaſtical principle than from any real neceſſity ; or, 


perhaps, like the znigmatical language uſed by the 


alchemiſts, they have thereby ſought to conceal their 
. mytteries from the vulgar. In contriving theſe marks, 


* 


Of tables of 


affinities. 


they affected a great deal of ingenuity ; intending 
them as ſymbols of the qualities poſſeſſed by each of 
the different ſubſtances. A circle being ſuppoſed the 
molt perfect figure, was therefore uſed to repreſent 
the moſt perfect metal in nature, that is, go/d. Silver 
being likewiſe a perfect and indeſtructible metal, is 
placed next to gold ; but, on account of its inferiority, 
is expreſſed only by a creſcent, as if but half gold. A 
circle was likewiſe uſed to denote falt of any kind, as 
being ſomething elaborate and perfect. A croſs was 
uſed to denote acrimony of any kind, and conſequent- 
ly employed for the acrimonious ſalts of vitriol, alka- 
li, Ce. Hence, all the inferior metals have the croſs 
lome-how or other combined with the marks deſigned 
to repreſent them. Thus, the mark for quickſilver de- 
notes, that it hath the ſplendor of filver, the weight 
of gold, but its perfection is hindered by an acrimony 
repreſented by the croſs at bottom, Cc. Fire is re- 
preſented by an equilateral triangle, having one of 
its angles uppermoſt. This may be conſidered as a 
rude repreſentation of flame, Which is always pointed 
at top. Water, again, is repreſented by a triangle, 
with an angle downwards, ſhewing the way in which 
that element exerts its ſtrength, &c. All theſe marks, 
however, as they were of no real uſe at firſt, ſo they 
are now becoming every day more and more ne- 
glected. Such of them, however, as may moſt rea- 
dily occur in chemical books are repreſented and ex- 
plained on Plate LXX VI. : g | 

Tables of affinities, or elective atrattions, are but of 
late invention. They are conſequences of an impro- 
ved ſtate of chemiſtry, when the different ſubſtances 
were found to act upon one another in moſt caſes ac- 
cording to a fixed and ſettled rule. The moſt appro- 


ved table of this kind for a long time was that compo- 


ſed by Mr Geoffrey. It was however found to be 
very incomplete, not only as to its extent, but like- 


> ways as heat and ſome other circumſtances were 


found to vary the attractions conſiderably, and ſome- 
times even to reverſe them. Other tables have been 
conſtructed by Mr Gellert, Cc. but none hath yet ap- 
peared ſo complete but that many additions may be 
made to it. The ee is that at preſent exhibi- 
ted by Dr Black in his courſe of chemiſtry: 


1. VITRIOLIC ACID. Volatile alkali 
Phlogiſton Magneſia 
Fixed alkali Earth of alum. 
Calcareous earth | 
Zinc 2. NirROus ACID. 
Iron Phlogiſton 
1 Fixed alkali 
Copper Calcareous earth 
Quickſilver Zinc 
Silver | Iron 


Marine acid 


rr. 


Lead 

Tin 

Copper 
Quickſilver 
Silver 
Volatile alkali. 


3. MARINE ACID. 


Fixed alkali 
Calcareous earch 
Zinc 

Iron 

Lead 

Tin 

Copper 

Regulas of antimony 
Quickſilver 

Silver 

Spirit of wine 
Volatile oils 
Gold. 


4. SULPHUR. 


Fixed alkali 
Calcareous earth 
Iron 


Nickel 

Copper 

Lead 

Tin 

Silver 

Regulus of antimony 
Ouickſilver. 

Arſenic. 


5. HEePaR SULPHURIS is 
partially decompounded 
by | 

Quickſilver 

Solution of fixed alkali 


Lime-water 
Volatile alkali. 


6. FixED AIR. 


Calcareous earth 


Fixed alkali 
Magneſia 
Volatile alkali. 


7. ALKALINE SALTS. 


Vitriolic acid 


Nitrous acid 

Marine acid 

Acetous acid 

Volatile vitriolic acid 
Sedative ſalt 

Fixed air 

Sulphur 

Expreſſed oils. 


8. CALCcAREOUS EARTH. 
Vitriolic acid 
Nitrous acid 


1 


[ Sulphur, 


1 


| Sulphur and acetous acid. 


- IQlls and reſins. 


Acid of tartar 
Acetous acid 


Sulphureous acid and ſe. 
dative ſalt 


9. METALLIC SussrAx- 
CES, Lead and Regulus 
of Antimony excepted. 

Marine acid 

Vitriolic acid 

Nitrous acid 


T0. Leap. 
Vitriolic acid 
Marine acid 
Nitrous acid 
Acetous acid 


Expreſſed oils. 


It. REGuLvus of Axrr- 
MONY, 
Vitriolic acid 
Nitrous acid 
Marine acid 
Acetous acid. 


12. ARSENIC. 
Zinc 
Iron 
Copper 
Tin 
Lead 
Silver 
Gold. 


13. REGULUs of Axri- 
MONY with Metals. 


Iron 
Copper 
Tin 
Lead 
Silver 
Gold. 


14. QUICKSILVER. 
Gold | 
Lead and tin 
Copper 
Zinc, biſmuth, and regu- 

lus of antimony. 


[ 


15. SILVER» 
Lead 
Copper 
Iron. 

16. WATER. 


Fixed alkali 

Spirit of wine 

Mild alkaline ſalts, and 
ſome neutrals. | 
17. SpIRIT of WINE- 


Water 
In 
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„ vitriolated tartar and ſea - ſalt.— Phoſphorine acid de- 


compounds vitriolated tartar, nitre, and ſea- ſalt. 


foregoing table. 


1. Thoſe which happen in mixtures of watery ſub- 


ſtances. 


Acids 
1. 2 Calc. earths, or me- 
tallic ſubſtances 


Volatile alkali 


Fixed air. 


. Mercury, filver, or lead 
cids 6 


Alkalies or earths 


Vitriolic or marine a- 
2 | i | 
Nitrous or acetous acids. 


Lead | Vitriol acid 
3. 4 Nitrous, marine, or Alkalies, earths, or 
acetous acids M. S. 


_ (Silver Marine acid 
4. J Vitriolic, nitrous, or Alkaline falts, earths, or 


acetous acids M. S. 
t C Volatile alkali Fixed air 
5. J Acids Fixed alkali. 


acetous acids ſia, or earth of alum 
Calcareous earths Vitriolic acid. 


II. Thoſe which happen in diſtillations or ſublima- 
tions, and require heat. 


j Vol. alkali 


Nitrous, marine, or Volatile alkali, magne- 
6 


Fixed air 


Acids Calcareous earths. 


R Nitrous, marine, or ace- 
2. 5 Vol. alkali tous acids | 


Vitriol. acid Fixed alkali. 


Vol. alkali Acetous acid 


Nitrous, marine, or Fixed alkali, or abſor- 
vitriolic acids bent earths. 


Reg. of antimon. Marine acid 


4 Sulphur Quickſilver. 
III. Thoſe which happen in mixtures by fuſion. 
he Tin Iron 
Silver Lead. 
6 Copper Sulphur 
„Gold Lead. 
Sulphur 


| ; M. S. 
3* 2 Gold Reg. of ant. 

The firſt of theſe tables requires very little expla- 
dation. The names printed in ſmall capitals, are thoſe 
ot the ſubſtances which have the affinity with or at- 
tract thoſe below them. Thus, vitriolic acid attracts 
moſt powerfully the phlogiſton, or inflammable prin- 
_— next, fixed alkali ; then, calcareous earth ; and 
» on, in the order in which they are marked. The 
ables of double elective attractions cannot be made 
quite ſo diſtin&t ; though an explanation of one ex- 
_— will make this likewiſe eaſy to be underſtood, 
a4in Table I. the firſt caſe is, © If a combination of 
dds with calcareous earths or metallic ſubſtances is 


mixed with a combination of volatile alkali and fixed 
Vol. IIl. | 


Double Elective Attractions; which, in ſome 
caſes, may be conſidered as exceptions to the 
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In conſequence of heat, ſedative ſalt decompounds 
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air, the acids will unite themſelves to the volatile al- THA. 


kali, and the fixed air to the calcareous earth or me- 
tallic ſubſtance. 


SecT, VIII. Of the different Operations in Prac- 


tical Chemiſtry, and the proper Inſtruments for 
performing each. 


THE moſt remarkable operations in chemiſtry, and 
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Operations 


by which the greateſt changes are made- upon thole in chemi- 
bodies which are the objects of that ſcience, may be firy- 


comprehended under the following names. 1. Solu- 
tion. 2. Filtration. 3. Precipitation, or coagulation. 
4. Evaporation. 5. Cryſtallization. 6. Dittillation. 
7. Sublimation. 8. Deflagration. 9. Calcination. 10. Fu- 
ſion. 11. Maceration, or digeſtion. To which we 
may add, 12. Trituration, or levigation. 


f _. 
Before we proceed to a particular account of each chemiſts, 
of theſe operations, it is neceſſary to take notice, that how divid- 


there are two different things propoſed by thoſe who ed. 
enter on the practice of chemiſtry. Some have no- 
thing farther in view than the enlargement of their 
knowledge, or making improvements in arts which 
are to be practiſed by others for their own advantage. 
Others deſign to follow chemiſtry as a trade, by which 
they hope to enrich themſelves, or to get a comfor- 
table livelihood. But the apparatus and utenſils neceſ- 
ſary for performing the very ſame operations are ex- 
ceedingly different when experiments on*y are to 
be made, from what they muſt be when theſe opera- 
tions are performed with a view to profit; and fo 
great is this difference, that thoſe who purſue che- 
miſtry with a view to advantage, will always find 
themſelves very conſiderable loſers if they follow the 
plan of an apparatus or a laboratory defigned only 
for making experiments. Along with the apparatus, 
therefore, which is commonly deſcribed in chemical 
books, and proper only for experiments, we ſhall allo 
give that which is neceſſary for preparing great quan- 
tities of any chemical article in the way of trade. 


6 
In general, thoſe who practiſe chemiſtry merely Glaſs veſ. 
with an experimental view, ought, as much as poſ- ſels, when 
ſible, to make uſe of glaſs veſſels, as not being liable to be uſed. 


to be corroded by the moſt powerful ſolvents ; and, 
by their tranſparency, giving an opportunity of ob- 
ſerving what paſſes within them during the operation. 
But, by thoſe who practiſe chemiitry with a different 
view, theſe veſſels ought, with equal care, to be a- 
voided, on account of their expence, and brittleneſs. 
This laſt quality, indeed, is poſſeſſed by glaſs in fo 
eminent a degree, that glaſs veſſels will ſometimes 
fly to pieces, and that with conſiderable violence, when 
ſtanding by themſelves, and nothing touching them. 
The principal objects which a chemiſt ought to have 
in view, in performing his operations, ought to be 
to ſave time and fuel, eſpecially the firſt ; and for this 
purpoſe, he would find himſelf a conſiderable gainer, 
though he ſhould be at much greater expence in his 
apparatus than he would otherwiſe have occaſion for. 
We ſhall now proceed to a particular deſcription 
of each of the operations above mentioned ; and firſt 
of a 
SOLUTION. By this is underſtood the diſſolving a 
ſolid ſubſtance in a fluid, fo as that the ſolid ſhall totally 


diſappear, and become part of a tranſparent liquor. 
Io X This 
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Tugo NY. This operation applies particularly to ſalts, earths, and 


metals; as well as to ſeveral unctuous and inflammable 
ſubſtances. For performing this operation in a ſmall 
way, common vials are in many caſes ſufficient. Where 
the ſolution is attended with efferveſcence and a diſ- 
charge of vapours, the lorg-necked glaſſes called 


matraſſes, or bolt- heads, (fig. 5.), are neceſſary. Flo- 


rence flaſks are indeed exceedingly well adapted for 
this operation, as being of the proper ſhape, and ca- 
pable of bearing heat ſo well, that they may be filled 
with any fluid, and ſet on a common fire like a me- 
talline veſſel. Solution is much promoted by agitating 
the veſſel, and by heat. In ſome caſes, indeed, it will 
not take place till the mixture becomes very hot; and 
in ſuch caſes it will be proper to make the fluid boil- 
ing hot by itſelf, and then flowly to add the ſubſtance 
to be diſſolved. | 

When large quantities of ſaline matter are to be 
diflolved, metalline veſſels muſt be uſed : but before any 
are made uſe of for this purpoſe, it will be neceſſary 
to make an experiment whether the ſalt receives any 
impregnation from the metal of which the veſſel in- 
tended to be made uſe of is formed ; and if this is 


- found to be the caſe, it muſt not be uſed. The me- 


tals moſt liable to be corroded by ſaline bodies, are 
iron and copper; and indeed, unleſs it be for the ſingle 


- purpoſe of diſſolving fixed alkaline falts, iron veffets 


ſeem tot. dly unfit for ſaline ſolutions of any kind. Cop- 
per veſſels are allo very liable to be corroded, and to 
communicate very miſchievous qualities to the liquors 
which corrode them; for which reaſon, they ought 
never to be made uſe of for the purpotes of ſolution. 
The metal leaſt liable to be corroded, next to gold and 
ſilver, is lead; and therefore a chemiſt ought rather 
to provide himſelf with leaden veſſels than thoſe of 
any other metal. But though lead is not apt to be 
corroded by many kinds of ſalts, there are ſome which 
are found to act upon it, and to form therewith a very 
dangerous poiſon. The vegetable acid of vinegar 1s 
particularly apt to receive a dangerous impregnation 
ſrom this metal, and therefore no ſolution of any ſalt 
containing this acid ought to be made in leaden veſ- 
ſels. It appears to be very little affected by the vi- 


triolic or marine gcids, and therefore any ſaline ſub- 


ſtance containing either of theſe acids may be ſafely 
enough diſſolved in veſſels made of lead. 

In order to ſave time in making ſolutions, the veſ- 
iels ought to be as large as poſſible; though even in 
this there muſt be a certain limit: for two ſmall veſ- 
{els filled with water will ſooner acquire the neceſſary 
degree of heat than one large one ; and in proportion 
as the veſſel is made more capacious, the ſides and bot- 
tom mult be rhicker, which conſiderably increaſes the 
expence. Fifteen or twenty Engliſh gallons is the 
it moſt capacity of which they ever will be required; 
and is rather above what will on moſt occaſions be 
neceſſary. They ought to be of a conical figure, 
round at the bottom; and to have a cover of thick 
plate-iron all around that part which is expoſed to the 
action of the fire, that the lead may not bend on the ap- 
plication of heat, which it would otherwiſe be ve 
apt todo. When the ſolution is to be made, the leaden 
veſſel is firſt to be filled up with water fo far as to have 
room for the quantity of ſalt intended to be diflolyed : 


a fire is then to be applied ſo as to make it boil ; 
then the ſalt is to be added ſlowly, ſo as ſcarce] 

> f y to 
binder the boiling ; for if a great quantity was throw 
in at once, ſo as to cool the liquor very-much, — 
part of the ſalt would concrete on the bottom, in ſuch 
a manner as not only to be very difficultly ſoluble, but 
even to endanger the melting of the veſſel. It is of 
ſome conſequence alſo to avoid the hot ſteam which 
proceeds from the boiling water, and which iſſues with 
great force from a narrow-mouthed veſſel ſuch as we 
have been deſcribing. That the operator may be out 
of the reach of this, and likewiſe diffolve the ſalt in a 
regular and gradual manner, without any danger of 
Its concreting on the bottom, jt will be proper to 
have a leaden, or even a wooden, veſſel, with a lon 
handle; which is to be filled with the ſubſtance to 
be diſſolved, then immerſed in the boiling liquor 
and ſhaken about in it, till the ſalt is made into a kind 
of thick pap, which will be in no danger of concre- 
ting. It will alſo be proper not to ſaturate the water 
pertectly with ſalt ; for it will in that caſe be impol- 
ſible to hinder part of it from ſettling on the bottom, 
where it ſoon acquires ſuch a degree of heat as to 
melt the lead. Before any ſaline ſubſtance is put into 
water for ſolution, it ought to be pounded and ſifted 
through a hair ſieve. 

Where large quantities of metal are to be diſſolved 
in acids, eſpecially the nitrous acid, glaſs veſſels are in 
a manner indiſpenſible; although the common ſtone- 
ware bottles, eſpecially thoſe made in Holland, will 
anſwer the purpoſe very well, as not being liable to 
corroſion, and not ſo apt to break as the glaſs veſſels 
are. They may be got of ſuch a ſize as to hold 3 or 
4 gallons : but no veſſel in which metalline ſolutions are 
made, ought ever to be above half full. 

In ſolutions of oily and inflammable ſubſtances, caſt 
iron veſſels are perhaps the moſt proper of any; tho 
copper ones are generally preferred. The copper is 
exceſſively ſoluble in oil, eſpecially if it is left to cool 
in ſuch a veſſel; but iron is not ſoluble in any inflam- 
mable matter except {ulphur. Copper has however 
this advantage over iron, that it is ſooner cooled, as 
the veſſels made of copper are thinner than they can 
be made of caſt iron: ſo that if too great heat is appli- 
ed to a- copper veſſel, it may be eafily remedied by 
taking it off the fire; but in a caft iron veſſel the heat 
continues fo long as may ſometimes produce dangerous 
conſequences, even after the fire is removed. 


2. FILTRATION. This operation is generally tlie Fi 


attendant of ſolution : very few ſubſtances, of the ſaline 
kind eſpecially, are capable of being diffolved without 
leaving ſome impurities, from which they muſt be 
freed ; and the doing of this, ſo as to render the ſo- 
lation perfectly ber A is what is underſtood by 
the word filtration. ©+ | 

For purpoſes merely experimental, a glaſs funnel 
and piece of paper are generally ſufficient. The pa- 
per is formed into a conical cap, which being placed in 
the funnel with its point downwards, the funnel is then 
placed in the mouth of 2 vial; and the ſolution ct 
other liquor to be filtered is poured into the paper cap, 
through which the liquor paſſes tranſparent, leaving i 
impurities on the paper. For the purpoſe of filtration, 
paper has come into ſuch general uſe, that a * 


Part 


and Ta daz 
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kind of it is prepared under the name of lteriug pa- 
per. This is of a reddiſh colour ; but Dr Lewis pre- 
ſers the whitiſh grey paper which comes from Hol- 
land about the pill boxes, as not giving any colour to 
the ſolutions which paſs through it. . 

This operation, though apparently ſo ſimple and 
eaſy, is uevertheleſs attended with very troubleſome 
circumſtances, on account of the great time it takes 
up. Even where very {mall quantities of liquor are to 
be filtered, merely for experiment's ſake, the impuri- 
ties frequently ſettle on the paper ſo ſoon, and obſtruct 
its pores to ſuch a degree, that the operator is often 
quite wearied out : often, too, the paper breaks; and thus 
the whole is ſpoiled, and the operation muſt be begun 
over again. f . | 

To avoid theſe inconveniencies, another method of 
filtration hath been propoſed ; namely to uſe a num- 
ber of cotton threads, the ends of which are to be im- 
merſed in the liquor, and the other ends are to hang 
over the {ide of the veſſel which contains it, and to 
hang lower than the ſurface of the liquor. By this 
means they will act as ſo many capillary ſyphons, 
(ſee SYpHoN) ; the liquid will ariſe in them quite 
pure, and be diſcharged from their lower extremities 
into a veſlel placed to receive it. That the liquor 
may flow freely into the cotton, it will be proper to 
wet the threads before they are uſed. 

In point of efficacy, no doubt, this method excells 
every other ; and where the operator has abundance 
of time and patience, may be proper for experiments : 
but, in the way of trade, ſuch a contrivance is evi- 
dently uſeleſs. For filtering large quantities of liquor, 
therefore, recourſe has been had to large funnels; 
earthern cullenders, or baſons full of holes in the bot- 


tom, lined with filtering paper; and to conical bags of 
flannel or canvas. ; 


The inconveniences attending funnels, when uſed 


only in the way of experiment, are much greater 

when they are employed for filtering large quantities 

of liquor; and therefore they are generally laid aſide. 

The earthen cullenders, too, do not anſwer any good 

purpoſe ; nor indeed does filtration through paper in 

general ſucceed well. The conical flannel or canvas 

bags are greatly preferable : but they have this in- 

convenience, that the preſſure of the liquor is directed” 
chicfly againſt one particular point, or a ſmall part of 
the bottom, and therefore the impurities are forcibly 

driven into that place; and thus the operation be- 

comes inſufferably tedious. ; 

The beſt method of obviating the inconveniencies 
of filtration ſeems to be the following. Let a wooden 
frame of about three feet ſquare be made, having 
four holes, one in each corner, about three quarters of 
an inch in diameter. This frame is to be ſupported 
by four feet, the ends of which muſt project an inch 
vr two through the holes. Thus the whole may be 
occaſionally ſet up and taken down, ſo as to go into 
very little compaſs; for if the feet are properly plac- 
ed, each with a little projection outwards, there will 
be no danger of its falling. A ſquare piece of can- 
vis mult alſo be procured, ſomewhar leſs than the 
Wooden'frame. On each corner of it there muſt be 
* Very ſtrong loop, which flips on one of the project- 
ends of the fect, ſo that the canvas may hang a 
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little lack in the middle of the frame. The liquor to 
be filtered is now poured into the canvas, and a veſ- 
ſel placed underneath to receive it. Ar firſt it will 
paſs through very foul ; but, being returned two or 
three times, will become perfectly tranſparent, and 
will continue to run with great velocity, if the filter 
is kept conſtantly full, A filter of the ſize juſt now 
mentioned will contain ten gallons of liquid ; which is 
a very great advantage, as the heat of ſuch a quanti- 
ty of liquor is not ſoon diſſipated, and every ſolution 
filters much faſter when hot than when allowed to 
cool. n | 

The advantages of a filter of this kind above others 
ariſe from the preſſure of rhe liquor being more equal- 
ly diffuſed over a large ſpace, by which the impuri- 
ties are not forced fo ſtrongly into the cloth as to ſtop 
it up entirely, Yet even here, where large quanti- 
ties of liquor require filtration, the cloth is apt to be 
{topped up ſo as to make the operation not a little te- 
dious and diſagreeable. It will be proper therefore 
to have ſeveral cloths, that one may be applied as 
ſoon as another is taken off. 

To promote the operation of filtration, it is very 
proper to let the liquors to be filtrated ſettle for ſome 


time; that ſo their groſſer teculencies may fall to the 


bottom, and thus there will be the fewer to retard the 
laſt part of the operation. Sometimes, however, theſe 
feculencies refuſe to ſettle till after a very long time ; 
and where this happens to be the caſe, a little pow- 
dered quicklime thrown into the boiling liquor remar- 
kably promotes the ſeparation. 
only be uſed in certain caſes. 
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This, however, can 
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In ſome caſes, the diſcovery of a ready way of fil- Schemes 


tering a large quantity of liquor would be a matter of 
great conſequence ; as where a town is ſupplied with 


river-water, which is generally far from being clear, ter, 


and often imparts a diſagreeable colour to clothes 
waſhed with it. Some years ago, a ſcheme was pro- 
poled by a chemiſt for filtering muddy water in any 
quantity. His method was, to have a large caſk co- 
vered over in the bottom with ſtraw to the depth of 
ſome inches, and then filled up with ſand. This caſk 
was entirely open at one end, and had a hole in the 
other, which, by a means of a leaden pipe, commu- 
nicated with a large reſervoir of the water to be fil- 
tered, and which ſtood conſiderably higher than the 
caſk, The water which deſcended through the pipe 
into the caſk, having a tendency to riſe up to the ſame 
level with that in the reſervoir, would preſs violently 
againſt the ſand, and, as he thought, run over the 
mouth of the caſk perfectly filtrated, and free from its 
impurities. By this contrivance, indeed, a very vio- 
lent preſſure was occaſioned, if the height of the re- 
ſervoir was conliderable : but the conſequence was, 
not a filcration, but a greater of impurity in the wa- 
ter; for the ſand was forced ont of the caſk alor 
with it, and, however confined, the water always roſe 
as muddy as it went in. | 
Where water is to be filtered in large quantity, as 
for the purpoſes of a family, a particular kind of ſoft 
ſpungy ſtones, called filtering ſlones, are employed. 
Thele, however, though the water percolates through 
them very fine, and in ſufficient quantity at firſt, are 
liable to be obſtructed in the ſame manner as paper, 
10 X 2 and 


for filtering 


large quar- 
tites of wa- 
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 TyzoRY. and are then rendered uſeleſs. A better method ſeems 
to be, to have a wooden veſſel, lined with lead, three 
or four feet wide at top, but tapering ſo as to end in a 
ſmall orifice at the bottom. The under part of the 
veſſel is to be filled with very rough ſand, or gravel, 
well freed from earth by waſhing. Over this, pretty 
fine ſand may be laid to the depth of 12 or 14 inches, 
but which muſt likewiſe be well freed from earthy 
particles, The veſſel may then be filled up to the top 
with water, pouring it gently at firſt, leſt the ſand 
ſhould be too much diſplaced. It will ſoon filter thro? 
the ſand, and run out at the lower orifice exceeding- 
ly tranſparent, and likewiſe in very conſiderable quan- 
tity. When the upper part of the ſand begins to be 
ſtopped up, fo as not to allow a free paſſage to the 
water, it may occaſionally be taken off, and the earthy 
matter waſhed from it, when it will be equally ſer- 
71 viceable as before.” 
Precipita- 3. PRECIPITATION, or COAGULATION. This o- 
TT ration is the reverſe of ſolution, and is the bringing 
a body ſuddenly from a fluid to a ſolid ſtate. It differs 
from cryſtallization, in that it generally requires leſs 
time, and in cryſtallization the ſubſtance aſſumes re- 
gular figures, whereas precipitates are always m the 
torm of powders, 

Precipitation is generally preceded by ſolution and 
filtration : it is uſed for ſeparating earths and metals 
trom the acids which had kept them ſuſpended. When 
a precipitation is made of the more valuable metals, 
glaſs veſſels are to be uſed. When earths, or the 
imperfect metallic ſubſtances, are to be precipitated in 
large quantity, wooden ones anſwer every purpole. 
If a metal is to be precipitated by an alkali, this ſalt 
muſt firſt be diſſolved in water, then filtered, and 
gradually added to the metallic ſolution. If particular 
circumſtances do not forbid, the ſalt for precipitation 
ſhould be choſen in its cauſtic ſtate, or deprived of its 
fixed air, becauſe then a very troubleſome efferveſ- 
cence is avoided. To promote the operation alſo, 
the mixture, if contained in a glaſs, is to be ſhaken ; 
or if ia any other veſſels, to be well ſtirred after eve- 
ry addition of alkali, If an earth is employed to pre- 
cipipate a metal, the mixture muſt be in a manner 
conftantly ſtirred or ſhaken, in order to promote the 
precipitation ; and if one metal is to be precipitated 
by another, that which is uſed as a precipitant muff be 
beaten into thin plates, that fo they may be frequent- 
ly cleaned from the precipitating metal, which would 

otherwiſe very ſoon totally impede the operation. 
Sometimes a precipitation enſues on the addition of 
Water, or {pirit of wine: but, in moſt caſes, care muſt 
be taken not to add too much of the ſubſtance which 
is uſed to precipitate the other; becauſe, in ſuch a 
cale, the precipitate may be diflolved after it has been 
thrown down. Thus, though volatile alkali will ſe- 
parate copper from aqua fortis, it will as effectually 
diſſolve the precipitate it too much of it is uſed, as the 
acid itſelf. It is proper, therefore, to proceed cauti- 
ouſly, and examine a {mall quantity of the liquor from 
time to time. If an addition of the precipitant throws 
down any more, it will be proper to add ſome more 


72 to the whole ſolution. 
Edulcora- It is ſeldom or never that precipitation can be per- 
Os formed ſo perfectly, but. that one or other of the in- 


P 
gredients will prevail; and though they ſhould not, 3 wy 
new compound, conſiſting of the acid united with the — 
alkali, or other ſubſtance uſed for precipitation, is 
contained in the liquor through which the precipitate 
falls. It is proper, therefore, to waſh all precipitates; 
otherwiſe they can never be obtained perfectly pure, 
or free from a mixture of ſaline ſubſtances. This is 
beſt done by pouring the whole into a filter, and let. 
ting the fluid part run off, as lohg as it will drop, with. 
out ſhaking the cloth. Some water is then to be cau- 
tiouſly poured all over the ſurface of the precipitate 
ſo as to diſturb it as little as poſſible. This water will 
puſh before it the ſaline liquor which is mixed with 
the powder, and render it much purer than before, 
A ſecond, or third quantity of water may be uſed, in 
order to waſh off all the ſaline matter. This is called 
edulcorating the precipitate. 

4. EVAPORATION. This operation conſiſts in diffi. Bn.” 
pating the moſt fluid or volatile parts of any ſubſtance don. 
by means of heat. It moſt generally ſucceeds ſolu- 
tion and filtration, being a preparatory for the opera- 
tion of cryſtallization. bt. 

For the evaporation of faline ſolutions, which have 
been already filtered, and which it is of conſequence 
to preſerve from even the leaſt impurities, diſtilling 
veſſels are unqueſtionably the moſt proper ; both as, 
by their means, the ſolution will be kept perfectly 
free from duſt, and as the quantity of liquor evaporated 
can be known with certainty by meaſuring that which 
comes over. This alſo is probably the moſt expediti- 
ous method of evaporating, and which requires the leaſt 
fewel. (See the detached articles EVATORATIOx and 
DisTiLLAT1ION). With regard to veſſels for evapora- 
tion, the ſame thing mult be applicable which was men- 
tioned above under Sclution. No ſaline liquor muſt be 
evaporated in a veſſel which would be corroded by it; 
and hence iron veſſels are abſolutely improper for eva- 
porations of any kind of ſaline liquor whatever. ' 
Lead is in this caſe the metal moſt generally uſeful. It 
muſt only be uſed, however, where the evaporation 
is not carried to dryneſs ; for on account of the great 
fuſibility of this metal, nothing could be exſiccated in 
it without great danger of its melting. Where a ſa- 
line liquor therefore is to be perfectly exſiccated the 
evaporation, if performed in lead veſſels, muſt be car- 
ried on {6 far only as to form a ſaline pellicle on the 
ſurface of the liquor. It is then to be drawn off; for 
which purpoſe, all evaporating veflels ſhould have a 
cock near the bottom. The liquor muſt now be put 
into a number of ſtone-ware baſons, ſet on warm 
ſand, where the exſiccation may be finiſhed. 4 

5. CRYSTALLIZATION. Fhis, though commonly ac- 2 
counted bne of the proceſſes in chemiitry, is in real. 
ty only a natural one, and which the chemiſt can on- 
ly prepare for, leaving the operation entirely in the 
hands of nature.—By cryſtallization is meant the ſe- 
paration of a ſalt from the water in which it has been 
diſſolved, in tranſparent maſſes regularly figured, and 
differently formed, according to the different nature 
of the ſalts. | 

This proceſs depends upon the conſtitution of the 

atmoſphere more than any other; and therefore k 
difficult to be performed, nor does it always ſucceed 


equally well; neither have there yet been laid * 
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ay, any rules 


cryſtaſlized, little can be ſaid with certainty. 
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whereby beautiful and regular cryſtals can 
with certainty be formed at all times. 

As the different ſalts aſſume very different figures 
when cryſtallized, they are not ſubject to the ſame 

eneral rules in cryſtallization. Nitre, Glauber's ſalt, 
vitriol of iron, and many others, cryſtallize beſt on 
having their ſolutions ſet in a cold place after proper 
evaporation. Sal polychreſt, and common falt, require 
the ſolution to be kept as hot as the hand can bear it 
during the time of cryſtallizing. Soluble tartar too, 
and other deliqueſcent ſalts, require to be kept warm 
while this operation is going on; and there are many 
ſaline ſubſtances, ſuch as the combinations of calcare- 
dus earths and magneſia with acids, which can ſcarce- 
ly be cryſtallized at all. 

Mr Beaumè has diſcovered, that when two or more 
ſalts are diſſolved in the ſame quantity of water, when 
one cryſtallizes, the cryſtals of that ſalt will not con- 
tain the leaſt quantity of any of the others ; neither, 
although the liquor was aud or alkaline, will the 
cryſtals for that reaſon be either acid or alkaline, but 
will remain perfectly neutral; and the acid or alka- 
line liquor which adheres to the outfide of the cryſtals 
may be abſorbed by merely ſpreading them on filter- 
ing paper. — Hence we are furniſhed with a better 
method of ſhooting ſalts into large and well formed 
cryſtals than merely by diffolving them in water; 
namely, by adding to the ſolutions when ſet to cry- 
ſtallize, a certain quantity of acid or alkaline liquor, 
according to the nature of the ſalts themſclves. Theſe 
additions, however, are not equally proper for all 
Jaits; and it is not yet determined what kinds of ſalts 
ought to be cryſtallized in alkaline, and what in acid, 
liquors. — Soluble tartar and Seignette's ſalt cryſtal- 
lize beſt when the liquor is alkaline. Sal ſedativus, 
{al Glauberi, and ſal polychreſt, require an acid if cry- 
ſtallized in the cold; but ſal polycreſt forms into ve- 
ry fine and large cryſtals when the ſolution is alkaline, 
and kept as hot as the hand can eaſily bear. 

The beſt general direction that can be given with 
regardto the regular cryſtallization of ſalts is, that they 
ouzht to be let to cryſtallize in as large a quantity at 
once as poſſible; and this, as far as we have obſerved, 
without any limit ; for by this means, the cryſtals are 
formed much Jarger and better figured than they poſ- 
ibly can be by any other method hitherto known. 
As to the form of the veſſels in which ſalts are to be 
They 
are generally flat, and wider at top than at the bot- 
_ The ouly proper material, in the large way, is 
tad, 

6. DrsrIILATIOR. This is a kind of evaporation; 
only in ſuch a manner, that the part of the liquor eva- 
porated is not diflipated in the air, but preſerved, by 
making the ſteam paſs through a ſpiral pipe, which 
goes through a large veſſel full of cold water, or into 
cold glaſs receivers, | 
This is one of the moſt common chemical operati- 
5; and as there are a variety of ſubjects which re- 
"re to be diſtilled, there is conſequently a conſider- 
mm variety both in the form of the diſtilling veſlels to 
_ on different occaſions, and like wiſe in the ma- 
ns 5 of which they are made, as well as the ma- 

Sement of the fire during the time of the operation. 


on 
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The moſt ſimple and eaſily performed diſtillation Txzoxy. 


is that by the common copper ſtill, (fig. 3). 
ſiſts of two parts; one called the body, and the other 
the head. The body is a cylindrical veſſel of cop- 
per, which is ſometimes tinned over in the inſide; 
but where diſtillation is performed without any re- 
gard to the reſiduum, the tinning is uſeleſs. The up- 
per part of the body terminates in a kind of arch, in 
the middle of which is a circular aperture, about one 
half, or ſomething leſs, in diameter, of the breadth of 
the whole body.—Into this aperture, a round head, 
made likewiſe of copper, is fitted, ſo as to be remove- 
able at pleaſure. In the top, or ſometimes in the fide 
of the head, is inſerted a pewter pipe, which commn- 
nicates with a ſpiral one of the ſame metal, that paſſes 
through a large wooden veſlel, called the refrigeratory, 
filled with cold water; each of its ends projecting a 
little above and below. The itill is to be filled two 
thirds full of the ſubſtance to be diſtilled, the head put 
ob, and the junctures well cloſed with a mixture of 
lintſeed meal and water, or common flour or chalk and 
water will anſwer the fame purpoſe. Fhis mixture 
is called the Iuting, or lute. A fire being kindled un- 
der the ſtill, the vapours will ariſe ; and, being con- 
denſed by the cold water through which the ſpiral 
pipe called the wer paſſes, will run in a ſtream 
more or leſs {ſtrong as the fire is more or leg haſtily 
urged, and is catched in a receiver ſet underneath. 
This kind of diſtilling veſſels is proper for procuring 
the effential oils of vegetables, vinous {pirits from fer- 
mented liquors, and for the rectification of thete after 
they are once diſtilled. Even the acetous acid may 
be very conveniently diſtilled in a copper veſſel, pro- 
vided the worm and all the deſcending parts of the 
pipe which communicates with it be of pewter, other- 
wiſe a miſchievous impregnation of copper would be 
communicated to the diitilled vinegar. The reaſon 
of this is, that copper is not diſſolved by vinegar, or 
in very {mall quantity, when that acid is boiled in it; 
but if the metal is expoſed to the action of the acid 
when cold, or to its vapours, a conſiderable diſſoluti- 
on takes place. For this reafon, too, the {till muſt be 
waſhed out after the operation while it continues hot, 
and muſt be very carefully freed from the lealt re- 
mains of acid, otherwiſe it will be much corroded. 
Copper-ſtills ought io be of as large a ſize as poſ- 
ſible : but Dr Lewis very juſtly obſerves, that, in com- 
mon ones, the width of the worm is by no means pro- 
portionable to the capacity of the ſtill; hence the va- 
pour which iſſues from a large ſurface being violently 
forced through a ſmall tube, meets with fo much re- 
ſiſtance as ſometimes to blow off the {till-head. This 
inconvenience is ridiculouſly endeavoured to be pre- 
vented by ſtrongly tying or otherwiſe forcing down 
the head ; by which means, if the worm ſhould 
happen to be choaked up, a terrible exploſion would 
enſue: for no ligatures, or any other obſtacle what- 


ever, have yet been found ſtrong enough to reſiſt the 


elaſtic force of ſteam; and the greater obſtacle it has 
to overcome, the greater would the exploſion be.— 
Dangers of this kind migin be totally avoided by ha- 
ving the worm of a proper degree of widene1s. 76 

Sometimes, however, matters are to be diftilled, Mineral a- 


ſuch as mineral acid ſpirits, which would corrode any cids, how 
kind ditulleds 


It con- Plate Ixxvli- 
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Taxzory. kind of metalline veſſels; and for theſe only earth, or to be managed in ſuch a manner, that the luting may T 
the cloſeſt kind of ſtone-ware, can be uſed. Thele give way, rather than the veſſels burſt; whic Ia =_ 


2 ig h wou 
are more eaſily condenſed than the fteams of aqueous not only occaſion a certain loſs of the materials, but 


or vinous liquors, and therefore do not require to be might endanger the perſons who were ſtanding by. 
puſſed tlirough a pipe of ſuch a length as is uſed for The iron pots commonly uſed for diſtillations by the 
condenling the ſteams from the common {till. In theſe ſand- bath, or ba/nenm arcng, are commonly made very Nah 
caſes, where a violent heat is not neceſſary, and the thick; and are to be fold at large founderies, under . 
77 diſtillation is to be performed in glals veſſels, the re- the name of /and-pots, The ſhape of thele, however 
Retort. tort is uſed (fig. 4.) When a fluid is to be put into is by no means eligible : for, as they are of a figure 
this veſſel, the retort muſt be laid upon its back on nearly cylindrical, if the retort is of ſuch a ſize as al. 
ſand, or any other {oft matter that will ſupport it moſt to fill their cavity, it cannot be put into them 
without breaking. A funnel muſt alſo be procured when full, and often pretty heavy, without great dan. 
with a long ſtem, and a little crooked at the extremi- ger of touching the ſides of the pot; and in this caſe, 
ty, that the liquor may pals at once into the belly of touching and breaking are ſynonimous expreſſions. lt 
the retort, without touching any part of its neck; o- is much better, therefore, to have them in the figure 
therwiſe the quantity which adhered to the neck of a punch-bowl; and the common caſt-iron kettles, 
would paſs into the receiver when the retort was pla- which may be had much cheaper than the ſand - pots 
ced in a proper ſituation for diſtilling, and foul the uſually fold, anſwer extremely well. If the diſtillin 
produce, When the veſſel is properly filled, which veſſel is placed in a pot filled with water, the diſtilla- 
ought never to be above two thirds, it is to be ſet in tion is ſaid to be perforvned in a water-bath, or 540. 
a {and bath; that is, in an iron pot, of a proper thick- mneum marie. | 
nels, and covered over in the bottom, to the depth When the matter to be condenſed is very volatile, 
of one or two inches, with dry ſand. When the re- a number of open receivers with two necks, called 
tort is put in, ſo as to ſtand on its bottom, the pot is to adopters, (fig. 7.) may be uſed, with a cloſe receiver Ad 
be filled up with ſand, as far as the neck of the retort. at the end. Each of theſe adopters muſt be luted with Aude 
A glaſs receiver is then to be applied, which ought to as much care as when only a ſingle receiver is made 
be as large as poſſible, and likewiſe pretty ſtrong, for uſe of. Veſſels of a fimilar kind were formerly much 
which reaſon it will be proper not to let the capacity uſed by chemiſts for particular ſublimations, under the 
; of it be above what is neceſſary to hold ten gallons. name of al/ude/s. 
In the hinder part of it ſhould be drilled a {mall hole, Formerly, inſtead of retorts, a veſſel called a cucurbit, 
which may be occaſionally ſhut by a ſmall wooden peg. (fig. 5, and 6.) with a head like the common {till, called 
The mouth of the receiver ought to be ſo wide as to an alembic, were uſed; but the more ſimple figure of 
let the noſe of the retort enter to the middle of it, or the retort gives it greatly the preference. Ir is but 
very near it; for if the vapours are diſcharged very ſeldom that veſſels of this kind are uſeful, which will 
near the luting, they will a& upon it much more be taken notice of when deſcribing the particular ope- 
ſtrongly than when at a diſtance. It is likewife pro- rations ; and if at any time an alembic head ſhould be 
per to have the neck of the retort as wide as may be; neceffary, its ule may be ſuperſeded by a crooked 
for this has a very great effect in the condenſation, glaſs tube, which will anſwer the purpoſe equally 
by preſenting a larger ſurface to the condenſing va- well. | 
78 pour. . | Sometimes a very violent fire is required in diſtil. 
Luting for The lating for acid ſpirits ought to be very diffe- lations by the retort. Here, where it is poſſible, glals 
acid ſpirits. rent from that uſed in other diſtillations for theſe will or earthen veſſels ſhould be avoided, and iron pots ſub- 
penetrate the common lutes ſo as to make them liquid ſtituted in their ſtead. The hardeſt and beſt caſt iron, 
and fall down into the receiver. Some have uſed re- however, will at laſt melt by a vehement heat; and 
torts, the necks of which were ground to the recei- therefore there is a neceſſity for uſing earthen ware, 
vers with emery ; but theſe are very difficult to be or coated glaſs. This laſt is better than moſt kinds 
procured, and are expenſive, and conſequently have of earthen ware, as being leſs porous; for when the 
never come into general uſe. Various kinds of lutes veſſel is urged by a very intenſe heat, the glaſs melts, 
have been propoſed, but the preference ſeems due to and forms a kind of ſemivitreous compound with the 
a mixture of clay and ſand. We are not to under- inſide of the coating, ſo that its figure is ſtill preſer- 
ſtand, however, that every kind of clay is fit for this ved, and the accidental cracks in the luting are filled 
purpole : it muſt only be ſuch as is not at all, or very up. . . © 
little, affected by acids; and this quality is only poſſeſ- For coating of glaſſes, mixtures of colcothar of vi or 
ſed by that kind of which tobacco-pipes is made. Trial triol, fand, iron filings, blood, chopped hair, Cc. have 
ought to be made of this before the diſtillation is be- been recommended, We cannot help thinking, how- 
gun, by pouring a little nitrous acid on the clay in- ever, that the ſimple mixture of tobacco-pipe clay and 
tended to be made uſe of. If a violent efferveſcence ſand is preferable to any other; eſpecially if, 35 Dr 
is raiſed, we may be ſure that the clay is unfit for the Black directs, that part next the glaſs is mixed with 
purpoſe. Finely powdered alabaſter would anſwer charcoal duſt. ' 
extremely well, had it the ductility of clay. As this The proportions recommended by the Doctor " 
kind of lute remains ſoft for a conſiderable time, it Juting the joints of veſſels, are, four parts of ſand, yr 
onght to be farther ſecured by a bit of rag ſpread with one of clay ; but, for lining the inſides of furnaces, ** 
ſome ſtrong cement, ſuch as quicklime mixed with we ſhould think, likewiſe for coating glaſs veſſels, be 


the white of an egg, Cc. Matters, however, ought directs 6 or 7 of ſand to x of clay; that the _ 


«as 1 mw ** „„ 


| 
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- effectually prevented. 


er the clay in drying nay thereby be the more 
21 6 des this, he directe a mix- 
ture of three parts of charcoal-duſt with one of clay, 
to be put next the furnace itſelf, as being more apt to 
confine the heat ; but poſſibly the firſt compoſition 
might be ſufficient for glaſſes. 

The coating of large glaſſes muſt be a very trouble- 
ſome and tedious operation; and, therefore, coated 

laſs is never uſed but in experiments. When large 
diſtillations are to be performed in the way of trade, 
recourſe muſt be had either to iron pots, or to earthen 
ware, Of the moſt proper kinds of earthen ware for 
reſiſting violent heats, we ſhall take notice under the 
article Fuſiou. 

In all diſtillations by the retort, a conſiderable quan- 
tity of air, or other incondenſible vapour, is extrica- 
ted; and to this it is abſolutely neceſſary to give vent, 
or the veſſels would be burſt, or the receiver thrown 
off, For this purpoſe, Dr Lewis recommends an open 
pipe to be inſerted at the luting, of ſuch an height as 
will not allow any of the vapour to eſcape ; but this 
we cannot approve of, as by that means a conſtant 
communication is formed between«he external atmo- 
ſphere, and the matters contained in the retort and 
receiver, Which is at all times to be avoided as much 
as poſſible, and in ſome caſes, as the diſtillation of phot- 
phorus, would be very dangerous. The having a 
ſmall hole drilled in the receiver, which is to be now 
and then opened, muſt anſwer the purpoſe much bet- 


ter, although it takes more attendance ; but if the ope- 


rator is obliged to leave the veſſels for ſome time, it 
will be convenient either to leave the little hole open, 
or to contrive it ſo that the wooden peg may be puſh- 
ed out with leſs force than is ſufficient to break the 
lute, 

7.SUBLIMATION. This, properly ſpeaking, is only 
the diſtillation of a dry ſubſtance ; and therefore, when 
volatile matters, ſuch as ſalt of hartſhorn, are to be 
ſublimed, the operation is performed in a glaſs retort 
ſet in a ſand bath, and the ſalt paſſes over into the re- 
cciver. The cucurbit and alembic were formerly 


much in uſe for this purpoſe ; and a blind head, with- 


out any ſpout, was applied. A much ſimpler ap- 
paratus, however, is now made uſe of. A globe 
made of very thin glaſs, or an oblong veſſel of the 
{ame kind, anſwers the more common purpoſes of ſub- 
Lmation. For experiments, Florence flaſks are ex- 
cllent; as being both very cheap, and having the ne- 
cellary ſhape and thinneſs requiſite for bearing the 
heat without cracking. The matter to be ſublimed 
mult not, on almoſt any occaſion, take up more than 
third part of the ſubliming veſſel. It is to be ſet in 
a and-bath, that the heat may be more equally appli- 
ed than it could otherwiſe be. The heat muſt be no 
g'eateF, or very little, than is neceſſary for ſublima- 
won, or it will be in danger of flying out at the mouth 
of the ſubliming veſſel, or of choaking it up fo as to 
burſt, The upper part of the veſſel, too, muſt by no 
means be kept cool, but lightly covered with ſand, 
that the matter may ſettle in a kind of half-melted 
ſtate, and will thus form a compact, hard cake, which 
3 the appearance ſublimates are expected to have. 

ence this operation requires a good deal of caution, 
and is not very eaſily performed. 
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8. DEFLAGRATION. This operation is always per- 
formed by means of nitre, except in making the 
flowers of zinc. It requires open veſſels of earth, or 
iron; the latter are very apt to be corroded, and the 
former to inmbibe part of the matter. To perform 
this proceſs with ſafety, and without loſs, the nitre 
ought to be mixed with whatever matter is to be de- 
flagrated with it, and thrown by little and little into 
the veſlel previouſly made red-hot. If much is put in 
at once, a great deal will be thrown out by the violent 
commotion ; and to perform this operation in cloſe 
veſſels is in a manner impoſſible, from the prodigious 
quantity of elaſtic vapour generated by the nitre. Care 
muſt alſo be taken to remove the whole mixture to 
ſome diſtance ſrom the tire, and not to bring back any 
ſpark from the quantity deflagrating, with the. ſpoon 


which puts it in; otherwile the whole would irreme- 
diably be conſumed at once. 
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9. CALCINATION. This is the ſubjecting any matter Calcination- 


to a heat fo violent, as to diſſipate ſome part of it, 
without melting what remains. It is often practiſed 
on metallic ſubſtances, particularly lead, for obtaining 
the calx of that metal called 14224471, or red lead. 

This operation, as indeed all other chemical ones, 
is beſt performed in large quantities, where a parti- 
cular furnace is conſtructed on purpoſe, and a fire kept 
on day and night without interruption. The flame is 
made to play over the ſurface of the metal, and it is 
continually ſtirred ſo as to expoſe different parcels of 
it to the action of the heat. 

10. Fusto N. This is when a ſolid body is expoſed 
to ſuch a degree of heat as makes it paſs from a ſolid 
to a fluid ſtate; and as different ſubſtances are pol- 
ſeſſed of very different degrees of ſuſibility, the de- 
grees of melting heat are very various. | 

Beſides the true fulion, there are ſome kinds of ſalts 
which retain ſo large a proportion of water in their 
cryſtals, as to become entirely fluid upon being expo- 
ſed to a very ſmall degree of heat. This is commonly 
called the watery fuſion ; but is really a /o/ution of the 
ſalt in that quantity of water retained by it in its 
cryſtalline form: for ſuch ſalts a ſo- 
lid by the evaporation of the water they contained; 
and then require a ſtrong red heat to melt them tho- 
roughly, or perhaps are abſolutely unfuſible. 

Of all known ſubſtances, uncluons and inflammable 
ones become fluid with the leaſt heat; then come the 
more fuſible metals, lead, tin, and antimony ; then 
ſome of the more fuſible ſalts; and then the harder 
metals, ſilver, gold, copper, and iron ; then the mix- 
tures for making glaſs; and laſt of all, the metal cal- 
led platina, which has hitherto bcen incapable of fu- 
ſion, except by the violent action of the ſun-beams in 
the focus of a large burning glaſs. This ſubſtance 
ſeems to be the moſt refractory of all others, even the 
hardeſt flints melting into glaſs long before it. (See 
PLATINA,) 

Fulion of ſmall quantities of matter is uſually per- 
formed in pots called crvcibles ; which, as they are re- 
quired to ſtand a very violent heat, muſt be made of 
the molt refractory materials poſhble. ; 
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The making of crucibles belongs properly to the Crucibles, 

potter; but as a chemiſt ought to be the judge of their proper ma- 

compoſition, we ſhall here give ſome account of the *<rials for. 
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Turok. different attempts to make theſe veſlels of the neceſ- hauſted the ſubject. The baſis of all his compoſitions 
—— ſary ſtrength... was clay. This he mixed in different proportions Tio 
| All earthen veſſels are compoſed, at leaſt partly, of with metallic calces, calcined bones, calcareous earths 
. that kind which is called the argi//aceons earth or clay, tales, amianthus, aſbeſtus, pumice-ſtones, tripoli and 
becauſe theſe only have the neceſſary ductility, and many others; but he did not obtain a verſed} compo. 
can be formed into veſſels of the proper form. Pure fition from any of them. The beſt crucibles, accord. 
clay is, by itſelf, abſolutely unfuſible; but is exceed- ing to Scheffer, cannot eaſily contain metals diſſolved 
ingly apt to crack when expoled to ſudden changes of by ſulphur, in the operation of parting by means of 
heat and cold. It is allo very apt to melt when mix- ſulphur. They may be made much more durable and 
ed with other ſubſtances, ſuch as calcareous earths, c. ſolid, by ſteeping them a few days in linſeed- oil, and 
| When mixed in a certain proportion with other ſtrewing powdered borax upon them before they are 
materials, they are changed by violent heat into a dried. | 
kind of half-melted ſubſtance, ſuch as our ſtone- bottles. The reſults of Mr Pott's experiments are. 1. Cru. wk 
They cannot be melted completely, however, by al- cibles made of fat clays are more apt to crack when dir 8 | 
molt any fire; they are allo very compact, and will expoſed to ſudden heat, than thoſe which are made of 
contain the moſt fuſible ſubſtances, even glaſs of lead lean or meagre clays. Meagre clays are thoſe which 
1 | itſelf; but as they are very apt to crack from ſudden contain a conſiderable quantity of ſand along with the 
changes of heat and cold, they are not ſo much uſed ; pure argillaceous earth: and fat c/ays are thoſe which 
yet, on particular occaſions, they are the only ones contain but little. 2. Some crucibles become porous 
which can be made uſe of. | by long expoſure to the fire, and imbibe part of the 
The more denſe any kind of veſſels are, the more contained metals. This may be prevented, by glazin 
apt they are, in general, to break, by a ſudden appli- the internal and external ſurfaces ; which is done, by 
cation of heat, or cold: hence crucibles are not, in moiſtening theſe with oil of tartar, or by ſtrewing up- 
general, made of the greateſt denſity poſſible; which on them, when wetted with water, powdered glaſs of 
is not at all times required. Thoſe made at Heſſe, in borax. Theſe glazings are not capable of containin 
Germany, have had the beſt reputation for a long glaſs of lead. 3. Crucibles made of burnt clay groſfly 
time. Mr Pott, member of the academy of ſciences powdered, together with unburnt clay, were much 
at Berlin, hath determined the compoſition of theſe leſs liable to crack by heat than crucibles made of the 
crucibles to be, one part of good refractory clay, mix- ſame materials where the burnt clay was finely pow- 
ed with two parts of ſand, of a middling fineneſs, from dered, or than crucibles made entirely of unburnt clay. 
which the fineſt part has been ſifted. By ſifting the 4. If the quantity of unburnt clay be too great, the 
finer particles from the ſand, too great compactneſs is crucible will be apt to crack in the fire. Crucibles 
avoided: but at the ſame time this mixture renders made of 10 ounces of unburnt clay, 10 ounces of groſs- 
them apt to-be corroded by vitrifying matters kept a ly powdered burnt clay, and three drachms of calcined 
long time in fuſion; for theſe do not fail to act upon vitriol, are capable of retaining melted metals, but are 
the ſand contained in the compoſition of the crucible, pervaded by glaſs of lead. - The following compoſition 
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‚ and, forming a vitreous mals, at laſt run through it. is better than the preceding: Seven ounces of unburnt | 
T This inconvenience is prevented, by mixing, inſtead clay, 14 ounces of groſsly powdered burnt clay, and 1 
T of ſand, a good baked clay in groſs powder. Of a one drachm of calx of vitriol. Theſe crucibles may { 
| compoſition of this kind are made the glaſs- houſe pots, be rendered more capable of containing glaſs of lead, 4 
1 which ſometimes ſuſtain the violent heat employed in by lining their internal ſurfaces, before they are ba- t 
1 | | making glaſs, for ſeveral months. They are, how- ked, with unburnt clay diluted with water. They may 8 
| ever, gradually conſumed by the glaſs, and become be further ſtrengthened by making them thicker than t 
| 87 Conſtantly more and more thin. is uſually done ; or by covering their external ſurfaces d 
Platina, a As the containing veſſel, however, muſt always be with ſome unburnt clay, which is called arming them. lc 

deſirable expoſed to a more violent heat than what is contain- 5. The compoſition of crucibfes moſt capable of con- Bit 
1 material. ed in it, crucibles ought to be formed of ſuch mate- taining the glaſs of lead, was 18 parts of groſsly pow- moſt pL 

| rials as are not vitrifiable by any heat whatever, But, dered burnt clay, as much unburnt clay, and one part wy i 

| from the attempts made to melt platina, it appears, of fuſible ſpar. ® Theſe crucibles muſt not, however, os Fa 

: that of all known ſubſtances it would be the moſt de- be expoſed too ſuddenly to a violent heat. 6. Cruci- th 
1 ſirable for a melting-vetlel, Heſſian crucibles, glaſs- bles capable of containing glaſs of lead very well, were pe 
[| houſe pots, Sturbridge-clay, in ſhort every ſubſtance made of 24 parts of unburnt clay, four parts of burnt 90 

| which could be thought of to reſiſt the moſt violent clay, and one part of chalk. Theſe require to be ar - ty 

| heat, were melted in ſuch a manner as even to ſtop med. 7. Plume alum powdered, and mixed with 5 

| up the pipes of large bellows, while platina was not whites of eggs and water, being applied to the inter- 7 

f altered in the leaſt; and Meſſrs Macquer and Beaume nal ſurface of a Heſſian crucible, enabled it to retain 0 

have ſhewn, that though platina cannot be melted ſo for a long time glaſs of lead in fuſion. 8. One part eq 
4. as to caſt veſſels of it, it may nevertheleſs be cupelled , of clay, and two parts of Spaniſh chalk, made very g an 
with lead fo as to become malleable, and thus veſſels crucibles. The ſubſtance called Spaniſh chalk is not fr 
1 might otherwiſe be made from that ſubſtance. a calcareous earth, but appears to be a kind of ſteati- 5 
| | The extreme ſcarcity of this mineral, however, tes. 9. Two parts of Spaniſh chalk, and one part 0 dif 

! leaves no room to hope any thing from it; and Mr powdered tabacco-pipes, made good lining for 2 tho 
„ Pott has made ſo many experiments upon clays mixed crucibles. 10. Eight parts of Spaniſh chalk, as MT at 

| with different ſubſtances, that he has in a manner ex- burnt clay, and one part of litharge, made ſolid 4 thy; 
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bles. 11. Crucibles made of black lead are fitter than 
Heſſian crucibles for melting metals ; but they are ſo 
porous, that fuſed ſalts pals entirely through them. 
They are more tenacious than Heſſian crucibles, are 
not lo apt to burſt in pieces, and are more durable. 
12. Crucibles placed with their bottoms upwards, are 
leſs apt to be cracked during the baking, than when 
placed differently. 13. The paſte of which crucibles 
are made, ought not to be too moiſt ; elſe, when 
dried and baked, they will not be ſufficiently com- 

qt: hence they ought not to be ſo moiſt as to be 
capable of being turned on a potter's lathe ; but they 
muſt be formed in braſs or wooden moulds. | 

On this ſubje&t Dr Lewis hath alſo made ſeveral 
obſervations, the principal of which are, 1. Pure clay 
ſoftened to a due conſiſtence for being worked, not 
only coheres together, but ſticks to the hands. In 
drying, it contracts x inch or more in 12; and hence 
it is very apt to crack, unleſs it is dried exceeding 
lowly. In burning, it is ſubject to the ſame incon- 
yenience, unleſs very ſlowly and gradually heated. 
When thoroughly burnt, if it has eſcaped thoſe imper- 
ſections, it proves ſolid and compact; and ſo hard as 
to ſtrike fire with ſteel. Veſſels made of it are not 
penetrated by any kind of liquid; and reſiſt ſalts and 
glaſſes brought into the thinneſt fuſion, excepting thoſe 
which by degrees corrode and diſſolve the earth itſelf, 
as glaſs of lead; and even this penetrating glaſs, is.re- 
ſiſted by it better than by almoſt any other earth; bur, 
in counterbalance to theſe good qualities, they cannot 
be heated or cooled, but with ſuch precautions as can 
rarely be complied with in the way of buſineſs, with- 
out cracking, or flying in pieces. 

2. Clay that has been once expoſed to any conſi- 
derable degrees of heat, and then powdered, has no 
longer any tenacity. Freſh clay, divided by a due 
proportion of this powder, proves leſs tenacious than 
by itſelf; not Rticking to the hands, though coherin 
lufficiently together. It ſhrinks leſs in drying, is leſs 
apt to crack, and leſs ſuſceptible of injury from altera- 
tions of heat and cold; but at the ſame time is leſs ſolid 
and compaët. Conſiderable differences are obſerved in 
theſe reſpects; not only according to the quantity of 
dividing matter, but according as it is in finer or coar- 
ſer powder. 

3. Veſſels made with a moderate proportion of fine 
powder, as half the weight of the clay, are compact 
and ſolid, but ſtill very apt to crack, from ſudden heat 
or cold : thoſe with a larger proportion, as twice or 
thrice the quantity of the clay, are free from that im- 
perfection, but ſo friable as to crumble between the fin- 
gers. Nor does there appear to be any medium be- 
tw een a diſpoſition to crack, and to crumble ; all the 
compounds made of clay and fine powders having the 
one or the other, or both imperfections. Coarſer 
powders of the ſize of middling ſand, form, with an 
equal weight of clay, compounds ſufficiently ſolid, 
and much leſs apt to crack than the mixtures with 


ne powders. Two parts of coarſe powder, and 
= of clay, prove moderately ſolid, and bur little 
P 


oſed to crack : a mixture of three parts and one, 
though heated and cooled ſuddenly, does not crack 
at all, but ſuffers very fluid ſubſtances to tranſude 


trough it ; ſolidity, and reſiſtance to quick viciſſi- 
Vor. III. 


tudes of heat and cold, ſeeming here alſo to be incom— Tü gonx. 


patible. 

4. Pure clay, mixed with pure clay that has been 
burnt, is no other than one ſimple earth; and is nei- 
ther to be melted, nor ſoftened, nor made in any de- 
gree tranſparent, with the moſt intenſe fires. 

5. Mixtures of clay with gypſeous earths burn 
whiter than clay alone; in certain proportions, as two 
parts of clay to three of gypſum, they become, in a 
moderate fire, ſemi-tranſparent, and in a ſtrong one 
_—_ melt. 

. Calcareous earths in ſmall proportion bake tole- 
rably compact and white; and added to other com- 
poſitions, ſeem to improve their compactneſs. If the 
quantity of the calcareous earth nearly equals that of 
the clay, the mixtufe melts into a yellow glaſs; if it 
conſiderably exceeds, the product acquires the quali- 
ties of quicklime. | 

7. Veſſels made from clay and ſand, in whatever 
proportion, do not melt in the ftrongeſt fire ; but. they 
ſometimes bend or ſoften, ſo as to yield to the tongs. 
Glaſſes in thin fuſion penetrate them by diſſolving the 
ſand. If gypſeous or calcareous earths are urged in 
ſuch crucibles with a vehement heat, the veſlels and 
their contents run all into one maſs. In moderate 
fires, theſe veſſels prove tolerably compact, and retain 
moſt kinds of ſalts in fuſton : but they are liable to 
crack, eſpecially when large; and do not long ſuſtain 
melted metals, being burſt by their weight. Such are 
the Heſſian crucibles. 

8. Mixtures of clay and black-lead, which ſeems a 
ſpecies of talc, are not liable to crack from alterna- 
tions of heat and cold; but are extremely porous. 
Hence black-lead crucibles anſwer excellently for the 
melting of metals, and ſtand repeated fuſions ; whilſt 
ſalts flowing thin, tranſude through them almoſt as 
water through a ſieve : ſulphureous bodies, as antimo- 

ny, corrode them. 

9. Pure clay, ſoftened with water, and incruſtated 
on earthen veſſels that have been burnt, does not ad- 
here to them, or ſcales off again upon expoſure to 
the fire ; applied to unburnt veſlels, it adheres and in- 
corporates. Divided clay unites with them in both 
ſtates. Vitreous matters, melted in veſſels of pure 
clay, adhere fo firmly as not to be ſeparated ; from 
veſſels of divided clay they may be knocked off by a 
hammer. 

10. The ſaline fluxes which promote the fuſion of 
clay, beſides the common ones of all earths, alkali and 
borax, are chiefly arſenic fixed by nitre, and the fuſible 
ſalt of urine, both which have little effect on the other 
earths though mixed in a large proportion. Nitre 
which readily brings the cryſtalline earths into fuſion, 
and ſal mirabile and ſandiver, powerful fluxes ſor the 
calcareous earths, do not perfectly vitrify with clay. 
Burnt clay does not differ in theſe reſpects from ſuch 
as has not been burnt ; nor in that ſingular property 
of vitrifying with gypſeous or calcareous earths, with- 
out any ſaline or metallic addition ; the utmoſt vehe- 
mence of fire ſeeming to deſtroy only its ductility, or 
that power by which it coheres when its parts are 
moiſtened with water. # 
But, though it ſeems impoſſible to make perfect 
veſſels from mixtures of clay - its two different itates, 
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More per- 


mixtures which are employed in making porcelain. Ma- 
nufactories of this kind of ware have been attempted 


fect veſſels in different countries, (ſee PORCELAIN) ; and in {ome 
to be hoped places the qualities requiſite for chemical veſſels have 


for from 
porcelain, 


92 
Mr Keavu- 
mur's por- 
celain. 


been given to it in a very ſurpriſing degree. The count 
de Lauraguais, a French nobleman, aud member of the 
academy of ſciences, has diſtinguiſhed himſelf in a 
very eminent manner by attempts of this kind, The 
tranſlator of the chemical dictionary aſſures us, that he 
had it from a gentleman of undoubted veracity, that 
this nobleman having heated a piece of his parcelain 
red hot, threw it into cold water, without breaking 
or cracking it. 

The molt uſeful attempt, however, for the purpoſes 
of chemiſtry, ſeems to be the diſcovery by Mr Reau- 
mur of converting common green. glaſs into porce- 
lain. This was publiſhed ſo long ago as the year 
1739; yet we have not heard of any chemiſt, no not 
Dr Lewis bimſelf, who has made trial of chemical 
veſſels formed of this ſort of porcelain, although the 
very uſe to which Mr Reaumur thought this prepara- 
tion could be applicable was that of bringing chemical 
veſſels to a degree of perfection which could not other- 
wiſe be done. The following is the reſult of Mr 
Reaumur*s experiments. 

Green glaſs, ſurrounded with white earthy matters, 
as white land, gypſum, or plaſter of Paris, &s. and 
expoled to a conſiderable heat not ſtrong enough to 
alter its figure, as that of a potter's furnace, acquires 
different ſhades of blue, and by degrees begins to 
grow white, On hreaking the glaſs, the white coat 
appears to be compoſed of fine, white, gloſſy, ſatin- 
like fibres, running tranſverſly, and parallel to one ano- 
ther; the glaſs in the middle being ſcarcely altered. 
On continuing the cementation, the change proceeds 
{urther and further, till at length the white fibrous 
parts from both ſides meet in the middle, and no ap- 
pearance of glaſs remains, By this means, entire veſ- 
icls of glaſs may be changed into porcelain. 

The {ſubſtance into which glaſs is thus converted, is 
opaque, compact ; internally of great whiteneſs, equal 
10 that of the fineſt china- ware; but, externally, of a 
much duller hue. It is conſiderably harder than glaſs, 
much leſs fuſible in the fire, and ſuſtains alterations of 


heat and cold without injury. Veſſels of it, cold, bear 


boiling liquors ; and may be placed on the fire at once, 
without danger of their cracking. “ I have put a veſ- 
iel of this porcelain (lays the author) into a forge, 
turruunded it with coals, and kept vehemently blow- 
ing for near a quarter of an hour; I have melted 
glals in this veſſel, without its having ſuffered any in- 
jury in its figure.“ If means could be found. of givin 
the outlide a whitcneſs equal to the internal part, glaſs 
vell-ls might thus be converted into a valuable Lind 
of porcelain, ſuperior to all that have hitherto been 
made, « Chemiſtry, ſays he, may receive from this 
diſcovery, in its preſent ſtate, ſuch veſſels as have been 
long wanted ; veſſels which, with the compactneſs 
and impenetrability cf glaſs, are alſo free from its in- 
CONVENIENCES. 

The common green glaſs bottles yield a porcelain 
of tolcrable beauty; window-glaſſes, and drinking- 


* . S2 
glaſſes, a much inferior one; While the finer kinds 


The reſults of his experiments were, 1. Green glaſs, 


of cryſtalline glaſſes afforded none at all. With re. +»... ; 
gard to the cementing materials, he ſound white ſand — — 
and gypſum, or rather a mixture of both, to anſwer 
beſt, Colonred earths generally make the external 
ſurface of a deeper or lighter brown colour; ſoot and 
charcoal, of a deep black, the internal part being al 
ways white, R 9 

The account of this kind of porcelain given 1 
Re aumur, induced Dr Lewis, * had Afo * mY 
the ſame changes on the hottom of glafs-retorts ex. Mert. 
poſed to violent heat in a ſand-bath, to make further 
experiments on this matter, an account of which he 
has publiſhed in his Philoſophical Commerce of Arts, 


cemented with white ſand, received no change in a 
heat below ignition. 2. In a low red heat, the change 
proceeded exceeding flowly ; and in a ftrong red heat, 
approaching to white, the thickeſt pieces of glaſs 
bottles were thoroughly converted in- the' ſpace of 
three hours. 3. By continued heat, the glaſs ſuffered 
the following progreſſive changes: firſt, its ſurface 
became blue, its tranſparency was diminiſhed, and a 
yellowiſh hue was obſervable when it was held be- 
tween the eye and the light. Afterwards it was 
changed a little way on both ſides into a white ſub- 
ſtance, externally {till bluiſh ; and, as this change ad- 
vanced ſtill further and further within the glaſs, the 
colour of the vitreous part in the middle approached 


nearer to yellow: the white coat was of a fine fl. 95 


brous texture, and the fibres were diſpoſed nearly me-ware 
parallel to one another, and tranſverſe to the thick- e's cor. 
neſs of the piece: by degrees the glaſs became white {ed 


and fibrous throughout, the external bluiſhneſs at the 
ſame time going off, and being ſucceeded by a dull 
whitiſh or dun colour. By a {till longer continuance 
in the fire, the fibres were changed gradually from 
the external to the internal part, and converted into 
grains ; and the texture was then not unlike that of 
common porcelain. The grains, at firſt fine and 
ſomewhat gloſſy, became by degrees larger and dul- 
ler; and at laſt the ſubſtance of the glaſs became po- 
rous and friable, like a maſs of white ſand ſlightly co- 
hering. 4. Concerning the qualities of this kind of 
porcelain, Dr Lewis obſerves, that, while it remain- 
ed in the fibrous ſtate, it was harder than common 
glaſs, and more able to reſiſt the changes of heat and 
cold than glaſs, or even porcelain ; but, in a mode- 
rate white heat, was fuſible into a ſubſtance not fi- 
brous, but vitreous and ſmooth, like white ename]: 
that when its texture had become coarſely granulated, 
it was now much ſofter and unfuſible : and laſtly, that 
when ſome coarſely granulated unfuſible pieces, which, 
with the continuance of a moderate heat, would have 
become porous and friable, were ſuddenly expoſed to 
an intenſe fire, they were rendered remarkably more 
compact than before; the ſolidity of ſome of them 
being ſuperior to that of any other ware. vl 

It ſeems ſurpriſing that this able chemiſt, who, on Tis 


{ 
other occaſions, has the improvements of the arts ſo af 


much at heart, did not put ſome veſſels of this kind 8 

of porcelain to other ſevere trials, beſides attempting 
to fuſe it by itſelf with a violent fire: for though 
pieces of it were abſolutely unfuſible, we are not {ure 


but they might have been corroded by alkaline on 
; acids 


I. 
Fart * acids, calcareous earths, or glaſs of lead ; nay, it ſhould 
— very probable that they would have been fo, 
in which caſe they would not be much ſuperior to the 
veſſels made from earthy materials. When a firſt- 
rate chemiſt publiſhes any thing in an imperfect ſtate, 
inferior ones are diſcouraged from attempting to finiſh 
what hc has begun; and thus, notwithitanding that 
theſe experiments have been {o long publiſhed, no- 
body has yet attempted to inveſtigate the properties 
of this kind of porcelain, by getting chemical veſſels 
made of it, and trying how they antwer for crucibles, 
or retorts. | 

All that has been ſaid concerning the proper mate- 
rials for crucibles, muſt likewiſe be applicable to the 
materials for retorts,, which are required to ſtand a 
very violent heat. Mr Reaumur's porcelain bids faireſt 
for anſwering the purpole of retorts, as well as cru- 
cibles. The great diſadvantage of the common earthen 
ones, is, that they ſuffer a quantity of volatile and 
penetrating vapours to paſs through them. This is 
very oblervable in the diſtillation of phoſphorus; and 
tuougli this ſubſtance has not hitherto been uled for 
any purpoſe in medicine, and very little in the arts, 
its acid only being ſometimes uſed as a flux, if veſſels 
could be made capable of confining all the ſteams, and 
at the lame time bearing the heat neceſſary for its 
diſtillation, phoſphorus, perhaps, might be obtained in 
ſuch quantity, as to ſhew that it is a preparation not 
1 altugether uleleſs. 
beute With regard to ſtone-ware veſſels, and all thoſe in 
les cor- which the compoſition of ſand or flint enters, we ſhall 
& only further obſerve, that they will be corroded by 
fixed alkaline ſalts, eſpecially of the cauſtic kind, in a 
very moderate heat. Dr Black, having evaporated 
ſome cauſtic ley in a ſtone-ware baſon, and then 
melted the dry ſalt in the ſame veſſel, found it ſo 
corroded, as afterwards to be full of ſmall holes; and 
he found nothing to reſiſt the action of this ſalt ſo well 
as ſilver. , 

Ir. MacERATION, or DIGESTION. This is the 
mixing two bodies, generally a ſolid and a fluid, toge- 
ther, and then expoſing them to a moderate degree 
of heat for a conſiderable length of time, that ſo they 
may have the better opportunity of acting upon one 
another. Digeſtion is uſually performed in the glaſſes 
already mentioned, called matraſſes or bolt-hcads ; 
and is done in a ſand heat. When any of the ſub- 
ſtances are very volatile, as ſpirit of wine, or the 
matter requires to be heated ſo conſiderably that a 
quantity of vapour will be raiſed, the necks of the 
bolt-heads ought to be pretty long; or a tin pipe 
may be inſerted, of ſufficient length to prevent the 
9" Elcape of any part of the fteam. | 
gon, 12. LEVIGATION. This is the reducing any body 

to a very fine powder, which ſhall feel quite ſoft be- 
tween the fingers or when put into the mouth. It 
is performed by grinding the ſubſtance upon a flat 


eration, 
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rections to one another when the mill is ſet in mo- 
tion. The matter being mixed with water, is put in 
by a funnel, which is fixed into a hole in the upper 
ſtone, and turns along with it, The under milſtone 
has round it a wooden ledge, whereby the levigating 
matter is confined for ſome time, and at length di- 
charged, by an opening made for that purpole, when 
it has accumulated in a certain quantity. 

In this operation, when the matters to be levigated 
are very hard, they wear off a part of the mortar, or 
{tones on which they are levigated ; fo that a ſub- 
ſtance perfectly hard, and which could not be worn 
by any attrition, is as great a deſideratum for the 
purpoles of levigation, as one which. could not be 
melted is for thoſe of fuſion. Dr Lewis propoſes the 
porcelain of Mr Reamur as an improvement tor levi- 
gating planes, mortars, Cc. becauſe, while in its fi- 
brous ſtate, it is conſiderably harder than glaſs, and 
conſequently much leſs liable to abraſion by the har- 
der powders. 

In many cafes levigation is very much accelerated 
by what is called e/utriatior, This is the method by 
which many of the painters colours are prepared of 
the requiſite ſineneſs; and is performed by mixing any 
ſubſtance, not totally reduced to the neceſſary degree 
of fineneſs, with a ſufficient quantity of water, and 
ſtirring them well together. The finer parts of the 
powder remain ſome time ſuſpended in the water, 
while the groſſer particles fall to the bottom. The 
ſeparation is then eaſily made, by pouring off the 
water impregnated with theſe fine parts, and com- 
mitting the reſt to the.levigating mill, when it may 
again be waſhed ; and this may be repeated till all 
the powder is reduced to the utmoſt fineneſs. Sub- 


{tances ſoluble in water cannot be levigated in this 
manner. 


of Chemical Furnaces. 


THe two general diviſions we have already men- 
tioned of thole who practiſe chemiſtry, namely, thoſe 
who have no other view than mere experiment, and 
thoſe who with to profit by it, render very different 
kinds of furnaces neceſſary. For the firſt, thoſe fur- 
naces are neceſſary which are capable of acting upon 
a ſmall quantity of matter, yet ſufficient for all the 
changes which fire can produce, from ſimple digeſtion, 
to the moſt perfect vitrification. For the others, thoſe 
are to be choſen which can produce the fame changes 
upon very large quantities of matter, that as much 
may be done at once as poſſible. 


To avoid the truuble and expence of a number of Portable 
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furnaces, a portable one hath long been a deſideratum furnace. 


among thoſe chemiſts who are fond of making ex- 
periments. One of the beſt of thole, if not the very 
beſt, that hath yet appeared, is that deſcribed in 
Shaw's edition of Boerhaave's chemiſtry, and repre- 


ſented fig. 1. 


Plate 
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nl marble ſtone, with ſome water, or by rubbing it in a 

marble mortar. In the large way, levigation is per- 
infer formed by mills drawn by horſes, or driven by water; 

lome of them are ſo (mall as to be turned by the haud. 
They conſiſt of two ſmooth ſtones, generally of black 
marble, or ſome other ſtone equally hard, having ſe- 
Veral grooves in each, but made to run in contrary di- 


This furnace is made of earth; and, as the work- LXXVII. 
manſhip of a furnace requires none of the neatueſs or 
elegance which is required in making potters veſlets, 
any perſon may eaſily make a furnace of this kind tor 
himſelf, who has time and patience for ſo doing. With 
regard to the moſt proper materials, all that we have | 
ſaid concerning crucibles and retorts mutt be appli- | | 

10 1 2 cable | 
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THzoRyY. cable to the materials for conſtructing a furnace ; only 
here we need not care ſo much for the poroſity, or 
diſpoſition to crumble, as when crucibles or other 
diſtilling veſſels are to be made. 

Plate-iron is commonly directed for the outſide of 
portable furnaces ; but we cannot help thinking this 
is a very needleſs expence, ſeeing the coating which 
it neceſſarily requires on the inſide may be ſuppoſed 
to harden to ſuch a degree as ſoon to ſupport itlelf, 
without any aſſiſtance from the plate- iron. This will 
be the leſs neceſſary, if we conlider, that, for the 
thickneſs of the walls of any furnace where a conſide- 
rable heat is wanted, two or three inches are by no 
means ſufficient. When the inſide of a furnace is 
heated, the walls, if very thin, are ſoon penetrated 
by the heat, and great part of it by this means diſſi- 
pated in the air. If they are of a ſufficient thickneſs, 
the heat cannot penetrate ſo eaſily; and thus the inner 
part of the furnace preſerves the heat of the fuel, and 
communicates it to the contained veſſel. In the con- 
ſtruction of a portable furnace, therefore, it will be 
convenient to have all parts of it {ix inches thick at 
leaſt. This will alſo give it a ſufficient degree of 
{trength ; and, as it is formed of ſeveral different 
pieces, no inconvenience can follow from the weight 
of each of them taken ſeparately. | 

In Boerhaave's chemiſtry, this furnace is repreſent- 
ed as narrower at bottom than at-the top ; but we 
cannot ſuppoſe any good reaſon for ſuch a form, ſee- 
ing a cylindrical one behoved to anſwer every purpoſe 
much better, as allowing a larger quantity of air to 
paſs through the fuel, and likewiſe not being ſo apt 
to be overturned as it neceflarily muſt be where the 
upper part is conſiderably heavier than the lower. We 
have, therefore, given a repreſentation of it as of a 
cylindrical form. 

The furnace conſiſts of five, or more parts. C, re- 
preſents the dome, or top of the furnace, with a ſhort 
earthen funnel E for tranſmitting the ſmoke. B, B, B, 
are moveable cylinders of earth, each provided with 
a door D, D, D. In Boerhaave's chemiſtry theſe doors 
are repreſented as having iron hinges and latchets ; 
but they may be formed to more advantage of ſquare 
pieces of earth, having two holes in the middle, by 
which they may be occaſionally taken out, by intro- 
ducing an iron fork. In like manner, the domes and 
cylinders, in Boerhaave's chemiſtry, are repreſented 
with iron handles; but they may be almoſt as eaſily 
taken off by the cheaper contrivance of having four 
holes in each, two directly oppoſite to one another, 
into which two ſhort forks may be introduced when 

the parts are to be ſeparated. 

: In the lowermoſt cylinder is to be placed an iron- 
grate, a little below the door, for ſupporting the 
tire, In the under part is a ſmall hole, big enough 
for introducing the pipe of a pair of good perpe- 
tual bellovis, when the fire is to be violently ex- 
cited, Dr Lewis prefers the organ-bellows to any 
other kind, 

When the bellows is uſed, the whole muſt ſtand 
upon a cloſe cylinder A, that the air may be confined, 
and made to paſs through the fuel. By having more 
bellowſes, the fire may be excited to a moſt intenſe 
degree. In this cale, the pipe of every one of them 


* 
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muſt enter the cylinder B. 

Each of the cylinders ſhould have, in its upper 
a round hole, oppoſite to its door, for carrying off 
the ſmoke, by means of a pipe inſerted into it, when 
the furnace is uſed for diſtillations by the ſand-bath, 
Each cylinder ought likewiſe to have a ſemicircular 
cut in the oppoſite ſides, both above and below, that 
when the under cut of the upper cylinder is brought 
directly above the upper cut of the lower one, a per- 
fect circle may be formed. Theſe are for givin 
paſſage to the necks of retorts, when diſtilſation b 
the retort is to be performed. The holes may be 
occaſionally filled with ſtopples made of the ſame ma- 
terials with the body of the furnace. 

The moſt convenient ſituation for a furnace of this 
kind would be under a chimney ; the vent of which 
might be eaſily ſtopped up by a broad plate of iron, 
in which a hole ought to be cut for the reception of 
the earthen tube of the dome. By this means the 
uſe of a long tube, which at any rate muſt be very 
troubleſome, might be eaſily avoided, and a very 
{trong blaſt of air would paſs through the fuel. If it 
is found convenient to place the furnace at ſome di- 
ſtance from the chimney, a plate-iron pipe, muſt 
be procured to fit the earthen pipe of the dome, and 
carry the ſmoke into the chimney. This pipe will 
alſo be of uſe, when the furnace is uſed for diſtilla- 
tions by the ſand-bath ; it muſt then be inſerted into 
the hole oppoſite to the door of any of the cylinders, 
and will convey away the ſmoke, while the mouth of 
the cylinder is totally covered with a ſand- pot. 09 

For portable ' furnaces, Dr Lewis greatly recom- Dr 1 i 
mends the large black crucibles, marked no 60, on portable 
account of their reſiſting a violent heat, and being 
very eaſily cut by a knife or ſaw, ſo that doors, Cc. 
may be formed in them at pleaſure. The bottom 
of one of theſe large ones being cut out, a grate is to 
be put into the narrow part of it. For grates, the 
doctor recommends caſt-iron rings, having each three 
knobs around them. Theſe knobs go into correſpon- 
ding cavities of the outer rings, and the knobs of the 
outermoſt reſt on the crucible, which is to be indented 
a little to receive them, that ſo the grate may reſt 
the more firmly, and the furnace not be endangered 
from the ſwelling of the iron by heat, When this 
is to be made uſe of as a melting-furnace, and a vio- 
lent heat to be excited, another crucible muſt be in- 
verted on that which contains the fuel, which ſerves 
inſtead of the dome of the laſt mentioned furnace: and 
as whatever is {aid of it muſt likewiſe be applicable 
to the two crucibles when placed above one another, 
we need give no farther deſcription of the doctors 
portable furnace. 3 

No doubt, the great experience of Dr Lewis in Object 
chemical matters mult give very conſiderable. weight to = | 
to any thing he advances ; and the warmth with which 1 = 
he recommends theſe furnaces muſt convince us, that * 
he has found them abundantly anſwer the purpoſes of 

expcriments. We cannot help thinking, however, 
that where a very great and laſting heat is to be given, 
the thinneſs, and even the form, of theſe crucibles, 18 
ſome objection to their uſe. It is certain that ſuch 2 
permanent, or, as the workmen call it, a /e/id heat, 


can never be given where the walls of a furnace = E 
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thin, as when they are of ſufficient thickneſs, They 
are alſo very apt to burſt with great heat ; and, for 
this reaſon, Dr Lewis deſires his furnace to he 
ſtrengthened with copper hoops. This diſpoſition to 
burſt proceeds from the inner parts, which are more 
intenſely heated than the outer, expanding more than 
theſe do, and conſequently burſting them. Hence 
the doctor deſires his furnace to be ſtrengthened alſo 
by putting it within another crucible of a larger ſize, 
and the intermediate {pace to be filled up with a mix- 
ture of lifted aſhes and water. For molt chemical 
proceſſes, where only a ſmall degree of heat is requi- 
ite, theſe furnaces anſwer beyond any thing that has 
hitherto been attempted, The whole is to be ſup- 
rted by an iron ring with three feet. 

When furnaces are uſed in the large way they are 
always built of brick, and each particular operation 
has a furnace alloted for itſelf. The melting-furnace, 
where very large quantities of matter are not to be 
melted at once, requires only to be built of brick in 


- ſuch a form as we have already deſcribed ; only, 


0 let, 


as it would perhaps be troubleſome to procure a 
dome of the proper figure, the forepart of it may be 
left entirely open for the admiſſion of melting veſſels. 
The opening may be cloſed up with bricks and earth, 
during the operation. There is no neceſſity for ha- 
ving the inſide of a circular form; a ſquare one will 
anſwer the purpoſe equally well. According to the 
author of the Chemical Dictionary, when the internal 
diameter D C of ſuch a furnace is 12 or 15 inches, the 
diameter of the tube G 1, 8 or 9 inches, and its height 
18or 20 feet, and when the furnace is well ſupplied with 
fuel, an extreme heat is produced; in leſs than an 
hour the furnace will be white and dazzling like the 
ſun ; its heat will be equal to the ſtrongeſt glaſs-houſe 
furnace; and in leſs than two hours will be melted 
whatever is fuſible in furnaces. The hotteſt part is at 
HF, 4 or 6 inches above the grate. A plate · iron tube 
may be advantageouſly ſupphed by a fhort chimney of 
bricks, built under a pretty high vent, ſo as the whole 
may eaſily be ſtopped, except that paſſage which 
tranſmits the ſmoke of the furnace. By this means 
a very ſtrong current of air will be made to paſs 
through the fuel. 

Chemiſts have generally believed that a wide and 
ligh aſh-hole greatly increaſes the power of a melting 
furnace ; but this advantage is found to be merely 
imagimary, as well as that of introducing the air through 
a long tube to the aſh-hole ; unleſs where the furnace 
15 placed in a cloſe room, ſo that it is neceſſary to fur- 
_ 2 greater blaſt of air than can otherwiſe have ac- 
CELL, 

For the form of the furnaces neceſſary in eſſaying 
and ſmelting of ores, or making glaſs, ſee ESSAYING, 
GLass, and SMELTING. 

When large ſtills, ſand-pots, Cc. are to be fixed, 
Witt a view to daily uſe, it is a matter of no ſmall 
conſequence to have them put up in a proper manner. 
The requiſites here are, 1. That the whole force of the 
fire ſhould be ſpent on the diſtilling veſſel or ſand-pot, 
except what is neceſſarily imbibed by the walls of the 
furnace, 2. That the veſſels ſhould be ſet in ſuch a 
miner as that they may receive heat even from the 
"ace walls: for a {till which contains any liquid, 
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can never be made ſo hot as a piece of dry brick. Tuzory. 


3. It is abſolutely neceſſary that the force of the fire be 
not allowed to collect itſelf upon one particular part of 
the veſſel; otherwiſe that part will ſoon be deſtroyed. 
4. The draught of air into furnaces of this kind ought 
to be moderate; only ſo much as will prevent ſmoke. 
If a ſtrong blaſt of air enters, not only a great part of 
the heat will be waſted by going up the chimney, but 
the outſide of the veſſel will be calcined every time 
the fire is kindled, and thus muſt be ſoon rendered 
unfit for uſe. | | 

There are few of the common workmen that are 
capable of building furnaces properly ; and it is very 
neceſlary for a chemiſt to know when they are pro- 
perly done, and to make the workmen act according 
to his directions. As the ſtill, or whatever veſſel is to 
be fixed, muſt have a ſupport from the furnace on 
which it is built, it is evident the wh-/e of its ſurface 
cannot be expoled to the fire. For this reaſon many 
of theſe veſſels have had only their bottom expoſed to 
the fire ; no more ſpace being left for the action of 
the heat, than the mere circular area of the {till bot- 
tom ; and the fire, paſling directly through a hole in the 
back part of the building, which communicated with 
a chimney, and conſequently had a ſtrong draught, 
ſcarce ſpent any of its force on the ſtill, but went fu- 
riouſly up the chimney, By this means an extraordi- 
nary waſte of fuel was occaſioned ; and that part of 
the ſtill- bottom which was next the chimney receiving 
the whole. forcc of the flame, was ſoon deſtroyed. 
Attempts were made to remedy this inconvenience, 
by putting the fire ſomething. forward, that it might 
be at a greater diſtance from the chimney, and con- 
ſequently might not ſpend its force in the air. This 
too was found to avail very little. A contrivance was 
then fallen upon to make the vent paſs round the body 
of the {till in a ſpiral form. This was a conſiderable 
improvement ; but had the inconvenience of makin 
the fire ſpend itſelf uſeleſsly on the walls of the fur- 
nace, and beſides waſted that part of the ſtill which 
touched the under part of the vent. A much better 
method is to build the back part of the furnace entire- 
ly cloſe, and make the fire come out through a long 
narrow opening before, after which it paſſes out 
through a flue in the back and upper part of the fur- 
nace, into the chimney. 

The only inconvenience of this form is, that the 
vent muſt either be very wide, or it is apt to choak 
up with ſoot, which laſt is a very troubleſome circum- 
ſtance. If the vent is made very wide, a prodigious 
draught of air ruſhes through the fuel, and increaſes 
the heat to ſuch a degree as to calcine the metal of 
which the {till is made; and, on the other hand, na— 
thing can be more diſagreenble than to have the vent 
of a furnace ſtopped up with foot. Theſe inconve- 
niences, however, are totally avoided by making two 


_ ſmall vents, one on each fide of the diſtilling veſlel, 


which may communicate with a chimney, by means of 
two tubes either of plate-iron, or formed with clay 
or bricks, which may be occaſtonally raken off if they 
happen to be choaked up. The veſſel is to be ſu- 
ſpended by three trunnions, ſo that the whole ſurface 
may be expoſed to the fire, excepting a ring the thick- 
ell of a brick all round; ſo that a very ſtrong heat 


will 
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will be commnnicated, although the furnace draws but 
little. The two {mall vents on each {ide will draw 
the flame equally ; and by this means the moſt equa- 
ble heat can be preſerved, and may be puſhed ſo far, 


as to make the whole bottom and ſides of the veſſel in- 


tenſely red. Such a conſtruction as this is more eſpe- 
cially uſeful for ſand- pots, and thoſe which are uſed 
for diſtilling alkaline ſpirits from bones. 

In the ule of the furnaces hitherto deſcribed, the at- 
tendance of the operator is neceſſary, both for inſpec- 
ting the proceſs, and for ſupplying and animating 
the fuel. There are ſome operations of a flower 


kind, that require a gentle heat to be continued for 


2d, 102 
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nuce. 
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a length of time; whihc demand little attendance in 


right open pipe ſoldered into its bottom, whoſe 
reaches as high as the level of the wicks; ſo — Pricr 
hen this part is charged with oil, till the oil riſes 
to the wicks in the other end of the lamp, any fur. 


ther addition of oil will run down through the u 


right pipe into the lower diviſion of the reſervoir 
The upper diviſion is deſigned for ſupplying oil to the 
middle one; and, for that purpoſe, is turniſhed with 
a cock in the bottom, which is turned more or leſs 
by a key on the outhde, that the oil may drop fait 
enough to {ſupply the confumption, or rather faſter, for 
the over plus is of no mconvemence, being carried of 
by the upright pipe; ſo that the oil is always, by this 
means, kept exactly at the {ame height-in the lamp. 


regard to the operations themſelves; and in which, of For common utes, the middle divilion alone may be 


conlequence, it is extremely convenient to have the 
attendance in regard to the fire as much as poffible 
diſpenſed with. This end has been an{wered by the 
furnace called athanor ; but the ule of it has been found 
attended with ſome inconveniences, and it is now ge- 
nerally laid aſide. : 

Sundry attempts have been made for keeping up a 
continued heat, with as little trouble as in the athanor, 
by the flame of a lamp; but the common lamp-fur- 
naces have not an{wered ſo well as could be wiſhed. 
The lamps require frequent ſnuffing, and ſmoke much; 
and the ſoot accumulated on the bottom of the veſſel 
placed over them, is apt, at times, to fall down and 
put out the flame. The largeneſs of the wick, the 
irregular ſupply of oil from the reſervoir by jets, and 
the oil being ſuffered to fink conſiderably in the 
lamp, fo that the upper part of the wick burns to a 


coal, appeared to be the principal cauſes of theſe in- 


conveniences ; which, accordingly, were found to be 
in great meaſure remedied by the following conftruc- 
non. 

The lamp conſiſts of a braſs pipe, 10 or 12 inches 
long, and about a quarter of an inch wide, inſerted at 
one end into the reſervoir of the oil, and turned up at 
the other to an elbow, like the bole of a tobacco-pipe, 
the aperture, which is extended to the width of near 
two inches. On this aperture is fitted a round plate, 
having 5, 6, or 7 ſmall holes, at equal diſtances, round 
its outer part, into which are inferted as many pipes 
about an inch long : into theſe pipes are drawn threads 
of cotton, all together not exceeding what in the com- 
mon lamps form one wick : by this diviſion of the 
wick, the flame expoſes a larger ſurface to the action 
of the air, the fuliginous matter is conſumed and car- 
ried off, and the lamp burns clear and vivid. 

The reſervoir is a cylindric veſſel, eight or ten 
inches wide, compoſed of three parts, with a cover 
on the top. The middle partition communicates, 
by the lateral pipe, with the wicks; and has an up- 


made to ſuffice ; for, on account of its width, the {ink- 
ing of the oil will not be conſiderable in ſeveral hours 
burning. In either caſe, however, it is expedient to 
renew the wicks every two or three days ; oftener 
or ſeldomer, according as the oil is more or leſs ſcul; 
for its impure matter, gradually left in the wicks, 
occaſions the flame to become more and more dull. 
For the more convenient renewing of them, there 
ſhould be two of the perforated plates; that, When 
one is removed, another, with wicks fitted to it, may 
be ready to ſupply its place. | | 

One of the black lead-pots, recommended by Dr 
Lewis for his portable furnace, makes a proper fur- 
nace for the lamp. If one. is to be fitted up on pur- 
poſe for this uſe, it requires no other aperture than 
one in the bottom for admitting air, and one in the 
{ide for the introduction of the elbow of the lamp. 
The reſervoir ſtands on any convenient ſupport with- 
out the furnace. The ſtopper of the fide aperture 
conſiſts of two pieces, that it may be conveniently put 
in after the lamp is introduced; and has a round hole 
at its bottom fitting the pipe of the lamp. By theſe 
means, the furnace being ſet upon a trevet or open 
foot, the air enters only underneath, and ſpreads 
equally all round, without coming in ſtreams, whence 


the flame burns ſteady. It is not adviſable to attempt 


raiſing the heat higher than about the 450*d degree of 
Fahrenheit's thermometer, a heat ſomewhat more than 
ſufficient for keeping tin in perfect fuſion. Some have 
propoſed giving a much greater degree of heat in lamp- 
furnaces, by uſing a number of large wicks ; but when 
the furnace is ſo heated, the oil emits copious fumes, 
and its whole quantity takes fire, The balneum, or 
other veſſel including the ſubject - matters, is ſupported 
over the flame by an iron ring, as already deſcribed 
in the ſand-bath and ſtill : a bath is here particularly 
neceſſary, as the ſubject would otherwiſe be very 
unequally heated, only a ſmall part of the veſſel being 
expoled to the flame. | 


PART II. PRACTICE or CHEMISTRY. 


er. 1. Sat. 


1. ViITRIOLIC Ac1D, and its Combinations. 


HE vitriolic acid is never found pure, but always 
united with ſome proportion, either of phlogiſton, 
or metallic and earthy ſubſtances. Indeed there is 


ſcarce any kind of earth which does not cantain ſome 
portion of this acid, and from which it may always 
ſome way or other be ſeparable. When pure, the vi⸗ 
triolic acid appears in the form of a tranſparent co- 
lourleſs liquor. By diſtilling in a glaſs retort, the a. 
queous part ariſes, and the liquor which is left become 


gradually more and more acid. This operation 4 10 
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nerally called the reftification, or d:iphlegmation, of the 
acid, Aſter the diſtillation has, gone on for ſome time, 
> the water adheres more ſtrongiy to what remains in 
ſt» ve retort, and cannot be forced over without eleva- 
ting part of the acid along with it. The remain- 
ing acid, being alſo exceedingly concentrated, begins 
io loſe its fluidity, and puts on the appearance of a 
clear oil. This is the ſtate in which it is uſually fold, 
and then goes by the name of ci, of vitriol. If the 
diftillation is {till farther continued, with a heat be- 
how 6009 of Fahrenheit's thermometer, the acid gra- 
dually loſes more and more of its fluidity, till at laſt 
ir congeals in the cold, and becomes like ice. In this 
(tate it is called the icy ei witriol. Such exceeding 
reat coricentration, however, is only practiled on this 
«cid for curiofity. If the heat be ſuddenly raiſed to 
6009, the whole of the acid riles, and generally cracks 
the receiver. Clear oil of vitriol is immediately turn- 
ed black by an admixture of the ſmalleſt portion of in- 
flammable matter. 
The icy oil of vitriol, and even that commonly ſold, 
attracts the moiſture of the air with very great force. 
Newman relates, that having expoled an ounce of this 
acid to the air, from September 1736 to September 
1737, at the end of the twelvemonth it weighed ſe- 
ven ounces and two drachms; and thus had attracted 
ſrom the air above ſix times its own Weight of moi- 
ſture. This quantity, however, {eems cxtraordi- 
nary ; and it is probable, that in fo long a time ſome 
water had been accidentally mixed with it; for Dr 
Gould, profeſſor at Oxford, who ſeems to have tried 
this matter fully, relates that three qrachms of oil of 
vitriol acquired, in 57 days, an increaſe only of ſix 
drachms and an half. The acid was expoled in a. 
glaſs of three inches diameter; the increaſe of weight 
the firſt day was upwards of one drachm ; in the fol- 
lowing days leſs and lefs, till, on the fifty-ſixth, it 
ſcarce amounted to half a grain. The liquor, when 
ſaturated with humidity, retained or loſt part of its 
acquired weight, according as the atmoſphere was in 
a moiſt or dry ſtate; and this difference was ſo ſen- 
ſible as to afford an accurate hygrometer. Hoffman 
having expoſed an ounce and two ſcruples in an open 
22 it gained ſeven drachms and a ſeruple in 
14 days. | ; 
five This acid, when mixed with a large quantity of 
Fel waiter, makes the temperature ſomething colder than 
* before; but if the acid bears any conſiderable propor- 
ton to the Water, a great heat is produced, ſo as to 
make the veſſel inſupportable to the hand; and there- 
fore ſuch mixtures ought very cautiouſly, or rather 
not at all, to be made in glaſs veſſels, but in the com- 
mon ſtone-bottles, or leaden veſſels, which are not apt 
to be corroded by this acid. The greateſt heat is pro- 
duced by equal parts of acid and water. 
Though the vitriolic acid unites itſelf very ſtrongly 
th alkulies, both fixed and volatile, it does not ſa- 
ate near ſo much of the latter as of the former. A 
pond of oil of vitriol will ſaturate two of the com- 
mon fixed alkali, but ſcarce one of volatile alkali. The 
A gravity of good oil of vitriol is to water as 17 
On 
mz If the concentrated acid is applied lightly and ſu- 
perficially to the ſlin of a living animal, it raiſes a 
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violent burning heat and pain; but a larger quantity PMR 

preſſed on, ſo as to prevent the ingreſs of aerial mo Li 

{ture, occaſions little pain or eroſion. If diluted with 

a little water, it proves corroſive in either cafe. 

Largely diluted with water, this acid is employed me- 

dicinally for checking putrefaction, abating heat, and 

quenching thirſt; in debilities of the ſtomach, and 

heartburn, To perſons of weak and unſound lungs, 

to women who give ſuck, to hydropic or emaciated 

perſons, it is injurious. Some recommend it as a col- 

lyrium for {ore eyes; but as it coagulates the animal 

Juices, corroding and indurating the ſolids, it ſeems 

very unfit ſor being applied to that tender organ. 109 
The vitriolic acid is ſo much uſed in different arts Difficulty 

and manufactures, that the making of it has become a of procu- 

trade by itfelf; and the procuring it in plenty, and at 77% by 

a cheap rate, would be a very advantageous piece f. 4 

knowledge to any perſon who could pur it in practice. 

This, however, is very far from being eaſily done ; 

for though it exiſts in almoſt every mineral ſubſtance, 

the attraction betwixt this acid and the baſes with 

which it unites, is found to be fo ſtrong, that we can 

only decompole ſuch combinations by preſenting ano- 

ther ſubſtance to the acid, to which it has a greater 


attraction than that one wherewith it is joined. Thus 


the firſt combination is indeed diffolved, but we have 
another from which it is equally difficult to extricate 
the acid by itſelf. Thus, if we want to difengage the 
vitriolic acid from any metallic ſubſtance, ſuppoſe iron, 
this may be ealily done by throwing a calcareous earth 
into a ſolution of green vitriol. We have now a com- 
pound of vitriolic acid with the calcareous earth, which 
is known by the name of gyp/um or /clenites. If we 
want to decompole this, we muſt apply a volatile or 
a fixed alkali; and the reſult of this will conſtantly be 
a new combination, which we are as unable to decom- 
poſe, and indeed more ſo, than the firſt. There are 
two general methods which have been in uſe for pro- 
curing the vitriolic acid in ſuch quantity as to ſupply 
the demands of trade. The one is from pyrites, and 
the other from ſulphur. 


The extraction of Vitriolic Acid from Pyrites, the ma- 
king of Copperas, and obtaining the pure Oil of 
Vitriol from it. _ 


Pyrites are found in large quantity in the coal-mines Pyrites, 
of England, where moſt of the copperas is made. „here 
They are very hard and heavy ſubſtances, having 3 
kind of braſſy appearance, as if they contained that 
metal; and hence they are called 5raſſ:s by the work- 
men. A very large quantity of theſe is collected, and 
ſpread out upon a bed of ſtiff clay to the depth of three 
feet. After being ſome time expoſed to the air, the 
uppermoſt ones loſe their metallic appearance, ſplit, 
and fall to powder. The heaps are then turned, the 
under part uppermoſt, ſo as to expoſe freſh pyrites to 
the air. When they are all reduced to powder, which 
generally requires three years, the liquor, which is 
formed by the rain-water running from ſuch a large 
maſs, becomes very acid, and has likewiſe a ſtypiic 
vitriolic taſte. Ir is now conveyed into large ciſterns 
lined with clay, whence it is pumped into a very large 
flat veſſel made of lead. This veflel, which contains 
about 15 or 20 tons of liquor, is {ſupported by caſt-ii on 


plates 
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plates about an inch thick, between which and the 
lead a bed of clay is interpoled. The whole reſts 
upon narrow arches of brick, under which the fire is 
placed. Alongſt with the liquor, about half a ton or 
more of old iron is put into the evaporating veſſel. 
The liquor, which is very far from being laturated 
with acid, acts upon the iron, and, by repeated filling 
up as it evaporates, diſſolves the whole quantity. By 
the time this quantity is diſſolved, a pellicle is formed 
on the ſurface. The fire is then put out; and as ſuch 
a prodigious quantity of liquor does not admit of filtra- 
tion, it 1s left to fettle for a whole day, and then is let 
off by a cock placed a little above the bottom of the eva- 
porating veſlel, ſo as to allow the impurities to remain 
behind. It is conveyed by wooden ſpouts to a large 
leaden ciſtern, five or fix feet deep, funk in the ground, 
and which is capable of containing the whole quantity 
of liquor. Here the copperas cryſtallizes on the ſides, 
and on ſticks put into the liquor. The cryſtallization 
uſually takes up three weeks. The liquor is then pump- 
ed back into the eyaporating veſlel; more iron, and 


freſh liquor from the pyrites, are added; and a new 


lution takes place. See n® 41. 

Copperas is uſed, in dyeing, for procuring a black 
colour ; and is an ingredient in making common ink. 
It is alſo uſed in medicine as a corroborant, under the 
name of ſalt of ſteel; but before it is uſed with this 
intention, it is rediſſolved in water, and cryſtallized, 
with the addition of a little pure oil of vitriol.  Whe- 


ther it is at all mended by this ſuppoſed purification, 
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either in appearance or quality, is very doubtful. 

This proceſs furniſhes us firſt with a very impure 
vitriolic acid, which could not be applied to any uſeful 
purpoſe; afterwards with an imperfect neutral ſalt, 
called green vitricl, which is applicable to ſeveral pur- 
poſes where the pure acid itſelf could not be ufed ; 
but {till the acid by itſelf is not to be had, without a 
very troubleſome operation. 

Though this acid adheres very ſtrongly to iron, it is 
capable of being expelled from it by fire ; yet not 
without a very violent and long-continued one. If 
we attempt to diſtil green vitriol in a retort, it ſwells 
and boils in ſuch a manner by the great quantity of 
water contained in its cryſtals, that the retort will al- 
moſt certainly crack; and though it ſhould not, the ſalt 
would be changed into an hard ſtony maſs, which the 
fire could never ſufficiently penetrate ſo as to extri- 
cate the acid. It muſt therefore be calcined, previous 
to the diſtillation, This is beſt done in flat iron-pans, 
ſet over a moderate fire. The ſalt undergoes the wa- 
tery fuſion, (fee Fuſon) ; after which it becomes 
opaque and white. By a continuance of the fire, it 
becomes brown, yellow, and at laſt red. For the 
purpoſes of diſtillation, it may be taken out as ſoon as 
it has recovered its ſolidity. 

The dry vitriol, being now reduced to powder, is to 
be put into an earthen retort, or rather long neck, 
(a kind of retort where the neck iſſues laterally, that 
the vapours may have little way to aſcend), which it 
may nearly fill, This retort muſt be placed in a fur- 
nace capable of giving a very ſtrong heat, ſuch as the 
melting furnace we have already deſcribed. A large 
receiver is to be fitted on ; and a ſmall fire made in 
the furnace, to heat the veſſels gradually. White 


maſt were pretty, remarkable. 


fumes will ſoon come over into the receiver, which 


kept of an equal degree of ſtrength, till the fumes be. 
gin to diſappear, and the receiver grows cool. It is 
then to be, increaſed by degrees; and the acid will be. 
come gradually more and more difficult to be raiſed 
till at laſt it requires an extreme red, or even white 
heat. When nothing more will come over, the fire 
muſt be ſuffered to go out, the receiver be unluted, and 
its contents poured into a bottle fixed with a glaſs 
ſtopper. A ſulphureous and ſuffocating fume will 
come from the liquor, which muſt be carefully avoided, 
In the retort, a fine red powder will remain, which is 
uſed in painting, and is called co/cothar of vitricl, It 
is uſeful on account of its durability ; and, when mixed pr 
with tar, has been employed as a preſervative of wood in 


pit-coal. As a preſervative for maſts of ſhips, he re- 
commends a mixture of tar and lamp-black, concern- 
ing which he relates the following anecdote, 

„ have been favoured by a gentleman on board of 
a veſſel in the Eaſt Indies, with an account of a violent 
thunder-ſtorm, by which the main- maſt was greatly da- 
maged, and whole effects on the different parts of the 
All the parts which 
were greaſed or covered with turpentine were burſt 
in pieces: thoſe above, between and below the prea- 
ſed parts, as alſo the yard-arms, the round top or 
ſcaffolding, coated with tar and lamp-black, remained 
unhurt.” 


fied by diſtillation in a glaſs retort. When the acid 
has attained a proper degree of ſtrength, the black- 
neſs either flies off, or ſeparates and falls to the bot- 
tom, and the liquor becomes clear. The diſtillation 
is then to be diſcontinued, and the clear acid which is 
left in the retort kept for uſe. 

This was the firſt method by which the vitriolic 
acid was obtained ; and from its being diſtilled from 
vitriol has ever ſince retained the name of 0i/ of vitriol. 


Green vitriol is the only ſubſtance from which it is 


practicable to draw this acid by diſtillation ; when 
combined with calcareous - earths, or even copper, 
(though to this laſt it has a weaker attraction than to 
iron, ) it reſiſts the fire moſt obſtinately. When diſtil- 
lation from vitriol was practiſed, large furnaces were 
erected for that purpoſe, capable of containing an 
hundred long necks at once: but as it has been dif- 
covered to be more eaſily procurable from ſulphur, 
this method has been laid aſide, and it is now needleſs 
to deſcribe theſe furnaces, 


To procure the Vitriolic Acid from Sulphur. 1d 
This ſubſtance contains the vitriolic acid in ſuch 2 


plenty, that every pound of ſulphur is reckoned to * 
contain 15 ounces of pure acid; which being in a ſtate 
perfectly dry, is conſequently of a ſtrength far beyond 
that of the moſt highly rectified oil of vitriol. Com- 
mon oil of vitriol requires to be diſtilled to one fourth 
of its quantity before it will coagulate when cold; 
and even in this ſtate, it undoubtedly contains ſome 
water. Making allowances, therefore, for the acid 
which riſes in diſtillation, we may reckon, that 4 
po 
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will make the upper part warm. The fire is to be PRACT 
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from rotting; but Dr Lewis prefers finely powdered woo. 


| n3 
Oil of vitriol, when diſtilled in this manner, is al- Rechte 


ways of a black colour, and muſt therefore be recti- din. 
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3nd of oil of vitriol, to ounces are mere water. tion with charcoal: but it does not follow, that be- Pxacrice q 
pac TICE — pound of ſulphur therefore, if all the acid it cauſe the nitrous acid is deſtroyed when deflagrated ——" 1 
contains could be preſerved, ought to yield two pounds with charcoal, that it muſt likewiſe be fo if deflagra- 
and an half of highly concentrated acid. No method, ted with ſulphur. Indeed, it certainly is not; for the 
however, has as yet been fallen upon to condenſe all clyſſus of nitre made with ſulphur, is very different 
the ſteams of burning ſulphur ; nor is any other pro- from that made with charcoal. (See. Nitrous Acid 
fitable way of decompoling ſulphur known, than that by decompoſed by Charcoal, below). This is not the only 
burning; and in this way the moſt ſucceſsful opera- inſtance in which we mutt not reaſon too cloſe from 
"0 tors have never obtained more than 14 ounces of oil analogy. 


xuced from a pound of ſulphur, | The proportions of nitre to the ſulphur, uſed in the 
om it. The difficulties here are, that ſulphur cannot be Jarge oil of vitriol works are not known, every thing 
burnt but in an open veſſel; and the ſtream of air, being kept as ſecret as poſſible by the proprietors. Dr 

6 Which is admitted to make it burn, alſo carries off the Lewis reckons about ſix pounds of nitre to an hundred 
ods of acid which is emitted in the form of ſmoke. To a- weight of ſulphur ; but from ſuch experiments as we 
ing void this, a method was contrived of burning ſulphur have made, this appears by far too little. An ounce 
läge. in large glaſs globes, capable of containing an hogſ- and an half, or two ounces, may be advantageouſty 
in dus 1 22d or more. The fume of the burning ſulphur was uſed to a pound of ſulphur. In greater proportions, 
_ then allowed to circulate till it condenſed into an acid nitre ſeems prejudicial. | 118 
liquor. A greater difficulty, however, occurs here ; A very great improvement in the apparatus for Lead veſ- 
tor though the ſulphur burns very well, its ſteams will making oil of vitriol, lies in the uſing lead veſſels in- ſel, an im- 
never condenſe. It has been faid, that the condenſa- ſtead of glaſs globes. The globes are fo apt to be Provement. 
tion is promoted by keeping ſome warm water conti- broken by accident, or by the action of the acid upon 
nually ſmoking in the bottom of the globe; and even them, that common prudence would ſuggeſt the uſe 
Dr Lewis has aſſerted this: but the ſteam of warm of lead to thole who intend to prepare any quantity 
water immediately extinguiſhes ſulphur, as we have of vitriolic acid, as it is known to have ſo little effect 
often experienced; neither does the fume of burning upon the metal, The leaden veſſels, according to the 
ſulphur ſeem at all inclinable to join with water, even beſt accounts we have been able to procure, are cubes 
when forced into contact with it. As it ariſes from of about three feet, having on one ſide a door about 
the ſulphur, it contains a quantity of phlogiſton, which fix inches wide. The mixture of ſulphur and nitre 1.1 
in a great meaſure keeps it from uniting with water; is placed in the hollow of the cube, in an earthen ſau- * 
and the deſideratum is not ſomething to make the ſul - cer, ſet on a ſtand made of the ſame materials. The | | 
phur burn freely, but to deprive the fumes of the quantity which. can be conſumed at once in ſuch a 
phlogiſton they contain, and render them miſcible with veſſel is about two ounces. To prevent the remains 
water. For this purpoſe nitre has been advantage- from ſticking to the ſaucer, it is Jaid on a ſquare bit 
ouſly uſed. This conſumes a very large quantity of of brown paper. The ſulphur being kindled, the 
the phlogiſton contained in ſulphur, and renders the door is to be cloſe ſhut, and the whole let alone for 
acid calily condenſible: but it is plain that few of the two hours. In that time the fumes will be condenſed. 
fumes, comparatively ſpeaking, are thus deprived of The door is then to be opened; and the operator muſt 
the inflaminable principle; for the veſſel in which the immediately retire, to eſcape the ſuffocating fumes 
ſulphur and nitre are burnt, remains filled with a vo- which iſſue from the veſſel. It will be an hour before 
latile and moſt ſuffocating fume, which extinguiſhes he can ſafely return, and introduce another quantity 
flame, and iſſues in ſuch quantity as to render it high- of materials, which are to be treated preciſely in the 
ly dangerous to ſtay near the place. Ir has been ſame manner, 
thouglit that nitre contributes to the burning of the Where oil of vitriol is made in large quantities, the 
ſulphur in cloſe veſſels; but this too is a miſtake. flownels of the operation requires a great number of 
More ſulphur may be. burnt in an oil of vitriol globe globes, and conſtant attendance day and night. Hence 
without nitre than with it, as we have often experi- the making of this acid is very expenſive, and none 
enced ; for the acid of the ſulphur unites with thE al- but men of fortune need attempt it. The apparatus 
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kaline baſis of the nitre, and forms therewith an un- uſually coſts L. 1500. % 
flammable compound, which ſoon extinguiſhes the 1 * 8 . f 
flame, and even prevents a part of the ſulphur from Vitriolic Acid combined with fixed 4/ta/:. 119 
eng burnt either at that time or any other. | Dilute a pound of oil of vitriol with ten times its Vitriolated 
Vet» 


4 In the condenſation of the fumes of ſulphur by means quantity of water; diſſolve alſo two pounds of fixed tartar. 
, of nitre, a remarkable efferveſcence happens, which alkaline ſalt in ten pounds of water, and*filter the ſo- 
4 naturally leads us to think that the condenſation is lution. Drop the alkali into the acid, as long as any 
reous Produced by ſome ſtruggle between the vitriolic and efferveſcence ariſes; managing matters ſo, that the 
 Nitrons acids. — Dr Lewis is of opinion that the acid acid may prevail. The liquor will now be a. ſolu- 
thus obtained is perfectly free from au admixture of tion of the neutral ſalt called vitrio/ated tartar, which 
the nitrous acid : but in this he is certainly miſtaken; may be procured in a dry form, either by exſiccation 
for, on redtifying the acid produced by ſulphur and or cryſtallization. In cale the later method is made 
mire, the firit fumes that come over are red, after uſe of, ſome more alkali muſt be added when it is ſet 
which they change their colour to white. How the ni- to evaporate, for this ſalt cryſtallizes beſt in an alka- 
trous acid ſhould exiſt in the liquor, indeed, does not ap- line liquor. See ne 74. 
2 for this acid is totally deſtructible by deflagra- Concerning the preparation of this ſalt, Neuman 
Vor. III. | 10 Z relates 
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very inaccurately made; and many circumſtances 
which we are aſſured, from later diſcoveries, cannot 
poſhbly be true.“ I prepared,” ſays he, “a cau- 
ſtic alkali, by mixing one ounce of pure alkaline ſalt 
with two ounces of quicklime ; boiling the mixture in 
freſh parcels of water till the liquor no longer acqui- 
red any ſaline taſte ; then filtering the ſeveral decoc- 
tions, and evaporating them to dryneſs. The dry 
ſalt weighed two ſcruples and an half more than the 
alkali employed; and the remaining lime weighed a 
drachm leſs than at firſt.” | 

Here, we are ſure, that he muſt have been miſta- 
ken; for as a pure alkali loſes weight by being de- 
prived of its fixed air, ſo the quicklime gains by being 
combined with the fixed air which the alkali loſes ; 
but Neuman's account would caule us believe, that the 
contrary took place. He further takes notice, that ha- 
ving added by degrees two drachms of ſpirit (proba- 


bly the oil) of vitriol, to one of the cauſtic alkali, a - 
During the efferveſ- 


perfect ſaturation took place. 
cence a bright browniſh earth fell to the bottom, 
which weighed, when dry, three grains. The filtered 
liquor depoſited in evaporation firſt five grains and 
an half of white earthy creme, and afterwards five 
grains of a yellowiſh one. The dried ſalt weighed 
only two ſcruples and eight grains. During the ſa- 
turation an abominable urinous {mell aroſe, from which 
the exſiccated ſalt was not wholly free. 

On this experiment we may obſerve, in the firſt 
place, that if the alkali had been perfectly cauſtic, 
little or no efferveſcence would have taken place. (See 
Arr). If the ſpirit of vitriol was highly rectified, the 
quantity was by far too great for the alkali. If it was 
not rectified, there can be no judgment formed con- 
cerning the experiment. The quantity of ſalt left, 
too, is much leſs than it ought to have been; for the 
vitriolic acid adds greatly to the weight of thoſe ſub- 
ſtances which it unites with, The urinous ſmell is to- 
tally unaccountable. Scveral other ſtrange appear- 
ances are mentioned by this author, on trial of mild 
alkalies, and differences which happened on mixin 
the acid with the alkali, or the alkali with the acid; 
but all of them have ſo much the appearance of inac- 
curacy, that they can by no means be depended on. 

Other methods, beſides that above deſcribed, have 
been recommended for preparing vitriolated tartar ; 
particularly that of uſing green vitriol inſtead of the 
pure vitriolic acid, In this caſe the vitriol is decom- 
poled by the fixed alkali : but as the alkali itſelf diſ- 
ſolves the calx of iron after it is precipitated, it is 
next to impoſſible to procure a pure ſalt by ſuch a 
proceſs; neither is there occaſion to be ſolicitous a- 
bout the preparation of this ſalt by itlelf, as the ma- 
terials for it are left in greater quantity than will ever 
be demanded, after the diſtillation of ſpirit of nitre. 

Vitriolated tartar is employed in medicine as a pur- 
gative ; but is not at all ſuperior to other ſalts which 
are more ealily prepared in a cryſtalline form. It is 
very difficultly ſoluble in water, from which proceeds 
the difficulty of preparing it in a cryſtalline form; for 
if tae acid and alkali are not very much dilated, the 
falt will be precipitated in powder, during the time 


of ſaturation,—lt is very difficult of fuſion, requiring 


ESN. 


a ſtrong red heat; but, notwithſtanding its fixedneſ 
ter in ſuch a manner as to be almoſt totally diſſipated 
along with it by ſtrong boiling, —This ſalt has been 
uſed in making glaſs ; but with little ſucceſs, as the 
glaſs wherein it is an ingredient always proves very 
brittle and apt to crack of itſelf. 

If, inſtead of the vegetable fixed alkali, the vitrio. G . 
lic acid is ſaturated with the foſſile one called the ſalt ful, 
of Soda, a kind of neutral ſalt will be produced, ha- 
ving very different properties from the vitriolated 
tartar. This compound is called Glauber”; ſalt, It 
diſſolves eaſily in water, ſhoots into long and beauti. 
ful cryſtals, which contain a large quantity of water, 
in conſequence of which they undergo the aqueous fu- 
ſion when expoſed to heat. They are alſo more eaſi- 
ly fuſible than vitriolated tartar.— This kind of ſalt 
was formerly much recommended as a purgative, and 
from its manifold virtues was intitled by its inventor 
fal mirabile. It is, however, found to poſſeſs no vir. 
tue different from that of other purgative ſalts; and 
its uſe js, in many places, entirely ſuperſeded by a 
ſalt prepared from the 6bittern, or liquor which re- 
mains after the cryſtallization of ſea-ſalt, which ſhall 
be afterwards deſcribed. 


Vitriolic Acid combined with Volatile Alkali. 


Take any quantity of volatile alkaline ſpirit ; that Clube 
prepared with quicklime is preferable to the other, on ſecrets 
account of its raiſing no efferveſcence. Drop into this 2%" 
liquor, contained in a bottle, diluted oil of vitriol, ſha- 
king the bottle after every addition. The ſaturation is 
known to be complete by the volatile ſmell of the alkali 
being entirely deſtroyed. When this happens, ſome 
more of the {pirit muſt be added, that the alkali may 
predominate a little, becauſe the exceſs will fly off 
during the evaporation. The liquor, on being filter- 
ed and evaporated, will ſhoot into fine fibrous plates 
like feathers. This ſalt, when newly prepared, has 
a ſulphureous ſmell, and a penetrating pungent taſte. 
It readily diſſolves in water, and increaſes the cold- 
neſs of the liquor ; on ſtanding for a little time, it 
begins to ſeparate from the water, and vegetate, or 
ariſe in effloreſcences up the ſides of the glaſs, It 
eaſily melts in the fire; penetrates the common cru- 
cibles; and if ſublimed in glaſs veſſels, which requires 
a very conſiderable heat, it always becomes acid, 
however exactly the ſaturation was performed, 

This ſalt has been dignified with the names of Clau- 
ber's ſecret ſal ammoniac, or philoſophic ſal ammoniac, 


from the high opinion which ſome chemiſts have en- 


tertained of its activity upon metals: but from Mr 
Pott's experiments, it appears, that its effects have 
been greatly exaggerated. It diſſolves or corrodes in 
ſome degree all thoſe metals which oil of vitriol di- 
ſolves, but has no effect upon thoſe on which that a. j 
cid does not act by itſelf. ef, 1 

Gold is not touched in the leaſt, either by the ſalt * 
in fuſion, or by a folution of it: the ſalt added to 4 
ſolution of gold in aqua regia occaſions no precipita 
tion or change of colour. On melting the ſalts with 
inflammable matters, it forms a ſulphureous compound, 
which diſſolves gold in fuſion, in the ſame manner as 
compoſitions of ſulphur and fixed alkaline ſalt. me 
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1 with ſilver, it corrodes it into a white calx, which 
partially diſſolves in water: it likewiſe precipitates 
lilver from its ſolution in aqua fortis. It acts more 
powerfully on copper; elevates a part of the metal in 
{ublimation, ſo as to acquire a bluiſh colour on the ſur- 
face; and renders the greateſt part of the reſiduum 
ſoluble in water. This ſolution appears colourleſs, ſo 
that it could not be ſuppoſed to hold any copper; but 
readily diſcovers that it abounds with that meta], by 
the blue colour it acquires on an addition of volatile 
alkali, and the green calx which fixed alkalies preci- 

itate. 
, ng Iron is corroded by this ſalt in fuſion, and diſ- 
ſolved by boiling in a ſolution of it. Zinc diflolves 
more freely and more plentifully. Lead unites with 
it, but does not become ſoluble in Water. Tin is cor- 
roded, and a part of the calx is ſoluble in boiling wa- 
ter. Of regulus of antimony, alſo, a ſmall portion is 
made ſoluble. Alkalies precipitate from the ſolution 
a bluiſh powder, Calcined biſmuth- ore treated with 
its equal weight of the ſalt, parily diſſolved in water 
into a pale red liquor, which became green from heat, 
in the lame manner as tinctures made from that ore 
by aqua regia, The undiſſolved part yielded (till 
with fritt, a blue glaſs. On treating manganeſe in 
the ſame manner, aluminous cryſtals were obtained: 
the undiſſolved part of the manganeſe gave ſtill a vio- 
let colour to glaſs. 


Vitriolic Acid combined with Calcareons Earth. 


This combination may be made by ſaturating diluted 
oil of vitriol with chalk in fine powder. The mixture 
ought to be made in a glaſs; the chalk muſt be mixed 
with a pretty my quantity of water, and the acid 
dropped into it. The glaſs muſt be well ſhaken after 
every addition, and the mixture ought rather to be 
over faturated with acid; becauſe the ſuperfluous 
quantity may afterwards be waſhed off; the ſc/erite, 
as it is called, or , having very little ſolubility 
in water, | 


This combination of vitriolic acid with chalk or cal- 


carcous earth, is found naturally in ſuch plenty, that 
in is ſeldom or never made, unleſs for experiments 
luke, or by accident, Mr Pott indeed ſays, that he 
found ſome flight diiferences between the natural and 
artificial gypſum, but that the former had all the eſ- 
ſential properties of the latter. | 

The natural gypſums are found in hard, ſemitranſ- 
parent maſſes, commonly called alabaſter, or plaſter 
of Paris. (See ALABASTER, GyPsUM, and PLAs- 
TER). By expoſure to a moderate heat, they become 
opake, and very friable. If they are now reduced 
to fine powder, and mixed with water, they may be 
calt into moulds of any ſhape ; they very ſoon harden 
Without ſhrinking ; and are the materials whereof 
the common white images are made. This property 
belongs likewiſe to the artificial gypſum, it moderate- 
ly calcined, 

Mr Beaume has obſerved, that gypſum may be diſ- 
ved in ſome meaſure by acids; but is afterwards 
I<parable by cryſtallization in the ſame ſtate in which 
y wa before ſolution, without retaining any part of 
by icids, This compound, if long expoſed to a pret- 
/ Iirong heat, loſes great part of its acid, and is con- 


In evaporation it becomes green without ad- 


verted into quicklime. 
no acid with the molt violent heat, 
by ſuddenly applying a very violent heat. With clay 
it ſoon melts, as we have obſerved when ſpeaking 
of the materials for making crucibles. A like ſuſion 
takes place when pure calcareous earth is mixed with 
clay; but gypſum bubbles and ſwells much more iu 
fuſion with clay than calcareous earth. 

From natural gypſum we ſee that vitriolated tar- 
tar may be made, in a manner ſimilar to its prepara- 
tion from green vitriol. It fixed alkaline ſalt is boiled 
with any quantity of gypſum, the earth of the latter 
will be precipitated, and the acid united with the al- 
kali. If a mild volatile alkali is poured on gypium 
contained in a glaſs, and the mixture frequently ſlia- 
ken, the gypſum will in like manner be decompoled, 
and a philo/ephic ſal ammoniac will be formed. With 
the cauſtic volatile alkali, or that made with quick- 
lime, no decompoſition enſues. 


Vitriolic Acid combined with Argilaceors Earth. 


The produce of this combination is a/zm ; the na- 
ture of which was long unknown, but has been dif- 
covered by Meſſrs Geoffroy and Boulduc, to be the 
acid of vitriol imperfectly ſaturated with argillaceous 
earth, Whether the carth of alum pre- exiſted in the 
clay, having the ſame nature as afterwards in the ſalt 
of alum, the above-mentioned gentlemen did not de- 
termine. Dr Lewis has made {ome experiments on 
this ſubject, and is of opinion that ſome change is 
made upon the earth during the operation. His pro- 
cels is as follows. Powdered tobacco-pipe clay be- 
ing boiled in a conſiderable quantity of oil of vitriol, 
and the fire continued to dryneſs, the matter, exami- 
ned when grown cold, diſcovers very little taſte, or 
only a flight acidulous one. On expoſure to the air 
for a few days, the greateſt part of it was changed 
into lanuginous 2 in taſte exactly like alum. 
The remainder treated with freſh oil of vitriol in the 
ſame manner, exhibits the ſame phenomena, and this 
repeatedly, till nearly the whole of the clay is conver- 
ted into an aſtringent ſalt.” 

Alum is never prepared for the purpoſes of trade 
by the above proceſs ; the materials for it are found in 
difterent places, and the method of extracting the 
alum differs according to the nature of theſe materials. 


Different kinds of it are known, under the names of 


rock-alum, plume- alum, &c. 
That called rock-alum is uſually of a reddiſh colour; 


vitriolic matter. It is nevertheleſs preferred, and fold 
at a higher price than the purer kinds. This ſcems to 
be the kind called by the author of the Chemical Dic- 
tionary Roman alum. He ſays, that on trial it was 
found perfectly free from any admixture of vitriolic 
mutter; though it is difficult to account for its redneſs 
on this ſuppoſition. 


This kind of alum is prepared in the territory of n of 


Civita Vecchia, about 14 leagues from Rome. 


1835 
In cloſe veſſels, it gives over Practice 
It may be fuled —— 


129 
Alum. 


produced from a hard ſtone which is found there, and Italy, 


is neither pyritous nor calcareous. It is calcined for 
12 or 14hours, aſter being broken in pieces. When 
thus calcined, it is laid in heaps upon places ſurrounded 
by ditches filled with water. It is ſprinkled with this 

10 Z 2 water 
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PRACTICE water three or four times each day, ſor 40 days, or till the 
calcined ſtone is covered with a reddiſh effloreſcence. 
Then the ſtones are boiled with water in caldrons to 
diſſolve all the alum which is formed, and the water 
is evaporated to the point of cryſtallization. This 
water is made to flow quite hot into. oaken veſſels; 
where, by cooling, a great quantity of irregular cry- 
ſeals are formed, having a pale reddiſh tinge. 

In Sweden is found a kind of mineral which yields 
ſulphur, vitriol, and alum. This mineral appears to 
be a kind of pyrites. The ſulphur is firſt extracted 
by diſtillation ; the reſiduum, ſtrongly calcined, is 
boiled in water, and the vitriol cryſtallized. What 
remains, being treated with urine, and a ley drawn 

133 from aſhes, yields alum. . 

In England. In England, alum is prepared from certain black 
laminated argillaceous ſtrata. Sometimes theſe re- 
quire calcination, and at others only to be expoſed to 
the open air, when they fall into powder in the ſame 
manner as the pyrites from which copperas is made. 

- The mineral, when ſufficiently impregnated with 
alum, is boiled with water ; the liquor boiled down, 
commonly with an addition of urine or alkaline ley, 
or both together. The clear part is poured off and 
{et to ſhoot ; the cryſtals, if not ſufficiently pure, are 
diſſolved again, boiled down with a little more alkali, 
and cryſtaliized afreſh, 

Some earths have a manifeſtly aluminous taſte when 
newly dug; and hence are dire&tly boiled, without any 
previous preparation, Of this kind is the earth found 
at Solfatara in Italy, where large quantities of ſulphur 
are allv made. The author of the Chemical Dictio- 
nary ſays that this earth very much reſembles the 
marle found in the ſame plain, but differs eſſentially 
from it in not efferveſcing with the nitrous acid. 

Caldrons of lead, two feet and an half in diameter, 
and as much in depth, are filled with this earth or 
tone, to three quarters of their contents. Theſe 
caldrons are ſunk fo qs to be almoſt on a level with the 
ground, under a great ſhed, at the diſtance of about 
400 paces {rom the ſulphur furnaces. Water is thrown 
into each caldron till it riſes three or four inches above 
the earth. The natural warmth of the ground is here 
{iflicient to heat the matter, being upwards of 100? 
of Fahrenkeit's thermometer. By this means fuel is 
ſpared ; and the ſalt ſhoots in large cryſtals on the 
furſace, as the water evapgrates. The alum in this 
ſtate, being mixed with many impurities, is carried 
to a bnilding at the entry imo Solfatara, where it is 
&f[olved in a great ſtone- veſſel ſhaped e a funnel, 
The alum is there cryſtallized again by the heat only 
of the ground, and becomes purer. 

The alam ſlates, near York in England, are con- 
ſiderably fulphureous, and therefore require calcina- 
tion to make them become aluminous. The reaſon of 
this is, that, during the calcination, the phlogiſton is 
{eparated from the {ulphur, and its acid combines with 
the aluminous earth. Long expoſure to the air pro- 
duces the ſame effect. 

Alum is ufually cryſtallized in large, ſtrong, wooden 
caſks ; whoſe ſtaves and hoops are all marked with 
numbers, that they may readily be put together, 
The liquor is either boiled down greatly beyond the 
cry{tallizing point, tlat ſo it may all congeal into one 
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cd of arſenic and vitriolic acid. 


eryſtals are found to be triangular pyramids, whoſe 


p 
lump when cold, or the cryſtals are taken out of the . 
caſks; and as they are capable of undergoing the aque. — 
ons fuſion, they are by this means all caſt into lum 
is abſolutely certain, that the huge maſſes in which aum 
is fold, can never be the effect of regular cryſtallization 
Plume alum is ſometimes found native, and cryſtalli. 
zed like teathers, in grottos through which aluminous 
waters paſs. From Dr Lewis's experiment with to. 
bacco-pipe clay, it appears that this kind is eaſily pre- 
pared. It is rarely found native, and is not uſed in 
commerce. The name of ylume alum has been im- 
properly given to other matters, ſuch as a kind of 
aſbeſtus; and by ſome alchemiſts to a compound form- 


One remarkable circumſtance attends the cryſtalli. 
zation of alum, namely, that good cryſtals of it cannot 
be formed without the addition of an alkaline lixivium 
or urine, to the liquor when ſet to cryſtallize, It was 
ſuppoſed, that, by adding theſe matters, ſome metallic 
or impure earthy ſubſtance, which prevented the cry- 
ſtallization, was precipitated ; but Mr Margraaf found 
by experiments, that he could not form good cryſtals 
by combining vitriolic acid with earth of alum, with 
calcined alum, or with clay, unleſs he added a lixivium 
of fixed or volatile alkali, or urine. As the Roman 
alum is the only kind which is not prepared with theſe + 
additions, it may poſſibly derive its ſuperiority over o- 
ther kinds of this ſalt from its want of ſuch ſubſtances. ,,. 

Alum has an auſtere, fweetiſh, and ſtrongly aftrin- 1 
gent taſte. It is ſoluble. according to Neuman, in 10 
times, according to others in 14 times its quantity of 
water. It diſſolves in much greater quantity in hot 
than cold water. When evaporated to the cryſtalli- 
Zing point, and ſlowly cooled, the greateſt part of its 


four angles ſcem cut off. It retains half its weight of 
water in cryſtallizing. When expoſed to a moderate 
fire, it melts, bubbles, and ſwells up; and is gradually 
changed into a light, white, and ſpongy mals, called 
calcined or burnt alum. Atter evaporation, it may be 
again diſſolved and cryſtallized as before. 1 

This ſalt is: very eaſily decompoſed ; and, according Deconp 
to the different ſubſtances made uſe of for this pur- (tion, 
poſe, we may produce different compounds. From 
alum may be prepared a vitriolated tarear ; a philoſo- 
phic ſal ammoniac, or gypſum, according as we ule a 
fixed alkali, a volatile one, or a calcareous Carth, for 
its decompoſition. The laſt will as effectually and 
readily decompoſe alum, as fixed alkali itſelf. Nor is 
there any difference between the mild and cauſtic al 
kalies with regard to this ſalr, the latter decompoling 
it as readily as the firſt. Neither are theſe the only 
ſubſtances capable of decompotivg alum. Iron itſelf, 
which has generally much leſs attraction for acids than 
earthy ſubſtances, will decompole it, and thus form 2 
green vitriol or copperas, 

Though the vitriolic acid, however, has fo little at. 
traction for the earthy baſis ef alum when in a moiſt 
ſtate, it is obſtinately retained by it when heated, nei- 
ther is it poſſible to diſtil the acid from alum, as from 
vitriol. Mr Geoffroy put five pounds of calcined alum. 
into an earthen retort, and expoſe it to a moſt vio- 
lent fire for ſix days end fx nights, during which time 
he obtained only 3 ounces of vitriolic acid. 
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2 Alum is very much uſed in dyeing, and the prepara- per with ſulphur ; and upon ſlowly burning the ſulphur, PR acrics 


; _ tions of ſome colours. It is like wile uſed in medicine its acid corrodes the copper. The metal is then to be 
| as a ſtyptic. | boiled in water, that the ſaline part may be ditlol- 
5 | ; ved. The operation is to be repeated, till all the cop- 
Vitriolic Acid combined with Magneſia, per is conſumed ; and all the ſaline liquors are to be 

an The earthy ſubſtince called magnefia alba is never” evaporated together to the cryſtallizing point. B 


found by itſelf, and conſequently this combination can- this method, however, a great part of the acid is Joſt ; 
not originally take place by art. The- vitriolic acid, and in Britain, where the ſulphur muſt be imported, 
however, is found combined with magneſia in great we ſhould think the pure acid preferable for thoſe who 
lenty in the bitter liquor which remains after the prepare blue vitriol. _— 
cryſtallization of common falt, from whence the mag- This falt, on being expoſed to the fire, firſt turns phenomena 
neſia is procured by precipitating with a fixed alkali. If white, then of a yellowiſh red colour. On urging it on diſlillas 
this liquor, which, when the common ſalt is extracted, with a ſtrong fire, the acid ſlowly exhales, and a dark tion. 
appears like clear oil of vitriol, is ſet by for ſome time red calx of copper remains. The whole of the vi- 
in a leaden veſlel, a large quantity of falt ſhoots, very triolic acid cannot be expelled from copper by heat: 
much reſembling Glauber's ſal mirabile. This ſalt is as much of it ſell remains as to render a part of * 
in many places {old inſtead of the true Glauber's falt ; the metal ſoluble in water, After this ſoluble part 
and is preferred to it, becauſe the true ſal mirabile cal- has been extracted, a little acid is {till retained, a- 
eines in dry air, lich the ſpurious kind does not. If mounting to about ½ of the calx. | 
after the firſt cryſtallizarion of the bittern, the remain- —Vitriol of copper is emplyyed in medicine as a cau-D Uſes. 
der is gently evaporated farther, a freſh quantity of ſtic, in which reſpect it is very uſeful ; but when uſed 
Glauber's ſalt will ſhoot ; aud if the liquor is then ha- internally, is dangerous, as indeed all the preparations 
lily evaporated, a.ſalt will ſtill be cryſtallized ; but, in- of copper are found to be. It has, nevertheleſs, ac- 
ſtead of large regular cryſtals, it will concrete into very cording to Neuman, been recommended in all kinds 
ſmall odes, having ſomething of the appearance. of of intermittents, and the lepra. The ſmalleſt por- 
ſuow', when taken out of the liquid, Theſe ſalts are tion, he ſays, occaſions a ſickneſs and nauſea ; a ſome- 
eſſentially the ſame, and are all uſed in medicine as what larger, reaching and violent vomitings, accom- 
purgatives. The ſalt ſhot into ſmall cryſtals is termed panied often with convultions. If the quantity taken 
Fr/um ſalt, from its being firſt produced from the pur- has been conſiderable, and is not ſoon diſcharged by 
ging waters at Epſom in England. The bittern af-. vomiting, the ſtomach and inteſtines are corroded, in- 
fording this kind of ſalt in ſuch great plenty, theſe wa- tenſe pains, inflammations, and death, ſucceed. 


ters were ſoon neglected, as they yielded it but ry 3. Iron. The vitriolic acid docs not act upon this —. 
ſparingly, and the quantity prepared from them was metal till conſiderably diluted. Common oil of vitriol 
inſufficient for the demand. Neuman ſays, that ha- requires to be mixed with ten or twelve times its 
ving inſpiſſited too quarts of Epſum water, he ſcarce quantity of water, before it will act briſkly on the me- 
obtained half an ounce of ſaline matter. tal. In this ſtare it efferveſces violently with iron fi- 
; lings, or ſmall bits of the metal, and a great quantity 
149 Combinations of Vitriolic Acid with Metals. of inflammable vapour is diſcharged. (See Alk.) The 
ver, 1. Silver. Oil of vitriol boiled on half its weight liquor aſſumes a fine green colour; and, by evaporation 

of lilver filings, corrodes them into a ſaline maſs. This and flow cooling, very beautiful rhomboidal cryſtals 146 

F ſubſtance is not uſed in medicine, nor in the arts. The are formed. Theſe are named /t of ſiecl, and are Salt of ſleel- 

comp only remarkable property of it is, that it has a very uſed in medicine; but, for the ſalt made with the pure 


on. ſtrong attraction for mercury; coagulating and har- acid and iron, the common copperas, made with the 


.dening as much quickſilver as the acid weighed at firſt. impure acid extracted ſrom pyrites, is commonly ſub- 
If the hard concrete be diluted with freſh acid, it ſtituted. (See Vitrio/ic Acid extracted from Pyrites, 
meſts ealily in the fire, and does not part with the above, no 110.) Tbis is generally eſteemed a venial Y 
mercury in the greateſt heat that glaſs ve ſſels can ſu- fraud, and no doubt is ſo in medicinal reſpe&ts; but w hen it 
ſtzin, The vitriolic acid, by itſelf, ſtrongly retains it is conſidered, that, by this ſubſtitution, common cop- 
mercury, but not near ſo much as when combined peras is impoſed on the ignorant, at the price of | 
with ſilver, 28. per pound, the affair appears in a different light. 147 4 

Silver thus corroded by rhe vitriohe acid, or preci- Pure vitriol of iron is originally of a much more Precipita- 
p tat ed by it from the nitrous, may in great part be diſſol- beautiful appearance than common copperas, and re- tion of iron 
ved, by cautiouſly applying a very little water at a time; tains its colour much better; the reaſon of which from the 
aud more effectualiy by boiling in freſh oil of vitriol. ſeems to be, that the ſalt thus prepared is more free N * 
ler. 2. Copper, With this metal the vitriolic acid can- from pllogiſtic matters than the copperas. If either 

not be combined, unleſs in its coficentrated ſtate, and of rhe kinds, however, are expoſed to the air for a ſuf- 

lirongly heated. If pure oil of vitriol is boiled on ficient length of time, part of the acid is diſſipated, and 
copper filings, or {mall pieces of the metal, it diſ- the vitriol becomes yellowiſh or browniſh. If the ſalt 

oves it into a liquor of a deep blue colour, which is now diſſolved in water, a brown precipitate falls, 
ealtly cryſtallizes. The cryſtals are of a beautiful which is part of the iron in a calcined ſtate. If the 

ue colour, and are fold under the name of blue vi- liquor is ſeparated from this precipitate by filtration, 
7 trio, or Reman viiriol. a ſimilar one forms in a ſhort time, and bv lon 

wil, Where ſulphur is found in great plenty, however, ſtanding a conſiderable quantity ſubſides. Accordin 
= Aoman yitriol is made by ſtratify ing thin plates of cop- to Dr Lewis, the precipitation is greatly expedited 
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PRACTICE by a boiling heat; by which more of the metal ſepa- 
rates in a few minutes, than by ſtanding without heat 
for a twelvemoth. This change takes place in no 
other metallic ſolutions. 

The calx of iron, precipitated by quicklime from 
green vitriol, appears, when dry, of a yellow colour; 
and is recommended, in the Swedith tranſactions, in- 
ſtead of yellow ochre, as a colour for houſe-paiuting. 
Solutions of green vitriol are allo recommended for 
preſerving wood, particularly the wheels of carriages, 
from decay. When all the pieces are fit for being 
joined together, they are directed to be boiled in a 
{olution of vitriol for three or four hours; and then 
kept in a warm place for {ome days to dry. By this 
preparation, it is faid, wood becomes ſo hard, that 
moiſture cannot penetrate it; and that iron nails are 
not ſo apt to ruſt in this vitriolated wood as might be 
expected, but laſt as long as the wood itſelf. 

4. Tin. This metal cannot be diſſolved in the vi- 
trivlic acid, but in the ſame manner as (ilver ; namely, 
by boiling concentrated oil of vitriol to dryneſs upon 
filings of the metal, The ſaline mals may then be 
diſſolved in water, and the ſolution will cryſtallize. 
The ſalt, however, formed by this union, is not ap- 
plicd to any uſeful purpoſe. A falt of tin, indeed, 
formed by the union of vitriolic acid with this metal, 
has been recommended for {ome medical purpoles, 
and proceſſes are given for it in the diſpenſatories; 
but they have never come much into practice, 

5. Lead. While lead is in its metallic ſtate, the 
vitriolic acid acts very little upon it, either in a di- 
lated, or concentrated (tate ; but if the metal is diſ- 
ſolved in any other acid, and oil of vitriol added, a 
precipitation immediately enſues, which is occaſioned 
by the combination of vitriolic acid with the lead. 
This precipitate will be more or leſs white, as the 
metal is more or leſs deprived of its phlogiſton by 
calcination, before ſolution. If a little ſtrong ſpirit 
of nitre is poured upon /itharge, which is lead cal- 
cined to the greateſt degree poſſible without vitrifica- 
tion, the acid unites itſelf to the metal with conſide- 
rable efferveſcence and heat. Some water being 
now poured on, and the vial containing the mixture 
ſhaken, a turbid ſolution of the litharge is made. If 
a little oil of vitriol is then added, it throws down a 
beautifully white precipitate ; and the acid of nitre, 

being left at liberty to act upon the remaining part of 
the litharge, begins a-new to diſſolve it with eiter- 
veſcence. When it is again ſaturated, more oil of 
vitriol is to be dropped in, and a white precipitate is 
again thrown down. If any of the litharge is {till un- 
diflolved, the nitrous acid, being let at liberty a ſe- 
cond time, attacks it as at firſt; and, by continuing 
to add oil of vitriol, the whole of the litharge may be 
converted into a moſt beautiful and durable white. 
Unfortunately this colour cannot be uſed in oil, tho? 
in water it ſeems ſuperior to any. If the procels is 
well managed, an ounce of ſpirit of nitre may be 
made to convert ſeveral pounds of litharge into a 
white of this kind. 

6. Quickſilver. The diſſolution of quickſilver in vi- 
triolic acid cannot be performed but by a concentra- 
ted oil and ſtrong boiling heat. The metal is firſt 
corroded into a white calx, which may afterwards be 
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eaſily diſſolved by an addition of freſh acid. Every nl 
en 


time it is diſſolved, the mercury becomes more and 
more fixed and more difficult to dry. If the exſiccation 
and diſſolution has been repeated ſeveral times the 
matter becomes at laſt ſo fixed as to bear a depree of 
red heat. This combination is the baſis of a medicine 
formerly of ſome repute, under the name of turbith mi. 
neral, The procels for making turbith mineral is given 
by the author of the Chemical Dictionary as follows; 

© Some mercury is poured into a glaſs retort, and T 5 
upon it an equal quantity of concentrated oil of vitriol — 
or more, according to the lirength of the acid. Thele | 
matters are to be diſtilled together, in the heat of a 
ſand- bath, till nothing remains in the retort but a dr 
ſaline maſs, which is a combination of the vitriolic 
acid and mercury, The acid which paſſes into the 
receiver is very ſuffocating and ſulphureous ; which 
qualities it receives from the phiogiſton of the mer- 
cury. The white ſaline mals which is left at the bot- 
tom of the retort is to be put into a large veſſel; and 
upon it are to be poured large quantities of hot water 
at ſeveral different times. This water weakens the 
acid, and takes it from the mercury ; which is then 
precipitated towards the bottom of the veſſel, in form 
of a very ſhining yellow powder. The water with 
which it is waſhed, contains the acid that was united 
with the mercury; and likewiſe a little mercury, 
rendered ſoluble by means of the very large quantity 
of acid. | . 

Moſt chemiſts have believed, that a portion of vi- 
triolic acid remains united with the turbith mineral, 
only too little to render it ſoluble in water. But Mr 
Beaume, having examined this matter, affirms, that 
turbith mineral contains no acid, when it has been 
ſufficiently waſhed ; and that, by frequently boiling 
this preparation in a large quantity of diſtilled water, 
not a veſtige of acid will adhere to it.“ 18 

Dr Lewis, who is of opinion that the whole of this Dre 
mercurial calx is foluble in a very large quantity of dd 
water, delires the water with which it is waſhed to 
be impregnated with ſome alkaline ſalt; which makes 
the yield of turbith greater than when pure water is 
uſed. The author. of the Chemical Dictionary allo 
obſerves, that the precipitate remains white till well 
freed from the acid; and the more perfectly it is 
waſhed, the deeper yellow colour it acquires. 

7. Zinc, This ſemimetal is not ated upon by the 
vitriolic acid in its concentrated ſtate ; but, when di- 
lated, is diſſolved by it with efferveſcence, and with 
the extrication of an inflammable vapour in the ſame 
manner as iron. Neuman obſerves, that, during the 
diſſolution, a grey and blackiſh ſpongy matter fell to 
the bottom; but, on ſtanding for ſome days, was ta- 
ken up, and diflolved in the liquor, nothing being leſt 
but a little yellowiſh duſt ſcarcely worth mentioning. 
Six parts of oil of vitriol, diluted with an equal quan- 
tity of water, diſſolves one part of zinc, 1 

The product of this combination is white vitrio; Wie 
which is uſed in medicine as an ophthalmic, and in ® 
painting for making oil-colours dry quickly: what is 
uſed for this purpole, however, is not made in Bri- 
tain, but comes from Germany. It is made at Gollir 
by the following proceſs. An ore containing lead 
and filyer, having been previouſly roaſted for the ob- 
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xe! taining of ſulphur, (fee METALLURGY), is lixivia- 
— ed with water, and afterwards evaporared in le aden 
boilers, as for the preparation of green vitriol: but 
here a regular cryſtallization is prevented : for when 
the ſalt has aſſumed any kind of cryſtalline form, theſe 
cryſtals are made to undergo the watery fuſion in 
copper caldrons. It is then kept conſtantly ſtirring 
till a conſiderable part of the moiſture is evaporated, 
and the matter has acquired the conſiſtence of fine ſu- 
r. White vitriol generally contains ſome ferrugi- 
nous matter, from which it may be entirely freed, by 
(ome freſh zinc ; for this ſemimetal precipitates from 
the vitriolic acid all other metallic ſubſtances ; but not- 
withſtanding this ſtrong attraction, the vitriolic acid is 
more eaſily expelled by diſtillation from white, than 
green, or blue vitriol. Towards the end of the di- 
{tllation of white vitriol, the acid ariſes exceedingly 
concentrated, though fulphureous ; fo that, if mixed 
with common dil of vitriol, it will heat it almoſt as 
1 much as oil of virriol hears water. . a : 
lus of $8, Regulus of Antimony. To combine vitriolic acid 
umony- with regulus of antimony, the ſame method muſt be 
uſed, as directed for uniting it with quickſilver, for 
making turbirh mineral, v/z. to employ a very con- 
centrated acid, and to diſtil in cloſe veſſels. The fame 
phenomena alſo occur in this caſe as in making tur- 
bith mineral; a very ſuffocating ſulphureous acid riſes ; 
and, as Mr Geoffrey obſerves, a true ſulphur ſublimes 
imo the neck of the retort ; a white, ſaline, tumefied 
maſs remains in the veſſel; and when the veflels are 
unluted, a white fume iſſues, as in the ſmoking ſpirit 
of libavius. See Combinations of marine acid with 
tin, infra. 

9. Regulus of Cobalt. The only accounts we have 
of the combination of vitriohe acid with this ſemimetal 
are, that it is ſlowly diſſolved into a roſe-coloured li- 
quor, which, in evaporation, throws off to the ſides a 
blue powder, that on cooling grows white. 

10. Arſenic. Neuman relates, that powdered white 
arſenic being diſtilled in a retort with oil of vitriol, a 
tranſparent ſublimate like glaſs aroſe, which in a few 
days loſt its tranſparency, and became opake like the 
arſenic itſelf, The arſenic remaining in the retort, 
ſuſtained an open fire without any ſenſible alteration. 
The author of the Chemical Dictionary ſays, that if a 
concentrated vitriolic acid is diſtilled from arſenic, the 
acid which comes over ſmells exactly like marine acid. 
When the ſolution is diſtilled till no more acid riſes, 
the retort is then almoſt red-hot, and na arſenic is ſub- 
med ; but it remains fuſed at the bottom of the 
retort; and, when cold, is found to be an heavy, 
compact maſs, brittle and tranſparent as cryſtal-glaſs. 
This kind of arſenical glaſs, expoſed to the air, ſoon 
loles Its tranſparency trom the moiſture it attracts, 
which diſſolves and partly deliquiates it. This deli- 
quium is extremely acid. None of the three laſt men- 


tioned combinations have been found applicable to any 
uſeful purpoſe. 
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Vitriolic Acid combined with Inflammable Subſtances. 


4 I, Oil. The product of this combination is a thick 
ack ſubſtance, very much reſembling balſam of ſul- 
phur in colour and conſiſtence; to which it is ſome- 
tunes ſubſtituted, If this ſubſtance is diſtilled with a 
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gentle heat, great part ot the acid becomes volatile, PR 


and evaporates in white fumes, having a pungent ſmell 
reſembling that of burning ſulphur. 


alkali, which was thought to poſſeſs great virtues. From 
its inventor it was called the /#/phurcous ſalt of Stahl. 
The moſt ſingular property of this volatile acid is, 
that though the vitriolic in its fixed ſtate is capable of 
expelling any other acid from its baſis, the volatile 
one is expelled by every acid, even that of vine- 
gar. Ir is very difficultly condenſible, as we have 
already taken notice; and, when mixed with wa- 
ter, ſeems ſcarcely at all acid, but rather to have a 
bitteriſh taſte. * 

Several methods have been propoſed for procuring 
this acid from burning ſulphur, which yields it in its 
greateſt degree of volatility, as well as concentration; 
but the produce is ſo exceedingly ſmall, that none of 
them are worth mentioning. Dr Prieſtley has given 
very good directions for obtaining the volatile vitriolic 
acid in the form of air. His method was, to pour, on 
ſome oil of vitriol contained in a vial, a very ſmall 


quantity of oil olive; as much as was {ufficient to cc- }. 


ver it. He then applied the proper apparatus for the 
reception of air in quickſilver, (fee Atr) ; and, hold- 
ing a candle to the vial, the volatile vitriolic acid ruſh- 
ed out in great quantity. Had he received this air in 
water, inſtead of quickfilver, the conſequence would 
have been, that ſome part of it, at leaſt, would have 
been abſorbed by the water, and a ſulphureous acid 
liquor produced. This ſeems indeed almoſt the only 
method of procuring the ſulphureous vitriolic acid of 
any tolerable ſtrength ; but it is never required in the 
form of a liquor except for experimental purpoles. 
The only uſeful property hitherto diſcovered abour 
this kind of acid is, that it is remarkably deſtructive 
of colours of all kinds, and hence the fumes of ſulphur 
are employed to whiten wool, &c. 

2. Phlogiſton of Charcoal. If charcoal is mixed with 
concentrated vitriolic acid, and the mixture diſtilled, 
the ſame kind of acid is at firſt obtained, which comes 
over when oil is uſed; and towards the end, when 
the matter begins to grow dry, a true ſulphur ſub- 
limes. The beſt way, however, of producing ſulphur 
from the vitriolic acid is by combining it, when in a 
perfectly dry ſtate, with the phlogiſton. By this 
means ſulphur may very readily be made at any time. 
The proceſs is generally directed to be performed in 
the following manner. 

Reduce to fine powder any quantity of vitriolated 
tartar. Mingle it carefully with a 161d part of its 
weight of charcoal-duſt. Put the whcle into a co- 
vered crucible ſet in a melting furnace. Give a heat 
ſufficient to melt the ſalt; and when thoroughly meh- 
ed, pour it out on a flat ſtone. The vitriolated tartar 
and charcoal will now be converted into a ſulphureous 
maſs ſimilar to a combination of alkaline ſalts with ſul- 
phur. See Alkaline Salts, below. 

3. Spirit of Wine. The reſult of this combination 


is one of the extraordinary phenomena in chemiſtry ; 
being that fluid, which, for its extreme degree cf vo- 
latility, was firſt diſtinguiſhed by the name of ether 
and now, ſince a liquor of the like kind is diſcovered 


do 
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This goes by the volatile ſul 
name of volatile or ſulphureous vitriolic acid ; and a ſalt phureous 


was formerly prepared from it by ſaturation with fixed acid. 
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PRACTICE to be preparable from ſpi:? of wine by means of o- 
ther acids, this ſpecies is dittinguiſhed by the name of 


vitriolic ether. The method of preparing this ſubtile 
liquor recommended by Mr Beaumèé, ſeems to be the 
beſt of any hitherto diicovercd, - 

&« Mix together equal parts by weight, of highly 
rectified {pirit of wine and concentrated oi of vitriol, 
or ſomewhat more than two mealures of ſpirit of 
wine with one of the acid. The mixture is to be 
made in a flint glaſs-retort, the bottom and ſides of 
which are very thin, that it may not break from the 
heat which is ſuddenly generated by the union of theſe 
two ſubſtances. - The ſpirit of wine is firſt put into 
the retort, and then the acid is poured in by a glaſs- 
funnel, ſo that the ſtream may be directed againit the 
ſide of the glaſs; in which cale it will not exert much 
of its force on the ſpirit, but will lie quietly below at 
the bottom. The retort is now to be very gently 
ſhaken, that the acid may mingle with it by little and 
little, When the mixture is completed, very little 
more heat will be neceſſary to make the liquor boil. 

This mixture is to be diſtilled with as briſk and 
quick a heat as poſſible ; for which reaſon, immediately 
after the acid and ſpirit are mixed, the retort ſhould 
be put into a ſand furnace heated as much as the mix- 
ture is, The diſtillation ſhould be continued only till 
about one-third of the liquor is come over; it it is 
continued farther, part of the vitriolic acid riſes in a 
ſulphureous ſtate. In the retort a thick, black, acid 
matter remains, which is ſimilar to a combination of 
oil of vitriol with any inflammable matter, and from 
which a little ſulphur may be obtained. Along with 
the ſulphureous acid, a greeniſh oil, called o/zum vi- 
tricli dulcis, ariſes, which has a ſmell compounded of 
that of the ether and ſulphureous acid: and Mr Beaume 
has ſhewn that it is compounded of theſe two; for if 
it is rectified with an alkali, to attract the acid, it is 
changed into ether. If, after the diſtillation of the 
ether, ſome water be poured into the retort, the li- 
quor by diſtillation may be brought back to the ſtate 
of a pure vitriolic acid, 

As the ſteams of the ethereal liquor are exceedingly 
volatile, and at the ſame time a quick fire is neceſſary 
to the ſuccels of the operation, the receiver mult be 
carefully kept cool with very cold water, or with 
ſnow. Care muſt alſo be taken to prevent any of 
the ſulphureous acid ſteams from coming over; but as 
it is impoſhible to prevent this totally, the liquor re- 
quires rectification. This is the more neceſſary, as a 
part of the ſpirit of wine always rifes unchanged. 
From the acid the liquor is eaſily ſet free, by adding 
a ſmall quantity of alkaline ſalt, and re-diſtiling with 
a very gentle heat ; but as ſpirit of wine is likewiſe 
very volatile, the diſtillation muſt be performed in a 
very tall glaſs. Dr Black recommends a matraſs, or 
bolt-head, with a tin pipe adapted to the head, fo as 
to convey the ſteams at a right angle, to be conden- 
ſed in the receiver. 5 

Ether is the lighteſt of all known fluids, except 
air; and is ſo volatile, that iz vacuo its boiling point is 
209 below o of Fahrenheit's thermometer. If a ſmall 
quantity is poured out on the ground, it inſtantly eva- 
porates, diffuſing its fragrance all through. the room, 


and ſcarce perceptibly moiſtcning the place on Which 


It has been thought to exiſt in the air; and Dr Prieſt. ehe 


I 


eric! 


Par 
it fell, It difficultly mixes with water, as bein Ra | 
an oily nature: ten parts of water, however, will => 
take up one part of ether. Its great volatility ren. 
ders it {erviceable in nervous diſeales, and removin 
pains, when rubbed on with the hand, and kept from 
evaporating immediately, By ſpontaneous evapora- 
tion, it produces a great degree of cold, (See Ey a. 
PORATION and CONGELATION). The moſt extra- 
ordinary property, however, is, that if gold is diffol. 
ved in aqua regia, (lee Metallic Subſtances, below 
and ether added to the ſolution, the gold will leave 
the acid and permanently unite with the ether. The 
exceeding great volatility of ether renders it very ea- 
fily inflammable even on the approach of flame; and 
therefore it ought never to be diſtilled, or even pour- 
ed from one veſſel to another, by candle-light. If a 
leſs quantity of the vitriolic acid is added to the ſpirit 
of wine than what is ſufficient to produce ether, the 
product is called /piritus vitrioli dulcis. 


II. Of the NiTRous ActD and its Combinations, 16 
This acid is far from being ſo plentiful as the vitriolic, Doubth 


ley's experiments have indeed ſhewn, that a part of it OY 
enters into the compoſition of our atmoſphere : but it de frm 
is greatly to be doubted whether it can be recovered zir, ini 
from it in its proper form; for no method of doing Proper 2 
this has hitherto been found. Fixed alkaline ſalts, in- form, cla 
deed, when expoſed to the air, imbibe its fixable part, 
andeby that means become ſuſceptible of cryſtalliza- 
tion; which probably has given occafion to the notion 
that they imbibe vitriolic acid from it: but we have 
no experiments from which it can be inferred, either 
that the leaſt portion of nitrous acid exiſts ready form- 
ed in the air, or that the materials for its lormation 
are to be found there. - | 
What has given riſe to the opinion of the nitrous 
acid being abſorbed from the atmoſphere, ſeems to be, 
that ſome kinds of earth, the rubbiſh of old houſes, 
&c. are found impregnated with this acid, on being 
ſome time expoſed to the air; but we might as well 
make this an argument for the vitriolic acid being ab- 
ſorbed from the air by pyrites, hen expoſed to it 
for making green vitriol. * In this laſt cafe, however, 
we know that there is no attraction of new acid; but on- 
ly a decompoſition of fulphur which contains the vi- 
triolic acid already formed, and which then ſully ma- 
nite ſts itſelf. In like manner, the nitrous acid may 
originally lie hid in thoſe earths which are found to 
contain it plenrifully in expoſure to the air, and only 
wants ſuch an expoſure to become viſible. U 
The moſt probable opinion is, that the nitrous acid "my 
is only the vitriolic altered by a mixture of inflam- 0 
mable matter; and, in ſupport of this, the ſimilarity a. 
between the nitrous and ſulphureous vitriolic acids 18 
urged. Experiments are alſo brought in proof of this; 
none of them, however, ſeem to be deciſive. In the 
Berlin memoirs, we have an account of ſome expert 
ments made by Dr Pietchs on this ſubject ; who lay, 
that, having ſoaked a calcareous ſtone with vitriolic 
acid and urine, he found it, after being ſome time e 
poſed to the air, to abound greatly in nitre. Neu- 
man ſays, that if two ounces of good ſpirit of nitre 


are mixed with half an ounce of oil of turpentine 
; ">. 9008 
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cx the mixture will be a true balſam of ſulphur. The 
(T 


moſt remarkable- experiment, however, is one by 
Wallerius, mentioned by Dr Lewis in his notes on 
Neuman's chemiſtry. | 


n « Some (alt of tartar,” ſays he, © being mixed with 
Geof the dulcified ſpirit of vitriol, or perhaps with the 
ai" ether, (for the author expreſſes himſelf a little ambi- 


oully,) the full bottle ſtopt with a cork, tied over 
with bladder, and laid on its fide ; on ſtanding for four 
months, the greateſt part of the ſpirit was found to 
have eſcaped, and the ſalt was ſhot into hexangular 
priſmatic cryſtals reſembling nitre. It taſted ſtrongly 
of the ſpirit, but had no other particular taſte. Laid 
on a burning coal, it crackled, exploded with a bright 
flaſh, and fle w into the air. He afterwards found, 
that by adding to the ſpirit a drop or two of any acid, 
the ſalt cryſtallizes the ſooner ; that in this caſe it has 
a ſouriſh taſte, but in other reſpects is the ſame with 
that made without acid. This ſalt- petre, ſays the au- 
thor, promiſes, from the violence of its exploſion, to 
make the ſtrongeſt gun-powder in the world, but a 
very dear one. Though the experiment ſhould not 
be applicable to any uſe in this way, it will probably 
contribute to illuſtrate the generation of nitre ; as it 
palpably ſhows nitre, that is, the acid or characteriſtic 
part of nitre, produced from the vitriolic acid and 
phlogiſton.“ 

We cannot here help again regretting that che- 
miſts of ſuperior abilities ſhould ſometimes leave very 
important diſcoveries only half finiſhed, ſo that che- 
miſts of an inferior rank know not what to make 
of them. Had Wallerius, who ſeems more than once 
to have been in poſſeſſion of this ſalt, only poured 
on it a few drops of oil of vitriol, the peculiar co- 
lour and ſmell of the fames muſt have been a much 
more convincing proof of the reality of this tranſmu- 
tation, than that of the mere deflagration ; becaule 
the latter can be otherwiſe accounted for, 

It is certain, that many ſubſtances, water itſelf not 
excepted, will explode with great violence if ſudden- 
ly heated beyond what they are able to bear. If ſpi- 
rit of wine is confined in a cloſe veſſel, it will allo by 
means of heat burſt it as effectually as water; and as 
the vapours of this ſubſtance are inflammable, the ex- 
ploſion will be attended with a flaſh, if any flame is 
near, In like manner, ether, on the approach of a 
candle, takes fire, and goes off in a flaſh like lightning ; 
but this happens, not from any thing nitrous, but from 
ts great volatility and inflammability. If therefore the 
Vapours of the ethereal liquor are confined, and heat 
15 applied ſuddenly to the containing veſſel, their great 
volatility will — them make an inſtantaneous effort 
againſt the ſides of it, which, increaſing with a ſwift- 
nels far beyond that of aqueous or ſpirituous vapours, 
will make a much quicker as well as a much ſtronger 

exploſion than either of them; and if a flaming ſub- 
ſtance is near, the exploſion will be attended with a 
bright flaſh like that of the ether itſelf. 

In the experiment now before us, the ſalt taſted 
ongly of the ſpirit, or ether, from which it was 
x The ſpirit was therefore confined in the cryſ- 
8 5 of ſalt; and his volatile liquor, which, even under 
* preſſure of the atmoſphere, boils with the heat of 


. N was, in a confined ſtate, ſubjected 


1841 
to the heat of a burning coal; that is, to more than Practics 
ten times the degree of heat neceſſary to convert it 
into vapour. The conſequence of this could be no 
other, than that the particles of ſalt, or F pins 
air itſelf, not being capable of giving way ſoon enough 
to the forcible expanſion of the ether, a violent ex- 
ploſion would happen, and the ſalt be thrown about; 
which accordingly came to paſs, and might very reaſo- 
nably be expected, without any thing nitrous contain- 
ed in the ſalt. | 173 

The accounts we have of the production of nitre Accounts of 
itſelf, which is a combination of the nitrous acid and the produc- 
fixed alkali, generally agree pretty much in its being tion of vitre, 
extracted from particular kinds of earth, or from the _— FR : 
a . 1. Pier 
rubbiſh of old houſes; but the impoſſibility of procu- ous. 
ring the leaſt quantity of nitrous ſalt from theſe ſub- 
ſtances in this country, renders the whole of ſuch ac- 
counts juſtly ſuſpected. The warmth of particular 
climates indeed might be very juſtly conjectured to 
be the reaſon why nitre ſhould be made to advantage 
in ſome countries, and not in others; but it can ſcarce 
account for the impoſſibility of making a ſingle grain 
in colder climates. It ſeems very ſtrange, that the 
ſame means which produce great quantities of nitre 
in France ſhall produce none in Britain, though uſed | 
with the utmoſt exaCtneſs and care. 174 

The requiſites for the production of nitre, accord- Requiſites, 
ing to Neuman, are, 1. Putrid, or putreſcible matters, according 
either of the animal or vegetable kingdom. 2. Cer- PX 1 ee 
tain earths; as lean clays, limeſtone, gypſum, the rub- , 7 
biſh of old buildings, Cc. And, 3. Air. The greateſt 
quantities of ſalt- petre, ſays he, are produced from 
urine and dung, whole ſtrong tendency to putrefaction 
renders them preferable to other matters. Human 
urine, the urine of ſheep, goats, and horſes, and the 
dung of pigeons, are ſound to anſwer beſt. The 
leaves, flowers, and ſtalks of vegetables, hay and ſtraw, 
ſaw-duſt, &c. are mixed in the compolition, and con- 
tribute more or leſs to the effect, according to their 
degree of putreſcibility. On theſe principles, ſays 
he, nitre may be produced -in all countries ; and in 
many places very advantageous works might be eſta- 
bliſhed, if we were better acquainted with the man- 
ner of its production. 175 

According to this author, likewiſe, certain earths Nitrous 
may be ſo Tipoſed and improved, as to afford more ferments. 
nitre by the admixture of different ſubſtances, which 
may properly be called nitrous ferments. The fol- 
lowing compoſitions are proper. 1. Lime, ſheeps 
dung, ſheeps urine, and common ſalt. 2. Lime, ſalt, 
raſped horns and hoofs, cuttings of leather, and other 
refuſe of animal ſubſtances. 3. Human urine” and 
lime. 4. Human urine, lime, ſalt, and pigeons dung; 


and other like mixtures of lime and ſalt with animal 


matters. $5. Compoſitions of animals and vegetables 

together; as bitter plants boiled in the urine, and 

poured on the earth. 6. Tartar, lime, and urine. 

7. Lime, 8 of grapes, and the liquor of dung- 

hills. 8. Wine lees, dunghill liquor, lime, and ſalt. 

9. Tartar and lime. 10. Lime, ſalt, dunghill liquor, and 

the matter remaining after the diſtillation of ſpirit of 

wine. 11. Lime, falt, urine, dung, and martial ſcoria. 176 
The author of the Chemical Bictionary acquaints Pifferent 


us, that this ſalt is ſound naturally cryſtallized in In- „main,. 


of makin 
11 A dia, nitre, N 
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1 Practices dia, and is ſwept from the earths and ſtones which itſelf and imbibing the former from the air, conſti. * [ 
| roduce it; for which treaſon it is called falt-petre tutes nitre. He further obſerves, that the ſubſtances — = 


i weepings. A nitre may alſo be obtained from ſeveral 

4 plants. Theſe, ſays he, are the only two kinds of 

| natural nitre ; all other nitre is anly begun by nature, 

[ and is found in the walls of old buildings. The moſt 

favourable places for the production of nitre, are the 

habitations of men and animals, particularly ſuch as are 

low and moiſt, as cellars, kitchens, ſtables, houſes of 

office, and others of that kind, which are apt to be 

impregnated with vegetable and animal matters, and 

[ alſo to have an habitual moiſture, which is favourable 

| to putrefaction; and laſtly, which are ſheltered from 

1 | rain, which might diſſolve and carry off the niire as 
| ſoon as it is formed. 

In the Eaſt Indies, the nitrous acid is ſaid to be found 
in great plenty, mixed with ſome kinds of marly 
earths; from whence it is extracted by lixiviation with 
water, and precipitating the earth with a fixed alkali. 
An account of the method of making ſalt-petre in 

F Virginia has been publiſhed by order of the ſociety 
ſor encouraging arts, &c. This, however, gives no 
light as to the origin of the acid; only informing us 
that nitre is found in tobacco-houſes, ſtables, cow- 
houſes, hen and pigeon houſes, and in any covered 
place where the influence of the ſun ſeldom reaches. 

7 A ſixty feet tobacco-houſe will yield 16 hundred weight 
1 | yearly ; and fo in proportion for other houſes. The 
4 directions for preparing the floors of theſe houſes for 
yielding nitre, follow. 
en order to prepare the floors for attracting nitre, 
all dung and other traſh muft be removed ; and if the 
floors are not level, they muſt be made fo by laying on 
marl, or any foil not too ſtiff, which muſt be lightly 
| trod down with the feet. 


mogenial acid which inhabits the air, quod pentre ſus 
i portat ; the other an alkaline, ſulphureous, fat earth; 
and that this laſt is a matrix, which, by attracting to 


which ſupply nitre in greateſt plenty, are the raw 

of 4 of houſes, Fi kinds R ear, clay, — 
lime, aftes, and ſoap- boilers dregs; and that theſe al. 
ways produce the moſt nitre, in proportion as the 

are combined with the urine and excrements of ani- 
mals, and with corrupted vegetables. All theſe ma. 
terials I ſoon furniſhed my ſelf with, and for greater 
certainty procured ſome of them from different places; 
but after frequent trials, by drenching and boiling 
them in water, could not procure any thing at all like 
nitre from them. I then provided a great number or 
flat glazed earthen pans ; and in theſe expoſed the ſame 
{ſubſtances for ſeveral months, in a dry ſtate; to the air; 
but found myſelf equally diſappointed. I likewiſe 
placed in the fame ſituation a quantity of the vege. 
table alkaline ſalt called pear/-a/h, ſome of it alone 
and fome mixed with the fore-mentioned earthy fb. 
{ſtances ; but to no better purpoſe : for which I am 
induced to believe, notwithſtanding the authority of 
Hoftman, and the opinion of many concerning the re- 
ſidence of the nitrous acid in the air; that it is not to 
be found therein; and this I am the better authoriſed to 
deliver, asI never could procure, after proper trials, any 
veſtiges of nitre from hail, ſnow, rain-water, or dew.” 


Theſe experiments having proved totally fruitleſs, Niro 
our author was obliged to have recourſe to other int 


ſources for the nitrous acid: and the only one he could 
find was hard ſpring-water. Many of theſe waters 
do indeed contain a combination of the nitrous acid 
with calcareous earth; but in too ſmall quantity to be 
worth extracting. The operation is very eaſy, con- 
ſiſting only in dropping into the water a ſolution of 
fixed alkaline ſalt, filtering the liquor, and evapora- 


and cautiouſly raiſed till no more drops will fal from 
the noſe of the retort. What comes over will be 
very ſtrong and ſmoking ſpirit of nitre. t 
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«© The floor being thus prepared, ſprinkle ſtrong ting to a ſufficient degree; when cryſtals of true nitre . 

amber over it, made from tobacco traſh ; and cover it will be formed. From three pounds of ſuch water as c 

with wet ground leaves, or other tobacco traſh, for a we have tried, only 20 grains of nitre were procu- d 
fortnight : then clean out the traſh ; and in any cool rable ; it is probable, therefore, that in all places where t 

dry morning that ſucceeds, you will find on the floor, this falt is found in plenty, there are ſome circum- N 

the nitre attracted and condenſed like hoar-froſt, ſtances which contribute to its formation, that are d 

which muſt be carefully ſwept off as often as that ap- either over-looked, or deſignedly concealed. a 

17 pearance is obſerved.“ The diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic of the nitrous acid a 
Attempts to In the annual regiſter for 1763, we meet with a pa- is its great diſpoſition to unite with the phlogiſton; 9 
make nitre per ſigned J. R. the author of which relates ſome at- and, when ſo united, firſt to become exceedingly vo- v 
in Britain. tempts of his own to make ſalt- petre, in ſo ſenſible a latile, and at laſt to be diſſipated in a very white bright I! 
manner, that we cannot help giving an account of flame: this is called its detonation or deflagration. I a 

them in his own words. the ſtrongeſt ſtate in which this acid is procurable in a te 

« Having peruſed,” ſays he, © what Hoffman, liquid form, it is of a reddiſh yellow colour, and con- k 

Stahl, Boerhaave, and others, have delivered on the tinually exhales in denſe, red, and very noxious fumes; v 
formation of nitre ; and being furniſhed with an ac- and in this ſtate is called /;nokzrg, or, from its inventor, A 

count of the nitre-works near Paris, and with the Clauber's, ſpirit of nitre. . | a 

method of making this ſalt at Calcutta, I entered up- | 2 li 

on the ſubject with as much aſſiduity and attention, as To extract the Nitrous Acid by means of the Vitriclic. la 

a man can apply to one he is either pleaſed with, or Into a glaſs-retort put two pounds of good ſalt» Spin li 
intereſted in. The writers above-mentioned differ ſo petre, and pour upon it 18 ounces of concentrated oil ws P. 

little in their accounts of the conſtitution of nitre, and of vitriol ; ſet the retort in a ſand heat, and Jute on i 

the materials which ſupply it, that 1 ſhall, for brevity's a large receiver with the compoſition recommended di 

fake, confine myſelf to what is delivered by Hoffman. no 78, for reſiſting acid ſumes; the mixture will go te 

He ſays, in the firſt place, that nitre has two princi- very warm, and the retort and receiver will be fille ſe 

ples, or elements; one the univerſal, ſimple, and pri- with red vapours. A ſmall fire is then to be kindled, th 
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In this proceſs, the nitrous acid is generally mixed 
with part of the vitriolic which comes over along with 
it, and from which it muſt be freed if deſigned for 
4 purpoſes. This is moſt effectually done by diſ- 
ſolving in it a ſmall quantity of nitre, and re · diſtilling 
the mixture. The vitriolic acid which came over in 
me firſt diſtillation is kept back by the nitre in the ſe- 
cond, combining with its alkaline baſis, and expelling 
a proportionable quantity of the nitrous acid, 

We have here directed the pure vitriolic acid to be 


ods of uſed, in order to expel the nitrous one ; but for this 


purpole any combination of the vitriolic acid with a 
metallic or earthy baſis may be uſed, though not with 
equal advantage. If calcined vitriol is made uſe of, 
as much phlogiſton is communicated by the calx of 
iron contained in that ſalt, as makes the nitrous acid 
exceedingly volatile, ſo that great part of it is loſt. 
If calcined alum, or ſelenite, is made uſe of, the vitrio- 
lic acid in theſe ſubſtances immediately leaves the 
earth with which it was combined, in order to unite 
with the alkaline baſis of the nitre, and expels its 
acid: but the moment the nitrous acid is expelled 
from the alkali, it combines with the earth which the 
vitriolic acid had left; from which it cannot be driven 
without a violent fire ; and part of it remains obſti- 
nately fixed, ſo as not to be expelled by any degree 
of heat. Hence the produce of ſpirit, when nitre is 
diſtilled with ſuch ſubſtances, always turns out conſi- 
derably leſs than when the pure vitriolic acid is uſed. 
Alum is preferable to ſelenite, for the purpoſes of 
diſtilling ſpirit of nitre ; becauſe the, acid does not ad- 
here ſo ſtrongly to argillaceous, as to calcareous 
earth. 

Spirit of nitre is very nſeful in the arts of dyeing and 
refining, where it is known by the name of agua for- 
tis; and therefore an eaſy and cheap method of pro- 
curing it is a valuable piece of knowledge. Many 
difficulties, however, occur in this proceſs, as well as 
that for the vitriolic acid. Oil of vitriol, indeed, al- 
ways expels the nitrous acid with certainty; and on 
diſtilling the mixture, a ſpirit of nitre ariſes : but if 
a plaſs-retort is uſed for the purpoſe of diſtilling this 
acid, the quantity of reſiduum left in diſtillation is ſo 
great, and fo inſoluble in water, being no other than 
vitriolated tartar, that the retort muſt always be broke 
in order to get it out; and the produce of ſpirit will ſcarce 
afford the expence of breaking a retort. If earthen re- 
torts are made ule of, they muſt certainly be of that 
kind called ſtone-ware, and the price of them will be 
very little if at all inferior to that of glaſs. Iron pots 


are laid to be made uſe of in the diſtillation of common 


aqua fortis in large quantities ; but they have the great 
inconvenience of making a quantity of the acid ſo vo- 
latile, that it not only will not condenſe, but ſpreads its 
ullocating vapours all around in ſuch a manner as to 
prove very dangerous to thoſe who are near it. If an 
iron veſſel, therefore, is thought of for the purpoſe of 
diſtilling aqua fortis, it will be proper at leaſt to at- 
tempt luting over the inſide with a mixture of gyp- 
00s earth and ſand, to prevent as much as poſhble 
the acid from attacking the metal. 55 


To procure the Nitrous Acid by means of Arſen ic. 
Pulveriſe equal quantities of dried nitre and white 


* 


\ 


red; and thus remain in tranquilfuſion, without ſwelling. 
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in a glaſs-retort with a fire very cautiouſly applied ; 
for the arſenic acts on the nitre with ſuch violence, 
and the fumes are here ſo volatile, that, unleſs great 
care is taken, a moſt dangerous exploſion will almoſt 
certainly happen. As, in this caſe, the nitrous fumes 
ariſe in a perfectly dry ſtate, ſome water muſt be put 
into the receiver, with which they may unite and con- 
denſe. The aqua fortis ſo produced will have a blue 
colour, owing to the inflammable principle ſeparated 
from the arſenic, by which its extreme volatility is 
likewiſe occaſioned. If this blue aqua «ortis is expo- 
ſed to the air, its colour ſoon flies off. 


Nitrous Acid combined with Alkaline Salts. 


1. Vegetable fixed alkali. This ſalt, combined with 
the nitrous acid to the point of ſaturation, regene- 
rates nitre. It is obſervable, however, according to 
Neuman, that there is always ſome diflimilarity be- 
tween the original, and regenerated nitre, unlels 
quicklime is added. The regenerated falt, he ſays, 
always corrodes tin, which the original nitre does not. 
Boiling with quicklime deprives it of this quality, and 
makes it exactly the ſame with original nitre. 
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2. Feſſile alkali, The neutral ſalt ariſing from a Cubic nitre. 


combination of the nitrous acid and foffile alkali is 
ſomewhat different from common nitre ; being more 


difficult to cryſtallize, inclining to deliquate in the air, 


and ſhooting into cryſtals of a cubical form, whence it 
ets the name of cubic nitre. Its qualities are found 
{omewhat inferior to the common nitre ; and therefore 
it is never made, unleſs by accident, or for experi- 
ments. | | 
Nitre is one of the moſt fuſible ſalts. It is liquefied 
in a heat much leſs than what is neceſſary to make it 


If nitre thus melted be left to cool and fix, whether 


it has been made red hot or not in the fuſion, it coagu- 
lates into a white, ſemi-tranſparent, ſolid maſs, called 


mineral cryſtal, having all the properties of nitre it- 
ſelf. By this fuſion, Mr Beaume obſerves that nitre 
loſes very little, if any, of the water contained in its 
cryſtals, ſince the weight of mineral cryſtal is nearly 


the ſame with that of the nitre employed. 


When nitre is kept in fuſion with a moderate heat, 
and at the ſame time does not touch any inflammable 


matter, nor even flame, it remains in that ſtate with- 


out ſuffering any very ſenſible alteration ; but if it is 
long kept in fuſion with a ſtrong fire, part of the acid 
is deſtroyed by the phlogiſton which penetrates the 


(See no 220.) 
Nitre is of very extenſive uſe in different arts; be- 


ing the principal ingredient, in gun-powder ; and ſer- 
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crucible; and hence the nitre becomes more and more 
_alkaline. 
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ving as an excellent flux to other matters; whence its 


uſe in glaſs making. (See GLass.) It is alſo poſſe ſ- 
ſed of a conſiderable antiſeptic power; whence its uſe 


in preſerving meat, to which it communicates a red 


colour. In medicine, nitre is uſed as a diuretic, ſeda- 


tive, and cooler; but very often ſits uneaſy on the ſto- 
mach. 


The reſemblance of the cryſtals of nitre to 
thoſe of Glauber's ſalt has ſometimes been the occaſion 
of dangerons miſtakes, Dr Alexander mentions a 
ſwelling over the whole body of a woman, occaſioned 
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PRACTICE by her taking a ſolution of nitre inſtead of Glauber's 
ſalt. Two miſtakes of the ſame kind we have alſo 
known. In one an ounce, and in the other upwards 
of two ounces, of nitre, were {wallowed. The ſymp- 
toms occaſioned were univerſal coldneſs and ſhiverin 
extreme debility and ſickneſs at ſtomach, cold ſweats, 
and faintings. Neither of the cafes proved mortal. 
| 183 The cure was effected by cordials and corroborants. 
ö Sal prunel- 


for a ſuppoſed purification of nitre, by means of flower 
of brimſtone. A pound of ſalt-petre is to be melted in 
a crucible, or ſmall iron veſſel; and an ounce of flowers 
of ſulphur thrown upon it, by ſmall quantities at a 
| time : a violent deflagration enſues on each addition ; 
. and after the whole is put in, the ſalt is poured out 
in moulds, and then called /a prunella. It has been 
diſputed whether the nitre was at all depurated by 
this proceſs; Dr Lewis thinks it is not. From our 
own experience, however, we can affirm, that by 
this means a {ſediment falls to the bottom, which carries 
with it any impurities that may have been in the 
| nitre, and leaves the fluid ſalt clear and tranſparent 
* as water. This precipitate is probably no other than 

a vitriolated tartar formed by the union of the ſulphu- 


reous acid and alkali of the nitre, which being leſs fu- 


my than the nitre, ſubſides in a folid form and clari- 
es it. , 

2. Volatile alkali. The nitrous acid ſeems peculiar- 
ly adapted to an union with volatile alkali ; ſaturating 
as much, or rather more of it than the ſtrongeſt vitrio- 
lic acid is capable of doing. The product is a very 
beautiful ſalt, called volatile nitre, or nitrous ſal ammo- 
niac. It very readily diſſolves, not only in water, but 
in ſpirit of wine, which diſtinguiſhes it from the vitrio- 
lic, and common kind of ſal ammoniac. It alſo requires 
leſs heat for its ſublimation : indeed care muſt be ta- 
ken not to apply too great a heat for this purpoſe, as 
the nitrous {al ammoniac has the property of defla- 
grating by itſelf without any addition of inflammable 
matter; and this it does more or leſs readily, as the 
volatile alkali with which it was -made was more or 

8 leſs impure and oily. 

Pr Ward's The medical virtues of this kind of nitre have not 
white drop. been inquired into. It ſeems to have made the prin- 
cipal ingredient in the famous Dr Ward's white drop, 
which was celebrated as an antiſcorbutic ; with what 
juſtice, thoſe who have tried it muſt determine. The 
firſt ſtep towards the preparation of this medicine, was 
the diſtillation of a ſpirit of nitre from equal parts of 
nitre and green vitriol calcined to whiteneſs by a very 
gentle heat. The product, we know, muſt have 
been an aqua fortis of a quality nowiſe extraordi- 
nary. To fixteen ounces of this aqua fortis rectified, 
ſeven ounces of volatile ſal ammoniac are to be ad- 
ded. The quantity of volatile alkali is inſufficient to 
ſaturate ſo much acid; but, as far as it goes, will form 
nitrous fal ammoniac. To the acid, thus partly ſatu- 
rated, four ounces of quickſilver is to be added, of 
| which it is to be allowed to diflolve as much as it can. 
Tlie liquor now contains a ſolution of nitrous ſal am- 
moniac, and of quickſilver. It is then to be evapora- 
ted to a pellicle; and as the nitrous ſal ammoniac 
muſt be in greater quantity than the mercurial ſalt, it 
will at any rate cryſtallize firſt, Mr Beaume has ſhown 
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A proceſs has obtained a place in the diſpenſatories 


Part! 


Pic 


that the cryſtals of one kind of ſalt contain none of 
other, though they are both diſſolved in the fame . 
quid. The ſalt produced could therefore contain dd 
mercury, except what adhered to the outſide of its 
cryſtals; and this was rendered as little as poſſible 
by carefully draining the corroffve oil (as it is called 
in the receipt) from them. The nitrous ſal ammoniac 
now rendered almoſt pure, is to be diſſolved in thrice 
its quantity of roſe- water: and this ſolution is the fa. 
mous white drop ; a moſt excellent, and perhaps the 
n and purifier of the blood, (Aunuaſ 
egiſter for 1763). The doſe of this powerful medi. 
cine was two drops in the 24 hours. Two drops of 
any liquid weigh about a grain. A fourth part of this 
or a quarter of a grain, was nitrous {al ammoniac iw 
pregnated with an uncertain, but inconceivably little 
portion of mercury diſſolved in the nitrous acid ; and 
we agree with the chemiſt who ſigned the receipt, that, 
if proper care was taken to drain the ſalt, ſuch a medi- 
eine was not dangerous. | | 
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Nitrous Acid combined with Earth,. 


1. Calcareous, Theſe the nitrous acid diſſolves into Cul, 
a tranſparent colourleſs liquor; but for this purpoſe it tre, 
muſt be very much diluted, or the ſolution will have 
a gelatinous conſiſtence. This compound is not ap- 
plicable to any uſeful purpoſe. It has a very acrid 
taſte; and, if inſpiſſated, attracts moiſture from the air. 
If it is totally dried, it then reſembles an earthy mat- 
ter, which deflagrates very weakly. By diſtillation 
in a retort, almoſt all the acid may be expelled, and 
what little remains flies off in an open fire. 

Mr Pott, who has particularly examined the com- Nita 
bination of nitrous acid with quicklime, ſays that the dean 
acid ſuffered remarkable alterations by diſtilliation {e6 
from quicklime, and repeated cohobations upon it, 
By theſe experiments he obtained a ſalt more ſenſibly 
ſuſceptible of cryſtallization and detonation, than what 
can be obtained by a ſingle combination. From his 
experiments it would ſeem, that nitrous acid, by this 
treatment with quicklime, was capable of being en- 
tirely decompoſed. 

If a ſolution of chalk in the nitrous acid be evapo- 
rated to dryneſs, and then gently calcined, it acquires 
the property of ſhining in the dark, after having been 
expoſed to the ſun's rays, or even to the light of a 
candle. This ſubſtance, from irs inventor, is called ., 
Baldwir'”s phoſphorus ; or, from its being neceſſary to pho 
keep it in a glaſs hermetically ſealed, phoſphorus her- rs 
meticus. (See EARTHS.) | : 

2. Argillaceous earths and mag neſia.— All that is 
known concerning the combinations of nitrons acid 
with theſe earths is, that the firſt produce aſtringent, 
and the ſecond purgative, compounds, ſimilar to alum 
and Epſom ſalt, and which are not ſuſceptible of cry- 
ſtallization. n 
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Nitrous Acid combined with Metallic Subſtances. ' 


1. Cold. Till very lately, it has been the opinion 
of chemiſts, that the nitrous acid by itſelf was ca- 
pable of acting upon this metal. Dr Brandt, how. 
ever, produced before the Swediſh academy of ſcien- 
ces, a folution of gold in the nitrous acid, obtained in 
parting, by that acid, a mixture of gold and * 
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The mixed metal was boiled with aqua fortis, in a glaſs 
_ dody fitted with a head and receiver, the liquor pour- 
ed off, and the coction repeated with freſh parcels of 
ſtronger and ſtronger nitrous ſpirits, till all the filver 
was judged to be extracted. The laſt parcel was 
boiled down till the matter at the bottom looked like 
a dry ſalt; on boiling this in freſh aqua fortis in cloſe 
veſſcls, as before, a part of the gold was diſſolved, 
and the liquor ag yellow. But though gold 1s by 
this means truly ſoluble in the nitrous acid, the union 
is extremely light ; the gold being not only precipi- 
tated on the addition of ſilver, but likewiſe ſpontane- 
ouſly on expoſure to the air. Dr Lewis very juſtly 
obſerves, that this ſolution may have been often made 
unknown to the chemiſts who did ſo; and probably 
occaſioned the miſtakes which ſome have fallen into, 
who thought that they were in poſſeſſion of aqua for- 
tis capable of tranſmuting ſilver into gold. 
2. Silver. Pure ſpirit of nitre will diſſolve its own 
weight of ſilver ; and ſhoots with it into fine white 
cryſtals of a triangular form, conſiſting of very thin 
plates joined cloſely one upon another. Thele cryſtals 
are ſomewhat deliqueſcent; of an extremely bitter, 
pungent, and nauſeous taſte; and, if taken internally, 
are highly corroſive and poiſonous. They melt in a 
ſmall heat ; and form, on cooling, a dark-coloured 
maſs ſtill more corroſive, called lunar cauſtic or lapis 
infernalis. They readily difſclve in water; and, by 
the aſſiſtance of warmth, in ſpirit of wine. In the 
Aftz Nature Curioſorum, tom. vi. there is a remark- 
able hiſtory of ſilver being volatilized by its combina- 
tion with the nitrous acid. Four ounces of filyer be- 
ing difſolved in aqua fortis, and the ſolution ſet to 
tn in an earthen retort, a white tranſparent butter 
aroſe into the neck, and nothing remaining behind; 
by degrees the butter liquefied, and paſſed down into 
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poured back into the retort, the ſilver aroſe again a- 
long with the acid. The volatilization being attribu- 
ted to the liquor having ſtood in a laboratory where 

charcoal was bringing in, the experiment was repeat · 

ed with a freſh ſolution of ſilver, and a little powder- 
ed charcoal, with the ſame event. 
Solution of ſilver in the nitrous acid ſtains hair, 
bones, and other ſolid parts of animals, and different 
kinds of wood, of all the intermediate ſhades from a 
light brown to a deep and laſting black. The liquors 
commonly ſold for ſtaining hair brown or black, are 
no other than ſolutions of ſilver in aqua fortis, ſo far 
dilnted in water as not ſenſibly to corrode the hair. 

It gives a permanent ſtain like wiſe to ſundry ſtones ; 
not only to thoſe of the ſofter kind, as marble ; but to 
ſome of conſiderable hardneſs, as agates and jaſpers. 
The ſolution for this purpoſe ſhould be fully ſaturated 
with the metal; and the ſtone, after the liquor has 
been applied, expoſed for ſome time to the ſun. M. 
du Fay oblerves, (in a paper on this ſubje& in the 
French memoirs for 1 728), that if the folution be 
repeatedly applied, it. will penetrate in the whitiſh 
agate, or chalcedony, about one-twelfth of an inch; 
that the tincture does not prove uniform, on account 
of the veins in the ſtone; that the colours, thus com- 

municated by art, are readily diſtinguiſhable from the 
natural, by diſappearing on laying the ſtone for a 
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the phlegm in the receiver. The whole being now 
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night in aqua fortis ; that, on expoſing it to the ſun Pracrtics 
afterwards for ſome days, the colour returns: that — 
the ſolution gave ſomewhat different tinctures to dit- 
ferent ſtones ; to oriental agate, a deeper black than 
to the common chalcedony; to an agate ſported with 
yellow, a purple; to the jade ſtone, a pale brownith ; 
to the common emerald, an opake black; to common 
granate, a violet unequally deep; to ſerpentine ſtone, 
an olive; to marble, a reddifh, which changed to 
purple, and fixed in a brown: that on ſlates, talcs, 
and amianthus, it had no effect. 198 
If ſolution of ſilver be diluted with pure water, a Arbor Dia- 
conſiderable quantity of pure mercury added, and the næ. 
whole ſet by in a cold place; there will form by de- 
Og a precipitation and cryſtallization reſembling a 
ittle tree, with its root, trunk, and branches, called 
arbor Diane or the philaſophic ſilver tree. Another 
kind of artificial vegetation may be produced by 
ſpreading a few drops of ſolution of ſilver upon a glals 
plate, and placing in the middle a ſmall bit of any of 
the metals that precipitate ſilver, particularly iron. 
The ſilver quickly concretes into curious ramifications 
all over the plate, | 199 
Like other metallic ſolutions, this combination of Solution of 
the nitrous acid with ſilver is decompoſed by fixed and ſilver de- 
volatile alkalies, calcareous. earths, and ſeveral me- ompoſed- 
tals, (ſee the Table of Afinities); but with ſeve- 
ral peculiar circumſtances attending the precipitation. 
With metals, the ſilver is readily and copiouſly thrown 
down at firſt, but ſlowly and difficultly towards the 
end. The menſtruum generally retains fome portion 
of the ſilver, as the ſilver almoſt always does of the 
metal which precipitated it. For recovering the ſil- 
ver from aqua fortis after parting, the refiners em- 
ploy copper. The ſolution, diluted with water, is put 
into a copper veſſel, or into a glaſs one with thin 
plates of copper, and ſet in a gentle warmth. The 
ſilver begins immediately to ſeparate from the liquor 
in form of fine grey ſcales, or powder ; a part of the 
copper being loved in its place, ſo as to tinge 
the fluid more or leſs of a bluiſh green colour. The 
plates are now and then ſhaken, that ſuch part of the 
ſilver as is depoſited upon them may fall off, and ſettle 
to the bottom. The digeſtion is continued till a freſh 
bright plate, kept for ſome time in the warm liquer, 
is no longer obſerved to contract any powdery matter 
on the ſurface ; when the liquor is poured off, and 
the precipitate waſhed with freſh parcels of boiling 
water. It is obſervable, that though the acid in this 
procels ſaturates itſelf with the copper, in proportion as 
it lets go the ſilver, yet the quantity of copper which 
it takes up is not near ſo great as that of the ſilver 
which it depoſites. One drachm of copper will pre- 
cipitate three of filver, and ſaturate all the acid tha 
held the three drachms diſſolved. | 
Calcareous earths, as chalk, or quicklime, throw 
down a part of the filver, but leave a very conſide- 
rable part ſuſpended in the liquor. If the earth be 
moiſtened with the ſolution into the confiſtence of a 
paſte, and expoſed to the ſun, it changes its white 
colour to a dark purpliſh black; diſtinét characters ; 
may be exhibited on the matter, by intercepting a 
part of the ſun's light by threads, lit paper, &c. placed 
on the outſide of the glaſs. Culinary fire does not af- 
fect 
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Copper. 
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Verditer. 


tity of fixed alkali; but with no ſucceſs. 
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fect its colour; after the maſs has been exſiccated by 
this, it changes as beſore, on expolure to the ſun, 

Mild volatile alkaline ſpirits, added to a ſolution of 
ſilver precipitate, but little, and cauſtic volatile alka- 
lies, none. Pure fixed alkalies, and alkalies rendered 
cauſtic by quicklime, throw down the whole. Fixed al- 
kalies impregnated with inflammable matter by calci- 
nation with animal coals, occation at firſt a conlide- 
rable precipitation; but, if added to a larger quantity, 
take up great part of the metal again. Mr Mar- 
graff relates, that edulcorated calces of filver totally 
diſlolve, both in a lixivium of theſe alkalies, and in vo- 
latile ſpirits ; and that the marine acid precipitates the 
{ilver from the volatile, but not from the fixed, alka- 
line ſolution. Kunckel reports, that the calx precipi- 
tated by volatile ſpirits made with quicklime, fulmi- 
nates or explodes in the fire; and that by inſpiſſating 
a ſolution of pure ſilver, melting the dry reſiduum, 
pouring it on ſpirit of urine ſuperſaturated with ſalt, 
and ſetting the mixture in a gentle warmth, a blood- 
red mals is produced, ſo tough as to admit of being 
wound about the fingers. | 

3. Copper. The nitrous acid very readily diſſolves 
this metal into a green-coloured and very cauſtic li- 
quor. The ſolution, if properly evaporated, will cry- 
ſtallize ; but the cryſtals are deliqueſcent, and there- 
fore difficult to be preſerved. The only uſe of this 
combination is for the preparation of the pigment cal- 
led verditer, Of this there are two kinds, the blue 
and green. The blue is by far the brighteſt colour, 
and conſequently the moſt valuable. It is faid that 


this is obtained by precipitating a ſolution of copper 


by any calcareous earth; and therefore is fold by the 
refiners, who have large quantities of ſolution of cop- 
per accidentally made. The ſolution is {aid to be pre- 
cipitated by chalk, or Whiting; and that the preripi 
tate is the beautiful blue colour called verditer. _ 

Though this proceſs has obtained fo much credit as 
to be printed, and implicitly copied from one book in- 
to another, it is certain that nothing can be more falſe. 
We have diſſolved copper in the nitrous, the vitriolic, 
the marine, and the vegetable, acids. Theſe ſolutions 
we have precipitated with fixed alkalies, with volatile 
alkalies, with abſorbent earths, without being able to 
produce any other colour than the dirty green verdi- 
ter. We have combined the precipitates with dif- 
ferent blues, rubbing them long with Pruſſian blue, 
with ſmalt, bice, Cc. in different proportions, with- 
out producing the deſired colour. Of theſe, ſmalt 
mixed with green verditer was found to come neareſt 
to the colour of blue verditer. We have alſo diſſol- 
ved copper in alkalies, both fixed and volatile ; preci- 
pitating the ſolutions with acids, and endeavouring to 
combine them, when precipitated, with a {mall quan- 
Blue verdi- 
ter itſelf diffulves in the nitrous acid with a ſtron 
efferveſcence; and if precipitated from it by a fixed 
alkali, a volatile alkali, or an abſorbent earth, is al- 
ways changed into green verditer. This laſt, when 
pure, always diſſolves without efferveſcence, and is 
precipitated unchanged. 

Dr Merrit likewile takes notice of the fallacy of the 


receipts given for making verditer ; and ſeems inclined 


to believe that ſilver is neceſſary to its formation, as 


.conſtityent parts of the lead ſeparated by this ſimple 
proceſs: it ſeems probable, however, that the mer- 


ſuch precipitate, 


der, they may then be melted without any danger. 


ſeem incredible; and the preſent practice does not 
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this colour is prepared only by the refiners ; art 
whatever proportion we combined ſolution of 
hs, {Uyer, we neyer could produce the 
our. 

4. Iron. On this metal the concentrated *Nitrous 
acid acts very violently ; and plentifully corrodes, but 
does not diflolve, it; the calx falling almoſt as falt a8 
diſſolved; and when it is once let fall, freſh acid will 
not take it up again. If the acid was diluted at firi(t 
it takes up a conſiderable proportion, provided the 
metal be leiſurely added. If the ſolution is perform. 
ed with extreme fluwneſs,' the colout will be green; 
but, if otherwiſe, of a dark red. It does not cryſtal. 
lize; and, it inſpiſſated to dryneſs, deliquates in the 
air. 

5. Tin, Concentrated nitrous acid acts upon tin 
with great force, but only corrodes the metal into a 
white indifloluble maſs : in order to obtain a perſect 
ſolution of tin in the nitrous acid, the metal muſt be 
put in by very little at a time, and a diluted aqua 
tortis made nie of. This ſolution has been conſider- 
ably uſed in dycing, and is remarkable ſor heighten- 
ing red colours of all kinds; but the ſolution made with 
agua regis is preferable, . See TIx, Sect. III. 

6. Lead. Proof aqua fortis, lowered with an equal 
quantity of water, diſſolves about half its weight of 
lead. On diluting the ſolution with a large quantity 
of water, it turns milky, and depoſites great part of 
the metal. The ſolution ſhoots, . upon exhaling part 
of the menſtruum, into. ſmall pyramidal cryſtals with 
ſquare baſes, of an auſtere ſweet taſte. ”; 

In the nzemoirs of the French academy for 1733, Quickili 
there is a particular account of an experiment, in which ſuppoſe 
mercury is ſaid to have been extracted from lead by — 
diflolying it in the nitrous acid. During the diſſolu- 2 
tion, there fell a precipitate, which is plainly proved 
to be mercury, and Was looked upon to be one of the 


cury in this caſe had been contained in the aqua fortis; 
for pure lead diſſolved in pure aqua fortis gives no 


The cryſtals of lead in the nitrous acid, when thrown 
into the fire, do not deflagrate as other combinattons 
of this acid with metallic or ſaline baſes ; but crackle 
violently, and fly around, with great danger to the 
by-ſtanders. If they are rubbed into very fine pow- 


By repeated diſſolutions in freſh aqua fortis, they at 
laſt form a thick fluid like oil, which cannor be dried 
without great difficulty. This compoſition is not ad- 
apted to any particular uſe, and is a violent poiſon. 20 
7. Quickſilver. Aqua fortis, of ſuch a degree of Quid 
ſtrength as to take up half its weight of ſilver, dif- 
ſolves with eaſe above equal its weight of mercury in- 
to a limpid liquor, intenſely corroſive and poiſonous, 
which ſpontaneouſly ſhoots into white cryſtals. T hele 
cryſtals, or the ſolution exſiccated, and moderately 
calcined, aſſume a ſparkling red colour; and are ule 
in medicine as an eſcharotic, under the name of 7% 
precipitate, This precipitate has ſometimes been g. 
ven internally, it is ſaid, in very large quantities; e, 
ven a whole drachm at one doſe. But this would 
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tal in aqua regia made with ſpirit of ſalt, the preci- aer, . 


art II. 
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Eiltery 


This ſolution ſeems to have been What gave the effi- 
cacy to Ward's White drop. See ne 190. 

When red precipitate is prepared in quantity, it is 
proper to diſtil the mercurial ſolution; becauſe moſt 
of the aqua fortis may then be ſaved. { It is exceed- 
ingly pure, it by purity we mean its being free of any 
admixture of vitriolic or marine acids; but is conſider- 
ably tainted with the inflammable principle of the mer- 
cury extricated during the diffolution. In conſequence 
of this, it is very volatile and ſmoking; which has ge- 
nerally, though improperly, been taken as a ſigu of 
ſtrength in the nitrous acid. | 

8. Biſmuth. This ſemimetal is very readily acted 
upon by the nitrous acid, Proof aqua fortis diſſolves 
about half its weight of biſmuth. If the metal was ha- 
ſtily added, the ſelution proves of a greeniſh colour ; 
if otherwiſe, it is colourleſs and tranſparent. Unleſs 
the acid was diluted with about an equal quantity of 
water, a part of the biſinuth cryſtallizes almoſt as faſt 
as it diſſolves. The metal is totally precipitated both 
by fixed and volatile alkalies. The laſt, added in 
greater quantities than are ſufficient for precipitation, 
take it up again. The liquor generally appears 
greeniſh ; by alternate additions of the alkaline ſpirit 
and ſolution, it becomes bluiſh, or purple. Fixed 
alkalies calcined with inflammable matter, like- 
wiſe diſſolve the biſmuth after they have precipita- 
ted it, 

The only uſe of this compound is for the precipi- 
tate, which is uſed as a coſmetic, under the name of 
magiſtery of biſmuth. The common de" of prepa- 
ring this is by diluting the ſolution very largely with 
water, upon which it turns milky, and, a fine white 
precipitate falls, which is to be well edulcorated with 
water, and is then employed as a coſmetic, both in 
waſhes and pomatums. | 

Concerning the preparation of this coſmetic, Neu- 
man obſerves, that there are ſundry variations.— 
Some“ ſays he, “ take aqua regia for the menſtru- 
um; and for the precipitant a ſolution of ſea-ſalt, al- 
kalies, ſpirit of wine, &c. Some mix, with the ſolu- 
tion of biſmuth, a ſolution of benzoin in ſpirit of 


wine, and thns obtain a magiſtery compounded of 


biſmuth and benzoin. Others add a ſolution of chalk 
to the metalline ſolution, and precipitate both toge- 


and in conſiderable quantity; the liquor, after the 


precipitation with volatile ſpirits, appearing blue. 


That oil of vitriol threw down a white precipitate ve- 
ry copioully : but that with ſpirit of ſalt, or ſpirit of vi- 
trio], the precipitate was in very ſmall quantity, in co- 
lour like the foregoing; diſtilled vinegar making no pre- 
cipitation at all. Common rectified ſpirit of wine, and 
artarized ſpirit, common water, and lime- water, gave 
white precipitates. Solutions of nitre, vitriolated tartar, 
al mirabile, alum, borax, common ſalt, ſal ammoniac, 
ne combination of marine acid with calcareous earth, 
and terra foliata tartari, all precipitated the biſmuth 
White, With a ſolution of gold in aqua regia the ma- 
proved grey; with a ſolution of the ſame me- 


pitate was likewiſe grey, and in ſmall quantity ; with 
ſolution of copper in aqua fortis, white, and in very 
ſmall quantity, the liquor continuing blue; with ſolu- 
tion of vitriol of copper, white ; with ſolution of mer- 
cury ſublimate, white and plentiful ; with ſolution of 
iron in aqua fortis, yellowiſh ; with ſolution of lead 
in aqua fortis, and of ſugar of lead, white; with ſo- 
lution of zinc in aqua fortis, there was little precipi- 
tate; and with ſolutions of ſilver, tin, regulus of anti- 
mony, and of mercury, in the ſame acid, none at all.” 

9. Zinc. Upon this ſemimetal, the nitrous acid 
acts with greater violence than any other, and will 
forſake any other metallic ſubſtance for it. The 
whole is very ſoon diſſolved into a tranſparent colour- 


leſs liquor. The calces or flowers of zinc, (See Zinc, 


Sect. III.) are likewiſe ſoluble in the nitrous acid; but 
neither the ſolution of the flowers, nor of the metal it- 
ſelf, has been yet found applicable to any uſeful pur- 
poſe. Neuman remarks, that on extracting with ni- 
trous acid the ſoluble parts of calamine, which is an 
ore of zinc, the ſolution, inſpiſſated to dryneſs, left a 
reddiſh brown maſs, which, on digeſtion with {pirit 
of wine, exploded, and burſt the veſſel. 211 
10. Regulus of Antimony. The nitrous acid rather Regulus of 
corrodes, than diſſolves, this ſemimetal. The cor- antimony. 
roded powder forms a medicine formerly uſed under 
the name of bezear mineral, but now diſregarded. 
See ANTIMONY, Sect, III. 212 
II, Regulus of Cobalt. This ſemimetal diſſolves Regulus of 
readily in the nitrous acid, both in its metallic form, eobalt. 
and when reduced to a calx. The folution is of a red 213 
colour, Hence the nitrous acid furniſhes means of Regulus of 
diſcovering this ſemimetal in ores, after ſtrong calci- cobalt, how 
nation; very few other calces being ſoluble in the ni- diſcovered 
trous acid; and thoſe that are, not influencing the 1882 
colour. 
12. Nickel. This ſemimetal is eaſily diſſolved by 
the nitrous acid into a deep green liquor; but neither 
this ſolution, nor indeed the ſemimetal of which it is 
made, has hitherto been found of any uſe. 
13. Arſenic. This ſubſtance is readily diſſolved by 
the nitrous aid, but the nature of the compound is 
not known. 


Nitrous Acid combined with Ifammable Subſtances. 


ther by alkalies. I have made trial with a good num- 1. Expreſſed oils. Theſe, as well as all other fatty Oils. 

ber of different precipitants ; and found, that with or unctuous ſubſtances, are conſiderably thickened and 
common fixed alkali and cauſtic alkali, with watery hardened by their union with the nitrous acid. There 

and vinous alkaline ſpirits, the magiſtery was white, is only one preparation where this combination. is ap- 21 ö 


plied to any uſe. 
the ſhops. This is 


It is the wnguentum citrinum of Unguen- 
de by adding to ſome quantity tum citri- 


of melted hogs-lard, a ſolution of quickſilver in the hum. 


nitrous acid. The acid, though in a diluted ſtate, and 

combined with mercury, nevertheleſs acts with ſuch 

force on the lard, as to render the vintment almoſt of 

the conſiſtence of tallow. 276 
1. Vinous ſpirits, If highly rectified ſpirit of wine Spirit of 

and ſtrong ſpirit of nitre are ſuddenly mixed together, wine. 

che acid inſtantly becomes volatile, and is diflipated 

with great heat and efferveſcence, in highly noxious 

red fumes. If the acid is cautiouſly poured into the 

ſpirit, in the proportion of five, fix, or even ten parts 


of ſpirit to one of acid, and the mixture diſtilled in a 


glaſs- 


- 
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PRACTICE plaſs-retort ſet in a water-bath, an exceedingly fra- 
grant and volatile ſpirit comes over, uſed in medicine 
as a diuretic and cooler, under the name of /piritus 
nitri dulcis, This liquor is not acid; nor has what re- 
mains in the retort any more the characteriſtics of 
nitrous acid, which ſeems to be entirely decompoſed 
in this proceſs. (Sce the following article.) 

With the nitrous acid and ſpirit of wine, may alſo 
be made an exceedingly volatile liquor, called nitrous 
ether, to diſtinguiſh it from the vitriolic, mentioned 
n* 167. The method of preparing this ether is very 
{imple and eaſy, provided due precautions are ob- 
ſerved. The beſt proportions of the acid and vinous 
ſpirit, are, two ounces of ſtrong nitrous acid, and three 
of good rectified ſpirit of wine. The acid is firſt put 
into a vial; and nearly an equal bulk of water is very 
ſlowly added, that it may float as much as poſſible on 
the ſpirit of nitre. The ſpirit of wine is then to be 
added in the ſame flow and cautious manner, that it 
may float as much as poſſible on the water. 
whole is placed in a veſlel of cold water, and the vial 
not very cloſely ſtopped, The acid gradually - rites 
up through the water, and mingles with the ſpirit of 
wine ; a gentle ebullition happens during the union, 
and the elaſtic fluid generated gets out by the ſtopper 
of the bottle. The ether is produced in full quantity 
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Nitrous e- 
ther. 


in ſeven or eight days, and floats on the top of the 


mixture, from whence it is to be poured off, and rec- 
tified by diſtillation with a little fixed alkali. 


219 Nitrous Acid decompoſed by Phl/oziſtor. 


Oils fired 1. Eſſential oils, If equal quantities of ſtrong ni- 
by ſpirit of trous acid and oil of cloves are poured into the tame 
NItre, 
and oil burning with great fury till only a light ſpongy 
coal remains. Dr Lewis oblerves, that this experi- 
ment does not always ſucceed, and that there are but 
few oils which can be fired with certainty, without 
attending to a particular circumſtance firſt diſcovered 
by M. Rouelle, and communicated in the French me- 
moirs for the year 1747. ** On letting fall into the 
oil equal its quantity of acid, the mixture efferveſces, 
{wells, and a light fungous coal ariſes: a little more 
of the acid poured upon this coal ſets it inſtantly on 
fire : by this method almoſt all the diſtilled oils may 
be fired by ſpirit of nitre of moderate ſtrength. Ex- 
preſſed oils allo may be ſet on fire by a mixture of 
the nitrous acid and oil of vitriol ; the uſe of which 
laſt ſeems to be to abſorb the aqueous humidity of the 
nitrous, and bring it to a greater degree of concen- 


220 tration than it can be e to by itſelf.“ 
Nitre alka- 2. Charcoal. By this ſubſtance, the nitrous acid 
lized. cannot be conveniently decompoſed, unleſs it is com- 


bined with an alkaline or metallic baſe, For the pur- 
poſe of decompoling the acid, common ſalt-petre is 
moſt convenient. The proportions recommended by 
Dr Lewis for alkaliſating nitre, are four ounces of the 
ſalt, to five drachms of powdered charcoal. Iftheſe 
are carefully mixed, and injected by little and little 
into a tubulated retort made red hot, and fitted with 
a large receiver and a number of adopters, a violent 
deflagration will enſue on every addition, attended 
with a great quantity of air, and ſome vapours which 
will circulate for ſome time, and then condenſe in the 
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The 


veſſel, the mixture inſtantly takes fire; both acid 


Part 
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veſſels. Theſe vapours, when condenſed, ſeem ra- 45 
ther of an alkaline than acid nature. This liquor is E 
called c/y//us of nitre, If ſulphur is uſed inſtead of 
nitre, the chu, is of a different kind, conſiſting of a c * 
mixture of the nitrous and vitriolic acids. The reſi- Wy 
duum, when charcoal is uſed, is a very ſtrong and 
pure alkali ; with ſulphur, it is vitriolated tartar, 
3. Vineus ſpirits, In the proceſs already mentioned 
for making /piritzs nitri dulcis, a total decompoſition 
of the acid ſeems to take place; for neither the dul. 
cified ſpirit itſelf, nor the acid matter left in the re- 
tort, ſhew any {ſigns of deflagration with inflammable 
matters, which is the peculiar characteriſtic of nitrous 
acid, 
Mr Pott has given an analyſis of the oleaginous re- Reſin 
ſiduum of the diſtillation. Diſtilled by a ſtronger fire, of fir 
it gave over a yellow, acid, ſlightly empyreumatic uit d. 
ſpirit ; which being ſaturated with fixed alkali, the * 
liquor evaporated, and the dry neutral falt laid 8 * h 
burning coals did not deflagrate., After this ſpirit a- 
role a red empyreumatic oil; and in the bottom of 
the retort was left a ſhining black maſs like ſoot; which, 
burnt in a crucible, left a white, fixed, earth, conver- 
tible, by a vehement fire, into glaſs. Another parcel 
of the above reſiduum was evaporated to the conciſ- 
tence of pitch. In this ſtate it gave a yellow tincture 
to ſpirit of wine, flamed vividly and quietly on burn- 
ing coals, and at laſt ſwelled up like bitumens. Ano- 
ther portion was faturated with alkaline ley, with 
which it immediately efferveſced, and then evapo- 
rated as the former, It gave, as before, a yellow 
colour to rectified ſpirit of wine, and a much deeper 
yellow to dulcified ſpirit of nĩitre; and in the fire diſ- 
covered no footſtep of detonation. Mr Macquer ſup- 
poſes this acid to have been not the nitrous, but the 
acetous, which enters into the compoſition of the ſpirit 
of wine; but it is impoſſible to account for the total 
diſappearance of the ſpirit of nitre, unleſs on the ſup- 
poſition of its decompoſition. 
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III. Of the MaRINE Acid and its Combinations. 1 


This acid is never, at leaſt very rarely found, but Marug 
in a ſtate of ſaturation with the mineral alkali; in de 
which caſe it forms the common ſalt uſed in food. Al. 
moſt the only exception to this is human urine, and 
perhaps that of ſome other animals ; for there the 
marine acid is found ſaturated, not with the mine- 
ral, but the common vegetable fixed alkali, From 
being found in ſuch plenty in the waters of the ocean, 
it has the name of marine acid. 

It is commonly thought that this acid is no other 
than the vitriolic, ſomehow or other diſguiſed by the 
inflammable principle; to which ſome have added ano- 
ther, called by them a wercurial earth. _ 

The reaſons given for this ſuppoſition, however, * 
are but very flight, conſiſting chiefly in the relem- , 
blance between the volatile vitriolic acid and the ma 4 
rine, both in the white colour of their vapours, and wol 
likewiſe the great volatility of both. As to the e 
tence of that principle called a mercurial earth, It hath 
never been proved ; and, till that time, can never 
allowed to be an ingredient in the compoſition of any 
ſubſtance whatever. As we do not remember to have 
read of any experiments where the marine 2 
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& directly produced from that of vitriol, we ſhall con- happen to fall in ſuch a manner as to occaſion a ſmall Pxacrics 
— tent ourlelves with relating one very remarkable draught of air through them. r 
fact, which happened to fall under our own obler- ; The marine acid, or ſpirit of ſalt, is weaker than Pr prieſt- 

vation. either the vitriolic or nitrous ; though Dr Prieſtley hath ley's obſer- 


15 A; vitriolated tartar, or Glauber's ſalt, when fuſed obſerved, that, when concentrated to the utmoſt de- vations on 


— with charcoal-duſk, is converted into an hepar ſul- 
4 nuris, attempts have been made on this principle 
to ſeparate the pure alkali from the reſiduum of 
Glauber's ſpirit of nitre and. ſpirit of ſalt. In an 
attempt of this kind, which, by the bye, proved un- 
ſuccelstul, as all others of the ſame kind mult do, 30 or 
40 pounds of the maſs for Glauber's ſalt were fuſed 
in a ſtrong iron pot, with a ſufficient quantity of com- 
mon coal powdered and ſifted. As the quantity of 
powdered coals was pretty large, the maſs was there- 
by hindered from flowing into thin fuſion; and, that 
the whole might be perfectly alkaliſated, it was fre- 
vently ſtirred up with an iron ladle, and kept very 
intenſely heated for ſome hours. The maſs was now 
taken out by means of an iron ladle, and laid on a flat 


creted into a black irregular ſaline maſs, which had 
the appearance of a cinder ; but which, however, 
conſiſted of an hepar ſulphuris mixed with ſome coal- 
duſt. As there was a conſiderable quantity of this 
matter, and the ladlefuls were thrown at random above 
one another, it ſo happened, that between two or 
three of the pieces, a kind of chimney was formed, 
ſo that there being a ſmall draught of air through the 
interſtices, and the maſſes containing a quantity of 
coal-duſt, the interna] parts were in a ſtate of igni- 
tion, while the external were quite cold. From theſe 
ignited places, a white fume aroſe ; which, being col- 
lected on the colder maſles, aſſumed the form of white 
flowers. Theſe were found to be genuine ſal ammo- 
niac, compoſed of volatile alkali, and marine acid ; 
both of which, we have the greateſt reaſon to think, 
were produced at that very time, and that a double 
tranſmutation took place; namely, of the vitriolic acid 
into the marine, and of the fixed alkali into the vola- 
tile. Our reaſons for being of this opinion are, 1. That 
the matter had been ſubjected to ſuch an extreme and 
long continued heat, that, had any ſal ammoniac been 
pre-exiſtent in the mixture, it muſt have certainly 
been difſipated, as this ſalt always ſublimes with a de- 
gree of heat below ignition. 2. Though the matter 
was taken out of the pot of a very intenſe red heat, 
lo that the ſaline part was evidently melted, yet no 
ammoniacal fume iſſued from it at that time, nor till 
the maſſes had been for ſome time expoſed to the air, 
and were become cool, excepting only thoſe inter- 
ſtices where the air kept up a burning heat, by a ſmall 


maſſes. 3. In thoſe ignited places, when cool, the 
tweed ſalt was entirely decompoſed, neither alkaline 
ſalt, Glauber's ſalt, fixed alkali, nor ſulphur remain- 
ing; but the whole was conſumed to a kind of ferru- 
gmous aſhes, We are therefore of opinion, that the 
marine acid and volatile alkali are, in ſome caſes, 
mere creatures of the fire, and moſt commonly pro- 
duced at the ſame time, from the flow combuſtion of 
mineral ſubſtances. Hence, where heaps of hot cin- 
ders are thrown out, {mall quantities of the true ſal 


ammoniac are always formed, when the ignited ones 
youll © 1 


ſtone; and, as it was but half fluid, every ladleful con- 


draught being formed from the ſituation of the ſaline 


gree, in which ſtate it was perfectly invilible and gr. © 
elaſtic as air, it was then able to ſeparate the nitrous 

acid from an alkali. In ſome other caſes, too, it ap- 

pears not only ſtronger than the nitrous, but even than 

the vitriolic, of which we ſhall take notice in courſe. 


To procure the Marine Acid by means of the Vitriolic. 227 


Put any quantity of ſea- ſalt, into a tubulated glaſs- Spirit of 
retort, to which a large receiver is firmly luted, ha- {ca-falt. 
ving a quantity of water in it, more or leſs, as you 
want your ſpirit of ſalt to be more or leſs ſtrong. 
Having placed your retort in a ſand- bath, take of con- 
centrated oil of vitriol half as much as you put ſalt 
into the retort. Through the aperture in the upper 
part of rhe retort, pour a {mall quantity of the vitrio- 
lic acid; a violent efferveſcence will immediately a- 
riſe, and white vapours will aſcend, and come over into 
the receiver. Theſe vapours are the marine acid in 
its moſt concentrated ſtate ; and, as they are very 
greedy of moiſture, they will unite with the water in 
a very ſhort time, unleſs too much oil of vitriol is put 
in at once; in which caſe, part of them will be diſſi- 
pated through the ſmall hole in the receiver. When you 
perceive the firſt fumes condenſed, add a little more 
oil of vitriol, taking care to ſtop the aperture of the 
retort as ſoon as you drop in the vitriolic acid, that 
the marine acid may not eſcape. Continue this by 
intervals, till your acid is all put in; and then make 
a very gentle fire, that the retort may be no warnier 
than the hand can bear. This degree of heat muſt 
be continued a long time, otherwiſe very much of 
the acid will be loſt. To perform this operation per- 
fectly, no more acid ſhould be forced over, than what 
the water in the receiver can take up ; and by this 
means the operator's patience will be rewarded with 
a vaſtly larger produce of acid than can be procured by 
haſty diſtillation, When the vapours become a little 
more fixed, a greater heat is neceſſary, but nothing 
equal to what the nitrous acid requires. 228 


The marine acid cannot be procured by means of Why diſtil- 


combinations of the vitriolic acid with metallic and lation of 
earthy baſes, as the nitrous is : for though, by means 2 
of calcined vitriol, for inſtance, the marine acid is ef- A ©%P” 
fectually expelled from its alkaline baſis, yet it imme- not ſuc- 
diately combines with the calx of iron left by the vi- ceed. 
triolic acid, and not only adheres obſtinately, but even 
ſublimes the metal ; ſo that what little ſpirit can be 
obtained, is never pure. This inconvenience is not 

ſo great when uncalcined copperas is made uſe of : 

for the marine acid has a very ſtrong attraction to 

water; Which partly diſſolves its union with the me- 

talline calx. If gypſum is uſed, inſtead of calcined 

vitriol, not a drop of ſpirit will be obtained. Alum 

and ſal catharticus amarus anſwer better. 
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Take equal quantities of ſea - ſalt, and Glauber's ſpi- Aqua regis, 


rit of nitre ; put the ſalt into a retort, and pour on it 
the nitrous acid; let them ſtand for 10 or 12 hours; 
11B | then 


peras does 
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PRACTICE then diſtil with a gentle heat; an acid liquor will come 
over, Which is a compound of the nitrous and marine 
acids, called agza regis. When the diſtillation is fi- 
niſhed, and the veſſels cooled, pour back the diſtilled 
liquor on the maſs which is left on the retort, and 
diſtil again; the ſecond produce will be more of the 
nature of ſpirit of ſea-ſalt than the former. Continue 
to do this, pouring the diſtilled liquor either on the 
maſs left in the retort, or upon freſh ſea- ſalt, till you 
obſerve that no nitrous acid ariſes. No experiments 
have been made on this ſpirit of ſalt, by which we 
can judge whether it is different from that procured 
by the vitriolic acid or not. p 


To procure the Marine Acid, by diſtilling Salt per ſe. 
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Spirit of ſalt Put into a retort any quantity of common ſalt which 
per le, has not been dried, and diſtil in a ſand heat, till no- 


thing more will come over. In the receiver you will 
have a liquor conſiderably more acid than or. in 
weight about the fourth part of the ſalt employed. 
On the dry ſalt left in the retort, pour ſome water, 
ſomewhat leſs in quantity than the liquor which came 
over. Let it ſtand till the ſalt has thoroughly imbib- 

, ed the moiſture, and then diſtil again. You will again 
have an acid, but weaker than the former. Repeat 
this ſix or ſeven times; after which you will obtain 
ro more marine acid in this way. It has been 
thought that ſea-falt was capable of total decompo- 
ſition by means of moiſture alone ; but that is found 
to be a miſtake. The reaſon of any acid being pro- 
curable in this way, is the impurity of the common 
ſalt, which is always mixed with a quantity of ſal ca- 
tharticus amarus, and of marine acid combined with 
magneſia, from which laſt it is ſeparable by moiſture. 
If a pure ſalt be formed by combining marine acid with 
{ſalt of ſoda, no ſpirit will be obtained. 


Marine Acid combined with Altaline Salts. 
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Sal digeſti- 1. Vegetable fixed alkali, This combination is ac- 
vus ſylvii. cidentally formed after the diſtillation of volatile ſalts, 


by means of falt of tartar. (See A/kaline Salts.) It 
was formerly known by the name of / digeſtivus 
Sylvii ; and a proceſs for making it was inſerted in the 
diſpenſatories, under the name of /piritus ſalis marini 
coagulatus; but as it has been found to poſſeſs no vir- 
tues ſuperior, or even equal, to common ſalt, it is fallen 
into diſuſe. 

The cryſtals of this kind of falt are not cubical, like 
thofe of common ſalt, but parallellopipeds, and if thrown 
into the fire crack and leap about with violence. They 
are ſoluble in greater quantity by hot water than 
cold ; and therefore are cryſtallized by evaporating the 
folation to a pellicle, and then letting & cool. lt is 


very remarkable, that though by a direct combination 


of vitriolic acid with vegetable fixed alkali, the ſalt 
called vitriolated tartar is formed; yet, i: this alkali 
is once ſaturated with ſpirit of falt, ſo as to form a 
{al digeſtious, upon the decompoſition of this ſalt by 
"means of oil of vitriol, the reſiduum of the diſtillation 
will not be a vitriolated tartar, but a ſalt eaſily ſoluble 
in water, and which bears a ſtrong reſemblance to 
Glavber's ſalt, Whether, by means of ſpirit of ſea- 
(alt, che vegetable alkali could be converted into the 


C20 » | 


from ſea-ſalt, For the extraction of this ſalt from ſea. 
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the-mineral, or ſalt of ſoda, is a queſtion well 
of being ſolved. 995 

2. Mineral alkali, This combination is the com. 
mon alimentary ſalt, and is never made but for exye. 
riment's ſake ; as the marine acid cannot be had but 


water, ſee the article Sa L. 

3. Volatile alkali, The produce of this combina. 
tion is the common ſal ammoniac, which is uſed in 
different arts, and which has the property of makin 
tin unite very readily with iron and copper ſo j; 
much uſed by copperimiths and in. the manufactory 
of tinned iron. 

Sal ammoniac is uſually ſold in large ſemi-tranſparent 
cakes, which are again capable of being ſablimed intg 
maſſes of the like kind. If they are diltelvee in water 
the ſalt very eaſily ſhoots into ſmall cryſtals Ike fes. 
thers, Expoſed to a moiſt air, it deliquates. It is one 
of the ſalts which produces the moſt cold by its ſolu- 
tion; ſo as to ſink the thermometer 18 or 20 degrees 
or more, according to the temperature of the atmo- 
ſphere. According to Mr Gellert, a ſolution of (al 
ammoniac has the property of diſſolving reſins. Ac. 
cording to Neuman, the volatility of ſal ammoniac is ſo 
much diminiſhed by repeated ſublimations, that at laſt 
it remains half fluid in the bottom of the ſublimir 
veſſel. In its natural ſtate, it ſublimes with a degree 
of heat neceſſary to melt lead. Pott fays, that a fal 
quantity of ſal ammoniac may be produced, by diſtil- 
ling ſea- ſalt with charcoal, or with alum, or by diſtil- 
ling marine acid with Armenian bole. The ſame au- 
thor affirms, that the inflammability of ſulphur is de- 
ſtroyed by ſubliming it with twice its quantity of (al d (al 
ammoniac. = moniac, 

The method cf making this ſalt was Tong unknown; Hos! 
and it was imported from Egypt, where it was ſaid 
to be prepared by ſublimation from ſoot alone, or 
from a mixture of ſea- falt, urine, and foot. That it 
ſhould be produced from ſoot alone is very impro- 
bable ; and the other method, from the known prin- 
ciples of chemiſtry, is abſolutely impoſſible. The 
compoſition of this ſalt, however, being once known, 
there remained no other deſideratum than a me- 
thod of procuring thoſe component parts of ſa] am- 
moniac ſufficiently cheap, ſo as to afford ſal ammoniac 
made in Britain at a price equally tow with what was 
imported. The volatile alkali is to be procured in 
plenty from animal ſubſtances, or from ſoot; and the 

low price of the vitriolic acid made from ſulphur, a. 
fords an eaſy method of ———— ſea-ſalt, and ob- 
taining its acid at a low rate. A ſal-ammoniac work 
has, accordingly, been <ſtabliſhed for ſeveral years paſt 
in Edinburgh : the principal material made choice of 
for procuring the volatile alkali is ſoot ; and though no 
perſons are admitted to ſee the work, the largę quan- 
tities of oil of vitriol brought into it, and the quantities 
of genuine /al mirabile which are there made, evident- 
ly ſhew that the proceſs for making ſal ammoniac allo 
produces Glauber's ſalt, by the decompoſition of com- 
mon ſalt by means of vitriolic acid. The method d 
conducting the proceſs is unknown; but it 15 plain 
that there can be no other difficulty than what ariſes 
from the volatility of the vapours of the alkali and 0 


the marine acid. In the common way of diſtilling thoſe 
ſubſtance 


* 
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mon of 
lin ſpi- its metallic ſtate, in whatever manner the acid be ap- 
ab gat. plied ; but if the metal is previouſly attenuated, or re- 


tempted to make {al ammoniac by combining theſe 
two when diſtilled by the common apparatus, the pro- 
duce will not pay the coſt : a little ingenuity, how- 
ever, will eaſily fuggeſt different forms and materials 
for diſtilling-veſſels by which the marine acid and vo- 
Iztile alkali may be united without loſing a particle of 
ither. « 

tf a ſolution of vitriolic or Glauber's ſecret ſal 
ammoniac is mixed with ſea-ſalt, the vitriolic acid 
ſeizes the alkaline baſis of the ſea-ſalt, and expels 
the marine acid ; which immediately unites with 
the volatile alkali left by the vitriolic acid, and forms 
2 true ſal ammoniac. If this ſolution is now eva- 
porated to dryneſs, and the ſaline maſs ſublimed, the 
{al ammoniac riſes, and leaves a combination of vitrio- 
lic acid and mineral alkali at the bottom. ' This fixed 
maſs being diſſolved, filtered, and evaporated, affords 
Glauber's ſalts. This has ſometimes been thought a pre- 
ferable method of making ſal ammoniac, as the trouble 
of diſtilling the marine acid was thereby prevented; but 
it is found vaſtly inconvenient on another account, name- 
ly, that when ſal ammoniac is mixed with any fixed ſalt, 
it is always more difficult of ſublimation, and a part of 
it even remains entirely fixed, or is deſtroyed. The 
maſs of Glauber's ſalt alſo, by reaſon of the inflam- 
mable and oily matter contained in impure volatile al- 
kalies, is partly changed into a ſulphureous maſs, ſo 
that the ſolution refuſe to cryſtallize ; at leaſt, the 
operation is attended with intolerable trouble. 


Marine Acid combined with Earths. 


The combinations of this acid with earths of any 
kind have never been found applicable to any purpoſe, 
and therefore they are ſeldom made or inquired into. 
The combination with calcareous earth, 1s indeed pret- 
ty frequently made accidentally, in the diſtillation of 
volatile alkali from ſal ammoniac by means of chalk, 
or quicklime. When melted in a crucible and cooled, 
it appears luminous when ſtruck, and has been called 
phoſphorus ſcintillans, See EAR THS. 


Marine Acid combined with Metallic Subſtances. 
1. Cold. The marine acid has no action on gold in 


duced to a calx, either by precipitation from aqua 
regis, or by calcination in mixture with calcinable me- 
tals, this acid will then perfectly diſſolve, and keep it 
permanently ſuſpended. Gold, precipitated from aqua 
regis by fixed alkalies, and edulcorated by repeated 
ablutions, may be diſſolved even in a very weak ſpirit 
of ſalt by moderate digeſtion. This ſolution appears 
of the ſame yellow colour as that made in aqua regis; 
gives the ſame purple ſtain to the ſkin, feathers, 
bones, and other ſolid parts of animals; the ſame vio- 
let ſtain to marble; and ſtrikes the ſame red colour 
with tin, Even when common aqua regia is made 
uſe of for the menſtruum, it ſeems to be chiefly by the 
marine acid in that compound liquor that the gold is 
held in ſolution. In diſtillation the nitrous acid ariſes, 
and the marine acid remains combined with the gold 
n a blood red mals, ſoluble, like moſt of the combina- 
dons of metallic bodies with this acid, in ſpirit of wine. 


if, towards the end of the diſtillation, the fire is haſti- 


r 


3 ſubſtances, a great part of both is loſt; and if it is at- 
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ly raiſed, part of the gold diſtils in a high ſaffron co- Practice 
loured liquor; and part ſublimes into the neck of the —— 


retort in cluſters of long lender cryitals of a deep red 
colour, fuſible in a ſmall heat, deliquating in the air, 
and eaſily ſoluble in water. By repetitions of this pro- 


_ ceſs the whole of the gold may be elevated, except a 


{mall quantity of white powder whoſe nature is not 


23 


known. This red ſublimate of gold is ſaid to be eaſily Rlood 2 St 
fulible with the heat of one's hand, and to be ſhown Januarius. 


by the Papiſts for the blood of St Januarius ; the ſubli- 
mate contained in a vial, being warmed by the hands 
of the prieſts who hold it, conſtitutes the miracle of 
that ſaint's blood melting on his birth-day. 

2. Silver, Strong ſpirit of ſalt corrodes leaf-ſilver 
into a white powder, but has no effect on filings or 
larger maſles of the metal. If applied in the form of 
vapour, to maſſes of ſilver, and {trongly heated at the 
ſame time, it readily corrodes them. Thus, if filings, 
grains, or plates, of ſilver are mixed with about twice 


their weight of mercury ſublimate, and expoſed to a 


moderate fire, in a retort, or other diſtilling veſſel, a 


part of the marine acid in the ſublimate will be ſepa- 


rated and unite with the ſilver, leaving the mercury 
to ariſe in the form of mercurius dulcis. Marine acid 


is commonly ſuppoſed to be incapable of diſſolving 
{ilver into a liquid ſtate ; but Henckel relates, that if 


red ſilver ore, which conſiſts of ſilver intimately mix- 
ed with red arſenic, be digeſted in ſpirit of ſalt, the ſil- 
ver will be extracted and kept permanently diſſolved. 


238 
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The combination of marine acid with ſilver is called Luna cor- 


luna cornea, 


by diſſolving filver in the nitrous acid, and then ad- 
ding ſpirit of ſalt, or a ſolution of ſea-ſalt ; when a 
precipitation inſtantly enſues; the marine acid expels 
the nitrous, and, uniting with the ſilver, falls to the 
bottom in form of a white powder. The ſame pre- 


cipitation would take place, if a ſolution of filver was 
made in the vitriolic acid. See en 32. 


The moſt ready way of preparing it is nea- 


240 


Luna cornea weighs one-fourth more than the ſilver Its proper- 
employed; yet, when perfectly waſhed, it is quite in- ties. | 


ſipid to the taſte. It does not diſſolyve in water, ſpi- 


rit of wine, aqua fortis, or aqua regis; but is in ſome 


ſmall degree acted upon by the vitriolic acid. It 
melts in the fire as ſoon as it grows red-hot ; and, on 
cooling, forms a ponderous browniſh maſs, which be- 
ing caſf into thin plates, becomes ſemi-tranſparent, and 
ſomewhat flexible, like horn; whence its name /u74 
cornea. A ſtronger fire does not expel the acid from 
the metal, the whole concrete either ſubliming entire, 
or paſſing through the crucible. Ir totally diſſolves in 
volatile alkaline ſpirits without any ſeparation of the 
metal. Expoſed to the fire in a cloſe copper veſlel, 
it penetrates the copper, and tinges it throughout of 
a {ilver colour. Kunckel obſerves, that when care- 
fully prepared, melted in a glaſs veſſel, and ſuffered to 
cool ſlowly, to prevent its cracking, it proves clear 
and tranſparent ; and may be turned upon a lathe, and 
formed into elegant figures. He ſuppoſes this to he 
the preparation which gave riſe to the notion of mal- 
leable glaſs. 


3. Copper. 


In the marine acid, copper diſſolves but 


ſlowly. The ſolution, if made without heat, appears at 
firſt brown ; but, on ſtanding for ſome time, depoſites a 
white ſediment, and becomes green. On adding freth 

11 B 2 


copper, 
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Paacrie copper, it becomes brown again, and now recovers its 
greenneſs more flowly than before, The white ſedi- 
ment, on being barely melted, proves pure and per- 
fect copper of the ſame colour as at firſt. Copper calci- 
ned by fire, communicates a reddiſh colour to this acid. 

4. Iron. The marine acid ats upon iron leſs ve- 
hemently than the nitrous, and does not diſſolve fo 
much ; nevertheleſs it attacks the metal briſkly, ſo as 
to raiſe conſiderable heat and efterveſcence, and dil- 
ſolve it into a yellow liquor. During the ſolution, an 
inflammable vapour ariſes as in the ſolution of this me- 
tal by vitriolic acid. This ſolution of iron does not 
cryſtallize. If it is evaporated, it leaves a greeniſh 
{aline maſs, which is foluble in ſpirit of wine, and runs 
If this 
ſolution of iron is diſtilled, ſome of the acid ſeparates, 
and towards the end of the diſtillation the ſpirit be- 
comes yellow. This is followed by a yellowiſh, or 
deep reddiſh ſublimate, which gliſtens like the ſcales 
of fiſhes ; leaving behind a ſubſtance which conſiſts of 

244 thin, gloſly plates, like talc. 

Tinctura The ſolution of iron in ſpirit of ſalt, with the addi- 
— tion of ſome ſpirit of wine, is uſed in medicine as a 
corroborant, under the name of fiuctura martis. The 
ſiblimate of iron is alſo uſed for the ſame purpoſe, 
and called ens venzris, or flores martiales, It is com- 
monly directed to be prepared by ſubliming iron fi- 
lings and ſal ammoniac together. 
ſal ammoniac is partly decompoſed, and a cauſtic al- 
kaline liquor diſtils. Then the undecompoſed ſal 
ammoniac, and the martial ſublimate above menti- 
oned, ariſe together. The ſublimate has a deeper or 
lighter yellow colour, according, as it contains more or 
leſs ſal ammoniac. The name ens veneris is impro- 
per. It was given by Mr Boyle, who diſcovered this 
medicine. He imagined it to be a preparation of 
copper, having made uſe of a colcothar of vitriol con- 
taining both iron and copper. 

5. Tin, Though the concentrated marine acid has 
a greater attraction for tin than any other acid, it does 
not readily diſſulve this metal while the acid is in its 
liquid ſtate ; but may be made to diſſolve it perfectly, 
by the addition of a ſmall quantiry of ſpirit of nitre. 
Neuman obſerves, that an ounce of ſpirit of ſalt, with 
only a ſcruple of ſpirit of nitre, diſſolved tin perfectly: 
but on inverting the proportions, and taking a ſcruple 
of marine acid to an ounce of the nitrous, four {cru- 
pies, or four and an half, of tin, were diſſolved into a 
thick pap; ſome more of the marine acid being gra- 
dually added, the whole was diſſolved into a clear li- 
quor. In making theſe ſolutions, a ſmall quantity of 
black matter uſually ſubſides. 

The ſolution of tin is ſometimes colourleſs ; ſome- 
times of a bluiſh, or yellow colour, according to dif- 
ferent circumſtances of the proceſs. It is of the 
greateſt conſequence in dyeing, by not only heighten- 
ing the colours, but making them more durable. 
(See DvEIinG). It ſhoots into ſmall cryſtals; and, if 
24) inſpiſſated, deliquates in the air. 
Smoking li- Marine acid in its concentrated ſtate volatilizes tin, 
quor of Li- and forms with it a thick liquor, which, from its in- 
bays. ventor, is called /incking liquor of Libavins. To make 

this ſmoking liquor, an amalgam (See Sect. III.) muſt 
be made of four parts of tin and five of mercury. This 
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In the proceſs, the 
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amaloam is to be mixed with an equal 
gam 1s to be an equal weight of cor. p. dene 


roſive mercury, by triturating the whole together in 
a glaſs mortar. The mixture 1s then to be put into a 152 
glaſs retort, and the diſtillation performed with a fire ferent 
gradually increaſed. A very ſmoking liquor paſſes 4 
into the receiver; and towards the end of the diſti]. of 
lation, a thick, and even concrete matter. When 
the operation is finiſhed, the liquor is to be poured 
quickly into a cryſtal glaſs-bottle, with a glaſs ſtopper. 
When this bottle is opened, a white, copious, thick, 
and poignant fume iſſues, which remains long in the 
air without diſappearing. 

The acid in this liquor is far from being ſaturated, 
and is capable of {till diffolving much tin in the ordi- 
nary way. From this impertect ſaturation, together 
with its concentration, proceeds partly its property of 
ſmoking ſo conſiderably : nevertheleſs, ſome other 
cauſe probably concurs to give it this property ; for 
though it ſmokes infinitely more than the moſt con- 
centrated ſpirit of ſalt, its vapours are, notwithſtand- 
ing, much leſs elaſtic. It has all the other properties 
of concentrated marine acid when imperfectly ſa- 
turated with tin. If it is diluted with much water, 
molt of the metal ſeparates in light white flocks. In 
dyeing it produces the ſame effects as ſolution of tin 
made in the common way. If the diſtillation is con- 
tinued after the ſmoking liquor of Libavius has come 
over, the mercury of the corroſive ſublimate will then 
ariſe in its proper ſorm. a 

7. Lead. Marine acid, whether in its concentrated 
or diluted ſtate, has little effet upon lead, unleſs aſ- 
ſiſted by heat. If ſpirit of falt is poured on filings of 
lead, and the heat is increaſed ſo as to make the li- 
quor boil and diſtil, a part of the acid will be retained 
by the metal, which will be corroded into a faline 
maſs ; and this, by a repetition of the proceſs, may be 
diſſolved into a limpid liquor. If lead is diſſolved in 
aqua fortis, and ſpirit of ſea-ſalt, or ſea-falt itſelf, ad- 
ded, a precipitation of the metal enſues; but if ſome 
aqua regia is added, the precipitate is rediſſolved. 149 

The combination of lead with marine acid, has, Plumbu 
when melted, ſome degree of tranſparency and flexi- corneun 
bility like horn ; whence, and from its reſemblance to 
luna cornea, it is called p/umbum corneum. This ſub- 
ftance is uſed in preparing phoſphorus, according to 
Mr Margraaf's method. 25) 

8. Quickſilver. Marine acid in its limpid ſtate, whe- Quid 
ther concentrated or diluted, has no effect upon quick. Ver 
ſilver, even when aſſiſted by a boiling heat; but if 
mercury is diſſolved in the vitriolic or nitrous acids, 
and ſea- ſalt, or its ſpirit, is added to the ſolution, it 
immediately precipitates the quickſilver in the fame 2 
manner as it does ſilver or lead. If concentrated ma- Cn 
rine acid, in the form of vapour, and ſtrongly heated, 2 
meets with mercury in the ſame ſtate, a very inti- 
mate union takes place; and the produce is a moſt vio- 
lent corroſive and poiſonous falt, called corroſive ſub- 
limate mercury. This ſalt is ſoluble, though ſparin gl 
in water; but is far from being perfectly ſaturated 
with mercury; for it will readily unite with almoſt its 
own weight of freſh quickſilver, and ſublime with it 
into a ſolid white maſs (which, when levigated, al- 
ſumes a yellowiſh colour) called er curius dulcis, aquila 
alba, or calemeh, : 

There 
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There have been many different ways of preparing 


corrolive mercury, recommended by different chemiſts. 


Neuman mentions no fewer than ten. 1. From mer- 
cury, common falt, nitre, and vitriol. 2. From mer- 
cury, COMMON {alr, and vitriol. 3. Mercury, common 
ſalt, and ſpirit of nitre. 4. Solution of mercury in 
aqua fortis and ſalt. $. Solution of mercury in aqua 
fortis, and ſpirit of ſalt, or the white precipitate, 6. 
Mercury, common falt, nitre, and oil of vitriol. 7. E- 
dulcorated turbith mineral, and common (alt. 8. Red 
precipitate, common ſalt, and oil of vitriol. 9. Edul- 
corated turbith mineral, and ſpirit of falt. 10. Mer- 
cury, ſal ammoniac, and oil of vitriol. 

From a view of theſe different methods, it is evi- 
dent, that the intention of them all is to combine the 
marine acid with quickſilver; and as this combination 
can be effected without making uſe of the nitrous acid, 
the greateſt chemiſts have imagined that this. acid, 
which is by far the moſt expenſive of the three, might 
be thrown out of the proceſs altogether, and ſublimate 
be more conveniently made by directly combining ma- 
rine acid and mercury in a proceſs ſimilar to the di- 
ſtillation of ſpirit of ſalt. This method was formerly 
recommended by Kunckel ; then publiſhed in the me- 
moirs of the Academy of Sciences for 1730; and has 
been adopted and recommended by Dr Lewis. 

The proceſs conliſts in diffolving mercury in the vi- 
triolic acid, as directed for making turbith mineral, 
uu no 153). The white mals remaining on the ex- 
iccation of this ſolution is to be triturated with an 
equal weight of dried ſalt, and the mixture is then to 
be ſublimed in a ſand-heat ; gradually increaſing the 
fire till nothing more ariſes. 

Neuman obſerves, that there is a conſiderable dif- 
ference in the quality of ſublimates made by the dif- 
ferent methods he mentions ; particularly in thoſe 
made with, or without nitre. This we have alſo 
found to be the caſe; and that ſublimate made with- 
out the nitrous acid is never fo corroſive; or ſoluble in 
water, as that which is made with it: nor will it af- 
terwards take up ſo large a quantity of crude mercury 
as it otherwiſe would, when it is to be formed into 
calomel. The above proceſs, therefore, tho' very con- 
venient and eaſy, is to be rejected; and ſome other, 
in which the nitrous acid is uſed, ſubſtituted in its ſtead. 
This is another inſtance where a rigid adherence to 
the eſtabliſhed rules of chemiſtry will lead people into 
a miſtake, See n® 117. 

From Tachenius, Neuman gives us the followin 
proceſs, which he ſays was the method of makin 
ſublimate at London, Venice, and Amſterdam. Two 
hundred and eighty pounds of quickſilver; 400 pounds 

of calcined vitriol, 2co poumds of nitre, the ſame 
quantity of common ſalt, and 50 pounds of the caput 
mortuum remaining after a former ſublimation, or 

"1 want of it) of the caput mortuum of aqua fortis, 

making, in all, 1130 pounds, are well ground, and 
mxed together; then ſet to ſublime in proper glaſſes 


placed in warm aſhes the fire is increaſed by de- 


Nees, and continued for five days and nights. In the 
N ſuch large quantities, he ſays, — precau- 
3 are neceſſary, and which thoſe conſtantly em- 
ges herein are beſt acquainted with. The princi- 
Fal are, the due mixture of the ingredients, which in 
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ſome places is performed in the ſame manner as that Pxacrics 


of the ingredients for gun-powder, (fee Gun-row- 
DER) : that a head and receiver be adapted to the 
ſubliming glaſs, to ſave ſome ſpirit of nitre which will 
come over. (Here a bent tube of glaſs will anſwer 
the purpoſe, as already mentioned, no 80), The fire 
muſt not be raiſed too haſtily. When the ſublimate 
begins to form, the aſhes muſt be removed a little from 
the ſides of the glaſs, or the glaſs cautiouſly raiſed up 
a little from the aſhes. (This laſt, we think, is highly 
imprudent.) Laſtly, the laboratory muſt have a good 
chimney, capable of carrying off the noxious fumes. 
The above-mentioned quantities commonly yield 360 
pounds of ſublimate; the 280 pounds of quickſilver 
gaining 80 from the 200 pounds of ſea-falt. The 
makers of ſublimate in France, he ſays, employ, in 
one operation, only 20 pounds of mercury. This 
they diſſolve in aqua fortis, evaporate the ſolution to 
dryneſs, mix the dry matter with 20 pounds of decre- 
pitated ſea - ſalt and 60 of calcined vitriol, and then 
proceed to ſublimation. 

The above proceſſes, particularly the laſt, are un- 
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Obſervati- 


exceptionable as to the production of a ſublimate per- ons on the 
fectly corroſive; but the operation, it is evident, muſt different 
be attended with conſiderable difficulty, by reaſon of methods. 


the large quantity of matter put into the glaſs at once. 
We muſt remember, that always on _— a volatile 


ſalt with a quantity of fixed matter, the ſublimation, 


of it becomes more difficult than it would have been 
had no ſuch matter been mixed with it. It is of 
conſiderable conſequence, therefore, in all ſublima- 
tions, to make the quantity of matter put into the 


glaſs as little as poſſible. It would ſeem more pro- 


per, therefore, inſtead of the calcined vitriol uſed in 
the proceſſes laſt mentioned, to diſſolve the mercury 
in the vitriolic acid, as directed for turbith mineral, 
and ſublime the dry maſs mixed with nitre and ſea · ſalt. 
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It has been ſaid, that corroſive ſublimate mercury Suppoſed a- 
was ſrequently adulterated with arſenic; and means dulteration 


ſed adulteration. Theſe means are, to diſſolve a little 
of the ſuſpected ſalt in water, and add an alkaline 
lixivium to precipitate the mercury. If the precipitate 
was of a black colour, it was ſaid to be a certain fi 
of arſenic. This, however, ſhews nothing at all, but 
that either the alkali contains ſome inflammable mat- 
ter, which, joining with the precipitate, makes it ap- 
pear black; or that the ſublimate is not perſectly cor- 
roſive; for if a volatile alkali is poured on levigated 
mercurius dulcis, the place it touches is inſtantly turn- 
ed black, 


have even been pointed out for detecting this ſuppo- with arſenic 
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Mercurius dulcis, or calomel, is prepared by mixing Mercurius 
equal parts, or, at leaſt, three of quickliiver, with four dulcis. 


of ſublimate ; after being thoroughly ground together 
in a glaſs or ſtone mortar, they are to be poured 
through a long funnel into a bolt-head, and then ſub- 
limed. The medicine has been thought to be impro- 
ved by repeated ſublimations, but this 1s found to be a 
miſtake. 
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9. Zinc. This ſemi-metal diſſolves readily in the Zinc volati- 


marine acid, into a tranſparent colourleſs liquor. 
is volatilized, as well as moſt other metallic ſubſtances, 
by this combination, as appears from the following 
proceſs delivered by Neuman. 
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ce Equal parts of filings of zinc and powdered fa] 
ammoniac being mixed together, and urged with a 
gradual fire in a retort ; at firſt aroſe, ina very gentle 
heat, an exceſſively penetrating volatile ſpirit, fo 
ſtrong as to ſtrike a man down, who ſhould unadver- 
rently receive its vapour freely into tie noſe, This 
came over in ſubtile yapours, and was followed by a 
ſpirit of ſalt in denſe white fumes. In an open fire, 
white flowers ſucceeded ; and, at length, a reddiſh 
and a black butter. In the bottom of the retort was 
found a portion of the zinc, in its metalline form, 
with a little ponderous and fixed butyraceous matter, 
which liquefied in the air. The lump was far more 
brittle than zinc ordinarily is; of a reddiſh colour on 
the outſide, and blackiſh within. The bottom of tlie 
retort was variegated with yellow and red colours, 
and looked extremely beautiful. The remaining zinc 
was mixed afreſh with equal its weight of ſal ammo- 
niac, and the proceſs repeated. A volatile alkaline 
ſpirit and marine acid were obtained as at firſt ; and 
in the retort was found only a little black matter. 
When the zinc was taken at firſt in twice the quanti- 
ty of the ſal ammoniac, the part that preſerved its 
metallic form proved leſs brittle than in the foregoing 
experiment; and the retort appeared variegated in 
the ſame manner ; on endeavouring to rectify the 
butter, the retort parted in two, by the time that one 
half had diſtilled.” The nature of this combination is 
unknown. 

10. Regulus of antimony. This ſemi-metal cannot 
be united with the marine acid, unleſs the latter is in 
its moſt concentrated ſtate, The produce is an ex- 
ceſſively cauſtic thick liquid, called butter of antimony. 
The proceſs for obtaining this butter, is ſimilar to that 
for diſtilling the ſmoking ſpirit of Libavius. (See 
no 247). Either crude antimony, or its regulus, may 
be uſed ; for the ſpirit of ſalt will attack the reguline 
part of this mineral, without touching the ſulphureous. 
Three parts of corroſive ſublimate are to be mixed 
with one of crude antimony ; the mixture to be di- 
geſted in a retort ſet in a ſand heat; the marine acid 
in the ſublimate will unite with the reguline part of 
the antimony. Upon increaſing the fire, the regulus 
ariſes, diſſolved in the concentrated acid, not into a li- 
quid form, but that of a thick unctuous ſubſtance like 
butter, from whence it takes its name. This ſub- 
ſtance liquefies by heat, and requires the cautious ap- 
plication of a live coal to melt it down from the neck 
of the retort. By rectification, or expoſure to the 
air, it becomes fluid, like oil, but ſtill retains the name 
of butter.” If water is added to butter of antimony, 
either when in a butyraceous form, or when become 
fluid by rectification, the antimony is precipitated in a 
white powder called powder of algaroth, and impro- 
perly mercurins vitæ. This powder is a violent and 
very unſafe emetic. The butter itſelf was formerly 
uſed as a cauſtic ; but it ſeems totally neglected in the 
preſent practice. 

When the mercurius vitz precipitates, the union 
between the marine acid and regulus is totally diſſol- 
ved; ſo that the powder, by frequent waſhings, be- 
comes perfectly free from every particle of acid, 
which unites with the water made uſe of, and is then 


called, very improperly, philo/ephic ſpirit vitriol. 
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tr. Regulus of cobalt. Pure ſpirit of (alt diſſelvet yy 
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this ſemi - metal 1ato a reddiſh yellow liquor, which im. 
mediately becomes green from a very gentle warmth, . 9 
On ſaturating the ſolution with urinous {pirits the packe 
precipitate appears at firſt white, but atter warde be. ar 
comes blue, and at length,yellow, If the nitrous acid 
is added to ſolutions of regulus of cobalt, they aſſume 
a deep emerald green when modcrately hcated, and on 
cooling become red as at firſt. Duly evaporated, they 
yield roſe-coloured cryſtals, which change their colour 
by heat in the fame manner. This ſolution makes a 
curious {ympathetic ink, the invention of which is 
commonly aſcribed to M. Hellot, though he himſclf 
acknowledges that he received the firſt hint of it from 
a German chemiſt in 1736. Any thing wrote with 
this ſolution is inviſible when dry and cold; but af. 
ſumes a fine green colour when warm, and will again 
dilappear on being cooled ; but if the heat has been 
too violent, the writing {till appears. Mr Hellot ob- 
ſerves, that if nitre or borax be added to the nitrous 
{ulation, rhe characters wrote with it become roſe- 
coloured when heated; and if ſea-ſalt is afterwards 
paſſed over them, they become blue; that with alkali 
{utficient to ſaturate the acid, they change purple, and 
red with heat. 10 
Arſenic. Thisſubſtance is ſoluble in all acids; but Oil d. 
the nature of the coinpounds formed by ſuch an union nic. 
is little known. If half a pound of arſenic is diſtilled 
with one pound of corroſive ſublimate, a thin ſmok- 
ing liquor and a butyraceous ſubſtance will be obtain- 
ed, as in making the ſmoking liquor of Libavius, (ſee 
no 247). By repeated rectifications, this butter may 
be almoſt all converted into ſpirit. If equal parts of 
the arſenic and ſublimate are uſed, a ponderous black 
oil comes over along with the ſpirit, which cannot be 
mixed with it. By rectification in a clean retort, they 
will become clear, but {till will not. incorporate. If 
they are now returned upon the red maſs remaining 
in the firſt retort, and again diſtilled, a much more 
ponderous oil than the former will be obtained. 
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Marine Acid combined with 1nfammable Subſtances. F 


The acid of ſea- ſalt is very little diſpoſed to con- Marie 
tract any union with the phlogiſton, while in a liquid tie: 
ſtate ; and much leſs ſo, even in its moſt concentrated 
ſtate, than either the vitriolic or nitrous. Mr Beaume, 
however, has found that a ſmall quantity of ether, finu- 
lar to that prepared with the vitriolic and nitrous 
acids, may be obtained by cauſing the fumes of the ma- 
rine acid unite with thoſe of ſpirit of wine. Others, 
and particularly ſome German chemiſts, attempted to 
make this liquor, by employing a marine acid prev! 
ouſly combined with metallic ſubſtances, ſuch as butter of 
antimony. The ſmoking liquor of Libavius, (ne 24%). 
ſucceeds beſt. If equal parts of this liquor, and high 
ly rectified ſpirit of wine are diſtilled together, à 
conſiderable quantity of true ether is produced; but 
which, like the vitriolic and nitrous ether, muſt be 
rectified, in order to its greater purity. The tin con- 
tained in the ſmoking liquor is ſeparared, and precip” 
tated in white powder. In this proceſs, the acid 
probably more diſpoſed to unite with the ſpiri of 
wine, by having already begun to combine with the 
inflammable principle of the metal. Dr 
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Dr Prieſtley has obſerved, that the pure marine acid, 
when reduced to an inviſible aerial ſtate, has a ſtrong 
affinity with pblogiſton, ſo that it decompoles many 
ſubſtauces that contain it, and forms with them an air 

-manently inflammable. By giving it more time, it 
will extract plilogiſton from dry wood, cruſts of bread 
not burnt, dry fieth ; and, what is {till more extraordi- 
nary, from flints. \ he 

Efential oil of mint abſorbed the marine acid air 

retty faſt, and preſently became of a deep brown co- 
our. When taken out of this air, it was of the conſiſt- 
ence of treacle, and ſunk in water, ſmelling differently 
from what it did before; but ſtill the ſmell of the mint 
was predominant. Oil of turpentine was alſo much 

th-kened ; and became of a deep brown colour, b 
being ſaturated with acid air. Erher abſorbed the 
air very faſt ; and became firſt of a turbid white, and 
then of a yellow and brown colour. In one night a 
conſiderable quantity of ſtrongly inflammable air was 
produced, BEL: | s 7 

Having once ſaturated a quantity of ether with acid 
air, he admitted bubbles of common air to it, through 
the quicklilver by which it was confined, (fee Alk, 
n* 49.) and obſerved that white fumes were made in 
it, at the entrance of every bubble, for a conſiderable 
time. Having, at another time, ſaturated a {mall 
quantity of ether with this kind of air, and the vial 
which contained it happening to be overturned, the 
whole room was inſtantly filled with a wlüte clond, 
which had very much the ſmell of ether, but peculiar- 
ly offenſive. Opening the door and window of the 
room, this light cloud filled a long paſſage, and ano- 
ther room. The ether, in the mean time, was ſeem- 
ingly all vaniſhed : but, ſome time after, the ſurface 
of the quickſilver in which the experiment had been 
made, was covered with a very acid liquor, ariſing 
probably from the moiſture in the atmoſphere, attrac- 
ted by the acid vapour with which the ether had been 
impregnated. This ſeems to ſhew, that, however 
much diſpoſed the marine acid may be to unite with 
phlogiſtic matters when in its aerial ſtate, the attrac- 
tion it has for them is but very flight, and ſtill infe- 
rior to what it has for water. 48 4 
Camphor was preſently reduced into a fluid ſtate b 
imbibing this acid air; but there ſeemed to be ſome- 
thing of a whitiſh ſediment in it. After continuing 
two days in this ſituation, water was admitted to it, 
upon which the camphor immediately reſumed its for- 
mer ſolid ſtate; and to appearance was the ſame ſub- 
{tance that it had been before. 

Strong concentrated oil of vitriol, being put to ma- 
rine acid air, was not at all affected by it in a day and 
2 night. In order to try whether it would not have 
more power in a condenſed ſtate, it was compreſſed 
with an additional atmoſphere ; but, on taking off this, 
the ar expanded again, and was not in the leaſt di- 
mintſhed. A quantity of ſtrong ſpirit of nitre was 
alſo put to it without any ſenſible effect. From theſe 
at experiments it appears, that the marine acid is 


not able to diſlodge the other acids from their union 
With water, 


IV. Of the Fi.vor Acid. 
The diſcovery of this curious acid we owe to 


C EE MIS TT RY, 


ten diſtinguiſhed by the name of the Swediſh acid. 
Mr Scheele was of opinion, that this acid is one of the 
component parts of a {parry ſubſtance called for ſpa- 


toſus. This ſubſtance he reckons to be compoſed of 


a calcareous earth, and the particular ſpecies of acid 
obtained from it by diſtillation ; and accordingly re- 
lates, that he produced the ſame kind of ſpar by add- 
ing this acid to lime-water. The moſt remarkable 
circumſtance, however, attending this acid is, that 
when the vapour of it is mingled with water placeg 
in the receiver for that eres” a white ſpot is form- 
ed on the ſurface of the water, which, by degrees, 
ſpreads entirely over the ſurface of it. On agitating 
the receiver, this cruſt, being broken into ſeveral 
pieces, was thereby ſunk to the bottom. On the con- 
tact of the ſucceeding vapours, a new cruſt was im- 
mediately formed, and the water ſoon became con- 
ſiderably acid. The white cruſt, which firſt appeared 
on the ſurface of the water in the receiver, and which 
afterwards ſunk to the bottom, was found by him to 
poſſeſs all the properties of a real /{/-x, or flinty ſub- 
ſtance. It could not be diſſolved in any of the acids, 
nor would it form any paſte with water. It diſſolved 
in an alkaline lixivium ; ſuffered no change from fire, 
when expoſed to its ſingle action; but, on the addi- 
tion of an alkali, melted into glaſs. This glaſs, mixed 
with thrice ifs own quantity of vegetable fixed alkali, 
melted into a blue maſs; which, being pounded, and 
put into a damp cellar, very ſoon ran per deliquium, 
and turned into a gelatinous ſubſtance. An acid pre- 


cipitated a powder from it; and laſtly, it was diſ- 


ſolved in borax without the leaſt efferveſcence. 

The inference drawn by the author from theſe cir- 
cumſtances is, that this /i/-x, or flinty cruſt, thus pro- 
duced from the {parry fluor, is folely compounded of 
the acid of ſpar united with the particles of the water 
in the receiver. From ſome other proceſſes he con- 
cludes, that the whole of this ſingular acid may be 
converted into flint by the addition of water: and that 
the water is a neceſſary ingredient in this compound 
body, he infers from other proceſſes; in which it ap- 
pears, that when the receiver contained alcohol, oil 
of ohves, or oil of vitrio}, no flinty cruſt was formed; 


and that it appeared only when there was water in 


the receiver. 
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Mr Scheele, a Swediſh chemiſt, from whom it is of- Practice 
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Whence 
procured. 
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His method of operating upon this ſubſtance was, Glaſs cor- 
to diſtil it with oil of vitriol in glaſs veſſels; and ano- roded. 


ther very remarkable fact concerning it was, that all 
thoſe veſſcls were ſo corroded, that holes were made 
through them. This occaſioned fome doubt with re- 
ſpect to the flinty cruſt formed on the water in the 
receiver, as it might reaſonably enough be imagined 
that it proceeded from the particles of fand or flint 
originally exiſting in the glaſs, which the acid parted 
with on its meeting with the water. Mr Scheele, 
however, fell upon a way to obviate this object ion, by 
expoſing a piece of wet charcoal to the vapours of the 
acid, as they arofe from the mixture of oil of vitriot 
and ſpar, and found the fame flinty cruſt formed upon 
it as When the vapour was ſuffered to mingle directly 

with water in the receiver. 
Mr Boulanger, who examined this acid with great 
care, concludes, that it is the acid of ſea- ſalt, joined 
with 
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with an earthy ſubſtance, but does not pretend to de- 
cide this matter with certainty. Mr Scheele himſelf 
was of opinion, that the fluor acid was diſtinct from 
the marine and all other acids; becauſe he found it diſ- 
lodged from the ſpar by the nitrous and marine, as 
well as by the vitriolic acid : but thoſe who repeated 
the experiments after him could procure no fuer acid, 
except by uſing the vitriolic. 

Dr Prieſtley, who had exhibited other acids in the 
form of air, was very deſirous of making ſimilar ex- 
periments on this. Accordingly; having put ſome 

unded ſpar into a vial, and poured oil of vitriol up- 
on it, he filled it with a tube, and the other apparatus 
for receiving the air which ſhould be expelled from it; 
(ſee Alk, n* 49.) He obferved, that when the fluor 
acid vapour iſſued out of the tube, and mingled with 
the external air,;a permanent white cloud was form- 
ed; which he attributes to the attachment of the acid 
to the water contained in the air. The moment that 
water came into contact with this. air, the furface of 
it became white and opake, by a ſtony film ; which, 
forming a ſeparation between the air above and the 
water below, conſiderably retarded the aſcent of the 
water, till, the air inſinuating itſelf —_ the pores 
and cracks of the cruſt, the water neceſſarily roſe as 
the air diminiſhed ; and, breaking the cruſt, preſented 
a new ſurface to the air, which immediately was co- 
vered with another cruſt. Thus one ſtony incruſta- 
tion was formed after another, till every particle of 
the air was united to the water, and the different 
films being collected and dried, formed a white pow- 
dery ſubſtance, generally a little acid to the taſte ; but 
when waſhed in much pure water, was perfectly in- 
ſipid. The property of corroding glaſs he found to 
belong to this air only when pretty hot. 

The Doctor is of opinion, that this acid is only the 
vitriolic, loaded with plenty of ſparry cruſt, and vola- 
tilized by a little phlogiſton. What he reckons an ex- 
periment ſufficient to determine this matter, 1s, that 
having preſſed out the ſtony matter with which 
the acid liquor in the receiver was impregnated, he 
found it to yield air which formed no cruſt on the ſur- 
face of other water, but was imbibed by it in the ſame 
manner as the vitriolic acid air he had formerly made 
experiments on, The proof, however, would have 
been more convincing to chemiſts, had he formed a 
little vitriolated tartar, or Glauber's ſalt, by uniting it 
With a fixed alkali. 


V. Of the Sar SEDATIVUS, or Acid of Borax. 


This is a ſaline ſubſtance of a very ſingular nature, 
and hitherto found no where but in borax itſelf, From 
this it is ſeparable either by ſublimation or cryſtalliza- 
tion. The method by ſublimation, is that recom- 
mended by Homberg, who firſt diſcovered the ſeda- 
tive ſalt. His proceſs conſiſts in mixing green vitriol 
with borax, diſſolving them in water, ſharing the ſo- 
lution, and evaporating till a pellicle appears : the li- 
quor is then to be put into a ſmall glaſs alembic, and 
the ſublimation promoted till only a dry matter re- 
mains in the cucurbit. During this operation, the li- 
quor paſles into the receiver; but the internal ſurface 
of the capital is covered with a ſaline matter forming 
very ſmall, thin, laminated cryſtals, very ſhining, and 
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very light. This is the ſedative ſalt. The capital] 
then to be unluted, and the adhering ſalt ſwe of 
with a feather ; the part of the liquor, which — 
laſt into the receiver, is to be poured on the dry mat 
ter in the cucurbit; and a new ſublimation is to be 1 
moted as before, by diſtilling till the matter in th 
cucurbit is dry. Theſe operations are to be frequent. 
ly repeated, in the ſame manner, till no more ſedative 
alt can be obtained, 

To obtain the ſedative ſalt bye ſtallization 
is to be diſſolved in hot water; a this 1 
one of the three mineral acids is to be gradually ad. 
ded, by a little at a time, till the liquor be ſaturated 
and even have an exceſs of acid, according to Mr 
Beaume's proceſs. The liquor is then to be left in a 
cold place ; and a great number of ſmall, ſhining, la. 
minated cryſtals will be formed: theſe mult be waſh. 
ed with a little very cold water, and drained u 
brown paper. The ſedative ſalt obtained by this pro- 
ceſs is ſomewhat denſer than that obtained by ſublima- 
tion; the latter being ſo light, that 72 grains are ſuffi- 
cient to fill a large vial. « 

Sedative ſalt, though thus capable of being once Fixed i 
ſublimed, is not, however, volatile: for it ariſes only the fr, 
by means of the water of its cryſtallization ; and when 
it has once loſt its water by drying, it cannot be rai- 
ſed into vapours by the moſt violent fire, but remains 
fixed, and melts into a vitreous matter, like-borax it- 
ſelf. This glaſs is ſoluble in water, and then becomes 
ſedative falt again. A great quantity of water is re- 
quired to diſſolve the ſedative ſalt, and much more of 
cold than of bciling water ; whence it is cryſtallizable 
by cold, as it alſo is by evaporation ; a ſingular proper- 
ty, which ſcarce belongs to any other known ſalt. * 

This ſubſtance has not an acid, but a ſomewhat tt jr 
bitteriſh taſte, accompanied with a flight impreſſion of tics 
coolneſs. It nevertheleſs unites with alkaline ſalts as 
acids do, and forms with them neutral ſalts. It is ſo- 
luble in ſpirit of -wine, to which it communicates the 
property of burning with a green flame. It makes no 
change on the blue colour of vegetables, as other acids 
do. It expels the other acids from their baſis, when diſ- 
tilled with a ſtrong heat ; though theſe are all capable 
of expelling it in the cold, the acid of vinegar not ex- 
cepted. ; 

The compoſition of ſedative ſalt is very much un- Mr ba 
known, as no means ſufficient for its decompoſition deln“ 
have hitherto been found out. Mr Bourdelin who PF” 
made many experiments on this ſalt, found that it was 
unalterable by treatment with inflammable matters, 
with ſulphur, with mineral acids diſengaged, or united 
with metallic ſubſtances, and with ſpirit of wine. He 
could only perceive ſome marks of an inflammable mat- 
ter, and a little marine acid. The former diſcovered 
itſelf by its communicating a ſulphureous ſmell to the 
vitriolic acid employed ; and the latter by a white 
precipitate formed, in a ſolution of mercury in the ni- 
trous acid, by the liquor which came over on diſtilling 
the ſalt with powdered charcoal, 4 

Mr Cadet, in the Memoirs of the Royal Academy Vr F 
of Sciences for 1766, has given an account of ſome ex 4 
periments made by him on borax and its acid: from 
which he infers, 61.) That the acid contained in bo- 
rax itſelf is the marine, and not ſedative, ſalt. (2:) 
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t is the marine, he proves by having mage a corro- 
ſire ſublimate with this acid and mercurius precipita- 
tus per. ſes That ſedative ſalt does not enter the com- 
poſition of borax itſelf, he proves, by the impoſſibility 
of recompoſing borax from uniting the ſedative falt 
with foſlile alkali. The falt ſo produced, he OWNS, 1s 
very like borax, but unfit for the purpoles of ſoldering 
metals as borax is. He therefore thinks, that, in the 
decompoſition of borax, the principles of the ſalt are 
ſome what changed, by the addition of that acid which 
extricates the ſedative ſalt; and that this ſalt is com- 
poſed of the marine acid originally exiſting in the bo- 
rax, of the vitriolic acid employed in the operation, 
nd of a vitreſcible earth. (If this is true, then ſeda- 
tive ſalt either cannot be procured by any other acid 
than the vitriolic, or it muſt have different properties 
according to the acid which procures it.) The vitre- 
ſcible earth, he ſays, is that which ſeparates from bo- 
rax during its ſolution in water, and which abounds 
more in the unrefined than refined borax, and which 
he thinks conſiſts of a calx of copper, having obtained 
a regulus of copper from'it. As he has never been 
able, however, to compoſe borax by the union of 
theſe ingredients, his experiments are by no means 


decilive. 


Sedative Salt combined with Alkalies. 


With the vegetable alkali this ſalt forms a com- 
pound very much reſembling borax itſelf in qua- 
liry ; but in what reſpects it differs from, or how far 
it is applicable to the purpoſes of, borax, hath not ye 


been determined. 


* 


Wich the mineral alkali, this ſalt has generally been 
thought to recompoſe borax : and, though Mr Cadet 
has denied this, yet as his experiments are hitherto 


- Imperfe&t and unfupported, we ſhall here give the 


hiſtory of that ſalt, as far as it is yet known. 

This ſalt is prepared in the Eaſt Indies. It is ſaid, 
that from certain hills in thele countries there runs a 
green ſaline liquor, which is received in pits lined 
with clay, and ſuffered to evaporate with the ſun's 
heat ; that a bluiſh mud, which the liquor brings along 
with it is frequently ſtirred up, and a'bituminous mat- 
ter, winch floats, upon the ſurface, taken off; that 
when the whole is reduced to a thick conſiſtence, 
ſome melted fat is mixed, the matter covered with 
vegetable ſubſtances and a thin coat of clay; and 
that when the ſalt has cryſtallized, it is ſeparated 


from the earth by a ſieve. In the ſame countries is 


found native the mineral alkali in conſiderable quan- 
tuy; ſometimes tolerably pure, at other times blend- 
ed with heterogeneous matters of various kinds. This 
alkali appears to exiſt in borax, as a Glauber's (alt 
may be formed from a combination of borax with vi- 


triolic acid. 
ſiſts 


Borax, when imported from the Eaſt Indies, con- 

of tmall, yellow, and glutinous cryſtals. It is re- 
fined, ſome ſay, by diſſolving it in lime-water ; others, 
1 alkaline lixivia, or in a lixivium of cauſtic alkali ; 


* by others, in alum- water. Refined borax con- 
its of large, eight-ſided cryſtals, each of which is 
COmpoſed of ſmall, ſoft, and bitteriſh ſcales. Cryſtals 


of this 
unrefin 
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ze can by no means be obtained by diſſolving 
ed borax in common water. 


The cryſtals ob- 
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tained in this way are extremely ſmall, and differ con- PR acTr1cs 


ſiderably from the refined borax of the ſhops ; inſo- 
much that Cramer calls the large cryſtals, not a puri- 
fied, but an adulterated borax. When diſſolved in 
lime-water, the borax ſhoots into larger cryſtals ; and 
largeſt of all, when the veſlel is covered, and a gentle 
warmth continued during the cryſtallization. During 
the diſſolution, borax appears glutinous, and adheres in 
part to the bottom of the veſſel. From this glutinous 
quality, peculiar to borax among the ſalts, it is uſed by 
dyers for giving a gloſs to ſilks. 

All acids diſſolve borax flowly, and without effer- 
veſcence. It precipitates from them molt, but not all, 
metallic ſubſtances ; along with which a conſiderable 
part of the borax is generally depoſited. It does not 
abſorb the marine acid of luna cornea, or of mercury 
ſublimate. It melts upon the ſurface of the firſt with- 
out uniting, and ſuffers the latter to riſe unchanged : 
the borax in both caſes becomes coloured]; in the firſt, 
milky with red ſtreaks; in the latter, amethyſt or 
purple. Mixed with ſal ammoniac, it extricates the 
volatile alkali, and retains the acid ; but mixed with 
a combination of the marine acid with calcareous 
earths, it unites with the earth, and extricates the 


acid. It extricates the acid of nitre without ſeeming 


to unite with the alkaline baſis of that falt ; nor does 
it mingle in fulion with the common fixed alkaline 
ſalts, the borax flowing diſtinct upon their ſurface. A 
mixture of borax with twice its weight of tartar, diſ- 
ſolves in one ſixth of the quantity of water that would 
be neceſlary to difſulve them ſeparately : the liquor 
yields, on inſpiſſation, a viſcous, tenacious mals like 
glue; which refuſes to cryſtallize, and which deliquiates 
in the air. Borax aftords likewiſe a glutinous com- 
pound with the other acids, except the vitriolic ; 
whence this laſt is generally preſerred for making the 
ſedative ſalt. It proves moſt glutinous with the vege- 
table, and leaſt with the marine. With oils both ex- 
preſſed and diſtilled, it forms a milky, ſemi-ſapona- 
ceous compound. It partially diſſolves in {ſpirit of 
wine. In conjunction with any acid, it tinges the flame 
of burning matters green ; the precipitate thrown 
down by it from metallic ſolutions has this effect. It 
does not deflagrate with nitre. Fuled with inflam- 
mable matters, it yields nothing ſulphureous as thoſe 
ſalts do which contain vitriolic acid. By repeatedly 
moiſtening it when conſiderably heated, it may be en- 
tirely ſublimed. 

Borax renders all earths and ſtones fuſible by fire, 
and hence is uſed for the eſſaying of ores. It alſo fa- 
cilitates the fuſion of metals; and is particularly uleful- 
when ſinall particles of metal, mixed with dirt and 
aſhes, are to be melted together; as it promotes the 
fulion of the metal, and the vitrification of the other 
matters, by which the particles of metal may diſen- 
gage themſelves, and collect into one maſs. It is fur- 
ther uſeful in the fuſion of metals, as it defends their 
ſurfaces from the combined action of air and fire, by 
which imperfect metals are calcined. A principal 
uſe of borax is in the ſoldering of metals; which it pro- 


bably does by accelerating the fuſion of the ſurfaces of 


the metals to be joined, and by clearing them of any 
calx or other matter by which they might be pre- 
vented from being perfectly joined to one another. 
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PRACTICE Borax retains a good quantity of water in its cryſtals ; 
by which it melts and iwells up in a heat inſufficient 
to vitrify it, It is then ſpongy and light, like calci- 


ned alum ; but, on increaſing the fire, it flows like Wa- 
ter. N 


VI. Of the Aczrovs Act and its Combinations. 


This acid is plentifully obtained from all vinous li- 
quors, by a fermentation of a particular kind, (ſee 
FERMENTATION, and VINEGAR.) It appears firſt 
in the form of an acid liquor, more or leſs deeply co- 
loured, as the vinegar is more or leſs pure. By di- 
ſtillation in a common copper-ſtill, with a pewter head 
and worm, this acid may be ſeparated from many of 
its oily and impure parts. Diſtilled vinegar 1s a purer, 
but not a ſtronger acid, than the vinegar itſelf : for 
the acid is originally leſs volatile than water, though, 
by certain operations, it becomes more ſo. After vi- 
negar has been diſtilled to about -; of its original bulk, 
it is ſtill very acid, but thick and black. This mat- 
ter continues to yield, by diſtillation, a ſtrong acid 
ſpirit, but tainted with an empyreumatic oil. If the 
Ciſtillation is ſtill continued, a thick black oil continues 
to come over; and at laſt ſome volatile alkali, as in 
the diſtillation of animal ſubſtances. The caput mor- 
tuum left in the diſtilling veſſel, being calcined in an 
open fire, and afterwards lixiviated, yields ſome fixed 
alkaline ſalt, 
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I. Vegetable Alkali, The produce of this combina- 
tion is the terra foliata tartari, or ſal diureticus of 
the ſhops ; but to prepare this ſalt of a fine white flaky 
appearance, which is neceſſary for ſale, is a matter 
of ſome difficulty. The beſt method of performing 
this operation is, after having ſaturated the alkali with 
the vinegar, which requires about 15 parts of com- 
mon diſtilled vinegar to one of alkali, to evaporate 
the liquor to dryneſs; then melt the ſaline maſs which 
remains with a gentle heat; after which it is to be 
diflolved in water, then filtered, and again evapora- 
ted to dryneſs, If it is now diſſolved in ſpirit of wine, 
and the liquid abſtracted by diſtillation, the remaining 
mais being melted a ſecond time, will, on cooling, 
have the flaky appearance deſired. 

A good deal of caution is neceſſary in the firſt melt- 
ing; for the acetous acid is eaſily diſſipable, even when 
combined with fixed alkali, by fire. It is proper, 
therefore, that, when the ſalt is melted, a little ſhould 
be occaſionally taken out, and put into water ; and, 
when it readily parts with its blackneſs to the water, 
maſt then be removed from the fire. 

Foſſile Alkali, This alkali combined with the ace- 
tous acid, forms a ſalt whoſe properties are not well 
known. Dr Lewis affirms, that it is nearly ſimilar 
to the terra foliata tartari. The author of the Chemi- 
cal Dictionary, again, maintains it to be quite different: 
particularly that it cryſtallizes well, and is not deli- 
queſcent in the air; whereas the former cannot be 
cryſtallized ; and even when obtained in a dry form, 
unleſs great care is taken to exclude the air, will pre- 

2-6 ſently deliquiate. ; 
Vegetable Volatile Alkali, This combination produces a ſalt 
ammoniac, ſo exceedingly deliqueſcent that it cannot be procured 
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in a dry form without the greateſt difficulty. In a li. OY 
"uy ſtate, it is well known in medicine, as a ſydori. — 

c, by the name of /piritus mindereri. It may, how. 
ever, be procured in a dry form, by mixin equal 
parts of vitriolic fal ammoniac and terra foliata tar. 
tari, and ſubliming the mixture with a very gentle 
heat, When the falt is once procured, the utmoſt 


care is requilite to preſerve it from the air, 
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Acetous Acid combined with Earth. 


Combinations of this kind are but little known. 27 
With the calcareous and argillaceous earths compounds = 4 
of an aſtringent nature are formed. According to i 
the author of the Chemical Dictionary, the alt re. 
ſulting from a combination of vinegar with calcare. 
ous earth eaſily cryſtallizes, and does not deliquiate, 
With magneſia the acetqus acid does not cryſtallize ; 
but, when inſpiſſated, forms a tough maſs, of which 
two drachms, or two and a half, are a briſk purga- 
tive. | TEE 
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Acctous Acid combined with Metallic Bodies. * for 


1. Copper. Upon this metal the acid of vinegar due 
does not act briſkly, until it is partly at leaſt calcined, dec. 
If the copper is previouſly diſſolved in a mineral acid, greaſe 
and then precipitated, the calx will be readily diſſol- 
ved by the acetous acid. The ſolution is of a green 
colour, and beautiful green cryſtals may be obtained 
from it. The ſolution, however, is much more eaſily 
effected, by employing verdigreaſe, which is copper 
already united with a kind of acetous or tartareous 
acid, and very readily diſſolves in vinegar. The cry- 
ſtals obtained by this proceſs are uſed in painting, un- 
der the name of diſtilled verdigreaſe. | 29 

2. Iron, Vinegar acts very readily upon iron, and Iron liqu 
diſſolves it into a very brown, and almoſt black li- for fi 
quor, which does not eaſily cryſtallize, but, if inſpiſ- * 
ſated, runs per deliquium. This liquor is employed 
in the printing of linens, callicoes, &c. being found 
to ſtrike a finer black with madder, and to injure the 
cloth leſs, than ſolutions of iron in the other acids. 200 

3. Lead. The acetous acid diſſolves lead in its me- 
tallic ſtate very ſparingly; but if the metal is calcined, 
it acts upon it very ſtrongly. Even after lead is melt- 
ed into glaſs, the acetous acid will receive a ſtrong 
impregnation from it, and hence it is dangerous to 
put vinegar into ſuch earthen veſſels as are glazed 
with lead. In the metallic ſtate, only a drachm of 
lead can be diſſolved in eight ounces of diſtilled vine- : 

ar. 281 
: If lead is expoſed to the vapours of warm vinegar, ccni 
it is corroded into a kind of calx, which is uſed in 
great quantities in painting, and is known by the name 
of cernſ5, or white lead. The preparation of this pig- 
ment has become a diſtin& trade, and is practiſed in 
ſome places of this kingdom where lead is procurable 
at the loweſt price. The proceſs for making ceruſs 
is thus given by the author of the Chemical Dictio- 
nary. | 

a To make ceruſs, leaden plates rolled ſpirally, ſo my 
that the ſpace of an inch ſhall be left between each 
circumvolution, muſt be placed vertically in earthen 
pots of a proper ſize, containing ſome good vinegar: 
Theſe leaden rolls onght to be ſo ſupported in the 4 
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upar of 


N 
ut that they do not touch the vinegar, but that the acid 
_ yapour may circulate frecly betwixt the circumvolu- 
tions. The pots are to be covered, and placed in a 
bed of dung, or in a ſand-bath, by which a gentle 
heat may be applied. The acid of vinegar being thus 
reduced into vapour, eaſily attaches itſelf to the ſur- 
face of thele plates, penetrates them, and is impreg- 
nated with the metal, which it reduces to a beautiful 
white powder called ceruſi. When a ſufficient quan- 
tity of it is collected on the plates, the rolls are taken 
out of the pots, and unfolded ; the ceruls is then taken 
off, and they are again rolled up, that the operation 
may be repeated.” | | 

« [n this operation, the acid being overcharged 
with lead, this metal is not properly in a ſaline 
ſtate ; hence ceruſs is not in cryſtals, nor is ſoluble in 
water : but a ſaline property would render it unfit for 

2 painting, in which 1t 1s chiefly employed.“ FP ob 

— Though this proceſs may in general be juſt, yet 
on the there are certainly ſome particulars neceſſary to make 
xek for ceruſs of a proper colour, which this author has omit- 
ted; for though we have carefully treated thin plates 
of lead in the manner he directs, yet the calx always 
turned out of a dirty grey colour. It is probable, 
therefore, that after the lead has been corroded by 
the ſteam of vinegar, it may be waſhed with water 
lightly impregnated with the vitriolic and nitrous a- 
cids, | 

This preparation is the only white hitherto found 
fit for painting in oil: but the diſcovery of another 


ceruſs as a paint, but alſo from its injuring the health 
of perſons employed in its manufacture, by affecting 
them with a ſevere colic ; which lead, and all its pre- 

2 parations, frequently occaſion. 

war of If diſtilled vinegar is poured on white lead, it will 

d. diſſolve it in much greater quantity than either the 
lead in its metallic form, or any of its calces. This 
ſolution, filterechand evaporated, ſhoots into ſmall cry- 
{tals, of an auſtere ſweetiſh taſte, called /zzgar of lead. 
Thele are uſed in dyeing, and externally in medi- 
cines. They have been even given internally for 


but, at the ſame time, they as certainly kill the patient 
by bringing on other diſeaſes. If theſe cryſtals are 
repeatedly diſſolved in freſli acids, and the ſolutions 
evaporated, an oily kind of ſubſtance will at laſt be 
$z obtained, which can ſcarcely be dried. 
mm From all the metallic combinations of the acetous 
=” acid, it may be recovercd in an exceedingly concen- 
I, trated form, by ſimple diſtillation, ſugar of lead only 
excepted. If this ſubſtance is diſtilled in a retort with 
a ſtrong heat, it hath been ſaid that an inflammable 
ſpirit, and not an acid, comes over; but this is de- 
a; med by Dr Black. 
In. 4. Tin, The combination of acetous acid with tin 
is ſo little known, that many have doubted whether 
# diſtillcd vinegar is capable of diſſolving tin or not. 
= Dr Lewis obſerves, © That plates of pure tin put into 
con. OMmon vinegar begun in a few hours to be corroded, 
bing the without the application of heat. By degrees a por- 
bility don of the metal was taken up by the acid, bur did 
uw, not ſeem to be perfectly diſſolved, the liquor appear- 
my quite opaque and turbid, and depoſiting great part 
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would be very deſirable, not only from the faults of 


ſpitting of blood. This they will very certainly cure; 


1859 
of the corroded tin to the bottom, in a whitiſh powder. Practice 
A part of the tin, if not truly diſſolved, is exquiſitely ———— 
divided in the liquor : for, after ſtanding many days, 
and after paſſing through a filter, ſo much remained 
ſuſpended as to give a whitiſhneſs and opacity to the 
fluid. Acid juices of fruits, ſubſtituted to the vinegar, 
exhibited the ſame phenomena. Theſe experiments 
are not fully ſever o 26 for the real ſolubility of tin in 
theſe acids, with regard to the purpoſes for which 
chemiſts have wanted ſuch a ſolution : but they prove 
what is more important; that tin, or tinned veſlcls, 
however pure the tin be, will give a metallic im- 
pregnation to light vegetable acids ſuffered to ſtand 
in them for a few hours.” 
With regard to other metallic ſubſtances, neither 
the degree of attraction which the acetous acid has for 
them, nor the nature of the compounds formed by 
the union of it with ſuch ſubſtances, are known ; only, 
that as much of the reguline part of antimony is diſ- 
ſolved in this acid as to give it a violent emetic qua- 
lity. See Regulus of Autimony. 


Concentration of the Acetons Acid. 287 


Common vinegar, as any other weak acid, may Concentra- 
be advantageouſly concentrated by froſt ; as allo may ted vine- 
its ſpirit, or the diſtilled vinegar of the ſhops : but Sar. 
as the cold, in this country, is ſeldom or never ſo in- 
tenſe as to freeze vinegar, this method of concentra- 
tion cannot be made ute of here, If diſtilled vinegar 
be ſet in a water-bath, the moſt aqueous part will 
ariſe, and leave the more concentrated acid behind. 

This method, however, is tedious, and no great de- 

gree of concentration can be produced, even when 

the operation is carried to its utmoſt length. A much 

more concentrated acid may be obtained by diſtillin 

in a retort the cryſtals of copper, mentioned (nꝰ 278 

under the name of diſtilled verdigreaſe. A very ſtrong 

acid may thus be obtained, which has a very pungent 

ſmell, almoſt as ſuffocating as volatile ſulpliureous a- 

cid, The count de Lauraguais diſcovered that this 

ſpirit, if heated in a wide-mouthed pan, would take 

* on the contact of flaming ſubſtances, and burn en- 

tirely away, like ſpirit of wine, Without any reſiduum. 28 
The ſame nobleman allo obſerved, that this ſpirit, galt of vi- 
when well concentrated, eaſily cryſtallizes without ad- negar. 
dition. 

This may ſeem to be the moſt proper method of 
obtaining the acetous acid in its greateſt degree of 


ſtrength and purity ; but as the proceſs requires a 


very ſtrong heat to be uſed towards the end of the 
operation, it is probable that part of the acetous acid 
may be by that means entirely decompoſed. It would 
ſeem preferable, thereſore, to decompoſe pure terra 
foliata tartari by means of the vitriolic- acid, in the 
ſame manner as nitre or ſea- ſalt are decompoſed for 
obtaining their acids. In this cafe, indeed, the acctous 
acid might be a little mixed with the vitriolic ; but that 


could caſily be ſeparated by a ſecond diſtillation. 289 


Dr Prieſtley, who gives us ſeveral experiments on pr prieſt. 


the vegetable acid when reduced to the form of air, ley's expe- 
mentions his being eaſily able to expel it from ſome riments, 
exceedingly ſtrong concentrated vinegar, by means of 
heat alone. This ſeems ſomewhat contrary to the 
count de Lauraguais's obſervation of the diſpoſition of 
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PRACTICE the ſpirit of verdigreaſe, as it is commonly called, to 
— cryſtallize ; but a till greater difference is, that the 
vegetable acid air extinguiſhed a candle, when, accor- 


ding to the count's obſervation, it ought to have been 


inflammable. The moſt curious property obſerved by 
Dr Prieſtley is, that the vegetable acid air being im- 
bibed by oil olive, the oil was rendered leſs viſcid, and 
clearer, almoſt like an eſſential il. This is an uſeful 
hint; and, if purſued, might lead to important diſco- 
veries. | 


Acetous Acid combined with Inflammable Matter, 


The only method yet known, of combining acetous 
acid with the principle of inflammability, is by mix- 
ing together equal parts of the ſtrongly concentra- 
ted acid called /pirit of verdigreaſe, and ſpirit of 
wine. The reſult is, a new kind of ether, ſimilar 
to the vitriolic, nitrous, and marine. This ether, 
however, retains ſome of the acidity and peculiar 
{mel of the vinegar, 
kali, it may be freed from this acidity, and then ſmells 
more like true ether, but {till retaining ſomething of 
the ſmell, not of the acid, but the inflammable part of 
the vinegar. 

In this proceſs a greater quantity of ether is obtain- 
ed than by employing the vitriolic acid; which ſhews 
that the vegetable acid is eſſentially fitter to. produce 
ether than the vitriolic. This difference muſt undoubt- 
cdly be attributed to the great quantity of ardent ſpi- 
rit which enters into the compolition of the acetous acid, 
and perhaps already approaches the ſtate of ether, 


VII. Of the Acip of TARTAR. 


Tartar is a ſubſtance thrown off from wine, after 
it is put into caſks to depurate. The more tartar that 
is {eparated, the more {mooth and palatable the wine 
is, This ſubſtance forms a thick hard cruſt on the 
fides of the caſks : and, as part of the fine dregs of 
the wine adhere to it, the tartar of the white wines 
is of a greyiſh white colour, called white tartar ; and 
that of red wine has a red colour, and is called red 
Furtar. 

When ſeparated from the caſks on which it is for- 
med, tartar is mixed with much heterogeneous mat- 
ter, from which, for the purpoſes of medicine and che- 
nililry, it requires to be purified. This purification 
is performed at Montpelier ; and conſiſts firſt in boiling 
the tartar in water, tilrating the ſolution, and allow- 
ing the {alt to cryſtallize, which it very ſoon does; as 
tartar requires nearly twenty times its weight of Wa- 
ter to diſſolve it. 

The cryſtals of tartar obtained by this operation 
are far from being perfectly pure; and therefore they 
are again boiled in water, with an addition of clay, 
which abſorbs the colouring matter ; and thus, on a 
fec-nd cryſtallization, a very pure and white ſalt is ob- 
tained, The cryſtals now obtained are called cream, 
or cryſtals, of tartar ; and are commonly fold under 
theſe names. 
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Vegetable 
ether. 
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Tartar, 


292 
Cream of 
tartar, 


2d 292 To obtain the pure Acid of Tarfar, 


$cheele's a= For a long time the cream or cryſtals of tartar 
nalyſis of were conſidered as the pureſt acid which could be 


2 of obtained from this ſubſtance ; but, in the year 1770, 
aT ter: N 
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ved, that cream of tartar is not, as was common! 


By rectification with fixed al- 


art. 


1er 


an analyſis of tartar was publiſhed in the Swediſh Pan 
tranſactions, by Mr Scheele, a Swediſh chemiſt, Hig << 
method of decompoſing the ſalt Was, to diſſolve it in 
a ſufficient quantity of boiling water; then to add chalk 
in fine powder till the efferveſcence ceaſed. A copi- 
ons precipitation enſued; and the remaining liquor be- 
ing evaporated, afforded a ſoluble tartar. This pro- 


ſuppoſed, an acid of a peculiar kind, joined with 2 

eat deal of earthy impurities; but really a compound 
alt, containing an alkali joined with an acid; and that 
the alkali produced from burnt tartar, is not generated 
in the fire, but pre-exiſtent in the ſalt. 

The whole ſediment obtained in this experiment, 
is the calcareous earth combined with the acid of tar- 
tar, which may juſtly be called /elenites tartarcys, 
(See no 34). If ſome diluted vitriolic acid is poured 
upon this ſelenites tartareus, the vitriolic acid expelsthe 
acid of tartar, forming a true ſelenite with the earth, 
while the liquor contains the pure acid of tartar, By 
inſpiſſation this acid may be made ſtronger, and even 
formed into finall white cryſtals, which do not deli- 
quiate in the air. A particular ſpecies of tartar ex- Ew 
tracted from ſorrel hath been fold for taking ſpots out alt if 
of cloths, under the name of eſſential ſalt of lemuns, mon, 

This experiment was repeated by Dr Black ; who 
farther obſeryed, that if quicklime was uſed inſtead of 
chalk, the whole acid would be abſorbed by the me, 
and the remaining liquor, inſtead of being a ſolution of 
{oluble tartar, would be a cauſtic lixivium, 
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Acid of tartar combined with A/kalies. 2M 


1. Vegetable Alkali. If the pure acid of tartar be Soluble 
combined with this alkali to the point of ſaturation, a r. 
neutral ſalt is produced, which deliquiates in the air, 
and is not eaſily cryſtallized, unlefs rhe liquor be kept 
warm, and likewiſe be ſome what alkaline. This ſalt, 
called ſclublè tartar, is uſed in medicine as a purgative 
but as its deliqueſcence does not admit of its being 
kept in a cryſtalline form, it is always ſold in powder. 
Hence, thoſe who prepare ſoluble tartar, take no fur- 
ther trouble than merely to rub one part of fixed al- 
kaline ſalt with three of cream of tartar, which ren- 


IC green 


ders the compound ſufficiently neutral, and anſwers all 
the purpoſes of medicine. Bs 7 am 

According to Mr Scheele, cream of tartar may be Regen — 
recompoſed from the pure acid and alkali, in the fol- 7 1 
lowing manner : * Upon fixed vegetable alkali pour © * t 
a ſolution of the acid of tartar. Continue this till the 6 
efferveſcence is over; the fluid will then be tranſpa- t 
rent; but if more of the acid is added, it will become 0 
turbid, and white, and ſmall cryſtals like white {and 
will be formed in it. Tlicte cryſtals are a perfect L 
cream of tartar.” | : 


Upon theſe principles, another method of decom- 
poſing cream of tartar might be tried; namely, adding 
to it as much oil of vitriol as wonld ſaturate the alka- 
li, then diſſolving and cryſtallizing the ſalt : but, Ly 
this method, there would be danger of the acid being 
adulterated with vitriolqted tar tar. e e 

2. Foſſil: Alkali, The ſalt produced from an union Sod 
of cream of tartar with foffile alkali, has been long n 
known under the names of S::7nett?s ſalt, ſal Rupei- 


lenſis, or Rochelle ſalt; but as the cream of tartar . 
| bl 
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covered to be not a pure acid, but adulterated 
1 2 of ſoluble tartar, poſſibly ſome diſte- 
rences might be obſerved if the pure acid was uſed. 

This ſalt was firſt invented, and brought into vogue, 
by one Scignette, an apothecary at Rochelle, who 
kept the compoſition a ſecret as long as he could. 
Meſſ. Boulduc and Geoffroy afterwards diſcovered 
and publiſhed its compoſition. - 

To prepare this ſalt, cryſtals of mineral alkali are 
to be diſſolved in hot water-and powdered cream of 
tartar thrown in as long as any efferveſcence ariſes. 
For the better cryſtallization of the (alt, the alkali 
ought to prevail. The liquor muſt then be filtered 
and evaporated, and very fine large cryſtals may be 
obtained by cold, each of which is the half of a poly- 

onous priſm cut in the direction of its axis. This 
ſection, which forms a face much larger than the reſt, 


is, like them, a regular rectangle, diſtinguiſhable from 


the others, not only by its breadth, but alſo by two 
diſtinct diagonal lines which interſect each other in 
the middle. 

3. Volatile Altali. With regard to this combina- 
tion, all we know as yet, is, that if the alkali is over 
{aturated with acid, a cream of tartar, almoſt as diffi- 
cult of ſolution as that of fixed alkali, will be obtained. 


Acid of Tartar combined with Earths. 


All that is as yet known concerning theſe combina- 
tions, is, that with the calcareous earth a compound not 
ealily ſoluble in water is formed. The other properties 
of this ſubſtance, and the nature of combinations of tar- 
tareous acid with other earths, are entirely unknown. 


Acid of Tartar combined with Metallic Subſtances. 


r. Copper. In its metallic ſtate, cream of tartar 
acts but weakly on this metal, but diſſolves verdigreaſe 
much more perfectly than diſtilled vinegar can. The 
ſolution with cream of tartar, being evaporated, does 
not cryſtallize, but runs into a gummy kind of matter ; 
which, however, does not attract the moiſture of the 
air. It readily diſſolves in water, and makes a beau- 
tHul bluiſh green on paper, which has the property of 
always ſhining, as if covered with varniſh. The ef- 
tects of the pure acid on this metal have not yct been 
tried. | 

2. Irc1, The effects of a combination of iron with 
the pure acid have not hitherto been tried. Cream of 
tartar diſſolves this metal into a green liquor, which 
being evaporated runs per deliquinm. It has been at- 
tempted to ſubllitute a ſolution of this kind to the li- 
quor uſed in printing callicoes formed of iron and ſour 
"er ; but this gave a very dull browniſh colour with 
mdger, Poſſibly, if the pure acid was uſed, the co- 
jour unglit be improved. In medicine, a combination 


of cream of tartar with iron is uſed, and probably 


may be an uſeful chaly beate. 
3. Reguins of Autimony. See Set. III. 


VIII. Of the Acip of SUGaR, 

That ſugar contains an acid, which on diſtillation 
by +ltrong fire ariſes in a liquid form, in common with 
Ent of molt other vegetable ſubſtances, has been ge- 
nerelly known ; but how to obtain this acid in a con- 
crete form, and to appearance as pure and cryſtal- 


of the ſpirit of nitre moſt 
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lizable as the acid of tartar, we were entirely igno- Practice 


rant, till the appearance of a treatiſe intitled, Diſſer- 
tatio Chemica, de Acid Sacchari, auttore Johanne Af- 
zelio Arvidſſon, 4e, Upſaliz. | 

Of the method of procuring, and the properties of, 
this new acid, we have the following account in the 
Edinburgh Medical Commentaries, vol. iv. 

& x. To an ounce of the fineſt white ſugar in pow- 
der, in a retort with a neck, add three ounces of ſtrong 
ſpirit of nitre. 

&« 2, The ſolution being finiſhed, and the phlogiſton 

5 exhaled, let a receiver be 
properly fitted to the retort and futed, and the liquor 
then made to boil gently. 

«© 3, When the ſolution has obtained a browniſh 
colour, add three ounces more of ſpirit of nitre, and 
let the ebullition be continued till the fumes of the 
acid are almoſt gone. 

* 4. The liquor being at length emptied into a /ar- 
ger veſſel, and expoſed to a proper degree of cold, 
quadrangular priſmatic cryſtals are obſerved to form; 
which being collected, and dricd on ſoft paper, are 
found to weigh about 109 grains. 

5. The remaining liquor being again boiled in 


the ſame retort, with two ounces of treſh ſpirit of 


nitre, till the red vapours begin to diſappear ; and be- 
ing then in the ſame manner expoſed to cryſtallize, 
about 43 grains of ſaline ſpiculz are obtained, 

% 6, To the liquid that ſtill remains, about two 
ounces more of ſpirit of nitre being added, and aſter- 
wards the whole being, both by boiling and evapora- 
tion, reduced to a dry maſs, a brown, ſaline, gelati- 
nous kind of ſubſtance is produced, which, when tho- 
roughly dry, is found to weigh about half a drachm. 

In the {ame manner, a ſimilar acid, we are told, 
may be obtained from different ſaccharine ſubſtances, 
as gum-arabic, honey, &c.; but from none in ſuch quan- 
tities, or ſo pure, as from fine ſugar.” 

This ſalt poſſe ſſes ſome very ſingular properties, of 
which what appears to us the moſt remarkable, and 
which we cannot help reading with ſome degree of 
doubt, is, that it produces an efterveſcence on being ad- 
ded to ſuch a/taline, earthy, or metallic ſubſlances, as 
contain the vilriolic acid. From this we hould be apt 
to think, that this acid was capable of diſlodging even 
the vitriolic acid from its baſis. 

Acid of ſugar, being diſtilled in a retort, gives over 
about , of its weight of water. By an intenſe heat 
it melts, and is partly ſublimed; leaving in the retort 
a dark grey mals, of about the fifth part of the weight 
of the cryſtals made uſe of, The fublimed ſalt eaſily 
recovers its cryſtalline form, and feems to have under- 
gone no further change by ſublimution than being ren.- 
dered more pure. During the diſtillation a great quan- 
tity of elaſtic vapour ruſhes our, (abont roo cubic inches 
from half an ounce of the cryſtals), which, from the di- 
ſtilled liquor's precipitating ſime- water, we may judge 
to be fixed air. In a ſecond ſublimation, white tume3 
are ſent over, which, when cold, appear to be an acid, 
glaſſy-coloured liquor, but cannot be again cry ſtallized. 
“ Such parts of the falts as adhere to the ſides and 
necks of the veſſols, do not appear to be in the leaſt 
changed in the proceſs,” (What theſe parts are, we 
do not comprehend). On a third ſublimation, theſe 

parts 
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Practice parts produced ſuch claftic vapours as burſt the re- 
" celver. | 
Great acid This ſingular ſalt has a conſiderable acid power ; 
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power, twenty grains of it giving a very conſiderable degree 
of acidity to a large tankard of water. It diffolyes in 
an equal weight of diſtilled water, but concretes on 
the liquor's growing cool. It is alſo ſoluble in ſpirit 
of wine; 100 parts of boiling ſpirit of wine diffolving 
56 of the ſaccharine cryſtals, but no more than 40 
when cold. The ſolution in ſpirit of wine ſoon be- 
comes turbid; and depoſites a mucous ſediment, in quan- 
tity about ½ of the acid made ule of. When cold, 
irregular ſcaly cryſtals are formed, which when dry 
are perfectly white. 

With vegetable alkali, the acid of ſugar can ſcarcely 
be formed into cryſtals, unleſs either the alkali or acid 
predominate. With mineral alkali, a falt very diffi- 

3204 cult of ſolution is formed. The quantity of volatile 
Incredible alkali ſaturated by this acid is incredible.“ Six parts 
quanticy of of a pure volatile alkali (we ſuppoſe volatile ſalts are 
ry beg meant) may be ſaturated with one of the id of ſu- 
ted by it. BAT !” The produce is a quadrangular priſmatic ſalt. 

With lime this acid unites ſo ſtrongly, as to be ſepa- 
rable by no other means than a ſtrong heat. What 
kind of a ſalt reſults from this combination we are not 
told ; but the author is of opinion, that this ſhgws the 
uſe of lime in the purification of ſugar, in order to ab- 
ſorb the ſuperfluous acid. Being ſaturated with ſome 
of the terra pordero/a, the acid of ſugar immediately 
de poſites a quantity of pellucid _— cryſtals, ſcarcely 
ſoluble in water. With magneſia the ſalt appears in 
form of a white powder, ſoluble neither in water nor 
ſpirit of wine, -unleſs the acid prevails. It has a 
ſtronger affinity with magneſia, than any of the alka- 
line ſalts. With earth of alum, no cryſtals are ob- 
tained; but a yellow pellucid maſs, of a ſwcetiſh and 
ſomewhat aſtringent taſte ; which, in a moiſt air, li- 
quefies, and increaſes two-thirds in weight. 

This acid acts upon all metals, gold, ſilver, platina, 
and quickſilver, not excepted, if they have been pre- 
viouſly diſſolved in an acid, and then precipitated. 
Iron in its metallic ſtate is diſſolved in very large 
quantity by the ſaccharine acid; 45 parts of iron be- 
ing ſoluble in 55 of acid. By evaporation, the liquor 
ſhoots into yellow priſmatic cryſtals, which are eaſily 
ſoluble in water. With cobalt, a quantity of yellow- 
coloured cryſtals are obtained, which being diſſolved 
in water, and ſea-ſalt added to the ſolution, form a 
ſympathetic ink. The elective attractions of this 
{ſingular acid are, firſt, Lime; then the terra porde- 

8 roſa, magneſia, vegetable alkali, mineral alkali, and 
Saccharine laſtly clays. With ſpirit of wine an ether was ob- 


ether, tained, which cannot eaſily be ſet on fire unleſs pre- 
viouſly heated, and burns with a blue inſtead of a 

306 white flame. 
Whether Towards the concluſion of his diſſertation the au- 


this acid is thor obſerves, that ſome may imagine that the acid of 

produced nitre, made uſe of in theſe experiments, may have a 

"ow the ni- conſiderable ſhare in the production of what he has 

; termed acid of ſugar. But, though he acknowledges 

that this acid cannot in any way be obtained but by 

the aſſiſtance of ſpirit of nitre, he is thoroughly con- 

vinced that it does not, in any degree, enter into its 
compoſition. 


trous acid produces this falt, by combining with 


of the ſugar pure. In the diſtillation of dulcified ſoi. 


What occurs to us on this ſubject is, that ir 
really pre- exiſts in the ſugar, it muſt give 
kens of its exiſtence by mixing 
ſubſtances beſides ſpirit of nitre. The author him( 
thinks that lime acts upon the acid part of the ſug E 
from whence we are apt to conclude, that by — 
lime, in a certain proportion, with ſugar, a com n 
ſhould be obtained ſomewhat ſimilar to 3 4 
formed by a direct combination of lime with * 
acid. In this cale, we might conclude that 


the acid 
ſome to- auen 
the ſugar with ot! 


the pure 
the nj. 
the 


inflammable part of the ſugar, becoming thereby vo 
latile, and flying entirely off, ſo as to leave the acid 


rit of nitre, however, we have an inſtance of the ni. 
trous acid itſelf being very much altered. This muſt 
therefore ſuggeſt a doubt, that the acid alt obtained 
in the preſent caſe is only the nitrous acid deprived of 
its phlogiſton, and united with ſome earthy particles, 


IX. Of the ActD of Phosphokus. 


This acid as yet is but little known. It is obtained p, 
in the greateſt quantities from human urine, where it = 4 
is combined with a volatile alkali, forming a ſingular 
kind of ammoniacal falts. It is there alſo found in 
combination with the vegetable fixed alkali; (ſee 
Sect. VI.) It may allo be obtained from moſt vege- 
table ſubſtances, by diſtillation with a very violent 
heat; but in ſmall quantity, When obtained in this 
manner, it combines with the phlogiſton of the matter 
diſtilled, and aſſumes the form of phoſphorus. As the 
only method of procuring this acid, without the trouble 
of a very tedious, and even dangerous, diſtillation, is 
by evaporation and cryſtallization, we ſhall here give 
the proceſs for extracting the microcoſmic ſalt from 
urine. | 10 

A large quantity of urine is to be evaporated to ö! 
the conſiſtence of a thin ſyrup; which, being ſet in a mie ſil 
cold place, will yield, in three or four weeks, foul bor r 
brown-coloured cryſtals, which are the microcoſmic © 
ſalt, mixed with the marine, and other ſalts of urine, 
Thele cryſtals are to be diſſolved in hot water; the 
ſolution filtered whilt it continues hot, and ſet to cry- 
ſtallize again; and the ſolution, filtration, and cryſtal- 
lization, repeated till the ſalt becomes pure and white. 
In all the cryſtallizations the microcoſmic ſalt ſhoots 
firſt, and is eaſily diſtinguiſhed and ſeparated from 
the others. If the urine which remains after the firſt 
cryſtallization be further evaporated, and again ſet in 
the cold, it will yield more cryſtals; but browner and 
more impure than the former; and therefore requi- 
ring to be purified by themſelves. From twenty gal- 
lons of urine, may be obtained four ounces of pure lalt; 
a conſiderable part being {till left in the reſiduum. 

« In theſe operations the heat ought to be gentle, 
and the veſſels either of glaſs or compact ſtone-Ware. 
Urine being evaporated in a copper veſlel,- afforded 
only a green ſolution of that metal.“ 34 

Concerning the nature of the microcoſmic ſalt ob- Mr 
tained by the above proceſs, Mr Margraaff gives the gras. 
following account in the Berlin Memoirs for 1746. Pen 

Sixteen ounces of the ſalt, diſtilled in a glaſs re- 
tort, in a heat gradually raiſed, gave over eight oun- 


ces of a yolatile urinous ſpirit, reſembling that _=_m 
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ittle maſs, weighing eight ounces. This, 
x „ 15 eee bubbled and 
2 much, and at length ſunk down into the ap- 
arance of glaſs, without ſceming to ſuffer any fur- 
ther diminution of its weight in the moſt vehement 
he vitreous matter diſſolved in twice or thrice its 
quantity of water, into a clear, tranſparent, 1 li- 
quor, ſomewhat thick, not ill reſembling in conſiſtence 
concentrated oil of vitriol. This liquor totally cor- 
roded zinc into a White powder, which, being diluted 
with water, appeared in great part to diſſolve, fixed 
alkalies occaſioning a plentiful precipitation. Ir acted 
fully upon iron, with ſome efferveſcence ; and 
powerfully upo . k Gb 
changed the metal into a kind of muddy ſubſtance in- 
clining to bluiſh, in part ſoluble in water like the pre- 
ceding, It diſſolved likewiſe a portion of regulus of 
antimony, and extracted a red tincture from cobalt. 
On lead and tin it had very little action, Copper it 
corroded but flightly. On biſmuth, ſilver, and gold, 
it had no effect at all, either by ſtrong digeſtion, or a 
boiling heat. Nor did the addition of a conliderable 
portion of nitrous acid enable it to act upon gold. 

« The vitreous ſalt in its dry form, melted with 
metallic bodies with a ſtrong fire, acts upon them 
more powerfully. In each of the following experi- 
ments, two drachms of the ſalt were taken to two 
ſeruples of the metal reduced to ſmall parts. (1.) Gold 
communicated a purple colour to the vitreous lalt; on 
weighing the metal, however, its diminution was not 
conliderable. (2.) Silver loſt four grains, or 7; ; 
and rendered the {alt yellowiſh, and moderately opake. 
(3-) Copper loſt only two grains, or , though the 
alt was tinged of a deep green colour. It ſeemed as 
if a portion of the ſalt had been retained by the me- 
tal, which, after the fuſion, was found to be whiter and 
more brittle than before. (4.) During the fuſion with 
iron, flaſhes like lightning were continually thrown 
out; a phoſphorus being generated from the combi- 
nation of the acid with the inflammable principle of the 
iron. Great part of the mixture riſes up in froth ; 
which, when cold, appears a vitreous ſcoria, covered 
on the ſurface with a kind of metallic ſkin, which, on 
being rubbed, changes its green colour to a yellowiſh, 
The reſt of the iron remains at the bottom of the cru- 
cible, half melted, half vitrified, and ſpongy. (5.) Tin 
lot 18 grains, or nearly one-half its weight, and ren- 
dered the ſalt whitiſh; the remaining metal being 
at the ſame time remarkably changed. It was all 
over leafy and brilliant, very brittle, internally like 
zinc. 'Laid on burning coals, it firſt began to melt, 
then burnt ike zinc, or phoſphorus. (6.) Lead loſt 
16 grains, and gave the ſame whitiſh colour to the 
coriz that tin does. The remaining lead was in like 
manner inflammable, but burnt leſs vehemently than 
te tin; from which it differed alſo in retaining its 
malleability. (J.) Mercury precipitated from aqua 
fortis, and well edulcorated, being treated with the 
alt in a glaſs retort, with a fire raiſed to the utmoſt, 
only 12 grains of mercury ſublimed; 28 remaining u- 
nited with the acid, in a whitiſh, ſemi-opake maſs. A 
vuton of this, mixed in diſtilled water, depoſited a 
Panty of a yelowith powder; which, by diſtillation 
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com ſal ammoniac by quicklime. The reſiduum was 
qcTICE 


in a glaſs retort, was in great part revived into run- PNA ie 


ning mercury. A part allo remained diſſolved in the 
clear liquor ; for a drop let fall on poliſhed copper in- 
ſtantly whitened it. (8.) Regulus of antimony melt- 
ed with the vitreous ſult, loſt eight or nine grains, 
(about ); the regulus aſſumed a fine, brilliant, ſtria- 
ted appearance; the ſcoriæ were ſomewhat opake. 
(9.) Biſmuth loſt eight grains; the ſcoriæ were like 
the preceding, but the biſmuth itſelf ſuffered little 
change. (10.) Zinc, mixed with the ſalt, and diſtil- 
led in a glaſs retort, yielded a true phoſphorus, which 
aroſe in a very moderate heat. The reſiduum was 
of a grey colour, a little melted at the bottom, in 
weight not exceeding two drachms, ſo that two ſcru- 
ples had ſublimed. This reſiduum, urged further in a 
{mall Heſſian crucible, to perfect fuſion, emitted an in- 
finity of phoſphorine flaſhes, with a kind of detonation. 
The matter, grown cold, looked like the ſcoriz of melt- 
ed glaſs. (11.) White arſenic, mixed with this ſalt, 
ſeparated in the fire, greateſt part of it ſubliming, and 
only ſo much remaining behind as increaſed the weight 
of the ſalt eight or nine grains. This compound ap- 
-peared at firit tranſparent ; but, on being expoſed to 
the air, became moiſt, and of an opake whiteneſs, 
much reſembling cryſtalline arſenic. (12.) Cinnabar 
totally ublimed; ſuſfaring no change itſelf, and oc- 
caſioning none in the falt. Sulphur did the ſame. 
(13.) One part of the ſalt, mixed with ten of man- 
ganeſe, and melted in a cloſe veſſel, gave on - 
parent mals, ſome parts of which were bluiſh. The 
crucible was lined with a fine purple glazing, and the 
edges of the mals itſelf appeared of the ſame colour. 
« The vitreous ſalt diſſolved alſo, in fuſion, me- 
tallic calces, and earths. Chalk, with one third its 
— 4 of the ſalt, formed a ſemi-tranſparent vitreous 
maſs: calcined marble, with the ſame proportion, 
flowed ſo thin as to run all through the crucible : gyp- 
ſum, like wiſe, ran moſtly throvgh the crucible ; what 
remained was {emi-tran{parent. Lapis ſpecularis ran 
entirely through rhe veſſel. Spaniſh chalk gave a ſemi- 
tranſparent maſs, which ſparkled on breaking; and 
fine white clay, a ſimilar one. Saxon topaz and flint 
were changed into beautiful opal-coloured maſſes ; 
the earth of alum into a ſemi-tranſparent maſs, and 
quick lime into an opake white one. The maſs with 
flints imbibed moiſture from the air; the others not. 
% Oil of vitriol, poured upon one fourth its weight 
of this ſalt in a retort, raiſed an efferveſcence, acquired 
a browniſh colour, and afterwards became turbid and 
white. On raiſing the fire, the oil of vitriol diſtilled, 
and the matter in the bottom of the retort melted. 
In the neck was found a little ſublimate, which grew 
moift in the air; as did likewiſe the remaining (alt, 
which was opake and whitiſh, Concentrated ſpirit 
of nitre, diitilled with this ſalt in the above propor- 
tion, came over unchanged ; no ſublimate appeared; 


the reſiduum looked like glaſs of borax. The diſtil- 


led ſpirit did not act in the leaſt upon gold, even by 
coction. Strong ſpirit of ſea-ſalt being diſtilled in 
the ſame manner, no ſenſible change was made either 
in the ſpirit or the ſalt. | 

Equal parts of the vitrified microcoſmic ſalt and 
ſalt of tartar being urged with the ſtrongeſt fire that 
a glaſs retort could bear, nothing ſenſible came over, 


nor 
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PRACTICE nor did the mixture appear in thin fuſion. Diſſolved 
— — in water, filtered, and duly evaporated, it afforded, 
very ditficultly, oblong cryitals, ſomewhat alkaline ; 
the quantity of alkali having been more than enough 
to ſaturate the acid, A whitiſh matter remained 
on the filter, amounting to ſeven or eight grains, 
from two drachms of the mixture; this, after being 
waſhed and dried, melted before a blow-pipe, as did 

310 likewiſe the cryſtals. | 
Expels the This {alt leems to extricate, in part, the acids of 
ec neg vitriolated tartar, nitre, and ſea- ſalt. (I.) On diſtil- 
tartar, nitre ling a mixture of it with an equal quantity of vitrio- 
and ſea- ſalt. lated tartar, there came over {ome ponderous acid 

drops, which, ſaturated with fixed alkali, formed a 
neutral ſalt greatly reſembling the vitriolated tartar. 
The reſiduum readily diffolved in water, and difficult- 
ly cryſtallized. (2.) Nitre, treated with the ſame 
proportion of the falt, began to emit red vapours. 
The reſiduum was of a peach- bloſſom colour, appear- 
ed to have melted leſs perfectly than the preceding, 
and diſſolved more difficultly in water. The ſolution 
depoſited a little earthy matter; and, on being ſlowly 
evaporated, ſhot into cryſtals, which did not deflagrate 
in the fire. (3.) Sea- alt, diſtilled in the ſame man- 
ner, manifeſtly parted with its acid; the reſiduum 
was whitiſh, readily diſſolved in water, and afforded 
ſome cubical cryſtals. (4.) Sal ammoniac ſuffered no 
change. (5.) Borax, with an equal quantity of vi- 
treous ſalt, run all through the crucibles. 

« Solutions of this ſalt precipitated the earthy part 
of lime-water, of ſolution of alum, of flint diſſolved in 
fixed alkali, and the combination of marine acid with 
chalk or quicklime. The precipitate from this laſt 
liquor is tenacious like glue, and does not diſſolve 
even in boiling water; expoſed to a ſtrong fire, it 
froths prodigiouſly, and at laſt melts into a thick ſcoria. 

« Solutions of this ſalt precipitate alio ſundry me- 
tallic ſolutions; as butter of antimony, ſolutions of 
{ilver, copper, lead, iron, mercury, and biſmuth, in 
the nitrous acid; and of tin in aqua regis. The 
precipitate of iron from ſpirit of falt is a tenacious 
maſs; that of filver from aqua fortis, ſometimes a 
white powder, ſometimes tenacious. Copper from 
aqua fortis is ſometimes thrown down in form of a 
white powder, and ſometimes in that of a green oil, 
according to the proportions and diluteneſs of the li- 
quor. Silver is not precipitated at all by this acid from 
its ſolution in vinegar, nor gold from aqua regis, 

«© An ounce of the vitreous ſalt, well mixed with 
half an ounce of foot, and committed to diſtillation, 
yielded a drachm of fine phoſphorus. The black re- 
ſiduum, being elixated with boiling water, and the 
liquor paſſed through a filter, there remained upon 
the filter eight ſeruples of a black matter; and, on e- 
vaporating and cryſtallizing the liquor, about ſeven 
drachms were obtained of oblong cryſtals, which did 
not deliquiate in a moiſt air, but became powdery in a 
warm one. Theſe cryſtals, treated afreſh with in- 
flimmable matter, yielded no phoſphorus. Before a 
blow-pipe they melted into a tranſparent globular maſs, 
which, on cooling, became turbid and opake. Diſ- 
ſolved in water, they precipitated ſolutions of ſilver, 
mercury, copper, and of chalk ; though they did not 
act upon the latter ſo powerfully, nor produce with it 


* Pao 
a gluey maſs, as before they had been deprived of bn (cert 
their phoſphorine acid.” — 

On this account of the phoſphorine, or rather micro- 
coſmic, acid, which we have taken from Lewis's notes 
on Neuman's chemiſtry, we have only to obſerve 
that the microcoſmic falt either contains two diſtin 
acids, one of which only is capable of being united 
with inflammable matter fo as to produce phopſhorus : 
or that the true phoſphorine acid itſelf is Capable of a 
kind of decompoſition, by which it may be made in. 
capable of uniting any more with phlogiſton. It would 
ſeem likewiſe, that ſome ſubſtances are much more 
proper for producing phoſphorus than others; and 
that thoſe which contain the greateſt quantity of in- 
flammable matter are not the moſt proper. Thus 
half an ounce of ſoot mixed with a whole ounce of 
acid, yielded only a drachm of phoſphorus ; while two 
drachms of acid, with no more than two ſcruples of 
zinc, gave two ſcruples of phoſphorus; nor did the 
diſtillation ſeem to be finiſhed. | 


X. Of the Acrp of AxTs., 


The acid may be obtained from theſe inſects either a 
by diſtillation, or fimple infuſion in water, From red, 
twenty-four ounces of ants, Neuman obtained eleven 
ounces and an half of acid as ſtrong as.good vinegar, 
by diſtillation in balneo mariz. Of this acid, Mr Mar- 
graaff gives the following account in the Berlin Me- 
moirs for 1749. YL zu 

The acid of ants efferveſces with alkaline ſalts, Its prox 
both fixed and volatile. With volatile alkalies it forms tics. 
a neutral liquor, which, like that compoſed of the 
ſame alkalies and vinegar, yields no concrete ſalt on 
diſtillation. With fixed alkalies it concretes, upon 
proper exhalation into oblong cryſtals, which deli- 
quiate in the air. The cryttals, or the ſaturated neutral 
liquor uncryſtallized, on being diſtilled with a hre in- 
creaſed till the retort begun to melt, yielded a liquor 
ſcarce ſenſibly acid, and afterwards a ſmall quantity 
of an urinous and partly ammoniacal liquor. The 
remaining black matter, diſſolved in diſtilled water, 
filtered and evaporated, ſhot into large cryſtals which 
did not deliquiate in the air, though they were in 
taſte ſtrongly alkaline, efferveſced with acids, and 
had all the other properties by which fixcd alkalies 
are diſtinguiſhed. 

« This acid diſſolves, with great efferveſcence, co- 
ral, chalk, and quicklime ; and concrets with them all 
into cryſtals which do deliquiate in-the air. 

It does not precipitate ſilver, lead, or mercury, 
from the nitrous acid ; nor quicklime from the marine. 
Hence it appears to have no analogy to the marine or 
vitriolic acids ; the firſt of which conſtantly precipitates 
the metallic ſolutions, and the other the earthy. 

It does not act upon filings of filver ; but (like 
vegetable acids), it totally diffolyes, by the aſliſtance 
of heat, the calx of ſilver precipitated from aqua for. 
tis by ſalt of tartar. 

&« It does not diſſolve calces of mercury, (as vous” 
table acids do) ; but revives them into running quick- 
ſilver. | 
ce It acts very weakly upon filings of copper; but 
perfectly diſſolves copper that has been calcined. 


The ſolution yields beautiful, compact, green 2d peg 


. J. | 
F. « It diſſulves iron - filings with violence; the ſolu- 
— tion, duly eva porated, ſhoots into cryſtals more readily 
than that made in diſtilled vinegar. It ſcarcely acts at 
all upon filings of tin. 
« It does not, according to Mr Margraaff, corrode 
filings of lead ; but diſſolves, by the aſhitance of heat, 
the red calx of lead. The {olution cryſtallizes into a 
ſaccharum ſaturni. In Mr Ray's philoſophical letters, 
it is ſaid, that ** /ead put into the acid ſpirit, or fair wa- 
ter, together with the animals themſelves, makes a good 
accharum ſaturui;“ and that this ſaccharum, on be- 
ing diſtilled, “ will afford the ſame acid ſpirit again, 
which the ſaccharum ſaturni made with vinegar will 
not do, but returns an inflammable oil with water, 
but nothing that is acid: and ſaccharum ſaturni made 
with ſpirit of verdigreaſe doth the ſame in this reſpect 
with ſpirit of piſmires. | 

« ]t diſſolves zinc with vehemence, and ſhoots, up- 
on due evaporation, into * cryſtals, not at all 
like thoſe produced with diſtilled vinegar. On biſ- 
muth, or regulus of antimony, it has little effect, ei- 
mer when calcined, or in their metalline ſtate.“ 


— 


XI. Of the Acip of AMBER. 


The nature of this acid is as yet but little known, 
and Mr Pott is the only chemiſt who ſeems to have 
examined it with accuracy. We ſhall therefore give 
an abſtract of the principal obſervations and experi- 
ments he has made on this ſalt. 

“Salt of amber requires a large quantity of water 
for its ſolution. In the firſt cryſtallization (being 
much impregnated with the oil, which riſes from the 
amber along with it), it ſhoots into ſpongy flakes, in 
colour reſembling brown ſugar-candy ; the cryſtals 
which ſucceed prove darker and darker coloured. On 
repeating the depuration, the cryſtals appear at top 
of a clear yellow, or whitiſh colour, in form of long 
needles or feathers; at bottom, darker, and more ir- 
regular, as are likewiſe the cryſtals which ſhoot after - 
wards. The cryſtals neither liquefy nor become pow- 
dery in the air : rubbed, they emit a pungent ſmell like 
that of radiſhes, eſpecially if warmed a little ; their 
taſte is acid, not in the leaſt corroſive, but with a kind 
of oily pungency. 

* This ſalt, kept in the heat of boiling water, loſes 
nothing of its weight, and ſuffers no alteration. In a 
great heat it melts like oil; after which a little oily acid 
ariſes, then oily ſtriæ appear in the lower part of the 
retort, and the ſalt ſublimes into the neck, partly in 
the form of a dark yellow butter, and partly in that 
of teathers, a black coaly matter remaining at bottom ; 
lo that, by this proceſs, a part of the ſalt is deſtroyed. 

Oi! of turpentine has no action on this ſalt. 
Highly rectified ſpirit of wine gains from it a yellow 
colour in the cold; and, on the application of heat, 
ſolves a conſiderable quantity, but depoſites great 
part of it on cooling. The ſalt thus depoſited is ſome- 
What whiter than before, but till continues ſenſibly 
Fellow. The dulcified ſpirit of ſal ammoniac diſſolves 
itreadily, without efferveſcence, into a yellow liquor; 
if the ſalt was foul, the ſolution proves of a red co- 
cad ey burning of the vinous ſpirit, a neutral liquor 


* A ſolution of ſalt of amber in water, ſaturated 
Vor. III. | 


F 


when exſiccated by heat, deliquiated in the air, lea- 
viog a conſiderable proportion of an earthy, unctuous 
matter. Being again gently inſpiſſated, it left a 
browniſh ſalt, very ſoluble, weighing one half more 
than the ſalt of amber employed. This ſalt efferveſ- 
ced with the vitriolic and nitrous acids : the vapour, 
which exhaled, was not acid, but oily and ſulphureous. 
On repeating the experiment, and fully ſaturating the 
alkali with the ſalt of amber, the neutral ſalt made no 
efferveſcence with theſe acids. This ſalt did not per- 
fectly melt before a blow-pipe ; continued in the fire 
for ſome time, it efferveſced with aqua fortis. In diſ- 
tillation it yielded a bitter, oily, alkaleſcent ſpirit, 
much reſembling the ſpirit of tartar; and towards the 
end, an empyreumatic oil. The reſiduum elixated, 
yielded the alkaline ſalt again of a brown colour. 
Salt of amber efferveſces ſtrongly with volatile 
alkalies; and, on ſaturation, forms with them an oil 
ammoniacal liquor, which, in diſtillation, totally ariſes 
in a fluid form, except that a {mall portion of a pe- 
2 oily, ſaline matter concretes towards the 
end, | ' 
* On diſtilling {alt of amber with an equal quanti- . 


ty of common tal ammoniac, an acid marine ſpirit the acids of 


came over, of a ſtrong ſmell, and a brown colour: ſal ammo- 


afterwards, a little white ſal ammoniac ſublimed ; at die and ni. 


tre, 


length aroſe ſuddenly a large quantity of a fuliginous 
or vituminous matter, leaving behind a {mall portion 
of a like ſhining black ſubſtance. The coaly matter 
was conſiderably more in quantity than the falt of am- 
ber employed. On treating it with nitre, red va- 
pours aroſe, and the mixture detonated with vio- 
lence. A mixture of it with borax, frothed and ſwel- 
led up much more than borax by itſelf; and, on rai- 
ſing the fire, yielded only ſome oily drops; the acid 
being deſtroyed by this ſalt, as by fixed alkalies and 
quicklime. 


1 
« Spirit of ſea-ſalt, poured upon one-fourth its Purified by 


weight of ſalt of amber, made ſcarce any ſolution in the marine 
the cold: on the application of heat, nearly the whole 4d. 
coagulated into the conſiſtence of a jelly. In diſtilla- 
tion, the ſpirit of ſalt aroſe firſt; then almoſt the whole 

of the ſalt of amber, partly like firm butter, partly like 
long ſtriated plumous alum, very pure, and of a fine 
white colour, its oily matter being changed into a 
coal at the bottom. The ſalt, thus purified, makes 

no precipitation in the ſolution of ſilver, and conſe- 
quently retains nothing of the marine acid ; nor does 

it precipitate ſolution of quicklime made in ſpirit of 
ſalt, and conſequently contains nothing vitriolic. If 
any of the mineral acids was contained in this ſalt, it 
could not here eſcape diſcovery; the oil, which in the 
rough ſalt is ſuppoſed to conceal the acid, being in this 

oceſs ſeparated. 

& Aqua fortis being poured upon one-fourth its 
weight of ſalt of amber, extracted a yellowiſh colour 
from it in the cold, but diſſolved little : on the appli- 
cation of heat, the whole diſſolves into a clear liquor, 
without any coagulation : if the ſalt is very oily, the 
ſolution proves red. In diſtillation, greateſt part a- 
riſes in a liquid form, with only a very ſmall quantity 
of concrete ſalt. The ſpirit does not act upon gold, 

it D but 
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with a pure alkaline lixivium, yielded, on inſpiſſation, a PR AC, 
ſaline matter, which would not cryſtallize, and which, EET” 
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Practice but diſſolves ſilver, and quickſilver, as at firſt ; a proof 
that it has received no marine acid from the ſalt of 
amber. : 

Oil of vitriol being added to twice its weight of 
ſalt of amber diluted with a little water, a moderate 
fire elevated an acidulous liquor, which appeared to 
proceed from the ſalt of amber; for its making no 
change in ſolution of fixed ſal ammoniac, ſhewed it 
not to be vitriolic. On continuing the diſtillation by 
a ſtronger fire, greateſt part of the ſalt ariſes unde- 
ſtroyed, and the oil of vitriol along with it; a black, 
light, porous earth remaining. | 

« Equal parts of quicklime and ſalt of amber gave 
over in diſtillation only an acidulous phlegm ; the reſi- 
duum, elixated with water, yielded a folution of the 
lime in the acid of amber, reſembling a ſolution of the 
ſame earth in vegetable acids, precipitable by alkaline 
ſalts, and by the vitriolic acid. Lime added to a wa- 
tery ſolution of ſalt of amber, diſſolves with ſome ef- 
ferveſcence; after which, the whole coagulates into 
the conliſtence of a jelly: this, diluted with water, 
proves ſimilar to the foregoing ſolution, 

Solution of ſalt of amber makes no precipitation 
in ſolutions of ſilver or quickſilver. It diffolves zinc, 
as all acids do: fixed alkalies precipitate the zinc: the 
volatile do not; and when a ſufficient quantity of the vo- 

latile has been added, the fixed make no, precipitation. 
It acts exceeding ſlowly and difficultly upon copper; 
but corrodes calcined copper in a ſhorter time. It ſoon 
corrodes iron, by coction, into a crocus, and diflolves 
a part into a liquid form: the ſolution has little colour; 
but alkaline ſalts readily diſcover that it holds iron, by 
rendering it turbid and whitiſh, and throwing down 
a conſiderable quantity of a greeniſh calx.“ 


316 XII. Of Fixed ALKALINE SALTS. 


How procu= Of theſe there are two kinds; the vegetable, and 

1 mineral, (fee no 23.) The firſt is never found by 
itſelf, and but rarely in combination with any acid; 
bur is always prepared from the afhes of burnt vege- 
tables. The ſecond is found native in ſome parts of 
the earth. It is likewiſe found, in very large quan- 
tities, combined with the marine acid, in the waters of 
the ocean, and in the bowels of the earth ; thus for- 
ming the common alimentary ſalt. It is alſo produced 
from the aſhes of certain ſea- plants, and of the plant 
called tali; from whence both the mineral and vege- 

217 table alkalies have taken their name. 


oY perable The vegetable alkali dithcultly aſſumes a cryſtalline 
1 form; nevertheleſs, it may be partially united with 


ſome zcids in ſuch a manner as to cryſtallize, and loſe 
its property of deliquiating in the air, without, at the 
tame time, ceaſing to be an alkali. Of this we have'an 
example in the acid of ants above mentioned. Some- 
thing of the fame kind we have obſerved in treating 
vegetable fixed alkali with ſpirit of wine. A gallon 
of pretty ſtrong ſpirit of wine being drawn over from 
pound of ſalt of tartar, a black unctuous liquor was 
teft, which ſhot into cryſtals very much reſembling 
vitriolated tartar, and which did not deliquiate in the 
air, but were nevertheleſs ſtrongly alkaline. 

The mineral alkali in its naturabſtate always aſſumes 
a cryſlalline form, ſomewhat reſembling that of ſal 
mirabile. It docs not deliquiate in the air, nor does it 
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P 
ſeem to have ſo ſtrong an attraction for water even p ws! 
when in its moſt cauſtic ſtate, as the vegetable Alkat; cry 
hence mineral alkali is preferable to it in making (va if 
which is always of a firmer confiſtence with — 

than with vegetable alkali. If vegetable alkali is com. ch 
bined with ſpiritof ſalt, ſome change ſeems to be thereby the vis 
induced upon it; as the ſalt produced by expelling the table: 
marine acid by means of the vitriolic, and then cryſtal. 
lizing the mals, cryſtallizes differently from vitriola. 
ted tartar. Whether the vegetable alkali might b 
this means be entirely converted into the mineral, de. 
ſerves a further inquiry. 

Both vegetable and mineral alkalies, when applied Die 
to the tofigue, have a very ſharp, pungent, and uri. between 
nous taſte ; but the vegetable conſiderably more ſo than ve 

the mineral. They both unite with acids, and form ut 
different neutral ſalts with them: but the vegetable al. _ 
kali ſeems to have rather a greater attraction for acids 
than the other; although this difference is not ſo great, 
as that a neutral ſalt, formed by the union of mineral 
alkali with any acid, can be decompoſed by an addition 
of the vegetable aKkali. . | 

Both vegetable and mineral alkali appear to be Comp 
compoled of an exceedingly cauſtic ſalt united with a of aa N 
certain quantity of fixed air: (See Alk, ne 10.) This itil +2 
may be increaſed ſo far, as to make the vegetable alkali «ny dyed 
aſſume a cryſtalline form and loſe great part of its al- It 
kaline properties; but as the adheſion of great part of 
this air is very light, it eaſily ſeparates by a gentle 
heat. Some part, however, is obſtinately retained ; 
and the alkali cannot be deprived of it by the mot 
violent calcination per ſe. The only method of de- 
priving it entirely of its fixed air, is by mixing an al- 
kaline ſolution with quicklime. | 


223 


Fixed Alkalies combined with Sulphur. 1 


The produce of this is the red fetid compound cal- Rev! 
led hepar ſulphuris, or liver of ſulpur. It may be plu 
made by melting ſulphur with a gentle heat, and ſtir- 
ring into it, while melted, four times its weight of dry 
alkaline ſalt. The whole readily melts and forms a 
red maſs of a very fetid fmell, and which deliquiates 
in the air. If ſulphur is boiled in a ſolution of fixed 
alkaline ſalt, a like combination will take place. 

In this proceſs, when the hepar is made either in 
the dry or the moiſt way, the fixed air of the alkali is 
diſcharged, according to Dr Prieſtley's obſervation. 
Neither does a fixed alkali, when combined with fixed 
air, ſcem capable of uniting with ſulphur ; nor will 
the union be accompliſhed without heat, unleſs the al- 
kali is already in a cauſtic ſtate, Hence a cold ſolution 
of hephar ſulpharis may be decompounded, partly at ; 
leaſt, by fixed air. On adding an acid, however, the De 
decompoſition takes place much more rapidly ; and the _ 
ſulphur is precipitated to the bottom, in form of 3 
white powder. 

During the precipitation of the ſulphur from an al- 
kali, by means of acids, a thick white ſmoke ariſes, 0 
a molt fetid ſmell, and ſuffocating nature this ſmoke 
ſeems to approach more nearly to the nature of pure 

phlogiſton, than any ſubſtance that hath been hitherto 
obſerved. It burns quietly, without exploſion, on * 
candle's being held in it. Calces of ſilver, lead, rob 
or biſmuth, are rendered black by it. Hence, — 
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thing is wrote with a ſolution of lead, and a ſolution Fixed Alkalies combined with Eſſential Oils, Pracrtics 
2 of hepar ſulphuris is paſſed over it when dry, the . 
$23 


iting. formerly inviſible, will immediately appear 
We "nb — colour. Silver, in li Re 
* ſtate, is prodigiouſly blackened either by rhe contact 
wpoſ- f this vapour, or by being immerſed in a ſolution of 
wot he hepar ſulphuris itſelf. Litharge 1s inſtantly re- 
ſtored to its metallic ſtate, on being immerſed even 

14 in a cold ſolution of hepar ſulphuris. : 
ito By being united with an alkali, the acid of ſulphur 
falphur ſeems very much diſpoſed to quit the phlogiſton. If a 
pole to 7 11tion of hepar ſulphur is expoſed to the air for 
the me time, it is ſpontaneouſly decompoſed ; the phlo- 
| giſton of the ſulphur flying off, and the acid remaining 
united with the alkali into a vitriolated tartar. This 
decompoſition takes place ſo remarkably, when liver 
of ſulphur 1s diſſolved in water, that, by a ſingle eva- 
poration to dryneſs, it will be almoſt totally changed 
into vitriolated tartar. If this ſubſtance, in a dry ſtate, 


The volatility of theſe oils in a great meaſure hin- „ 327 
ders them from being acted upon by alkalies: never- ſoap. 
theleſs combinations of this kind have been attemp- 
ted; and the compounds ſo produced have been called 
Starkey's ſoap, from one Starkey a chemiſt who en- 
deavoured to volatilize ſalt of tartar by combining it 
with oil of turpentine. His method was, to put dry 
ſalt of tartar into a matraſs, and pour upon it eſſential 
oil of turpentine to the height of two or three fingers 
breadth. In five or ſix months, a part of the alkali 
and oil were combined into a white ſaponaceous com- 
pound. This muſt be ſeparated from the mixture, 
and more of it will afterwards be formed by the ſame 
method. 

Chemiſts, imagining this ſoap to be poſſeſſed of con- 
ſiderable medical virtues, have endeavoured by various 
methods to ſhorten this tedious proceſs. Of theſe one 


4 q ee e of the moſt expeditious is that recommended by Mr 
be expoſed to a mo rien da Fir endo ads which conſiſts in triturating, for a long time 
maſs kept conſtantly ſtirring, a like decompoſition alkaline ſalt upon a porphyry, and adding oil of tur- 
kr paged; _ 1 ſulphur will fly off, pentine during the trituration. According to him, the 

225 and in ; ? 


| thick reſinous part of the oil only can combine with 
als nd Liver of ſulphur i doe ſolvent of metallic mat- the ſalt and, during the time this combination is ef- 
poo ters; all of which, except zinc, it attacks, particular- fected, the 24 re ſubtile and attenuated parts will fly 
„ fy in fuſion. it fem 7 ve god more eflectu- off. Hence he finds, that the operation is conſide- 
ally than other metals ; (fee Sect, III.) This com- .rably abridged by the addition of a little turpentine, or 
pound alſo diſſolves vegetable coals, even by the hu- 
mid way; and theſe ſolutions, if ſuffered to ſtand in 
the open air, always precipitate a black powder, no 
other than the coal they had diſſolved, in proportion 
to the quantity of hepar ſulphuris decompoſed. When 
vegetable coal is thus diſſolved by liver of ſulphur in 
futon, it is of a much deeper red than in its natural 
ſtate. The ſolution in water is of a green colour. 


common ſoap. The moſt expeditious of all, how - | 
ever, is that mentioned by Dr Lewis; which conſiſts | 
in heating the alkali red hot, and then throwing it | 


into oil of turpentine, ſtirring them well rogether ; 
on which they immediately unite into a ſaponaceous 
maſ<, g ; 

This kind of ſoap is ſubject to great alterations from | 
keeping; particularly the loſs of its colour, and a kind 1 
Fixed Alkalies combined with Expreſſed Oils. of decompoſition occaſioned by the extraction of an 1 h 
22 1 
5 


1 3 acid from the oil of turpentine, which unites with the 
v0ap. OP r in 2 alkali, and cryſtallizes not only all over the ſurface, but þ 
' 


CE ; in the very ſubſtance of the ſoap. The nature of this 
trade, ſee Soar, The ſoap which is uſed in medi. ſalt is unknown, but certainly deſerves conſideration. 
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cine, is prepared without heat, in the following man- 


ner, according to the author of the Chemical Dictio- Fixed Alkalies combined with [h/ogiſton. - ! 
nary. / . . . . SJ . | 
One part of quicklime, and two parts of good This combination is effected by calcining them with * 


« Spaniſh ſoda” (the ſalt prepared from the aſhes of the the charcoal either of vegetable or L Free 
herb kali), © are boiled together during a ſhort time The conſequence is, that they are greatly altered in k 
ein an iron caldron. This lixivium is to be filtered, their properties; ſometimes ſo much, as ro be unable 1 
% and evaporated by heat, till a vial, capable of con- to precipitate calcareous earths from their ſolut ions in i 
* taining an ounce of water, ſhall contain an ounce acids. Metallic ſolutions precipitared by them in this 'Þ 
« and 216 grains of this lixivium. One part of this ſtate, aſſume different colours. (See Sect, III. Iron.) 1 
* lixivium is to be mixed with two parts of oil of 
* olives, or of ſweet almonds, in a glaſs or ſtone- 
* ware veſſel, The mixture ſoon becomes thick and | 1 
4 white; and muſt be ſtirred from time to time with — Theſe differences we muſt conceive to ariſe from 
. an iron ſpatula. The combination is gradually com- ſome proportion of the oily and phlogiſtic matter of | | þ 
pleated, and in ſeven or eight days a very white the vegetable remaining in the aſhes from whence the . 
| 
| 


Differences obſerved between Fixed Alkalies obtain- i 
ed from different Vegetables, 1 


and firm ſoap is obtained.“ ſalts are extracted; for when reduced to their utmoſt 

In attempting combinations of this kind, it is abſo- purity, by repeated calcinations in a ſtrong fire, and 
lutely neceſſary that the alkali be deprived of its fixed deliquiations in the air, all of them, the marine alkali 
ar as much as poſſible ; otherwiſe the ſoap will be excepted, appear to be the very ſame. 1 24 
quite unctuous and ſoft : for fixed alkalies have a great- On this ſubje&t Mr Gmelin has given a great num- r Gme. 
cr attraction for fixed air than for oil, and hence ſoap ber of experiments in the fifth volume of the Com lin's experi- 
's decompounded by blowing fixed air into a ſolution mentaria Petropolitaua; and found very conſiderable ments. 
Ait in water. differences, not only between the alkaline ſalts, but 
. lizewiſe 
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Pxacrics likewiſe the pure vegetable earths obtained from dif- 


ferent vegetables by burning. (Sce Sect. II. Vege- 
table Earth.) The ſalts of the ſeveral plants exa- 
mined were prepared with great care, and all of 
them exactly in the ſame manner; each vegetable 
being burnt in a ſeparate crucible, with the ſame de- 
Pre of fire, till no remains of coaly matter could any 
onger be perceived; and the aſhes elixated in glaſs 
veſſels with cold diſtilled water. The ſalts, thus ob- 
tained, were found to produce different colours, on 
mixture with certain liquors; and to efferyelce in 
very different degrees with acids: certain metallic 
ſolutions were by ſome precipitated, by others only 
rendered thicker, by others both precipitated and 
rendered thick; whilſt ſome occaſioned neither the 
one nor the other of theſe changes, but left the fluid 
clear and tranſparent. Thus, with the vitriolic acid, 
the ſalts of ſouthernwood and ſage ſtruck a pale brown 
colour ; thoſe of pine-tops and rue, a yellow ; that of 
fern, a reddiſh yellow ; and that of ſanicle, a dark leek- 


green : that of dill wy” a leek-green precipitate, ' 


with elegant green flakes floating in the liquor. This 
lait ſalt alſo gave a greeniſh precipitate with the ma- 
rine acid, and a red one with the nitrous. Solution of 
corroſive ſublimate was changed yellow by ſalt of 
ſouthern wood; of a brownilh colour, by that of colt's- 
foot ; of a deep red, by that of wormwood ; and of a 
pitch colour, by that of dill. That of fern threw down 
an opal-colour ; of ſage, a ſulphur- yellow; of elder 
flowers, a citron-yellow ; of ſanicle, a ſaffron- colour; 
and of milfoil a deep-red precipitate. From ſolution 
of ſilver, ſalt of carduus benedifius threw down a 
white ; of camomile, a grey ; of hyſop, a browniſh ; of 
dill, a blackiſh brown ; of ſcabrous, a yellowiſh ; and that 
of pine- tee tops, a ſulpbur-yellow precipitate. Solu- 
tion of vitriol of copper was changed by ſalt of ſou- 
thernwood to a bright ſea- green, by that of dill to an 
unſightly- green, of agrimony to a greeniſn- blue, and 
by that of milſoil to a bright ſky - blue: the ſalt of pen- 
ny-royal made the liquor thick as well as blue, and 
that of feverfew made it thick and green: the ſalt of 
hyſſop threw down a green precipitate, that of ſcurvy- 


rals a blue one, and that of fumitory a greeniſh-blue ; 


whilſt the falt of fern made ſcarcely any change either 
in the colour or conliſtency of the liquor. 


329 XIII. Of VorLaTILE ALKALTE. 


Whence This is a kind of ſalt obtained from. all animal, ſome 
vbtaized: vegetable ſubſtances, and from ſoot, by diſtillation with 
a ſtrong heat; and from all vegetable ſubſtances by pu- 
trefattion, Though a volatile alkali is procurable from 
all putrid animal ſubſtances by diſtillation, yet the pu- 
trefactive proceſs does not ſeem to prepare volatile al- 
kali in all of theſe. Putrid urine, indeed, contains a 
great quantity of alkali ready formed, whence its uſe in 
{couring, &c. but the caſe is not ſo with putrid blood 
or flcfh. Theſe afford no alkali till after the phlegm 
has ariſen; and this they would do, though they had 
not been putrefied. 

Volatile alkali, when pure, appears of a ſnowy 
whiteneſs; has a very pungent ſmell, without any diſ- 
agreeable empyreuma; is very eaſily evaporable, with- 
out leaving any reſiduum; efferveſces with acids much 
more ſtrongly than fixed alkali; and forms with them 


neutral compounds called amm ni acai ſults, whi 
have already defcribed, and which th Aran de Pract 0 erics 


Like fixed alkalies, theſe ſalts contain a great quan 
tity of fixed air, on which their ſolidity depends ; ind 
which may be lo increaſed as perfectiy to neutralize 
and deprive them of their peculiar taſte and finetl. 
When neutralized by fixed air, they have a very 
agreeable pungent taſte, fomewhat reſembling that * 
wear fermenting liquors. When totally deprived of 
fixed air, by means of lime, they cannot be reduced 
to a ſolid form; but are diſſipated in an inviſible and 
exceedingly pungent vapour, called by Dr Prieſtley 
altaline air. When volatile alkaline falt is diſſolved 
in water, the folution is called a vo/atile alkaline ſpirit, 


Diſtillation and Purification of Velatile Alkales, 

The materials moſt commonly ufed for preparing 
volatile alkalies are the ſolid parts of animals, as bones, 
horns, &c. Thefe are to be put into an iron pot of 
the ſhape recommended for ſolution ; (ſee n* 68). 
To this muſt be fitted a flat head having a hole in the 
middle, about two inches diameter. From this a tube 
of plate - iron muſt iſſue, which is to be bent in ſuch a 
manner, that the extremity of it may enter an oil jar, 
through an hole made in its upper part, and dip about 
half an inch under ſome water placed in the lower 
part. The mouth of the jar is to be fitted with a 
cover, luted on very exactly; and having a ſmall hole, 
which may be occaſionally ſtopped with a wooden 
peg. The junctures are to be all luted as cloſe as poſ- 
fible, with a mixture of clay, ſand, and ſome oil; and 
thoſe which are not expoſed to a burning heat, may 
be further ſecured by quicklime and the white of an 
egg, or by means of glue. A fire being now kindled, 
the air contained in the diſtilling veſſel is firſt expel- 
led, which is known by the bubbling of the water; 
and to this vent muſt be given by pulling out the 
wooden peg. A conhderable quantity of phlegm 
will then come over, along with ſome volatile alkali, 
a great quantity of fixable air, and ſome oil. The 
alkali will unite with the water, and likewiſe ſome 
part of the fixed air, the oil {wimming above. A 
great many incoercible vapours, however, will come 
over, to which vent muſt be given from time to time, 
by pulling out the peg. The diſtillation 1s to be con- 
tinued til] all is come over; which may be known by 
the ce ſſation, or very flow bubbling of the water. The 
iron · pipe muſt then be ſeparated from the cover of 
the diſtilling veſſel, leſt the liquid in the jar ſhould 
return into it, on the air being condenſed by its cool- 
ing. In the jar will be a volatile ſpirit, more or lels 
{ſtrong according as there was leſs or more water put 
in, with an exceedingly fetid black oil floating upon it. 

The rectification of the volatile alkali is moſt com- gets 
modiouſly performed at once by combining it with an tion. 
acid; and, as ſpirit of ſalt has the leaſt affinity with 
inflammable matter, it is to be choſen for this pur 
poſe, in preſerence to the vitriolic, or nitrous. 
the ſpirit is exceſſively oily, though already much 
weakened by the admixture of the water in the Jil, 
if a very large quantity was not originally put p- ke 
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uantity of water may ſtill be added, on draw- 
. the fiel. That as little may he loſt as poſ- 
ſible, the ſpirit ſnould be received in a ſtone bottle; 
and the marine acid, likewiſe in a diſtilled ſtate, ad- 
ded by little and little, till the efferveſcence ceaſes. 
The liquor, which is now an impure ſolution of ſal 
ammoniac, is to be left for ſome time, that the oil 
may ſeparate itſelf; it is then to be filtered, evapo- 
rated, and cryſtallized in a leaden veſſel. If the cry- 
{tals are not ſufficiently pure at the firſt, they will 
eaſily become ſo on a ſecond diflolution. 
y al From ſal ammoniac thus obtained pure, the vitriolic 
un alkali may be extricated by diſtillation with chalk, al- 
kaline ſalts, or quicklime. Alkaline ſalts act more 
briſkly than chalk, and give a much ſtronger volatile 
alkali. The ftrength of this, however, we know, 
may be altered at pleaſure, by adding to, or depriving 
it of, its natural quantity of fixed air, Hence, per- 
haps, the beſt method would be, to prepare volatile 
alkalies altogether in a fluid ſtate, by means of quick- 
lime; and then add fixed air to them, by means of 
an apparatus ſimilar to that directed by Dr Prieſtley 
for impregnating water with fixed. air, 


Volatile Alkalies combined with Metals. 


There are only three metals, viz. copper, iron, and 
lead, upon which, while in their metallic form, volatile 
alkalies are capable of acting. Copper-filings are diſ- 
ſolved by volatile alkali, eſpecially in their cauſtic ſtate, 
into a liquor of a moſt admirable blue colour. It is 
remarkable, that this colour depends entirely npon the 
air having acceſs to this ſolution : for if the bottle con- 
taining it is cloſe ſtopt, the liquor becomes colourleſs ; 
but, however, reſumes its blue colour, on being 5 45 
ſed to the air. On evaporation, a blue ſaline maſs is 
obtained, which, mixed with fats, or other inflammable 
matters, tinges their flame green, leaving a red calx of 
copper, ſoluble again in volatile ſpirits as at firſt, *This 
laline ſubſtance has been received into the laſt edition 
of the Edinburgh Diſpenſatory, under the name of 
cuprum ammoniacale, as an antiepileptic. | 
Tue blue mixture of ſolution of copper in aqua for- 
tis with volatile ſpirits, yields ſapphire- coloured cry- 
tals, which diſſolve in ſpirit of wine, and impart their 
colour to it. If, inſtead of cryſtallrzarion, the liquor 
be totally evaporated, the remaining dry matter ex- 
Nodes, in a moderate heat, like aurum fulminans. 
Thisis given as a fact by Dr Lewis; but hath not ſuc- 
cceded upon trial by Dr Black. 

On tlie other two metals, the action of volatile al- 
kalt is dy no means ſo evident: it diſſolves iron very 
low ly into a liquor, the nature of which is not known ; 
and leadis corroded by it into a mucila ginous ſubſtance. 


Yue Alkalies combined with Inflammable Sub- 
HANCEI, | 
P With expreſſed oils, the cauſtic volatile alkali unites 
os {oft unctuous maſs, of a very white colour, im- 
* _ ſoluble in water; and which is ſoon decom- 
ac {pontaneouſly. Compoſitions of this kind are 
4%) men uled for removing” pains,. and ſometimes 
Eh Ane Wich eſſential oils, volatile alkalies may 
lle a ted, either in their dry or liquid form, by means 
ililation, The produce is called ſal volatile al- 
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than in a dry form. The general method of prepa- 
ration is by diſtilling volatile alkali along with eſſential 
oils and ſpirit of wine, or the aromatic ſubſtances 
from whence tlie eſſential oils are drawn. Theſe 
compolitions are variable at pleaſure ; but certain forms 
are laid down in the diſpenſatories, with which it is 
expected that all the chemiſts ſhould comply in the 
preparation of theſe medicines. 


Eau de Luce. 
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This is the name given to an exceedingly volatile Spiritus vo- 
ſpirit, which ſome years ago was pretty much in vogue; latilis ſucci-- 


and indeed ſeems very well calculated to anſwer all hatus. 
the purpoſes for which volatile alkalies can be uſeful, 
It was of a thick white colour, and ſmelled ſomewhat 
of oil of amber. A receipt appeared in Lewis's dif- 
penſatory for the preparation of this fluid, under the 
name of ſþiritus volatilis ſurcinatus., The method 
there directed, however, did not ſucceed ; becauſe 
thongh the alkaline ſpirit is capable of keeping a ſmall 
quantity of oil of amber ſuſpended, the colour is greatly 
more dilute than that of genuine eau de luce. In the 
Chemical Dictionary we have the following receipt : 
& Take four ounces of rectified ſpirit of wine, and in 
it diflolve 10 or 12 grains of white ſoap ; filter this 
ſolution ; then diſſolve in it a drachm of rectified oil 
of amber, and filter again. Mix as much of this ſolu- 
tion with the ſtrongeſt volatile ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, 
as will be ſufficient, when thoroughly ſhook, to give it 
a beautiful milky appearance. If upon its ſurface be 
formed a cream, ſome more of the oily ſpirit muſt be 
added,” . 

This receipt likewiſe ſeems inſufficient. For the oil: 
of amber does not diſſolve in ſpirit of Wine: neither 
is it probable that the {mall quantity of ſoap made ule. 
of could be of any ſervice ; for the ſoap would diſſolve 
perſectly in the alkaline ſpirit, without ſuffering any 
decompoſition. The only method which we have 
found to anſwer is the following. Take an ounce, or 
any quantity at pleaſure, of balſamum Canadenſe ; place 
it in a ſmall china baſon, in a pan of boiling water, and 
keep it there till a drop of it taken out appears of a. 
reſinous conſiſtence when cold. Extract a tincture 
from this reſin with good ſpirit of wine; and having, 
impregnated your volatile ſpirit with oil of amber, la- 
vender, or any other eſſential oil, drop in as much of 
the ſpiritons tincture as will give it the defired colour. 
If the volatile ſpirit is very ſtrong, the eau de luce will 
be thick and white, like the cream of new milk ; nor is 
it ſubject to turn brown with keeping. 


Volatile Tin&ure of Spe. 


This is a combination of the canſtic volatile alkali, 
or ſpirit of fal ammoniac, with quicklime. It is uſually 
directed to be made by grinding lime with the ſul- 
phur, and afterwards with the ſal ammoniac, and di- 
ſtiling the whole in a retort; but the produce is by 
this method very. ſmall, and even the ſucceſs uncertain, 
A preferable method ſeems to be, to impregnate the 
ſtrongeſt cauſtic volatile ſpirit with the vapour which 
ariſes in the decompoſition of hepar ſulphuris by means 
of an acid, in the ſame manner as directed for impre g- 
nating water with fixed air. See AIR, ne 49. 
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ofſaum ; it is much more frequently uſed in a liquid Pzxacrtrios 
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Sympathe- 
tic ink. 
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This preparation has a moſt nauſeous fetid ſmell, which 
ſpreads to a conſiderable diſtance ; and the effluvia will 
blacken ſilver or copper, if barely placed in the neigh- 
bourhood of the unſtopped bottle. This property ren- 
ders it capable of forming a curious kind of ſympathe- 
tic ink; for if paper is wrote upon with a ſolution of 
ſaccharum ſaturni, the writing, which diſappears when 
dry, will appear legible, and of a browniſh black, by 
barely holding it near the mouth of the bottle contain- 
ing volatile tincture of ſulphur. The vapours of this 
tincture are ſo exceedingly penetrating, that it is ſaid 
they will even penetrate through a wall, ſo as to make 
a writing with ſaccharum ſaturni appear legible on the 
other ſide; but this is much to be doubted. 


XIV. Of the Py noMEnAa reſulting from different 
mixtures of the Acid, Neutral, and Alkaline Sa Lrs, 
already treated of. 


1. If concentrated oil of vitriol is mixed with ſtrong 
ſpirit of nitre, or ſpirit of ſalt, the weaker acid will 
become exceedingly volatile, and emit very elaſtic 
fumes ; ſo that if a mixture of this kind is put into a 
cloſe ſtopt bottle, it will almoſt certainly burſt it. The 
ſame effect follows upon mixing ſpirit of ſalt and ſpi- 
rit of nitre together. In this caſe, both acids become 
ſurpriſingly volatile; and much of the liquor will be 
diſſipated in fumes, if the mixture is ſuffered to ſtand 
ſor any conſiderable time. Such mixtures ought there- 
fore to be made only at the time they are to be uſed. 

2. If vitriolated tartar is diſſolved in an equal quan- 
tity of ſtrong ſpirit of nitre, by heating them together 
in a matraſs, the ſtronger vitriolic acid will be diſpla- 
ced by the weaker nitrous one, and the liquor, on 
cooling, will ſhoot into cryſtals of nitre. The ſame 
thing happens alſo upon diſſolving vitriolated tartar, 
or Glauber's ſalt, in ſpirit of ſalt. This obſervation 
we owe to Monſ. Beaume. It ſeems to ſtrike directly 
againſt the commonly received opinion of an eſſential 
ſuperiority of ſtrength in the vitriolic acid over the 
nitrous and marine acids; and would inſinuate that one 
acid diſplaced another, not according to its quality but 
according to its quantity. | 

3. If vitriolated tartar, or Glauber's ſalt, is diſſolved 
in water, and this ſolution mixed with another con- 
ſiſting of calcareous earth, ſilver, mercury, lead, or 
tin, diffolved in the nitrous or marine acids, the vitrio- 
lic acid will leave the fixed alk:ili with which it was 
combined, and, uniting with the calcareous earth or 
metal, fall with it to the bottom of the veſſel. This 
decompoſition takes place only when the vitriolic acid 
meets with ſuch bodies as it cannot eaſily diſſolve in- 
to a liquid, ſuch as thoſe we have juſt now menti- 
oned : for tkough vitriolated tartar is mixed with a 
ſolution of iron, copper, &c. in the nitrous or marine 
acids, no decompoſition takes place. The caſe is not 
altered, whatever acid is made uſe of; for the marine 
acid will effectually ſeparate filver, mercury, or lead, 
from the vitriolic or nitrous acids. This, as well as 
the laſt obſervation, ſhews us, that the attractive power 
between acids and alkalies or metals, is exceedingly 
weakened by water. 

4. According to Dr Lewis, if a ſolution of vitriola- 


ted tartar is dropt into lime- Water, the acid will unite- 


with the lime, and precipitate with it in an indiſſoluble 


tion of iron only. Thus, if green vitriol is mixed with 


a concrete form, by being united with a large quan- 


luble. By this means, vitriolated tartar, or cream of 


Part] 


ſelenite, the alkali remaining in' the water in a pure Pri 
11 


and cauſtic ſtate. 

5. If green vitriol is mixed with any ſolution con- 
taining ſubſtances which cannot be diſſolved into x li- 
quid by the vitriolic acid, the vitriol will be immedi. 
ately decompoſed, and the liquor will become a ſolu- 


a ſolution of ſaccharum ſaturni, the vitriolic acid im. 
mediately quits the iron for the lead, and falls to the 
bottom with the latter, leaving the vegetable acid of 
the ſaccharum ſaturni to combine with the iron, 

6. If ſolution of tin in aqua regia is mixed with ſo. 
lution of ſaccharum ſaturni, the marine acid quits the 
tin for the lead contained in the ſaccharum; at the 
ſame time, the acetous acid, which was combined with 
the lead, is unable to diſſolve the tin which was be. 
fore kept ſuſpended by the marine acid. Hence, both 
the ſaccharum ſaturni, and ſolution of tin, are very ef- 
fectually decompoſed, and the mixture becomes en- 
tirely uſeleſs. Dyers and callico- printers ought to at- 
tend to this, who are very apt to mix theſe two ſolu- 
tions together; and no doubt many of the faults of 
colours dyed or printed in particular places, ariſe from 
injudicious mixtures of a ſimilar kind. See DyEINSG. 

7. If mild volatile alkali, that is, ſuch as remains in 


tity of fixed air, is poured into a ſolution of chalk in 
the nitrous or marine acids, the earth will be preci- 
pitated, and a true ſal ammoniac formed. If the 
whole is evaporated to dryneſs, and a conſiderable 
heat applied, the acid will again part with the alkali, 
and combine with the chalk. Thus, in the purifica- 
tion of volatile alkalies by means of ſpirit of falt, the 
ſame quantity of acid may be made to ſerve a number 
of times, This will not hold in volatile ſpirits prepa- 
red with quicklime. 

8. If equal parts of ſal ammoniac and corroſive ſub- Si 
limate mercury are mixed together and ſublimed, they broth 
unite in ſuch a manner as never to be ſeparable from 
one another without decompoſition. The compound 
is called /a/ alembroth ; which is ſaid to be a very pow- 
erful ſolvent of metallic ſubſtances, gold itſelf not ex- 
cepted. Its powers in this, or any other reſpect, are 
at preſent but little known. By repeated ſublima- 
tions, it is ſaid, this ſalt becomes entirely fluid, and 
refuſes to ariſe in the ſtrongeſt heat. | 

9. If vitriolic acid is poured upon any ſalt difficult 
of ſolution in water, it becomes then very eaſily ſo- 


tartar, may be diſſolved in a very ſmall quantity of 
water. 


SECT. II. Earths. 


Tux general diviſions and characters of theſe ſub- 
ſtances we have given, n® 33.; and moſt of their com- 
binatlons with ſaline ſubſtances have been already men. 
tioned. In this ſection, therefore, we have to take 
notice only of their various combinations wich ww 
another, with inflammable, or metallic ſubſtances, CC, 
As they do not, however, act upon one 2 
ſubjected to a vitrifying heat, the changes then in 5 
ced upon them come more properly to be treate , 
under the article Gr. ass. Upon metallic, and e 
mable ſubſtances, (ſulphur alone excepted), the) 795 
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little effect; and therefore, what relates to theſe 
combinations ſhall be taken notice of in the following 
ſections. We ſhall here confine ourlelves to ſome re- 
markable alterations in the nature of particular earths 
by combination with certain ſubſtances, and to the 


phoſphoric quality of others. 


(1. Tranſmutation of FLINTs into an EARTH ſolu- 
ble in acids. 

This is effected by mixing powdered flints with 
alkaline ſalt, and melting the mixture by a ſtron 
fre, The melted maſs deliquiates in the air, like 
alkaline ſalts ; and if the flint is then precipitated, 
it becomes ſoluble in acids, which it entirely reliſted 
before. g | ; . | 

In this proceſs the alkali, by its union with the flint, 
js deprived of its fixed air, and becomes canſtic. To 
this cauſticity its ſolvent power is owing ; and there- 
fore the flint may be precipitated from the alkali, not 
only by acids, but by any ſubſtance capable of furniſh- 
ing fixed air; ſuch as magneſia alba, or volatile alkali. 

he precipitate in both caſes proves the ſame ; but the 
nature of it hath not hitherto been determined. Some 
have conjectured that the vitriolic acid exiſted in the 
flint; in which caſe, the alkali made uſe of in this pro- 
ceſs, ought to be partly converted into vitriolated tar- 
tar, 


2. Of PhosPnoRIC Earths. 


Theſe are ſo called from their property of ſhining 
in the dark. The moſt celebrated and anciently 
known of this kind is that called the Belognian ſtone, 
from Bologna, a city in Italy, near which it is found. 
The diſcovery, according to Lemery, was accidentally 
made by a ſhoe-maker called Vincenzo Caſciarolo, who 
uſed to make chemical experiments. This man, ha- 
ving been induced to think, from the great weight and 
luſtre of theſe ſtones, that they contained ſilver, ga- 
thered ſome, and calcined them ; when carrying them 
into a dark place, probably by accident, he oblerved 
them ſhining like hot coals. 

Mr Margraaff deſcribes the Bolognian ſtone to be 
an heavy, ſoft, friable, and cryſtallized ſubſtance, in- 
capable of efferveſcence with acids before calcination 
in contact with burning fuel. Theſe properties ſeem 
to indicate this ſtone to be of a ſelenitic or gypſeous 
nature. 

When theſe ſtones are to be rendered phoſphoric, 
ſuch of them ought to be choſen as are the cleaneſt, 
belt cryſtallized, moſt friable and heavy; which ex- 
foliate when broken, and which contain no heteroge- 
ncous parts. They are to be made red hot in a cru- 
cible ; and reduced to a very fine powder in a glaſs- 
mortar, or upon a porphyry. Being thus reduced to 
powder, they are to be formed into a paſte with mu- 
cilage of gum tragacanth, and divided into thin cakes. 

neſe are to be dried with a heat which at laſt is to 
be made pretty conſiderable. An ordinary reverbe- 
rating furnace is to be filled to three quarters of its 
height with charcoal, and the fire is to be kindled. 

pon this charcoal, the flat ſarfaces of the cakes are 
reſt, and more charcoal to be placed above them, 
5 * fil the furnace. The furnace is then to be 
ered with its dome, the tube of which is to remain 
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open; all the coal is to be conſumed, and the furnace Pxacrice. 
is to be left cool; the cakes are then to be cleanſed | 
from the aſhes by blowing with bellows upon them. 
When they have been expoled 3 {ome minutes, 
to light, and afterwards carried to a dark place, they / 
will ſeem to ſhine like hot coals ; particularly if the 
perſon obſerving them has been ſometime in the dark, 
or have ſhut his eyes, that the pupils may be ſufficient- 
ly expanded. After this calcination through the coals, 
if the ſtones be expoſed to a ſtronger calcination, dn- 
ring a full half hour, under a their phoſphoric 
quality will be rendered ſtronger. 341 

From attending to the qualities of this ſtone, and Analyſis of 
the requiſites for making this phoſphorus, we are na- the phoſ- 
turally led to think, that the Bolognian phoſphorus is Phlorus. 
no other than a compoſition of ſulphur and quicklime.. 

The ſtone itſelf, in its natural ſtate, evidently contains 
vitriolic acid, from its not efferveſcing with acids of 
any kind. This acid cannot be expelled from earthy 
ſubſtances by almoſt any degree of fire, unleſs inflam- 
mable matter is admitted to it. In this cale, part of 
the acid becomes ſulphureous, and flies off; while part 
is converted into ſulphur, and combines with the earth. 
In the above mentioned proceſs, the inflammable mat- 
ter is furniſhed by the coals in contact with which the 
cakes are calcined, and by the mucilage of gum tra- 
acanth with which the cakes are made up. A true 
ſulphur muſt therefore be formed by the union of this 
inflammable matter with the vitriolie acid contained | 
in the ſtone; and part of this ſulphur muſt remain ; 
united to the earth left in a calcareous ſtate, by 
the diſſipation, or converſion into ſulphux, of its 
acid, ? 342” 

In the year 1730, a memoir was publiſhed by. Mr All calcare- 
du Fay, wherein he aſſerts, that all calcareous ſtones, ous ſtones 
whether they contain vitriolic acid or not, are capa- ae, ee 
ble of becoming luminous by calcination; with this ag" * 
difference only, that the pure calcareous ſtones require Fay. 

a ſtronger, or more frequently repeated, calcination 
to convert them into phoſphorus ; whereas thoſe which 
contain an acid, as ſelenites, gypſum, ſpars, &c. be- 
come phoſphoric by a lighter calcination. On the 
contrary, Mr Margraaff aſſerts, that no other ſtones 
can be rendered phoſphoric but thoſe which are ſatu- 
rated with an acid ; that purely calcareous ſtones, ſach- 
as marble, chalk; limeſtone, ſtalactites, &c. cannot be 
rendered luminous, till ſaturated with an acid, previ-- 
ouſly to their calcination.. : 

We have already taken notice, no 193, 225, that the 
compounds formed by uniting calcareous earths with 
the nitrous and marine acids become a kind of phoſpho- 
ri; the former of which emits light in the dark, after 
having been expoſed to the fun through the day; and 3 
the latter becomes luminous by being ſtruck. Signior signior 
Beccaria found, that this phoſphoric quality was ca- Beccaria's 
pable of being given to almoſt all ſubſtances in nature, obſer vate 
metals perhaps excepted. He found that this quality . 
was widely diffuſed among animals, and that even his 
own hand and arm poſſeſſed it in a very conſiderable 
degree. In the year 1775, a treatiſe. on this kind of 344 
phoſphori was publiſhed by B. Wilſon, F. R. S. and fr Wil 
member of the Royal Academy at Upſal. In this trea- ſon's expes- 
tiſe he ſhews, that oyſter-ſhells, by calcination, ac- riments. 
quire the phoſphoric quality in a very great degree, 
eicher. 
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PRACTICE either when combined with the nitrous acid, or with- 


out it, 

The firſt experiment made by our author was the 
pouring ſome aqua fortis, previoully impregnated with 
copper, on a quantity of calcined oyſter-ſhells, fo as 
to form them into a kind of paſte ; he put this paſte 
into a crucible, which was kept in a pretty hot fire fur 
about 30 minutes. Having taken out the maſs, and 
waited till it was cool, he preſented it to the external 
light. On bringing it back ſuddenly into the dark, he 
was ſurpriſed with the appearance of a variety of co- 
Jours hke thoſe of the raiubow, but much more vivid. 
In conſequence of this appearance of the priſmatic 
colours, he repeated the experiment in various ways, 
combining the calcined oyſter-ſhells with different me- 
tals and metallic ſolutions, with the different acids, al- 
kaline and neutral ſalts, as well as with ſulphur, char- 
coal, and other inflammable ſubſtances ; and by all of 
theſe he produced phoſphori, which emitted variouſly 
coloured light. | | 

What is more remarkable, he found that oyſter- 
ſhells poſſeſſed the phoſphoric quality in a ſurpriſing 
degree ; and for this purpole nothing more was requi- 
ſite than putting them into a good ſea- coal fire, and 
keeping them there for ſome time. On ſcaling off 
the internal yellowiſh ſurface of each ſhell, they be- 
come excellent phoſphori, and exhibit the molt vivid 
and beautiful coluurs. As we know that neither the 
vitriolic nor any other, acid ts contained in oyſter- 
ſhells, we cannot as yet ſay any thing ſatisfactory con- 
cerning the nature of this phoſphorus. 


$ 3. Of the VEGETABLE Earth, 


This is produced from vegetables by burning ; and, 
when perfectly pure, by lixiviating the aſhes with wa- 
ter, to extract the ſalt; and then repeatedly calcining 
them, to burn out all the inflammable matter ; and is 
perhaps the ſame, from whatever ſubſtance it was ob- 
tained : in this ſtate, according to Dr Lewis, it is of 
the ſame nature with magneſia. In the ſtate, how- 
ever, in which this earth is procurable by ſimply burn- 
ing the plant, and lixiviating the aſhes, it is conſide- 
rably different, according to rhe different plants from 
which it is obtained. The aſhes of mugwort, ſmall 
centaury, chervil, and dill, are of a browniſh grey ; 
goat's-beard and lungwort afford white aſhes ; thoſe of 
{anicle are whitiſh ; thoſe of Roman wormwood of a 
greeniſh grey; thoſe of rue, agrimony, ſaxifrage, 
brown; thoſe of tanſey, of a duſky green; thoſe of 
dedder, of a fine green; eyebright, ſouthern- wood, 
common wormwood, and ſcabious, afford them grey; 
ſcurvy-graſs, of a whitiſh grey; hyflop, yarrow, and 
ſowbane, of a duſky grey ; melilot, and oak-leaves, 
as alſo plantain, colts-foot, pine-tops, and fumitory, 
of a duſky brown ; penny-royal, of a pale brown, 
with ſome ſpots of white ; elder-flowers, ſage, and 
mother of thyme, afford yellow aſhes ; thoſe of ſtraw- 
berry-leaves are of a pale brimſtone colour; thoſe of 
cat-mint, of a duſky red; of prunella, brick-colourcd ; 
of honey-ſuckle, blue ; of fern, blackiſh ; and thoſe of 
St John's-wort, feverfew, origanum, and pimpernel, 
are all of a deep black. The only uſe to which this 
kind of earth has yet been put, is that of glaſs-making 
and manure. (Sze GLass, and AGRICULTURE.) 
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Scr. III. Of Metallic Subſtances, 
1. Go TLD. 


Tals metal is reckoned of all others the moſt 
fect and indeſtructible. When in its greateſt puri 
it has very little elaſticity, is not ſonorous, its colour 
is yellow, it is exceedingly ſoft and flexible, and is 
more ductile than any other metal whatever. (See 
Corp Leaf, and WikE-DRawinG.) Of all bo. . M 
dies it is the moſt ponderous; its gravity being ＋ 
that of Water, GY to Dr Lewis, as 19,280, or * 
19,290, to I. For its fuſion it requires a low * 

ee of white heat, ſomewhat greater than that in 
which ſilver melts. Whilſt fluid, it appears of a 
bluiſh green colour; when cold, its ſurface looks 
ſmooth, bright, and conſiderably concave :- it ſeems 
to expand more in the act of fuſion, and to ſhrink 
more in its return to ſolidity, than any of the other 
metals; whence the greater concavity of its ſurface, 
Before fuſion it expands the leaſt of all metals, except 
iron. By ſudden cookng becomes, as well as other 
metals, brittle ; which effect has been erroneouſly at- 
tributed to the contact of fuel during fuſion. 

Gold amalgamates very readily with mercury, and 
mingles in fuſion with all the metals. It is remarka- 
bly diſpoſed to unite with iron; of which it diſſolves 
many times its own weight, in a heat not much greater 
than that in which gold itſelf melts; the mixture is of 
a ſilver colour, very brittle, and hard. All the me- 
tals, except copper, debaſe the colour of gold; and, if 
their quantity is nearly equal to that of the gold, alinoſt 
entirely conceal it. All but copper and ſilver deſtroy 
its malleability; but none ſo remarkably as tin and 
lead : a moſt minute portion, even the vapour, of 
theſe metals, renders gold extremely brittle ; though 
a ſmall proportion of gold forms with them compound; 
ſufficiently ductile ; more ſo than either the lead or 
tin by themſelves. When gold is ſtruck during a cer- 
tain time by a hammer, or when violently comprel- 
ſed, as by the wire-drawers, it becomes more hard, 
elaſtic, and leſs ductile ; fo that it is apt to be cracked 
and torn. Its ductility is, however, reſtored by the 
ſame means uſed with other metals, namely, heating 
it red hot, and letting it cool flowly. This is called 


aunealing metals; and gold ſeems to be more affected 3 
by this operation than any other metal. The tenacity gy b 
of the parts of gold is alſo very ſurpriſing ; for a wire ted { 

of -. of an inch in diameter will ſupport a weight fe 
of 500 pounds. ix t. 
Gold is unalterable by air, or water. It never con- Ns p 
tracts ruſt like other metals, The action of the fer- 89 ir 
ceſt furnace-fires occaſions no alteration in it. Kunc- tl 
kel kept gold in a glaſs-houſe furnace for a month, {2 
and Boyle kept ſome expoſed to a great heat fora pe 
ſtill longer time, wirhout the loſs of a ſingle grain. be 
It is ſaid, however, to be diſſipable in the focus of 2 ſi 
large burning mirror. 3 ey 
Mr Boyle relates a very curious and extraordinary 6 : ca 
experiment, which he thought was ſufficient to prove my, cl 
the total deſtrutibility of gold. About an eighth paft j,4 80 
of a grain of powder, communicated by à range bu bo 
was projected upon two drachms of fine gold in l. 1 
6 


ſion, and the matter kept melted for a quarter 1 


acTICE 


ut II. 


ing the fuſion, the matter looked like or- 
Ms gold ; © only once, that his aſſiſtant ob- 
3 it to look exactly of the colour of opal, When 
cold, it was of a dirty colour, and, as it were, over- 
caſt with a thin coat, almoſt like halt-vitrified litharge : 
the bottom of the crucible was overlaid with a vitri- 
fed ſubſtance, partly yellow, and partly reddith brown ; 
with a few ſmall globules, more like impure ſilver than 
old, The metal was brittle, internally like braſs, or 
bell metal; on the touchſtone more. like ſilver than 
gold: its ſpecifie gravity was to that of water only 
as 152 to 1. There Was no abſolute lols of weight. 
By cupellation, 60 grains of this maſs yielded 53 grains 
of pure gold; with {even grains of a ponderous, xed, 
dark- coloured ſubſtance. - | 

We have already mentioned, that in certain cir- 
cumſtances gold is ſoluble in the nitrous and marine 
acids ſeparately. It is, however, always ſoluble by 
the two united, but diſſolves ſlowly even then. 
The moſt commodious method of obtaining this folu- 
tion is, by putting the gold, either in leaves, or gra- 
nulated, or cut into ſmall thin pieces, into a proper 
quantity of aqua fortis ; then adding, by degrees, ſome 

wdered ſal ammoniac, till the whole of the gold is 
diſſolved. By this means a much ſmaller quantity of 
the menſtruum proves ſufficient, than if the fal ammo- 
niac was previouſly diſſulved in the aqua fortis ; the 
conflict, which each addition of the falt raiſes with the 
acid, greatly promoting the diſſolution. Aqua fortis 
of moderate ſtrength will, in this way, take up about 
one-third of its weight of gold; whereas an aqua re- 
gis, ready prepared from the ſame aqua fortis, will 
not take up above one-fifth its weight. Common ſalt 
anſwers better for the preparation of the aqua regis, 
than ſal ammoniac. | 

This ſolution, like all other metallic ones, is corro- 
ſive, It gives a violet colour to the fingers, or to any 
animal matters. If the ſolution is evaporated and 
cooled, yellow tranſparent cryſtals will be formed : 
but, if the evaporation is carried too far, the acids 
with which the gold is combined may be driven from 
it, by heat alone ; and the gold will- be left in the 
{tate of a yellow powder, called calx of gld. 

Gold may be precipitated from its ſolution by thoſe 
ſubſtances which commonly precipitate metals, ſuch 
as alkaline ſalts, and calcareous earths. It may alſo 
be precipitated in a fine purple powder, by tin, or its 
ſolution. 

When fixed alkalies are made uſe of, the precipi- 
tate weighs about one-fourth more than the gold em- 
ployed. With volatile alkalies allo, if they are added 
m no greater proportion than is ſufficient to ſaturate 
the acid, the quantity of precipitate proves nearly the 
lame: but if volatile ſpirit is added in an over- pro- 
portion, it re- diſſolves part of the gold which it had 

wore precipitated, and the liquor becomes again con- 
ſiderably yellow. The whole of the precipitate, how = 
ever, could not be re- diſſolved, either by the mild or 
cauſtic alkali ; nor did either of theſe ſpirits- ſenſibly 
Cilolve, or extract any tinge from precipitates of 
1 had been. thoroughly cdulcorated with 

g Water, 
All the metallic bodies which diſſolve in aqua regia, 


Precipitate gold from it. ö 
Vol. III. rom it. Mercury and copper throw 


ne 


down the gold in its bright metalline form ; the 


others, in that of a calx or powder, which has no me- ___ 


tallic aſpect, Vitriol of iron, though it precipitates 
gold, yet has no effect upon any other metal; hence 
it affords an ealy method of ſeparating gold from all 
other metals. The precipitation with tin fucceeds 


certainly, only when the metal in ſubſtance is uſed, 7" 


and the ſolution of gold largely diluted with water. 
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from other 
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vitriol of 


It is obſervable, that though the gold is precipitated | 


from the diluted ſolution by-tin, yet, if the whole is 
ſuffered to ſtand till the water has in a great meaſure 
exhaled, the gold is taken up afreſh, and only a white 
calx of tin remains. : 

If gold is precipitated from its ſolution in aqua re- 
gia, by a volatile alkali, the precipitate will explode 
with a prodigious force and noiſe if too ſtrongly heat- 
ed. This preparation is called aurum fulminans. The 
reaſon of this exploſion probably is, the ſudden ex- 
panſion of the fixed air contained in the calx, occa- 
ſioned by the deflagration of a ſmall quantity of ni- 
trous ammomacal {alt produced during the precipita- 
ton. 

The exploſion of aurum fulminans is one of the moſt 
violent known in chemiſtry. The report is preceded 
by a flaſh, viſible in the dark ; and, during the ex- 
ploſion, the gold is revived into little granules, which 
may be caught by a proper apparatus. It is not ne- 
ceſſary that fulminating gold ſhould be touched by an 
ignited body, or made red hot, in oi der to make it 
explode. The heat, requiſite for this purpoſe, is in- 
termediate between that of boiling water and the heat 
which makes metals of an obſcure red colour. It a 
little of it is laid upon a ſmooth piece of metal, and 
then heated fo as to explode, the vehement quickneſs 
and ſtrength of rhe exploſion will make a ſmall hollow 
in the metal. From this it has been thought that ful- 
minating gold directed its force only, or chiefly, down- 
wards. This, however, ſeems not to be the cale ; 
but rather, that it acts equally in all directions. Fric- 
tion, likewiſe, and even a friction that is not very con- 
ſiderable, is ſufficient to make this ſubſtance explode; 
and theſe circumſtances render — gold very 
dangerous. The author of the Chemical Dictionary re- 
lates the following accident, to which he ſays he was 
witneſs: “A young man who worked in a labora- 
tory, had put a drachm of fulminating gold into a bottle, 
and had neglected to wipe the inner ſurface of the 
neck of the bottle, to which ſome of the powder ad- 
hered. When he endeavoured to cloſe the bottle, 
the turning of the glaſs ſtopper round, in order to 
make it fit more cloſely, occaſioned ſuch a friction, 
that heat enough was produced to make part of the 
powder explode, By this exlpoſion the young man 
was thrown ſome ſteps: behind, his face and hands 
were wounded by the fragments of the bottle, and his 
eyes were put out. Notwithſtanding this violent ex- 
ploſion, the whole drachm of fulminating gold certainly 
was not exploded; for much of it was afterwards 
found ſcattered about the laboratory.” Of this mil- 
chievous quality the gold may eaſily be deprived, by 
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boiling it in oil of vitriol, or mixing it with ſulphur, Property. 


and burning away the ſulphur. 
If gold is melted with an hepar ſulphuris, compoſed 
of equal parts of ſulphur and fixed alkaline ſalt, the 
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pable of diflolutiim in water without any ſeparation 
of its parts. The ſolution, beſides a nauſeous taſte 
from the ſulphur, has a peculiar penetrating bitter- 
neſs, not diſcoverable in any other metalline ſolution 
made by the ſame means. | 

Though the compoſitions of ſulphur and alkali ſeem 
to unite more intimately with gold than any other 
meta], their affinity with it is but ſlight; copper, or 
iron, added to the matter in fuſion, diſunite, and pre- 
cipitate the gold. The metal thus recovered, and 
purified by the common proceſſes, proves remarkably 
paler · coloured than at firſt. In an experiment rela- 
ted by Dr Brandt, in the Swediſh Memoirs, the puri- 
fied gold turned out nearly as pale as ſilver, without 
any diminution of weight. | 

Gold has been thought to be poſſeſſed of many ex- 
traordinary virtues as a medicine ; which, however, 
are long ago determined to be only imaginary. Ir is 


not indeed very eaſy to prepare this metal in ſuch a 


manner that it can be ſafely taken into the human bo- 
dy. The ſolution in aqua regia is poiſonous ; but if 
any eſſential oil is poured on this ſolution, the gold 
will be ſeparated from the acid, and united to the eſ- 
ſential oil, with which, however, it contracts no laſt- 
ing union, but in a few hours ſeparates in bright 
yellow phlegm to the ſides of the glaſs. Vitriolic ether 
diſſolves the gold more readily and perfectly than the 
common eſſential oils; and keeps it permanently ſu- 
ſpended, the acid liquor underneath appearing colour- 
leſs. The yellow ethereal ſolution poured off, and 
kept for ſome time in a glaſs ſtopt with a cork, ſo that 
the ſpirit may ſlowly exhale, yields long, tranſparent, 
priſmatic cryſtals, in ſhape like thoſe of nitre, and yel- 
low like topaz. What the nature of theſe cryſtals is, 
either as to medicinal effects, or other purpoſes, is 
as yet unknown. | . 

Rectified ſpirit of wine mingles uniformly with the 
ſolution of gold made in acids; if the mixture is ſuffer- 
ed to ſtand, for ſome days, in a glaſs ſlightly covered, 
the gold is by degrees revived, and ariſes in bright 
pellicles to the ſurface. Groſſer inflammable matters, 
wine, vinegar, ſolutions of tartar, throw down the 
gold, in irs metalline form, to the bottom. Gold is 
the only metal which is thus ſeparable from its ſolution 
in acids by theſe ſubſtances; and hence gold may be 
purified by theſe means from all admixtures, and ſmall 
proportions of it in liquors readily diſcovered. 

When the colour of zold 1s by any means rendered 
pale, it may be recovered again by melting it with 
copper, and afterwards ſeparating the copper; or by 
2 mixture of verdigreaſe and ſal ammoniac with vitriol 
or nitre. The colour is alſo improved by fuſion with 


nitre, injecting ſal ammoniac upon it in the fuſion, 


quenching it-in urine, or boiling it in a ſolution of alum. 

When borax is uſed as a flux, it is cuſtomary to add a 

little nitre or ſal ammoniac, to prevent its being made 

pale by the borax.. Juncker reports, that by melt- 

ing gold with four times its weight of copper, ſepara- 

ting the copper by aqua fortis unpurified, then melting 
the gold with the ſame quantity of freſh copper, and 
repeating this proceſs eight or nine times, the gold- 
becomes at length of a deep red colour, which ſuſtains 
the action of lead, antimony, and aqua fortis, 


| 
the ſilver with little or no loſs ; mercury aſſiſted by 9 
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This, next to gold, is the moſt perfect, 6 
ductile of all the 1 Its ſpecific 1 = 
of water nearly as 11 to 1. A ſingle grain has been D 5 
drawn into a wire three yards long, and flatted into a won 
plate an inch broad. In common fires it ſuffers no di- J 
minution of its weight; and, kept in the vehement 
heat of a glaſs-houſe for a month, it loſes no more than 
one ſixty- fourth. In the focus of a large burning. 
glaſs, it ſmokes for a long while, then contracts 
greyiſh aſh on the ſurface, and at length is totally dif. 
lipated. * 

Silver is ſomewhat harder and more ſonorous than 
gold, and is fuſible with a leſs degree of heat. The 
tenacity of its parts alſo is nearly one half leſs than 
that of gold; a ſilver wire of , of an inch diameter 
being unable to bear more than 270 pounds. 

Mercury unites very readily with filver-leaf, or 
with the calx of ſilver precipitated by copper; but 
does not touch the calces precipitated by alkaline ſalts, 1 
The vapours of ſulphureous ſolutions ſtain filyer yel: TIM 
low or black. Sulphur, melted with ſilver, debaſes ſulphur 
its colour to a leaden hue, renders it mare eaſily fu- 
ſible than before, and makes it flow ſo thin as to be 
apt in a little time to penetrate the crucible : in a 
heat juſt below fuſion, a part of the ſilver ſhoots up, 
all over the ſurface, into capillary effloreſcences. A- 
qua fortis does not act upon ſilver in this compound; 
but fixed alkaline ſalts will abſorb the ſulphur, and 
form a hepar ſulphuris, which, however, is capable of 
again diſſolving the metal. If the ſulphurated ſilver is 
mixed with mercury ſublimate, and expoſed to the fire, 
the mercury of the ſublimate will unite with the ſul- 
phur, and carry it up in the form of cinnabar, whilſt the 
marine acid of the ſublimate unites with the ſilver, in- 
to a luna cornea, wh ne 239), which remains at the 
bottom of the glaſs. Fire alone is ſufficient, if conti- 
nued for ſome time, to expel the ſulphur from filver. 33 

From the baſer metals, ſilver is purified by cupella- Puri 
tion with lead. (See REFINING.) It always retains, cn. 
however, after that operation, ſome ſmall portion of 
copper, ſufficient to give a blue colour to volatile ſpi- 
rits, which has been erroneouſly thought to proceed 
from the ſilver itſelf. It is purified from this àdmix- 
ture by melting it twice or thrice with nitre and bo- 
rax. The ſcoria, on the firſt fuſion, are commonly 
blue; on the ſecond, green; and on the third, white, 
which is a mark of the purification being compleated. 

The moſt effectual means, however, of purity: 18 | 
ing ſilver, is by reviving it from luna cornea ; be. 
cauſe ſpirit of ſalt will not precipitate copper 25s Il 
does ſilver. The ſilver may be recovered from u- 
na cornea, by fuſion with alkaline and inflammable 
fluxes; but, in theſe operations, ſome loſs is always 
occaſioned by the diſſipation of part of the volatile 
calx, before the alkali or metal can abſorb its acid. # 


Ms 
Mr Margraaff has diſcovered a method of recovering Vir 
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volatile ſalts, imbibing it by trituration without heat. 
One part of luna cornea, and two of volatile ſalt, are 
to be ground together in a glaſs-mortar, with ſo much 
water as will reduce them to the conſiſtence of a fi 


paſte, for a quarter of an hour or more; five os 
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ure quickſilver are then to be added, with a little capable of being welded, or having two pieces joined PR AC 
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more water, and the triture to be continued for ſome 
hours. A fine amalgam will thus be obtained ; which 
is to be Waſhed with freſh parcels of water, as long 
as any white powder ſeparates. Nearly the whole 
of the ſilver is contained in the amalgam, and may be 


| 3. Cop ER. 

This is one of thoſe metals, which, from their de- 
ſtructibility by fire, and contracting ruſt in the air, 
are called imperfect. Of theſe, however, it is the 
moſt perfect and indeſtructible. It is of a reddiſh co- 
lour when pure ; eaſily tarniſhes in a moiſt air, and 
contracts a green ruſt. It is the moſt ſonorous of 
all the metals, and the hardeſt and moſt - elaſtic 
of all but iron. In ſome of its ſtates, copper is as 
difficulty extended under the hammer as iron, but al- 
ways proves ſofter to the file; and is never found 
hard enough to ſtrike a ſpark with flint or other ſtones ; 
whence its uſe for chiſſels, hammers, hoops, Cc. in 
the gunpowder works. When broke by often bend- 
ing backwards and forwards, it appears internally of 
a dull red colour without any brightneſs, and of a fine 


into one. It requires for its fuſion a ſtronger heat 
then either gold or ſilver, though leſs than that requi- 
ſite to melt iron. When in fuſion, it is remarkably 
impatient of moiſture ; the contact of a little water oc- 


line ſubſtances ; even common water, ſuffered to ſtand 


long in copper-veſlels, extracts ſo much as to gain a 
coppery taſte. It is obſervable, that water is much 
more impregnated with this taſte, on being ſuffered 
to ſtand in the cold, than if boiled for a longer time 
in the veſſel. The ſame thing happens in regard to 
the mild vegetable acids. The confectioners prepare 
the moſt acid ſyrups, even thoſe of lemons and oranges, 
by boiling in clean copper- veſſels, without the prepara- 
tions receiving any ill taſte from the metal; whereas, 
either the juices themſelves, or the ſyrups made from 
them, if kept cold in copper-veſlels, ſoon become im- 
pregnated with a diſagreeable taſte, and with the per- 
nicious qualities of the copper. 


374 
By combination with vegetable acids, copper be- Altered by 


calioning the melted copper to be thrown about with 37 
obtained perfectly pure by diſtilling off the mercury. violence, to the great danger of the by-ſtanders. It --- 45, bg 
The white powder holds a ſmall proportion ſeparable is, nevertheleſs, ſaid to be granulated in the —_ 
by gentle ſublimation ; the matter which ſublimes is works at Briſtol, without exploſion or danger, by let- 
nearly ſimilar to mercurius dulcis. ting it fall in little drops, into a large ciſtern of cold 
The colour of ſilver is debaſed by all the metals, water covered with a braſs-plate. In the middle of 
and its malleability greatly injured by all but gold and the plate is an aperture, in which 1s ſecured with 
copper. The Englith ſtandard-filver contains one part Sturbridge clay a ſmall veſſel, whole capacity is not 
of copper to twelve and one-third of pure ſilver. above a ſpoonful, perforated with a number of minute 
This metal diſcovers in ſome circumſtances a great at- holes, through which the melted copper pafles. A 
traction for lead; though it does not retain any of that ſtream of cold water paſſes through the ciſtern, If 
metal in cupellation. If a mixture of ſilver and cop- ſuffered to grow hot, the copper falls liquid to the bot- 
per be melted with lead in certain proportions, and tom, and runs into plates. t 372 
the compound afterwards expoſed to a moderate fire, Copper, in fuſion, appears of a bluiſh green colour, Calcined. 
the lead and ſilver will melt out together, bringing ve- nearly like that of melted gold. Kept in fuſion for a 
ry little of the copper with them; by this means ſil · long time, it becomes gradually more and more brittle ; 
ver is often ſeparated from copper in large. works. but does not ſcorify conſiderably, nor loſe much of its 
The effect does not wholly depend upon the different weight. It is much leſs deſtructible than any of the 
fuſibility of the metals; for if tin, which is ſtill more imperfect metals, being very difficultly ſubdued even 
fuſible than lead, be treated in the ſame manner with by lead or biſmuth. It kept in a heat below fuſion, 
a mixture of ſilver and copper, the three ingredients it contracts on the ſurface thin powdery ſcales; which, | 
are found to attract one another ſo ſtrongly as to come being rubbed off, are ſucceeded by others, till the | 
all into fuſion together. Again, if filver be melted whole quantity of the metal is thus changed into a ſco- 
with iron, and lead added to the mixture, the ſilver ria or calx, of a dark reddiſh colour. This calx does 
will forſake the iron to unite with the lead, and the not melt in the ſtrongeſt furnace fir es; but, in the fo- | 
iron will float by itſelf on the ſurface. cus of a large burning mirror, runs eaſily into a deep l 
Silver is Purified and whitened externally by boiling red, and almoſt opaque, glaſs. A flaming fire, and 
in a ſolution of tartar and common ſalt. This is no ſtron draught of air over the ſurface of the metal, ; 
other than an extraction of the cupreous particles from greatly promote its calcination. The flame being tinged 
the ſurface of the ſilver, by the acid of the tartar a- of a green, bluiſh, or rainbow colour, is a mark that | 
cuated by the common ſalt. the copper burns. | 373 | 
This metal is very readily ſoluble by almoſt all ſa- Solubility. 


comes in ſome reſpects remarkably altered. Verdi- combina- 

granulated texture, reſembling ſome kinds of earthen greaſe, which is a combination of copper with a kind ©" "_ 

ware. It is conſiderably ductile, though leſs ſo than of acetous or tartarous acid, is partially ſoluble in e : 
either gold or ſilver; and may be drawn into wire as diſtilled vinegar; the reſiduum, on being melted with | 
r o_— or beaten into leaves almoſt as thin as borax and lintſeed oil, yields a brittle metallic ſub- | 
rer * llyer. The tenacity of its parts is very con- ſtance, of a whitiſh colour, not unlike bell-metal. The | | 
wha by for a copper wire of g of an inch dia- copper alſo, when revived from the diſtilled verdi- | 
vd M ſupport a weight of 299; pounds without greaſe, was found. by Dr Lewis to be different from 
; ing. The ſpecific gravity of this metal, accor- the metal before diffolution ; but neither of theſe | 
ng to Dr Lewis, is to that of water as 8.830 to 1. changes have yet been ſufficiently examined. 375 
e. continues malleable when heated red; in Copper, in its metallic ſtate, is very difficultly a- whe $f | 
ch reſpect it agrees with iron; but is not, like iron, malgamated with mercury; but unites with it more ea- ith mere | 
; 11D 2 ſily cury. 
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PzxacTics ſily if divided by certain admixtures. If mercury and 
— yerdigreale be triturated together with common ſalt, 


376 
Dr Lewis's 
metliod. 


377 
Braſs, how 


prepared, 


vinegar, and water, the copper in the verdigreaſe will 
be imbibed by the mercury, and form with it, as Boyle 
obſerves, a curious amalgam, at firſt ſo ſoft as to re- 
ceive any impreſſion, and which, on ſtanding, be- 
comes hard like brittle metals. Braſs-leaf like wiſe 
gives out its copper to mercury, the other ingredient 
of the braſs ſeparating in the form of powder. 

Eaſier methods of amalgamating copper are publiſh- 
ed by Dr Lewis in his notes on Wilſon's chemiſtry, 
p-. 432. His receipts are,—* Diſſolve ſome fine cop- 
per in aqua fortis: when the menſtruum will take up 
no more of the metal, pour it into an iron mortar, 
and add fix times the weight of the copper, of mer- 
cury, and a little common ſalt : grind the whole well 
together with an iron peſtle; and, in a little time, 
the copper will be imbibed by the mercury, and an 
amalgama formed, which may be rendered bright by 
waſhing it well with repeated affuſions of water, 

Another method. Take the muddy ſubſtance which is 
procured in the poliſhing of copper plates with a pu- 
mice ſtone, and grind it well with a ſuitable portion 
of mercury, a little common ſalt, and ſome vinegar, 


in an iron mortar, (a marble one will do, if you make / 


uſe of an iron peſtle,) till you perceive the mercury 
has taken up the copper.” The copper recovered 
from theſe amalgams retains it original colour, with- 
out any tendency to yellow. Even when braſs is 
made ule of for making the amalgam, the recovered 
metal is perfect red copper; the ingredient from 
which the braſs received its yellownels being, as a- 
bove oblerved, ſeparated in the amalgamation. 
Copper is the batis of ſeveral metals for mechanic 
uſes; as braſs, prince's metal, bell- metal, bath-metal, 
white copper, C. Braſs is prepared from copper 
and calamine, with the addition of powdered char- 
coal, cemented together, and at laſt brought into fu- 
ſion. The calamine is to be previouſly prepared by 
cleanſing it from adhering earth, ſtone, or other mat- 
ters; by roaſting, or calcining it; and by grinding it 
into a fine powder. The length of time, and degree 
of heat, requiſite for the calcination of the calamine, 
are different according to the qualities of that mineral. 
The calamine, thus calcined, cleanſed, and ground, is 
to be mixed with about a third or fourth part of char- 
coal duſt, or powdered pit-coal, as is done in ſome 
parts of England, The malleability of the baſis is di- 
miniſhed by the uſe of pit-coal, which is therefore 
only employed for the preparation of the coarſer 
kinds, To this compolition of calamine and coal, 
ſome manufacturers add common ſalt, by which the 
proceſs of making braſs is ſaid to be haſtened. In 
Gouſlar, where the cadmia adhering to the inſides of 
the furnaces is uſed inſtead of the native calamine, a 
ſmall quantity of alum is added, by which they pre- 
tend the colour of the braſs is heightened. With this 
compolition, and with thin plates or grains of copper, 
the crucibles are to be nearly filled. The proportion 
of the calamine to the copper varies according to the 
richneſs of the former, but is generally as three ro two. 


The copper muſt be diſperſed through the compoſition of , enough; and if the fire is long enough continued, a 
calamine and coal; and the whole muſt be covered with the zinc will be evaporated and deſtroyed, ſo that . 


more coal, till the crucibles are full. The crucibles, 


part l 
thus filled, are to be placed in a furnace ſunk in the 9 | 


ground, the form of which is that of the fruſtum of 
hollow cone. At the bottom of the furnace, or = 
ter baſis of the fruſtum, is a circular grate, or -0ay 
plate, This plate is covered with a coat of clay as 
horſe-dung, to defend it from the action of the fire 
and pierced with holes, through which the air main. 
taining the fire paſſes, The crucibles ſtand upon the 
the circular plate, forming a circular row, with one in 
the middle. The fuel is placed betwixt the crucible 
and is thrown into the furnace at the upper part of it 
or the leſſer baſis of the fruſtum. To this upper part 
or mouth of the furnace is fitted a cover made of 
bricks or clay, kept together with bars of iron, and 
pierced with holes. This cover ſerves as a regilter, 
When the heat 1s to be increaſed, the cover muſt be 
partly or entirely taken off, and a free draught is 
permitted to the external air, which paſſes along a 
vault under-ground to the aſh-hole, through the holes 
in the circular grate or plate, betwixt the crucibles, 
and through the upper mouth, along with the ſmoke 
and flame, into an area where the workmen ſtand, 
which is covered with a large dome or chimney, 
through which the ſmoke and air aſcend. When the 
heat 1s to be diminiſhed, the mouth of the furnace 
is cloſed with the lid ; through the holes of which the 
air, ſmoke, and flame paſs. The crucibles ore to be 
kept red-hot during eight or ten hours; and in ſome 
places much longer, even teveral days, according to 
the nature of the calamine. During this time, the 3 
zinc riſes in vapour from the calamine, unites with Lewis's 
the copper, and renders that metal conſiderably more ati. 
fuſible than it is by itlelf. To render the metal very 5 wan 
fluid, that it may flow into one uniform mals at the . 
bottom, the fire is to be increaſed a little before the ; 
crucibles are taken out, for pouring of the fluid me- 
tal into molds. From 60 pounds of good calamine, 
and 40 of copper, 60 pounds of braſs may be obtain- 
ed, notwithſtanding a conſiderable quantity of the zinc 
is diſſipated in the operation. The quantity of braſs 
obtained has been couſtderably augmented fince the 
introduction of the method now commonly practiſed, 
of granulating the copper ; by which means a larger 
ſurface of this metal is expoſed to the vapour of zinc, 
and conſequently leſs of that vapour eſcapes. To 
make the finer and more malleable kinds of braſs, be- 
ſides the choice of pure calamine and pure copper, 
ſome manufacturers cement the braſs a ſecond time 
with.calamine and charcoal; and ſometimes add to it old 
braſs, by which the new is faid to be melioratcd. 
Braſs is brittle when hot; but ſo ductile when cold, 
that it may be drawn into very fine wire, and beat 
into very thin leaves. Its beautiful colour, malleabi- 
lity, and its fuſibility, by which it may be eaſily caſt into 
moulds, together with its being leſs liable to ruſt than 
copper, render it fit for the fabrification of many utenſils. 
Although zinc be fixed to a certain degree in braſs, 
by the adheſion which it contracts with the copper; 
yet when braſs is melted, and expoſed to a violent 
fire, during a certain time, the zinc diſſipates in a- 
urs, and even flames away, if the heat be _ 


Acne 


what remains is copper. ; 
77e Prince's 


- 


- * metal is made by melting zinc in ſubſtance 
err with copper; and all the yellow compound metals 
18 prepared iu imitation of gold, are no other than mix- 
es me · {res of copper With different proportions of that ſe- 
mi-metal, taken either in 1ts- pure ttate, or in its na- 
tural ore calamine, with an addition ſometimes of 
iron-filings, Cc. Linc itſelf unites moſt eaſily with 
the copper ; but calamine makes the_moſt ductile com- 
pound, and gives the yelloweſt colour. Dr Lewis ob- 
ſerves, that a little of the calamine renders the cop- 
r pale; that when it has imbibed about r its own 
weight, the colour inclines to yellow ; that the yel- 
lowneſs increaſes more and more, till the proportion 
comes to almoſt one half ; that on further augmenting 
the calamine, the compound becomes paler and paler, 
and at laſt white, The crucibles, in which the fuſion 
is performed in large works, are commonly tinged by 
the matter of a deep blue colour. 
4 Bell · metal is a mixture of copper and tin; though 
both theſe metals ſingly are malleable, the compound 
proves extremely brittle, Copper is diſſolved by 
melted tin eaſily and intimately, far more ſo than by 
lead, A ſmall portion of tin renders this metal dull- 
coloured, hard, and brittle. Bell-metal is compoſed of 
about ten parts of copper to one of tin, with the ad- 
dition commonly of a little braſs or zinc. A ſmall pro- 
portion of copper, on the other hand, improves the 
colour and conſiſtency of tin, without much injuring 
its ductility. Pewter is ſometimes made from one 
„ part of copper, and twenty or more of tin. 
Lexis's It has long been obſerved, that though tin is ſpeci- 
rrati- fically much lighter than copper, yet the gravity of 
on the the compound, bell- metal, is greater than that of the 
Foo copper itſelf. The fame augmentation of gravity alſo 
takes place where the lighter metal is in the greateſt 
proportion; a mixture even of one part of tin with 
two of copper, turning ont ſpecifically heavier than 
pure copper. Moſt metallic mixtures an{wer to the 
mean gravity of the ingredients, or ſuch as would 
reſult from a bare appoſition of parts. Of thoſe tried 
by Dr Lewis, ſome exceeded the mean, but the grea- 
ter number fell ſhort of it; tin and copper were the 
only ones that formed a compound heavier than the 
3; heavieſt of the metals ſeparately. | 
tk cop- White copper is prepared by mixing together equal 
parts of ar{cnic and nitre, injecting the mixture into 
a red-hot crucible, which is to be kept in a moderate 
hre, till they ſublide, and flow like wax. One part 
of this mixture is injected upon four parts of melted 
copper, and the metal, as ſoon as they appear tho- 
roughly united together, immediately poured out, The 
copper, thus whitened, is commonly melted with a 
conſiderable proportion of ſilver, by which its colour 
15 both improved and rendered more permanent. 
Tune white copper of China and Japan appears to be 
no other than a mixture of copper and arſenic. 
Geoffroy relates, that, on repeated fuſions, it exhaled 
arſenical fumes, and became red copper, loſing, with 
t whiteneſs, one ſeventh of its weight. 


1 


4. IRON. 
Iron is a metal of a greyiſh colour ; ſoon tarniſhing in 
the air into a duſky blackiſh hue ; and in a ſhort time 
contracting a yellowith, or reddiſh ruſt, It is the hard- 


the ſurface ; whilſt pieces of gold, ſilver, copper, lead, 
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eſt of all metals, the molt elaſtic ; and, excepting pla- Pxacrics 
tina, the moſt difficult to be fuſed. Next to gold, iron 382 


has the greateſt tenacity of parts; an iron wire, the Tenacity of 


diameter of which is the tenth part of an inch, being its parts. 
capable of ſuſtaining 450 pounds. Next to tin, it 1s . 
the lighteſt of all the metals, loſing between a ſeventh 

and eighth part of its weight when immerſed in wa— 

ter. When very pure, it may be drawn into wire 


as fine as horſe- hair; but is much leſs capable of being 


beaten into thin leaves than the other metals, excep- 
ting only lead. 

Iron grows red-hot much ſooner than any other 
metal ; and this, not only from the application of ac- 
tual fire, but likewiſe from ſtrong hammering, friction, 
or other mechanic violence. It nevertheleſs melts the 
moſt difficultly of all metals except platina ; requiring, 
in its moſt fuſible ſtate, an intenſe, bright, white heat. 
When perfectly malleable, it is not fuſible at all by the 
heat of furnaces, without the additions or the imme- 
diate contact of burning fuel; and, when melted, loſes 
its malleability : all the common operations which 
communicate one of theſe qualities deprive it at the 
ſame time of the other; as if fuſibility and malleability 
were in this metal incompatible. When expoſed ro 
the focus of a large burning mirror, however, it quick- 
ly fuſed, boiled, and cmitted an ardent fume, the 
lower part of which was a true flame. At length it 
was changed into a blackiſh, vitrified ſcoria., g 


From the great waſte occaſioned by expoſing iron Tron a * 


to a red but eſpecially to a white heat, this metal ap- buſtible 
pears to be a combuſtible ſubſtance. This combuſtion ſubſtances 
is maintained, like that of all other combuſtible ſub- | 
ſtances, by contact of air. Dr Hook, having heated 

a bar of iron to that degree called white heat, he 
placed it upon an anvil, and blowed air upon it by 
means of bellows, by which it burnt brighter and hot- 

ter. Expoſed to a white heat, it contratts a ſemi- 
vitreous coat, which burſts at times, and flies off in 
ſparkles. No other metallic body exhibits any ſuch ap- 
pearance. On continuing the fire, it changes by de- 

grees into a dark red calx, which does not melt in the 

moſt. vehement heat procurable by furnaces, and, if 
brought into fuſion by additions, yields an opake black 

glaſs, When ſtrongly heated, it appears covered on 

the ſurface with a ſoft vitreous matter like varaiſh. In 

this ſtate pieces of it cohere ; and, on being hammered 
together, weld, or unite, without diſcovering a junc- 


: . 84 
ture. As iron is the only metal which exhibits this Only metal 


appearance in the fire, ſo it is the only one capable of capable of 


being welded. Thoſe operations which prevent the being weld- 


ſuperficial ſcorification, deprive it likewiſe of this va- ed. 
luable property: which may be reſtored again, by ſuf- 
fering the iron to reſume its vitreous aſpect ; and, in 
ſome meaſure, by the interpoſition of foreign vitre- 
ſcible matters ; whilſt none of the other metals will 
unite in the ſmalleſt degree, even with its own ſcoria, 3g; 
Iron expands the leaſt of all metals by heat. In the contracts 
act of fuſion, inſtead of continuing to expand, like the in fuſion, 
other metals, it ſhrinks ; and thus becomes ſo much 
more denſe as to throw up ſuch part as is unmelted, to 


or tin, put into the reſpective metals in fuſion, ſink 
freely to the bottom. In its return to a conſiſtent 
ſtate, inſtead of ſhrinking like the other merals, it 

expands; 
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lead and 


mercury. 
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Pruſſian 
blue. 
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Practice expands; ſenſibly riſing in the veſſel, and aſſuming a inſipid. Mix together all theſe waters; and reduce 


convex ſurface, while the others become concave. 
This property, fir{t obſerved by Reaumur, excellently 
fits it for receiving impreſſions from moulds. By the 
increaſe of bulk which the metal receives in congela- 


tion, it is forced into the minuteſt cavities, fo as to 


take the impreſſion far more exactly than the other 
metals which ſhrink. . 

Iron is diſſolved, by all the metals made fluid, ex- 
cept lead; though none of them act ſo powerfully up- 
on it as gold: but, as Cramer obſerves, if the iron 
contains any portion of ſulphur, it can ſcarcely be made 
to unite at all with gold, 

Among the ſcmi-metallic bodies, it is averſe to an 
union with mercury; no method of amalgamating theſe 
two having yet been diſcovered; though quickſilver, in 
certain circumſtances, ſeems in ſome {mall degree to 
act upon it. A plate of tough iron, kept immerſed in 
mercury for ſome days, becomes brittle; and mercury 
will often adhere to and coat the ends of iron peſtles 
uſed in triturating certain amalgams with ſaline li- 
quors. 

Next to mercury, zinc is the moſt difficultly com- 
bined with iron; not from any natural indiſpoſition to 
unite, but from the zinc being difficultly made to ſu- 
{tain the heat requiſite. The mixture is hard, ſome- 
what malleable, of a white colour approaching to that 
of ſilver. Regulus of antimony, as ſoon as it melts, be- 
gins to act on iron, and diſſolves a conſiderable quan- 
tity. If the regulus be ſtirred with an iron rod, it 
will melt off a part of it. Arſenic likewiſe eaſily 
mingles with iron, and has a ſtrong attraction for it; 
forſaking all the other metals, to unite with this. It 
renders the iron white, very hard, and brittle. 

This metal is the baſis of the fine blue pigment, cal- 
led, from the place where it was firſt diſcovered, Ber- 
lin or Pruſſian blue. This colour was accidentally diſ- 
covered about the beginning of the preſent century, by 


a chemiſt ef Berlin, who, having ſucceſhvely thrown 


upon the ground ſeveral liquors from his laboratory, 
was much ſurpriſed to ſee it ſuddenly ſtained with a 
beautiful blue colour. Recollecting what liquors he 
had thrown out, and obſerving the ſame effects from 
a ſimilar mixture, he prepared the blue for the uſe of 
painters ; who found that it might be ſubſtituted to ul- 
tramarine, and accordingly have uſed it ever ſince. 

Several chemiſts immediately endeavoured to diſ- 
cover the compoſition of this pigment; and, in the year 
1724, Dr Woodward publiſhed the following proceſs, 
in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, for making it.“ Al- 
kalize together four ounces of nitre, and as much tar- 
tar: (Seen? 220). Mix this alkali well with four ounces 
of dried bullocks blood ; and put the whole in a cru- 
cible covered with a lid, in which there is a ſmall hole. 
Calcine with a moderate hear, till the blood be redu- 
ced to a perfect coal; that is, till it emits no more 
ſmoke or flame capable of blackening any white bodies 
that are expoſed to it. Increaſe the fire towards the 
end, ſo that the whole matter contained in the cru- 
cible ſhall be moderately, but ſenſibly, red. 

«« Throw into two pints of water the matter con- 


tained in the crucible, while yet red, and give it half 


an hour's boiling : decant this firſt water ; and pour 
more npon the black charry coal, till it becomes almoſt 


flammable matter of the alkaline lixivium, and per- 


5 
© 
t 
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£ | 


them, by boiling, to about two pints. . Pr seng 


„ Ditſolve alto two ounces of martial vitriol, znd 
eight ounces of alum, in two pints of boiling water, 
Mix this ſolution when hot with the preceding lixi- 
vium alſo hot. A great efferveſcence will then be 
made : the liquors will be rendered turbid ; and will 
become of a green colour, more or leſs blue; and x 
precipitate will be formed of the ſame colour. Pil. 
trate, in order to ſeparate this precipitate z upon which 
pour ſpirit of ſalt, and mix them well together; by 
which means the precipitate will become of a fine 
blue colour. It is neceſſary to add rather too much of 
the ſalt than too little, and till it no longer increaſes 
the beauty of the precipitate. The next day waſh 
this blue, till the water comes off from it inſipid; and 
then gently dry it.” 

Mr Geoffroy was the firſt who gave any plauſible W üs 
theory of this proceſs, or any rational means of im- fryide 
proving it. He obſerves, that the Pruſſian blue is no H. 
other than the iron of the vitrio] revived by the in- 


haps a little brightened by the earth of alum ; that the 
green colour proceeds from a part of the yellow fer- 
ruginous calx, or ochre, unrevived, mixing with the 
blue; and that the ſpirit of ſalt diſſolves this ochre 
more readily than the blue part; though it will diſ- 
ſolve that alſo by long ſtanding, or if uſed in too large 
quantity. From theſe principles, he was led to in- 
creaſe the quantity of inflammable matter ;. that there 
might be enough to revive the whole of the ferrugi- 
nous ochre, and produce a blue colour at once, with- 
out the uſe of the acid ſpirit. In this he perfectly ſuc- 
ceeded ; and found, at the ſame time, that the colour 
might be rendered of any degree of deepneſs, or light- 
nets, at pleaſure. If the alkali is calcined with twice 
its weight of dried blood, and the lixivium obtained 
from it poured into a ſolution of one part of vitriol to 
ſix of alum, the liquor acquires a very pale blue co- 
lour, and depoſites as pale a precipitate, On adding 
more and+more of a freſh ſolution of vitriol, the co- 
lour hecomes deeper and deeper, almoſt to blacknels, 
He imagines with great probability, that the blue pig- 
ment, thus prepared, will prove more durable in the 
air, mingle more perfectly with other colours, and be 
leſs apt to injure the luſtre of ſuch as are mixed with 
or applied in irs neighbourhood, than that made in the 
common manner ; the tarniſh to which common Pruſ- 
ſian blue is ſubject, ſeeming to proceed from the acid, 
which cannot be ſeparated by any ablution. LE 
He takes notice of an amuſing phenomenon, which Amun 
happens upon mixture. When the liquors are well pie 
ſtirred together; and the circular motion, as ſoon as agen 
poſſible, ſtopped ; ſome drops of ſolution of vitriol, h 
(depurated by long ſettling), let fall on different parts 
of the ſurface, divide, ſpread, and form curious repre- 
ſentations of flowers, trees, ſhrubs, flying inſects, Cc. 
in great regularity and perfection. Theſe continue 
I0 or I2 minutes: and on ſtirring the liquor agan, 
and dropping in ſome more of the ſolution of vitriol, 
are ſucceeded by a new picture, : 2 
This theory is confirmed by Mr Macquer, in a Me. ay 
moir printed in the year 1752. He obſerves, that 7 
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-c in this proceſs is ſo great, as not only to cauſe the me- 
tal reſiſt in a great meaſure the action of acids, and 
become totally unaſfected by the magnet; but by a 
fivht calcination it becomes entirely ſimilar to o- 
ther iron, and 1s at once deprived of its blue colour. 
He further obſerves, that fire is not the only means 
by which Pruſſian blue may be deprived of all the pro- 
_ =rties which diſtinguiſh it from ordinary iron. A 
very pure alkali produces the ſame effect. He has 
alſo diſcovered, that the alkali which has thus depri- 
ved the Pruſſian blue of all the properties which di- 
ſtinguiſh it from ordinary iron, becomes, by that ope- 
ration, entirely ſimilar to the phlogiſticated alkali uſed 
for the preparation of Pruſſian blue. | 
By a more particular examination, he found, that the 
* alkali might become perfectly ſaturated with the co- 
is louring matter; ſo that, when boiled on Pruſſian blue, 
the alkali extracted none of its colour. When the ſalt 
| was thus perfectly ſaturated, it ſeemed no longer to 
polleſs any alkaline qualities. If poured into a ſolution 
of iron in any acid, a ſingle, homogeneous, and perfect 
precipitate was formed ; not green, as in Dr Wood- 
ward's proceſs, but a perfect Pruſhan blue; which 
needed no acid to brighten its colour. A pure acid 
added to the alkali was not in the leaſt neutralized, 
nor in the leaſt precipifated the colouring matter, 
From hence Mr Macquer concludes, that, in the making 
of Pruſſian blue, vitriol is decompoſed ; becauſe the iron 
has a ſtrong attraction for the colouring matter, as 
well as the acid for the alkali ; and the ſum of the at- 
traction of the acid to the alkali, joined to that of the 
iron for the colouring matter, is greater than the ſingle 
293 attraction of the acid to the metal. 3 
sd Another very important phenomenon is, that earths 
— have not the ſame attraction for this colouring matter 
"tc that metallic ſubſtances have. Hence, if an alkali ſa- 
turated with this colouring matter be poured into a ſo- 
lution of alum, no decompoſition is effected, nor any 
precipitate formed. The alum continues alum, and 
the alkali remains unchanged. From this experiment 
Mr Macquer concludes that alum does not directly con- 
tribute to the formation of the Pruſſian blue. The 
purpoſe he thinks it anſwers is as follows. Fixed al- 
kaline ſalts can never be perfectly ſaturated with phlo- 
giſtic matter by calcination ; alkalies, therefore, though 
calcined with inflammable ſubſtances, ſo as to make a 
proper lixivium for Pruſſian blue, remains ſtill alka- 
line, Hence, when mixed with a ſolution of green 
vitrio], they form, by their purely alkaline part, a yel- 
low precipitate, ſo much more copious, as the alkali 
5 leſs faturated with phlogiſton. But nothing is more ca- 
pable of ſpoiling the fine colour of the Pruſſian blue, than 
an admixture of this vellow precipitate : it is therefore 
neceſſary to add a quantity of alum, which will take up 
the greateſt part of the purely alkaline ſalt; and, of con- 
ſequence, the quantity of yellow ferroginous precipi- 
tate is much diminiſhed. But the earth of alum, be- 
ing of a fine ſhining white, does not in the leaſt alter 
gf wh of the blue colour, but is rather neceſſary 
nmte it. From all this it follows, that it is a mat- 
rot indifference whether the green precipitate is to 
; . gain diſſolved by an acid, or the alkaline part of 
' Ixivium ſaturated with alum, or with an acid, be- 
e the precipitate is formed. The latter indeed 
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ſeems to be the molt eligible method. - _ PRACTICE 
Moſt alkalies obtained from the aſhes of vegetables, 
being combined, by their combuſtion, with a portion glue produ— 
of inflammable matter, are capable of furniſlyng a cible from 
quantity of Pruſſian blue, proportionable to the quan- other alka- 
tity of colouring matter they contain, even without lies. 
the neceſſity of mixing them with a ſolution of iron; 
becauſe they always contain a little of this metal diſ- 
ſolved, ſome of which may be found in almoſt all ve- 
getables ; therefore, it is ſufficient to ſaturate them 
with an acid. Henckel obſerved the production of 
this blue in the ſaturation of the foſſile alkali, and re- 
commended to chemiſts to inquire into its nature. 395 
Iron deflagrates with nitre, and renders the ſalt al- Nitre alka- 
kaline and cauſtic. A part of the iron is thus render- lized by 
ed ſoluble, along with the alkalized ſalt. A mixture A 
of equal parts of iron filings and nitre, injected into a 
ſtrongly heated crucible, and, after the detonation, 
thrown into water, tinges the liquor of a violet or 
purpliſh blue colour. This ſolution, however, is not 
permanent. Though the liquor at firſt paſſes through 
a filter, without any ſeparation of the iron; yet, on 
ſtanding for a few hours, the metal falls to the bot- 
tom, in form of a brick-coloured powder. Volatile 
alkalies inſtantly precipitate the iron from this fixed 
alkaline ſolution. 396 
Iron readily unites with ſulphur ; and when com- Iron flings 
bined with it, proves much eaſier of fuſton than by and ſulphur 
itlelf. A mixture of iron filings and ſulphur, moiſten- _ fre 
ed with water, and preſſed down cloſe, in a few hours — 
ſwells and grows hot; and, if the quantity is large, 
burſts into | th 
By cementation with inflammable matters, iron im- 
bibes a larger quantity of phlogiſton ; and becomes 
much harder, leſs malleable, and more fuſible. It is 
then called „ee. See METALLURGY; and STEEL. 
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Lead is a pale or livid-white metal, ſoon loſing its 

brightneſs in the air, and contracting a blackiſh or 

greyiſh aſh-colour. It is the ſofteſt and moſt flexible 

of all metallic bodies; but not ductile to any great de- 

gree, either in the form of wire, or leaf; coming far 397 
ort, in this reſpect, of all other metals. It has alſo Has very 

the leaſt tenacity of all metallic bodies; a leaden wire little tenæ 

of Y of an inch diameter being capable of ſupporting . 

only 291 pounds. Lead has, however, a conſiderable 

ſpecific gravity ; loſing, when immerſed in water, be- 

tween r and ½ of its weight. It is of all metals the 

moſt fuſible, excepting only tin and biſmuth, The 398 

plumbers caſt thin ſheets of lead upon a table or mould, Sheet-lead,. 

covered with a woollen, and above this with a linen- 

cloth, without burning or ſcorching the cloths.. The 

melted lead is received in a wooden caſe without a 

bottom; which being drawn down the ſloping table by 

a man on each ſide, leaves a ſheet of its own width, 

and more or leſs thin according to the greater or leſs 

celerity of its deſcent. For thick plates, the table 1s 

covered over with moiſtened ſand, and the liquid me- 

tal conducted evenly over it, by a wooden itrike, 

which bears on a ledge at each fide. 399 
Some have preferred, for mechanic uſes, the milled Advantages. 

lead, or flatted ſheets, to the caſt; as being more equal, 0 1 

ſmooth, and ſolid. But whatever advantage of this uch 12880 

ind. 
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pre kind the milled ſort may appear to have at firſt, they 
are not found to be very durable. When the lead is 
ſtretched between the rollers, its cavities mutt neceſ- 
ſarily be enlarged. The particles of metal that may 
be ſqueezed into them can have no union or adheſion 
with the contiguous particles; and, of conſeqnence, 
muſt be liable, from bending, blows, jarrs, Cc. to 
ſtart out again, and leave the mats ſpongy and porous. 

Lead yields the dulleſt and weakeſt tound of all me- 
tallic bodies. Reaumur obſerves, that it is rendered ſo- 
norous by caſting a ſmall quantity into a ſpherical or 
elliptical ſegment, as in the bottom of an iron-laddle : 
from hence he conjectures, that the ſound of the ſo- 
norous metals might be improved for the bells of 
clocks, &c. by giving them a ſimilar form. 

Though this metal very ſoon loſes its luſtre, and tar- 
niſhes in the air, it reſiſts much longer than iron or 
copper the combined action of air and water, before 
it is decompoled or deſtroy ed; and hence it is excced- 
ingly uſeful for many purpoſesto which theſe metals 
can by no means be applied. When juſt become fluid, 
lead looks bright like quickſilver ; but immediately 
contracts a variouſly coloured pellicle on the ſurface. 
If this is taken off, and the fire continued, a freſh pel- 
licle will always be formed, till the metal is by de- 
grees changed into a duſky powder, or calx. The in- 
jection of a little fat, charcoal-powder, or other in- 
flammable matter, prevents this change, and readily 
revives the calx into lead again. It is ſaid, that lead, 
recovered from its calces, proves ſomewhat harder 
and whiter than at firit, as well as leſs ſubject to tar- 
niſh in the air. 

The blackiſh calx or aſhes of lead become of a 
very different appearance if the calcination is conti- 
nued with a fire ſo moderate as not to melt them, 
and particularly if expoſed to flame. By this treat- 
ment, they become firſt yellow; and are then called 
maſſicot, or yellow lead. This colour becomes gra- 
dually more and more intenſe, till at laſt the calx is of 
a deep red; and then is called 9717771, or red lead, 

The preparation of this ſubſtance, which is much 
uſed in painting, has become a trade by itſelf, It is 
made from lead calemed to a greyiſh powder by keep- 
ing it melted over the fire. This powder, ground in 
mills, is further calcined in a reverberatory furnace, 
under a low arch, and frequently ſtirred with an iron- 
rake, to prevent its running and melting into clots, and 
to expoſe a freſh ſurface to the air and flame. The 
calcination laſts two or three days. The increaſe of 
the weight by ſome is ſaid to amount to , by others, 
to no leſs than + of the lead employed; and the lead 
recovered from the minium to be , leſs than the ori- 
ginal weight of the metal. If the minium be further 
calcined, the increaſe is no more, but the quantity of 
lead recoverable from the calx proves leſs in propor- 

tion to the vehemence and continuance of the calcina- 
non. 

If, inſtead of keeping this calx in a continued mo- 
derate heat, it is ſuddenly fuſed, the matter then puts 
on a foliated appearance, and changes to a dull kind 
of brick-colour when powdered, and is then called i- 
tharge. Moſt of this ſubſtance is produced by refining 
filver with lead, (ſeeRErininG); and is of two kinds, 
white, and red. Thete two are diſtinguiſhed by the 
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is ſeldom free from a little metallic lead, diſcoyverable 


iron, with which it refuſes any degree of union as vit 


names of /itharge of gold, and litharge of ſilver, 
molt perfect is that called /itharge of gold: 
ſort contains a conſiderable proportion of lead in its 
metallic ſtate ; and even the higheſt coloured lithar 


and ſeparable by melting the mals in a crucible ; when 
the lead fubſides to the bottom. 
Lead mingles in fuſion with all the metals except Pane 
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long as the lead preſerves its metallic form. On con. men 
tinuing the Fre, the lead, ſcorifying or calcining, ab- 
ſorbs the phlogiſtic principle of the iron, and conſe. 
quently promotes the calcination of that metal; both 
being at length reduced to calces. The fufible calx of 
lead eaſily unites with the calx of iron, and both melt 
together into an opake brown or blackiſh glaſs. C 
per does not unite with melted lead, till the fire is rai- 
{ed fo high as to make the lead {moke and boil, and 
of a bright red heat. Pieces of copper, now thrown 
in, ſoon diſſolve and diſappear in the lead: the mix- 
ture, when cold, is brittle, and of a granulated tex- 
ture. The union of theſe two metals is remarkably 
flight, If a mixture of copper and lead is expoſed 
to a fire no greater than that in which lead melts, 
the lead almoſt entirely runs off by itſelf; a ſepa- 
ration, of which no other example is known. What 
little lead is retained in the pores of the copper, may 
be ſcorified, and melted out, by a fire conſiderably leſs 
than is ſufficient to fuſe copper. If any of the copper 
is carried off by the lead, it ſwims unmelted on the 
ſurface, | 1 
Gold and ſilver are both diſſolved by lead in a ſlight 
red heat. They are both rendered extremely brittle 
by the minuteſt quantity of this metal ; though lead is 
rendered more ductile by a ſmall quantity of either of 
them. In cupellation, a portion of lead is retained by 
gold, but ſilver parts with it all. On the other hand, 
in its eliquation from copper, if the copper contains 
any of the precious metals, the ſilver will totally melt 
out with the lead, but the gold will not. The attrac- 
tion of lead to copper, however ſlight, is greater than 
that of copper to iron: a mixture of copper and iron 
being boiled in melted lead, the copper is imbibed by 
the lead, and the iron thrown up to the top. Silver 
is in like manner imbibed from iron by lead; whillt 
tin, on the contrary, is imbibed from lead by iron. 
If two mixtures, one of lead and tin, and another of 
iron and ſilver, be melted together, the reſult will be 
two new combinations, one of the tin with the iron at 
the top, the other with the lead and ſilver at the bot- 
tom: how carefully ſoever the matter be ſtirred and 
mixed in fuſion, the two compounds, when grown 
cold, are found diſtin&t, ſo as to be parted with 2 
blow. . 
This metal is ſoluble in alkaline lixivia and expreſ- 1 
ſed oils. Plates of lead boiled in alkaline lixivia, have ; 
a ſmall part diſſolved, and a conſiderable quantity cor- 
roded ; the ſolution ſtains hair black. Lead, fuſed 
with fixed alkaline ſalts, is in part corroded into 4 
dark-coloured ſcoria, which partially diſſolves in Wir 
ter. Expreſſed oils diſſolve the calces of lead, by boil- 
ing, in ſuch large quantities as to become thick and 
conſiſtent : hence plaſters, cements for water- works, 
paint for preſerving nets, c. Acids have a Ara 
a 
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wire, but cannot be beat into leaves. 
other hand, may be beat into very thin leaves, but - 
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affinity with lead than oils have. If the common pla- 
ter, compoſed of oil and litharge, be boiled in diſtil- 
led vinegar, the litharge will be diffolved, and the oil 
thrown up to the top. The oil thus recovered, proves 
ſoluble like eſſential oils in ſpirit of wine; a pheno- 


menon firſt taken notice of by Mr Geoffroy. 


6. TIN. 


The colour of this metal reſembles ſilver, but ſome- 
what darker. It is ſofter, leſs elaſtic, and ſonorous, 
than any other” metal except lead; When bent back- 
wards and forwards, .it occaſions a crackling ſound, as 
if torn aſunder. It is the lighteſt of all the malleable 
metals, being little more than ſeven times ſpecifically 
heavier than water. 'The' tenacity of its parts alſo is 
not very conliderable; a tin wire of , of an inch dia- 
meter, being able to ſupport only 49+ pounds. 

Tin is commonly reckoned the leaſt ductile of all 
metals except lead ; and certainly is ſo, in regard to 
ductility into wire, but not in regard to extenſibility 
into leaves. Theſe two properties ſeem not to be ſo 
much connected with one another as is generally tma- 
gined, Iron and ſteel may be drawn into very fine 
Tin, on the 


cannot be drawn into wire; gold and ſilver poſſeſs 
both properties in a very eminent degree; whilſt 
lead, notwithſtanding its flexibility and ſoftneſs, can- 
not be drawn into fine wire, or beat into thin leaves. 
It melts the moſt eaſily of all the metals; about the 
gzotb degree of Fahrenheit's thermometer. Heated 
till almoſt ready to melt, it becomes ſo brittle that 
large blocks may be eaſily beat to pieces by a blow. 
The purer ſort, from its facility of breaking into long 
ſhining pieces, is called grain-tin, Melted, and nim- 
bly agitated at the inſtant of its beginning to congeal, 
it is reduced into ſmall grains, or powder. 

With the heat e for fuſion, it may alſo be 
calcined; or at leaſt fo far deprived of its phlogiſton 
as to appear in the form of a grey calx, which may 
be entirely reduced to tin by the addition of inflam- 
mable matter. The calcination of tin, like that of 
lead, begins by the melted metal loſing its brightneſs, 
and contracting a pellicle on its ſurface. If the fire is 
raiſed to a cherry-red, the pellicle ſwells and burſts, 
diſcharging a ſmall bright flame of an arſenical ſmell. 
By longer continuance in the fire, the metal is con- 
verted firſt into a greyiſh, and then into a perfectly 
White calx, called putty, which is uſed for poliſhing 
glaſs, and other hard bodies. | | 

The calx of tin is the moſt refractory of all others, 
that of platina excepted. 
burning mirror, it only ſoftens a little, and forms cry- 
ſtalline filaments. With glaſs of biſmuth, and the 
limple and arſenicated olaſſes of lead, it forms opake 
milky compounds. By this property it is fitted for ma- 
king the baſis of the imperfect glaſſes called enamels ; 
lee Grass, and ENAME L). The author of the Che- 
mical Dictionary relates, that “ having expoſed ver 
r. tin, ſingly, to a fire as ſtrong as that of a glaſs- 
ts furnace, during two hours, under a muffle, in an 
"covered teſt; and having then examined it, the 
metal was found covered with an exceedinply white 


tals, which a d . 
Vor. Ill ppeared to have formed a vegetation ; 


Even in the focus of a large 


under this matter was a reddiſh calx, and an hyacin- 
thine glaſs ; and laſtly, at the bottom, was a piece of 
tin unaltered. The experiment was ſeveral times re- 
peated with the ſame ſucceſs,” 
Nitre deflagrates with tin, and haſtens the calcina- 
tion of this as well as of other imperfect metals. The 
vapours which riſe from tin, by whatever method it 
is calcined, have generally an arſenical ſmell, Tin 
melted with arſenic falls in great part into a whitiſh 
calx : the part which remains uncalcined proves very 
brittle, appears of a white colour, and a ſparkling pla- 
ted texture, greatly reſembling zinc. 
ſtrongly retained by the tin, ſo as ſcarcely to be ſepa- 
rable by any degree of fire; the tin always diſcover- 
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The arſenic is 


ing, by its augmentation in weight, that it holds a por- 


tion of arſenic, thongh a very intenſe fire has been 
uſed. Hence, as the tin-ores abound in arſenic, the 
common tin is found alſo to participate of that mi- 


neral. 


Henckel diſcovered a method of ſeparating actual 
arſenic from tin; namely, by ſlowly diſſolving the tin 
in eight times its quantity of an aqua regia made with 
ſal ammoniac, and ſetting the ſolution to evaporate in 


-a gentle warmth : the arſenic begins to concrete whilſt 


the liquor continues hot, and more plentifully on its 
growing cold, into white cryhals. Mr Margraaf, in 
the Berlin Memoirs for 1747, has given a more par- 
ticular account of this proceſs. He obſerves, that the 
white ſediment which at firſt ſeparates during the dil- 
ſolution, is chiefly arſenical : that Malacca tin, which 
is accounted one of the pureſt ſorts, yielded no leſs 
than ; its weight of arſenical cryſtals; that ſome ſorts 
1 more; but that tin extracted from a particular 

ind of ore which contained no arſenic, afforded none. 
That the cryſtals were truly arſenical, appeared from 
their being totally volatile; from their ſubliming (a 
little fixed alkaline ſalt being added to abſorb the 
acid) into a colourleſs pellucid concrete; from the 
ſublimate, laid on a heated copper-plate, exhaling in 
fumes of a garlic ſmell; from its ſtaining the copper 
white; and from its forming with ſulphur, a com- 
pound ſimilar to the yellow or ſulphurated arſenic. 
He found that the arſenic was ſeparable alſo by means 
of mercury: an amalgam of tin being long triturated 
with water, and the powder which was wafhed off 
committed to diſtillation, a little mercury came over, 
and bright arſenical flowers aroſe in the neck of the 
retort. 
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Dr Lewis obſerves, that the crackling noiſe Dr Leis's 


of tin in bending may poſſibly ariſe from its arſenic ; obſervati- 
as thoſe operations which are ſaid to ſeparate arſenic . 


from the-metal, likewiſe deprives it of this property. 


411 


Tin may be allayed, in all proportions, with all me- Injurious to 
tals by fuſion : but it abſolutely deſtroys their ductility, other me- 
and renders them brittle, as in bell-metal ; whence tals. 


this metal has obtained the name of diabolus metallo- 
rum. It is remarkable, that the moſt ductile metals 
are moſt injured by the addition of a ſmall quantity of 
tin; the vapour of a ſingle grain of tin being ſufficient 
to deſtroy the ductility of a conſiderable quantity of 


gold. 


Iron is diſſolved by tin in a heat far laſs than that in 
which iron itſelf melts : the compound is white and 
brittle. Iron added to a mixture of lead and tin, takes 
up the tin, leaving the lead at the bottom ; and, in like 

11 manner, 
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manner, if lead, tin, and ſilver are melted together, 
the addition of iron will abſorb all the tin, and the tin 
only. Hence an eaſy method of purifying ſilver from 
tin. 

Tin, notwithſtanding it is, like lead, ſoon deprived 
of its luſtre by expoſure to the air, is nevertheleſs 
much leſs liable to ruſt than either iron, copper, or 
lead; and hence is advantageouſly uſed for covering 


over the inſides of other metalline veſſels. The amal- 


gam of mercury and tin is employed to cover one of 


the ſurfaces of looking- glaſſes; by which they are ren- 


dered capable of reflecting the rays of light. The 
amalgam alſo, mixed with ſulphur and ſal ammoniac, 
and ſet to ſublime, yields a ſparkling gold-coloured 
ſubſtance called aurum moſaicum ; which is ſometimes 
uſed as a pigment. This preparation is commonly 
made from quickſilver and tin, of each two parts, 
amalgamated together; and then thoroughly mixed 
with ſulphur and ſal ammoniac, of each one part and 
a half, The mercury and ſulphur unite into a cinna- 
bar, which ſublimes along with the ſal ammoniac; 
and, after ſublimation, the aurum moſaicum remains 
at the bottom. 

Sulphur may be united with tin by fuſion ; and forms 
with it a brittle maſs, more difficultly fuſible than pure 
tin. Sulphur has, in this reſpect, the ſame effect up- 
on tin, as upon lead. The allay of tin leſſens the fu- 
ſibility of theſe very fuſible metals; while it increaſes 
the fuſibility of other difficultly fuſible metals, as iron 
and copper. Fa 


7. MERCURY, or QUICKSILVER. 


Mercury is a fluid metallic ſubſtance, of a bright ſil- 
ver colour, reſembling lead or tin when melted ; en- 
tirely void of taſte and ſmell; extremely diviſible ; and 
congealable 'only in a degree of cold very difficultly 
produced, in this country, by art, (ſee CoLD, and Co x- 
GELATION). It is the moſt ponderous of all fluids, 
and of all known bodies, gold and platina excepted ; 
its ſpecific gravity being to that of water nearly as 14 
to 1. It is found to be ſpecifically heavier in winter 
than in ſummer, by 25 grains in 11 ounces.” 

Neither air nor water, nor the united action of theſe 
two, ſeem to make any impreſſion upon mercury: 
nor is it more ſuſceptible of ruſt than the perfect me- 
tals. Its ſurface, nevertheleſs, is more quickly tar- 
niſhed than gold or ſilver; becauſe the duſt which 
floats in the air, quickly ſeizes on its ſurface, The 
watery vapours alſo, which float in the air, ſeem to 
be attracted by mercury. 

From theſe extraneous matters, which only lightly 
adhere to it, mercury may be eaſily cleanſed by paſ- 
ſing it through a clean new cloth, and afterwards 
heating it: but if mixed with any other metal, no ſe- 
paration can be effected without diſtillation. In this 
procels, a {mall portion of ſome of the metals gene- 
rally ariſes along with the mercury. Thus, quickſil- 
ver diſtilled from lead, biſmuth, or tin, appears leſs 
bright than before ; ſtains paper black ; ſometimes ex- 
hibits a ſkin upon the ſurface ; and does not run freely, 
or into round globules. Mr Boyle relates, that he has 
obſerved the weight of mercury ſenſibly increaſed 
by diſtillation from lead, and this when even a very 
moderate fire was made uſe of. By amalgamation 
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with ſtellated regulus of antimony, and then being py | 
diſtilled after a few hours digeſtion, mercury is ſaid to 
become, by a few repetitions of the proceſs, more 
nderous, and more active : the animated, or phi- 
olophic mercuries of ſome of the alchemiſts, are ſup- 
poſed to have been mercury thus prepared, By the 416 
ſame, or ſimilar proceſſes, ſeem to have been obtain. S 
ed the curious mercuries which Boyle declared he was 
poſſeſſed of, and made himſelf; which were * confi. 
derably heavier in ſpecie than common quickſilver.— 
diſſolved gold more readily,—grew hot with gold, ſo 
as to be offenſive to-the hand, and elevated pold in 
diſtillation.” When quickſilver is to be diſtilled, it 
is proper to mingle it with a quantity of iron-filings; 
which have the property of making it much brighter 
than it can be otherwiſe obtained, probably by furniſh- 
ing phlogiſton. 

By digeſtion in a ſtrong heat for ſeveral months, 
mercury undergoes a conſiderable alteration, changin 
into a powder, at firſt aſh-coloured, afterwards yel- 
low, at length of a bright-red colour, and an acrid 417 
taſte; and is then called ercurius precipitatus per ſe, Mercuin 
In this laſt ſtate it proves ſimilar to the red preci- preciitaz 
pitate, prepared from a ſolution of mercury in nitrous Per 
acid; the nitrous acid in the air ſeeming to be revi- 
ved into its proper form, by long contact with the 
metal, (ſee Alx, no 44). This calx proves leſs volatile 
in the fire than the mercury in its fluid ſtate. It ſup- 
ports, for ſome time, even a degree of red heat. In 
the focus of a burning-plaſs, it is ſaid, if laid upon a 
tile, to vitrify on a piece of charcoal, and to revive into 
running mercury before it exhales. Evaporated by 
common fire, it leaves a ſmall portion of a light brown 
powder; which, Boerhaave relates, bore a blaſt-heat; 
ſwelled into a ſpongy maſs ; formed with borax a vi- 
treous friable ſubſtance ; but vaniſhed in cupellation. 418 
By long continued digeſtion in a gentle heat, mercury Meran 
ſuffers little change. Boerhaave digeſted it in low mate 
degrees of heat, both in open and cloſe veſſels, for For 
15 years together, without obtaining any other re- 
ward for his labour than a ſmall quantity of black pow- 
der ; which, by trituration, was quickly revived into 
running mercury. Conſtant triture, or agitation, pro- 
duce a change Amilar to this, in a ſhort time. Both 
the black and red powders, by bare expoſure to a 
fire ſufficient to elevate them, return into fluid mer- 
cury. The red powder has been revived by ſimply 
grinding it in a glaſs-morker. 

In like manner, quickſilver remains unchanged by 
diſtillation. Boerhaave had the patience to diſtil 18 
ounces of mercury upwards of 500 times over, With- - 
out obſerving any other change than that its fluidity 
and ſpecific gravity were a little increaſed, and that . — 
ſome grains of a fixed matter remained. The va- x . 
pours of mercury, like thoſe of all other volatile bo- pours 
dies, cauſe violent exploſions if confined. Mr Hellot ne 
gives an account of his being preſent at an experi- 
ment of this kind : a perſon pretending to fix mer- 
cury, had incloſed it in an iron box cloſely welded. 
When the mercury was heated, it burſt the box, and 
diſſipated in inviſible vapours. TAS 

Mercury diſſolves or unites with all metallic bodies, ted withl 
except three, viz. iron, arſenic, and nickel: in ſome ferm il 
caſes it will abſorb metals, particularly gold and —_ luce 
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from their ſolutions in acids or alkalies ; but does not 
act upon any metal when combined with ſulphur, nor 
on precipitates made by alkalies, nor on calces by 
fre, Whatever metal it is united with, it conſtantly 


preſerves its own white colour. It unites with any 


proportion of thoſe metallic ſubſtances with which it 


-. -2nable of being combined; forming, with different 
ä — of different degrees of conſiſt- 
ence. From the fluid ones, greateſt part of the quick- 
filver may be ſeparated by colature. Biſmuth is ſo 
far attenuated by mercury, as to paſs through leather 
with it in conſiderable quantity. It alſo promotes the 
action of quickſilver upon lead to a great degree; ſo 
that mercury united with 2, 4, or 7 its weight of 
biſmuth; diſſolves maſſes of lead in a gentle warmth, 
without the agitation, triture, comminution, or melt- 
ing heat neceſſary to unite pure mercury. with lead. 
From theſe properties, this ſolution of biſmuth in mer- 
cury becomes a proper ſolvent for pieces of lead lod- 
ged in the human body. 
On triturating or digeſting amalgams for a length 
of time, a blackiſh or duſky-coloured powder ariſes 
to the ſurface, and may be readily waſhed off by wa- 
ter. Some of the chemiſts have imagined, that the 
amalgamated metal was here reduced to its conſtituent 
parts : but pure mercury is by itſelf reducible to a 
powder of the ſame kind ; and the metallic particles 
in this proceſs, united with the mercury, are found to 
be no other than the metal in its entire ſubſtance. 
Some metals ſeparate more difficultly than orhers ; 
gold and ſilver the moſt ſo. Boerhaave relates, that 
if the powder which ſeparates from an amalgam of 


lead be committed to diſtillation with vinegar in a 


tall veſſel, the mercury will riſe before the vinegar 
boils : that, by a like artifice, quickſilver may be made 
to diſtil in a leſs degree of heat than that of the hu- 
man body; but Dr Lewis, though he made many 
trials, was never able to ſucceed. 

By amalgamation with gold, mercury may become 
exceedingly fixed; ſo as not to be diſſipable by the grea- 
teſt heat. Concerning this, Dr Brandt relates the fol- 
lowing curious experiment: Having amalgamated 
fine gold with a large proportion of quickſilver, and 
{trained off the ſuperfluous mercury, he digeſted the 
amalgam in a cloſe ſtopt veſſel for two months with 
ſuch a degree of heat, that a part of the quickſilver 
ſublimed into the neck of the glaſs. 
ing then ground with twice its weight of ſulphur, and 
urged with a gradual fire in a crucible, a ſpongy calx 
remained ; which being melted with borax, and after- 
wards kept in fuſion by itſelf for half an hour, in a 
very violent fire, ſtill retained ſo much of the quick- 
lilver, as to become brittle under the hammer, and 
appear internally of a leaden colour. The metal be- 
ng again amalgamated with freſh mercury, the amal- 
gam * ground with ſulphur, and expoſed to an in- 
tenſe fire, a ſpongy calx remained as before. This 
calx being digeſted in two or three freſh parcels of 
aqua regia, a fall portion of whitiſh matter remain- 
ed at laſt undiſſolved. The paper which covered the 
cylindrical glaſs wherein the digeſtion was performed, 
contracted, from the vapours, a deep-green circular 
bot in the middle, with a ſmaller one at the ſide ; 
Whereas the aqua regis digeſted in the ſame manner 


The matter be- 


by itſelf, or with gold, or with mercury, gave no ſtain, 
The firſt ſolution, on the addition of oil of tartar per 
deliguium, grew red as blood; on ſtanding, it depoſi- 
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ted, firſt, a little yellow calx, like aurum fulminans ; af- 


terwards, a bright matter like fine gold; and at laſt, a 
paler precipitate, inclining to green ; its own deepred 
colour and tranſparency remaining F Be- 
ing now committed to diſtillation, a colourleſs liquor 
aroſe ; and the reſiduum, perfectly exſiccated, yield- 
ed, on edulcoration, a yellow calx of gold ; which the 
alkaline lixivium had been unable to precipitate. The 
ſecond ſolution turned green on the admixture of the 


alkaline liquor, and let fall a white precipitate, which 


turned black and brown. The ſeveral precipitates 
were calcined with twice their weight of . and 
then melted with four times their quantity of flint, and 
twelve of pot-aſh, in a fire vehemently excited by bel- 
lows. The ſcoria appeared of a golden colour, which, 
on pulyerization and edulcoration, vaniſhed. At the 
bottom was a regulus, which looked bright like the 
pureſt gold ; but was not perfectly malleable. Broke, 
it appeared internally white; and the white part a- 
mounted to at leaſt one-third its bulk. Beſides this 
lump of metal, there were ſeveral others, white like 
ſilver, and ſoft as lead.“ 

In Wilſon's chemiſtry, we have a proceſs for con- 
verting quickſilver into water, by dropping it by little 
and little into a tall iron veſſel, heated almoſt to a white 
heat in the bottom. Over the mouth of this veſlel 
were luted ſeven aludels; and on the top, a glaſs alem- 
bic head, with a beak, to. which was fitted a receiver. 


The mercury was put in fo flowly, that it required 


16 hours for one pound. Every time that a little 
1 of mercury was put in, it made a great noiſe, 
ling the aludel's head, and receiver, with white 
fumes. When the veſſels were cooled, a little water 
was found in each of the receivers; and in the firſt 
and ſecond, ſome grains of crude mercury. The 
whole quantity amounted to 13 ounces and 6 drachms; 
which was expected to prove a powerful ſolvent of 
gold and ſilver : but, on trial, was found to be in no 
reſpect different from common water. On this ex- 
periment, Dr Lewis has the following note. 

The poſſibility of converting mercury into wa- 
ter, or at leaſt of obtaining a great quantity of water 
from mercury, has not only been believed by ſeveral 
great men in the chemical art; but ſume have even 
ventured to aſſert that they have actually made this 
change. 
hiſtory of this affair with ſuch marks, as ſeem to make 
the reality of the change extremely doubtful. Mr 
Boyle, = his tract of the producibleneſs of Chemical 
Principles, annexed to Scept. Chemiſt. p. 235), ſays, 
that he once obtained water from mercury without 
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Yet nevertheleſs, they have delivered the 


additament, without being able to make the like ex- 


periment ſucceed afterwards.” Mr Le Febure, who 
is generally looked upon as an honeſt practitioner, 
directs a proceſs ſimilar to that above (Wilſon's), for 
obtaining of this mercurial water. But it is to be ſu- 
ſpected, as Mr Hales very well obſerves (in his Sta- 
tical Experiments, p. 200.), that Mr Boyle, and others, 


were deceived by ſome unheeded circumſtance, when 


they thought they obtained a water from mercury, 
which ſhould ſeem rather to have ariſen from the lute 
| it-F 3 and 
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for Mr Hales could not find the leaſt ſign of any moi- 


ſture upon diſtilling mercury in a retort made of an 
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whole over the fire. 


iron gun-barrel, with an intenſe degree of heat ; al- 
though he frequently cohobated the mercury which 
came over into the recipient. In a courſe of chemi- 
cal experiments, I repeated Mr Hales's proceſs, and 
urged the mercury, which was let fall by little and 
little, through an aperture made in the gun-barrel, with 
a moſt intenſe degree of heat, without obtaining any 
water; but it being ſuſpected by a byſtander, that the 
mercury in this experiment came over before it had 
been ſufficiently acted upon by the fire, by reaſon of 
the lowneſs of the neck of the diſtilling inſtrument, 
the experiment was varied in the following manner. 
Sixteen ounces of mercury were heated in a crucible, 
in order to evaporate any moiſture that might have 
been accidentally. mixed with it; and an iron gun- 
barrel of four feet in length, being placed perpendi- 
cularly in a good furnace, and a glaſs-head and reci- 
pient fitted to its upper part, the mercury was let fall 
by little and little into the barrel, and the fire urged 
with bellows. After each injection, the 1 
made a conſiderable noiſe and ebullition, and aroſe 
into the head; where it ſoon condenſed and trickled 
down, in the common form of running mercury, into 
the recipient, without the leaſt perceptible appear- 
ance of any aqueous humidity.“ 

Mercury is difficultly amalgamated with regulus of 
antimony and copper ; for which ſome particular ma- 
neuvres are required. Two of Dr Lewis's receipts 
for uniting quickſilyer with copper, we have already 
given, (ſee n® 376): with regulus of antimony, mer- 
cury, he ſays, may be perfectly united, by pouring a 
ſmall ſtream of melted regulus into a conſiderable por- 
tion of mercury, made almoſt boiling hot. Another 
method directed by Henckel, is to put mercury into 
an iron mortar along with ſome water, and ſet the 
When the water boils, a third 
or fourth part of melted regulus is to be poured in, 
and the maſs ground with a peſtle, till the amalgama 


is completed. The uſe of the water, as Dr Lewis 


obſerves, is to hinder the mercury from flying off by 


the heat of the regulus: but as the two are by this 
means not put together in ſo hot a ſtate, the union is 
more difficult, and leſs perfect. The loſs of the mer- 
cury, in the firſt 3 may be prevented by uſing 
a large veſſel, and covering it with a perforated iron- 
plate, through the hole in which the regulus 1s to be 
poured, This method is likewiſe applicable to the 
amalgamation of copper. | 

With ſulphur, mercury unites very readily, form- 


ing by trituration, or ſimple fuſiou, a black powder, 


or mals, called Ethiaps mineral; which, by careful 
ſublimation, becomes the beautiful red pigment called 
vermilion. (See SULPHUR, ſect. iv.) 


. LLN © 


This is a ſemi-metal of a bluiſh white colour. It is 
the leaſt brittle of any of the ſemi-metals; and when 
amply ſupplied with r N which may be done 
by treating it in cloſe veſſels with inflammable mat- 
ters, it poſſeſſes a ſemi-ductility, by which it may be 
flattened into thin plates. When broken, it appears 
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together, the maſs, when grown cold, may be broke 


Þ 
of my flat ſhining plates or facets, which are larger p = 
when flowly than when haſtily cooled. When heat - — 
ed, it is very brittle ; and crackles like tin, only loud. 
er, when bent, Expoſed to the air, it contracts in 
length of time a yellowiſh ruſt, Its ſpecific gravity, 4: 
according to Dr Lewis, is to that of water as 7% to 1. Dei 
It begins to- melt as ſoon as red hot; but does not lion. 
flow thin till the fire is raiſed to a white heat. Then 
the zinc immediately begins to burn with an ex- 
ceedingly bright and beautiful flame. Kept juſt in 
in fuſion, it calcines flowly ; not only on the upper 
ſurface, but likewiſe round the ſides, and at the bot. 
tom of the crucible. If ſeveral pieces are juſt melted 


into the ſame number; their union being prevented 
by a yellowiſh calx, with which each piece is covered 
over. Mr Malouin relates, in the French Memoirs 
for 1742, that a quantity of zinc being melted ſix 
times, and the fuſion continued fifteen hours each 
time, it proved, on every repetition, harder, more 
brittle, leſs fuſible, and leſs calcinable : that after the 
two firſt fuſions, its colour was grey; after the third, 
brown; and after the fourth, black : that the fifth 
rendered it of a ſlate- blue; and the ſixth of a clear 
violet. | | * 
So violent is the deflagration of zinc, that the whole Flovei 
of its calx is ſublimed by it, in the form of light flocks, zinc 
or wool; which, however, are eaſily reduced to a 
tine powder. Theſe are uſed in medicine, and reck- 
oned an excellent remedy in- epileptic caſes. When 
once ſublimed, they are by no means capable of be- 
ing elevated again by che moſt violent heat. In a 
heat far greater than that in which they firſt aroſe, 
they ſuffer no alteration; in a very vehement one 
they-melt, eo” to Henckel, into a ſemi-opake 
green glaſs. Vitrihed with borax, they give a grey, 
or browniſh, glaſs. From the brightneſs of the flame 
of burning zinc, and the garlick-{mell which it is ſaid 
to emit, {ome have concluded that zinc contained the 
phoſphorine acid; which, from ſome other circum- 
ſtances, is not altogether improbable. | | 
The flowers of zinc have been thought very diffi- Dr! A 
culrly, or not at all, reducible to their metallic form — 
by an addition of plilogiſton. But Dr Lewis obſerves, then. 
that this difficulty proceeds not from their unfuneſs to be 
reſtored into the form of zinc, but from the volatility of 
the ſemi- metal, which occaſions its being diffipated in 
ſumes, if the common methods are made vie of, All 
calces, thoſe of ironTxcepted, require a greater heat 
for their fuſion than that in which the metal itſelf 
melts; and as a full melting heat is the greateſt that 
zine can ſuſtain, it burns and calcines the inſtant of 
its revival, if the air is admitted; and in cloſe veſſels 
eſcapes, in part at leaſt, through their pores. On 
mixing flowers of zinc with powdered: charcoal, and 
urging them with a ſtrong fire in a crucible, a defla« 
gration and freſh ſublimation enſue ; ſufficient marks 
that the zinc has been reduced to its metallic form; 
for as long as it remains in the ſtate of calx, neither 
of theſe effects can happen. If the veſſel is ſo con- 
trived as to exclude the air, and at the ſame to allow 
the reviving ſemi- metal to run off from the vehemence 
of the heat, into a receiver kept cool, the Zinc will 
there concrete, and bg preſerved in its metallic _ 
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16 ſti ectually detained by certain metallic 
2 — 5 — or — with which the zinc, when 
thus applied, unites more readily and perfectly than 
ir can be made to do by any other means. 
49? Homberg pretended to obtain an oil from the 
in of flowers of zinc, by diſſolving them in diſtilled vine- 
* Mr gar, and then diſtilling the ſolution in a glaſs retort. 
poberS\ At firſt a quantity of phlegm aroſe ; then the ſuper- 
fuous acid; and at laſt an empyreumatic oil. This 
laſt, which Homberg imagined to proceed from the 
flowers of zinc, Neuman very juſtly attributes to the 
{tilled vinegar. 
i by _— of — kind Was obtained by Mr Hel- 
Hellot- jot from the above ſolution, by digeſting the aſh- co- 
loured reſiduum, which remained after the diſtilla- 
tion with the acidulous phlegm which came over, for 
eight or ten days; diſtilling the tincture to dryneſs ; 


till the quantity of dry extract, thus obtained, was 
very conſiderable. This reſin- like matter, diſtilled 
in a retort with a ſtronger fire, yielded a-yellowifh 
liquor, and a white ſublimate. The liquor diſcovered 
no mark of oil; but, upon being paſted upon the ſu- 
blimate, immediately diſſolved it, and then exhibited 
on the ſurface ſeveral drops of a reddiſh oil. Some of 
this oil was taken up on the point of a pencil, and ap- 
plied to gold and hlver-leaf. In twenty-four hours, 
12 the parts touched appeared, in both, equally diſſolved. 
wth Zinc does not unite in fuſion with biſmuth, or the 
me. ſemi-metal called nickel. It unites difficultly with 
iron; leſs ſo with copper; eaſily with the other me- 
tals, It renders iron or copper more eaſily fuſible ; 
and, like itſelf, brittle whilſt hot, though conſiderably 
malleable when cold, It brightens the colour of iron 
almoſt into a filver hue, and changes that of copper 
into a yellow or gold colour, It greatly debaſes the 
colour of gold; and renders near an hundred parts of 
7431 that moſt duétile metal brittle and intractable. A 
rials mixture of equal parts of each is very hard, white, 
pecula. and bears a fine poliſh ; hence it is propoſed by Mr 
Hellot for making ſpecula. It is not ſubject to ruſt 
or tarni1 in the air, like thoſe metals whoſe baſis is 
copper, It improves the colour and luſtre of lead and 
tin, renders them firmer, and conſequently fitter for 
ſeveral mechanic uſes. Tin, with a ſmall proportion 
of zinc, forms a kind of pewter. Lead will bear an 
equal weight, withont lofing too much of its malle- 
ability. Malouin obſerves, that arſenic, which whi- 
tens all other metals, renders zinc black and friable ; 
that when the mixture is performed in cloſe veſſels, 
an agreeable aromatic odour is perceived on opening 
them; that zinc amalgamated with mercury, and af- 
terwarqs recovered, proves whiter, harder, and more 
4 brittlethan before, and nolonger crackles on being bent. 

10 Mixtures of zinc with other metals, expoſed to a 
| ſtrong fire, boil and deflagrate more violently than 
inc by itſelf, Some globules of the mixture are uſu- 
ally thrown off during the ebullition, and ſome part of 
the metal calcined and volatilized by the burning zinc : 


hence this ſubſtance has been called metallic nitre., 


Gold itſelf does not entirely reſiſt its action. It very 
ditficultly volatilizes copper; and hence the ſublimates 
obtained in the furnaces where braſs is made, or mix- 
tures of copper and zinc melted, are rarely found to 


and repeating the extraction with the diſtilled liquor, 
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participate of that metal. On melting copper and Pracrics 
zinc ſeparately, and then pouring them together, a 

violent detonation immediately enſued, and above 

halt the mixture was thrown about in glubules. 445 


Zinc does not unite in the leaſt with ſulphur, or Cannot be 
with crude antimony, which ſcorify all other ſub- united with 


ſtances except gold and platina; nor with compoſi- 3 
tions of ſulphur and fixed alkaline ſalts, which diſſolve 
gold itſelf, With nitre it deflagrates violently, Its 

owers do not ſenſibly deflagrate ; yet alkalize double 
their weight of the ſalt, more readily than the zinc 446 
itſelf, The alkaline maſs appears externally greeniſh, Nitre alka- 
internally of a purple colour. It communicates a fine lized by 
purple to water, and a red to vinegar. The acetous flowers of 
tincture inſpiſſated, leaves a tenacious ſubſtance which * 
ſoon runs in the air into a dark red cauſtic liquor, the 
alkaheſt of ſome of the pretended adepts. 


9. BiSMUTH. 


This ſemi-metal, called alſo tin-g/a/5, and by ſome 
naturaliſts marcaſita officinarum, is ſomewhat ſimilar 
to the regulus of antimony. It appears to be com- 
poſed of cubes formed by the application of plates up- 
on each other. Its colour is leſs white than that of 
regulus of antimony ; and has a reddiſh tinge, particu- 
larly when it is expoſed to the air. In ſpecifie gravi- 
ty it approaches to filver; being nearly ten times 
heavier than water. It has no degree of malleability ; 
breaking under the hammer, and being reducible by 
trituration to fine powder. Its melts a little later 
than tin, and ſeems to flow the thinneſt of all metallic 
ſubſtances. Biſmuth is ſemi-volatile, like all other 447 
ſemi-metals. When expoſed to the fire, flowers riſe Conver- 
from it; it is calcined ; and converted into a litharge tible into 
and glaſs nearly as lead is: (See GLASS). It may r 5 
even be employed like that metal, in the purification 8 
of gold and ſilver by cupellation. (See REIN ING). 
When in fuſion it occupies leſs volume than in its ſo- 
lid ſtate : a property peculiar to iron among the me- 
tals, and biſmuth among the ſemi-metals. It emits 
fumes in the fire as long as it preſerves its metallic 
form; when calcined or vitrified, it proves perfectly 
fixed. | 448 
Biſmuth mingles in fuſion with all the metalline ſub- Promotes 
ſtances, except regulus of cobalt and zinc. The ad- 1 3 
dition of nickel, or regulus of antimony, renders it 1 * 
miſcible with the former, though not with the latter. 
It greatly promotes the tenuity as well as facility of 
the ſuſion of all thoſe metals with which it unites. It 
whitens copper and gold, and improves the colour of 
ſome of the white metals: mixed in conſiderable quan- 
tity, it renders them all brittle, and of a flaky ftruc- 
ture like its own. If mixed with gold, or filver, a 
heat that is but juſt ſufficient to melt the mixture, will 
preſently vitrify a part of the biſmuth ; which, having 
then no action on thoſe perfect metals, ſeparates, and 
glazes the crucible all round. 


10. REGULUsS of ANTIMONY. 


This ſemi-metal, when pure, and well fuſed, is of 
a white ſhining colour, and conſiſts of laminæ applied 
to each other. When it has been well melted, and #449 
not too haſtily cooled, and its ſurface is not touched Appear- 


by any hard body during the cooling, it exhibits the 3 


perfect ſurface. 
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PR acTics perfect figure of a ſtar, conſiſting of many radii iſſuing 
from a center. This proceeds from the diſpoſition 
that the parts of this ſemi-metal have to arrange them- 
{elves in a regular manner, and is ſimilar to the cryſ- 
tallization of 1alts. | 
Regulus of antimony is moderately hard ; but, like 
other ſemi-metals, it has no ductility, and breaks in 
ſmall pieces under a hammer. It loſes + of its weight 
in water. The action of air and water deſtroys its luſtre, 
but does not ruſt it ſo effectually as iron or copper. 
It is fuſible with a heat ſufficient to make it red hot; 
but when heated to a certain degree, it fumes conti- 
Sublimable, nually, and is diſſipated in vapours. Theſe fumes 
form what are called the argentine flowers of regulus 
of antimony, and are nothing but the earth of this ſe- 
mi- metal deprived of part of its inflammable principle, 
and capable of being reduced to its reguline ſtate by 
451 an union with this principle. f | 
Separation There are different methods of preparing the regu- 
of the ſul- Jus of antimony ; but all of them conliſt merely in ſe- 
phur from parating the ſulphur which this mineral contains, and 
anumony- which is united with the regulus. It is plain, there- 
fore, that regulus of antimony may be made by an 
addition of any ſubſtance, to crude antimony in fuſion, 
which has a greater attraction for ſulphur than the re- 
gulus itſelf has. For this purpoſe, alkaline ſalts have 
been employed, either previoully prepared, or ex- 
temporaneouſly produced in the proceſs, by a defla- 
gration of tartar and nitre. By this means, the ſul- 
phur was indeed abſorbed ; but the hepar ſulphuris, 
formed by the union of the ſulphur and alkali, imme- 
diately diflolved the regulus, ſo that very little, ſome- 
times none at all, was to be obtained diſtin from the 
ſcoria. Metals are found to anſwer better than alka- 
line ſalts, but the regulus is ſeldom or never free from 
a mixture of the metal employed. The way of ob- 
taining a very pure regulus, and in great quantity, is 
to calcine the antimony in order to diſſipate its ſul- 
phur ; then to mix the calx with inflammable matters, 
ſuch as oil, ſoft ſoap, Cc. which are capable of reſto- 
ring the principle of inflammability to it. This me- 
thod was invented by Kunckel. Another, but more 
expenlive way of procuring a large yield of very 
pure regulus, is, by digeſting antimony in aqua reyis, 
which diſſolves the reguline part, leaving the ſulphur 
untouched, precipitating the ſolution, and afterwards 
reviving the precipitate by melting it with inflam- 
mable matters. 


452 : : 
Regulus e- There are conſiderable differences obſerved in the 
ſily miſ- regulus of antimony, according to the different ſub- 


cible with ſtances made uſe of to abſorb the ſulphur. When 

mercury prepared by the common methods, it is found to be ver 
difficultly amalgamated with mercury, (ſee no 426) ; 
but Mr Pott has diſcovered, that a regulus prepared 
with two, or five parts of iron, four of antimony, 
and one of chalk, yield reguli which readily unite 
with mercury into an hard amalgam, by bare tritura- 
tion with water. Marble and quicklime ſucceed 
equally well with chalk ; but clay, gypſum, or other 

453 earths, have no effect. 

Extempo- One earthy ſubſtance, found in lead- mines, and com- 

raneous re- monly called cawk, has a very remarkable effect upon 

gulus with antimony. This is found in whitiſh, moderately com- 


eau. pa ct, and ponderous maſſes: it is commonly ſuppoſed 
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a ſpar; but differs froni bodies of this kind, in 
ing acted upon by acids. If a lump of cawk, of an 
ounce or two, be thrown red hot into 16 ounces of 
melted antimony, the fuſion continued about two mi. 
nutes, and the fluid matter poured off, © you will have 
15 ounces like poliſhed ſteel, and as the moſt refined 
quickſilver.“ Phil Trarſ. no 110. Dr Lewis men. 
tions his having repeated this experiment ſeveral times 
with ſucceſs: but having once varied it by mixing the 
cawk and antimony together at the firſt, a part of the 
antimony was converted into a very dark black vi- 
treous matter, and part ſeemed to have ſuffered little 
change; on the ſurface of the maſs ſome yellow flowers 
appeared, Neither the nature of cawk, nor of the 
change produced on antimony by it, has been hitherto 
well conſidered, . 

Regulus of antimony enters into the compoſitions 
for metallic ſpeculums tor teleſcopes, and for printing- 
types. It is alſo the baſis of many medicinal prepa. 
rations ; but many of theſe, which were formerly much 
eſteemed, are found to be either inert, uncertain, or 
dangerous, in their operation. When taken in ſub- 
ſtance, it is emetic and purgative, but uncertain in its 
operation; becauſe it only acts in proportion to the 
quantity of ſolvent matter it meets with in the ſto- 
mach; and if it meets with nothing capable of acting 
upon it there, the * will be quite inactive. For 
theſe reaſons, the only two preparations of antimony 
now retained, at leaſt by fkilful practitioners, are the 
infuſion of glaſs of antimony in wine, and emetic tar- 


tar. For making the glaſs of antimony we have the Gli 
following proceſs. © Take a pound of antimony ; re- time. 


duce it to fine powder, and ſet it over a gentle fire; 
calcine it in an unglazed earthen pan, till it comes to 
be of an aſh colour, and ceaſes to fume : you mult 
keep it continually ſtirring ; and if it ſhould run into 
lumps, you muſt powder them again, and then pro- 
ceed to finiſh the calcination, When that is done, put 
the calcined antimony into a crucible ; ſet it upon a 
tile in a wind- furnace; put a thin tile on the top; and 
cover it all over with coals. When it is brought into 
fuſion, keep it ſo in a ſtrong fire for an hour: then put 
into it an iron rod; and when the melted antimony, 
which adheres to it, is tranſparent, pour it upon 4 
ſmooth, hot, marble ; and when it is cold, put it up for 
uſe. This is vitrum antimonii, or ſtibium.” 

This preparation is more violent in its effects than 
the pure regulus itſelf; becauſe it contains leſs phlc- 
giſton, conſequently is ſimilar to a regulus partially 
calcined, . and ſo more ſoluble. Hence it is the moſt 
proper for infuſion in wine, or for making the 
tartar emetic. It is obviouſly, however, liable 10 


great uncertainties in point of ſtrength ; for as the 


antimony is more or leſs ſtrongly calcined, the glal 
will turn out ſtronger or weaker in its operation, * 
conſequently all the preparations of it muſt be lab 


to much uncertainty. This uncerfainty is very ap- Dab 


5 
parent in the ſtrength of different parcels of emetic « 


ati 


tartar : accordingly Mr Geoffroy found by examine, 
tion of different emetic tartars, that an ounce of the 
weakeſt contained from 30 to 90 grains of regulus 3 
an ounce of moderate ſtrength contained about 10 

grains; and an ounce of the ſtrongeſt kind gert 
154 grains. For theſe reaſons, the author of wm 
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. mical Dictionary recommends the pulvis algaroth, 
cri 


ne 258.) as the moſt proper material for making emetic 
49 tartar; being perfectly ſoluble, and always of an equal 
22 degree of {trength. Emetic tartar, as he juſtly ob- 
. _ ſerves, ought to be a metallic ſalt compoſed of cream 
And] of ter ſaturated with the regulus of antimony; and 
eme. Ir Beaumẽ has ſhe wn ſuch a ſaturation to be poſſible, 
pra and that the neutral ſalt cryſtallizes in the form of py- 
ramids. They are tranſparent while moiſt; but by ex- 
ſure to a dry air, they loſe the Vater of their cry- 
{allization, and become opaque. _The preparation of 
this ſalt, according to Mr Beaume, conſiſts in mixing 
together equal parts of cream of tartar, and levigated 
als of antimony : theſe are to be thrown gradually 
into boiling water; and the boiling continued, till there 
is no longer any efferveſcence, and the acid is entire- 
ly ſaturated. The liquor is to be filtered ; and upon 
the filter is obſerved a certain quantity of ſulphureous 


of antimony. When the filtered liquor is cooled, fine 
cryſtals will be formed in it, which are a ſoluble tar- 
tar perfectly ſaturated with glaſs of antimony. He ob- 
ſerves, that the diſſolution is ſoon over if the glaſs is 
well levigated, but requires a long time if it is only 
groſsly pounded. wed 

The trouble of levigating glaſs of antimony, as well 
Nas the uncertainty of diſſolving it, would render pu. 
vis algaroth much preferable, were it not on account 
of its price ; which would be a temptation to thoſe 
in uſe to prepare medicines, to ſubſtitute a cheaper 
antimonal preparation in its place. 

As regulus of antimony, like other metallic ſub- 
ſtances, 1s ſoluble in liver of ſulphur, it happens, that, 
on boiling antimony in an alkaline ley, the ſalt, uniting 
with the ſulphur contained in that mineral, forms an 
_ hepar ſulphuris, which diſſolves ſome of the reguline 
part, If the liquor is filtered, and ſaturated with an 
acid, the regulus and ſulphur will fall together in 
form of a yellowiſh or reddiſh powder, called go/der: 
ſulphur of antimony. If the ley is ſuffered to cool, a 
like precipitation of a red powder happens. This laſt 
is called kermes mineral. 
re Nitre deflagrates violently with antimony, conſum- 

ing nut only its ſulphureous part, but alſo the phlogiſton 

of the regulus ; and thus reduces the whole to an inert 
calx, called antimonium diaphoreticum. If equal parts 
of nitre and antimony are deflagrated together, the 
ſulphureous part is conſumed, as well as part of the 
inflammable principle of the regulus. The metalline 
part melts, and forms a ſemi-vitreous maſs, of a red- 
ne. diſh colour, called crocus metallorum, or liver of anti- 
%. It is a violent emetic, and was formerly uſed 
for making infuſions in wine ſimilar to thoſe of glaſs 
of aumony ; but is now diſuſed on account of its un- 
taint in ſtrength. It is {till uſed by the farriers : 
ut the ſubſtance ſold for it is prepared with a far leſs 
Proportion of nitre ; and ſometimes even without 
ay alkaline ſalt being added to abſorb part of the 
autimonial ſulphur. This crocus is of a dull red co- 
dur; and when powdered, aſſumes a dark purple. 


Ii. ARSENIC. 


when in its pure ſtate, has no appear- 
c ſubſtance. It is moderately heavy, 


This mineral, 
ace of a metalli 
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matter, along with ſome undiſſolved parts of the glaſs 


pearance. Expoſed to the air, it changes to a milky 
hue like that of porcelain ; and at length to the opaque 
whiteneſs of white enamel. The larger maſſes pre- 
ſerve their tranſparency longer than the ſmall, and 
longer in a dry than in a moilt air. In the fire it to- 
tally exhales before melting, with a ftrong ſmell of 
garlic. The fumes, caught in proper veſſels, condenſe 
either into a white powder, or into cryſtalline maſſes, 
- the receiver is more or leſs removed from the 
re. 


Arſenic eaſily unites with all metals and ſemi- me- 


tals, all of Which it renders brittle. It renders gold of 


a greyiſh colour in its broken ſurface; ſilver, of a deep 
grey; and copper, white. Tin becomes, by mixture 
with arſenic, much harder, and more unfuſible; lead 
becomes hard and very brittle; and iron is changed 
into a blackiſh maſs. It volatilizes, vitrifies, and ſcori- 


fies, all ſolid bodies; gold, ſilver, and platina, excepted, bo 


3 4 
We have already taken notice (n® 183.) that arſenic Neutral ſalt 
is capable of decompoſing nitre, and uniting with its of arſenic, 


baſis. It then forms a fingular ſort of ſalt which can- 
not be decompoſed by any acid; becauſe the arſenic, 
when deprived of phlogiſton, (which it perfectly is by 
the decompoſition of the nitre,) ſeems to have a great- 
er attraction for alkalies than acids have. Was it 
poſſible therefore to deprive arſenic of all its phlogi- 
ſton, we ſhould no doubt find it capable of expelling the 
marine, or vitriolic, as well as the nitrous atid, It 
readily unites with alkaline falts, in the common way 
of fuſion : but is then eaſily ſeparable by an acid; be- 
cauſe, not being deprived of its phlogiſton, the union 461 


between it and the alkali is very weak. This neutral May be de- 


arſenical ſalt may itſelf be decompoſed, by melting it compoſed 


with inflammable matters, or adding a ſolution of it bY —_— 


to any metallic ſolution. A double decompoſition and * 
combination then take place ; the acid unites with the 
alkali, and the arſenic with the metal. Concerning 

the uſes of this neutral ſalt, we find the following pa- 
ragraph in the Chemical Dictionary. 

The uſes of the neutral arſenical falt are not yet 
well determined; yet, asthe arſenic ſeems to be ſtrictly 
combined with the fixed alkali, this ſalt may probably 
be uſefully employed, 1. For the preparation of re- 
pow of arſenic. 2. To combine arſenic convenient- 

y with metallic matters. 3. In the compoſition of 

many glaſſes. 4. As the corroſive mineral acids, when 

ſaturated with fixed alkali, form very mild ſalts, we 

may be induced to believe that arſenic completely ſa- 

turated with a fixed alkali, as it is in the neutral arſeni- 

cal ſalt, might form a very mild falt, which may be 

powerful in medicine; but the name of arſenic is ſo 

terrible, that it will probably never be tried: but if it 

ſhould, very numerous and long trials ought previouſſy 

to be made on animals. 462 
© This ſalt might probably be uſeful in arts; for Uſed in 


Mr Beaume prepares large quantities of it for diffe- ſome ma- 
rent manufactures ; but the uſes to which it is applied nufactures. 


are kept a ſecret.“ 6 


* 463 
In his prediction, however, our author has been Arſenic re- 
miſtaken ; for a treatiſe has appeared, recommend- com mend 


: : : ed as a ſpe- 
ing, not the neutral arſenical ſalt, or any milder pre 8 


paration of this ſubſtance, but pure white arſenic it- 
ſelf, as a ſpecific in cancers. This treatiſe is publiſhed 


by 


Cers. 
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compact, brittle, and of a cryſtalline and vitreous ap- Pax acrics 
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Practice by M. le Febure, a French phyſician, who directs the 


four grains * of arſenic, of a clear, white, ſhining ap- 
pearance, and in ſmall cryſtals ; diſſolve it by boiling 
in a pint + f dittilled water; let the patient take a 
table ſpoonful of this ſolution, with an equal quantity 
of milk, and half an ounce of ſyrup of poppies, every 
morning faſting, and taking care to taſte nothing for 
an hour after. This courle muſt be continued for 
eight days, after which a doſe is to be taken in the 
ſame manner twice every day ; the firſt in the morn- 
ing, the ſecond Wards eight at night. At the end 
of a fortnight three doſes are to be given in a day, the 
third being taken at mid-day. 

& In this manner women of a weakly conſtitution 
may continue till the cure is completed. But, with 
an adult of a good conſtitution, the doſe may be aug- 

mented, by degrees, every eight days, till he take 
ſix ſpoonfuls of the ſolution every day; two table- 
ſpoonfuls being taken for each doſe, with as wnch 
milk, and halt an ounce of ſyrup of poppies. For 
children, tea-ſpoons muſt be uſed ; and the doſe ſhould, 
on no account, exceed three of theſe, with a propor- 
tional quantity of ſyrup of poppies. 

« But beſides that the ſolution of arſenic is thus to 
be increaſed to a certain height, in point of quantity, 
the ſtrength is alſo to be augmented. Six grains of 
arſenic may be diffolved in the ſecond bottle of the 
ſolution, and eight in the third. But beyond this, our 
author thinks it unadviſeable to proceed. He has, in 


general, found ſix bottles of the ſolution ſufficient for 


the cure of an open cancer. In one caſe, however, 
eight were neceſſary. 

« He informs us, that this remedy, taken with the 
above precautions, never occaſions any unlucky acci- 
dent; and is not diſagreeable to the taſte. It does 
not act in any certain manner upon the ſecretions 
or excretions, Some, indeed, diſcharge their urine 
more freely than uſual ; with ſome the belly is more 
looſe ; and with others the perſpiration is more co- 
pious : but theſe effects are neither general nor con- 
ſtant. | 

« A purgative compounded of manna, rhubarb, and 
ſal ſeignette, is to be given every eight or twelve 
days. Whey, with twelve grains of nitre to the 
bottle, or a weak decoction of the root of althea, with 
an equa] quantity of nitre, is to be uſed for common 
drink. With reſpect to regimen, it is neceſſary to ab- 
ſtain from wine and fermented liquors. Broth made 
with a little veal, beaf, or chicken, &c. are proper. 

% M. le Febure has ſometimes been obliged to give 
the Peruvian bark, and to open an iſſue, when the 
humours were either very alkaleſcent, or in very great 
quantity. He even conſiders an iſſue as uſeful in 
every caſe. 

« Beſides this treatment by internal medicines, he 
recommends, that the tumour, if not ulcerated, ſhould 
be waſhed with a ſolution of arſenic, in the proportion 
of eight grains to a pint ; and he adviſes the follow- 
ing cataplaſm. Take of carrot- juice, one pound; of 
ſugar of lead, half an ounce ; of arſenic, diffolved in 
diſtilled vinegar, half an ounce ; of liquid laudanum, 


The French grain is here meant, which is leſs than the Englich, 72 French grains being only equal to 60 Engliſh, 
+ The French pint is here meant, contains 32 Troy ounces of water. 3 
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arlenic to be taken in the tollow ing manner: „Take 


ſtration of ſtrength, thirſt, and dryneſs of the mouth 


difficult to be cured of any, (if we except, perhaps, 4 


| Part 

a drachm and an half: form the whole into a maß 
with as much powder of hemlock as is necef — 
With part of this cataplaſm the tumour is to be Oo | 
vered to a tolerable thickneſs, and the whole kept on 
with a diachylon plaſter, | 

If the cancer is of the ulcerated kind, he adviſe, 
that the ichorous ſeroſity be taken away at each dref. - 
ling, by means of dry charpee. He then directs the 
ulcer to be fomented with the arſenical ſolution, ha- 
ving the chill taken of it, and having about a third 
part of red wine added to it. If the ſore is of a ve 
bad kind, he propoſes that the arſenic be diſſolyed in 
a decoction of bark, for fomenting the ulcer. After 
this, the cataplaſm mentioned above, and the plaſter 
are to be applied. This treatment mult be renewed 
every twelve hours. | 

Mr le Febure, before he concludes this treatiſe 
aſſures his readers, that, in more than two hundred 
inſtances, he has had proofs of the efficacy of the me- 
dicine here propoſed. He does not, however, pre- 
tend that it is infallible in every caſe. He conſiders 
the diſeaſe to be incurable, if, in its progreſs, a con- 
ſiderable hæmorrhage has happened, from the eroſion 
of large blood-veſlels ; alſo when it attacks hectical or 
Phthilical patients. To judge of the efficacy of any 
remedy, he obſerves, that the patient with whom it 
is tried ſhould at leaſt enjoy an ordinary good conſti- 
tution, and be free from a complication of dilcaſes, 
And he conſiders the exhibition of a new remedy to 
à patient, in ſome meaſure, breathing his laſt, as ſer- 
ving no other purpoſe but to bring it into diſcredit,” 
Edin. Med. Comment. vol. IV. p. 56361. 464 

Whatever good effects arſenic may produce when dyn 
given in this way, certain it is, that this ſubſtance is, 1 tal 
of all others, the moſt poiſonous, and moſt cerrainly n 
fatal, if taken into the human body, even in a ſmall a,. 
quantity. It ſeems to act not only upon the ſtomach 
and inteſtines, 'but to - produce allo a very great ten- 
dency to diſſolution in the blood itſelf; for thoſe who 
die poiſoned with arſenic, are generally covered over 
with red or purple ſpots. When arſenic is ſwallowed, 
a nauſea, ſickneſs, and reaching, commonly enſue in 
about half an hour. Theſe are followed by violent 
vomitings, hiccups, and pains in the ſtomach and 
bowels. Convulſions and palſies of the limbs preſent- 
ly ſucceed, with intenſe heats, cold ſweats, palpita- 
tions of the heart, extreme anxiety, reſtleſſneſs, pro- 
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and throat, loſs of reaſon, and at laſt death. If the 
quantity taken was conſiderable, the patient dies in 
{even or eight hours after taking it ; and the ſtomach 
and inteſtines are found, upon diſſection, to be cor: | 
roded or perforated. 4 

Arſenic is a poiſon the moſt certainly fatal and moſt 1 


al dis 


large doſes of antimonial emetics,) on account of its tte 
being difficultly ſoluble in water, and incapable of de- ſus 
compoſition. Corroſive ſublimate mercury, ſolution 

of mercury in aqua ſortis, Cc. will as certainly poo f. 
as arſenic itſelf: but they are by no means ſo dange* p 
rous ; becauſe, being compounded of quickſilver unit h 


with an acid, any alkaline ſubſtance will infallibly wo p 
| compoun 


al moound and deſtroy the poiſon, ſo that ſcarcely 
_ uy effects can happen but what ariſe from its 
beit action on the ſtomach. Arlenic, on the contrary, 
cannot be decompounded, nor united with any known 
ſubſtance, without A conſiderable degree of heat. It 
therefore remains in the ſtomach, continually exert- 
ing its milchievous qualities, till it is all diſcharged by 
ing. : 
"Mas antidotes have been propoſed againſt this 
pernicious mineral ; but, that they might be rationally 
put confidence in, it ſhould firſt be demonſtrated, that 
they can make a change upon arſenic in ſubſtance, or 
in ſolution, in a heat no greater than that of the hu- 
man body.. Alkalies, which have been directed, can- 
not unitè with arſenic When in the ſtomach. Acids, 
which have been ordered on a contrary ſuppoſition, 
will indeed diſſolve arſenic ; but the ſolution, in all 
probability, would prove a more violent poiſon than 
the arſenic it{clf. Oils, fats, warm fat broths, freſh 
butter, or milk, are recommended as the moſt proper 
5 means of obtunding the poiſon, and promoting its diſ- 
charge by vomit: and indeed in ſuch deplorable caſes 
they are the only remedies to which we can apply; 
though it is evident the efficacy even of theſe mult be 
excecdingly uncertain ; and for this plain reaſon, that 
the arſenic is already in contact with the ſtomach ; and 
though they might prevent the action of the poiſon 
if they had been firſt ſwallowed, their operation muſt 
be exceedingly leſs efficacious after the poiſon has had 
acceſs to the ſtomach, and begun to exert its virulent 
6; effects upon it. | 
lus of The beſt method of giving arſenic the metalline 
i form, or cuanging it into a regalus, as it is called, is 


to form a paſte ; the mixture 1s to be put into a re- 
tort, or glaſs matraſs, and to be diſtilled or ſublimed, 
with a ire at firſt very moderate, and ſufficient to 
raile only the oil. After the oil has penetrated the 
arſenic, its more fluid parts exhale, and it remains in 
form of a charred coal. Then the fire is to be in- 
creaſed, and the metallized arſenic ſoon ſublimes to 
the top. When no more ſublimes, the veſlel is to be 
broke, and the adhering cruſt of regulus of arſenic ſe- 
parated, The regulus muſt be ſublimed a ſecond, or 
even a third time, in order to give it as perfect a me- 
tallic form as it can receive. The oil, which ariſes 
during this operation, is more fetid than any empy- 
reumatic oil, and almoſt intolerable. 


Regulus of Cobalt and Nickel, See METAL- 
LURGY. 
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SECT. IV. Inflammable Subſtances. 


ad. THESE may be divided into the following claſſes : 
1. Sulphurs, 2. Ardent ſpirits. 3. Oils and fats. 4. Re- 
ls. 5. Bitumens ; and, 6. Charcoal. 


I. Sur rp nns. 


I. Common ſulphur. For the extraction of this ſub- 
ſtance trom its ores, ſee SULPHUR. The artificial com- 
Polition of it we have already related, no 165.; and 
have now only to take notice of a very few of its pro- 
peries, which come more properly under this ſection. 

Sulphur, as commonly uſed in commerce and the 


arts is of a pale yellow colour, of a dilagrecable and 
Vor. III. 


by mixing it, when powdered, with oil- olive, ſo as 
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peculiar ſmell, which is rendered more ſenſible when 


it is heated or rubbed. By rubbing, it receives very 
curious electrical qualities: (See ELECTRICITY.) Its 
ſpecific gravity is conſiderably greater than that of 
water, though leſs than earths or ſtones. In cloſe 
veſſels, ſulphur is incapable of receiving any alteration, 
It melts with a very gentle heat; and then is ſublimed, 
adhering to the capital in ſmall, very fine, needle-like 
cryſtals, called ers of ſulphur. It may thus be ſub- 
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limed many times without alteration. If ſulphur is Cryſtalliza- 
expoſed to a heat barely ſufficient to melt it, and, very ble. 


ſlowly cooled, it cryſtallizes in form of many needles 
croſſing one another. Some of theſe pointed cryſtals 
may allo be oblerved in the interior parts of the Jumps 
of ſulphur which have been melted, and caſt into cy- 
lindrical moulds, as they are commonly fold ; becaule 
the center of thele cylindrical rolls is more flowly 
cooled than the ſurface. Sulphur alfo gives this needle- 
like form to cinnabar, antimony, we many other mi- 
nerals containing it. Sulphur may be decompoſed in 
ſeveral ways. The moſt ſimple is by burning; which 
we have already taken notice of, 10118. It may 
alſo be very effectually decompoſed by mixing it with 
iron filings and water. In this caſe the phlogiſton is 
diſſipated, and the acid uniting with the iron torms a 
green vitriol. 

It is very remarkable, that though ſulphur is com- 
poled of vitriolic acid and phlogiſton, yet the addition 
of more inflammable matter, ſo far from making the 
union {tronger, weakens it to a great degree: and 


hence we have another method of decompoling this 


ſubſtance ; namely, by combining it with a large quan- 
tity of oil, and diſtilling the compound. 

Sulphur is capable ot being ealily diſſolved in ex- 
preſſed oils, but very difficultly in eſſential ones. Theſe 
compolitions are called bai/ams of ſulphur; and are 
ſometimes employed in medicine, but are found to be 
of a very heating nature. They are much uſed by 
farriers. According to Mr Beaume, ſulphur cannot 
be diſſolved in oil, without a heat ſufficient to melt it. 
A larger quantity is kept diſſolved when the mixture 
is hot, than when cold; and conſequently, the ſulphur, 
eſpecially if it has been diſſolved in a thin effential oil, 
cryſtallizes on coaling the mixture. The ſulphur, thus 
ſeparated from the oil, is found not to be altered in 
any reſpect from what it formerly was; but if the 


mixture is expoſed to a degree of heat capable of en- 


tirely decompoſing the oil, the ſulphur is decompoſed 
along with it, and the ſame products are obtained by 
diſtilling this mixture to dryneſs, as if a mixture of 
pure oil of vitriol and oil were diſtilled. Theſe pro— 
ducts are, firſt a portion of oil, when an eſſential oil 
was made ule of in the compoſition of the balſam; then 
ſome volatile ſulphureous acid, which is at firſt watery, 
and afterwards becomes ſtronger ; along with this a- 
cid more oil ariſes, which becomes more and more 
thick towards the end of the diſtillation ; and laitly, 
when the retort has been made red hot, nothing re- 
mains but a fixed coal, 

In this proceſs we find, that both the ſulphur and oil 
are decompoſed. The acid of the ſulphur {cems to attack 
the watery principle of the oil, while its plilogiſton re- 
mains confounded with that of the oil, or is diſſipated 
in vapours. Hence, though the vitriolic acid in ſul- 
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PRACTICE phur is concentrated to the utmoſt degree, and per- 

fectly free from water, what riſes in this diſtillation is 

very aqueous, by reaſon of the water which it attracts 
472 from the oil. 

How ſolu= Spirit of wine does not ſenſibly act upon ſulphur in 

ble in ſpirit its liquid ſtate; but if both the ſpirit of wine and ſul- 

of wins. phur meet in the ſtate of vapour, they will then unite, 
and a perfect folution- will take place. By methods 
of this kind, many combinations might be effected, 

473 Which have been hitherto thought impoſlible. 
Its union Pure ſulphur unites eaſily with all metals; gold, pla- 
rb mer tina, and zinc, excepted. The compounds, except 
: that with mercury, poſſeſs a metallic luſtre without 
any ductility. The ſulphur may be ſeparated by expo- 
ſing the mixture to a ſtrong fire, (ſee METALLURGY,) 
or by diſſolving the metalline part in acids. The ſul- 
phur, however, defends ſeveral of the metals from the 
action of acids; ſo that this diſſolution ſucceeds but 
imperfectly. The reguline part of antimony is more 
eaſily ſeparated from ſulphur by means of acids, than 
any other metalline ſubſtance. Alkaline falts will ſe- 
parate the ſulphur from all metals in fuſion, but they 
unite with it themſelves, and form a compound equal- 
ly capable of diſſolving the metal. (See ALKALINE 

474 SALTS.) , 

Vermilion, Sulphur united with quickſilver, forms the beautiful 
pigment called cir:2abar, or vermilion ; which is ſo 
much uſed in painting, that the making of it is become 
a diſtinct trade. Neuman relates, that in the making 


of cinnabar by the Dutch method, fix or eight parts of 


quickſilyer are made uſe of to one of ſulphur. The 
ſulphur is firſt melted ; and then the quickſilver is ſtir- 
red into it ; upon which they unite into a black maſs. 
In this part of the proceſs the mixture is very apt to 
take fire; of which it gives notice by ſwelling up to 
a great degree. The veſſel muſt then be immediately 
covered. The mals being beaten to powder, is after- 
wards to be ſublimed in large earthen jars almoſt of 
an equal wideneſs from end to end; theſe are hung in 
a furnace by a ſtrong rim of iron. When the matter 
is put in, the mouth of the veſſel is covered, the fire 
icreaſed by degrees, and continued for ſeveral hours, 
till all the cinnabar has ſublimed ; care being taken to 
introduce at times an iron-rod to keep the middle 
clear ; otherwile the cinnabar concreting there, and 


ſtopping up the paſſage, would infallibly burſt the 


veſlcls. 

The quantity of ſulphur directed in the common re- 
ceipts for making cinnabar is greatly larger than the 
above ; being no leſs than one-third of the quantity of 
quickſilver employed: accordingly it has been found, 


that the ſublimate, with ſuch a large quantity of ful- 


phur, turned out of a blackiſh colour, and required to 
be ſeveral times ſublimed before it became perfectly 
red ; but we cannot help thinking, that by one gentle 
{ublimation the ſuperfluous ſulphur might be ſeparated, 
and the cinnabar become perfectly pure the ſecond 
time. Hoffman gives a curious method of making ein- 
nabar without ſublimation ; by ſhaking, or digeſting 
a little mercury with volatile tincture of ſulphur : the 
mercury readily imbibes the ſulphur from the volatile 
ſpirit, and forms with it a deep red powder, not in- 
. ferior in colour to the cinnabar prepared in the com- 
mon manner. Dr Lewis has found the common ſolu- 


three parts of nitre, two of the dry alkali of tartar, 


Part] 
tions of ſulphur by alkalies, or quicklime, to haye 3 * 


ſimilar effect. This cinnabar will likewiſe be of z = 
darker or lighter colour, according as the ſolution con. 
tains more or leſs ſulphur. 

Sulphur is a principal ingredient. in gun-powder, p.“ 
(ſee Gux- POWDER.) It allo enters the compu, d, 
tion of the pulvis fulminant. This conſiſts of | 


and one part of ſulphur, well ground together, If à 
little quantity of this powder is laid on an iron-{poon, 
or ſhoyel, and flowly heated, it will explode, when it 
arrives at. a certain degree of heat, with aſtoniſhing 
violence and noiſe. The moſt probable opinion con- 
cerning this is, that the fixed air contained in the al. 
kali is, by the acid vapours acting upon and endea- 
vouring to expel it all at once, driven off with ſuch 
force, that a loud exploſion is produced, 

2. Phoſphorus of Urine. This is a very inflammable Phe 
ſubſtance, compoſed of phlogiſton united with a cer. df un 
tain acid, the properties of which we have already taken 
notice of, n 307-310. The preparation of it was 
long a ſecret, and only perfectly diſcovered by Mr Mar. 

raaff, who publiſhed it in the Berlin Memoirs in 1743, 
his proceſs being by far the beſt, and moſt pradtica- 
ble, we ſhall content ourſelves with inſerting it alone, Fa 

Two pounds of ſal ammoniac are to be accurately r yy, 
mixed with four pounds of minium, and the mixture graf "my: 
diſtilled in a glaſs-retort ; by which means a very pe- 7x . 
netrating, cauſtic alkalive ſpirit will be obtained. The —_—. gerous. 
reſiduum, aſter the diſtillation, is a kind of plumbum cor. 
neum ; nꝰ 149. This is to be mixed with nine or 
ten pounds of extract of urine, evaporated to the con- 
ſiſtence of honey. (Seventy or eighty gallons of urine 
are required to produce this quantity of extract.) The 
mixture is to be made ſlowly in an iron pot ſet over 
the fire, and the matter frequently ſtirred. Half a 
pound of powdered charcoal is then to be added, and 
the evaporation continued till the whole is reduced 
to a black powder. This powder is to be put into a 
retort; and urged with a graduated heat, till it be- 
comes red hot, in order to expel all the volatile alkali 
fetid oil, and ammoniacal ſalt, that may be contained 
in the mixture. After the diſtillation, a black friable 
reſiduum remains, from which the phoſphorus is to be 
extracted by a ſecond diſtillation, and a ſtronger heat. 
Before it is ſubjected to another diſtillation, it may be 
tried by throwing ſome of it upon hot coals. If the 
matter has been well prepared, a ſmell. of garlic ex- 
hales from it, and a blue phoſphorical flame is ſeen 
undulating along the ſurface of the coals. 

The matter is to be put into a good earthen retort, 
capable of ſuſtaining a violent fire. Three quarter? 
of the retort are to be filled with the matter which 
to yield the phoſphorus, and it is to be placed in a 2 
nace capable of giving a ſtrong heat. Mr Margra 
divides the matter among fix retorts, ſo that it = 
accident happens to one, the whole matter 15 not - 
The retorts onght to be well luted to a W 
moderate ſize, pierced with a ſmall hole, and bal 4 
of water ; and a ſmall wall of bricks muſt be raiſed 
tween the furnace and receiver, in order to gu : 
this veſſel againſt heat, as much as poſſible. The a 
torts are to be heated by flow degrees for an hour 


an half; then the heat is to be increaſed till the Ve ” 


5 
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re red hot, when the phoſphorus aſcends in luminous of phoſphorus will communicate this property to Practice 
(cries urs. When the retort is heated till between a 600,000 parts of ſpirit. The liquor is never obſerved 
pc and white, the phoſphorus paſſes in drops, which to become luminous of itſelf, nor in any other circum- 
fall and congeal in the water at the bottom of the re- ſtance except that above mentioned. By digeſtion for 
ceiver. This degree of heat is to be continued till ſome mouths, the undiſſolved phoſphorus is reduced to 
no more comes over, When a retort contains eight a tranſparent oil, which neither emits light, nor con- 
pints or more, this operation continues about five cretes in the cold. By waſhing with water, it is in 
hours. ES ſome meaſure revived; acquiring a thicker conſiſtence, 
In the firſt diſtillation, phoſphorus never paſſes pure, and becoming again Juminous, though in a leſs degree 
elo. but is always of a blackiſh colour, by reaſon of its car- than at firſt. During this digeſtion, the glals is very 
4 rying along with it ſome part of the coal. From this, apt to burſt. | 482 
however, it may be purified, by rectification in a ſmall - Phoſphorus is partially diſſolved by exprefled oils ; With eſſen - 
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laſs-retort, to which is luted a receiver half full of wa- and totally, or almoſt fo, in eſſential oils, and ether. tial oils aud 


ter. Avery gentle heat is ſufficient; becauſe phoſphorus, 
once formed, is very volatile ; and as the fuliginous 
matter was raiſed probably by the fixed air emitted 
by the charcoal, in the inſtant of its union with the 
phoſphorine acid, none of it can ariſe in a ſecond di- 
ſtillation. | 

The phoſphorus is then to be divided into ſmall 
cylindrical rolls, which is done by putting it in glaſs- 
tubes immerſed in warm water ; for the phoſphorus 
is almoſt as fuſible as ſuet. It takes the form of the 
glaſs· tubes; from which it may be taken out, when it 
is cold and hardened. This muſt be done under wa- 
ter, leaſt the phoſphorus ſhould take fire. 

This concrete continually appears luminous in a dark 
place; and by a very light heat takes fire, and burns 
far more vehemently than any other known ſubſtance. 
Hence, it is — to be very cautious in the di- 
ſtillation of it; for if the receiver ſhould happen to 
break while the phoſphorus is diſtilling, and a little 
flaming phoſphorus fall upon the operator's legs or 
hands it would burn its way to the bone, in leſs than 


three minutes. In this caſe, according to Mr Hellot, 


nothing but urine will ſtop its progreſs. 

Though phoſphorus takes fire very readily by itſelf, 
it does not inflame at all by grinding it with other 
inflammable bodies, as camphor, gun-powder, or eſ- 
ſential oils. In grinding it with nitre, ſome luminous 
flaſhes are obſerved ; but the mixture never burns, un- 
leſs the quantity of phoſphorus be large in proportion 
to the nitre : rubbed pretty hard on a piece of paper 
or linen, it ſets them on hire if they are rough, but 
not if they are ſmooth. It fires written paper more 
readily than ſuch as is white, probably from the for- 
mer having more aſperities. On grinding with iron- 
filings, it preſently takes fire. 

Oils ground with phoſphorus, appear, like itſelf, 
luminovs in a temperately warm place ; and thus be- 
come a liquid phoſphorus, which may be rubbed on 
the hands, Cc. without danger. Liquid phoſphorus is 
commonly prepared by grinding a little of the ſolid 
pholphorus with oil of cloves, or rubbing it firſt with 
camphor, and this mixture with the oil. A luminous 
analzam, as it is called, may be obtained, by digeſt- 
ing a ſcruple of ſolid phoſphorus with half an ounce 
of oil of lavender, and, when the phoſphorus begins 
to diſſolve and the liquor to boil, adding a drachm of 
pure quickſilver; then briſkly ſhaking the glaſs for five 
or ſix minutes, till they unite. | 
. A ſpirit of wine, digeſted on phoſphorus, 
pit, lets a part of it, ſo as to emit luminous flaſhes on 

* Pg dropt into water, It is computed that one part 


When eflential oils are ſaturated with it by heat, a . 


part of the phoſphorus ſeparates, on ſtanding in the 
cold, in a cryſtalline form. Concentrated ſpirit of ſalt 
has no action on it. In diſtillation, the ſpirit riſes 
firſt, and the phoſphorus after it unchanged. Spirit 
of nitre diſſolves it, and the diſſolution is attended 
with great heat and copious red fumes, ſo that great 
part of the ſpirit diſtils without the application of any 
external heat, and the phoſphorus at laſt takes fire, 
explodes, and burſts the veſſels. Oil of vitriol, like- 
wiſe, diſſolves phoſphorus, but not without a heat 
ſufficient to make the acid diſtil. The diſtilled liquor 


is white, thick, and turbid ; the reſiduum is a whitiſh 


tenacious maſs, which deliquiates, but not totally, in 
the air. Phoſphorus itſelf is reſolved into an acid li- 
quor on being expoſed two or three weeks to the air, 
its inflammable principle ſeeming by degrees to be 
diſſipated. 

Phoſphorus has been reported to produce extraor- 
dinary effects in the reſolution of metallic bodies: but 
from the experiments that have been made with this 
view, it does not appear to have any remarkable ac- 
tion on them ; at leaſt on the precious ones, gold and 
ſilver, for the reſolution or ſubtilization of which it 
has been chiefly recommended. The following ex- 
periments were made by Mr Margraaff. | 483 

I. A ſcruple of filings of gold were digeſted with a Mr Nar- 
drachm of phoſphorus ior a month, and then committed graaft's 2 
to diſtillation. Part of tbe phoſphorus aroſe, and part . 
remained above the gold, in appearance reſembling 
glaſs : this grew moiſt on the admiſſion of air, and . 
diſſolved in water, leaving che gold unaltered. Half 
a drachm of fine ſilver, precipitated by copper, being 
digeſted with a drachm of phoſphorus for three hours, 
and the fire then increaſed to diſtillation, greateſt part 
of the phoſphorus aroſe pure, and the ſilver remained 
unchanged. Copper filings being treated in the ſame 
manner, and with the ſame quantity of phoſphorus, 
the phoſphorus ſublimed as before ; bur the remainin 
copper was found to have loſt its metallic brightneſs, 
and to take fire on the contact of flame. Iron filings 
ſuffered no change. Tin filings run into granules, 
which appeared to be perfect tin. Filings of lead did 
the ſame. The red calx of mercury, called precipi- 
tate per ſe, treated in the ſame manner, was totally 
converted into running quickfilver. 2. Regulus of an- 
timony ſuffered no change itſelf, but occaſioned a 
change in the conſiſtence of the phoſphorus, which, 
after being diſtilled from this ſemi-metal, refuſed ro 
congeal, and continued under water, fluid like oil-olive. 
With biſmuth there was no alteration, A drachm of 
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Practice phoſphorous being diſtilled and cohobated with an 
equal quantity of zinc, greateſt part of the zinc ſub- 
limed in form of very light pointed flowers, of a red- 
diſh-yellow colour: theſe flowers, injected into a red 
hot crucible, took fire, and run into a glaſs reſemblin 
that of borax. White arſenic, ſublimed with phoſ- 
phorus, aroſe along with it in form of a mixed red 
ſublimate. Sulphur readily unites with phoſphorus, 
into a maſs which {ſmells like hepar ſulphuris. This 
does not eaſily take fire on being rubbed ; but, expo- 
ſed to a moderate dry heat, it flames violently, and 
emits a ſtrong ſulphureous fume. If phoſphorus is 
burnt in an open veſſel, a quantity of acid remains 
behind; and if a glaſs bell is held over it, an acid like- 
484 wile ſublimes in the form of white flowers. 
Mr Can. 3. Mr Canten's phoſphorus. This is a compoſition 
— 5 phoſ- of quicklime and common ſulphur. The receipt for 
pnorus. making it is as follows. © Calcine ſome common oyſter- 
ſhells, by keeping them in a good coal-fire for half an 
hour ; let the pureſt part of the calx be pulverized 
and ſifted. Mix with three parts of this powder, one 
part of flowers of ſulphur. Let this mixture be ram- 
med into a crucible of about an inch and a half in 
depth, till it be almoit full ; and let it be placed in the 
middle of the fire, where it muſt be kept red hot for 
one hour at leaſt, and then ſet by to cool: when cold, 
turn it out of the crucible; and cutting or breaking it 
to pieces, ſcrape off, upon trial, the brighteſt parts; 
which, if good phoſphorus, will be a white powder.“ 
This kind of phoſphorus ſhines on being expoſed to the 
light of the ſun, or on receiving an electrical ſtroke. 
4. Phoſphorus'cf Homberg. This ſubſtance, which 
has the ſingular property of kindling ſpontaneouſly 
when expoſed to the air, was accidentally diſcovered 
by Mr Homberg, as he was endeavouring to diſtil a 
clear flavourleſs oil from human excrements. Having 
mixed the excrement with alum, and diſtilled over as 
much as he could with a red heat, he was much ſur- 
priled at ſeeing the matters left in the retort take 
fire upon being expoſed to the air, ſome days after 
the diſtillation was over. T his induced him to repeat 
the operation, in which he met with the ſame ſucceſs ; 
and he then publiſhed a proceſs wherein he recom- 
mended alum and human excrement for the prepara- 


tion of the phoſphorus. Since his time, however, the 


proceſs has been much improved]; and it is diſcovered, 

that almoſt every vitriolic ſalt may be ſubſtituted for 

the alum, and moſt other inflammable ſubſtances for 

the excrement ; but though alum is not abſolutely ne- 

ceffary for the ſuccels, it is one of the vitriolic ſalts 

that ſucceed beſt. The following procels is recom- 

485 mended in the Chemical Dictionary. 

Beſtmethod Let three parts of alum and one of ſugar be mix- 
of prepare ed together. This mixture muſt be dried in an iron 
0g: ſhovel, over a moderate fire, till it be almoſt redu- 
ced to a blackiſh powder or coal ; during which time it 

mult be ſtirred with an iron ſpatula. Any large maſſes 

muſt be bruiſed into powder ; and then it muſt be put 

into a glaſs matraſs, the mouth of which is rather 

{trait than wide, and ſeven or eight inches long. This 

matraſs is to be placed in a crucible, or other earthen 

veſſel, large enough to contain the belly of the ma- 

traſs, with about a ſpace equal to that of a finger all 

= round it, This ſpace is to be filled with ſand, ſo that 
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nearly a quarter of an hour: the fire is then to be ex. 


| P 
the matraſs ſhall not touch the earthen veſſel, ks 


apparatus is then to be put into a furnace, and the 
whole to be made red hot. The fire mul} be applied 
gradually, that any oily or fuliginous matter may be ex. 
pelled ; after which, when the matraſs is made red 
hot, ſulphureous vapours exhale : this degree of heat 
is to be continued, till a truly ſulphureous 3 which 
appears at the end of the operation, has been ſeen 


tinguiſhed, and the matraſs left to cool, without takin 
it out of the crucible ; when it ceaſes to be red hot, it 
muſt be ſtopped with a cork. Before the matraſ; is 
perfectly cold, it muſt be taken out of the crucible 
and the powder it contains poured as quickly as pol. 
ſible into a very dry glaſs vial, with a glaſs ſtopper, 
If we would preſerve this phoſphorus a long time, the 
bottle containing it muſt be opened as ſeldom as poſ- 
ſible. Sometimes it kindles while it is pouring into 
the glaſs vial ; but it may be then extinguiſhed by 
cloſing the vial expeditiouſly, A ſmall quantity of 
this pyrophorus laid on paper, and expoſed to the air, 
immediately takes fire, becomes red like burning coals, 
and emits a ſtrong ſulphureous vapour greatly reſem- 
bling that which ariſes on decompoſing liver of ſulphur, 

The moſt plauſible theory of this ſtrange appear- 
ance 1s, that, during the operation, part of the vitriolic 
acid combines with the phlogiſton of the coal, into 
perfect ſulphur ; while part remains imperfectly com- 
bined either with the phlogiſton, or the earthy baſis 
of the alum. This laſt part, which is alſo exceeding- 
ly concentrated, probably attracts the moiſture of the 
air ſo ſtrongly, as to produce the heat requilite for 
kindling the coaly matter. 


II. ARDENT SPIRITS. 
See FERMENTATION and DISTILLATION. 


III. Orrs. 


1. Eſſential Oils. Thoſe oils are called eſſential 164 
which have evidently the ſmell of the vegetable from oils 
which they are drawn. For the method of procuring 
them, ſee DISTILLATION. They are diſtinguiſhed 
from all others by their ſuperior volatility, which is ſo 

eat as to cauſe them riſe with the heat of boiling wa- 
ter. All theſe have a ſtrong aromatic ſmell, and an acrid, 
cauſtic taſte ; in which reſpect . alſo they differ from 
other oils. This taſte is thought to proceed from 2 s 
copious and diſengaged acid, with which they are al cal 
penetrated. The preſence of this diſengaged acid in thel 
eſſential oils, appears from the impreſſion they make 
upon the corks of bottles in which they are kept. 
Theſe corks are always ſtained of a yellow colour, 
and a little corroded, nearly as they are by nitrous 
acid. The vapour of theſe oils alſo reddens blue pa- 
per, and converts alkalies into neutral ſalts. 1 

This acid is likewiſe ſuppoſed to be the cauſe of a 
their ſolubility in ſpirit of wine. They are not all 10 
equally ſoluble in this menſtruum, becauſe they do not 5, 
all contain an equal quantity of acid. As this acid 1s 
much diſengaged, they loſe a great deal of it by te. 
peated diſtillations, and therefore they become lels 
and leſs ſoluble on being frequently diſtilled. By e- 
vaporation they loſe their moſt volatile and thin part, 


in which the ſpecific ſmell of the vegetable = 
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are extracted reſides; by which loſs they 
become thick, and acquire the ſmell and conſiſtence of 
turpentine, and even of reſins. In this ſtate they are 
no longer volatile with the heat of boiling water ; 
and, it diſtilled with a ſtronger fire, they give over an 
oil which has neither ſmell nor taſte of the vegetable 
whence they were extracted, but is entirely empy- 
reumatic, and ſimilar to thoſe oils procured by diftil- 
ling vegetable or animal ſubſtances with a ſtrong fire. 
See DISTILLATION. ; 

To the claſs of eſſential oils, the volatile concrete 
called camphor ſeems moſt properly to belong. With 
them it agrees in its properties of inflammabiliry, ſo- 
lubility in ſpirit of wine, and a ſtrong aromatic fla- 
your. The only differences between them are, that 
camplior is always in a ſolid ſtate, and is incapable of 
decompolition by any number of ſublimations. 

According to Neuman, all the camphor made uſe 
of is the produce of two {pecies of trees; the one 
growing in Sumatra and Borneo, the other in Japan. 
Of theſe, the Japan kind is the only one brought into 
Europe, The tree is about the ſize of a large lime, 
the flowers white, and the fruit a ſmall red berry. 
All parts of the tree are impregnated with camphor ; 
bat the roots contain moſt, and therefore are chiefly 
made ule of for the preparation of this commodity ; 
though, in want of them, the wood and leaves are 
ſometimes mixed. 

The camphor is extracted by diſtillation with water 
in large iron pots filled with earthen heads ſtuffed with 
ſtraw ; greateſt part of the camphor concretes among 
the ſtraw, but part paſles down into the receiver a- 
mong the water. In this ſtate it is found in ſmall bits 
like gray falt-petre, or common bay- ſalt; and requires 
to be purified either by a ſecond ſublimation, or by 
diſlulution in ſpirit of wine, filtration, and exſiccation. 
If the firſt method is followed, there will be ſome dif- 
heulty in giving it the form of a perfect tranſparent 
cake, A difficulty of this kind indeed always occurs 
in ſublimations,” and the only way is to keep the up- 
per part of the glaſs of ſuch a degree of heat as may 
keep the ſublimate in a half-melted ſtate. Dr Lewis 
recommends the depuration of camphor by ſpirit of 
va, and then melting it into a cake in the bottom of 
« Zlals. : 

Camphor poſſeſſes conſiderable antiſeptic virtnes ; 
aach is a good diaphoretic without heating the conſti- 
tion, with which intention it is often uſed in medi- 
cine. It is likewiſe employed in fire-works and ſeve- 
ral other arts, particularly in making varniſhes. See 
Varnisn, 


This ſubſtance diſſolves eaſily and plentifully in vi- 


nous ſpirits and in oils ; four ounces of ſpirit of wine 


will diſſolye three of camphor. On diftilling the mix- 
ture, the ſpirit riſes firſt, very little camphor coming 
over with it, This ſhows that camphor, however 
volatile it may ſeem by its ſmell, is very far from ha- 
"ng the volatility of ether, and conſequently is impro- 
perly claſſed with ſubſtances of that kind. It is diſ- 
ed, but not altered in the leaſt, by the ſtrongeſt 
mineral acids; always {ſeparating from them in its pro- 
per form, on the affuſion of water. It may however 


i* changed into a fluid oil by repeated diſtillations from 
© or other loamy earths, 


- 


2. Empyreumatic Oils. Under this name are com- 
prehended all thoſe oils, from whatever ſubſtance ob- 
tained; which require a greater heat for their diſtil- 
lation than that of boiling water. Theſe are partial- 
1 in ſpirit of wine, and become more and more 
o by repeated diſtillations. The empyreumatic oils 
obtained from animal ſubſtances are at firſt more fetid 
than thoſe procured from vegetables; but by repeated 
diſtillations, they become exceedingly attenuated and 
volatile, becoming almoſt as white, thin, and vola- 
tile, as ether. They then acquire a property of acting 
upon the brain and nervous ſyſtem, and of allaying its 
irregular movements, which is common to them with 
all other inflammable matters when highly attenuated 
and very volatile ; but this kind of oil is particularly 
recommended in epileptic and convulſive affections. 
It is given from four to 10 or 12 drops : but, though 
prepared with the utmoſt care, it is very ſuſceptible of 
loſing its whiteneſs, and even its thinneſs, by a ſhort 


- expolure to air; which proceeds from the almoſt *in- 


ſtantaneous evaporation of its more thin and volatile 
parts, and from the property which the leſs volatile 
remainder has of acquiring colour. To avoid this. in- 
convenience, it muſt be put, as ſoon as it is made, into 
very clean glaſs bottles with glaſs ſtoppers, and ex- 
poſed to the air as little as poſhble, | 

The moſt important obſervations concernin 
method of making- the pure animal oil are, firſt to 
change the veſſels at each diſtillation, or at leaſt to 
make them perfectly clean; for a yay 6 {mall quantity 
of the thicker and leis volatile part is ſufficient to ſpoil 
a large quantity of that which is more rectified. In 
the ſecond place, Mr Beaume has obſerved, that this 
operation may be greatly abridged, by taking care to 
receive none but the moſt volatile part in each diſtil- 
lation, and to leave a large reſiduum, which is to be 
neglected, and only the more volatile part to be fur- 
ther rectified. By this method a conſiderable quan- 
tity of fine oil may be obtained at three or ſour diſtil- 
lations, which could not otherwiſe be obtained at fifty 
or ſixty. 


494 | 
3. Animal Fats, Though theſe differ conſiderably Animal * 


from one another in their external appearance, and 
probably in their medicinal qualities, they afford, on a 
chemical analyſis, products ſimilar in quality, and dif- 
fering but inconſiderably in quantity. They all yield 
a large proportion of oil, and no volatile {alt ; in which 
reſpect they differ from all other animal ſubſtances. 
Two ounces of hog's lard yielded, according to Neu- 
man, two drachms of an empyreumatic liquor, and one 
ounce five drachms and 50 grains of a clear brown- 
coloured oil of a volatile ſmell, ſomewhat like horſe- 
radiſh. The caput mortuum was of a ſhining black co- 
lour, and weighed 10 grains. | 

Tallow being diſtilled in the ſame manner, two 
drachms of empyreumatic liquor were obtained from 
two ounces of it; of a clear brown oil, ſmelling like 
horſe-radiſh, one ounce fix drachms and 12 grains. 
The remaining coal was of a ſhining black colour, and 
weighed 18 grains. 

The marrow of bones differs a little from fats, 
when chemically examined. Four ounces of freſh 


marrow, diſtilled in the uſual manner, gave over three 
drachms and a ſcruple of a liquor which {melted like tal- 
| low 3 
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PRACTICE low; twoſcruples and an halfofa liquor which had more of the analyſis and natural properties of all the reſt 


of an empyreumatic and a ſouriſh ſmell; two ounces and 
an half of a yellowiſh-brown, butyraceous oil, which 
{melled like horſe-radiſh ; and fix drachms and an half 
of a blackiſh-brown oil of the ſame ſmell. The caput 
mortuum weighed four ſcruples. ; 

All animal fats, when perfectly pure, burn totally 
away without leaving any feces, and have no particu- 
lar ſmell, In the ſtate in which we commonly find 
them, however, they are exceedingly apt to turn ran- 
cid, and emit a moſt diſagreeable and noxious ſmell; and 
to this they are peculiarly liable, when long kept in 
a gentle degree of heat. In this ſtate, too, an inflam- 
mable vapour ariſes from them, which when on fire is 
capable of producing exploſions. Hence, in thoſe 
works where large bellows are uſed, they have been 
often ſuddenly burſt by the inflammable vapours ari- 
ſmg from the rancid oil employed for ſoftening the 
leather. The expreſſed unctuous oils of vegetables 
are ſubject to the ſame changes : but from this ranci- 
dity they may all be freed moſt effectually, by the ſim- 
ple proceſs of agitating them well with water; which 
is to be drawn off, and freſh quantities added, till it 


comes off, at laſt, clear and inſipid, without any ill ſmell. * 


The proper inſtrument for performing this operation in 
large, is a barrel-churn, having in it four rows of nar- 
row ſplit deals, from the center to the circumference, 
each piece ſet at obtuſe angles to the other, in order 
to give different directions to the oil and water as the 
churn turns round, thereby to mix them more inti- 
mately. The churn is to be ſwiftly turned round for 
a few minutes; and muſt then be left at reſt, till the 
oil and water have fully ſeparated ; which will be in 
15 or 20 minutes, more or leſs, according to the ſize 
of the churn. When this water is drawn off, freſh 


Water is to be put in, and the churn again turned 


between them, which is not very eaſil 
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Whence 
procured, 


round, and this continued till the oil is perfectly 
ſweet. If the oil and water are allowed to ſtand to- 
gether for ſome days, a gelatinous ſubſtance is found 
miſcible either 
with oil or water. Chalk, quicklime, and alkaline 
{alts, are found alſo capable of taking off the rancidity 
from oils and fats; but have the inconvenience of de- 
ſtroying a part of their ſubſtance, 


IV. REsins and BALSAMsS. 


Theſe are coumonly reckoned to be compoſed of 
an eſſential oil thickened by an acid; as the eſſential 
oils themſelves are found to be convertible into a ſi- 
milar ſubſtance, by the exhalation of their more vola- 
tile parts. True reſins are generally tranſparent in a 
conſiderable degree; ſoluble in ſpirit of wine; and poſ- 
ſeſſed of a conſiderable degree of flavour. 

Reſins are originally produced by inſpiſſating the 
natural juices which flow from inciſions made in 
the ſtems of growing vegetables, and are in that 
ſtate called ba//ams. The balſams may be conſidered 
as eſſential oils thickened by loſing ſome of their 
odoriferous principle, and of their fineſt and moſt vo- 
latile part. There are ſeveral kinds of balſams ; 
which, however, differ from each other only in the 
ſmell, and degree of conſiſtence; and, therefore, all 
yield ſimilar products on diſtillation. An analyſis of 
turpentine therefore will be ſ{utficient as an example 


Part] 


Pak 
The true turpentine-tree is found in Spain and 8 


ſouthern parts of France, as well as in the iſland of Ted 
Chio and in the Indies. It is a middling ſized ever. tec 
green tree, with leaves like thoſe of the bay, bearin 
purpliſh, imperfect flowers; and, on ſeparate pedicles, 
hard, unctuous berries, like thoſe of juniper. It is ex. 
tremely reſinous ; and, unleſs the reſin is diſcharged 
decays, produces fungous excreſcences, ſwells, bard. 
and dies ; the prevention of which conſiſts wholly * 
plentiful bleeding, both in the trunk and branches, 
The juice is the Chio or Cyprus turpentine of the 
ſhops. This ſort is quite of a thick conſiſtence, of 3 

eeniſh white colour, clear and tranſparent, and of 
ſcarcely any taſte or ſmell, 

The kind now called Venice turpentine, is no other 
than a mixture of eight parts of common yellow or 
black roſin with five parts of oil of turpentine. What 
was originally Venice turpentine is now unknown, 
Neuman relates, that the Venice turpentine fold in 
his country was no other than that prepared from the 
larix tree, which grows plentifully in ſome parts of 
France, as alſo in Auſtria, Tyrol, Italy, Spain, Cc. Of 
this there are two kinds ; the young trees yielding a 
thin limpid juice, reſembling balſam of copaiba ; the 
older, a yellower and thicker one. 

The Straſburgh turpentine is extracted from the Str 
ſilver- fir. Dr Lewis takes notice that ſome of the ex- 
otic firs afford balſams, or reſins, ſuperior to thoſe ob- 
tained from the native European ones; as particular- 
ly that called ba/m of Gilead fir, which is now natu- 
ralized to our own climate. A large quantity of an 
elegant reſinous juice may be collected from the cones 
of this tree: the leaves alſo, when rubbed, emit a 
fragrant ſmell; and yield, with rectified ſpirit, an 
agreeable reſinous extract. 

The common turpentine is prepared from different Can 
ſorts of the pine; and is quite thick, white, and opaque. 
Even this is often counterfeited by mixtures of roſin 
and common expreſled oils. $3 

All the turpentines yield a conſiderable proportion Pb. 
of eſſential oil. From ſixteen ounces of Venice tur- 4 


pentine, Neuman obtained, by diſtillation with wa. , 
ter, four ounces, and three drachms of oil. The ſame lu 
quantity diſtilled, without addition, in the heat of a i 
water bath, gave but two ounces and an half; and kc 
from the reſiduum treated with water, only an ounce 1 
could be obtained. The water remaining in the {ill F 
is found to have imbibed nothing from the turpentine: th 
on the contrary, the turpentine is found to imbibe 4 
part of the water; the reſiduum and the oil amount: 6, 
ing to a full ounce on the pound more than the tur- ſe 
pentine employed. When turpentine is diſtilled, or an 
boiled with water till it becomes ſolid, it appears yel _ 
lowiſh; when the proceſs is further continued, of pr 
reddiſh brown colour : in the firſt ſtate, it is called * 
boiled turpentine ; and in the latter, co/ophony, or cat 
roſiu. - : tin 

On diſtilling ſixteen ounces of turpentine in à fe. rit 
tort with an open fire, increaſed by degrees, We im 


tain firſt four ounces of a limpid colourleſs oil; then 
two ounces and two drachms of a yellowiſh one; 
four ounces and three drachms of a thicker yell 
oil; and two ounces and one drachm of a dark m_—_ 
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Free and commonly called %u. of turpentine, 


o4 The limpid eſſential oil called /pirit of turpentine, 
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im red empyreumatic oil, of the conſiſtence of balſam, 


is exceedingly difficult of ſolution in ſpirit of Wine; 
though turpentine itſelf diſſolves with great eaſe. One 

art of the oil may indeed be diſſolved in ſeven parts 
of rectified ſpirit; but, on ſtanding for ſome time, 
the greateſt part of the oil ſubſides to the bottoms a 
much greater proportion of ſpirit being requiſite to 
keep it diſſolved. _ 

2. Benzoin. This is a very brittle browniſh reſin, 
of an exceedingly fragrant ſmell, The tree which 

roduces benzoin is a native of the Eaſt Indies; parti- 
cularly of Siam, and the iſland of Sumatra. It is ne- 
ver permitted to exceed the ſixth year; being, after 
this time, unfit for producing the benzoin. It is then 
cut down, and its place ſupplied by a young tree rai- 
ſed commonly from the fruit. One tree does not 
yield above three pounds of benzoin. 

A tree ſuppoſed to be the ſame with that which af- 
fords benzoin in the Eaſt Indies, is plentiful alſo in 
Virginia and Carolina; from whence it has been 
brought into England, where it grows with vigour in 
the open ground. The bark and the leaves have 
the ſmell of benzoin ; and yield with rectified ſpirit a 
reſin of the ſame ſmell: but no reſin has been obſer- 
ved to iſſue from it naturally in this elimate; nor has 
any benzoin been collected from it in America. 

Benzoin diſſolves totally in ſpirit of wine into a 
blood-red liquor, leaving only the impurities, which 
commonly amount to no more than a ſcruple on an 
ounce. To water, it gives out a portion of ſaline mat- 
ter of a peculiar kind, volatile and ſublimable in the 


fre; and which is moſt effectually freed by ſublima- 
tion, 


s of This ſubſtance, called flowers of bex2oin, is beſt pre- 


pared by moiſtening benzoin, groſsly powdered, with 
{pirit of wine; and then proceeding to diſtillation with 
a very gentle heat, in a wide-necked glaſs-retort. 
The flowers ariſe immediately after the ſpirit, partly 
in a concrete ſaline form, and partly in that of a white 
butter. The receiver being now changed, and the fire 
creaſed, a ſmall portion of brown-coloured flowers 
ſublimes; followed, firſt, by a ſubtile oil; afterwards 
by a browniſh oil; and laſt of all by a black, thick, em- 
pyreumatic one, together with an acid ſpirit. If the 
flowers and butter be diſſolved in diſtilled water, over 
a gentle fire, the ſolution filtered, and ſet in the cold, 
the ſaline matter ſhoots into cryſtalline concretions of 
a fine ſilver whiteneſs ; this ſalt, like tartar, being dif- 
ficult of ſolution ; and, when diſſolved in hot water, 
eparating again as the liquor cools. The diſſolution 
and filtration ſhould be performed as expeditiouſly, 
and the veſſel kept as much covered, as poſſible, to 
prevent any conſiderable diſſipation of the volatile 
matter, The ſalt ſtill retains, even after this purifi- 
2 a portion of oil; as appears from its penetra- 
* ell, and from its burning in the fire. 
int F wine, which ariſes at firſt in the diſtillation, is 
Pp Mues with a little of the ſalt. The oil which 
” = the flowers, re-diſtilled from earthy powders, 
ag Arps, may be uſed as an eſſential oil of ben- 
= or it has little or nothing of an empyreumatic 

From 16 ounces of benzoin are obtained two 
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ounces of rough flowers, nine ounces of oil, and ſeven Practice 


ſcruples of an acid ſpirit. The reſiduum weighs two 
ounces and an half. 1 

The principal uſe of reſins is in the making of lac- 
quers, varniſhes, Cc. See VARNISH. 


V. BITU MENS. 


Theſe are inflammable mineral bodies, not ſulphu- 
reous, or only caſually impregnated with ſulphur. 
They are of various degrees of conſiſtency; and ſeem, 
in the mineral kingdom, to correſpond with the oils 
and reſins in the vegetable. 


———————— 
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Concerning the origin of bitumens, chemiſts are not Origin of 
at all agreed. Some chemical writers, particularly bitumens. 


Mr Macquer, imagine bitumens to be no other than 
vegetable reſins altered in a particular manner by the 
admixture of ſome of the mineral acids in the earth ; 
but Dr Lewis is of a contrary opinion, for the follow - 
ing reaſons. 

% Mineral bitumens are very different in their qua- 
lities from vegetable reſins; and, in the mineral king- 
dom, we find a fluid oil very different from vege- 
table oils, The mineral oil is changed by mineral a- 
cids into a ſubſtance greatly reſembling bitumens; and 
the vegetable oils are changed by the fame acids into 
ſubſtances greatly reſembling the natural reſins.” 
(Here we cannot help differing from the Doctor, as 
we have never ſeen or heard of any inſtance of ſuch 
a change taking place, on mixing a mineral acid 
with any vegetable oil, either expreſſed or diſtilled.) 
From bitumens we obtain, by diſtillation, the mine- 
ral oil, and from reſins the vegetable oil, diſtin&t in 
their qualities as at firſt, Vegetable oils and refins 
have been treated with all the known mineral acids; 
but have never yielded any thing ſimilar to the mine- 
ral bitumens. It ſeems, therefore, as if the oily pro- 
ducts of the two kingdoms were eſſentially and ſpeci- 
fically different. The laws of chemical inquiries at 
leaſt demand, that we do not look upon them any 
otherwiſe, till we are able to produce from one a ſub- 
ſtance ſimilar to the other. When this ſhall be done, 
and not before, the preſumption that nature effeèts the 
ſame change in the bowels of the earth, will be of 
ſome weight.“ 

There 1s a perfectly fluid, thin bitumen, or mine- 
ral oil, called aphtha, clear and colourleſs as cryſtal; 
of a ſtrong ſmelt; extremely ſubtile; ſo light as to {ſwim 
on all known liquors, ether perhaps excepred ; ſpread- 
ing to a vaſt ſurface on water, and exhibiting rain- 
bow-colours ; highly inflammable : formerly made uſe 
of in the compoſition of the ſuppoſed inextinguiſhable 
greek fire. 

Next to this in conſiſtence is the o/ez172 petra, or pe— 
troleum ; which is groſſer and thicker than naphtha, 
of a yellowiſh, reddiſh, or browniſh colour ; but very 
light, ſo as to ſwim even on ſpirit of wine. By diſtilla- 
tion, the petroleum becomes thinner and more ſubtile, a 
groſs matter being left behind ; it does not, however, 
eaſily ariſe, nor does it totally loſe its colour by this 
proceſs, without particular managements or additions. 

Both naphtha and petroleum are found plentiſully 
in ſome parts of Perſia, trickling through rocks, or 
ſwimming on the ſurface of waters. Kempfer gives 
an account of two ſprings near Baku; one affording 

naphtha, 
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Practice naphtha, which it receives in drops from ſubterrane- 


ous veins; the other, a blackiſh and more fetid pe- 
troleum, which comes from Mount Caucaſus, The 
naphtha is collected for making varnithes ; the petro- 
leum is collected in pits, and tent to different places 
tor lamps and torches. 

Native petrolea are likewiſe found in many differ- 
ent places, but are not to be had in the ſhops; what 
is (old there for petroleum, being generally oil of tur- 
pentine coloured with alkanet root. The true naph- 
tha is recommended againſt diſorders of the nerves, 
pains, cramps, and contractions of the limbs, c.; but 
genuine naphtha is rarely or never brought to this 
country. | | 

There are ſome bitumens, ſuch as amber, amber- 
greaſe, pit-coal, and jet, perfectly ſolid ; others, ſuch 
as Barbadoes tar, of a middle confiſtence between 
fluid and ſolid. Turf and peat are likewiſe thought 
to belong to this claſs. 

i. Huber. This ſubſtance melts, and burns in the 
fire, emitting a ſtrong peculiar ſmell. Diſtilled in a 
ſtrong heat, it yields a phlegm; an oil; and a particu- 
lar ſpecies of acid ſalt, (u 313,—315). The diſtillation 
is performed in earthen or glaſs- retorts, frequently 
with the addition of ſand, ſea-ſalt, coals, Cc. which 
may break the tenacity of the melted maſs, ſo as to 
keep it from ſwelling up, which it is apt to do by it- 
ſelf. Theſe additions, however, make a perceptible 
difference in the produce of the diſtillation : with tome, 
the ſalt proves yellowiſh and dry; with others, 
browniſh or blackiſh, and unctuous or ſoft like an ex- 
tract : with ſome, the oil is throughout of a dark-brown 
colour; with others, it proves externally green, or 
greeniſh ; withelixated aſhes, in particular, it is of a fine 
green. Thequantity of oil and phlegm is greateſt when 
coals are uſed, and that of ſalt when ſea - ſalt is uſed. 

The molt advantageous method of diſtitling amber, 
however, is without any addition; and this is the me- 
thod uſed in Pruſha, where the greateſt quantities of 
ſalt and oil of amber are made. At firſt a phlegma- 
tic liquor diſtils ; then a fluid oil; afterwards one that 
is thicker and more ponderous; and laſt of all, gn oil 

{till more ponderous along with the ſalt. In order to 
collect the ſalt more perfectly, the receiver is fre- 
quently changed; and the phlegm, and light oil, which 
ariſe at firſt, are kept by themielves. The ſalt is pu- 
rified, by being kept ſome time on bibulous paper, 
which abſorbs a part of the oil; and changing the pa- 
per as long as it receives any oily ſtain. For the fur- 
ther depuration as well as the nature of this ſalt, fee 
SUCCINUM. 

2. Ambergreaſe, This concrete, which is only uſed 
as a perfume, yields, on diſtillation, products of a ſimi- 
lar nature to that of amber, excepting that the vola- 
tile falt is in much leſs quantity. See AMBERGREASE. 

3. Pit-coal, [ See the articles CoaLERIES and 
LiTHANTHRAX]. This ſubſtance yields by diſtil- 
lation, according to the tranſlator of the Chemical 
Dictionary, I. a phlegm, or water; 2. a very a- 
cid liquor; 3. a thin oil, like naphtha; 4. a thicker 
oil, reſembling petroleum, which falls to the bottom 
of the former, and which riſes with a violent fire; 
5. an acid, concrete ſalt; 6. an uninflammable earth, 
{we ſuppoſe he means a piece of charred coal, or cin- 
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| aſhes yield, on elixation, a {mall quantity of alkaline, 


' condenſes is more apt to liquefy in moiſt weather. On den 


. coals of pure oils, or concrete oily ſubſtances, and ſoot, 
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der), remains in the retort. The fluid oil gbtaineq 
from coals is faid to be exceedingly inflammable, ſo a; — 
to burn upon the ſurface of water, like naphtha itſelf 
4. Peat. There are very conſiderable differences 5 
in this ſubſtance, proceeding probably from the ad. . 
mixture of different minerals : for the ſubſtance of 
peat is plainly of vegetable origin; whence it is found 
to anſwer for the ſmelting of ores, and the reduction 
of metallic calces, nearly in the ſame manner as coal; 
of wood, Some forts yield, in burning, a very ditz. 
eeable ſmell, which extends to a great diſtance 
whilſt others are inoffenſive. Some burn into grey 
or white, and others into red, ferruginous aſhes, The 


and {ome neutral ſalt. , 
The ſmoke of peat does not preſerve or harden 1 * 
fleſh like that of wood ; and the ſoot into which it 0 di 


diſtilling peat in cloſe veſſels, there ariſes a dear in- 
ſipid phlegm; an acid liquor; which is ſucceeded by an 
alkaline one, and a dark;zcoloured oil. The oil has a 
very pungent taſte, and an ęmpyreumatic ſmell ; leſs 
fetid than that of animal ſubſtances, but more fo than 
that of mineral bitumens. It congeals, in the cold, 
into a pitchy maſs, which liquefies in a ſmall heat: it 
readily catches fire from a candle ; but burns leſs vehe- 
mently than other oils, and immediately goes out up- 
on removing the external flame. It diſſolves almoſt 
totally in rectified ſpirit of wine, into a dark, browniſh- 
red, liquor. | 


VI. CHARCOAL. 


This is the form to which all inflammable matters pi + 
are reducible, by being ſubjected to the moſt vehe- ben 
ment action of fire in cloſe veſſels ; but though all the _ 
coals are nearly ſimilar to one another in appearance, f 
there is nevertheleſs a very conſiderable difference 
among them as to their qualities. Thus the charcoal 
of vegetables parts with its phlogiſton very readily, 
and is eaſily reducible to white aſhes ; charred pit- 
coal, or, as it is commonly called, coat, much more 
difficultly ; and the coals of burnt animal-ſubſtances, 
far more diſficultly than either of the two. Mr Mac- 
quer acquaints us, that the coal of bullock's blood parts 
with its phlogiſton with the utmoſt difficulty. He 
kept it very red, in a ſhallow crucible, ſurrounded with 
charcoal, for ſix hours and more, ſtirring it conſtantly 
that it might be all expoſed to the air, without being 
able to reduce it to white, or even grey aſhes. It ill 
remained very black, and- full of phlogiſton. The 
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which is a kind of coal raiſed during the inflammation 
of oils, are as difficultly burnt as animal coals. Thele 
coals contain very little ſaline matter, and their aſhes 
furniſh no alkali. Theſe coals, which are ſo difficulty 
burnt, are alſo leſs capable of inflaming with ne 
than others more combuſtible ; and ſome of them, n 
a great meaſure, reſiſt even the action of nitre itſelt. 5 
Charcoal is the moſt refractory ſubſtance in nature; 4 
no inſtance having been known of its ever being melt- 
ed, or ſhewing the leaſt diſpoſition to fuſion, either 
by itſelf, cr with additions: hence, charcoal 1s found 
to be the moſt proper ſupport for ſuch bodies a5 4 
to be expoſed to the focus of a large burning 1 
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Ike 2 quantities of phlogiſton contained in 
different coals, and perhaps ſome other circumſtances, 
render ſome kinds of charcoal much leſs fit to be uſed 
in reviving metals from their calces, or in ſmelting 
them originally from their ores. The coals of vege- 
table ſubſtances are found to anſwer belt for this pur- 
pole. See METALLURGY. 


S ECT. V. Vegetable and Animal Subſtances. 


Taz only ſubſtances afforded by vegetables or ani- 
mals, which we have not yet exa mined, are the muct- 
laginous, or gummy 3 and the colouring parts obtained 
by infuſion, or boiling in water. The laſt of theſe are 
treated of under the article CoLour- Making, to 
which we refer; and in this ſection ſhall only conſi- 
der the nature of mucilage, or gum. 

The mucilage of vegetables is a clear tranſparent 
ſubſtance, which has little or no taſte or ſmell, the 
conſiſtence of which is thick, ropy, and tenacious, 
when united with a certain quantity of ſupera- 
bundant water. It is entirely and intimately ſo- 
luble in water, and contains no diſengaged acid or al- 
kali, 

When mucilage is diſſolved in a large quantity of 


Water, is does not ſenſibly alter the conliſtence of the 


liquor: but, by evaporation, the water grows more 
and more thick; and, at laſt, the matter acquires the 
conſiſtence of gum- arabic, or glue; and this without 
loſing its tranſparency, provided a heat not exceed- 
ing that of r water has been uſed. 

Gums, and ſolid mucilages, when well dried and 
very hard, are not liquefied in the fire like reſins, but 
ſwell, and emit many watery fumes ; which are, at 
firſt, watery ; then oily, fuliginous, and acrids Diſtil- 
led in cloſe veſſels, an aqueous acid liquor comes over, 
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15 The only true ſolyent of charcoal is hepar ſulphuris. along with an empyreumatic oil, as from other vege- Pzxacrics 
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table ſubſtances; a conſiderable quantity of coal re- 
mains, which burns to aſhes with difficulty. 
Mucilages and gums are not ſoluble either by oils, 
ſpirit of wine, alkalies, or acids, except in ſo far as 
they diſſolve in theſe liquors by means of the water 
in which the alkali or acid are diſſolved. They are, 
however, the moſt effectual means of uniting oil with 
water. Three parts of mucilage, poured upon one 
part of oil, will incorporate with it by trituration or 
agitation; and the compound will be ſoluble in water. 
Vegetable gums are uſed in medicine, as well as the 
mechanic arts: but the particular uſes to which each 


of them is applicable, will be mentioned under the, 


name of each particular gum. 


Dy 21 
The mucilage obtained from animal ſubſtances, Jelly aud 
when not too thick, is called je, or ge/atinous mat- glue. 


ter; when further inſpiſſated, the matter becomes 
quite ſolid in the cold, and is called glue. If the eva- 
poration is ſtil] further continued, the matter acquires 
the conſiſtence of horn. 

This gelatinous ſubſtance ſeems to be the only true 
animal one; for all parts of the body, by long conti- 
nued boiling, are reducible to a jelly, the hardeſt 
bones not excepted. Animal jelly, as well as vege- 
table mucilage, is almoſt inſipid and inodorous ; but, 
though it is difficult ro deſcribe the difference betwixt 
them when apart, it is very eaſily perceived when 
they are both together. Acids and alkalies, particu- 
larly the latter, diſſolve animal jellies with great eaſe ; 
but the nature of theſe combinations is not yet under- 
ſtood. The other properties of this ſubſtance are 
common to it with the vegetable gums, except only 
that the animal mucilage forms a much ſtronger ce- 
ment than any vegetable gum; and is therefore much 
employed for mechanical purpoſes, under the name of 
glue. See GLUE, and IsINGLASS. 
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CHEMNITZ. (Martin), a famous Lutheran divine, 
the diſciple of Melancthon, was born at Britzen in 
Brandenburg, in 1522. He was employed in ſeveral 
important negociations by the princes of the ſame 
communion ; and died in 1589. His principal work is, 
the Examen of the Council of Trent, in Latin. 

CHEMOSH, See ChAuos. 

CHEMOSIS, a diſeaſe of the eyes, proceeding from 
an inflammation ; wherein the white of the eye {wells 
above the black, and overtops it to ſuch a degree, that 
there appears a ſort of gap between them. Others 
define it to be an elevation of the membrane which 
ſurrounds the eye, and is called the white; being an 
affection of the eye, like white fleſh. 

CHENOPODIUM, Goost-+ooT, or W11.D O- 


an; a genus of the digynia order, belonging to the 


pentandria claſs of plants. There are 18 ſpecies, 13 of 
Which are natives of Britain. The moſt remarkable are 
the following: 1. The bonus henricus, or common En- 
gliſh mercury, found growing naturally in ſhady lanes 
in many places in Britain. It has large triangular, ar- 


Ne entire leaves; upright, thick, ſtriated 
a 


by cloſe ſpikes of 


vor. I. apetalous yellowiſth-green Howers 


3, garniſhed with triangular leaves, and terminated. 
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in June and July, which are ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds 


in Auguſt, 2. The ſcoparia, belvedere, or annual 
mock-cypreſs. The merit of this conſiſts in its beauti- 
ful pyramidal form, reſembling a young cyprels tree. 
3. The botrys, or oak of Jerulalem. 4. The ambro- 
ſoides, or oak of Cappadocia, All theſe are very 
eaſily propagated from ſeeds; and will thrive beſt in 
a rich light earth. Moſt of the ſpecies have an aro- 
matic ſmell. A ſpecies which grows near the Medi- 
terranean is uſed by the Egyptians in ſallads, on ac- 
count of its faltiſh aromatic taſte. From the ſame 
plant, kelp is made in other countries. The firſt ſpe- 
cies, or Engliſh mercury, was formerly uſed as ſpi- 
nach ; but is now diluſed, as being greatly inferior 
to that herb. As an article of the materia medica, it 
is ranked among the emollient herbs, but rarely made- 
uſe of in practice. The leaves are applied by the 
common people for healing flight wounds, cleanſing 
old ulcers, and other like purpoſes. The roots are 
given to ſheep that have a cough. Goats and ſheep 
are not ſond of the herb; cows, horſes, and ſwine, 
refuſe it. 

CHEPELIO, an iſland in the bay of Panama and 
province of Darien, in South America, ſituated about 
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Chepſtow three leagues from the city of Panama, which it ſup- 
plies with proviſions. W. Long. 819. N. Lat. 99. 

CHEPSTOW, a market-town of Monmouthſhire 
in England, ſeated on the river Wye near its mouth, 
in W. Long. 2. 40. N. Lat. 51. 40. 

CHEQ, or CnERIT, the prince of Mecca, who is, 
as it were, high prieſt of the law, and ſovereign pon- 
tiff of all the Mahometans of whatever ſect or country 
they be. See CALIPH, 

The grand ſignior, ſophis, moguls, khans of Tarta- 
ry, Cc. ſend him yearly preſents, eſpecially tapeſtry 
to cover Mahomet's tomb withal, together with a 
ſumptuous tent for himſelf, and vaſt ſums of money 
to provide for all the pilgrims during the 17 days of 
their devotion. 

CHERASCO, a ſtrong and conſiderable town of 
Italy, in Piedmont, and capital of a territory of the 
ſame name, with a ſtrong citadel belonging to the 
king of Sardinia, where he retired in 1706, during 
the ſiege of Turin. It is ſeated at the confluence of 
the rivers Sturia and Tanaro, upon a mountain. E. 
Long. 7. 55. N. Lat. 44. 35. | 

CHERBURG, a ſea- port town of France, in Nor- 
mandy, with a harbour and Auguſtine abbey. It is 
remarkable for the ſea-fight between the Engliſh and 
French fleets in 1692, when the latter were beat, and 
upwards of twenty of their men of war burnt near 
Cape la Hogue. The Britiſh landed here in _— 
1758, and took the town, with the ſhips in the baſon, 
demoliſhed the fortifications, and ruined the other 


Chermes. 


works which had been long carried on for enlarging 


the harbour and rendering it more ſafe and conveni- 
ent. E. Long. 1. 38. N. Lat. 49. 38, 

CHEREM, among the Jews, is uſed to ſignify a 
ſpecies of annihilation, See ANNIHILATION. 

The Hebrew word cherem, ſignifies properly to 
« deſtroy, exterminate, devote, or anathematiſe.“ 

CHEREM is likewiſe ſometimes taken for that which 
is conſecrated, vowed, or offered to the Lord, ſo that 
it may-no longer be employed in common or profane 
uſes. No devoted thing that a man ſhall devote unto 
the Lord, of all that he hath of man and beaſt, and 
of the field of his poſſeſſion, ſhall be fold or redeemed ; 
every devoted thing is moſt holy to the Lord : none 
devoted, which ſhall be devoted of men, ſhall be re- 
deemed, but ſhall ſurely be put to death. There are 
ſome who aflert that the perſons thus devoted were 
put to death; whereof Jephtha's daughter is a me- 
morable example. Judg. xi. 29, Cc. 

CHEREM is alſo uſed for a kind of excommunica- 
tion in uſe among the Jews. See NIDDUI. 

CHERESOUL, or CHAHRZUL, a town of Turky 
in Alia, capital of Curdiſtan, and the ſeat of a beg- 
lerbeg. E. Long. 45. 15. N. Lat. 36. o. 

CHERILUS, of Samos, a Greek poet, flouriſhed 
479 years before Chriſt. He ſung the victory gained 
by the Athenians over Xerxes, and was rewarded 
with a piece of gold for every verſe. His poem had 
afterwards the honour of being rehcarſed yearly with 
the works of Homer, 

CHERLESQUIOR, in Turkiſh affairs, denotes a 
lieutenant general of the grand ſignior's armies. _ 

CHERMES, in zoology, a genus of inſects belong- 
ing to the order of inſecta hemiptera. The roſtrum 


is ſituate on the breaſt; the feelers are longer than the 


| breaſt; the four wings are deflected; the breaſt is 
gibbous ; and the feet are of the jumping kind, There C 
are 17 ſpecies; and the trivial names are taken from 


the plants which they frequent, as the chermes gra. 
miais, or graſs- bug; the che rmes ulmi, or elm· bug, 25 
CHERMES Mineral. Sce KERMES. ; 
CHERRY-1SLAND, an iſland in the northern ocean 
lying between Norway and Greenland, in E. Long, 
20. 5. N. Lat. 75. ©. 
CHERRY-Tree, in botany, See PrRuUNys, 
CH ERS0O, an iſland in the gulph of Venice, with 
a town of the ſame name near Croatia, belonging to 
the Venetians, The air is good, but the ſoil tony; 
however, it abounds in wine, cattle, oil, and excel. 
lent honey. E. Long. 15.5. N. Lat. 45.8. 
CHERSONESUS, among modern geographers, the 


ſame with a peninſula *. In ancient geography, it * See 5. 
was applied to ſeveral peninſulas; as the Cherſoneſus ninſul, 


Aurea, Cimbrica, Taurica, and Thracia, now thought 
to be Malacca, Jutland, Crim Tartary, and Romania, 

CHERTSEY, a market-town of Surrey in England, 
about ſeven miles weſt from Kingſton upon Thames, 
W. Long. 20'. N. Lat. 51. 25. 

CHERUB, (plural, CERUBIM); a celeſtial ſpirit, 
which in the hierarchy is placed next to the ſeraphim. 
See HIERARCHY. | 

The term cherub in Hebrew, is ſometimes taken 
for a calf or ox. Ezekiel ſets down the face of a che- 
rub as ſynonymous to the face of an ox. The word 
cherub in Syriac and Chaldee, ſignifies to // or plow, 
which is the proper work of oxen. Cherub allo ſig- 
nifies ſtrong and powerful. Grotius ſays, that the 
cherubim were figures much like that of a calf. Bo- 
chart thinks likewiſe, that the cherubim were more 
like to the figure of an ox than to any thing beſides; 
and Spencer is of the ſame opinion. Laſtly, St John, in 
the Revelations, calls cherubim 5eaſts, Jolephus ſays, 
the cherubim were extraordinary creatures, of a fi- 
gure unknown to mankind. Clemens of Alexandria 
believes, that the Egyptians imitated the cherubim of 
the Hebrews in the repreſentations of their ſphinxes 
and their hieroglyphical animals. All the ſeveral de- 
ſcriptions which the Scripture gives us of cherubim 


differ from one another; but all agree in repreſenting 


them as a figure compoſed of various creatures, as a 
man, an OX, an eagle, and a lion. Such were the 


cherubim deſcribed by Ezekiel. Thoſe which Ifaiah 


ſaw, and are called /eraphim by him, had the figure 
of a man with fix wings; with two whereof they 
covered their faces, with two more they covered 
their feet, and with the two others they flew. 
Thoſe which Solomon placed in the temple of Jeruſa- 
lem, are ſuppoſed to have been nearly of the {ame 
form. Thole which St John deſcribes in the Revela- 
tions, were all eyes before and behind, and had each 
fix wings. The firſt was in the form of a lion, the 
ſecond in that of a calf, the third of a man, and the 
fourth of an eagle. The figure of the cherubim was 
not always uniform, ſince they are differently deſcri- 
bed in the ſhapes of men, eagles, oxen, lions, and in 
a compoſition of all theſe figures put together. Moſes 
likewiſe calls theſe ſymbolical or hieroglyphical re- 
preſentations, which were embroidered on the _ 
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of the tabernacle,” cherubim of coſtly work. Such 
were the ſymbolical figures which the Egyptians pla- 
ced at the gates of their temples, and the images of 
the generality of their gods, which were commonly 
nothing but {tatues compoſed of men and animals. 


CHERVIL, in botany. See CHEROPHYLLUM, ' 


CHESHIRE, a maritime county of England, bound- 
ed by Lancaſhire on the north; Shropſhire and part 
of Flintſhire, on the ſouth ; Derbyſhire and Stafford- 
ſhire, on the eaſt and ſouth-eaſt ; and Denbighſhire, and 
part of Flintſhire, on the weſt and north-weſt. It ex- 
tends in length about 44 miles, in breadth 25; and is 
ſuppoled to contain 125, 00. inhabitants. Both the 
air and ſoil in general are good. In many places of 
the country are peat · moſſes, in which are often found 
trunks of fir- trees, ſometimes ſeveral feet under 

ound, that are uſed by the inhabitants both for fuel 
and candles. Here alſo are many lakes and pools well 
ſtored with fiſh ; beſides the rivers Merſee, Weaver, 
and Dee, which laſt falls into a creek of the Iriſh 
ſea near Cheſter. This county alſo abounds with 
wood ; but what it is chiefly remarkable for, is its 
cheeſe, which has a peculiar flavour, generally thought 
not to be inferior to any in Europe. Many conjec- 
tures have been formed concerning the reaſon of this 
flavour; but Dr Campbell *, with great probability, 
aſcribes it to the ſalt-rocks which abound here, and 
of which a great quantity is annually ſent to Liver- 
pool, to be there manufactured into ſalt. As a proof 
of this, he tells us, that as the brine - ſpring at Nampt- 
wich is the richeſt in the whole county, and produces 
the faireſt ſalt; ſo the town and its neighbourhood is 
remarkable for the beſt cheeſe in all Chefhire. The 
principal towns are Cheſter the capital, Cholmondely, 
Namptwich, &c. s 

William the Conqueror erected. this county into a 
palatinate, or county-palatine, in favour of his nephew 
Hugh Lupus, to whom he granted the ſame ſove- 
reignty and juriſdiction in it that he himſelf had in 
the reſt of the iſland. By virtue of this grant, the 
town of Cheſter enjoyed Covereign race with- 
in its own precints; and that in ſo high a degree, 
. that the earls held parliaments, conſiſting of their 
barons and tenants, which were not bound by the acts 
of the Engliſh parliament : but this exorbitant power 
of the palatinates was at laſt reduced by Henry VIII.; 
however, all caſes and crimes, except thoſe of error, 
foreign-plea, foreign-voucher, and high- treaſon, are 
ſtill heard and determined within the ſhire. The earls 
were anciently ſuperiors of the whole county, and all 
the land-holders were mediately or immediately their 
vaſſals, and under the like {overeign allegiance to 
them as they were to the kings of England ; but the 
earldom was united to the crown by Edward III. ſince 
which time, the eldeſt ſons of kings of England have 
always been earls of -Cheſter, as well as princes of 
Wales. Cheſhire ſends four members to parliament ; 
two for the county, and two for the capital. 
„e (Andrew du), ſtyled the father of French 
ſtory, was born in 1 584. He wrote, 1. A hiſtory 
of the popes. 2. An hiſtory of England. 3. An in- 
2 mto the antiquities of the towns of France. 4. 
"= hiſtory of the cardinals. 5. A bibliotheca of the 
authors who have written the hiſtory and topogra- 
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phy of France, &c. 
cart, in going from Paris to his country-houle at Ver- 
riere, in 1640, N 

CHESNUT-T REE. See F aus. 

CHESS, an ingenious game performed with diffe- 
rent pieces of wood, on a board divided into 64 ſquares 
or houſes; in which chance has ſo ſmall a ſnare, that 
it may be doubted whether a perſon ever loſt a game 
but by his own fault. FT 

Each gameſter has eight dignified pieces, viz. a 
king, a queen, two biſhops, two knights, and two 
rooks, allo eight pawns: all which, for diſtinction's 
ſake, are painted of two different colours, as white 
and black. | | 

As to their diſpoſition on the board, the white king 
is to be placed on the fourth black houſe from the 
corner of the board, in the firft and lower rank; and 
the black king is to be placed on the fourth white houſe 
on the oppoſite, or adverſary's end of the board. The 
queens are to be placed next to the kings, on houſes 
of their own colour. Next to the king and queen, 
on each hand, place the two biſhops ; next to them, 
the two knights; and laſt of all, on the corners of the 
board, the two rooks. As to the pawns, they are 
placed without diſtinction, on the ſecond rank of the 
houſe, one before each of the dignified pieces. 

Having thus diſpoſed the men, the onſet is com- 
monly begun by the pawns, which march ſtraight for- 
ward in their own file, one houſe at a time, except 
the firſt move, when it can advance two houſes, but 
never moves backwards: the manner of their taking 
the adverſary's men, is ſide- Ways, in the next houſe 
forwards; where having captivated the enemy, they 
move forward as before. The rook goes forward or 
croſs- ways through the whole file, and back again. 
The knight ſkips backward and forward to the next 
houſe, ſave one, of a different colour, with a ſidlin 
march, or a ſlope, and thus kills his enemies that fall 
in his way, or guards his friends that may be expoſed 
on that ſide. The biſhop walks always in the ſame 
colour of the field that he is placed in at firſt, forward 
and backward, aſlope, or diagonally, as far as he liſts. 
The queen's walk is more univerſal, as ſhe takes all 
the ſteps of the before mentioned pieces, excepting 
that of the knight ; and as to the king's motion, it is 
one houſe at a time, and that, either forward, back- 
ward, ſloping, or ſide-ways. 

As to the value of the different pieces, next to the 
king is the queen, after her the rooks, then the bi- 
ſhops, and laſt of the dignified pieces comes the knight. 
The difference of the worth of pawns, is not ſo great 
as that of noblemen ; only, it muſt be obſerved, that 
the king's biſhop's pawn is the beſt in the field, and 
therefore the ſkilful gameſter will be careful of him. 
It ought alſo to be obſerved, that whereas any man 
may be taken, when he falls within the reach of any 
of the adverſary's pieces, it is otherwile with the king, 
who, in ſuch a caſe, is only to be ſaluted with the 
word check, warning him of his danger, out of which 
it is abſolutely ey that he move; and, if it ſo 
happen that he cannot move without expoſing himſelf 
to the like inconveniency, it is check-mate, and the 

ame is loſt. | 

Sarraſin has an expreſs treatiſe on the different opi- 
r | nions 


He was cruſhed to death by a Cheſnut 
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Cheſs nions of the origin of the Latin /chacchi, whence the 
French ethecs, and our cheſi, is formed. Menage is 


allo very full on the ſame head. Leunclavius takes it 
to come from Uſ/coches, famous Turkiſh robbers : P. 
Sirmond, from the German /cachhe, “ theft; and that 
from calculus. He takes cheſs to be the ſame with 
the /udus latrunculorum of the Romans, but miſ- 
takenly. This opinion is countenanced by Voſſius 
and Salmaſius, who derive the word from calculus, 
as uſed for /atrunculus, G. Toloſanus derives it from 
the Hebrew, /chach, vallavit et mat mortuus ; whence 
check and check-mate. Fabricius ſays, a celebrated 
Perſian aſtronomer, one Schatrenſcha, invented the. 
game of che/5; and gave it his own name, which it 
ſtill bears in that country. Nicod derives it from 
ſeheque, or xeque, a Mooriſh word for lord, king, and 
prince. Bochart adds, that /cach is N Perſian; 
and that /cachmat, in that language, ignifies the king 
is dead. The opinion of Nicod and Bochart, which is 
likewiſe that of Scriverius, appears the moſt probable. 

Donatus, on Terence's Eunuch, obſerves, that 
Pyrrhus, the moſt knowing and expert prince of his 
age at ranging a battle, made uſe of the men at ch 


to form his deſigns, and to ſhew the ſecrets thereof 


to others. Vopiſcus, in his life of Proculus, informs 
us, that one of the Roman emperors had the title Au- 
guſtus given him, becauſe of his gaining ten games at 
chi ſucceſſively. Tamerlane is recorded as a ve 

expert gameſter at che/7.—Cheſs is doubtleſs a moit 
ancient and univerſal game: the common opinion is, 
that it was invented by Palamedes at the ſiege of 
Troy. Others attribute the invention to Diomedes, 
who lived in the time of Alexander : the romance of 
the Role aſcribes it to one Attalus ; but the truth is, 
the game is ſo very ancient, there is no tracing its 
author. In China, it makes a conſiderable part of the 
education of their maids; and ſeems to take the 
place of dancing among us. In Spain, whole cities 


challenge each other at ch:/s. John of Saliſbury re- 


lates, that in a battle berween the French and En- 
gliſh in 1117, an Engliſh knight ſeizing the bridle of 
Louis le Gros, and crying to his comrades, The king 
is taken, that prince ſtruck him to the ground with 
his ſword, ſaying, Ne ai tu pas qu" aux echees on 
ne prend pas le roxy ? © Doft thou not know, that ar 
ch, the king is never taken!“ The reaſon is, that 
when the king is reduced to ſuch a paſs that there is 
no way for him to eſcape, the game ends, without 
expoſing the royal piece to further affront. 

Cardinal Cajetan, and other caſuiſts, rank cheſs in 
the number of prohibited games, as requiring too 
much application: and Montaign blames it as too ſe- 
rious for a game. 

CukEss-Trees, taquets d*aniure; two pieces of wood 
bolted perpendicularly, one on the ſtarboard, and a- 
nother on the larboard fide of the fhip. They are 
nſed to confine the c/ue, or lower corners of the main- 
ſail ; for which purpoſe there is a hole in the upper 
part, through which the rope paſſes that uſually ex- 
tends the clue of the fail to windward. See Tack. 

The cheſs-trees are commonly placed as far before 
the main-maſt as the length of the main-beam. 

CHEST, in commerce, a kind of meaſure, contain- 
ing an uncertain quantity of ſeyeral commodities, 


A cheſt of ſugar, v. g. contains from ten to fiſteen 
hundred weight; a cheſt of glaſs, from two hundreq 
to three hundred feet; of Caſtile ſoap, from two and AN 
an half to three hundred weight; of indigo, from one 
and an half to two hundred weight, five ſcore to the 
hundred. ns hi 

Cukzsr, or Thorax, in anatomy. See there 
Part V. | 4 

CHESTER, commonly called Weſ!-Cheſter, to dif. 
tinguiſh it from many other Cheſters in the kingdom; 
the capital of Cheſhire, in England, It is a very * 
cient city, ſuppoſed to have been founded by the Ro- 
mans; and plainly appears to have been a Roman ſta 
tion by the many antiquities which have been and are 
{till diſcovered in and about the town. It was amon 
the laſt places the Romans quitted ; and here the Bri- 
tons maintained their liberty long after the Saxons had 
gct poſſeſſion of the reſt of their country. At preſent 
it is a large well-built wealthy city, and carries on a 
conſiderable trade. Mi Pennant calls it © a city with- 
out parallel,” on account of the ſingular ſtructure of 
the four principal ſtreets. They are as if excavated 
out of the earth, and ſunk many feet beneath the ſur. 
face : the carriages drive far beneath the level of the 
kitchens, on a line with ranges of ſhops. The houſes 
are moſtly of wood, with galleries, piazzas, and co- 
vered walls before them, by which not only the ſhops, 
but thoſe who are walking about the town, are fo hid, 
that one would imagine there were ſcarce any inhabi- 
tants in it, though it is very populous. But though 
by this contxwance, ſuch as walk the ſtreets are 
ſcreened from rain, &c. yet the ſhops are thereby 
rendered dark and inconvenient. The back courts of 
all the houſes are on a level with the ground ; but to 
go into any of the four principal ſtreets, it is neceſſary 
to deſcend a flight of ſeveral ſteps. W. Long. 3. 0. 
N. Lat. 53. 12. | 

Neu CnESTER, a town of Pennſylvania in America, 
and capital of a county of that name. It is ſeated on 
the Delawar; and has a fine capacious harbour, ad- 
mitting veſſels of any burthen. W. Long. 74. ). 
N. Lat. 40. 15. 

CHESTERFIELD, a market-town of Derbyſhire 
in England, pleaſantly ſituated on a hill between two 
ſmall rivers. It has the title of an earldom ; and a 
conſiderable market for corn, lead, and other country 
commodities. The houſes are, for the moſt part, built 
of rough ſtone, and covered with ſlate, W. Long. 1.25: 
N. Lat. 53. 20. | | 

CHESTERFIELD (Earl of.) See STANHOPE. 

'CHEVAL de Fals k, a large piece of timber pier. 
ced, and traverſed with wooden ſpikes, armed or 
pointed with iron, five or ſix feet long. See Plate 
LXXXIV. fig. 8. i 

The term is French, and properly ſignifies a Frieſ- 
land horſ? ; as having been firſt invented in that coun- 
try.—lt is alſo called a Twrnpike or Turniquet. See 
TURNPIKE. 

Its uſe is to defend a paſſage, ſtop a breach, or make 
a retrenchment to ſtop the cavalry. It is ſometimes 
alſo mounted on wheels, with artificial fires, to roll 
down in an aſſualt. Errard obſerves, that the prince 
of Orange uſed to incloſe his camp with Ghepaux # 


Friſe, placing them one over another. CHEVALES, 


heyre 
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when, in paſſaging upon à Wa or trot, his off fore - 
1 


here · leg eroſſes or overiaps the near fore · leg every ſecond 
— 


gv ALIxR, a French term, ordinarily ſignifying 


kt, See KNIGHT. The word is formed of the 
3 « horſe; and the barbarous Latin ca- 
_ uſed, in heraldy, to ſignify any cavalier, or 
horſeman armed at all points ; by the Romans called 
cataphratins eques e now out of uſe, and only to be 
in coat-armour. = 
EE AEVAUX de FRtsE. See CHEvAL de Friſe. 
CHEVIN, a name uſed in ſome parts of England 
he CHUB. | 
for EVI T. (or Trytor) HILLS, run from north to 
ſouth through Cumberland; and were formerly the 
borders or boundaries between England and Scotland, 


where many a bloody battle has been fought between 


the two nations; one of which is recorded in the bal- 
lud of Chevy-chaſe. See CHASE. | 

CHEVISANCE, in law, denotes an agreement or 
compoſition, as an end or order ſet down between a 
creditor and his debitor, c. In the ſtatutes, this 
word is moſt commonly uſed for an unlawtul bargain 
or contract. ; 

CHEVREAU (Urban), a learned writer, born at Lun- 
dun in 1613. He diſtinguiſhed himſelf in his youth 
by his knowledge of the belles lettres; and became ſe- 
cretary of ſtate to queen Chriſtina of Sweden. Seve- 
ral German princes invited him to their courts; and 
Charles-Lewis, the elector palatine, retained him un- 
der the title of counſellor. After the death of that 
prince, he returned to France, and became preceptor 
to the duke of Maine. At length retiring to Lundun, 
he died there in 1701, aged 88. He was the author 
of ſeveral books ; and amongſt others, of an Univerſal 
Hiſtory, which has been often reprinted. 

CHEVRON, or. CHEvERON, in heraldry. See 
there, n® 23, 24. | 

CHEWING-BAaLLs, a kind of balls made of aſafæ- 
tida, liver of antimony, bay-wood, juniper-wood, and 
pellitory of Spain; which being dried in the ſun, and 
wrapped in a linen cloth, are tied to the bit of the 
bridle for the horſe to chew : they create an appetite; 
and it is ſaid, that balls of Venice-treacle may be uſed 
in the ſame manner with good ſucceſs. 

CHEYKS. See BenGAL, n“ 6. 

CHEYNE (Dr George), a phyſician of great learn- 
ing and abilities, born in Scotland in 1671 , and edu- 
cated at Edinburgh under the great-Dr Pitcairn. He 
paſſed his yourh in cloſe ſtudy, and with great tem- 
perance : but coming to ſettle at London, when about 
30, and finding the younger gentry and free-livers to 
be the moſt eaſy of acceſs and moſt ſuſceptible of 
iriendſhip, he changed on a ſudden his former manner 
of living in order to force a trade, having obſerved 
this method to ſucceed with ſome others. The con- 
quence Was, that he grew daily in bulk, and in in- 
umacy with his gay acquaintance ; ſwelling to ſuch an 
enormous ſize, that he exceeded 32 ſtone weight ; and 
he was forced to have the whole ſide of his chariot 
made open to receive him into it : he grew ſhort- 


reathed, lethargic, nervous, and ſcorbutic ; ſo that 
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 CHEVALER, in the menage, is ſaid of a horſe, 


G H E 


his · life became an intolerable burden. In this de plo- Chiabrera 


rable condition, after having tried all the power of 


medicine in vain, he reſolved to try a milk and vege- Chiavenna. 


table diet ; the good effects of which quickly appear - 
ed. His ſize was reduced almoſt a third; and he re- 
covered his ſtrength, activity, and cheerfulneſs ; with 
the perfect uſe ot all his faculties, In ſhort, by a're- 
gular adherence to this regimen, he lived to a mature 
period, dying at Bath in 1748, aged 77. He wrote ſe- 
vera] treatiſes that were well received; particularly, 
an eſſay on Health and Long Life;“ and © the 
Engliſh Malady, or a treatiſe of Nervous Diſeaſes;“ 
both the reſult of his own experience. 

CHIABRERA (Gabriel), eſteemed the Pindar of 
Italy, was born at Savona in 1552, and went to ſtud 
at Rome. The Italian princes, and Urban VIII. gave 
him public marks of their eſteem. He wrote a great 
number of poems ; but his lyric verſes are moſt admi- 
red. He died at Savona in 1638, aged 86. 

CHIAN EART R, in pharmacy, one of the medici- 
nal earths of the ancients, the name of which is pre- 
ſerved in the catalogues of the materia medica, but of 
which nothing more than the name has been known 
for many ages in the ſhops. | 

It is a very denſe and compact earth; and is ſent 
hither in {mall flat pieces from the iſland of Chios, in 
which it is found in great plenty at this time. It 
ſtands recommended to us as an aftringent. They tell 
us, it is the greateſt of all coſinetics; and that it gives a 
whiteneſs and ſmoothneſs to the ſkin, and prevents 
wrinkles, beyond any of the other ſubſtances that have 


been celebrated for the ſame purpoſes, 


CHIAOUS, a word in the original Turkiſh, fignify- 
ing © envoys,” are officers to the number of five or ſix 
hundred in the grand ſignior's court, under the com- 
mand of a chiaous baſchi. They frequently meet in 
the grand vizier's palace, that they may be in readi- 
neſs to execute his orders, and carry his diſpaches in- 
to all the provinces of the empire. The chiaous baſ- 
chi aſſiſts at the divan, and introduces thoſe who have 
buſineſs there. 

CHIAPA, the capital of a province of the ſame 
name in Mexico, ſituated about 300 miles eaſt of A- 
capulco. W. Long. 98. o. N. Lat. 16. 30. 

Cniapa el Real, a town of North America, in 
Mexico, a province of the ſame name, with a bithop's 
ſee. Its principal trade conſiſts in chocolate-nuts, cot- 
ton, and ſugar. W. Long. 98. 35. N. Lat. 16. 20. 

ChIAPAS de los Tndes, a large and rich town of 
North America, in Mexico, and in a province of 
the ſame name. The governor and moſt of the in- 
habitants are originally Americans. W. Long, 98. 5. 
N. Lat. 15. 6. | 

CHIARI (Joſeph), a celebrated Italian painter, was 
the diſciple of Carlo Maratti ; and adorned the churches 
and palaces of Rome with a great number of fine 
paintings. He died of an apoplexy in 1727, aged 73. 

CHIARI, a town of Italy, in the province of Breſcia, 
and territory of Venice, 7 miles welt of Breſcia, and 
27 eaſt of Milan. Here the Imperialiſts gained a vic- 
tory over the French in 1701. E. Long. 18. 18. 
N. Lat. 45. 30. 

CHIARO-scuRo. See CLARO-Oſcuro. 

CHIAVENNA, a handiome, populous, and large 


town 
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Chizuſk town of Swiſſerland, in the country of the Griſons. 
| It is a trading place, eſpecially in wine and delicate 


Chief. - fruits. The governor's palace, and the churches, are 


very magnificent, and the inhabitants are Roman Ca- 
tholics. It is ſeated near the lake Como. E. Long. 
9. 29. N. Lat. 46. 15. 

CHIAUSI, among the Turks, officers employed in 
executing the vizirs, baſhaws, and other great men : 
the orders for doing this, the grand ſignior ſends 
them wrapped up in a black cloth ; on the reception 
of which, they immediately perform their office. 

CHICANE, or CHICANERY, in law, an abuſe of 
judiciary proceeding, tending to delay the cauſe, to 
puzzle the judge, or impoſe upon the parties. 

CHICANE, in the ſchools, is applied to vain ſo- 
phiſins, diſtinctions, and ſubtleties, which protract diſ- 
putes, and obſcure the truth. 

CHICHESTER, the capital city of the county of 
Suſſex, is ſurrounded with a wall, which has four 
gates, anſwering to the four cardinal points; from 
which run two ſtreets, that croſs one another in the 
middle and form a ſquare, where the market is kept, 
and where there is a fine ſtone piazza built by biſhop 
Read. The ſpace between the welt and ſouth yn 
is taken up with the cathedral church and the biſhop's 
palace. It has five pariſn- churches; and is ſeated on 
the little river Lavant, which waſhes it on all ſides 
except the north. This city would have been in a 
much more flouriſhing condition if it had been built by 
the ſea-ſide; however, the inhabitants have endea- 
voured to ſupply this defect in ſome meaſure by cut- 
ting a canal from the city down into the bay, The 
principal manufactures of the town are malt and 
needles. The market of Chicheſter is noted for fiſh, 
wheat, barley, malt, and oats : the fineſt lobſters in 
England are bred in the Lavant; and it is obſervable, 
that this river, unlike moſt others, is very low in 
winter, but in ſummer often overflows its banks. 
Chicheſter is a city and a county of itſelf; the govern- 
ment being veſted in a mayor, recorder, aldermen, 
common-council without limitation, and four juſtices 
of the peace choſen out of the aldermen. It is a bi- 
ſhop's ſee, and ſends two members to parliament. 
W. Long. 50. N. Lat. 50. 59. ; 

CHICK, or CHICKEN, in Zoology, denotes the 
young of the gallinaceous order of birds, eſpecially the 
common hen. See PHASIANUS. | 

CHickExn-Pox. See (Index ſubjoined to) MEDI- 
CINE. 

Cnick-Weed, in botany. See ALSINE. 

CHICKLING-rEA, in botany, a name given to the 
LATHYRUS. 

CHICUITOS, a province of South America, in the 
government. of Santo-Cruz de la Sierra, The chief 
riches conſiſt of honey and wax; and the original in- 
habitants are very voluptuous, yet very warlike. They 
maintained bloody wars with the Spaniards till 1690; 

ſince which, ſome of them have become Chriſtians. It 
is bounded by la Plata on the N. E. and by Chili on 
the W. 

CHIDLEY, or CHIMLEy, a market-town of De- 
vonſhire, ſituated in W. Long. 4. o. N. Lat. 51. o. 

CHIEF, a term ſignifying the head or principal part 
of a thing or perſon. Thus we ſay, the chief of a 
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e 
arty, the chief of a family, cc. The word is formed hilder 
bf the French chef,“ head of the Greek 8 IM Oi fr de 
put, (head; though Menage derives it from the Ita. Cid, 
lian capo, formed of the Latin caput. ; 

CHE, in heraldry, is that which takes up all the 
upper part of the eſcutcheon from {ide to fide, and re. 
preſents a man's head: ſee HERALDRV, no 15.— 5, 
chief, imports ſomething borne in the chief part or top 
of the eſcutcheon. 

CHIEFTAIN, denotes the captain or chief of any 
claſs, family, or body of men. Thus the chieftains or 
chiefs of the Highland clans, were the principal no- 
blemen or gentlemen of their reſpective clans. See 
CLans. 

CHIELEFA, a ſtrong town of Turky in Europe, in 
the Morea. It was taken by the Venetians in 1685 
but after that the Turks retook it, with all the Morea, 
E. Long. 22. 21. N. Lat. 26. 50. 

CHILBLAIN, (peruio), in medicine, a tumour affec- 
ting the feet and hands ; accompanied with an inflam- 
mation, pains, and ſometimes an ulcer or ſolution of 
continuity: in which caſe it takes the denomination of 
chaps on the hands, and of tibet on the heels. Chil- 
blain is compounded of chill and blain; g. d. a blain 
or ſore contracted by cold. Pernio is the Latin name 
adopted by phyſicians ; and is derived by Voſſius from 
perna © a gammon of bacon,” on account of ſome re- 
ſemblance. Chap alludes to gape, both in ſound and 
appearance. Kibes, in Welſh &i5ws, may be derived 
from the German kerben, © to cut;*” the ſkin, when 
broke, appearing like a cur, 

Chilblains are occaſioned by exceſſive cold ſtopping 
the motion of the blood in the capillary arteries. See 
the article PERNIO. | 

CHILD, a term of relation to parent, See PARENT 
and CHILDREN. f 

Bartholine, Pare, Licetus, and many other writers, 
give an account of a petrified child, which has ſeemed 
wholly incredible to ſome people. The child, how- 
ever, which they deſcribe, is ſtill in being; and is kept 
as a great rarity in the king of Denmark's muſeum 
at Copenhagen. The woman who was big with this, 
lived at Sens in Champaign in the year 1532 ; it was 
cut out of her belly, and was univerſally ſuppoſed to 
have lain there about 20 years. That it is a real hu- 
man fetus, and not artificial, is evident to the eyes of 
any obſerver ; and the upper part of it, when exami- 
ned, is found to be of a ſubſtance re the gyp- 
ſum, or ſtone whereof they make the plaſter of Pa. 
ris: the lower part is much harder; the thighs and 
buttocks being a perfect ſtone of a reddiſh colour, and 
as hard as common quarry-ſtone : the grain and ſur- 
face of this part appears exactly like that of the cal- 
culi, or ſtones taken out of human bladders ; and the 
whole ſubſtance examined ever ſo nearly, and felt 

ever ſo carefully, appears to be abfolute ſtone. It 
was carried from Sens to Paris, and there purchaſe 
by a goldſmith of Venice; and Frederic III. king af 
Denmark, purchaſed it of this man at Venice for a 
very large ſum, and added it to his collection of r. 
Titles. 

ee =e 4 5 See MIDWIFERY- 


CallLD-Wit, a power to take a fine of a er 


bildren 


bilder 


g 
dildren. 


day conſe 


"a bo; 

ully gotten with child, that is, without 

ot _ * Every reputed father of a baſe 

child got within the manor of Writtel in Eſſe x, pays 

8 the lord a fine of 38. 4d.; where, it ſeems, child- 
wit extends to free, as well as bond women. 

CHILDERMAS-Dpay, or INNOCENTS-Day, an an- 


man 


. -(:rv held by the church of England on the 28th 
TIES 4 commemoration — the children of 
Bethlehem maſſacred by order of Herod. 

CHILDREN, the plural of CHILD. | 

Mr Derham computes, that marriages, one with 
another, produce _ children, not only in England, 

in other parts allo. | 
wy cenealogical hiſtory of Tuſcany, wrote by 
Gamarini, mention is made of a nobleman of Sienna, 
named Pichi, who of three wives had 150 children ; 
and that, being ſent ambaſſador to the pope and the 
emperor, he had 48 of his ſons in his retinue. In a 
monument in the church-yard of St Innocent, at Pa- 
ris, erected to a woman who died at 88 years of age, 
it is recorded, that ſhe might have ſeen 288 chi/dren 
directly iſſued from her. This exceeds what Hake- 
well relates of Mrs Honeywood, a gentlewoman of 

Kent, born in the year 1527, and married at 16 to 
her only huſband R. Honey wood, of Charing, Eſq ; 
and died in her 934 year. She had 16 children of her 
own body ; of which three died young, and a fourth 
had no iſſue : yet her grandchildren, in the ſecond 
generation, amounted to 114 ; in the third, to 228; 
though in the fourth, they fell co 9g. The whole num- 
ber ſhe might have ſeen in her life-time being 367. 
16+114+2284+9=367. So that fhe could ſay the 
ſame as the diſtich does of one of the Dalburg's fa- 
mily at Baſil : | 

1 2 3 4 
Mater ait nate dic nate filia natam, 


Ut moneat, nate, plangere, filiolam. 
Management of CHILDREN. See INFANT. 
Operlaying of CHILDREN, is a misfortune that fre- 
quently happens ; to prevent which, the Florentines 
have contrived an inſtrument called arcuccio. See 
ARcuccio. | 

CHILDREN are, in law, a man's iſſue begotten on 
his wife. As to illegitimate children, ſee BASTARD. 

For the legal duties of parents to their children, 
ſee PARENT and BaSTARD. © | 

As to the duties of children to their parents, they 
aite from a principle of natural juſtice and retribu- 
tion. For to thoſe who gave us exiſtence, we natu- 
rally owe ſubjection and obedience during our mino- 
rity, and honour and reverence ever after: they who 
protected the weakneſs of our infancy, are intitled to 
our protection in the infirmity of their age ; they 
Who by ſuſtenance and education have enabled their 
offspring to proſper, ought, in return, to be ſupported 
by that offspring, in caſe they ſtand in need of aſſiſ- 
tance. Upon this principle proceed all the duties of 
children to their parents, which are enjoined by poſi- 
we laws. And the Athenian laws carried this prin- 
eiple into 


ging all children to provide for their father when 


zen into poverty; with an exception to {ſpurious 


chüdren, to thoſe whoſe chaſtity had been proſtituted 
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practice with a ſcrupulous kind of nicety: 


I 


with conſent of their father, and to thoſe whom he children 


had not put in any way of gaining a livelihood. The 
legiſlature, ſays baron Monteſquieu, conſidered, that, 


| 
Chili. 


in the firſt caſe, the father, being uncertain, had ren- 


dered the natural obligation precarious ; that, in the 
{ſecond caſe, he had ſullied the life he had given, and 
done his children the greateſt of injuries, in depri- 
ving them of their reputation ; and that, in the third 
caſe, he had rendered their life, (fo far as in him lay), 
an inſupportable burden, by furniſhing them with no 
means of ſubſiſtence. 

Our laws agree with thoſe of Athens, with regard 
to the firſt only of theſe particulars, the caſe of ipu- 
rious iſſue. In the other caſes, the law does not hold 
the tie of nature to be diſſolved by any miſbehaviour 
of the parent; and therefore a child is equally juſti- 
hable in defending the perſon, or maintaining the 
cauſe or ſuit, of a bad parent, as of a good one ; and is 
equally compellable, it of ſufficient ability, to maintain 
and provide for a wicked and unnatural progenitor, 
as for one who has ſhown the greateſt tenderneſs and 
parental piety. | 4 

CHILI, a province of South America, bounded by 
Peru on the north, by the province of La Plata on 
the eaſt, by Patagonia on the ſouth, and by the Pacific 
ocean on the weit, lying between 75 and 85 degrees 
of weſt longitude, and between 25 and 45 degrees of 
ſouth latitude ; though ſome comprehend in this pro- 
vince, Patagonia and Terra del Fuego. 

The firſt attempt of the Spaniards upon this coun- 
try was made by Almagro in the year 1535, after he 
and Pizarro had completed the conqueſt of Peru. He 
{et out on his expedition to Chili with a conſiderable 
body of Spaniards and auxiliary Indians. For 200- 
leagues, he was well accommodated with every ne- 
ceſſary by the Indians, who had been ſubjects of the 
emperors of Peru: but reaching the barren country 
of Charcas, his troops became diſcontented through 
the hardſhips they ſuffered ; which determined Alma- 
gro to climb the mountains called Cordilleras, in order 
to get the-ſooner into Chili ; being ignorant of the in-- 
valuable mines of Potoſi, contained in the province of 
Charcas where he then was. At that time the Cor- 
dilleras were covered with ſnow, the depth of which 
obliged him to dig his way through it. The cold- 
made ſuch an impreflion on his naked Indians, that it 
is computed no leſs than 10,000 of them periſhed on 
theſe dreadful mountains, 1 50 of the Spaniards ſharing: 
the ſame fate; while many of the ſurvivors loſt their 
fingers and toes through the exceſs of cold. At laſt, af- 
ter encountering incredible difficulties, Almagro reach- 
ed a fine, temperate, and fertile plain on the oppuſite 
ſide of the Cordilleras, where he was received with 
the greateſt kindneſs by the natives. Theſe poor 
ſavages, taking the Spaniards for deputies of their god 
Virachoca, immediately collected for them an offering; 
of gold and ſilver worth 200,000 ducats : and ſoon 
after brought a preſent to Almagro worth 200,000 
more. Theſe offerings only determined him to con— 
quer the whole country as ſoon as poſſible. The 
Indians among who:n he now was, had acknowledged 
the authority of the Peruvian incas, or emperors, and. 
conſequently gave Almagro no trouble. He therefore 
marched immediately againſt thole who bad never 
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Chili, been conquered by the Peruvians, and inhabited the ties. Of this laſt opinion were the Araccean; the 

ſouthern parts of Chili. Theſe ſavages fought with moit intrepid people in Chili, and who had give f 

great reſolution, and diſputed every inch of ground: divia the 3 trouble. They all roſe to 
but in five months time the Spaniards had made ſuch and choſe Capaulican, a renowned hero among them 

progreſs, that they muſt infallibly have reduced the for their leader. Valdivia, however, received notice 
whole province in a very little time, had not Almagro of their revolt ſooner than they intended he ſhould 

returned to Peru, in conſequence of a commiſſion ſent and returned with all expedition to the yale of Arac: 

him from Spain. dea; but before he arrived, 14, ooo of the Chilefians 
In 1540, Pizarro having overcome and put Alma- were there aſſembled under the conduct of Capaulican 

gro to death, ſent into Chili, Baldivia, or Valdivia, He attacked them with his cavalry, and forced them 

who had learned the rudiments of war in Italy, and to retreat into the woods ; but could not obtain a com. 

was reckoned one of the beſt officers in the Spaniſh plete victory, as they kept continually fallying out and 

ſervice. As he penetrated ſouthwards, however, he harraſſing his men. At laſt Capaulican, having obſer. 

met with much oppoſition : the confederated caziques ved that fighting with ſuch a number of undiſciplined 

frequently gave him battle, and diſplayed great cou- troops only ſerved to contribute to the defeat and con- 

rage and refolution ; but.could not prevent bim from fuſion of the whole, divided his forces into bodies of 
penetrating to the valley of Maſiochs, which he found 1000 each, Theſe he directed to attack the enem 

incredibly fertile and populous. Here he founded the by turns; and, though he did not expect that a ſingle 

city of St ſago ; and finding gold mines in the neigh- thouſand would put them to flight, he directed them 
bourhood, forced the Indians to work in them; at the to make as long a ſtand as they could; when the 

ſame time building a caſtle for the ſafety and protec- were to be relieved and ſupported by another body ; 

tion of his new colony. The natives, exaſperated at and thus the Spaniards would be at laſt wearied out 

this ſlavery, immediately took up arms; attacked rhe and overcome. The event fully anſwered his expec- 

fort; and, though defeated and repulſed, ſet fire to tations. The Chileſians maintained a fight for ſeven 

the outworks, which contained all the proviſions of the or eight hours, until the Spaniards, growing faint for 

Spaniards. Nor were they diſcouraged by this and want of refreſhment, retired precipitately. Valdivia 

many other defeats, but {till continued to carry on the ordered them to poſſeſs a paſs at ſome diſtance from 
war with vigour. At laſt, Valdivia, having overcome the field, to ſtop the purſuit; but this deſign bein 

them in many battles, forced the inhabitants of the diſcovered to the Chileſians by the treachery of his 

of vale to ſubmit ; upon which he immediately ſet them page, who was a native of that country, the Spaniards 

to work in the mines of Quilotta. This indignity were ſurrounded on all ſides, and cut in pieces by the 

offered to their countrymen redoubled the fury of thole Indians. The general was taken and put to death; 

who remained at liberty. Their utmoſt efforts, how- ſome ſay with the tortures uſually inflicted by thoſe 

ever, were as yet unable to ſtop Valdivia's progreſs. ſavages on their priſoners * ; others, that he had melt- * Sek 

Having croſſed the large rivers Maulle and Hata, he ed gold poured down his throat; but all agree, that rn 

traverſed a vaſt tract of country, and founded the city the Indians made flutes and other inſtruments of his 

of La Conception on the South-ſea-coaſt. He erected bones, and preſerved his ſkull as a monument of their 

fortreſſes in ſeveral parts of the country, in order to victory, which they celebrated by an annual feſtival, 

keep the natives in awe; and built the city called In- After this victory the Chileſians had another engage- 

pzrial, about 40 leagues to the ſouthward of Concep- ment with their enemies; in which alto they proved 

tion. The Spaniſh writers ſay, that the neighbouring victorious, defeating the Spaniards with the loſs of 

valley contained 80,000 inhabitants of a peaceable dit- near 3000 men; and upon this they bent their whole 

poſition ; and who were even ſo tame as to ſuffer Val- force „ the colonies. The city of Conception, 

divia to parcel out their lands among his followers, being abandoned by the Spaniards, was taken and de- 

while they themſelves remained in a ſtate of inactivity. ſtroyed: but the Indians were forced to raiſe the ſiege 

About 16 leagues to the eaſtward of Imperial, the Spa- of Imperial ; and their progreſs was at laſt ſtopped 

niſh general laid the foundations of the city Villa Rica, by Garcia de Mendoza, who defeated Capaulican, took 

ſo called on account of the rich gold mines he found him priſoner, and put him to death. No defeats, how- 

there. But his ambition and avarice had now involved ever, could diſpirit the Chileſians. They continued tie 

himſelf in difficulties from which he could never be ex- war for 50 years; and to this day they remain uncon- 

tricated: He had extended his conqueſts beyond what quered, and give the Spaniards more trouble than any 

his ſtrength was capable of maintaining. The Chileſians other American nation. Their molt irreconcileable 

were {till as deſirous as ever of recovering their liber- enemies are the inhabitants of Araccea and Tucapeh 

ties. The horſes, fire arms, and armour of the Spaniards, thoſe to the ſouth of the river Bobio, or whole count!y 

indeed, appeared dreadful to them; but the thoughts of extends towards the Cordilleras.— The manners of 

endleſs ſlavery were {till more fo. In the courſe of the theſe people greatly reſemble thoſe of North America, 

war they had diſcovered that the Spaniards were vul- which we have already deſcribed under the article 

nerable and mortal men like themſelves; they hoped, AmERICA ; but ſeem to have a more warlike diſpoſi- 

therefore, by dint of their ſuperiority in numbers, to tion. It is a conſtant rule with the Chileſians never to 

be able to expel the tyrannical uſurpers. Had all the fue for peace. The Spaniards are obliged not only to 

nations joined in this reſolution, the Spaniards had make the firit overtures, but to purchale it by preſents. 

certainly been exterminated ; but ſome of them were They have at laſt been obliged to abandon all rhoughts 

of a pacific and fearful diſpoſition, while others conſi- of extendiny their conqueits, and reduced to cover 

dered ſervitude as the greateſt of all poſſible calami- their frontiers by erecting forts at proper _— 
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The Spaniſh colonies in Chili are diſperſed on the 
borders of the South-lea. They are parted from Peru 
by a deſert 80 leagues in breadth ; and bounded by the 


iſland of Chiloe, At the extremity next the {traits of 
Magellan. There are no ſettlements on the coaſt ex- 


and Coquimbo or La Serena, which are all ſea- ports. 
In the inland country is St Jago, the capital of the co- 
lony. There 1s no culture nor habitation at any di- 
{tance from thele towns. The buildings in the whole 
province are low, made of unburnt brick, and moſtly 
thatched. This practice is obſerved on account of the 
frequent earthquakes ; and is properly adapted to the 
nature of the climate, as well as the indolence of the 
inhabitants. 

The climate of Chili is one of the moſt wholeſome 
in the whole world. The vicinity of the Cordilleras 
gives it ſuch a delightful temperature as could not 
otherwiſe be expected in that latitude. Though gold 
mines are found in it, their richneſs has been too much 


The ſoil is prodigiouſly fertile. All the European 
fruits have improved in that happy climate. The 
wine would be excellent if nature were properly aſ- 
ſiſted by art: and the corn-harveſt is reckoned a bad 
one when it does not yield a hundred fold, With all 
theſe advantages, Chili has no direct intercourſe with 
the mother-country, Their trade is confined to Peru, 
Paraguay, and the ſavages on their frontiers. With 
theſe laſt they exchange their leſs valuable commodi- 
ties, for oxen, horſes, and their own children, whom 
they are ready to part with for the moſt trifling things. 
This province ſupplies Peru with great plenty of hides, 
dried fruit, copper, ſalt- meat, horſes, hemp, lard, 
wheat, and gold. In exchange it receives tobacco, 
ſugar, cocoa, earthen-ware, woollen-cloth, linen, hats 
made at Quito, and every article of luxury brought 
from Europe. The ſhips ſent from Callao on this traf- 
hc were formerly bound to Conception Bay, but now 
come to Valparaiſo. The commerce between this 
province and Paraguay is carrjed on by land, though 
it is a journey of 300 leagues, 40 of which lie through 
the ſnows and precipices of Cordilleras ; but if it was 
carried on by ſea, they muſt either paſs the ſtraits 
of Magellan, or double Cape Horn, which the Spa- 
niards always avoid as much as poflible. To Para- 
guay are ſent ſome woollen ſtuffs called porchos, 
which are uſed for cloaks ; alſo wines, brandy, oil, 
and chiefly gold. In return they receive wax, a 
kind of tallow fit to make ſoap, European goods, and 
negroes. | 
Chili is governed by a chief, who is abſolute in all 
vil, political, and military affairs, and is alſo inde- 
pendent of the viceroy. The latter has no authority 
except when a governor dies; in which caſe he ma 
*Pponnt one in his room for a time, till the mother- 
country names a ſucceſſor. If, on ſome occaſions, the 
Viceroy has interfered in the government of Chili, it 
hy when ne has been cither authoriſed by a particu- 
Age 8 in him by the court, or by the defe- 
Ko CI " the eminence of his cthce ; or when he 
es; actvated by his own ambition to extend his 
ty. In the whole province of Chili there are 


not EN: 
Ver rn men, and not more than 60,000 ne- 
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groes, or Indians, able to bear arms. The military Chiliad 


cept thoſe of Baldivia, Conception- iſland, Valparaiſo, 


extolled; their produce never exceeds L. 218,750. 
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eſtabliſhment amounted formerly to 2000 men; but 
the maintaining of them being found too expenſive, 
they were reduced to 500 at the beginning of this 
century. 

CHILIAD, an aſſemblage of ſeveral things ranged 
by thouſands, The word is formed of the Greek 
xmas, mille, a thouſand, 

CHILIARCHA, or CniLtiarcnvs, an officer in 
the armies of the ancients, who had the command of 
a thouſand men. 

CHILIAGON, -in geometry, a regular plain figure 
of 100 ſides and angles. Though the imagination can- 
not form the idea of ſuch a figure, yet we may have 
a very clear notion of it in the mind, and can eaſily 
demonſtrate that the ſum of all its angles is equal to 
1996 right ones: for the internal angles of every plane 

gure are equal to twice as many right ones as the fi- 
gure hath ſides, except thoſe four which are about the 
centre of the figure, from whence it may be reſolved 
into as many triangles as it has ſides. The author of 
L'art de Penſer, p. 44. bas brought this inſtance to 
ſhew the diſtinction between imagination and con- 
ceiving. 

CHILIASTS, in church-hiſtory See MIiLLENna- 
RIANS. | 

CHILLINGWORTH (William), an eminent di- 
vine of the church of England, was born at Oxford in 
1602, and bred there. He made early great profi- 
ciency in his ſtudies, being of a very quick genius, 
He was an expert mathematician, as well as an able di- 
vine, and a very good poet. Study and converſation 
at the univerſity turning upon the controverſy between 
the church of England and that of Rome, on account 
of the king's marriage with Henrietta daughter to 
Henry IV. king of France, Mr Chillingworth forſook 
the church of England, and embraced the Romiſh re- 
ligion, Dr Laud, then biſhop of London, hearing of 
this, and being preatly concerned at it, wrote Mr 
Chillingworth ; who expreſſing a great deal of can- 
dour and impartiality, that prelate continued to cor- 
reſpond with him. This ſet Mr Chillingworth on a 
new inquiry ; and at laſt determined him to return 
to his former religion. In 1634 he wrote a confuta- 
tion of the arguments which had induced him to go 
over to the church of Rome. He ſpoke freely to his 
friends of all the difficulties that occurred to him ; 
which gave occaſion to a groundleſs report, that he 
had turned Papiſt a ſecond time, and then Proteſtant 
again. His return to the communion of the church 
of England made a great noiſe, and engaged him in 
ſeveral diſputes with thoſe of the Romiſh perſuaſion. 
But in 1635 he engaged in a work which gave him a 
far greater opportunity to confute the principles of the 
church of Rome, and to vindicate the Proteſtant re- 
ligion, under the title of“ The Religion of Prote- 
ſtants a ſafe Way to Salvation.“ Sir Thomas Coven- 
try, lord keeper of the great ſeal, offering him pre- 
ferment, Mr Chillingworth refuſed to accept it on ac- 
count of his ſcruples with regard to the ſubſcription of 
the 39 articles. However he at laſt ſurmounted theſe 
ſcruples; and being promoted to the chancellorſhip 
of the church of Sarum, with the prebend of Brix- 
worth in Northamptonſhire annexed to it, he com- 
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Mr Chillingworth 


was zealouſly attached to the royal mh f and, in 
Auguſt 1643, was preſent in king Charles I.'s army at 
the ſiege of Glouceſter, where he adviſed and direc- 
ted the making certain engines for aſſaulting the town. 
Soon after, having accompanied the Lord Hopton, 
general of the king's forces in the weſt, to Arundel 
caſtle in Suſſex, he was there taken priſoner by the 
parliamentary forces under the command of Sir Wil- 
liam Waller, who obliged the caſtle to ſurrender. 
But his illneſs increaſing, he obtained leave to be con- 
veyed to Chicheſter, where he was lodged at the 
biſhop's palace; and, after a ſhort ſickneſs, died in 
1644. He hath left ſeveral excellent works behind him, 
CHILMINAR. See PERSEPOLIS. | 

* CHILO, one of the ſeven ſages of Greece, and of 
the ephori of Sparta the place of his birth, flouriſhed 
abour 556 years before Chriſt. He was accuſtomed to 
ſay, that there were three things very difficult: To 
„ keep a ſecret; to know how beſt to employ our 
« time; and to ſuffer injuries without murmuring.” 
According to Pliny, it was he who cauſed the ſhort 
ſentence, Know thyſelf, to be written in letters of gold 
in the temple of Delphos. It is ſaid that he died wich 


Joy, while embracing his fon, who had been crowned 


at the Olympic games, 

CHILOE, an iſland lying near the coaſt of Chili, in 
South America, under the 439 degree of ſouth lati- 
tude. It is the chief of an archipelago of 40 iſlands, 
and its principal town is Caſtro. It rains here almoſt 
all the year, inſomuch that nothing but Indian corn, 
or ſome ſuch grain, that requires but little heat to ri- 
pen it, can ever come to perfection. They have ex- 
cellent ſheſl-fiſh, very good wild-fowl, hogs, ſheep, and 
beeves. As allo a preat deal of honey and wax. 
They carry on a trade with Peru and Chili; whither 
they ſend boards of cedar; of which they have vaſt 
foreſts. 

CHILTERN, a chain of chalky hills, running from 
eaſt to weſt through Buckinghamſhire. 

CHIMARA, a port-town of Turky in Europe, ſi- 
tuated at the entrance of the gulph of Venice, in the 
province of Epirus, about 32 miles north of the city 
Corfu, near which are the mountains of Chimzra, 
which divide Epirus from Theſſaly. E. Long. 20. 40. 
N. Lat. 40. 20. 

CHIiMZ#RA, a fabulous monſter, which the poets 
feign to have the head cf a lion, the body of a goat, 
and the tail of a dragon ; and add, that this odd beaſt 
was killed by Bellerophon. According to authors, the 
foundation of the fable was, that in Lycia there was 
a burning mountain or volcano of this name ; that the 
top of this mountain was ſeldom without lions, nor 
the middle, which had very good graſs, without goats; 
that ſerpents bred at the bottom, which was marſhy ; 
and that Bellcrophon rendered rhe mountain habi- 
table. 

By a ch/mara, among the philoſophers, is under- 
ſtood a mere creature of the imagination, compoſed of 
ſuch contradictions and abſurdities as cannot poſſibly 
any where exiſt but in thought. 

CHIMES of a CL ocx, a kind of periodical muſic, pro- 
duced at equal intervals of time, by 'means of a parti- 
cular apparatus added to a clock. 
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In order to calculate numbers for the chimes, and 
adapt the chime- barrel, it muſt be obſerved, that the 
barrel muſt turn round in the ſame time that th 
it is to play requires in ſinging. As for the chime. 
barrel, it may be made up of certain bars that run 
athwart it, with a convenient number of holes punch, 
ed in them to put in the pins that are to draw each 
hammer: and theſe pins, in order to play the time of 
the tune rightly, muſt ſtand upright, 'or hang down 
from the bar, ſome more, ſome leſs. To place the 
pins rightly, you may proceed by the way of changes 
on bells, viz. 1, 2, 3, 4; or rather make uſe of the 
mulical notes. Obſerve what is the compaſs of your 
tune, and divide the barrel accordingly from end to 
end. | 

Thus in the examples on Plate LXXIX, fig. t, 2. 
each of the tunes are eight notes in compaſs; and ac. 
cordingly, the barrel is divided into eight pafts, Theſe 
diviſions are ſtruck round the barrel; oppoſite to 
which are the hammer-tails. 

We ſpeak here as if there were only one hammer 
to each bell, that it may be more clearly apprehend- 
ed ; but when two notes of the ſame ſound come to- 
gether in a tune, there muſt be two hammers to the 
bell to ſtrike it: ſo that if, in all the tunes you intend 
to chime of eight notes compaſs, there ſhould hap 


to be ſuch double notes on every bell; inſtead of eight, 


you mult have ſixteen hammers ; and accordingly you 
mult divide the barrel, and ſtrike ſixteen ſtrokes round 
it, oppoſite to each hammer-tail : then you are to di- 
vide it round about, into as many diviſions as there 
are muſical bars, ſemibreves, minims, Cc. in the 
tune. 

Thus the hundredth-pſalm tune has 20 ſemibreves, 
and each diviſion of it is a ſemibreve: the firſt note 
of it alſo is a ſemibreve; and, therefore, on the chime- 
barrel muſt be a whole diviſion, from five to five; as 
you may underſtand plainly, if you conceive the ſur- 
face of a chime-barrel to be repreſented by the above 
figures, as if the cylindrical ſuperficies of the barrel 
were ſtretched out at length, or extended on a plane: 
and then ſuch a table, ſo divided, if it were to be 
wrapped round the barrel, would ſhew the places 
where all the pins are to ſtand in the barrel : for the 
dots running about the table, are the places of the pins 
that play the tune. 

Indeed, if the chimes are to be complete, you ought 
to have a fet of bells to the gamut notes ; ſo as that, 
each bell having the true ſound of /c/, la, mi, fa, yon 
may play any tune with its flats and ſharps : nay, yu 
may by this means play both the baſs and treble with 
one barrel : and by ſetting the names of your bells at 
the head of any tune, that tune may ealily be tranſ 
ferred to the chime-barrel, without any {kill in mulic: 
but it muſt be obſerved, that each line in the muſic is 
three notes diſtant; that is, there is a note between 
each line, as well as upon it. 

CHIMNEY, in architecture, a particular part of a 
houſe, where the fire is made, having a tube or fun- 
neb to carry off rhe ſmoke, | 

Method of Brnildiug CHI NE VS that will no! ſmoke. 
—Workmen have different methods of draw ing up 1 
funnels of chimneys, generally according to their o_ 
fancies and judgments, and ſometimes according on 
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euſtoms of places. They are ſeldom directed by ſound tains and ſandy deſerts. On the ſouth, it is bounded China. 3 

dune) d rational principles. It will be found for the moſt parily by the kingdoms of Lao, Tonquin, Ava, and 

6 that the ſinoking of chimneys is owing to their Cuchin-China, and partly by the ſouthern or Indian 

— carried up narrower near the top than below, {ea, which flows between it and the Philippine iſlands. 

2 zag, all in angles: in ſome caſes, indeed, it is There are ſeveral ways of computing its length and 

e a Leanne cauſes; but, for the moſt part, breadth. According to {ome of theſe, it is reckoned 

22 two above mentioned. Where they are car- 1269, 1600, or 1800 miles in length and as much in 

on r in the pyramid or tapering form, eſpecially if breadth : however, by the beſt and lateſt accounts, 11 

— * be of a conſiderable height, it is ten to one this vaſt country is ſome what of an oval form, the | 

but they ſometimes ſmoke. The air in the rooms, breadth being leſs than the length, by little more 2 | ' 

being rarefied, is forced into the funnel of the chim- than a fourth-part. It contains 15 provinces, exclu- piviſion 1 

ney, and receives from the fire an additional force to ſive of that of Lyau-teng, which is ſituated without the into pro- 1 

carry up the ſmoke. Now it is evident, that the fur- great wall, though under the {ame dominion. Their vinces.“ 

ther up the ſmoke flies, the leſs is the force that drives names are, 1. Shenſi; 2. Shanſt; 3. Pecheli : which 

it, the ſlower it muſt move, and conſequently the are ſituated on the north ſide, along the wall. 4. Shan- 

more room in proportion it ſhould have to move in; tong; 5. Kyan-nang; 6. Che-kyang; 7. Fo-kyen: 

whereas in the uſual way it has leſs, by the fides of which are fituated along the eaſtern ocean. 8. Quang- 

the chimney being gathered cloſer and cloſer toge- tong; 9. Quang-fi; 10. Yu-nan; 11. Se-chuen : 

ther. — which ſtretch themſelves towards the ſouth and ſouth- | 

The method here propoſed of carrying up chim- weſt. And, 12. Ho-nan; 13. Hu-quand ; 14. Quey- 
neys will be objected to by ſome thus: The wider a chew; 15. Kyang-ſi : which take up the middle part. 


chimney is at the top, ſay they, the more liberty has For a particular deſcription of all theſe, fee their pro- 
the wind to blow down. Very true; but is it not re- per articles. : 


ſiſted in going down, both by the form of the chim- 


The origin of all nations is involved in obſcurity Chineſe 
ney and other evident caules, ſo that it muſt return and fable; but that of the Chineſe much more fo than pretenſions 


again? In the other way, when the wind blows down, any other. Every nation is inclined to aſſume too wy 
the reſiſtance being leſs, the wind and ſmoke are, if high an antiquity to it{clf, but the Chineſe carry theirs 
we may uſe the expreſſion, impriſoned, and make the beyond all bounds, Indeed, though no people on 
ſmoke puff out below. This method has proved ef- earth are more exact in keeping records of every me- 
fectual after all others had failed; and that in a houſe morable tranſaction, yet ſuch is the genius of the Chi- 
placed in the worſt ſituation poſſible, namely, under a neſe for ſuperſtition and fable, that the firſt part of 
high mountain to the ſouthward, from which ſtrong their hiſtory is deſervedly contemned by every ratio- 4 
blaſts blow down upon it. A vent was carried up nal perſon. What contributes more to the uncertain- Why tkcir : 
without angles, as perpendicular as poſſible ; and was ty of the Chineſe hiſtory is, that neither we, nor they hiſtory is ſo 
made about three or four inches wider at top than at themſelves, have any thing but fragments of their an- uncertain. 
the bottom: the funnel was gathered in a throat di- cient hiſtorical books; for about 213 years before Chriſt, 
rectly above the fire - place, and fo widening upwards. the reigning emperor S/-wharg-ti cauſed all the books k 
Since that time the houſe has not only ceaſed to ſmoke, in the empire to be burned, except thoſe written b 
but, when the doors ſtand open, the draught is ſo ſtrong lawyers and phyſicians. Nay, the more efteQually 
that it will carry a piece of paper out at the chimney- to deſtroy the memory of every thing contained in 
head. See more on this ſubject under the article them, he commanded a great number of learned men 
SMOKE. to be buried alive, left, from their memories, they 
CylmNEY-Money, otherwiſe called Hearth-money, ſhould commit to writing ſomething of the true me- 
a duty to the crown on houſes. By ſtat. 14. Char. II. moirs of the empire. The inaccuracy of the Chineſe 
cap. 2. every fire-hearth, and ſtove of every dwelling annals is complained of even by their moſt reſpected 
or other houſe, within England and Wales (except author, Confucius himſelf ; who allo affirms, that, be- 
ſuch as pay not to church and poor), was chargeable fore his time, many of the oldeſt materials for writing, 
With 2 8. per 47141, payable at Michaelmas and Lady- ſuch annals had been deſtroyed. 5 
day to the king and his heirs” and ſucceſſors, &c. ; According to the Chineſe hiſtories, the firſt monarch Fabulous 
which payment was commonly called chimmney-money. of the whole univerſe, (that is, of China), was called hiſtory of 
This tax, being much complained of as burthenſome Puon-Iu, or Puen-cu. This, according to ſome, was China, 
to the people, has been ſince taken off, and others the firſt man; but according to Bayer and Menze- f 
impoſed in its ſtead ; among Which that on win- lins, two of the greateſt critics in Chineſe litera- 
dows has by ſome been eſteemed almoſt equally grie- ture that have hitherto appeared, the word ſignifies 


vous. | the higheſt antiquity. Puon-ku was ſucceeded by 
Tiene-hoang, which ſignifies the emperor of heaven. 

They call him alſo the intelligent heaven, the ſupreme | 
| 


king of the middle heaven, &c. According to ſome 

north by Tartary from which it is divided, partly by of their hiſtorians, he was the inventor of letters, and 
> Prodigious wall of 1500 miles in length, and partly of the Cyclic characters by which they determine the 
y high, craggy, and inacceſſible mountains. On the place of the year, Ce. Tiene-hoang was ſucceeded 

= it is bounded by the ocean; on the weſt, by part by Ti-hoang, (the emperor of the earth), who divi- 
b the Mogul 5 empire, and India beyond the Ganges, ded the day and night, appointing 30 days to make 
om which it is parted by vher ridges of high moun- one moon, and fixed the winter ſolſtice to the 111 
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CHIMPANZEE, in natural hiſtory. See Sti. 
CHINA, a country of Aſia, ſituàated on the moſt 
ſterly part of that continent. It is bounded on the 
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was zealouſly attached to the royal I! and, in 
Auguſt 1643, was preſent in king Charles I. 's army at 
the ſiege of Glouceſter, where he adviſed and direc- 


ted the making certain engines for aſſaulting the town. 


Soon after, having accompanied the Lord Hopton, 
general of the king's forces in the weſt, to Arundel 
caſtle in Suſſex, he was there taken priſoner by the 
parliamentary forces under the command of Sir Wil- 
liam Waller, who obliged the caſtle to ſurrender. 
But his illneſs increaſing, he obtained leave to be con- 
veyed to Chicheſter, where he was lodged at the 
bilhop's palace; and, after a ſhort ſickneſs, died in 
1644. He hath left ſeveral excellent works behind him. 
CHILMINAR. See PERSEPOLIS. | 

* CHILO, one of the ſeven ſages of Greece, and of 
the ephori of Sparta the place of his birth, flouriſhed 
about 556 years before Chriſt. He was accuſtomed to 
ſay, that there were three things very difficult: To 
« keep a ſecret; to know how beſt to employ our 
« time; and to ſuffer injuries without murmuring.“ 
According to Pliny, it was he who cauſed the ſhort 
ſentence, Know thy/elf, to be written in letters of gold 
in the temple of Delphos. It is ſaid that he died wich 
Joy, while embracing his fon, who had been crowned 
at the Olympic games. 
CHILOE, an iſland lying near the coaſt of Chili, in 
South America, under the 439 degree of ſouth lati- 
tude. It is the chief of an archipelago of 40 iſlands, 
and its principal town is Caſtro. Ir rains here almott 
all the year, mſomuch that nothing but Indian corn, 
or ſome ſuch grain, that requires but little heat to ri- 
pen it, can ever come to perfection. They have ex- 
cellent ſhell- fiſn, very good wild-fowl, hogs, ſheep, and 
beeves. As allo a great deal of honey and wax. 
They carry on a trade with Peru and Chili ; whither 


they ſend boards of cedar; of which they have vaſt 


foreſts. 

CHILTERN, a chain of chalky hills, running from 
eaſt to weſt through Buckinghamſhire. 

CHIMARA, a port-town of Turky in Europe, ſi- 
tuated at the entrance of the gulph of Venice, in the 
province of Epirus, about 32 miles north of the city 
Corfu, near which are the mountains of Chimzra, 
which divide Epirus from Theſſaly. E. Long. 20. 40. 
N. Lat. 40. 20. | 

CHlvZ=RA, a fabulous monſter, which the poets 
feign to have the head cf a lion, the body of a goat, 
and the tail of a dragon ; and add, that this odd beaſt 
was killed by Bellerophon. According to authors, the 
foundation of the fable was, that in Lycia there was 
a burning mountain or volcano of this name ; that the 
top of this mountain was ſeldom without lions, nor 
the middle, which had very good graſs, without goats; 
that ſerpents bred at the bottom, which was marſhy ; 
and that Bellerophon rendered the mountain habi- 
table. 

By a ch/mara, among the philoſophers, is under- 
ſtood a mere creature of the imagination, compoſed of 
ſuch contradictions and abſurdities as cannot poſſibly 
any where exiſt but in thought. 

CHIMES of aCL oc, a kind of periodical muſic, pro- 
duced at equal intervals of time, by means of a parti- 
cular apparatus added to a clock. ö 
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In order to calculate numbers for the chi 
adapt the chime- barrel, it muſt be obſerved, that the 
barrel muſt turn round in the ſame time that the 
it is to play requires in ſinging. As for the chime. 
barrel, it may be made up of certain bars that run 
athwart it, with a convenient number of holes punch, 
ed in them to put in the pins that are to draw each 
hammer: and theſe pins, in order to play the time of 


the tune rightly, muſt ſtand upright, 'or hang down 


from the bar, ſome more, ſome leſs. To place the 
pins rightly, you may proceed by the way of changes 
on bells, viz. 1, 2, 3, 4; or rather make uſe of the 
mulical notes. Obſerve what is the compaſs of your 
une, and divide the barrel accordingly from end to 
end. 

Thus in the examples on Plate LXXIX. fig. 1, 2. 
each of the tunes are eight notes in compaſs; and ac- 
cordingly, the barrel is divided into eight pafts, Theſe 
diviſions are ſtruck round the barrel; oppoſite to 
which are the hammer-tailss. 

We {peak here as if there were only one hammer 

to each bell, that it may be more clearly apprehend- 
ed; but when two notes of the ſame ſound come to- 
gether in a tune, there muſt be two hammers to the 
bell to ſtrike it: fo that if, in all the tunes you intend 
to chime of eight notes compals, there ſhould happen 
to be ſuch double notes on every bell; inſtead of eight, 
you mult have ſixteen hammers ; and accordingly you 
mult divide the barrel, and ſtrike {1xteen ſtrokes round 
it, oppolite to each hammer-tail : then you are to di- 
vide it round about, into as many diviſions as there 
are muſical bars, ſemibreves, minims, Cc. in the 
tune. 
Thus the hundredth-pſalm tune has 20 ſemibreves, 
and each diviſion of it is a ſemibreve: the firſt note 
of it alſo is a ſemibreve; and, therefore, on the chime- 
barrel muſt be a whole diviſion, from five to five; as 
you may underſtand plainly, if you conceive the ſur- 
face of a chime-barrel to be repreſented by the above 
figures, as if the cylindrical ſuperficies of the barrel 
were ſtretched out at length, or extended on a plane: 
and then fuch a table, ſo divided, if it were to be 
wrapped round the barrel, would ſhew the places 
where all the pins are to ſtand in the barrel: for the 
dots running about the table, are the places of the pins 
that play rhe tune. 

Indeed, if the chimes are to be complete, you ought 
to have a fet of bells to the gamut notes; fo as that, 
each bell having the true ſound of /e, la, mi, fa, you 
may play any tune with its flats and ſharps : nay, you 
may by this means play both the baſs and treble with 
one barrel: and by ſetting the names of your bells at 
the head of any tune, that tune may ealily be tranſ⸗ 
ferred to the chime- barrel, without any {kill in muſic : 
but it muſt be obſerved, that each line in the mufic is 


three notes diſtant; that is, there is a note between 


each line, as well as upon it. 

CHIMNEY, in architeQure, a particular part of a 
houſe, where the fire is made, having a tube or fun- 
neb to carry off rhe ſmoke, 
Method of Building Cu1mxe vs that will not ſmoie. 
—Workmen have different methods of drawing up * 
funnels of chimneys, generally according to their own 


! 10 
ſancies and judgments, and ſometimes according ta! 
judg , * 
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| aces, They are feldom directed by ſound 

Chimney 22 principles. 1 It will be found for the moſt 
ole rt, that the ſinoking of chimneys is owing to their 
being carried up narrower near the top than below, 

or, zig-zag, all in angles: in ſome caſes, indeed, it is 
owing to accidental caules ; but, for the moſt part, 

to thoſe two above mentioned. Where they are car- 
ried up in the pyramid or tapering form, eſpecially if 
the houſe be of a conſiderable height, it is ten to one 
but they ſometimes ſmoke. The air in the rooms, 
being rarefied, is forced into the funnel of the chim- 
ney, and receives from the fire an additional force to 
carry up the ſmoke. Now it is evident, that the fur- 
ther up the ſmoke flies, the leſs is the force that drives 
it, the ſlower it muſt move, and conlequently the 
more room in proportion it ſhould have to move in 
whereas in the uſual way it has leſs, by the ſides of 
the chimney being gathered cloſer and cloſer toge- 

er. . 

g The method here propoſed of carry ing up chim- 
neys will be objected to by ſome thus: The wider a 
chimney is at the top, ſay they, the more liberty has 
the wind to blow down. Very true; but is it not re- 
ſifted in going down, both by the form of the chim- 
ney and other evident caules, ſo that it mult return 
again? In the other way, when the wind blows down, 
the reſiſtance being leſs, the wind and ſmoke are, if 
we may uſe the expreſſion, impriſoned, and make the 
ſmoke putf out below. This method has proved et- 
fectual after all others had failed; and that in a houſe 
placed in the worſt ſituation poſſible, namely, under a 
high mountain to the ſouthward, from which ſtrong 
blaſts blow down upon it. A vent was carried up 
without angles, as perpendicular as poſſible ; and was 
made about three or four inches. wider at top than at 
the bottom : the funnel was gathered in a throat di- 
rectly above the fire-place, and fo widening upwards. 
Since that time the houſe has not only ceaſed to ſmoke, 
but, when the doors ſtand open, the draught is ſo ſtrong 


head. See more on this ſubject under the article 
SMOKE. 
CnhIuNEY-Money, otherwiſe called Hearth-money, 
a duty to the crown on houſes. By tat. 14. Char. II. 
cap. 2. every fire-hearth, and ſtove of every dwelling 
or other houſe, within England and Wales (except 
ſuch as pay not to church and poor), was chargeable 
with 28. per auuum, payable at Michaelmas and Lady- 
day to the king and his heirs" and ſucceſſors, &c. ; 
which payment was commonly called chimney-money. 
This tax, being much complained of as burthenſome 
to the people, has been ſince taken off, and others 
impoſed in its ſtead ; among Which that on win- 
_ has by ſome been eſteemed almoſt equally gric- 
ous, 7 | « 
A CHIMPANZEE, in natural hiſtory. See SIMIA, 
| 5 CHINA, a country of Aſia, ſituated on the moſt 
eaſterly part of that continent. It is bounded on the 


. prodigious wall of 1500 miles in length, and partly 
V high, craggy, and inacceſſible mountains. On the 
5 it 15 bounded by the ocean; on the welt, by part 
; me Mogul 5 empire, and India beyond the Ganges, 

mM Which it is parted by oher ridges of high moun- 
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that it will carry a piece of paper out at the chimney- 


north by Tartary ; from which it is divided, partly by 


C H TI 
tains and ſandy deſeris. On the ſouth, it is bounded China. 
parily by the kingdoms of Lao, Tonquin, Ava, and ©TITnN 
Cochin-China, and partly by the ſouthern or Indian 

{ea, which flows between it and the Philippine iſlands. 

There are ſeveral ways of computing its length and 

breadth. According to {ome of theſe, it is reckoned 

1269, 1600, or 1800 miles in length and as much in 

breadth : however, by the beſt and lateſt accounts, 


this vaſt country is fomewhat of an oval form, the 


breadth being leis than the length, by little more 2 
than a fourth-part. It contains 15 provinces, exclu- piviſion 
ſive of thiat of Lyau-teng, which is ſituated without the into pro- 
great wall, though under the ſame dominion. Their vinces. 
names are, 1. Shenſi; 2. Shanſi; 3. Pecheli : which 

are ſituated on the north fide, along the wall. 4. Shan- 

tong ; 5. Kyan-nang ; 6. Che-kyang ; 7. Fo-kyen : 

which are ſituated along the eaſtern ocean. 8. Quang- 

tong ; 9. Quang-fi; 10. Yu-nan; 11. Se-chuen : 

which ſtretch themſelves towards the ſouth and ſouth- 

weſt. And, 12. Ho- nan; 13. Hu-quand ; 14. Quey- 

chew ; 15. Kyang-fi: which take up the middle part. 

For a particular deſcription of all theſe, fee their pro- 

per articles. 3 

The origin of all nations is involved in obſcurity Chineſe 

and fable; but that of the Chineſe much more fo than pretenſons 
any other. Every nation is inclined to aſſume too do aptiquity 
high an antiquity to it{clf, but the Chineſe carry theirs 
beyond all bounds. Indeed, though no people on 
earth are more exact in keeping records of every me- 
morable tranſaction, yet ſuch is the genius of the Chi- 
neſe for ſuperſtition and fable, that the firſt part of 
their hiſtory is deſervedly contemned by every ratio- 4 
nal perſon. What contributes more to the uncertain- Why their 
ty of the Chineſe hiſtory 1s, that neither we, nor they hiſtory is ſo 
themſelves, have any thing but fragments of their an- uncertain. 
cient hiſtorical books ; for about 213 years before Chriſt, 

the reigning emperor Si- whang ti cauſed all the books 

in the empire to be burned, except thoſe written b 

lawyers and phyſicians. Nay, the more eſfectually 

to deſtroy the memory of every thing contained in 

them, he commanded a great number of learned men 

to be buried alive, leſt, from their memories, they 

ſhould commit to writing ſomething of the true me- 

moirs of the empire. The inaccuracy of the Chineſe 

annals is complained of even by their moſt reſpected 

author, Confucius himſelf ; who allo affirms, that, be- 

fore his time, many of the oldeſt materials for writing, 

ſuch annals had been deſtroyed. 4 

According to the Chineſe hiſtories, the firſt monarch Fabulous 

of the whole univerſe, (that is, of China), was called hiſtory of 
Puon-ku, or Puen- cu. This, according to ſome, was China. 
the firſt man ; but according to Bayer and Menze- 

lins, two of the greateſt critics in Chineſe litera- 

ture that have hitherto appeared, the word ſignifies 

the higheſt antiquity. Puon- ku was ſucceeded by 
Tiene-hoang, which ſignifies the emperor of heaven. 

They call him alſo the intelligent heaven, the ſupreme 

king of the middle heaven, &c. According to ſome 

of their hiſtorians, he was the inventor of letters, and 

of the Cyclic characters by which they determine the 

place of the year, &c. Tiene-hoang was ſucceeded 

by Ti-hoang, (the emperor of the earth), who divi- 

ded the day and night, appointing 30 days to make 

one moon, and fixed the winter ſolſtice to the 11 


1 13 moon. 
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moon. Ti-hoang was ſucceeded by Gine-hoang, (ſo- 
vereign of men), who with his nige brothers ſhared 
the government among them. They built cities, and 
ſurrounded them with walls; made a diitinétion be- 
tween the ſovereign and ſubjects; inſtituted marriage, 
Cc. 

The reigns of theſe four emperors make up one of 
what the Chineſe called ti,“ ages, or “ periods,” of 
which there were nine before Fo-hi, whom their moſt 
ſenſible people acknowledge as the founder of their 
empire. 

The hiſtory of the ſecond ii, contradicts almoſt eve- 
ry thing ſaid of the firſt ; for though we have but juſt 
now been told that Gine-hoang and his brethren built 
cities ſurrounded with walls; yet, in the ſucceeding 


age, the people dwelt in caves, or perched upon trees 


as it were in neſts. Of the third & we hear nothing; 
and in the fourth, it ſeems matters had been ſtill was, 
as we are told that men were then only taught to re- 
tire into the hollows of rocks. Of the fifth and ſixth 
we have no accounts. Theſe ſix periods, accord- 
ing to ſome writers contained 90,000 years ; accord- 
ing to others, 1, 100, 750. 

In the ſeventh and eighth &, they tell us over again 
what they had ſaid of the firſt ; namely, that men be- 
gan to leave their caves and dwell in houſes, and were 
taught to prepare clothes, Cc. IT — the firſt 
monarch of the eighth 4, taught his ſubjects to take 
off the hair from ſkins with rollers of wood, and co- 
ver themſelves with the ſkins ſo prepared. He taught 
them alſo to make a kind of web of their hair, to ſerve 
as a covering to their heads againſt rain. They obeyed 
his orders with joy, and he called his ſubjeCts people 
clothed with fkins. His reign laſted 350 years; that 
of one of his ſucceſſors, alſo, named Yeou-tſao-chi, 
laſted more than 3oo ; and his family continued for 
12 or 18,000 years. But what is very ſurpriſing, all 
theſe thouſands and millions of years had elapſed 
without mankinds having any knowledge of fire. 
This was not diſcovered till towards the cloſe of this 
period, by one Souigine. After ſo uſeful a diſcovery, 
be taught the people to dreſs their victuals; whereas 
before, they had devoured the fleſh of animals quite 


raw, drank their blood, and ſwallowed even their hair 


and feathers, He is allo {aid to have been the inven- 
tor of fiſhing, letters, &c. 

In the ninth period we find the invention, or at 
leaſt the origin, of letters, attributed to one Tſang-hie, 
who received them from a divine tortoiſe that carried 
them on his ſhell, and delivered them into the hands 
of Tſang-hie. During this period alſo, muſic, money, 
carriages, merchandize and commerce, Cc. were in- 
vented. There are various calculations of the length 
of theſe & or periods. Some make the time from 
Puan-ku ro Confucius, who flouriſhed about 479 years 
before Chrit:, to contain 276,000 years; others, 
2,276,000; ſome, 2,759,850 years; others, 3,276,000; 
and ſome no leſs than 96,951,740 years. 

Theſe extravagant accounts are by ſome thought 
to contain obſcure and imperfect hints concerning the 
coſmogony, and creation of the world, Cc. Puon-ku, 
the firſt emperor, they think repreſents eternity pre- 
ceding the duration of the world. The ſucceeding 
ones, Tienc-hoang, Ti-hoang, and Gine-hoang, they 
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of that part of the Chineſe hiſtory which is entire] 


- To give theſe the greater credit, he pretended that 


He alſo inſtituted marriage, invented muſic, Cc. Ha- 
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imagine, ſignify the creation of the heavens and earth 
and the formation of man. The ten kj, or ages, nine 
of which preceded Fo- hi, mean the ten generations 
preceding Noah. This may very poſſibly be the caſe. 
for about 300 years before Chriſt, ſome Jews travel. 
led into China, who might have made the Moſaic wri. 
tings known there. ' 

What we nave now related, contains the ſubſtance. 


fabulous. After the nine & or © ages” already taken 
notice of, the tenth commenced with Fo-hi ; and the 
hiſtory, though ſtill very dark, obſcure, and fabulous, 
begins to grow ſomewhat more conſiſtent and intel. 
ligible. Fo-hi was born in the province of Shenſi. Re; * 
His mother walking upon the bank of a lake in that Fei 
province, ſaw a very large print of a man's foot in 
the ſand there ; and, being ſurrounded by an iris or 
rainbow, became impregnated.. The child was named 
Fe-hi ; and, when he grew up, was by his country. 
men elected king on account of his ſuperior merit, 
and ſtyled Tyent-t/e, that is “ the ſon of heaven.“ He 
invented the eight ga, or ſymbols, conſiſting of three 
lines each, which, differently combined, formed 64 cha- 
raters that were made ule of to expreſs every thing, 


he had ſeen them inſcribed on the back of a dragon- 
horſe, (an animal ſhaped like a horſe, with the win 

and ſcales of a dragon), which aroſe from the bottom 
of a lake. Having gained great reputation among 
his countrymen by this prodigy, he is ſaid to have 
created mandarins or officers, under the name of dra- 
gens. Hence we may aflign a reaſon why the empe- 
rors of China always carry a dragon in their banners, 


ving eſtabliſhed a prime miniſter, he divided the go- 
vernment of his dominions among four mandarins, 
and died after a reign of 115 years. | $ 

After Fo-hi. followed a ſucceſſion of emperors, of Vir: 
whom nothing remarkable is recorded, except that in ili. 
the reign of Tau, the ſeventh after Fo-hi, the ſun did 
not ſet for 10 days, ſo that the Chineſe were afraid of 
a general conflagration. This evefit the compilers of Hypobd 
the Univerſal hiſtory take to be the ſame with that men- ey” 
tioned in the book of Joſhua, when the ſun and moon 450 
ſtood {till for about the ſpace of a day. Fo-hi, they 
will have to be the ſame with Noah. They imagine, 
that after the deluge, this patriarch remained ſome time 
with his deſcendents ; but on their wicked combination 
to build the tower of Babel, he ſeparated himſelf from 
them with as many as he could. perſuade to go along 
with him; and that, ſtill travelling eaſtward, he at 
laſt entered the fertile country of China, and laid 
the foundation of that vaſt empire.—-But, leaving 
theſe fabulous and conjectural times, we {hall pro- 
ceed to giye ſome account of that part of the Chi. 
neſe hiſtory, which may be more certainly depended 
on. 

As the Chineſe, contrary to the practice of al- 
moſt all nations, have never ſought to conquer other 
countries, but rather to improve and content them. 
ſelves with their own, their hiſtory for many ag** 
furniſhes nothing remarkable. The whole of ther 
emperors, abſtracting from thoſe who are ſaid 4 
have reigned in the fabulous times, are compreben? 
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ed in 22 dynaſties, mentioned in the following 
table: NY 
Emperors. | Before Chriſt. 


Hya, containing 17 2207. 
4 A. or Ing, 28 1 766, 
3. Chew, 35 | 1122. 
15 1 
FIN I Aker Chrin. 
6. Hu- han, = 220. 
7. T ſin, 15 265. 
8. Song, 8 | 420. 
9. Thi, Ok 479- 
10. Hang, 4 50a. 
11. Chin, 4 557. 
12. Sui, 3 
13. Tuang, 20 618. 
14. Hew-lyang, 2 907. 
15. Hew-tang, 4 923. 
16. Heu- lin, 2 936. 
17. Heu- hau, 2 947. 
18. Hew-chew, 3 951. 
19. Song, 18 960. 
20. Juen, 9 1280. 
21. Ming, 16 1368. 
22. Ting, | 1645. 


This table is formed according to the accounts of 
the Jeſuit Du Halde, and is commonly reckoned to 
be the moſt authentic; but according to the above 
mentioned hypotheſis of the compilers of the Univer- 
{al Hiſtory, who make Yau cotemporary with Joſhua, 
the dynaſty of Hya did not commence till the year be- 
fore Chriſt 1357; and to accommodate the hiſtory to 
their hypotheſis, great alterations muſt be made in 
the duration of the dynaſties. . 

The molt intereſting particulars of the. Chineſe hiſ- 
tory relate only to the incurſions of the Tartars, who 
at laſt conquered the whole empire, and who ſtill con- 
tinne to hold the ſovereignty ; though by transferring 
the ſeat of the empire to Peking, and adopting the 
Chineſe language, manners, &c. Tartary would 
ſeem rather to have been conquered by China, than 
China by Tartary. Theſe incurſions are ſaid to have 
begun very early ; even in the time of the emperor 
Shan, ſucce ſſor to Yau above mentioned, in whoſe 
reign the miraculous ſolſtice happened. At this time, 
however, the Tartars were repulted, and obliged to 
retire into their own territories. From time to time, 
however, they continued to threaten the empire with 
invaſions, and the northern provinces were often ac- 
ally ravaged by the Tartars in the neighbourhood. 
About the year before Chriſt 21 3, Shi-whang-ti, ha- 
ing fully ſubdued all the princes, or kings, as they 
were called, of the different provinces, became em- 
Peror of China with unlimited power. He divided the 
whole empire into 36 provinces; and finding the 
> tern part of his domiuions much incommoded by 
ine invaſions of the neighbouring barbarians, he ſent 
a formidable army againſt them which drove them 
mar ene the. boundaries of China. To prevent. 
neee he built the famous wall already men- 
thi . which ſeparates China from Tartary. After 

being elated with his own exploits, he formed a 


ar h 


deſign of making poſterity believe that he himſelf had China. 


been the firſt Chineſe emperor that ever fat on he 


throne. For this purpoſe, he ordered all the hiſto- 
rical writings to be burnt, and cauſed many of 
the learned to be put to death, as already mention- 
ed. 

What effect the great wall for ſome time had in 
preventing the invaſions of the Tartars, we are not 
told; but in the tenth century of the Chriſtian æra, 12 
thoſe of Kitan or Lyau got a footing in China. The Kitan Tar- 
Kitan were a people of Eaſtern Tartary, who dwelt to tars ſettle 
the north and north-eaſt of the province of Pecheli in n — 
China, particularly in that of Layu-tong lying without 
the great wall. Theſe people having ſubdued the 
country between Korea and Kaſhgar, became much 
more troubleſome to the Chineſe than all the other 
Tartars. Their empire commenced about the year 
916, in the fourth year of Mo-ti-kyun-ti, ſecond empe- 
ror of the 14 Chineſe dynaſty called Heu- yang. In 
946, Mingt-ſong, ſecond emperor of the 151 dyna- 
ity, being dead, Sheking-tang, his ſon-in-law, rebelled 
againſt Mingt- ſong, his fon and ſucceſſor, whom he de- 
prived of his crown and life. This he accompliſhed 
by means of an army of 50,000 men furniſhed by the 
Kitan, Fi-ti, the ſon of Mingrt-ſong, being unable to 


reſiſt the uſurper, fled to the city Ghey-chew ; where 


ſhutting himſelf up with his family and all his valuable 
effects, he ſet fire to the palace and was burnt to 
aſhes. On his death, Sheking-tang aſſumed the title 
of emperor; founded the r6t» dyn:fly; and changed 
his name to that of Kaut-ſu, But the Kitan general 
refuſing to acknowledge him, he was obliged to pur- 
chaſe a peace by yielding up to the Tartars 16 cities 
in the province of Pecheli, beſides a yearly preſent 
of 300,000 picces of ſilk. 

This ſubmiſſion ſerved only to enflame the avarice 
and ambition of the Kiran. In 959, they broke the 
treaty when leaſt expected, and invaded the empire 
afreſh. 'Tſi-vang, the emperor at that time, oppoſed 
them with a formidable army; but through the treach- 
ery of his gencral Lyew-chi-ywen, the Fartars were 
allowed to take him priſoner. On this, Tfi-vang was 
glad to recover his liberty by accepting of a ſmall: 
principality ; while the traitor became emperor of all. 
China, and, changing his name to Kaut-/u, founded 
the 17th dynaſty. The Tartars, in the mean time, 
ravaged all the northern provinces without oppotition, 
and then marched into the ſouthern. But being here 
{topped by ſome bodies of Chineſe troops, the gene- 
ral thought proper to retire with his booty into Tar- 
tary. In 962, Kaut-ſn, dying, was ſuccceded by his 
fon In-ti. The youth of this prince gave au opportu- 
nity to the eunuchs to raiſe commotious; eſpecially 
as the army was employed at a diſtance in repelling. 
the invaſions” of the Tartars. This army was com- 
manded by Ko-ghey, who defeated the enemy in ſe- 
veral battles, and thus reſtored peace to the northern 
provinces.. In the. mean time, In-ti was flain by his 
ennuchs, and the emprels placed his brother on the 
throne : but Ko-ghey, returning in triumph, was ſa- 
luted emperor by his victorious army, and the em- 
preſs being unable to ſupport the rights of her ſon, was 


obliged to ſubmit, while Ko-ghey, aſſinning the name 


of Tay - iſu, founded the 181 dynaſty. Nine years 
- after 
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China, after this, however, the grandees of the empire, ſet- 
; ting aſide Kong-ti, the third in ſueceſſion from Tay- 
tſu, on account of his non- age, proclaimed his guar- 
dian, named Chau-guang-yu, emperor ; who, aſſum- 
ing the name of Kau-tſu, founded the 19th dynaſty, 
called Song, or T/ong. . 

Under this monarch the empire began to recover 
itſelf; but the Kitan ſtill continued their incurſions, 
The ſucceſſors of Kau- tſu oppoſed them with various 
ſucceſs; but at laſt, in 978, the barbarians became fo 
ſtrong as to lay ſiege to a conſiderable city. Tay- 
tlong, ſucceſſor to Kan-tfu, detached 300 ſoldiers, 
each carrying a light in his hand, againſt them in the 
night-time, with orders to approach as near as poſ- 
ſible to the Tartar camp. The barbarians, imagining, 
by the number of lights, that the whole Chineſe ar- 
my was at hand, immediately fled, and, falling into 
the ambuſcades laid for them by the Chineſe general, 
were almolt all cut to pieces, 

This check, however, did not long put a ſtop to 
the ravages of the Kitan. In the year 999, they laid 
ſiege to a city in the province of Peche-li ; but Ching- 
tſong, ſucceſſor to Tay-tfong, came upon them with 
his army fo ſuddenly, that they betook themſelves to 
flight. 
A their conſternation, and recover the country which 
had been yielded to them; but inſtead of purſuing his 
victory, he bought a peace, by conſenting to pay an- 
nually 100,000 tacl, (about L. 34,000), and 200,000 
Pieces of filk. The youth and pacific diſpoſition of 
Jin- tſong, ſucceſſor to Ching-tſong, revived the cou- 


rage of the Kitan; and, in 1035, war would have 


been renewed, had not the emperor condeſcended to 
as ſhameful a treaty as that concluded by his father. 
Two years after, the Tartars demanded reſtitution of 
ten cities in the province of Peche-li, which had been 
taken by Ko-ghey founder of the 18th dynaſty ; upon 
which Jin-tlong engaged to pay them an annual tri- 
bute of 200,000 taels of filvers, and 300, ooo pieces 


13 of ſilk in lieu of theſe cities. | 
Kitan dri- From this time, the Kitan remained in peaceable 
ven out by poſſeſſion of their Chineſe dominions till the year 1117. 


the eaſtern 


Tartarss Whey-:fong, at that time emperor, being able nei- 


ther to bear their ravages, nor by himſelf to put a 
{top to them, reſolved upon a remedy which ataſt 
proved worſe than the diſeaſe. This was to call in 
the Nu-che, Nyu-che, or Eaſtern Tartars, to deſtroy 
the kingdom of the Kitun. From this he was diſſua- 
ded by the king of Korea, and moſt of his own mini- 
ſters; but, diſregarding their falutary advice, he join- 
ed his forces to thoſe of the Nu- che. The Kitan were 
then every where defeated; and at laſt reduced to 
ſuch extremity, that thoſe who remained were forced 
to leave their country, and fly to the mountains of the 
weſt. -. | ao | 
Thus the empire of the Kitan was totally deſtroyed; 
but nothing to the advantage of the Chineſe ; for the 
Tartar general, clated with his conqueſt, gave the 
name of Xin to his new dominion, aſſumed the title 
of emperor, and-began to think of aggrandizing him- 
ſelf and enlarging his empire. For this purpole, he 
immediately broke the treaties concluded with the 
Chineſe emperor; and, invading the provinces of Pe- 
che- li and Shen-fi, made himſelf maſter of the greater 
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The emperor was adviſed to take advantage 
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part of them. Whey - tſong, finding himſelf in danger g. 
of loſing his dominions, made ſeveral advantageous Chin 
propoſals to the Tartar ; who, ſeeming to compl 
with them, invited him to come and ſettle matters b 
a perſonal conference. The Chineſe monarch com. 
plied : but, on his return, the terms agreed on ſeemed 
intolerable to his miniſters; ſo that they told him the 
treaty could not ſubſiſt, and that the moft cruel war 
was preferable to ſuch an ignominious peace. The 
Kin monarch, being informed of all that paſſed, had 
recourſe to arms, and took ſeveral cities. Whey. 
tſong was weak enough to go in perſon to hold a 0 
cond conference: but, on his arrival, was immediate. 
ly ſeized by the Tartar. He was kept priſoner un- nt 
der a ſtrong guard during the remaining part of his the ch 
life; and ended his days in 1126, in the deſert of “e 
Shamo, having nominated his eldeſt fon Kin-tſong 3 
ſucceed him. b 

Kin- tſong began his reign with putting to death ſix 
miniſters of ſtate, who had betrayed his father into 
the hands of the Kin Tartars. The barbarians in 
the mean time purſued their conqueſts without © 
ſition. They croſſed the Whang-ho, or Yellow River, 
which an handful of troops might have prevented; and , 
marching directly towards the imperial city, took and Impel 
plundered it. Then ſeizing the emperor and his con- *. 
ſort, they carried them away captives: but many of the = 
the principal lords, and ſeveral of the miniſters, prefer- 
ring death to ſuch an ignominions bondage, killed them- 
ſelves. The Kin being informed by the empreſs 
Meng that ſhe bad been divorced, they left her be- 
hind. This proved the means of ſaving the empire; 
for by her wiſdom and prudence ſhe got the crown 
placed on the head of Kau- tſong, ninth ſon of the em- 


ay 


peror Whey-tſong by his divorced emprels. I 
Kau- tſong fixed his court at Nanking the capital of } 
Kyang-nan ; but ſoon after was obliged to remove it \ 
to Kang-chew in Che-kyang. He made ſeveral ef- 8 
forts to recover ſome of his provinces from the Kin, 1 
but without effect. Ili-tfong the Kin monarch, in the (: 
mean time, endeavoured to gain the eſteem of his 4 
Chineſe ſubjects by paying a regard to their learning tl 
and learned men, and honouring the memory of Con- k 
fucius. Some time after, he advanced to Nankiny, 10 
from whence Kau- tſong had retired, and took it: but, 1 
receiving advice that Vo- ſi, general of the Song, or *” bf 
ſouthern Chineſe, was advancing by long marches to I: 
the relief of that city, they ſet fire to the palace, and M 
retired northward. However, Yo-ſi arrived time Proyrh of 
enough to fall upon their rear-guard, which ſuffered the . 
ver h; and fi his ti he Kin never dared de ? 
y much; and from this time the K1 q 
to croſs the river Kyang. In a few years afterwards du 
the Chineſe emperor ſubmitted to become tributary to pr 
the Kin, and concluded a peace with them upon very r. 
diſhonourable terms. This ſubmiſſion, however, was of 
of little avail : for, in 1163, the Tartars broke the ire 
peace; and, invading the ſouthern province with a for- the 
midable army, took the city of Yang-chew. The ve 


king, having approached the river Kyang, near Its 
mouth, where it is wideſt as well as moſt rapid, com: 
manded his troops to croſs it, threatening with his 


drawn {word to kill thoſe who refuſed. On recei- 
command, the whole ar- 
n the be- 


ginning 


ving ſuch an unreaſonable | 
my mutinied ; and the king being killed 1 


1 
cum. gianing of the tumult, the army immediately reti- 


5 1 ed. 1 8 = 
4k From this time to the year 1210, nothing remark- 


1 1 in the Chineſe hiſtory; but this year, 
"I — 3 chief of the 3 Tartars, Moguls 
Tad 5 i, quarelled with Vong-tſi emperor. of the 
or Mang ii, d i : 1 
og of Kin; and at the ſame time the king of Hya, diſguſted 
As being refuſed aſſiſtance againſt Jen ghiz- Khan, threat- 
'-  ened him with an invaſion on the weſt- ſide. Vong tſi 
prepared for his defence; but in 1211, receiving news 
that ſenghiz-khan was advancing ſouthward with his 
whole army, he was ſeized with fear, and made pro- 
polals of peace, which were rejected. In 1212, the 
Mogul generals forced the great wall ; or, according to 
ſome writers, had one of the gates treacherouſly open- 
ed to them, to the north of Shanſi; and made incur- 
lions as far as Peking the capital of the Kin empire. 
At the ſame time the province of Lyau-tong was al- 
moſt totally reduced by ſeveral Kitan lords who had 
joined Jenghiz-khan 3 ſeveral ſtrong places were ta- 
ken, and an army of 200,000 Kin defeated by the Mo- 
guls, In autumn they laid ſiege to the city of Tay- 
tong-fu; where, although the governor Hujaku fled, 
yet jenghiz-khan met with conſiderable reſiſtance. 
Having loſt a vaſt number of men, and being himſelf 
wounded by an arrow, he was obliged to raiſe the 
ſiege and retirg/into Tartary ; after which the Kin re- 
took ſeveral cities. The next year, however, Jeng- 
hiz-khan re-entered China ; retook the cities which the 
Kin had reduced the year before; and overthrew their 
armies in two bloody battles, in one of which the 
ground was ftrewed with dead bodies for upwards of 
tour leagues, 

The tame year Vong-tſi was ſlain by his general 
Huyaku; and Sun, a prince of the blood, advanced in 
lis room. After this the Moguls, attacking the empire 
with ſour armies at once, laid waſte the provinces of 
Shanſi, Honan, Pecheli, and Shantong.- In 1214 Jeng- 
hiz-khan fat down before Peking; but inſtead of al- 
faulting the city, offered terms of peace, which were 
accepted, and the Moguls retired into Tartary. After 
their departure, the emperor, leaving his ſon at Pe- 
king, removed his court to Pyen-lyang near Kay- 
lony-fu, the capital of Honan. At this Jenghiz-khan 
being offended, immediately ſent troops to beſiege Pe- 
s king. The city held out to the fifth month of the year 

12i5, and then ſurrendered. At the ſame time the 
Moguls finiſhed the conqueſt-of Lyau-tong ; and the 
Song refuſed to pay the uſual tribute to the Kin. 

In 1216, Jenghiz-khan returned to purſue his con- 
queſts in the welt of Aſia, where he ſtaid {even years; 
during which time his general Muhuli made great 
progrels in Chinu againſt the Kin emperor. He was 
greatly aſliſted by the motions of Ning-tlong emperor 
od the Song, or ſouthern China; who, incenſed by the 
irequent pertidies of the Kin, had declared war againſt 
them, and would hearken to no terms of peace, though 
very advantageous propoſals were made. Notwith- 
ſtanding this, however, in 1220, the Kin, exertin 
themſelves, raiſed two great armies, one in Seni, 
and the other in Shang-tong. The former baffled the 
vtempts of the Song and king of Hya, who had united 
«gait them; but the latter, though no fewer than 
©90,000, were entirely defeated by Muhuli, In 1221, 
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that officer paſſed the Whang-ho, and died after con- China, 
quering ſeveral cities. . T 

In 1224, the Kin emperor died; and was ſucceeded Jenghiz- 
by his fon Shew, who made peace with the king of khan de- 
Hya : but next year, that kingdom was entirely de- my the . 
ſtroyed by Jenghiz-khan. In 1226, Oktay ſon to Hes“ Lan“ 
Jenghiz-khan marched into Honan, and beſieged Kay- * 
Song - fu, capital of the Kin empire; but was liged to 
withdraw into Shenſi, where he took ſeveral cities, and 


cut in pieces an army of 30,000 men. In 1227 Jeng- And dies. ; 


hiz-khan died, after having deſired his ſons to demand 
a paſſage for their army through the dominions of the 
Song, without which he {aid they could not eaſily van- 
quiſh the Kin. 5 | 

After the death of that great conqueror, the war 
was carried on with various ſuccels ; but though the 
Moguls took above 60 important poſts in the province 
of Shenſi, they found it impoſſible to force Tong-quan, 
which it behoved them to do in order to penetrate effec- 
tually into Honan. In April 1231 they took the capi- 
tal of Shenſi, and defeated the Kin army which came 
to its relief. Here one of the officers deſired prince 
Toley to demand a paſſage from the Song through 
the country of Han-chong-fu. This propoſal Toley 
communicated to his brother Oktay, who approved of 
it as being conformable to the dying advice of Jeng- 
hiz-khan. Hereupon Toley, having aſſembled all his 23 
forces, ſent a meſſenger to the Song generals to de- Moguts 
mand a paſſage through their territories. This, how- quarrel 
ever, they not only refuſed, but put the meſſenger to vith the 
death; which ſo enraged Toley that he ſwore to 8 
make them repent of it, and was ſoon as good as his 
word. He decamped m Auguſt 1231 ; and baving for- x, 
ced the paſlages, put to the ſword the inhabitants of To 
Wha-yang and Fong-chew, two cities in the diſtrict 
of Han-chong- fu. Then having cut down rocks to 
fill up deep abyfles, and made roads through places 
almoſt inacceflible, he came and beſteged the city of 
Han-chong-fu itſelf; The miſerable inhabitants fled 
to the mountains on his approach, and more than 
100,000 of them periſhed. After this, Toley divided 
his forces, conſiſting of 30,000 horſe, into two bodies. 
One of theſe went weſtward to Myen-chew : from 
thence, after opening the paſſages of the mountains, 
they arrived at the river Kyaling, which runs into 
the great Kyang. This they croſſed on rafts made 
of the wood of demoliſhed houſes; and then, march- 
ing along its banks, ſeized many important pofts. 
At laſt, having deſtroyed more than 140 cities, towns, 
or fortreſſes, they returned to the army. The ſecond 
detachment ſeized an important poſt in the mountains, 
called T ar:tong, ſix or ſeven leagues to the eaſtward 
of Han-chong-fu. On the other fide Oktay advanced, 
in October, towards Pu-chew a city of Shan- i; which 
being taken after a vigorous defence, he prepared to 
paſs the Whang-ho. Toley, after ſurmounting incre- 
dible difficulties, arrived in December on the borders 
of Honan, and made a ſhew as if he deſigned to at- 
tack the capital of the Kin empire. On his firſt ap- 
pearance in Honan through a paſſage fo little ſuſpec- 
ted, every body was filled with terror and aſtoniſh- 
ment, ſo that he proceeded for {ome time without 
oppoſition. At laſt the emperor ordered his generals, 
Hota, Ilapua, and others, to march againſt the enemy. 
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Toley boldly attacked them; but was obliged to retire, 
which he did in good order. Hora was for purſuing 
him, ſaying that the Mogul army did nok exceed 
30,000 men, and that they ſeemed not to have eaten 
any thing for two or three days. Ilapua, however, 
was of opinion that there was no occaſion for being 
ſo haſty, as the Moguls were incloſed between the 
rivers Han and Whang-ho, ſo that they could not 
eſcape. This negligence they ſoon had occaſion to re- 
pent of: for Toley, by a ſtratagem, made himſelf 
maſter of their heavy baggage ; which accident ob- 
liged them to retire to Tang-chew. From thence 
they ſeut a meſſenger to acquaint the emperor that 
they had gained the battle, but concealed the loſs of 
their baggage. This good news filled the court with 
Joy ; and the people who had retired into the capital 
for its defence, left it again, and went into the coun- 
try : but, in a few days after, the vanguard of the Mo- 

ls, who had been ſent by the emperor Oktay, appear- 
ed in the field, and carried off a great number of thoſe 
that had quitted the city. 

In January 1232, Oktay paſſing the Whang-ho ; en- 
camped in the diſtrièt of Kay-fong-fu, capital of the 
Kin empire, and ſent his general Suputay to befiege 
the city. At that time the place was near 30 miles 
in circumference : but having only 40,000 ſoldiers to 
defend it, as many more from the neighbouring cities, 
and 20,000 peaſants, were ordered into it; while the 
emperor publiſhed an affecting declaration, animating 
the people to defend it to the laſt extremity. Oktay, 
having heard with joy of. Toley's entrance into Ho- 
nan, ordered him to ſend ſuccours to Suputay, On the 
other hand, the Kin generals advanced with 150,000 
men to relieve the city ; but being obliged to divide 
their forces in order to avoid in part the great road 
which Toley had obſtructed with trees, they were 
attacked by that prince at a diſadvantage, and, after 
a faint reſiſtance, defeated with great flaughter, and 
the loſs of both their generals, one killed and the 
other taken, The emperor now ordered the army at 
Tong-quan and other fortified: places, to march to the 
relief of Kay - fong- fu. They aſſembled accordingly, 
to the number of 110,000 foot and 15,000 horſe; 
and were followed by vaſt numbers of people who 
expected by their means to be protected from the 
enemy. But many of thoſe troops having delerted, 
and the reſt being enfeebled by the fatigues of their 
march, they diſperſed on the approach of their pur- 
ſuers, who killed all they found in the highways. Af- 
ter this the Moguls took Tong-quan and ſome other 
conſiderable poſts; but were obliged to raiſe the ſieges 
of Quey-te-fu and Loyang, by the bravery of the go- 
vernors. Kyang-ſhin, governor of Loyang, had only 
3 or 4000 ſoldiers under him, while his enemies were 
He placed his worſt. ſoldiers on the 
walls, putting himſelf at the head of 400 brave men; 
whom he ordered to go naked, and whom he led to 
all dangerous attacks. He invented engines to caſt 


large ſtones, which required but few hands to play 


them, and aimed ſo true as to hit at 100 paces diſ- 
tance, When their arrows failed, he cut thoſe ſhot 
by the enemy into four pieces; pointed them with 


pieces of braſs coin; and diſcharged them from wooden 


tubes with as much force as bullets are from a muſquet. 
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having aſſumed the government of ſome cities in 
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Thus he harraſſed the Moguls for three months ſo or; 
vouſly, that they were obliged, notwithſtandin . oof 
numbers, to abandon the enterprize. S 

Oktay, at laſt, notwithſtanding his ſucceſſes, reſt. 
ved to return to Tartary ; and offered the Kin em 
ror peace, provided he became tributary, and 4. 
vered up to him 27 families which he named. Theſe 0 
offers were very agreeable to the emperor; butSuputa Br 
taking no notice of the treaty, puſhed on the fie e * 
the capital with more vigour than ever. By — * 2 
of the Chineſe ſlaves in his army, the Mogul — 
ſoon filled the ditch ; but all bis efforts ſeemed on! 5 
inſpire the beſieged with new vigour. The Mo, 
at that time made ule of artillery, but were unable to 
make the leaſt impreſſion upon the city walls. 
raiſed walls round thoſe they beſieged, which the 
fortified with ditches, towers, and battlements. The 
proceeded allo to ſap the walls of the city ; but . 
very much annoyed by the artillery of the beſieged 
eſpecially by their bombs, which ſinking into the gal. 
leries, and burſting under ground, made great havock 
among the miners. For 16 days and nights the at- 
tacks continued without intermiſſion ; during which 
time an incredible number of men periſhed on both 
ſides: at length, Suputay, finding that he could 
not take the city, withdrew his troops, under pretence ban, 
of conferences being on foot. Soon after, the plague clule; 
began in Kay-fong-tu ; and raged with ſuch violence, 
that, in 50 days, 900,000 biers were carried out, be- 
{ides a vaſt multitude of the poorer fort who could not 
aftord any. 

In a ſhort time, two unlucky accidents occaſioned a - 
renewal of the war; which now put an end to the en. 
empire of the Kin. Gan-yong, a young Mogul lord, 
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Kyang-nan, and killed the officer ſent to take poſſeſ⸗- 
ſion of them, declared for the Kin. The emperor 
unwarily took Gan-yong into his ſervice, and gave 
him the title of Prince. Upon this Oktay ſent an en- 
voy, attended by 30 other perſons, to inquire into the 
affair ; but the Kin officers killed them all, without 
being-puniſhed by the emperor. Suputay, having in- 
formed his maſter of all theſe proceedings, was or- 
dered to continue the war in Honan. Shew-fu now 
commanded his officers to unite their troops for the 
defence of the capital; but before his orders could be 
obeyed, they were attacked and. defeated, one after 
another, by the Moguls. This obliged him to raiſe 
ſoldiers. from among the peaſants, for whoſe ſub- 
ſiſtence the people were taxed g of the rice they 
poſſeſſed. The city began now to be diſtreſſed for 
want of proviſions ; and as it was but in a bad poſture 
of defence, the emperor marched with an army 4 
gainſt the Moguls. His expedition proved unfortu- . 
nate; for, ſending part of his army to beſiege a city Ci 
called Why-chew, it was totally cut in pieces, and gant 
Suputay a ſecond time ſat down before the capital, © 
On hearing this bad news, the emperor repaſſed 
the Whang-ho, and retired to Quey-te-fu. Here he 5 
had not been long, before the capital was delivered A 
up by treachery, and Suputay put all the males of the 
imperial race to death ; but, by the expreſs command 
of Oktay, ſpared the inhabitants, who are ſaid to hae 
amounted to 1,490,000 families. After this * 
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monarch left. his troops at Quey-te-fu, 

on = mY _ Juning-fu, a city in the ſouthern part 

i of Honan, attended only by 400 perſons. Here the 
bop © diſtance of the Moguls made him think of living at 
_ eaſe ; but while he flattered himſelf With theſe vain 
ho q the enemy's army arrived. before the city and 
inveſted it. The garriſon were terrified at their ap- 
proach ; but were encouraged by the emperor, and his 
brave general Hu-ſye-hu, to hold out to the laſt. As 
there were not in the city a ſufficient number of men, 
the women, dreſſed in mens clothes, were employed 
to carry wood, ſtones, and other neceſſary materials 
to the walls. All their efforts, however, were ineffec- 
tual, They were reduced to ſuch extremities, that 
for three months they fed on human fleſh ; killing the 
old and feeble, as well as many priſoners, for tood. 


morning till night; but at laſt the aſſailants Were re- 
pulſed. In this actiop, however, the Kin loſt all their 
beſt officers ; upon which the emperor reſigned the 
crown to Cheng-lin a prince of the blood. Next mor- 
ning, while the ceremony of inveſting the new em- 
peror was performing, the enemy mounted the ſouth 
walls, which were defended only by 200 men ; and 
the ſouth gate being at the ſame time abandoned, the 
whole army broke in: They were oppoſed, how- 
ever, by Hu-ſye-hu; who, with 1000 ſoldiers, conti- 
apy uued to fight with amazing intrepidity. In the mean 
of the time Shew-fu, ſeeing every thing irreparably loſt, 
ror- lodged the ſeal of the empire in a houſe ; and then 
cauling ſheaves of ſtraw to be ſet round it, ordered it 
to be {et on fire as ſoon as he was dead. After giving 
this order he hanged himſelf, and his commands were 
executed by his domeſtics. Hu-ſye-hu, who {till con- 
tinued fighting with great bravery, no ſooner heard 
of the tragical death of the emperor, than he drown- 
ed himſelf in the river Ju; as did allo 500 of his moſt 
1; reſolute ſoldiers. The ſame day the new emperor, 
ation Cheug-lin, was ſlain in a tumult; and thus an end was 
kn put to the dominion of the Kin Tartars in China. 
q The empire of China was now to be ſhared between 
the Song, or ſouthern Chinele, and the Moguls. It 
had been agreed upon, that the province of Honan 
ſhould be delivered up to the Song as ſoon as the war was 
hniſhed, But they, without waiting for the expira- 
nion of the term, or giving Oktay notice of their pro- 
ceedings, introduced their troops into Kay-fong-fu, 
Lo-yang, and other conſiderable cities. On this the 
Mogul general reſolved to attack them; and re-paſlin 
Wk. che Whang-ho, cut in pieces part of the garriſon of 
Lo-yang, while they were out in ſearch of proviſions, 
The garriſon of Kay-fong-fu likewiſe abandoned that 
place; and the Song emperor degraded the officers 
Who had been guilty of thoſe irregularities, ſending 
ambaſſadors to Oktay, at the ſame time, to deſire a 
cominuance of the peace. What Oktay's anſwer was 
We are not told, but the event ſhewed that he was 
not well pleaſed ; for, in 1225, he ordered his ſecond 
ey CON Kotovan, and his general Chahay, to attack 
= don in Se-chwen, while others marched towards 
A orders of Kyang-nan. 
1236, the Moguls made great progreſs in the 


Provin "y 
Vo . where they took ſeveral cities, 
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This being known to the Moguls, they made a general 
aſſault in January 1234. The attack continued from 
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and put vaſt numbers to the ſword. This year they Chins. 
introduced paper or ſilk money, which had formerly — 
been uſed by Chang · tſong, ſixth emperor of the Kin. 
Prince Kotovan torced the paſſages into the diſtrict of 
Han-chong-fu in the province of Shenſi, which he en- 34 


tered with an army of 500,000 men. Here a ter- Dreadful 
rible battle was fought between the vaſt army of the engage- 
Moguls and the Chineſe troops, who had been driven went. 
from the paſſages they defended, The latter con- 

liſted only of 10,000 horſe and foot, who were almoſt 
entirely cut off; and the Moguls loſt ſuch a number 

of men, that the blood is {aid to have run for two 
leagues together. After this victory the Moguls en- 

tered Sechwen, which they almoſt entirely reduced, 
committing ſuch barbarities, that, in one city, 40,000 

people choſe rather to put an end to their own lives 

than ſubmit to ſuch cruel conquerors. 

In 1237, the Moguls received a conſiderable check 
before the city of Gantong in Kyang-nan, the ſiege of 
which they were obliged to raile with lols. In 1238 
they beſieged Lu-chew, another city in the ſame pro- 
vince. They ſurrounded it with a rampart of earth 
and a double ditch ; but the Chineſe general ordered 
their intrenchments to be filled with immenſe quan= * 
tities of herbs ſteeped in oil, and then ſet on fire; 
while he ſhot ſtones upon them from a tower ſeven 
ſtories high. At the ſame time a vigorous ſally was 
made; and the Mogul army being thrown into the 
utmoſt diſorder, were obliged finally to abandon the 
ſiege, and retire northwards. 

n 1239, theſe barbarians were oppoſed by a ge- 
neral called Meng-kong, with great ſucceſs; who this 
and the following year, gained great honour by his 
exploits. While he lived, the uls were never 
able to make any conſiderable Des, : but his death, 
in 1246, proved of the greateſt detriment to the Chi- 
neſe affairs; and ſoon after, the Tartars-rencwed the 
war with more vigour and ſucceſs than ever. In 
T255, they re-entered the province of Se-chwen : but 
{till met with vigorous oppoſition in this quarter, be- 
cauſe the Chineſe took care to have Se-chwen furniſh- 
ed with good troops and generals. Though they 
were always beaten, being greatly inferior in number 
to their enemies, yet they generally retook the cities 
the Moguls had reduced, as the latter were commonly 
obliged to withdraw for want of proviſions and fo- 25 
rage. In 1259 they undertook the ſiege of Ho-chew, Siege of 
a {trong city to the welt of Peking, defended by Vang- Ho-chew, 
kyen, a very able officer, who commanded a nume- 
rous garriſon. The ſiege continued from the month 
of February till Auguſt, during which rime the Mo- 
guls loſt an Porch. number of men. On the 1oth 
of Auguſt they made a general aſſault in the night. 
They mounted the walls before the governor had in- 
telligence ; but were ſoon attacked by him with the 
utmoſt fury. The Mogul emperor, Meng-ko, him- 
ſelf came to the ſcalade; but his preſence was not 
ſufficient to overcome the valour of, Vang-kyen. At 


6 
the ſame time the ſcaling-ladders of the * were Mogals de- 


blown down by a ſtorm ; upon which a terrible ſlaugh- feated, and 
ter enſued, and among the reſt fell the emperor him- their empe- 
ſelf. Upon this diſaſtar the Mogul generals agreed or Killed. 
to raiſe the ſiege, and retire towards Shen - ſi. 
On the death of Men e , or Kublay Khan, 
11 g 


who 
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« China, Who ſacceeded him, laid fiege to Vu- chang fu, a city killing vaſt numbers of the Moguls; and be | 
[| not far diſtant from the capital of the Song empire. are 10 to have been ſo mach GR we mk CN 
| At this the emperor being greatly alarmed, diftribu- that they drank human blood to quench it. The Chi. 
red immenſe ſums among his troops; and having can- neſe ſet fire to the houſes, that the great beams fall 
fed great levies to be made throughout the empire, ling down, might embarraſs the way of their purſuers 
[ fent a formidable army to the reliet of Vu- chang-· fu. but at laſt being quite wearied out, and filled with d 
10 . Unfortunately the command of this army was com- fpair, they put an end to their own lives, After the 
| - mitted to the care of Kya-tfe-tau, a man without taking of Fan-ching,' all the materials which had ſer⸗ 
either courage or experience in war. He was beſides ved at the fiege were tranſported to Syen-yan ; 
vain and vindictive in his temper ; often uſing The two engineers poſted themſelves againſt a wooden 
the beſt officers ill, and entirely overlooking their me- retrenchment raifed on the ramparts. This the 
rir, which cauſed many of them to go over to the quickly demoliſhed ; and the beſieged were ſo iti. 
| Moguls. The ſiege of Vu-chang-fu was commenced, midated by the noiſe and havock made by the ſtones 
and had continued a confiderable time, when Kya-tſe- caſt from theſe terrible engines, that they immedi- 
tau, afraid of its being loſt, and at the ſame time not ately ſurrendered. b 
daring to take gny effectual ſtep for its relief, made In 1274 Pe- yen, an officer of great valour, and en- 
propoſals of peace. A treaty was accordingly con- dowed with many other good qualities, was promoted 
cluded, by which Kya-tſe-tau engaged to pay an an- to the command of the Mogul army. His firſt ex- 
nual tribute of about L. 50,000 in filver, and as much ploits were the taking of two ſtrong cities ; after 
in filk ; acknowledging likewile the ſovereignty of the which he paſſed the great river Ky-ang, defeated the 
Moguls over the Song empire. In conſequence of Song army, and laid ſiege to Vu-chang-fu, This city 
this treaty, the Moguls retreated after the boundaries was ſoon intimidated into a ſurrender; and Pe- yen, by 
of the two empires had been fixed, and repaſſed the reſtraining the barbarity of his ſoldiers, whom he 
Kyang ; but 170 of them having ftaid on the other would not allow to hurt any body, ſoon gained the 
27 fide of the river, were put to death by Kya-tle-tau. hearts of the Chineſe ſo much, that ſeveral cities ſur- 
Treachery This wicked miniſter totally concealed from the rendered to him on the firſt ſummons. In the mean 
of a Chi- emperor his having made ſuch a ſhameful treaty with time the treacherous Kya- tſe- tau, who was ſent to op- 
= mme the Mognls; and the 170 ſoldiers mafſacred by his poſe Pe-yen, was not aſhamed to propoſe peace on 
255 order, gave occaſion to a report that the enemy had the terms he had formerly concluded with Hupilay ; 
been defeated ; fo that the Song court believed that but theſe being rejected, he was obliged at length to 
they had been compelled to retreat by the fuperior come to an engagement. In this he was defeated, 
valour and wiſdom of Kya- tſe-tau. This proved the and Pe- yen continued his conqueſts with great rapi- 
ruin of the empire; for, in 1260, the Mogul empe- dity. Having taken the city of Nanking, and fome 
ror fent Hauking to the Chinefe court to execute the others, he marched towards Hang-chew-tu, the capi- 
weaty according to the terms agreed on with Kya- tal of the Song empire. Peace was now again pro- 
rſe-tan. The miniſter, dreading the arrival of this poſed, but rejected by the Mogul general; and at laſt 
envoy, impriſoned him near Nanking; and took all the empreſs was conſtrained to put herſelf, with her cht 
poſſible care that neither Hupilay, nor Li- tſong the fon, then an infant, into the hands of Pe- ye who im- En 
Chineſe emperor, ſhould ever hear any thing of him. mediately ſent them to Hupilay. | my 
it was impoſſible ſuch unparalleled conduct could The ſubmiſſion of the empreſs did not yet put an 
fail to produce a new war. Hupilay's courtiers in- end to the war. Many of the chief officers ſwore to 
ceſſantly prefſed him to revenge himſelf on the Song do their utmoſt to reſcue her from the hands of her 
for their treacherous behaviour ; and he ſoon publiſh- enemies. In conſequence of this reſolution they di- 
ed a manifeſto againſt them, which was followed by ftributed their money among the ſoldiers, and ſoon 
a renewal of hoſtilities in 1268. The Mogul army got together an army of 40,000 men. This army at- 
amounted to 300, ooo men; but notwithſtanding their tacked the city where the young emperor Kong- 
numbers, little progreſs was made till the year 1271. tſong was lodged, but without ſuccefs; after which, 
Syan-yang and Fan-ching, cities in the province of Se- and ſeveral other vain attempts, they raiſed one of 
chew, had been beſieged for a long time ineffectually; his brothers to the throne, who then took upon bim 
hut this year an Ig ur lord adviſed Hupilay to ſend for the name of Twon-tſong. He was but nine years of 
ſeveral of thoſe engineers out of the welt, who knew age when he was raiſed to the imperial dignity, and 
how to caſt ſtones of 150 pounds weight out of their enjoyed it but a very ſhort time. In 1277 he Was in 
engines, which mace holes of ſeven or eight feet wide great danger of periſhing, by reaſon of the ſhip on 
in the ſtrongeſt walls. Two of theſe engineers were board which he then was being caſt away. The 
accordingly ſent for; and after giving a ſpecimen of poor prince fell into the water, and was taken up ha 
| their art before Hupilay, were ſent to the army in dead with the fright. A great part of his troops Pe, 
| 1272, In the beginning of 1273 they planted their riſhed at that time, and he ſoon after made offers dt 
engines againſt the city of Fan- ching, and preſently ſubmiffion to Hupilay. Theſe, however, Wer not 
made a breach in the walls. After a bloody conflict accepted; for, in 1278, the unhappy Twon-tſong Was 
| the ſuburbs were taken; and ſoon after the Moguls obliged to retire into a little deſert iſland on the con 
made themſclves maſters of the walls and gates of the of Quang-tong, where he died in the 11. year 
38 city. Nevertheleſs a Chineſe officer, with only roo age. 
Deſperate ſuldiers, reſolved to fight from ſtreet to ſtreet. This Notwithſtanding the progreſs of the Moguls, x 
conflict. he did for a long time with the greateſt obſtinacy, territories {till remained to be ſubdued before 17! 
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could become maſters of all the Chineſe empire. On 
me death of Twon-tlong, therefore, the mandarins 
raiſed to the throne his brother, named Te-ping, at 
that time but eight years of age. His army conſiſted 
of no fewer than 200,000 men; but being utterly void 
of diſcipline, and entirely ignorant of the art of War, 
mey were defeated by 20,000 Mogul troops. Nor 
was the fleet more ſucceſsful ; for being put in con- 
fuſion by that of the Moguls, and the emperor in dan- 
er of falling into their hands, one of the officers ta- 
Ling him on bis ſhoulders, jumped with him into the 
ſea, where they were both drowned. Moſt of the 
mandarines followed this example, as did alſo the em- 
preſs and miniſter, all the ladies and maids of honour, 
and multitudes of others, inſomuch that 100,000 people 
are thought to have periſhed on that day. Thus end- 
ed the Chineſe race of emperors ; and the Mogul dy- 
naſty, known by the name of Tuen, commenced. 
Though no race of men that ever exiſted were 
more remarkable for cruelty and barbarity than the 
Moguls ; yet it doth not appear, that the emperors of 
the Ywen dynaſty were in any reſpect worſe than 
their predeceſſors. On the contrary, Hupilay, by the 
Chineſe called Si- tu, found the way of reconciling 
the people to his government, and even of endearin 
himſelf to them ſo much, that the 2 of his family 
is to this day ſtyled by the Chineſe the wiſe govern- 
ment, This he accompliſhed by keeping as cloſe as 
poſlible to their ancient laws and cuſtoms ; by his mild 
and juſt government; and by his regard for their 
learned men, He was indeed aſhamed of the igno- 
rance and barbarity of his Mogul ſubjects, when com- 
pared with the Chineſe. The whole knowledge of 
the former was ſummed up in their {kill in managing 
their arms and horſes, being perfectly deſtitute of 
every art or ſcience, or even of the knowledge of 
letters, In 1269, he had cauſed the Mogul charac- 
ters to be contrived. In 1280, he cauſed ſome mathe- 
maticians ſearch for the ſource of the river Whang-ho, 
which at that time was unknown to the Chineſe them- 
ſelves. In four months time they arrived in the 
country where it riſes, and made a map of it, which 
they preſented to his majeſty. The ſame year a trea- 
tile on aſtronomy was publithed by his order ; and, in 
1282, he ordered the learned men to repair from all 
parts of the empire to examine the ſtate of literature, 
and take meaſures for its adyancement. 
At his firſt acceſſion to the crown he fixed his re- 
ſidence at Tay-ywen-fu, the capital of Shen- ſi; but 
thought proper afterwards to remove it to Peking. 
Here, being informed that the barks which brought 
to court the tribute of the ſouthern provinces, or car- 
ried on the trade of the empire, were obliged to come 
by ſea, and often ſuffered ſhipwreck, he cauſed that 
celebrated canal to be made, which is at preſent one 
1 te wonders of the Chineſe empire, being 300 
agues in length, By this canal above 9000 imperial 
ag tranſport with eaſe, and at ſmallexpence, the tri- 
= gram, rice, filks, &c. which is annually paid 
3 In the third year of his reign Shi-tſu 
he N a deſign of reducing the iflands of Japan, and 
theſo ingdoms of Tonkquin and Cochin-china. Both 
rue ended unfortunately, but the firſt 
«ably ſo; for of 100,000 perſons employed in 
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title of emperor. 
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it, only four or five eſcaped with the melancholy news China. 


of the deltruction of the reſt, who all periſhed by ſhip- 
wreck. Shi-tlu reigned 15 years, died in the 80*Þ year 


of his age, and was ſucceeded by his grandſon. The Moguls dri“ 
throne continued in the Y wen family till the year 1367, ven out. 


when Shun-ti the laſt of that dynaſty was driven out 
by a Chineſe named Chu, During this period the 


Tartars had become enervated by long proſperity ; N 


and the Chineſe had been rouſed into valour by their 
ſubjection. Shun-ti, the reigning prince, was quite 
ſunk in ſloth and debauchery ; and the empire, beſides, 


was oppreſſed by a wicked miniſter named Ama. In Faploges of 
June 1355, Chu, a Chineſe of mean extraction, and Chu. 


head of a {mall party, ſet out from Ho-chew, paſled 
the Kyang, and took Tay-ping. He then aſſociated 
himſelf with ſome other malcontents, at the head of 
whom he reduced the city of Tu-chew, in Kyang- 
nan. Soon after he made himſelf maſter of Nanking, 
having defeated the Moguls who came to its relief. In 
December 1356, he was able to raiſe 100,000 men, 
at the head of whom he took the city of U-chew, in 
the eaſt borders of Quangſi; and here, aſſembling his 
generals, it was re{olved neither to commit flaughters 
nor to plunder. The moſt formidable enemy he had 
to deal with was Chen-yew-lyang, ſtyled “ emperor of 


the Han.“ This man being grieved at the progreſs 


made by Chu, equipped a fleet, and raiſed a formi- 
dable army, in order to reduce Nan-chang-fu, a city 
of Kyang-ſi, which his antagoniſt had made himſelf 
maſter of. The governor, however, found means 
to inform Chu of his danger, upon which that chief 
cauſed a fleet to be fitted out at Nanking, in which 
he embarked 200,000 ſoldiers. As ſoon as Chen- yew- 
lyang was informed of his enemy's approach, he raiſed 
the ſiege of Nan-chang-fu, and gave orders for at- 
tacking Chu's naval force. An engagement enſued 
between a part of the fleets, in which Chu proved 
victorious; and next day, all the ſquadrons having 
Joined, in order to come to a general engagement, 
Chu gained a ſecond victory, and burnt 100 of the 
enemy's veſſels. A third and fourth engagement hap- 
pened, in both which Chu gained the victory ; and in 
the laſt, Chen-yew-lyang himſelf was killed, his ſon 
taken priſoner, and his generals obliged to ſurrender 
themſelves, with all their forces and veſſels. 


In January 1364, Chu's generals propoſed to have He BY 
bim proclaimed emperor ; but this he declined, and claimed 
at firſt contented himſelf with the title of King of U. King of Us 


In February he made himſelf maſter of Vu-chang-fu, 
capital of Hu-quang ; where, with his uſual humanity, 
he relieved thoſe in diſtreſs, encouraged the literati, 
and would allow his troops neither to plunder nor de- 
ſtroy. This wiſe conduct procured him an eaſy con- 


queſt both of Kyang - ſi and Hu-quang. The Chineſe ' 


ſubmitted to him in crowds, and profeſſed the greateſt 


veneration and reſpect for his perſun and goveru- 
ment. ; 


All this time Shun-ti, with an unaccountable negli- 


gence, never thought of exerting himſelf againſt Chu; 


but continued to employ his forces againſt.the rebels 


who had taken up arms in various parts of the empire; 45 
ſo that Chu found himſelf in a condition to aſſume the Becomes 


This he choſe to do at Nanking on emperor of 
the firſt day of the year 1368. After this his troops China. 
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. China, Who ſacceeded him, laid ſiege to Vu- chang fu, a city killing vaſt numbers of the Moguls; and both 
not far diſtant from the capital of the Song empire. are ſaid to have been ſo much overcome with 


| At this the emperor being greatly alarmed, diftribu- that they drank human blood to quench it. —».- nn 
red immenſe ſums among his troops; and having can- nele ſet fire to the houſes, that the great beams, fal. 


fed great levies to be made throughout the empire, ling down, might embarraſs the wa 

fent a formidable army to the relief of Vu-chang-fu. 

þ We Unfortunately the command of this army was com- 
| . mitted to the care of Kya-tfe-tau, a man without 
either courage or experience in war. He was beſides 


| y of their purſ 
but at laſt being quite wearied but, and filled with de. 


ſpair, they put an end to their own lives, Aﬀter the 
taking of Fan-ching, all the materials which had ſer. 
ved at the fiege were tranſported to Syen-yan 
vain and vindictive in his temper ; often uſing The two engineers poſted themſelves againſt a wards, 
the beſt officers ill, and entirely overlooking their me- retrenchment raifed on the ramparts. This the 
rit, which cauſed many of them to go over to the quickly demoliſhed ; and the beſieged were ſo wg 
ls. The ſiege of Vu-chang- fu was commenced, midated by the noiſe and havock made by the ſtones 
and had continued a confiderable time, when Kya-tſe- caſt from theſe terrible engines, that they immedi- 
tau, afraid of its _— loſt, and at the ſame time not ately ſurrendered. | 
daring to take any effectual ftep for its relief, made In 1274 Pe-yen, an officer of great valour, and en- 
propoſals of peace. A treaty was accordingly con- dowed with many other good qualities, was promoted 
cluded, by which Kya-tſe-tau engaged to pay an an- to the command of the Mogul army. His firſt ex- 
nual tribute of about L. 50,000 in filver, and as much ploits were the taking of two ſtrong cities; after 
in filk; acknowledging likewile the ſovereignty of the which he paſſed the great river Ky-ang, defeated the 
Moguls over the Song empire. In conſequence of Song army, and laid ſiege to Vu-chang-fu, This ci 
this treaty, the Moguls retreated after the boundaries was ſoon intimidated into a ſurrender; and Pe- yen, by 
of the two empires had been fixed, and repaſſed the reſtraining the barbarity of his ſoldiers, whom he 
Kyang ; but 170 of them having ſtaid on the other would not allow to hurt any body, ſoon gained the 
27 fide of the river, were put to death by Kya-tſe-tau. hearts of the Chineſe ſo much, that ſeveral cities ſur- 
Treachery This wicked miniſter totally concealed from the rendered to him on the firſt ſummons. In the mean 
of a Chi- emperor his having made ſuch a ſhameful treaty with time the treacherous Kya-tfe-tan, who was ſent to op- 
oo minis the Mogunls; and the 170 ſoldiers maflacred by his poſe Pe-yen, was not aſhamed to propoſe peace on 
* order, gave occaſion to a report that the enemy had the terms he had formerly concluded with Hupilay; 
been defeated ; fo that the Song court believed, that but theſe being rejected, he was obliged at length to 
they had been compelled to retreat by the fuperior come to an engagement. In this he was defeated, 
valour and wiſdom of Kya-tle-tau. This proved the and Pe- yen continued his conqueſts with great rapi- 
ruin of the empire; for, in 1260, the Mogul empe- dity. Having taken the city of Nanking, and fome 
ror fent Hauking to the Chinefe court to execute the others, he marched towards Hang-chew-tu, the capi- 
weaty according to the terms agreed on with Kya- tal of the Song empire. Peace was now again pro- 
rſe-tan. The miniſter, dreading the arrival of this poſed, but rejected by the Mogul general; and at laſt 
envoy, impriſoned him near Nanking; and took all the empreſs was conſtrained to put herſelf, with her Chis 
poſſible care that neither Hupilay, nor Li- tſong the fon, then an infant, into the hands of Pe-yen, who im- Fefe 
Chineſe emperor, ſhould ever hear any thing of him. mediately ſent them to Hupilay. can 
it was impoſſible ſuch unparalleled conduct could The ſ{abmiflion of the empreſs did not yet put an 
fail to produce a new war. Hupilay's courtiers in- end to the war. Many of the chief officers ſwore to 
ceſſantly preſſed him to revenge himſelf on the Song do their utmoſt to reſcue her from the hands of her 
for their treacherous bchaviour ; and he ſoon publiſh- enemies. In conſequence of this reſolution they di- 
ed a manifeſto againſt them, which was followed by ftributed their money among the ſoldiers, and ſoon 
a renewal of hoſtilities in 1268. The Mogul army got together an army of 40,000 men. This army at- 
amounted to 300,000 men; but notwithſtanding their tacked the city where the young emperor Kong- 
numbers, little progreſs was made till the year 1271. tſong was lodged, but without ſuccefs; after which, 
Syan-yang and Fan- ching, cities in the province of Se- and ſeveral other vain attempts, they raiſed one of 
chew, had been beſieged for a long time ineffectually; his brothers to the. throne, who then took upon him 
hut this year an Igur lord adviſed Hupilay to ſeud for the name of Twon-tſong. He was but nine years of 
ſeveral of thoſe engineers out of the welt, who knew age when he was raiſed to the imperial dignity, and 
how to caft ſtones of 150 pounds weight out of their enjoyed it but a very ſhort time. In 1277 he Was m 
engines, which made holes of ſeven or eight feet wide great danger of periſhing, by reaſon of the ſhip oa 
| in the ſtrongeſt walls. Two of theſe engineers were board which he then was being caſt away. The 


accordingly ſent for; and after giving a ſpecimen of poor prince fell into the water, and was taken up balf 
their art before Hupilay, were ſent to the army in dead with the fright. A great part of his he 

1272. In the beginning of 1273 they planted their riſhed at that time, and he ſoon after made offers 0! . 

engines againſt the city of Fan- ching, and preſently ſubmiſſion to Hupilay. Theſe, however, were not 

made a breach in the walls. After a bloody conflict accepted; for, in 1278, the unhappy Twon-tſong Wi 

the ſuburbs were taken; and ſoon after the Moguls obliged to retire into a little deſert iſland on the w 

| made themſelves maſters of the walls and gates of the of Quang-tong, where he died in the 11 year of N 
| 38 city. Nevertheleſs a Chineſe officer, with only 100 age. 1 i 
| a Deſperate ſoldiers, reſolved to fight from ſtreet to ſtreet. This Notwithſtanding the progreſs of the Moguls, . 1 
| conflicts he did for a long time with the greateſt obſtinacy, territories {till remained to be ſubdued before "tl . 
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could become maſters of all the Chineſe empire. On 


the death of Twon-tlong, therefore, the mandarins 


raiſed to the throne his brother, named Te-ping, at 
that time but eight years of age. His army couſiſted 
of no fewer than 200,000 men ; but being utterly void 
of diſcipline, and entirely ignorant of the art of war, 
they were defeated by 20,000 Mogul troops. Nor 
was the fleet more ſucceſsful ; for being put in con- 
fuſion by that of the Moguls, and the emperor in dan- 
er of falling into their hands, one of the officers ta- 
ing him on bis ſhoulders, jumped with him into the 
ſea, where they were both drowned. Moſt of the 
mandarines followed this example, as did alſo the em- 
preſs and miniſter, all the ladies and maids of honour, 
and multitudes of others, inſomuch that 100, ooo people 
are thought to have periſhed on that day. Thus end- 
ed the Chineſe race of emperors ; and the Mogul dy- 
naſty, known by the name of Tuen, commenced. 
Though no race of men that ever exiſted were 
more remarkable for cruelty and barbarity than the 
Moguls ; yet it doth not appear, that the emperors of 
the Ywen dynaſty were in any refpe&t worſe than 
their predeceſſors. On the contrary, Hupilay, by the 
Chineſe called Shi-t/u, found the way of reconciling 
the people to his government, and.even of endearing 
him{elf to them ſo much, that the reign of his family. 
is to this day ſtyled by the Chineſe the wiſe govern- 
ment, This be accompliſhed by keeping as cloſe as 
poſſible to their ancient laws and cuſtoms ; by his mild 
and juſt government; and by his regard for their 
learned men, He was indeed aſhamed of the 1gno- 
rance and barbarity of his Mogul ſubjects, when com- 
pared with the Chineſe. The whole knowledge of 
the former was ſummed up in their {kill in managing 
their arms and horſes, being perfectly deſtitute of 
every art or ſcience, or even of the knowledge of 
letters. In 1269, he had cauſed the Mogul charac- 
ters to be contrived. In 1280, he cauſed ſome mathe- 
maticians ſearch for the ſource of the river W hang-ho, 
which at that time was unknown to the Chineſe them- 
ſelves. In four months time they arrived in the 


country where it riſes, and made a map of it, which 


they preſented to his majeſty. The ſame year a trea- 
tile on aſtronomy was publiſhed by his order; and, in 
1282, he ordered the learned men to repair from all 
parts of the empire to examine the ſtate of literature, 
and take meaſures for its advancement. 

At his firſt acceſſion to the crown he fixed his re- 
lidence at Tay-ywen-fu, the capital of Shen-fi ; but 
thought proper afterwards to remove it to Peking, 
Here, being informed that the barks which brought 
to court the tribute of the ſouthern provinces, or car- 
ried on the trade of the empire; were obliged to come 
by ſea, and often ſuffered ſhipwreck, he cauſed that 
Celebrated canal to be made, which is at preſent one 
ot the wonders of the Chineſe empire, being 300 
* ah in length. By this canal above 9000 imperial 
may tranſport with eaſe, and at ſmall expence, the tri- 
EY gram, rice, ſilks, &c. which is annually paid 
* I In the third year of his reign Shi-tſu 
"They a deſign of reducing the iſlands of Japan, and 

: ingdoms of Tonkquin and Cochin-china. Both 
52 © enterprizes ended unfortunately, but the firſt 


markably ſo; for of 100,000 perſons employed in 
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it, only four or five eſcaped with the melancholy news China- 


of the deltruction of the reſt, who all periſhed by ſhip- 
wreck. Shi-tlu reigned 15 years, died in the 80*® year 


of his age, and was ſucceeded by his grandſon. The Moguls dri 
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throne continued in the Ywen family till the year 1367, ven out. 


when Shun-ti the laſt of that dynaſty was driven out 
by a Chineſe named Chu. During this period the 


Tartars had become enervated by long proſperity z :; 


and the Chineſe had been rouſed into valour by their 
ſubjection. Shun-ti, the reigning prince, was quite 
ſunk in ſloth and debauchery ; and the empire, beſides, 
was oppreſſed by a wicked miniſter named Ama. 


head of a {mall party, ſet out from Ho-chew, paſſed 
the Kyaug, and took Tay-ping. He then aſſociated 
himſelf with ſome other malcontents, at the head of 
whom he reduced the city of Tu-chew, in Kyang- 
nan. Soon after he made himſelf maſter of Nanking, 
having defeated the Moguls who came to its relief. In 
December 1356, he was able to raiſe 100, ooo men, 
at the head of whom he took the city of U-chew, in 
the eaſt borders of Quangſi; and here, aſſembling his 
generals, it was reſolved neither to commit ſlaughters 
nor to plunder. 


to deal with was Chen-yew-lyang, ſtyled “ emperor of 
the Han.“ 
made by Chu, equipped a fleet, and raiſed a formi- 
dable army, in order to reduce Nan-chang-fu, a city 
of Kyang-ſi, which his antagoniſt had made himſelf 
maſter of. The governor, however, found means 
to inform Chu of his danger, upon which that chief 
cauſed a fleet to be fitted out at Nanking, in which 
he embarked 200,000 ſoldiers. As ſoon as Chen-yew- 
lyang was informed of his enemy's approach, he raiſed 
the ſiege of Nan-chang-fu, and gave orders for at- 
tacking Chu's naval force. An engagement enſued 
between a part of the fleets, in which Chu proved 
victorious; and next day, all the ſquadrons having 


Joined, in order to come to a general engagement, 


Chu gained a ſecond victory, and burnt 100 of the 
enemy's veſſels. A third and fourth engagement hap- 
pened, in both which Chu gained the victory ; and in 
the laſt, Chen-yew-lyang himſelf was killed, his ſon 
taken priſoner, and his generals obliged to ſurrender 
themſelves, with all their forces and veſſels. 


The moſt formidable enemy he had 


This man being grieved at the progreſs 


In F. 
June 1355, Chu, a Chineſe of mean extraction, and Chu. 


. 
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In January 1364, Chu's generals propoſed to have He "BY 
bim proclaimed emperor ; but this he declined, and claimed 
at firſt contented himſelf with the title of King of U. king of Vs 


In February he made himſelf maſter of Vu-chang-fu, 
capital of Hu-quang ; where, with his uſual humanity, 
he relieved thoſe in diſtreſs, encouraged the literati, 
and would allow his troops neither to plunder nor de- 
ſtroy. This wiſe conduct procured him an eaſy con- 
queſt both of Kyang - ſi and Hu-quang. The Chineſe 
ſubmitted to him in crowds, and profeſſed the greateſt 
veneration and reſpect for his perſun and goveru- 
ment. 

All this time Shun-ti, with an unaccountable negli- 
gence, never thought of exerting himſelf againſt Chu; 
but continued to employ his forces againſt. the rebels 
who had taken up arms in various parts of the empire; 


ſo that Chu found himſelf in a condition to aſſume the * 
title of emperor. This he choſe to do at Nanking on emperor of 


the firſt day of the year 1368. After this his troops China. 
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romance. When the Portugueſe diſcovered the ſame 
country by ſea, above 200 years ago, they were al- 
moſt as much ſurpriſed as Paulus Venetus had been. 


Neither were their accounts credited, till the miſho- 


naries whom the pope kept pouring in ſince the year 
1580 publiſhed ſo many accounts concerning the riches 
of China that they could no longer be denied. It 
muſt be owned, however, that the Chineſe were vaſt- 


ly inferior to the Europeans in the liberal ſciences ; 


but, on the other hand, the former, to this day, as 
much exceed them in opulence, manufactures, handi- 
crafts, agriculture, &c. 


55 
Incredible Another advantage for which this country hath been 


numbers of 


people. 
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Extreme 
miſery of 
the great- 
eſt part of 
them. 


famed, and in which it certainly exceeds every other 
in the world, is the vaſt number of its inhabitants. 
In moſt of the provinces, the cities, towns, and villages, 
are ſo thick crowded upon one another, that the whole 
feems to be almoſt a continued town. All of them 
ſwarm with inhabitants, every one employed in ſome 
manufacture, traffic, or work. Their roads are crowd- 
ed with paſſengers night and day, with coaches, car- 
riages, waggons, and ſometimes whole caravans ; all 
employed in carrying on ſome uſeful commerce, and 
in conveying all ſorts of merchandizes, proviſions, and 
other wares, from one end of the kingdom to the 
other. The number of armies, garriſons, and troops 
neceſſary for defending this vaſt empire, far exceed 
what is to be found in any other part of the world, 
and indeed are almoſt incredible. According ro ſome 
Chineſe regiſters, the whole number of males amount- 
ed to 59,738,364 ; at that time the army conſiſted of 
902,054 foot, and 989,167 horſe, beſides 767,970 
men kept in garriſons. For theſe, as well as for the 
accommodation of the mandarins and other officers 
of the court, there are reckoned 1145 inns or places 
of entertainment. In ſhort, to ſpeak in the ſtyle of 
one of their writers,“ the Chineſe empire is fo im- 
menſely populous, that its inhabitants are not to be 
computed by thouſands, but by millions.” Many of 
theſe hve entirely in veſſels on the canals, keeping 
hogs, poultry, dogs, and other domeſtic animals, on 
board. Beſides thele veſſels, there is a prodigious 
number of flpats of timber which perpetually go up 
and down the canals and rivers, carrying whole vil- 
lages of people upon them. Some of theſe floats are 
above a mile in length. - The people build huts upon 
the floats, and live in them till they have diſpoſed of 
their timber, which they ſometimes carry 1000 miles. 
From this defcription, it is natural to imagine that 
the Chineſe muſt be the happieſt nation in the whole 
world, and that poverty is ſcarce known among them; 
but the caſe is far otherwiſe. This empire exceeds 
other nations as much in the miſery of many of its in- 
habirants, as it does in the number of them. This is 
in a great meaſure owing to the wickedneſs and cor- 
ruption of their magiſtrates. Every province has its 
viceroy and ſeveral orders of mandarins, who are de- 
{igned to ſerve as checks upon each other, and per- 
vent the people from opprefling one another, or being 
oppreſſed by their governors. But the misfortune is, 
that they all find it their intereſt to wink at one ano- 
ther's crimes ; and thus the people are oppreſſed to a 
degree beyond what they could be by any ſingle go- 
vernor however bad. The firit claſs of mandarins 


and fraud are carried to a greater height, or more 


are the judges of courts, who determine civil and cri. 
minal cauſes ; the next attend the affairs of the tre — 
ſury and revenue; and the third command the mili- 
tia. All theſe, according to the Chineſe conſtitution, 
. f. to keep their offices no longer than three years; 
and are never to be natives of the province where 
they officiate; leſt, if they be of mean deſcent, they 
ſhould be deſpiſed; or, if rich, ſhould become tos 
much reſpected and powerful. They are allowed 
ſufficient ſalariĩes, that they may be enabled to diſcharge 
their offices, and adminiſter juſtice without fees or bri- 
bery. Their palaces and places of reſidence are alſo 
provided for them at the expence of government, to 
prevent them from being too profuſe in furniture, Cc. 
But all theſe wiſe regulations they find means to elude ; 
and there is yot a nation on earth where extortion 


univerſally diffuſed, than in China. Thus the court 
at Peking extorts vaſt ſums from the viceroys of the 
provinces, and theſe again from the mandarins under 
them. The mandarins of courſe muſt fleece the in- 
ferior officers, and they again plunder the people, who 
having none below them whom they can oppreſs, are 
reduced to the neceflity of cheating one another, or 
thoſe foreigners who trade with them. In this they 
are ſo expert, that it is commonly ſaid a Chineſe will 
cheat a man of any other nation ; but none can cheat 
a Chineſe, except one of his own country. 
The conſequence of this extortion is manifeſt, in 
the miſery to which the lower ranks of inhabitants 
are reduced in years of dearth : which ſometimes hap- 
pen through exceſſive drought, or the devaſtations of 
the graſhoppers; which, in ſome parts of the empire, 
at times, appear in ſuch numbers, as not only to de- 
vour every herb, leaf, or fruit, but even the ſmall 
wood of the branches, and fibres of the roots of trees, 
In theſe calamitous caſes, the common people are of- 
ten obliged to expoſe or deſtroy their children, ell 
them for ſlaves, and ſometimes to riſe in rebellion. 
Even in their moſt plenteons ſeaſons, the poorer ſort, 
notwithſtanding all their art and induſtry, are glad to 
ſupport themſelves not only on the very refuſe of 
every kind. of proviſions, but even on dogs and cats, 
though they die of old age or ſickneſs, rats, mice, 
and other vermin; or on the garbage of any fleſh, 
fiſh, or fowl, they can purchaſe; for theſe are ſold in 
the markets as well as the more dainty meats; and 
there are cooks-ſhops where the entrails of fiſhes, 
fowls, &c. are dreſſed, and whither thoſe who can 
afford no better are glad to repair. e j 
The government of China is monarchical, and inthe ww 
higheſt degree deſpotic; and has been fo from the 
earlieſt ages. Nay, ſo much were they inured to tlis 
kind of government, and fo little notion had they of 
any other, that when the Dutch ambaſſador made his 
firit application, he found it very difficult to make the 
court underſtand what he meant by the © High an 
mighty lords the ſtates general, and the republic of 
Holland. Their laws are containcd in ſome books 
which they call canonical; but their monarchs are the 
ſole interpreters of them; ſo that we may ſay " 
whole legiſlative power is lodged in their breaſt, au 
depends entirely on their will. 3 


The revenue of ihe emperor is computed 
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o Sterling. Their iſhments are either 
9 ane my rebellion, mrder, treaſon, &. 
ral and pecuniary in lefler crimes. Rebellion 
et 2 ne the greateſt of all poſſible 
crimes are puniſhed with the greateſt rigour, viz, 
by cutting the criininal into 10,000 pieces, in the fol. 
lowing manner : the execurioner, having fir(t tied 
him to a ſtake, tears the {kin off his head and fore- 
head, and lets-4t hang. over his eyes, to prevent him, 
according to ſome, from r=" — 8 1 the 
of his body is mangled. en he proceeds to 
405 the other el of his body with a kind of cutlace, 
till he hath almoſt cut all his fleſh in pieces; and then 
abandons him to the populace, who commonly dif- 
patch him in the ſame butcherly manner. This pu- 
niſhment, however, is ſeldom executed with ſuch ex- 
treme rigour, _— _—_ 23 2 r ye 
the law only directs the body of the criminal to 
cut into 8 pieces, his belly ripped up, and his 
entrails taken out, after which the carcaſe is to be 
thrown into a ditch or river, as is commonly done to 
eat malefactors. 
© News to treaſon or rebellion againſt the emperor, 
that againſt parents is reckoned the greateſt crime, 
and is puniſhed with equal ſeverity. In this caſe, if 
a father accuſes a ſon before a magiſtrate, no farther 
proof is required, but _ criminal * D ex- 
ecuted. This is done for mere obſtinacy or diſobe- 
dience; but if the offender hath proceeded fo far as 
mockery, inſult, or lifting a hand, the whole country 
is alarmed, and the puniſhment of the 2 4 reſerved 
for the emperor himſelf. In this laſt caſe, the magi- 
ſtrates of os place are turned ont with diſgrace, Sy 
the whole neighbourhood is threatened with ſome ſe- 
vere puniſhment for having given birth to ſuch a mon- 
ſter. The offender is then condemned to be cut like 
a traitor or rebel, into 10,000 pieces, and afterwards 
burnt ; his lands, houſe, or houſes, to be deſtroyed, and 
to remain ſo, as a monument of ſuch a deteſtable crime. 
Murder is allo capital, and is puniſhed either by 
beheading or ſtrangling the criminal. The former of 
thele is reckoned the moſt diſhonourable ; becauſe, in 
that caſe, the head, which is the moſt honourable part, is, 
En from * body, and the perſon doth not go 
came into ft. AA a parker 
crime in China, that ſome fond parents, ont of com- 
paſſion to their daughter's weakneſs, will contract 
with their future huſbands, in confideration of ſome 
valuable preſent, to allow her the liberty of now and 
then indulging herfclf with a gallant, without being 
called to an account for it. But where no ſuch con- 
tract hath been made, the huſband may inflict a cor- 
poral puniſhment, or divorce a wife who proves un- 
ee Neither is theft capitally puniſhed. Thoſe 
a 70 ” it, are eee to * ba- 
nado, „ to receive ſuch a number of blows 
with a cudgel on their backs or buttocks as the magi- 
ſtrate ſhall appoint. After this, if the offender is able 
he muſt kneel d e hi "Ik 
hr et down before him, and thank him 
va ind correction; though one blow would be 
* 1 — lame a man, if the executioner Was not 
3 When the theft is of a higher nature, the 
is condemned to the kan-ghe, or wooden 
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0 I 
ruff. This is a kind of portable pillory, conſiſting of 


two pieces of wood hollowed out in the middle, ſo as 


to fit the neck of the offender, and of ſuch a breadth, 
that the wearer can neither ſee his own feet, nor pur 
his hand to his mouth, ſo that he muſt be beholden to 
{ome other perſon for his food. It is made lighter or 


heavier according to the nature of the crime, or the 


favour of the mandarin: the lighteſt are about 40 or 
50 pounds weight, but many weigh much more; 
ſome even 200 pounds; and fo troublefome and grie- 
vous are theſe collars, that the wearers often die. 


The time of wearing is likewiſe appointed by the 


mandarin ; as alſo the place where it is to be worn. 
When the time is expired, the offender is brought 


back to the mandarin; and after a ſuitable admonition, 


and a ſound drubbing, which begins and ends every 
puniſhment of this kind, he is releaſed from his bur- 
den, and ſet at liberty. 


There are two kinds of torture vfed in China, the 


ordinary and extraordinary. The firſt is inflicted by 
a kind of engine, which they clap” on the hands or 
feet, or both; and which diſtorts the bones to 
ſuch a degree that rhe ankles are ſometimes ſqueezed 
quite flat by it. The extraordinary torture is ſeldom 
uſed, except in caſes of treaſon or rebellion, in or- 
der to make the criminal diſcover his accomplices af- 
ter the fact has been proved. It is inflicted by cutting 
flight gaſhes in the body, and ſtripping off the ſkin in 
narrow flips or fillets. One thing, however, mult be 
ſaid in praiſe of the Chineſe, with regard to the treat- 
ment of their criminals, viz. that their priſons are 
much more capacious, airy, and ſweet, than any of 
the European ones. They are generally large ſpa- 


cious courts, on whoſe four ſides are the apartments 


of the criminals, raiſed upon wooden columns, in the 
form of a gallery; and on the four corners are ſecu- 
red the molt notorious rogues, in ſtrong cells and fet- 
ters. The women are confined in af 

and no man is admitted to come or even ſpeak to 


them; except through a grate, or the turning- box, 
through which their victuals, and other neceſſaries 


are conveyed, 


eparate court, 
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As to their perſons, the Chineſe are generally of Manners, 
a middling ſtature, broad faced, with black hair, ſmall cuſtoms, 


black eyes, ſhort noſes, and thin beards. This laft cir- 
cumſtance is the effect of a very painful operation, v72z. 
pulling up the greateſt part of the beard by the roots 
with tweezers. Since the acceſſion of the Tartar mo- 
marchs tro the crown, they have forced the Cliineſe 


to cut off all-their hair except a lock on the crown like- 


the Mahometans. Near the tropic, their complexions 
incline to tawny ; but in the northern parts, they are 
as fair as other people under the ſame parallel. 
women are eſteemed for their little feet, which are 


reckoned their greateſt beauty: and in order to form. 


them little, they are bound up from their infancy fo 
tight, that they cannot grow to the common {ize ; 
the foot of a full grown woman not being bigger than 
that of a child of four years old. The men wear a 


The- 


Co 


cap of the ſhape of a bell on their heads, which does 


not cover their ears: they alſo wear a veſt and ſaſh, 
and over the velt a looſe coat or gown, and a kind of 
ſilk boots quilted with cotton. In the ſouthern pro- 
vinces the inhabitants, when at home, throw off eve- 
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ry thing but a pair of drawers, and appear naked ; 
as the common people allo do on the ſtreets. The 
women dreſs with their hair down, having nothing 
on their heads, in the ſouth. They generally wear a 
ſilk veſt, red, blue, or green; and over it a looſe 
gown with white ſleeves, and embroidered (ilk ſhoes ; 
but, by reaſon of the ſmallneſs of their feet, hobble 
prodigiouſly when they walk. Here, as in moſt other 
countries of the eaſt, the married couple are brought 
together without any previous acquaintance with 
each other ; the bargain being ſtruck by the parents, 
or by ſome go-between, and afterwards ratified by 
preſents ſent on both ſides. There is ſcarce any 
country in the world where grief for the dead is ma- 


nifeſted to ſuch a degree as in China, eſpecially for 


near relations; or where the mourning is ſo deep, 
and fo long continued. Every Chineſe keeps in his 
houſe a table whereon are written the names of his 
father, grandfather, and great-grandfather ; before 
which they frequently proſtrate themſelves; and 
when the father of a family dies, the name of the 
great-grandfather is taken away, and that of the de- 
ceaſed added to make up the number. 

The Chineſe are ſaid to worſhip one fupreme God 
along with ſeveral inferior deities, who appear to 
have been men eminent in ſeveral ages; particularly 
the inventors of arts and ſciences. There are at this 
day three ſects in China. 1. The followers of La-lao- 
kun, who lived above 500 years before Chriſt. He 
taught that God was corporeal, and had many ſubor- 
dinate deities under his government. His diſciples 
ſtudy magic, and pretend to make a drink that will 
confer immortality. The ſecond is the ſect of the 
learned, or diſciples of Confucius. He left many ad- 
mirable precepts in morality, and inſtructed the peo- 
ple in philoſophy. He ſpeaks of God as a moſt pure 
and perfect principle, and the fountain and eſſence of 
all beings. Though we are told that he prohibited 
idolatry, he has temples and images erected to him, 
and is worſhipped with the moſt profound veneration ; 
as appears from the pope's decree againſt the Jeſuits, 
for indulging their converts in this idolatrous worſhip. 
The third fect, which is that of the idol Fo, or Fo-hi, 
is much more numerous than either of the former. 
They ſtyle him the only ſaviour of the world, His 
prieſts, the bonzes, teach ſeveral moral precepts, 
and a (tate of reward: and puniſhments after this life. 
The puniſhments conſiſt chiefly in animating ſome 
vermin, or beaſt of burden after death. They forbid 
the drinking of wine; and do not forget to inſtruct 
their followers how much it is their duty to entertain 
and nouriſh their prieſts, and to build them temples 
and monaſteries, and perform the penances they 
enjoin. If theſe things are neglected, they threaten 
them with the moſt unhappy tranſmigrations. The 
Chineſe have alſo an image of immortality, which they 
worſhip under the ſhape of a monſtrous fat man ſitting 
croſs-legged, with a huge prominent belly. There is 
another called the 149 of Pleaſure, about 20 feet high; 
and between theſe, in their temples is an image 30 
fect high, gilded over, with a crown upon his head, 
and richly dreſſed. The Chriſtian religion, we are 
told, was planted in this country, either by the apoſtle 
Thomas, or ſome of his diſciples. The Chineſe re- 
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cords ſeem to intimate that a man came there about 
that time, who preached a heavenly doctrine 
confirmed it by miracles. There is alſo an ancient 
marble pillar erected in the province of Shen-fi, in me. 
mory of a man that brought Chriſtianity thither in the 
year 636, However, the miſſionaries of the church of 
Rome did not find, as we are told, the leaſt veſtige of 
Chriſtianity on their arrival in China. 


The learning of the Chineſe is, in a great meaſure, 1 61 


confined to the ſtudy of their own language. Their 
characters are a kind of ſhort-hand, every one of 
which ſignifies a word or ſentence. There are near 
60,000 of theſe characters in all, but thoſe in common 
uſe do not exceed 3000. This vaſt number of cha- 
raters, however, is reducible to a pure and ſimple 
alphabet like thoſe of any other language: for a cha. 
racer is no more than a word written with its pro- 


per conſonants and vowels; not indeed at length as 


we do, but intermingled one with another by ſome 
peculiar method known only to them, br perhaps only 
to their learned men. They write from the top to 
the bottom of the page. In all other reſpects the 
knowledge and learning of the Chineſe are very limi- 
ted, Some knowledge of aſtronomy they certainly 
had; but that was exceedingly defective. They are 
ſaid indeed to have calculated the eclipſes of the ſun and 
moon for a.vaſt number of years ; but many of theſe 
calculations have been found by the Europeans who 
viſited them to be falſe and erroneous, and whatever 
progreſs they have made in that or other ſciences muſt 
be attributed entirely to the Jcſuit miffionaries. They 
are, however, in {ome things a very ingenious people, 
The art of printing they have had from time imme- 
morial. It is true, this is only performed by wooden 
blocks in the ſame manner as cards are done among 
us; but the vaſt number of their characters renders 
it impoſſible to bring that art to the ſame perfection 
which it hath attained in Europe. Their chief com- 
modities are, ſilk, cotton, tea, china-ware, and cabi- 
nets or lacquered-ware. Their ſilks are exceedingly 
fine; their atlas's, gold and ſilver ſtuffs, are not to be 
paralleled ; but their porcelain is thought to be equal- 
led or even excelled by that of Dreſden, and their 
lacquered-ware is greatly excelled by that of Japan. 
In hard-ware the Europeans excel them prodigioully; 
the Chinefe being mere bunglers at making clocks, 
watches, door and gun-locks, &c. They had the uſe 
of gun- powder, and of the mariner's compals, for 
many centuries before they were known in Europe; 
but throngh a negle ct unaccountable in ſuch an inge: 
nious people they ſcarce reaped one fingle advantage 
either from the one or the other. 


The Chineſe had no traffic with other nations, ex- Nip 


cept thoſe in their neighbourhood, till the Portugueſe 
diſcovered their country by the way of the Cape 
Good Hope. Their junks, as they are called, are 
many of them 1000 tons burthen, heavy ſailers, with 
ſquare heads and ſtems. Some of them have 19 
maſts, others three, but never any top-maſts ; and 
their ſails are made of matting, which they let down 
upon the deck when they furl them. The hold of the 
ſhip is divided into many ſmall partitions, which " 
made fo tight, that if a leak happens in one of them 


goes no further, and the goods ſtowed in the other 
| partitions 


Ching, 
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ons receive no damage. The compilers of the 
Univerſal Hiſtory take notice, that the Chineſe veſſels 

8 built according to the proportions of Noah's ark; 
are built according : 
viz. fix breadths to a length: and this they will have 
to be a proof that the Chineſe empire was founded by 
Noah. They have no coin throughout the whole em- 

ire, except a copper one of very little value. Their 
werchandize is bought with gold and ſilver cut for the 
purpoſe, from ingots or plates. The former is of leſs 
value in China than in moſt other nations ; and there- 
tre (ilver is advantageouſly exchanged by the Euro- 
peans for that precious metal. 

Cuixa-Root, in the materia medica, the root of a 
ſpecies of SMILAx, brought both from the Eaſt and 
Weſt Indies; and thence diſtinguiſhed into oriental 
and occidental, | 
of a pale-reddiſh colour, with no ſmell, and very little 
taſte. The oriental, which is the moſt eſteemed, is 
conliderably harder and paler-coloured than the other. 
Such ſhould be choſen as is freſh, clole, heavy, and 
upon being chewed appears full of a fat unctuous 
juice. It is generally ſuppoſed to promote inſenſible 
perſpiration and the urinary diſcharge, and by its 
unctuous quality to obtund acrimonious juices. China- 
root was firſt brought into Europe in the year 1535, 
and uſed as a ſpecific againſt venereal and cutaneous 
diſorders. With this view it was made uſe of for 
{ome time ; but has long ſince given place to more 
powerful medicines. 

Cuina-Ware, See PORCELAIN. 

CHINCA, a ſea-port town of Peru in South Ame- 
rica, ſituated in an extenſive valley of the ſame name, 
in W. Long. 76. o. S. Lat. 13. o. 

CHIN-coucnH, a convulſive kind of cough to which 
children are generally ſubject. See (the Index ſub- 
ſubjoined to) MEDICINE. 

CHINESE, in general denotes any thing belonging 
to China, or its inhabitants. 

ChIN ESE Swanpau. See SWANPAN. 

CHINKAPIN. See Fa us. 

CHINON, an ancient town of Tourain in France, 
remarkable for the death of Henry II. king of Eng- 
land, and for the birth of the famous Rabelais. It is 
ſcated on the river Vienne, in a fertile and pleaſant 
country, in E. Long. o. 18. N. Lat. 47. 2. 

CHIC, or Cat1os, an Aſiatic iſland lying near the 
coaſt of Natolia, oppoſite to the peninſula of Ionia, 
It was known to the ancients by the name of AÆthalia, 
Macris, Pithyuſa, Ce. as well as that of Chios. Ac- 
corcing to Herodotus, the ifland of Chios was peopled 
originally from Ionia. It was at firſt governed by 
kings, but afterwards the government aſſumed a re- 
publican ſorm; which, by the direction of Iſocrates, 
was modelled after that of Athens. They were, 
lowever, ſoon enſlaved by tyrants, and afterwards 
conquered by Cyrus king of Perſia. They joined the 
on Grecians in the Ionian revolt; but were ſhame- 

Fr y abandoned by the Samians, Leſbians, and others 
ol their allics ; ſo that they were again reduced under 


tl : 

ie yoke of the Perſians, who treated them with the 
utmoſt ſeverit 
the b. , ' 
er, ot Mycale, when they were reſtored to 
„er Maent liberty, which they enjoyed till the 


ont. » a 
hog hog the Perſian empire, when they became 
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Both ſorts are longiſſi, full of joints, 


Y. They continued ſubject to them till 
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ſubje& to the Macedonian princes. In the time of Chionan- 


the emperor Veſpaſian the iſland was reduced to the thus 
form of a Roman province ; but the inhabitants were Chiro 

- * - gra- 
allowed to live according to their own laws under the pher. 


ſuperintendance of a prætor. It is now ſubject to the 


Turks, and is called Scis ; fee that article. 
CHIONANTHUS, the SNow-DROP TREE; a ge- 
nus of the monogynia order, belonging to the dian- 
dria claſs of plants. There is but one ſpecies parti- 
cularly deſcribed by botaniſts, viz. the Virginica or 
fringe-tree. It is common in Virginia and South Ca- 
rolina, where it grows by the ſides of rivulets. It 
riſes to the height of ten feet; the leaves are as 
large as thoſe of the laurel, but much thinner, The 
flowers come out in May, and are of a pure white ; 
from whence it has the name of the /ow-drop tree. 
They hang down in large branches, and are cut into 


narrow ſegments; from which it has got its other 


name of the fringe- tree. After the flowers are fallen 
oft, the fruit appears, which grows to the ſize of a 
ſloe, having a ſtone in the middle. The plants are 
propagated from ſeeds ſown on a hot-bed, and kept 
in a ſtove. Some have been raiſed from layers; but 
this method is very precarious, and therefore the 
other is to be preferred. The feeds muſt be procu- 
red from America, for they-never come to perfection 
in this country. 

CHIOURLIC, an ancient town of Turky in Eu- 
rope, and in Romania, with a ſee of a Greek biſhop, 
It is ſeated on a river of the ſame name, in E. Long. 
7. 47. N. Lat. 41. 18. 

CHIOZZO, an ancient and handſome town of Italy, 
in the territory of Venice, and in a ſmall iſland, near the 
Lagunes, with a podeſta, a biſhop's ſee, and a harbour 
defended by a fort. E. Long. 12.23. N. Lat. 45. 17. 

CHIPPENHAM, a town of Wiltſhire, ſeated on the 
river Avon. It is a good thorough-fare town ; has a 
handſome ſtone- bridge over the river, conſiſting of 
I6 arches; and ſends two members to parliament. 
W. Long. 2. 12. N. Lat. 51. 25. 

CHIROGRAPH, was anciently a deed which, re- 
quiring a counterpart, was engroſſed twice on the 
{ame piece of parchment, counterwile ; leaving a ſpace 
between, wherein was wrote CHIROGRAPH ; through 
the middle whereof the parchment was cut, fome- 
times ſtraight, ſometimes indentedly; and a moiety 

ven to each of the parties. This was afterwards 
called dividenda, and charte diviſe ; and was the ſame 
with what we now call charter-party. See CHARTER» 
Party. The firſt uſe of theſe chirographs with us, 
was in the time of Henry III. 

CHIROGRAPH was alſo anciently uſed. for a fine: 
and the manner of engroſſing the fines, and cuttin 
the parchment in two pieces, is ſtil] retained in the 
office called the chiregrapher's office. 

CHIROGRAPHER of Fixes, an officer in the com- 
mon pleas, who engroſſes FINES acknowledged in 
that court, into a perpetual record, (after they have 
been examined, and paſſed by other officers ;) and 
writes and delivers the indentures thereof to the 
party. He makes two indentures; one for the buyer, 


the other for the ſeller; and a third indented piece, 
containing the effect of the fine, and called the foot & 
the fue; and delivers it to the cuſſos brevium. -The 
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court every term, and endorles the proclamations on 
the backſide of the foot; keeping, withal, the writ of 
covenant, and the note of the fine. | 

CHIROMANCY, a ſpecies of divination drawn 
from the lines and lineaments of a perſon's hand ; by 
which means, it is pretended, the diſpoſitions may be 
diſcovered. See DiVI NATION, n* 9. 

CHIRON, a famous perſonage of antiquity ; ſtyled 
by Plutarch, in his dialogue on mulic, “ The wiſe Cen- 
taur.“ Sir Iſaac Newton places his birth in the firſt 
age after Deucalion's deluge, commonly called the 
Golden Age; and adds, that he formed the conſtella- 


tions for the uſe of the Argonauts, when he was 88 


years old ; for he was a practical aſtronomer, as well 
as his daughter Hippo: he may, therefore, be ſaid to 
have flouriſhed in the earlieſt ages of Greece, as he 
preceded the conqueſt of the Golden Fleece, and the 
Trojan war, He is generally called the fon of Saturn 
and Philyra; and is faid to have been born in Theſ- 
ſaly among the CENTAuRs, who were the firſt Greeks 
that had acquired the art of breaking and riding hor- 
fes: whence the poets, painters, and ee have 
repreſented them as a compound of ma and horſe; 
and perhaps it was at firſt imagined by the Greeks, as 
well as the Americans, when they firſt ſaw cavalry, 
that the horſe and the rider conſtituted the ſame ani- 
mal. | 
Chiron was repreſented by the ancients as one of 
the firſt inventors of medicine, botany, and chirur- 
gery ; a word which ſome etymologiſts have derived 
from his name. He inhabited a grotto or cave in the 
foot of Mount Pelion, which, from his wiſdom and 
great knowledge of all kinds, became the moſt famous 
and frequented ſchool throughout Greece. Almoſt 
all the heroes of his time were fond of receiving his 
inſtructions; and Xenophon, who enumerates them, 
names the following illuſtrious perſonages among his 
diſciples: Cephalus, Xiculapins, Melanion, Neſtor, Am- 
pbiaraus, Peleus, Telamon, Meleager, Theſeus, Hip- 
politus, Palamedes, Ulyſſes, Mneſtheus, Diomedes, Ca- 
ſtor and Pollux, Machaon and Podalirius, Antilochus, 
Aneas, and Achilles. From this catalogue it appears, 
that Chiron frequently inſtructed both fathers: and 
ſons; and Xenophon has given a ſhort eulogium on 
each, which may be read in his works, and which re- 
dounds to the honour of the preceptor. The Greek 
hiſtorian, however, has omitted naming ſeveral of his 
ſcholars, ſuch as Bacchus, Phenix, Cocytus, Aryſtæus, 
Jaſon, and his ſon Medeus, Ajax, and Proteſilaus. 
Of theſe we hall only take notice of ſuch as intereſt 
Chiron more particularly. Ir is pretended that the 
Grecian Bacchus was the favourite ſcholar of the Cen- 
taur: and that he learned of this maſter the revels, 
orgies, bacchanalia, and other ceremonies of his wor- 
ſhip. According to Plutarch, it was likewiſe ar the 
{chool of Chiron that Hercules {ſtudied muſic, medi- 
cine, and juſtice ; though Diodorus Siculus tells us, that 
Linus was the muſic- maſter of this hero. But among 
all the heroes who have been diſciples of this Centaur, 
no one reflected ſo much honour upon him as Achilles, 
whoſe renown he in ſome mealure ſhared; and to 
whole education he in a particular manner attended, 
being his grandfather by the mother's fide, Apollo- 
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autumn; and the ſeeds ripen in October. The plants 
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dorus tells us, that the ſtudy of muſic empl 
ſiderable part of the time which he e Are 
young pupil, as an incitement to virtuous actions, and Chir 
a bridle to the impetuolity of his temper, One of 
the beſt remains of antique painting now exiſtin is 
a picture upon this ſubject, dug out of the rakes cf 
Herculaneum, in which Chiron is teaching the youn 
Achilles to play on the lyre. The death of this oh 
loſophic muſician was occaſioned, at an extreme old 
age, by an accidental wound in the knee with a Poi- 
ſoned arrow, ſhot by his ſcholar Hercules at another, 
He was placed after his death by Muſæus among the 
conſtellations, through reſpect for his virtues, and in 
gratitude for the great ſervices which he had render. 
ed the people of Greece: Sir Ifaac Newton ſays, « 
in proof of the conſtellations being formed by Chiron TY 
and Muſzus for the ule and honour of the Argonauts, 
that nothing later than the expedition was delineated 
on the ſphere; according to the ſame author, Chiron 
lived till after the Argonautic expedition, in which he 
had two grandſons, The ancients have not failed to 
attribute to him ſeveral writings ; among which, ac- 
cording to Suidas, are precepts, vrobnnat, in vere, 
compoled for, the uſe of Achilles; and a medicinal 
treatiſe on the d;/caſes incident to horſes and other qua- 
drupeds, imzT:&Tp x0; the lexicographer even pretends, 
that it is from this work the Centaur derived his name. 
Fabricius gives a lift of the works attributed to Chi- 
ron, and diſcufles the claims which have been made 
for others to the ſame writings ; and in vol. xili. lie 
gives him a diſtinguiſhed place in his catalogue of an- 
cient phyſicians, | 

CHIRONIA, in botany ; a genus of the monogynia 
order, belonging to the pentandria claſs of plants, 
There are eight ſpecies, of which the frute/cens is the 
moſt remarkable. It is a native of the Cape of Good 
Hope. The root is fibrous, and ſpreads near the ſur- 
face of the ground. The ſtalks are round, and incli- 
ning to be ligneous, but are of a very ſoft texture; 
thele riſe from two to three feet high, fending out 
ſeveral branches which grow erect, and are garniſhed 
with ſucculent leaves an inch or more in length, and 
about an eighth of an inch in breadth. At the endof 
each ſhoot the flowers are produced, which are tubu- 
lous, and ſpread open at the top; they are of a bright 
red colour ; and when there are a large number of 
flowers open on the ſame plant, they make a five ap- 
pearance. The flowers are produced from June to 
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are propagated by feeds, which muſt be ſown in pots 
filled with light ſandy earth, and plunged in a mode. 
rate hot- bed. In ſummer they may be inurcd to the 
open air; but muſt always be ſheltered in Wimer. 
CHIRONOMY, in antiquity, the art of repreſent: 
ing any paſt tranſaction by the geſtures of the body, 
more eſpecially by the motions of the hands: this mace 
a part of liberal education; it had the approbatio of 
Socrates, and was ranked by Plato among the poli- 
tical virtues. 
CHIROTONY, among eccleſiaſtical writers, de. 
notes the impoſition of hands uſed in conferring, pie : 
ly orders. However, it is proper to remark, 121 
chirotony originally was a method of electing mag 
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CHIRURG EON, or SURGEON. 

CHIKURGERY. See SURGERY. 

CHISLEY-LANnD, in agriculture, a ſoil of a middle 
nature betwecn ſandy and clayey land, with a large 
admixture of pebbles. ' 

CHISSEL, a well known inſtrument much uſed in 
carpentry, maſonry, joinery, ſculpture, &c. 

CHITAU, in the materia medica, a kind of lignum 
aloes. See LIGNUNM Aloes. 

CHITON, in zoology, a genus of the order of ver- 
mes teſtaceæ. The name chiton is from xvrwy, Corica, 
a coat of mail. The ſhell is plated, and conſiſts of 
many parts lying upon each other tranſverſely : the 
inhabitant is a ſpecies of the DORIS. They are com- 
mon on the ſhores of Scarborough, Aberdeen, and 
Lochbroom. See ſeveral ſpecies repreſented of their 
natural ſize on Plate LXXIV. 

CHITTRICK's MEDICINE for the STONE, This 
medicine was ſome years ago kept as a ſecret, and 
had great reputation as a lithontriptic, which indeed 
it ſeems in many caſes to deſerve. It was diſcovered 
by Dr Blackrie to be no other than ſoap-lye, and the 
following receipt for uſing it was procured by General 
Dunbar: “ Take one tea-{poonful of the ſtrongeſt 
ſoap- lye, mixed in two table-{poonfuls of ſweet milk, 
an hour before breakfaſt, and at going to bed. Be- 
fore you take the medicine take a ſup of pure milk, 
and immediately after you have ſwallowed the medi- 
cine take another, If you find this agrees with you 
for two or three days, you may add half as much 
more to the doe.“ 

CHIVALRY, in law, is uſed for a tenure of lands 
by knight's ſervice ; whereby the knight was bound 
to perform ſervice in war unto the king, or the meſne 
lord of whom he held by that tenure. And chivalry 
was either general or ſpecial : general, when it was 
only in the teoffment that the tenant held per /ervi- 
tium militare, without any ſpecification of ſergeantry, 
elcuage, Cc. ſpecial, when it was declared particu- 
=P by what kind of Kknight-ſervice the land was 

eld. 

For the better underſtanding of this tenure it hath 
been obſerved, that there is no law but is holden me- 
diately or immediately of the crown by ſome ſervice ; 
and therefore all freeholds that are to us and our heirs, 
are called feuda, or 22 e fees;“ as proceeding from 
the king tor ſome ſmall yearly rent, and the perfor- 
mance of ſuch ſervices as were originally laid upon 
the land at the donation thereof.. For as the king 
Baue to the great nobles, his immediate tenants, large 
polleſſions forever, to hold of him for this or that ſer- 
me or rent ; ſo they, in time, parcelled out to ſuch 
vners as they liked, the ſame lands for rents and ſer- 
VIces as they thought good: and theſe ſervices were, 


See SURGEON. 


by Littleton, divided into two kinds, chivalry and /o- 


e the firſt whereof was martial 
raters Chivalry, therefore, was a tenure of 
bigs g 3 iereby the tenant was obliged to perform 
pas 4; 4 military office unto his lord : and it was 
Rwy: nds; either regal, that is, held only of the 
> or chien, Where held of a common perſon. 
be held only of the king was called 


and military, the 


That which mighr 


erviti p ; Ages ; | 
, or ſergeantia ; and was again divided into 


grand and petit ſerjeanty. The grand ſerjeanty was 
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where one held lands of the king by ſervice, which Chivalry. 
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he ought to do in his own perſon; as, to bear the 
king's banner or ſpear, to lead his hoſt, to find men 
at arms to fight, &c. Petit ſerjeanty was when a man 
held lands of the king, to yield him annually ſome 
ſmall thing towards his wars, as a ſword, dagger, 
bow, &c. Chivalry that might be holden of a com- 
mon perſon was termed /cutagium, © eſcuage ;** that is, 
ſervice of the ſhield ; which was either uncertain or 
certain. / 

Eſcuage uncertain, was likewiſe two-fold + firſt, 
where the tenant was bound to follow his lord, going 
in perſon to the king's wars, either himſelf, or ſend- 
ing a ſufficient man in his place, there to be main- 
tained at his expence, fo long as was agreed upon be- 
tween the lord and his firſt tenant at the granting of 
the fee ; and the days of ſuch ſervice ſeem to have 
been rated by the quantity of land ſo holden : as, if 
it extended to a whole knight's fee, then the tenant 
was to follow his lord 40 days; and if but to half a 
knight's fee, then 20 days; if a fourth part, then 
10 days, c. The other kind of this eſcuage was cal- 
led caſtle-ward, where the tenant was obliged, by 
himſelf or ſome other, to defend a caſtle as often as it 
ſhould come to his turn. And theſe were called e/cu- 
age uncertain ; becauſe it was uncertain how often a 
man ſhould be called to follow his lord to the wars, 
or to defend a caſtle, and what his charge would be 
therein. # 

Eſcuage certain, was where the tenure was ſet at 
a certain ſum of money to be paid in lieu of ſuch ſer- 
vice; as that a man ſhould pay yearly for every knight's 
fee 20 8.; for half a knight's fee 108. or ſome like 
rate; and this ſervice, becauſe it is drawn to a cer» 
tain rent, groweth to be of a mixed nature, not mere- 
ly ſocage, and yet ſocage in effect, being now neither 
perſonal ſervice nor uncertain. The tenure called 
chivalry had other conditions annexed to it: but there 
is a great alteration made in theſe things by the ſtat. 12. 
Car. 2. c. 24. whereby tenures by knight's ſervice of 
the king, or any other perſon in capite, Cc. and the 
fruits and conſequences thereof, are taken away and 
diſcharged ; and all tenures are to be conſtrued and 
adjudged to be free and common ſocage, Cc. 

CHIVALRY, properly ſo called, and, under the idea 
of a diſtinct military order, conferred in the way of 
inveſtiture, and accompanied with the folemnity of an 
oath, and other ceremonies, as deſcribed in the old 
hiſtorians and romances, ſeems to have ſprung imme- 
diately out of the feudal corfiitution. 


The firſt and moſt ſenſible effect of this conſtitution origin of 
was the erection of a great number of petty tyran- chivalry. 


nies. For the power given by it to the barons over 
their numerous vaſſals was ſo great, that they all were 
in truth a ſort of abſolute ſovereigns, at leaſt with re- 
gard to one another. Hence, their mutual arms and 
intereſts often interfering, the feudal ſtate was, in a 
ood degree, a ſtate of war ; and their caſtles were 
10 many fortreſſes, as well as palaces. In this ſtate 
of things, all imaginable encouragement was to be 
given to the uſe of arms. And this condition of the 
times gave riſe to that military inſtitution which we 
know by the name of chivalry, Further, military diſ- 
cipline was not to be relaxed even in the intervals of 
It L 2 PEACE. 
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Chivalry. peace, Hence the origin of juſts and tournaments, 

— — thole images of war. Chivalry was the natural, and 
even ſober, effect of the feudal policy. 

Characte- This conjecture of the rife of chivalry, from the 

riſtics and circumſtances of the feudal government, accounts 

genius of 


for the {everal characteriſtics of this ſingular profeſ- 
chiyalry. Bom. 

1. The paſſion for arms; the ſpirit of enterpriſe ; 
the honour of knighthood ; the rewards of valour, 
ambition, intereſt, glory, all concurred, under ſuch 
circumſtances, to produce theſe effects. When this 
turn was given to the thoughts and paſhons of men, 
uſe and faſhion would do the reſt, and carry them to 
all the exceſſes of military fanaticiſm. One of the 
ſtrangeſt circumſtances in the old romances, and which 
looks molt like a mere extravagance of the imagina- 
tion, is that of the women-warriers ; yet in this they 

did but copy from the manners of the times. 

2. Their romantic ideas of juſtice; their paſſion 
for adventures; their eagerneſs to run to ſuccour 
the diſtreſſed ; and the pride they took in redreſſing 
wrongs, and removing grievances. The feudal ſtate 
being a ſtate of almoſt perpetual violence, rapine, and 
plunder, it was unavoidable that numbers of the te- 
nants or followers of one baron ſhould be carried away 
by the followers of another: and the intereſt each 
uad to protect his own, would, of courſe, introduce 
the point of honour in attempting, by all means, not 
only to retaliate on the enemy, but to reſcue the cap- 


tive ſufferers out of the hands of their oppreſſors. It 


would be meritorious in the higheſt degree to fly to 
their aſſiſtance, when they knew where they were to 
be come at ; or to {eek them out with diligence, when 
they did not. This laſt ſervice they called going in 

uſt of adventures ; which at firſt, no doubt, Was con- 
tined to thoſe of their*bwn party, but afterwards, b 
the habit of acting on this principle, would be extended 
much further. So that, in proceſs of time, we find 
the knights-errant, as they were now properly ſtiled, 
wandering the world over in ſearch of occaſions on 
which to exerciſe their generous and diſintereſted va- 
lour. | 

3. The courteſy, affability, and gallantry, for which 
theſe adventurers were ſo famous, are but the natural 
effects and conſequences of their ſituation. For the 
caſtles of the barons were the courts of theſe little ſo- 
vercigns, as well as their fortreſſes : the reſort of 
their vaſſals thither, in honour of their chiefs, and for 
their own proper ſecurity, would make that civility 
and politenefs which is ſeen at courts, and inſenſibly 
prevails there, a predominant part in the character of 
theſe aſſemblies. Further, the free commerce of the 
ladies, in thcle knots and circles of the great, would 
operate fo far on the ſturdieſt knights as to give birth 
to the attentions of gallantry. 

4. It only remaias to account for that character of 
religion, which was ſo deeply imprinted on the minds 
of theſe knights, and was eſſential to their inſtitution. 
Two reaſons are aſſigned for this ſingularity. Firſt, 
the ſuperſtition of the times, which was ſo great, that 
no inſtitution of a public nature could have found cre- 
dit that was not conſecrated by churchmen and inter- 
woven with religion. Secondly, the condition of the 
Chriſtian world; which had but juſt recoyered a breath- 


and ideas, were much gratified by thoſe details, which 


x 
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ing time from the brutal ravages of the Saracen 8 


mies. The remembrance of what they had lately * ; 
fered from theſe enemies of their faith, made it naty. 

ral and even neceflary to engage a new Military 5 -4 
der on the fide of religion. And here, by the wa 

the reaſon appears why the Spaniards, of all the Eurg. 
peans, were furtheſt gone in every characteriſtie mad. 

neſs of true chivalry. Their fanaticiſm in every wa 

was eſpecially inſtigated and kept alive by the me. 
mory and neighbourhood of their infidel invaders, 

Such was the ſtate of things in the weſtern world 
when the cruſades to the holy land were fet on foot, 
Whence we ſee how well prepared the minds of men 
were for engaging. in that entepprile, ; 

THERE is a remarkable correſpondence between 1, 
the manners of the old heroic times, as painted by their blaxz u. 

eat romancer Homer, and thoſe which are repre. Wente 
{ented to us in the modern books of knight-errantry, hercie af 
A fact of which no good account can be given, but by n 
another not leſs certain; that the political ſtates of 
Greece, in the earlieſt periods of its ſtory, was ſimilar, 
in many reſpects, to that of Europe, as broken by the 
ſeudal ſyſtem, into an inhnite number of petty indepen- 
dent governments. 

Some obvious circumſtances of agreement between 
the heroic and Gothic manners may be worth putting 
down. | 

I. The military enthuſiaſm of the barons, is but of 
a picce with the fanaticiſm of the heroes. Hence the 
ſame particularity of deſcription in the accounts of 
battles, wounds, deaths, in the Greek poet, as in the 
Gothic romancers. Hence that minute curioſity in the 
diſplay of their drefles, arms, accoutrements. The 
minds of all men being occupied with warlike images 


kivalr 


appcar cold and unattecting to modern readers. 
We hear much of knights-errant encountering giants, 
and quelling ſavages, in books of chivalry. Theſe 
giants were oppreſſive feudal lords, and every lord 
was to be met with, like the giant, in his ſtrong- hold 
or caſtle. Their dependents of a lower form, who 
imitated the violence of their ſuperiors, and had not 
their caſtles but lurking places, were the ſavages of 
romance. The greater lord was called a giant tor his 
power; the lefs, a ſavage, for his brutality. 
Another terror of the Gothic ages, was monſters, 
dragons, and ſerpents. Their ſtories were received 
in thoſe days for ſeveral reaſons: 1. From the vulgar 
belief of enchantments : 2. From their being reported 
on the faith of caſtern tradition, by adventurers from 
the holy land: 3. In ſtill later times from the ſtrange 
things told and believed on the diſcovery of the new 
World. | 
In all theſe reſpects, Greek antiquity reſembles the 
Gothic. For what are Homer's Læſtrigons and Cy- 
clops, but bands of lawleſs ſavages, with each of them 
a giant of enormous ſize at their head? And what are 
the Grecian Bacchus, Hercules and Theſeus, but 
knights-errant, the exact counterparts of Sir Launce- 
lot, and Amadis de Gaul ? 
3. The oppreſlions which it was the glory of the 
knights to avenge, were frequently carried on, as M 
are told, by the charms and enchantments of woe": 


Theſe charms, we may ſuppoſe, are often metaph” 
rical; 


1 ** a>. 


ivalry- rical , 
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as expreſſing only the blandiſhments of the ſex. 
Sometimes they Are taken to be real, the ignorance 
of thoſe ages acquieſcing in ſuch conccits. And are 
not theſe {tories matched by thoſe of Calypſo and 
Circe, the enchantreſſes of the Greek Poet ? 
Robbery and Piracy were honourable in both : 
ſo far were they from reflecting any diſcredit on the 
ancient or modern redreſſers of wrong. What ac- 
count can be given of this, but that, in the feudal 
times, and in the early days of Greece, when govern- 
ment was weak, and unable ro redreſs the injuries of 
try ſovereigns, it would be glorious for private ad- 
venturers to undertake this work ; and, if they could 
actompliſh it in no other way, to pay them in kind by 
downrigat plunder and rapine f | 
5. Baſtardy was in credit with both, They were 
extremely watchful over the chaſtity of their own 
women; but ſuch as they could ſeize upon in the ene- 


mies quarter, were lav ful prize. Or if, at any time, 


they tranſgreſſed in this fort at home, the fault was 
covered by an ingenious fiftion. The offspring was 
reputed divine. Their greateſt heroes were the 
fruit of goddeſſes approached by mortals ; jult as we 
hear of the doughtieſt knights being born of fairies, 

6. With the greateſt flerceneſs and ſavageneſs of 
character, the utmoſt generoſity, hoſpitality, and cour- 
tely, was imputed to the heroic ages. Achilles was at 
once the moſt relentleſs, vindictive, implacable, and 
the friendlieſt of men. We have the very ſame re- 
preſentation in the Gothic romances. As in thoſe law- 
les times, dangers and diſtreſſes of all kinds. abound- 
ell, there would be the ſame demand for compaſſion, 
gentleneſs, and generous attachments to the unfortu- 
nate, thoſe eſpecially of their own clan, as of reſent- 
ment, rage, ard animoſity againſt their enemies. 

7. Azain, the martial games celebrated in ancient 
Greece, on great and folemn occaſions, had the ſame 
origin and the fame purpoſe as the tournaments of the 
Gothic warriors. 

8. Laſtly, the paſſions for adventures ſo natural 
in their ſituation, would be as naturally attended with 
the love of praiſe and glory. Hence the ſame encou- 
ragement, in the o'd Greek and Gothic times, to pa- 
negyriſts and poets. In the affuirs of religion and gal- 
lantry, indeed, the reſemblance between the hero aud 
the kright is not ſo ſtriking. But the religious cha- 
racter of the knight was an accident of the times, and 
no proper effect of his civil condition. And that his 
devotion for the fair ſex ſhould ſo far ſurpaſs that of 
the hero, is a confirmation of the ſyſtem here advan- 
cel. For the con{ideration had of the females in the 
fcudal conſtitution, will of itſelf account for this defe- 
Texce. It made them capable of ſucceeding to fiefs, 


as well as the men. And does not one ſee, on the 


inſtant, what reſpect and dependence this privilege 
would draw upon them ? 

It was of mighty conſequence who ſhould obtain the 
favour of a rich heireſs. And though, in the ſtrict 
Feudal tunes, ſhe was ſuppoſed to be in the power and 
4 the ciipoſal of her ſuperior lord, yet this rigid 
58 = ttungs did not laſt long. Hence we find ſome 
ces damſel was the ſpring and mover of every 

"'ght's adventure. She was to be reſcued by his 


arms, or won by the fame and admiration of his prow- 
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eſs. The plain meaning of all which was this: That  Chivalry. 
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as, in theſe turbulent times, a protector was neceſſary 
to the weakneſs of the ſex, fo the courteous and va- 
lorous knight was to approve himſelf fully qualified for 
that purpole, 

It may be obſerved, that the two poems of Homer 
were intended to expoſe the miſchiefs and inconve- 
niences ariſing from the political ſtate of Old Greece: 
the Iliad, the diſſentions that naturally ſpring up 
among independent chiefs; and the Odyſſey, the inſo- 
lence of their greater ſubjects, more elpecially when 
unreſtrained by the preſence of their ſovereign. And 
can any thing more exactly reſemble the condition of 
the feudal times, when, on occaſion of any great en- 
terprile, as that of the cruſades, the deſigns of the con- 
federate Chriſtian ſtates were perpetually fruſtrated, 
or interrupted at leaſt, by the diflentions of their lead- 
ers; and their affairs at home, as perpetually diſtreſ- 
ſed and diſordered by the rebellious ufurpations of their 
greater vaſſals? Jeruſalem was to the European, what 
Troy had been to the Grecian princes. 

Court of CHlvalky, a court formerly held before 
the lord high conttable and earl marſhal of England 
jointly, and having both civil and criminal juriſdiction : 
but ſince the attainder of Stafford duke of Bucking- 
ham under Henry VIII. and the conſequent extin- 
guiſhment of the othce of lord high conſtable, it hath 
uſually, with reſpect to civil matters, been heard be- 
fore the ear] marſhal only. This court by ſtat. 13. 
Ric. II. c. 2. hath cognizance of contratts and other 
matters, touching deeds of arms and war, as well out 
of the realm as in it. And from its ſentences lies an 
immediate appeal to the king in perſon. This court 
was in great reputation in the times of pure chivalry, 
and afterwards during the Engliſh connexions with 
the continent, by the territories which their princes 
held in France : but is now grown almoſt entirely out 
of uſe, on account of the fecbleneſs of its juriſdiction,. 
and want of power to enforce its judgments ; as it 
can neither fine nor impriſon, not being a court of 
record. 

1. The civi/ juriſdiction of this court of chivalry, 
is principally in two points; the redreſſing injuries of 
honour ; and correcting encroachments in matters of 
coat-armour, precedency, and other diſtinctions of fa- 
milies. As a court of honour, it is to give fatisfac- 
tion to all fuch as are aggrieved in that point; a 
point of a nature ſo nice and delicate, that its wrongs 
and injuries eſcape the notice of the common law, 
and yet are fit to be redreſſed ſomewhere. Such, for 
inſtance, as calling a man a coward, or giving him the 
lie; for which, as they are productive of no imme- 
diate damage to his perſon or property, no action will 
lie in the courts at Weltminſter : and yet they are 
ſuch injuries as will prompt every man of ſpirit to 
demand ſome honourable amends; which, by the an- 
cient law of the land, was given in the court of chi- 
valry. But modern reſolutions have determined, that 
how much ſoever a juriſdiction may be expedient, yet 
no action for words will at preſent lie therein. And 
it hath always been moſt clearly hoiden, that as this 
court cannot meddle with any thing determinable by 
common law, it therefore can give no pecuniary ſa— 
tisfaction or damages; in as much as the quantity and 


determination 
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Chivalry determination thereof is ever of common law cog- 
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nizance. And therefore this court of chivalry can at 
moſt order reparation in point of honour; as, to 


compel the defendant mendacium ſibi ipſi imponere, 


or to take the lie that he has given upon himſelf, or 
to make ſuch other ſubmiſſion as the laws of honour 
may require. As to the other point of its civil juriſ- 
diction, the redreſſing of uſurpations and encroach- 
ments in matters of heraldry and coat-armour ; it is 
the buſineſs of this court, according to Sir Matthew 
Hale, to adjuſt the right and armorial enſigus, bear- 
ings, creſts, ſupporters, pennons, c.; and alſo rights 
of places or precedence, where the king's patent or 
act of parliament, which cannot be over-ruled by this 
court, have not already determined it. The pro- 
ce edings of this court are by petition in a ſummary 
way : and the trial not by a jury of twelve men, but 
by witneſſes, or by combat. But, as it cannot impri- 
ſon, not being a court of record; and as, by the reſo- 
lations of the ſuperior courts, it is now confined to ſo 
narrow and reſtrained a juriſdiètion; it has fallen into 
contempt. The marſhalling of coat-armour, which 
was formerly the pride and ſtudy of all the beſt fa- 
milies in the kingdom, is now greatly diſregarded ; 
and has fallen into the hands of certain officers and at- 
tendants upon this court, called heralds, who confider 


it only as matter of lucre, and not of juſtice : where- 


by ſuch falſity and confuſion have crept into their re- 
cords, (which ought to be the ſtanding evidence of fami- 
lies, deſcents, and coat-armour), that though former- 
ly ſome credit has been paid to their teſtimony, now, 
even their common ſeal will not be received as evi- 
dence in any court of juſtice in the kingdom. But 
their original viſitation books, compiled when pro- 
greſſes were ſolemnly and regularly made into every 
part of the kingdom, to inquire into the ſtate of fami- 
lies, and to regiſter ſuch marriages and deſcents as 
were verified to them upon oath, are allowed to be 
good evidence of pedigrees. 

2. As a criminal court, when held before the lord 
high conſtable of England jointly with the ear] Mar— 
Mal, it had juriſdiction over pleas of life and mem- 
ber, ariſing in matters of arms and deeds of war, as 
well out of the realm as within it. But the criminal, 
as well as civil part of its authority, is fallen into en- 
tire diſuſe : there having been no permanent high 
conſtable of England, (but only pro hac vice, at coro— 
nations and the like), ſince the attainder and execu- 
tion of Stafford duketof Buckingham, in the 13*Þ year 
of Henry VIII.; the authority and charge, both in 
war and peace, being deemed too ample for a ſub- 
ject ; ſo ample, that when the chief juſtice Fineux 
was aſked by king Henry VIII. how far they ex- 
tended ? he declined anſwering ; and ſaid, the de- 
ciſion of that queſtion belonged to the law of arms, 
and not to the law of England. 

CHIVES, in botany, are flender thread-like ſub- 
ſtances, generally placed within the bloſſom, and ſur- 
rounding the PoINTALs. They are formed of the 
woody ſubſtance of the plant. 

CHIUM MARMOR, in the natural hiſtory of the an- 
cients, the name of a black marble, called alſo the 
lapis obſidiauus. It is very hard, and of a fine black; 
and, belide the many uſes which the ancients put it to, 
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is well known among our goldſmiths by the name of 
the touch · ſtone; moſt of them being furniſhed With 


nothing better for that purpole than a piece of this . C 


though the baſaltes, which might be had plentifuj 
enough, is greatly preferable for thoſe uſes ; any black 
marble, however, that is tolerably hard, will do 
There is a very fine and elegantly ſmooth marble of 
a compact texture, and fine gloſſy black, but ſhewin 
no glittering particles when treſh broken, as moſt of 
the black marbles do. It is extremely hard, and cuts 
with difficulty, but is capable of the higheſt poliſh of 
any marble. The ancients had it from Ethiopia and 
the iſland of Chios; we have it from Italy. 

Culuu Vinum, Chian wine, or wine of the growth 
of the iſland of Chios, now Scio, is commended b 
Dioſcorides, as aftording good nouriſhment, fit to drink 
leſs diſpoſed to intoxicate, endued with the virtue of 
reſtraining defluxions, and a proper ingredient in oph- 
thalmic medicines. Hence Scribonius Largus directs 
the dry ingredients in collyria for the eyes to be 
made up with Chian wine, 

CHLAMYS, in antiquity, a military habit worn by 


the ancients over the Tunica. It belonged to the pa- 


tricians; and was the ſame in the time of war, that 
the toga was in the time of peace. This ſort of gown 
was called pita, from the rich embroidery with fi- 
gures in Phrygian work; and purpurea, becauſe the 
ground-work was purple. The chlamydes of the em- 
perors were all purple, adorned with a golden and 
embroidered border. 

CHLOROSIS, in Medicine, a diſeaſe, commonly 
called the green-ſickneſs, incident to young girls. See 
(the Index ſubjoined to) MEDICINE. 

CHOCOLATE, in commerce, a kind of paſte, or 
cake, prepared of certain ingredients, the baſis of 
Which is cacao. See CAacao. 

The Indians, in their firſt making of chocolate, uſed 
to roaſt the cacao in earthen pots ; and having after- 
wards cleared it of the huſks, and bruiſed it between 
two ſtones, they made it into cakes with their hands. 
The Spaniards improved this method : when the cacao 
is properly roaſted, and well cleaned, they pound it 
in a mortar, to reduce it Sato a coarſe maſs, which they 
afterwards grind on a ſtone till it be of the utmoſt 
fineneſs: the paſte being ſufficiently ground, 1s put 
quite hot into tin moulds, in which it congeals in a 
very little time. The form of theſe moulds is arbi- 
trary : the cylindrical ones, holding two or three 
pounds, are the moſt proper; becaule the bigger the 
cakes are, the longer they will keep. Obſerve, that 
theſe cakes are very liable to take any good or bad 
ſcent, and therefore they muſt be carefully wrapt up in 
paper, and kept in a dry place. Complaints are made, 
that the Spaniards mix with the cacao nuts too great 
a quantity of cloves and cinnamon, beſides other drug 
without number, as muſk, ambergreaſe, &c. The 
grocers of Paris uſe few or none of theſe ingredients: 
they only chuſe the beſt nuts, which are called 64e 
ca, from the place from whence they are brought ; 
and with theſe they mix a very ſmall quantity of din. 
namon, the freſheſt vanilla, and the fineſt lugar, but 
very ſeldom any cloves. In England, the chocolate 
is made of the Ample cacao, excepting that ſometime 
ſugar and ſometimes vanilla is added, 
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late ready made, and cacao paſte, are prohi- 
41 20 3 from any part beyond the ſeas. 
If made and ſold in Great Britain, it pays inland-duty 
18. 6d. per 16. ayoirdupoiſe : it muſt be incloſed in 
apers containing one pound each, and produced at 
the exciſe-office to be ſtamped. Upon three days 
notice given to the officer of exciſe, private families 
may make chocolate for their own ale, provided no 
leſs than half an hundred weight of nuts be made at 
The 3 made in Portugal and Spain is not 
near ſo well prepared as the Englith; depending per- 
haps on the machine employed there, v2, the double 
cylinder, which ſeems very well calculated for exact 
triture, If perfectly prepared, no oil appears on the 
ſolution. London chocolate gives up no oil like the 
foreign; and it alſo may, in ſome meaſure, depend 
on the thickneſs of the preparation. The ſolution re- 
quires more care than is commonly imagined. It is 
proper to break it down, and diſſolve it thoroughly in 
cold water by milling it with the chocolate ſtick, It 
heat is applied, it ſhould be done flowly : for, if ſud- 
denly, the heat will not only coagulate it, but ſepa- 
rate the oil; and therefore much boiling after it 1s 
diſſolved, is hurtful. Chocolate is commonly required 
by people of weak ſtomachs ; but often rejected for 
want of proper preparation. When properly prepa- 
red, it is eaſily diffolved; and an excellent food 
where a liquid nutrient vegetable one is required, and 
is leſs flatulent than any of the farinacca. 

CHocorAaTE-Nrut Tree, See CACAO. , 

CHOENIX, vo, an ancient dry meaſure, contain- 
ing the 43t® part of a medimnns, or ſix buſhels. 

CHOIR, that part of the church or cathedral where 
choiriſters ſing divine ſervice; it is ſeparated from the 
chancel where the communion is celebrated, and al- 
ſo from the nave of the church where the people 
are placed: the patron is ſaid to be obliged to repair 
the choir of the church. It was in the time of Con- 
ſtantine that the choir was ſeparated from the nave. 
In the twelfth century, they began to inclole it with 
walls; but the ancient baluſtrades have been ſince 
reitored, out of a view to the beauty of architecture. 

CHolR, in nunneries, is a large hall adjoining to 
the body of the church, ſeparated by a grate, where 
the nuns ſing the office. 

CHOISI (Francis Timoleon de), dean of the cathe- 
dral of Bayeux, and one of the forty of the French 
academy, was born at Paris in 1644. In 1685, he was 
ſent with the chevalier de Chaumont to the king of 
Siam, and was ordained prieſt in the Indies by the a- 
| He wrote a great number of works, 
ma polite, florid, and eaſy ſtyle; the principal of 
Which are, 1. Four dialogues on the Immortality of 
the ſoul, &c. 2. Account of a voyage to Stam. 3. An 
Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, in 11 vols, 40. . Life of Da- 
vid, with an Interpretation of the Pſalms. 5. Life 
of S1'omon, Sc. He died at Paris in I 724. 

CHOLEDOCHUS, in Ava Tro. See there, no3 58. 

CHOLER. See BIIE. 

CHOLERA MORBUS, a ſudden eruprion or over- 
"wg of the bile or bilious matters both upwards and 
dowawards. See (the Iudex ſubjoined to) MEDICINE. 

CHONDROPTERYGII, in ichthyology, a term 
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formerly applied to the order of fiſhes now called 
amphibia nantes by Linnzus. See AMPHIBIA. 

CHOP-cavurcH, or CHURCH-CHOPPER, a name, 
or rather nick-name, given to parſons who make a 
practice of exchanging benefices. See PERMUTATION. 

Chop-church occurs in an ancient ſtatue as a lawful 
trade or occupation; and ſome of the judges ſay it 
was a good addition. Brook holds that it was no occu- 
pation, but a thing permiſſible by law. 

CHOPIN, or Chor ix x, a liquid meaſure uſed both 
in Scotland and France, and equal to half their pint. 
See PINT and MEASURE. | 

Cnorin (Rene), a famous civilian born at Bailleul 
in Anjou in 1537. He wasadvocate in the parliament 
of Paris, where he pleaded for a long time with great 
reputation. He at laſt ſhut himſelf up in his cloſet ; 
and compoſed many works, which have been collect- 
ed together, and printed in 6 vols, folio. He died at 
Paris in 1606, 

CHORASSAN, or KHoORASSAN, a province of 
Perſia adjoining to Uſbec Tartary. This was the an- 
cient Bactria, and the birth-place of Kouli Khan, 

CHORD, or coRD, primarily denotes a {lender 
rope or cordage*, The word is formed of the La- 
tin, chorda, and that from the Greek, oz9n, a gut, 
whereof ſtrings may be made. 

CHokD, in geometry, a right line drawn from one 
part of an arch of a circle to another. Hence, 

CHokD of an Arch, is a right line joining the ex- 
tremes of that arch. 

CHORD, in muſic, the union of two or more ſounds 
uttered at the {ame time, and forming together an 
entire harmony. 

The natural harmony produced by the reſonance of 
a ſounding body, is compoſed of three different ſounds, 
without reckoning their oftaves; which form among 
themſelves the moſt agreeable and perfect chord 
that can poſſibly be heard : for which reaſon they are 
called, on account of their excellence, perf-& chords, 
Hence, in order to render that harmony com- 
plete, it is neceſſary that each chord ſhould at leaſt 
conſiſt of three ſounds. The trio is likewiſe found 
by muſicians to include the perfection of harmony; 
whether becauſe in this all the chords, and each in its 
full perfection, are uſed; or, becauſe upon ſuch occa- 
ſions as render it improper to uſe them all, and each 
in its integrity, arts have been ſucceſsfully practiſed 
to deceive the ear, and to give it.contrary perſuaſion, 
by deluding it with the principal ſounds of each chord, 
in ſuch a manner as to render it forgetful af the other 
ſounds neceſſary to their completion. Yet the oftave- 
of the principal found produces new relations, and 
new conlonances, by the completion of the intervals: 
they commonly add this octave, to have the aflem- 
blage of all the conſonances in one and the ſame chord; 
(fee Conso0NANCE.) Moreover, the addition of 
the diſſonance, (ſee DiscoRD,) produeing a fourth 
ſound ſuperadded to the perfect chord, it becomes in- 
diſpenſibly neceſſary, if we would render the chord full, 
that we ſhould include a fourth part to expreſs this diſ- 
ſonance. Thus, the ſeries of chords can neither be 
complete nor connected but by means of four parts. 

Chords are divided into perfect and imperfect. The 
perfect chord is that which we have lately deſcribed ; 

which 
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which is compoſed of the fundamental ſound below, 
of its third, its fifth, and its octave : they are likewiſe 
fubdivided into major and minor, according as the 
thirds which enter into their compoſition are flat or 
ſharp: (See InTERvat.) Some authors likewiſe 
give the name of perfect to all chords, even to diſſo- 
nances, whoſe fundamental ſounds are below. Im- 
perfect chords are thoſe in which the ſixth, inſtead of 
the fifth, prevails, and in general all thoſe whoſe low - 
eſt are not their fundamental ſounds, Theſe deno- 
minations, which had been given before the fundamen- 
tal baſs was known, are now molt unhappily applied : 
thoſe of chords direff and reverſed, are much more 
ſuitable in the ſame ſenſe. (See the account of Ix- 
VERTED Chords). 

Chords are once more divided into conſonances and 
diſſonances. The chords denominated, conſorances, 
are the perfect chord, and its derivatives: every 
other chord is a diſſonance. 

A table of both, according to the ſyſtem of M. Ra- 
meau, may be {een in Rouſteau's Mulical Dictionary, 
vol. I. p. 27. 

After the table to which our readers have been re- 
mitted, Rouſſeau adds the following obſervations, which 
are at the ſame time ſo juſt and ſo important, that we 
ſhould be very ſorry if they eſcape the reader's atten- 
tion. 

At the words harmony, fundamental baſs, compoſi- 
tion, &c. be promites to treat concerning the manner 
of uſing all the chords to form regular harmony; and 
only adds, in this place, the ſubſequent reflections. 

1. It is a capital error to imagine, that the methods 
of inverting the ſame chord are in all caſes equally 
eligible for the harmony, and for the expreſſion. 
There is not one of theſe differen: arrangements, but 
has its proper character. Every one feels the con- 
traſt between the ſoftneſs of the falſe fifth, and the 
grating found of the tritone, though the one of theſe 
intervals is produced by a method of inverting the 
other. With the feventh diminiſhed, and the ſecond 
redundant, the caſe is the fame with the interval of the 
ſecond in general ufe, and the ſeventh. Who does 
not feel how much more vocal and ſonorous the fifth 
appears when compared with the fourth ? The chord 
of the great fixth, and that of the leſſer f1xth minor, 
are two forms of the ſame fundamental chord + but 
how much lels is the one harmonions than the other? 
On the contrary, the chrd of the leſſer ſixth major is 
much more pleaſing and cheerful than that of the falſe 
fifth ? And only to mention the moſt {imple of all 
chords, refle& on the majeſty of the perfect chord, 
the ſwectneſs of that which is called the chord of the 
ſixth, and the infipidity of that which is compoſed of 
a ſixth and a fourth; all of them, however, compo- 
ſed of the fame ſounds. In general, the redundant 
intervals, the ſharps in the higher part, are proper by 
their ſeverity to expreſs violent emotions of mind, 
iich as anger and the rougher paſſions. On the con- 
trary, flats in the higher parts, and diminiſhed inter- 
vals, torm a plaintive harmony, which melts rhe heart. 
There are a multitude of fimilar obſervations, of 
which when a muſician knows how to avail himſelf, 
he may command at will the affections of thoſe who 
near him. | | 


2. The choice of ſimple intervals is ſcarcely of Je 
importance than that of the chords, with regard to 
the ſtations in which they ought to be placed. It is Chal 
for inſtance, in the lower parts that the fifth and "a 
tave ſhould be uſed in preterence ; in the the upper 
parts, the third and ſixth are more proper. If 2 
tranſpoſe this order, the harmony will be ruined even 
though the ſame chords are preſerved, 

3. In a word, the chords are rendered ſtil] more 
harmonious, by being approximated and only divided 
by the ſmalleſt practicable intervals, which are more 
ſuitable to the capacity of the ear than ſuch as are re. 
mote. This is what we call contracting the harmon 
an art which few compoſers have {kill and abilitic 
enough to put in practice. The limits in the natural 
compaſs of voices, afford an additional reaſon for leſ. 
ſening the diſtance of the intervals, which compoſe 
the harmony of the chorus, as much as poſble, We 
may affirm, that a chorus in improperly compoſed, 
when the diſtance between the chords increaſes; when 
thoſe who perform the different parts are obliged to 
ſcream ; when the voices riſe above their natural ex- 
tent, and are ſo remotely diſtant one from the other 
that the perception of harmonical relations between 
them 1s loſt. 

We ſay likewiſe, that an inſtrument is in concord, 
when the intervals between its fixed ſounds are what 
they ought to be; we ſay in this ſenſe, that the chords 
of an inſtrument are true or falſe, that it preſerves 
or does not preſerve irs chords. The ſame form of 
ſpeaking is uſed for two voices which ing together, 
or for two ſounds which are heard at the {ame time, 
whether in uniſon or in parts. 

Chokbps, or Cords, of Muſical Inſtruments, are 
ſtrings, by the vibration of which the ſenſation of 
ſound is excited, and by the diviſions of which the ſe- 
veral degrees of tone are determined. 

CHORDEE, in medicine and ſurgery, a ſymptom 
attending a gonorrhea, confiſting in a violent pain 
under the frenum, and along the duct of the urethra, 
during the erection of the penis, which is incurvated 
downwards. Theſe ercctions are frequent and invo- 
luntary. 

CHOREA Saxcrti Viti. See Virus's Dance. 

CHOR EPISCOPUS, or CounTRY-B1sH on, an aſ- 
ſiſtant to a biſhop, firſt introduced into the church 
when the dioceſes became enlarged by the converſion 
of the Pagans in the country and villages at a dif- 
tance from the mother- church. 

CHOREPISCOPUS is alſo the name of a dignity in 
ſome cathedrals in Germany, ſignifying the ſame with 
chori-epiſcopus, or biſhop of the choir. The firſt 
chanter in the church of Cologne is called chori-epiico- 

us. ; 
1 CHOREUS, xo, a foot in the ancient poetry, 
more commonly called trochaus. See TRO CHEE. 

CHORIAMBUS, in ancient poetry, a foot conſiſt- 
ing of four ſyllables, whereof the firſt and laſt are 
long, and the two middle ones are ſhort ; or, which 4 
the ſame thing, it is made up of a trochæus and iam. 
bus: ſuch is the word 20bi/itas. | 

CHORION, in anatomy, the exterior membrane 
which inveſts the ſœtus in the. uterus. Sce FoegTvs: 

CHOROBATA, or CHoRoOBATES, a kind of Wi" 
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leyel among the ancients, of the figure of the let- 
ter T, according to Vitruvius s deſcription, 
CHOROGRAPHY, the art of making a map of 
ountry or Province, 
— ns Gers from geography, as the de- 
ſcription of a particular country does from that of the 
whole earth; and from topography, as the deſcrip- 
tion of a country differs from that of a town or diſtrict. 
See the articles GEOGRAPHY, ToPoGRAPHY, and 


Mniokus, in dramatic poetry, one or more per- 
ſons preſent on the ſtage during the repreſentation, 
and ſuppoſed to be by-tanders without any ſhare in 
the action. 

Tragedy in its origin was no more than a ſingle 
chorus, who trod the ſtage alone, and without any 
actors, ſinging dithyrambics or hymns in honour of 
Bacchus. Theſpis, to relieve the chorus, added an 
actor, who rehearſed the adventures of ſome of their 
heroes; and A(chylus, finding a ſingle perſon too 
dry an entertainment, added a ſecond, at the ſame 
time reducing the ſinging of the chorus, to make more. 
room for the recitation. But when once tragedy be- 
gan to be formed, the recitative, which at firſt was 
intended only as an acceſſory part to give the chorus 
a breathing time, become a principal part of the tra- 
gedy. At length, however, the chorus became in- 
ſerted and incorporated into the action: ſometimes it 
was to ſpeak; and then their chief, whom they called 
corryphaus, ſpoke in behalf of the reſt: the ſinging 
was performed by the whole company; ſo that when 
the corryphzus ſtruck into a ſong, the chorus imme- 
diately joined him. 

The chorus ſometimes alſo joined the actors in the 
courle of the repreſentation, with their plaints and 
lamentations on account of any unhappy accidents that 
befel them: but the proper function, and that for 
which it ſeemed chiefly retained, was to ſhew the in- 
tervals of the acts: while the actors were behind the 
ſcenes, the chorus engaged the ſpectators; their ſongs 
uſually turned on what was exhibited, and were not 


to contain any thing but what was ſuited to the ſub- 


ject, and had a natural connection with it; 40 that the 
chorus concurred with the aCtors for advancing the 
action, In the modern tragedies the chorus is laid a- 
lide, and the fiddles ſupply its place. Mr Dacier looks 
on this retrenchment as of ill conſequence, and thinks 
it robs tragedy of a great part of its luſtre; he there- 
fore judges it neceſſary to re-eſtabliſh it, not only on 
account of the regularity of the piece, but alſo to cor- 
rect, by prudent and virtuous reflections, any extra- 
Vagances that might fall from the mouths of the ac- 
tors when under any violent paſſion. 
Mr Dacier obſerved allo, that there was a chorus, 
a ge in the ancient comedy: but this is ſuppreſſed 
2 aj comedy, becauſe it was uſed to reprove 
1 3 2 perſons; as the chorus 
bability | y was laid aſide to give the greater pro- 
to thoſe kinds of intrigue which require ſe- 
crecy, 
* wage Ky muſic, is when, at certain periods of a 
peatng Kae e company are to join the ſinger in re- 
ain couplets or verſes. 


N (Fr. ) *athing;” uſed in the common law 
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with divers epithets; as choſe lacal, choſe tranſitory, Choſroes 


and choſe in action. Chole local is ſuch a thing as is 


annexed to a place, as a mill and the like; choſe tran- 


ſitory is that thing which is moveable, and may be ta- 
ken away, or carried from place to place ; and choſe 
in action is a thing incorporeal, apr pore a right, as 
an obligation for debt, annuity, &c. And generally 
all cauſes of ſuit for any debt, duty, or wrong, are to 
be accounted choſes in action: and it ſeems, choſe in 
action may be allo called choſe in ſuſpence ; becauſe 
it hath no real exiſtence or being, nor can properly 
be ſaid to be in our poſſeſſion. 4 £35 

CHOSROES I. the Great, king of Perſia, after his 
father Cabades, A. D. 532. He made peace with 
the Romans; but broke it the third year, and forced 
Juſtinian to a diladvantageous peace. Afterward, he 
was ſo {welled with his victories, as to bid the em- 
peror's ambaſſador follow him for audience to Cæſa- 
rea: but Tiberius ſent an army under Juſtinian ; who 
made himſelf maſter of the country, and put Choſroes 
to death in 586. 

ChoskoEs II. His ſubjects put his father Hormiſ- 
das in priſon, and the ſon upon the throne of Perſia. 
He uſed his father tenderly at firſt ; but afterwards 
cauſed him to be put to death. This, together 
with his killing ſome of the nobility, obliged him to 
fly: he gave his horſe the bridle, which carried 
him into a town of the Romans, where Maurici- 
us the emperor received him kindly, and ſent an ar- 
my under Narſes, which ſet him again upon the 
throne. He took Jeruſalem ; after this he made him- 
ſelf maſter of Libya and Egypt, and carried Carthage. 


Heraclius ſued for peace; which was offered him on 


condition, That he and his ſubjects ſhould deny Feſus 
Chriſt : Hereupon Heraclius attacked him with ſuc- 
ceſs, and put him to flight. His own ſon purſued him, 
and he was ſtarved in priſon in 627. 

CHOUGH, in ornithology, the trivial name of a 
ſpecies of Cokvus. 

CHOUS, in the eaſtern military orders, the title 
of the meſſengers of the divan of janifaries. There 
are ſeveral degrees of honour in this poſt. When a 
perſon is firſt advanced to it, he is called a chsch, 
or little chonus; after this he is advanced to be the 41 
lay chous ; that is, the meſſenger of ceremonies; and 
from this, having paſſed through the office of pete/ma, 
or procurator of the effects of the body, he is advan- 
ced to be the bas chous. | 

CHREMNITZ, the principal of the nine-towns in 
Upper Hungary, ſituated about 68 miles north-eaſt 
of Preſburg, and ſubject to the iiouſe of Auſtria, E. 
Long. 199. and N. Lat. 48. 45. 

CHRISM, oil conſecrated by the biſhop, and uſed 
in the Romiſh and Greek churches in the adminiſtra- 
tion of baptiſm, confirmation, ordination, and extreme 
unction. - 

CHRIST. See CHRISTIANITY and MEsSIan. 

Order of ChRIST, a military order, founded by 
Dionyſius I. king of Portugal, to animate his nobles 
againſt the Moors. — The arms of this order are gules, 
patriarchal croſs, charged with another croſs argent: 
they had their reſidence at firſt at Caſtromarin ; after- 
wards they removed to the city of Thomar, as bein 
nearer to the Moors of Andaluſia and Eſtremadura. 

11M CHRIST 
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Canis is alſo the name of a military order in Li- 
vonia, inſtituted in 1205 by Albert biſhop of Riga. 
The end of this inſtitution was to defend the new 
Chriſtians, who were converted every day in Livo- 
nia, but were perſecuted by the heathens. They 
wore on their cloaks a ſword with a croſs over it, 
whence they were allo denominated “ brothers of the 
ſword.” 

CHnrisT-Burgh, a town of Poland, near the lake 
Drauſen, and about three Poliſh'miles from Marien- 
burgh. 

8 HRIST-Chyurch, a borough-town of Hampthire, 
30 miles ſouth-weſt of Wincetter, near the ſea- coaſt: 
W. Long. 29. N. Lat. 50. 40. It {ends two mem- 
bers to parliament, 

CHRIST-Thorn, in botany, See RnAuxus. 

Mejt CHRISTIAN Kix, one of the titles of the 
king of France. 

The French antiquaries trace the origin of this ap- 
pellation up to Gregory the Great, who, writing a 
letter to Charles Martel, occaſionally gave him that 
title, which his ſucceſſors have ſince retained. 

CHRISTIAN Religion, that inſtituted by Jeſus Chriſt. 
See CHRISTIANITY. | 
Origin of CHRISTIANITY, the religion of Chriſtians. The 
the word. word is analogically derived, as other abſtracts from 

their concrets, from the adjective Chriſtian, This 
again is derived from the name Xpires, Chriſtus, from 
the word xpw, 1 ancint. Chriſt is called the anointed, 
from a cuſtom which extenſively prevailed in anti- 
quity, and was originally ſaid to be of divine inſtitu- 
tion, of anointing perſons in the ſacerdotal or regal 
character, as a public ſignal of their conſecration to 
their important offices, and as a teſtimony that hea- 
ven itſelf was the guarrantee of that relation which 
then commenced between the perſons thus conſecra- 
2 ted and their ſubordinates. 


Chriſt 
l. 
Chriſfianity 


By what The diſciples of Jeſus, after the death of their teach- 
name the er, had for, ſome time been called Nazarenes, from 
hs tomey wh Nazareth in Galilee where he dwelt; which after- 
diſinguiſk Wards became the deſignation of a particular fect. 
od, They, who adopted the principles, and proſeſſed the 


religion which he taught, were firſt diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of Chriſtians at Antioch. That profeſſion, 
and thoſe doctrines, we now proceed to delineate with 
as much perſpicuity as the limits of our plan will ad- 
mit, yet with the conciſeneſs which a work ſo multi- 
form and extenſive requires. 
Delineation When a Chriſtian is interrogated concerning the 
of Chriſti» nature and foundation of his faith and practice, his ul- 
«rity. timate reference, his ;.ſt appeal, is to the facts, the doc- 
trines, and the injunctions, contained in the books of the 
Old and New Teſtament. From theſe, therefore, and 
from theſe alone, muſt every fair account, or the ma- 
terials of which it is compoſed, be extracted or dedu- 
ced. Other formularies, or confeſſions of faith, may, 
according to the Chriſtian, deſerve more or leſs-atten- 
tion, as they are more or leſs immediately contained 
or implied in the ſcriptures. But whatever is not ac- 
tually expreſſed in, or deduced by fair and neceſſary 
confequence from, theſe writings, muſt be regarded as 


merely human; and can have no other title to. our aſ- 


fent and obſervation, than what they derive from 
their conformity with the ſcriptures, with the dic- 
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as uniformly have been, and ſtill are, recogniſed and 


by which they are ſupported. The collateral events, 


C H R 
of a reformed and cultivated 
or with thoſe meaſures which are found expedient = Tue 


tates and feelings 


uſetul in human lite. But, as theſe books from whence 
the Chriſtan inveſtigates his * N of belief and 
rules of conduR, have been variouſly interpreted b 
different profeſſors and commentators, thele diverd, 
ties have given birth to a multiplicity of diflerent 
lefts. It cannot, therefore, be expected, that 
one who undertakes to give an account of Chriftianity 
ſhould comprehend all the writings and opinions which 
have been propagated and exhibited by hiſtorical, 1j. 
tematical, or polemical authors. Theſe, if at all con. 
tained in ſuch a work as this, ſhould be ranged under 
their proper articles, whether ſcientifical, controver. 
ſial, or biographical. It is our preſent buſineſs, if 
poſſible, ro confine ourſelves to a detail of ſuch facts 
and doctrines as, in the ſtrift and primitive ſenſe of 
the word, are catholic, or, in other expreſſions, to fuch 


admitted by the whole body of Chriſtians. | 

We have already ſaid that theſe, or at leaſt the Acoiy 
greateſt number of them, appeal to the ſcriptures of Chika 
the Old and New Teſtament as the ultimate ſtandard, J % 
the only infallible rule of faith and manners. If you =_— 
aſk them, by what authority theſe books claim an ab- 
ſolute right to determine the confciences and under- 
ſtandings of men with regard to what they ſhould be- 
lieve and what they ſhould do? they will anſwer you, 
that all ſcripture, whether for doctrine, correction, or 


reproof, was given by immediate inſpiration from 
God. | 


If again you 'interrogate them how thoſe books, The 
which they call Scripture, are authenticated? they re- *® 

y, that the evidences by which the Old and New _ 

eſtament are proved to be the Word of God, are 
either external or internal. The external may again 
be divided into direct or collateral. The direct evi- 
dences are ſuch as ariſe from the nature, conſiſtency, 
and probability, of the facts; and from the ſimplicity, 
uniformity, competency, and fidelity, of the teſtimonies 


are either the ſame occurrences ſupported by Hea- 
then teſtimonies, or others which concur with and 
corroborate the hiſtory of Chriſtianity, its internal 
evidences ariſe either from its exact conformity with 
the character of God, from its aptitude to the frame 
and circumſtances of man, or from thoſe ſupernatural 
convictions and aſſiſtances which are impre ſſed on the 
mind by the immediate operation of the divine Spin. 
Theſe can only be mentioned in a curſory manner in 
a detail ſo conciſe as the preſent. ; ö 
Such facts as are related in the hiſtory of his rel. Hl 
gion, the Chriſtian aſſerts to be not only conſiſtent — 
each with itſelf, but likewiſe one with another. Hence * 
it is, that, by a ſeries of antecedents and conſeque- 
ces, they corroborate each other, and form a chan 
which cannot be broken but by an abſolute ſubver- 
tion of all hiſtorical authenticity. Nor is this all: for 
according to him, the facts on which Chriſtianity x 
founded, not only conſtitute a ſeries of themſelves, * 
but are likewiſe in ſeveral periods the beſt reſources 
for ſupplying the chaſms in the hiſtory of our nature, 
and preſerving the tenor of its annals entIre- 1 
facts themſelves are either natural, or ſypernamt 
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By natural facts we mean ſuch occurrences as happen 
kriſtian may happen from the various operations of mecha- 
1 il powers, or from the inter poſition of natural 
nical powers, 0 
agents without higher aſſiſtants. Such are all the com- 
mon occurrences of hiſtory, whether natur al, biogra- 
phical, or civil. By ſupernatural facts, we mean tuch 
as could not have been produced without the interpo- 
ſition of Deity, or at leaſt of powers ſuperior to the 
laws of mechaniſm or the agency of embodied ſpirits. 
Among theſe may be reckoned the immediate 2 
of water into wine, the inſtantaneous cure of diſeaſes 
without the intervention of medicine, the reſuſcitation 
of the dead, and others of the ſame kind, In this or- 
der of occurrences may likewiſe be numbered the ex- 
ertions and exhibitions of prophetic power, where the 
rſons by whom theſe extraordinary talents were 
diſplayed could neither by penetration nor conjecture 
unravel the mazes of futurity, and trace the events of 
which they ſpoke from their primary cauſes to their 
remote completions. So that they muſt have been 
the paſſive organs of ſome ſuperior * to whom 
the Whole concatenation of cauſes and effects which 
operate from the origin to the conſummation of na- 
1 ture, was obvious at a glance of thought. 
ral It has already been hinted, that the facts which we 
what, have called natural, not only agree with the analogy 
_= X of human events, and corroborate each other, but in 
a great many emergencies nobly illuſtrate the hiſtory 
For this a Chriſtian might offer 
one inſtance, of which philoſophy will not perhaps be 
able to produce any tolerable ſolution, without having 
recourſe to the facts upon which Chriſtianity is founded. 
For if mankind were originally deſcended from one 
pair alone, how ſhould it have happened that long be- 
fore the date of authentic hiſtory every nation had 
its own diſtinct language? Or if it be ſuppoſed, as 
ſome late philoſophers have maintained, that man is 
an indigenous animal in every country ; or, that he 
was originally produced in, and created for, each par- 
ticular foil and climate which he inhabits; ſtill it may 
be demanded, whence the n multiplicity, the 
immenſe diverſity, of languages ? Is the language of 
every nation intuitive, or were they dictated by exi- 
gences, and eſtabliſhed by convention ? If the laſt of 
theſe ſuppoſitions be true, what an immenſe period of 
ume mult have paſſed? How many revolutions of ma- 
terial and intellectual nature muſt have happened! 
What acceſſions of knowledge, refinement, civiliza- 
non, muſt human intercourſe have gained before the 
lormation and eſtabliſhment even of the moſt ſimple, 
imperfect, and barbarous language? Why is a period 
lo vaſt, obliterated fo entirely as to eſcape the retro- 
ſpect of lnſtory, of tradition, and even of fable itſelf ? 
Why was the acquiſition and improvement of other 
arts ſo infinitely diſtant from that of language, that 
0 zra of the latter is entirely loſt, whilſt we can 
race the former from their origin through the vari- 
L Hus gradations of their progreſs. | 
"ny Theſe difficulties, inextricable by all the lights of 
F luſtory or philoſophy, thi han Ci in dark 
but (ſg +, ophy, this more than Cimmerian dark- 
Mo. > immediately diſſipated by the Moſaic account 
1 e of tongues; wiſely intended to ſepa- 
2 5 tribes of men one from another, to repleniſh 
_ > HHCE of the globe, and to give its multiplied in- 


e elu- 
tion of of nature in general, 


dry. 
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habitants thoſe opportunities of improvement which Chriſtianity 


might be derived from experiment and induſtry, va- 
rioully exerted, according to the different ſituations in 
which they were placed, and the different employ- 
ments which theſe ſituations dictated. Thus the time 
of nature's exiſtence is limited to a period within the 
ken of human intellect. Thus whatever has happen- 
ed might have happened during the preſent mode of 
things ; whereas, if we deduce the origin and diverſity 
of language from a period ſo remotely diſtant as to be 
abſolutely loſt, and entirely detached from all the 
known occurrences and viciflitudes of time, we mult 
admit the preſent forms and arrangements of things 
to have ſubſiſted perhaps for a much longer duration 
than any mechanical philoſopher will allow to be poſ- 
ſible. Other inſtances equally pregnant with convic- 
tion might be multiplied ; but, precluded by the limits 
of our plan, we proceed to a ſingle obſervation upon 
the facts which have been termed ſupernatural. 0 

Of thoſe changes which happen in ſenſible objects, Miracles, 
ſenſation alone can be judge. Reaſon has nothing to how condu- 
do in the matter. She may draw concluſions from e to 
the teſtimonies of ſenſe, but can never refute them. 1 
If, therefore, our ſenſes inform us that ſnow is white, Chriſtiani- 
in vain would the moſt learned and ſubtile philulopher ty. 
endeavour to convince us that it was of a contrary 
colour. He might confound us, but never could per- 
ſuade us. Such changes, therefore, as appear to hap- 
pen in ſenſible objects, muſt either be real or fallaci- 
ous. If real, the miracle is admitted; if fallacious, 
there muſt be a cauſe of deception equally unaccount- 
able from the powers of nature, and therefore equally 
miraculous. If the veracity or competency of the 
witneſſes be queſtioned, the Chriſtian anſwers, that 
they muſt be competent, becauſe the facts which they 
relate are not beyond their capacity to determine. 
They muſt likewite be faithful, becauſe they had no . 
{ſecular motives for maintaining, but many tor ſuppreſ- 
{ing or diſguiſing, what my teſtified. Now the Chri- 
ſtian appeals to the whole ſeries of hiſtory and expe- 
rience, whether ſuch a man is or can be found, as will 
offer a voluntary, ſolemn, and deliberate ſacrifice of n 
truth at the ſhrine of caprice. But ſuch facts as after 3 3 
a long continuance of time have been found exactly evident by 
agreeable to predictions formerly emitted, muſt ſu- its own n«- 
perſede the fidelity of teſtimony, and infallibly prove, tvre inde- 
that the event was known to the Being by whom it 1 
was foretold. In vain has it been urged, that pro- 
phecies are ambiguous and equivocal. For though 
they may prefigure ſubordinate events, yet if the 

and occurrences to which they ultimately relate, can 
alone fulfil them in their various circumſtances, aud 
in their utmoſt extent, it is plain, that the Being by 
whom they were revealed muſt have been actually 
preſcient of thoſe events, and muſt have had them in 
view when the predictions were uttered. For this 
ſee a learned and ingenious diſſertation on the Credi- 
bility of Goſpel-hiſtory, by Dr McKnight ; where the 
evidences urged by the Chriſtian in defence of his te- 
nets, which appear detached and ſcattered through in- 
numerable volumes, are aſſembled and arranged in 
ſuch a manner as to derive ſtrength and luſture from 
the method in which they are diſpoſed, without dimi- 
niſhing the force of each in particular. See alſo the 
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works of Dr Hurd : conſult likewiſe thoſe of Newton, 
Sherlock, Chandler, Cc. For the evidences of thoſe 
preternatural facts which have been termed miracles, 
the reader may peruſe a ſhort but elegant and conclu- 
ſive defence of theſe aſtoniſhing phenomena, in anſwer 
to Mr Hume, by the Rev. George Campbell, D. D. 

It muſt be obvious to every reflecting mind, that 
whether we attempt to form the idea of any religion 
a priori, or contemplate thoſe which have been al- 
ready exhibited, certain facts, principles, or data, muſt 
be pre- eſtabliſned, from whence will reſult a particu- 
lar frame of mind and courſe of action ſuitable to the 
character and dignity of that Being by whom the re- 
ligion is enjoined, and adapted to the nature and fitu- 
ation of thoſe agents who are commanded to obſerve 
it, Hence Chriſtianity may be divided into credenda 
or doctrines, and gend or precepts. 

As the great foundation of his religion, therefore, 
the Chriſtian believes the exiſtence and government 
of one eternal and infinite Eſſence, which tor ever re- 
tains in itſelf the cauſe of its own exiſtence, and inhe- 


\ rently poſſeſſes all thoſe perfections which are com- 


patible with its nature: ſuch are, its almighty power, 
omniſcient wiſdom, infinite juſtice, boundleſs good- 
nels, and univerſal preſence. In this indiviſible el- 
ſence the Chriſtian recogniſes three diſtinct ſubſiſt- 
ences, yet diſtinguiſhed in ſuch a manner as not to be 
incompatible with eſſential unity or ſimplicity of be- 
ing. Nor is their eſſential union incompatible with 
their perſonal diſtinction. Each of them poſſeſſes the 
ſame nature and properties to the ſame extent. As, 
therefore, they are conſtituent of one God, if we may 
uſe the expreſſion, there is none of them ſubordinate, 
none ſupreme. The only way by which the Chriſtian 


can diſcriminate them, is by their various relations, 


properties, and offices. Thus the Father is ſaid eter- 
nally to beget the Son, the Son to be eternally begot- 
ten of the Father, and the Holy Ghoſt eternally to 
proceed from both. 

This infinite Being, though abſolutely independent 
and for ever ſufficient for his own beatitude, was gra- 
ciouſly pleaſed to create an univerle replete with in- 
ferior intelligences, who might for ever contemplate 
and enjoy his glory, participate his happineſs, and imi- 
tate his perfections. But as freedom of will is eſſen- 
tial to the nature of moral agents, that they may co- 
operate with God in their own improvement and hap- 
pineſo, ſo their natures and powers are neceſſarily li- 
wited, and by that conſtitution rendered peccabſle. 
This degeneracy firſt took place in a rank of intelli- 
cence ſuperior to man. But guilt is never ſtationary, 
Impatient of itielf, and curſed with its own feelings, it 
proceeds from bad to worſe, whilſt the poignancy of 
its torments increaſes with the number of its perpe- 
trations. Such was the ſituation of Satan and his apo- 
{tate angels. They attempted to transfer their tur- 
pitude and miſery to man; and were, alas! but too 
ſucceſsful. Hence the heterogeneous and irreconcile- 
able principles which operate in his nature, Hence 
thut inexplicable medley of wiſdom and folly, of rec- 
titude and error, of benevolence and malignity, of ſin- 
cerity and fraud, exhibited through his whole con- 
duct. Hence the derkneſs of his underſtanding, the 
depravity of his will, the pollution of his heart, the ir- 
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viſibly exhibited in the perſons of the apoſtle 
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regularity of his affect ions, and the abſolute ſubverſi 


of his whole internal ceconomy. Theſe ſeeds of — 


dition ſoon ripened into overt acts of guilt and horror 
All the hoſtilities of nature were confronted, and the 
whole ſublunary creation became a theatre of diſc: 
der and miſchief. | : 

Here the Chriſtian once more appeals to fact and 
experience. It theſe things are fo; if man is the 
veſſel of guilt and the victim of miſery ;- he demands 
how this conſtitution of things can be accounted for ? 
how can it be ſuppoſed, that a being ſo wicked and 
unhappy ſhould be the production of an infinitely per. 
fect Creator? He therefore inſiſts, that human nature 
muſt have been diſarranged and contaminated b 
ſome violent ſhock; ahd that, of confequence, without 
the light diffuſed over the face of things by -Chriſtia. 
nity, all nature muſt remain an inſcrutable and inex- 
plicable myſtery. 

To redreſs theſe evils, to re-eſtabliſh the empire 
of virtue and happineſs, to reſtore the nature of 
man to its primitive rectitude, to ſatisfy the re- 
monſtrances of infinite juſtice, to purify every oripi- 
nal or contracted ſtain, to expiate the guilt and de- 
{troy the power of vice, the.eternal Son of God, the 
ſecond perſon of the ſacred Trinity, the Logos or di- 
vine Word, the Redeemer or Saviour of the world, 
the Immanuel or God with us, from whom Chriſtia- 
nity takes its name, and to whom it owes its origin, 
deſcended from the boſom of his. Father; aſſumed the 
human nature; became the repreſentative of man; en- 
dured a ſevere probation in that character; exhibited 
a pattern of perfect righteouſneſs; and at laſt ratified 
his doctrine, and fully accompliſhed all the ends of his 
miſſion, by a cruel, unmerited, and ignominious death, 
Before he left rhis world, he delivered the doctrine of 
human falvation, and the rules of human conduct, to 
his apoſtles, whom he empewered to inſtruct the 
world in all that concerned their eternal felicity, and 
whom he inveſted with miraculous gifts to aſcertain 
the reality of what they taught. To them he like- 
wiſe promiſed another comtorter, even the divine 
Spirit, who ſhould relume the darkneſs, conſole the 
woes, and purify the ſtains, of human nature. Having 
remained for a part of three days under the power 
of death, he aroſe again from the grave, diſcovered 
himſelf to his diſciples, converſed with them for ſome 
time, then re- aſcended to heaven; from whence the 
Chriſtian expects him, according to his promile, to 
appear as the Sovereign Judge of the living and the 
dead, from whoſe awards there is no appeal, and by 
whole ſentence the deſtiny of the pious and the wicked 
ſhall be eternally fixed. 

Soon after his departure to the right hand of his 
Father, where, in his human nature, he fits {ſupreme 
of all created beings, and inveſted with the abſolute 
adminiſtration of heaven and earth, the Spirit of grace 
and conſolation deſcended on his apoſtles with viſt- 
ble ſignatures of divine power and preſence. Not 
were his ſalutary operations confined to them, but 
extended to all the rational world, who did not 
by obſtinate guilt repel his influences, and 2 
him to withdraw them. Theſe, indeed, were leß 


conſpicuous than at the glorious æra when they * 
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lait though his energy is leſs obſervable, %k is ye means 
— fes efectual to all the purpoſes of grace and mercy. 
The Chriſtian is convinced, that there is and jnall 
continue to be a ſociety upon earth, who worſhip God 
as revealed in Jeſus Chriſt; who believe his doctrines; 
who obſerve his precepts ; and who ſhall be ſaved by 
his death, and by the ule of theſe external means of 

falvation which he hath appointed. 

. Tieſe are few and ſimple. The ſacraments of 
. baptiſm and the euchariſt, the interpretation and ap- 
chli plication of ſcripture, the habitual exerciſe of public 
. % nd private devotion, are obviouſly calculated to dif- 
= ſuſe and promote the intereſts of truth and virtue, by 
x ſuperinducing the ſalutary habits of faith, love, and re- 

entance. | 

The Chriſtian is firmly perſuaded, that at the con- 
ſummation of things, when the purpoſes of providence 
in the various revolutions of progreſſive nature are 
accompliſhed, the whole human race ſhall once more 
iſle from their graves ; ſome to immortal felicity, from 
the actual perception and enjoyment of their Crea- 
tor's preſence; others to everlaſting ſhame and mi- 
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lim Tue two grand principles of action, according to 
ity. the Chriſtian, are, The love of God, which is the ſove- 
reign paſſion in every perfect mind; and the love of 
man, which regulates our actions according to the va- 
rious relations in which we ſtand, whether to com- 
munitics or individuals. This ſacred connection can 
never be totally extinguiſhed by any temporary 1n- 
jury. It ought to ſubſiſt in ſome degree even amongſt 
enemies, It requires that we ſhould pardon the of- 
fences of others, as we expect pardon for. our own ; 
and that we ſhould no further reſiſt evil than is neceſ- 
ſary for the preſervation of perſonal rights and focial 
happineſs. It dictates every relative and reciprocal 
duty between parents and children, maſters and ſer- 
vants, governors and f{ubjects, friends and friends, 
men and men. Nor does it merely enjoin the obſer- 
vation of equity, bur likewiſe inſpires the moſt ſub- 
lime and extenſive charity, a boundleſs and diſinte- 
reſted effuſion of tenderneſs for the whole ſpecies, 
which ſeels their diſtreſs and operates for their relief 
and improvement. Thele ccleſtial diſpoſitions, and 
tne different duties which are the ir natural exertions, 
are the various gradations by which the Chriſtian 
hopes to attain the perfeCtion of his nature and the 

molt exquilite happineſs. of which it is ſuſceptible. 
Such are the ſpeculative, and ſuch the practical 
* principles of Chriſtianity. From the former, its vo- 
; © faries contend, that the origin, cconomy, and revolu— 
„% in tons of intelligent nature alone can be rationally ex- 
Nel. plained. From the latter, they affert, that the na- 
of it ure of man, whether conlidered in its individual or 
8 locial capacity, can alone be conducted to its higheſt 
nn perfection and happineſs. With the determined A- 
= theiits, they ſcarcely deign to expoſtulate. For, ac- 
es, erding to them, philoſophers who can deduce the ori— 
gn one conſtution of things from caſual rencounters 
ori money neceſſity, are capable of deducing any 
muon from any premiſes. Nor can a more gla- 
ng inſtance of abſurdity be produced, than the idea 
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rious or incompatible principles, they without heſita- Chriſtianity 
tion remit ſuch cavillers to the creed of natural re- 
ligion. They demand why auy reaſoner ſhould re- 
fuſe to believe three diſtinct ſubſiſtences in one indivi- 
ſible eſſence, who admits that a being may be omni- 
preſent without extenſion; or that he can impreſs 
motion upon other things, whillt he himſelf is neceſ- 
ſarily immoveable. They aſk the ſage, why it ſhould 
be thought more extraordinary, that the Son of God 
ſhould be ſent to this world, that he ſhould unite the 
human nature to his own, that he ſhould ſuffer and die 
for the relief of his degenerate creatures, than that an 
exiſtence whole felicity is eternal, inherent, and in- 
finite, ſnould have any motive for creating beings ex- 
terior to himſelf, Is it not, ſays the Chriſtian, equally 
worthy of the divine interpoſition to reſtore order 
and happineſs where they are loſt, as to communicate 
them where they never have been ? Is not infinite 
goodneſs equally conſpicuous in relieving miſery as in 
diffufing happineſs ? Is not the exiſtence of what we 
call evil in the world, under the tuition of an infinite- 
ly perfect Being, as infcrutable as the means exhibited 
by Chriſtianity for its abolition. Vicarious puniſh— 
ment, imputed guilt and righteouſneſs, merit or de- 
merit transferred, are certainly not leſs reconcileable 
to human realon, a priori, than the exiſtence of vice 
and puniſhment in the productions of infinite wiſdom, 
power, and goodneſs: particularly, when it is conſt- 


' dered, that the virtues exerted and diſplayed by a 


perfect Being in a ſtate of humiliation and ſuffering, 
mult be meritorious, and may therefore be rewarded 
by the reſtored felicity of inferior creatures, in pro- 
portion to their glory and excellence; and that ſuch 
merit may apply the bleſſings which it has deſerved, 
in whatever manner, in whatever degree, and to 
whomſoever it pleaſes, without being under any ne- 
ceſſity to violate the frectlom of moral agents, in re- 
calling them to the paths of virtue and happineſs by 
a mechanical and irreſiſtible force, | * 

It will be granted to philoſophy by the Chriſtian, Miraculous 
that as no theory of mechanical nature can be formed as poſſible, 
without preſuppoling ſacred and eſtabliſhed laws from and per- 
which ſhe ought rarely or never to deviate, fo in fact "F © e. 
ſhe tenaciouſly purſues theſe general inſtitutions, and nu ag 
from their conſtant obſervance reſult the order and yents. 
regularity of things. But he cannot admit, that the 
important ends of moral and intellectual improvement 
may be uniformly obtained by the ſame means. He 
affirms, that if the hand of God ſhould either remain 
always entirely inviſible, or at leaſt only perceptible 
in the operation of ſecond cauſes, inteligent beings 
would be apt in the courſe of time to reſolve the inter- 
politions of Deity into the general laws of mechaniſm ; 
to forget his connection witi- nature, and conſequently 
their dependence upon him. Hence, according to the 
dictates of common-ſenſe, and to the unanimous voice 
of every religion in every age or clime, for the pur- 
poſes of wiſdom and benevolence, God may not only 
control, but has actually controlled, the common courſe 
and general operations of nature. So that, as in the 
material world the law of cauſe and efed is gene- 
rally and ſcrupulouſly obſerved for the purpoſes of na- 
tural ſubſiſtence and accommodation; thus ſuſpenſes and 


changes of that univerſal law arc equally neceflary for 


the 
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| ' Chriſtianity the advancement of moral and intellectual perfec- made a ſtill greater progreſs in virtue; for they ſold 


tion. all that they poſſeſſed, and diſtributed their goods in — riſians 
f cat. But the diſciple of Jeſus not only contends, that no proportion to the wants of their brethren, They eat 
| ty not only ſyſtem of religion has ever yet been exhibited ſo con- their meat with gladneſs and ingleneſs of heart, praiſi 


explains the ſiſtent with itielf, ſo congruous to philoſophy and the God, and having favour u h all the people. St Chr. 


phenome- common ſenſe of mankind, as Chriſtianity. He like- ſoſtom, examining from what ſource the eminent vir. 
13 wiſe avers, that it is infinitely more productive of real tue of the firſt Chriſtians flowed, aſcribes it principal 
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miſeries, of 2nd ſenſible conſolation than any other religious or 
human na- philoſophical tenets, which have ever entered into the 


ture. 


ſoul, or been applied to the heart of man. For what 
is death to that mind which conſiders eternity as the 


carreer of its exiſtence? What are the frowns of for- 


rune to him who claims an eternal world as his inhe- 
ritance ? What are the loſs of friends to that heart 
which feels, with more than natural conviction, that 
it ſhall quickly rejoin them in a more tender, intimate, 
and permanent intercourſe than any of which the pre- 
ſent life is ſuſceptible ? What are the fluctuations and 
viciflitudes of external things to a mind which ſtrong- 
ly and uniformly anticipates a ſtate of endleſs and im- 
mutable felicity ? What are mortifications, diſappoint- 
ments, and inſults, to a ſpirit which is conſcious of be- 
ing the original offspring and adopted child of God ; 
which knows that its omnipotent Father will, in pro- 
per time, effectually aſſert the dignity and privileges 
of its nature ? In a word, as earth is but a ſpeck of 
creation, as time is not an inftant in proportion to 
eternity, ſuch are the hopes and proſpects of the Chri- 
ſtian in compariſon of every ſublunary misfortune or 
difficulty. Ir is therefore, in his judgment, the eternal 
wonder of angels, and indelible opprobrium of man, 
that a religion ſo worthy of God, fo ſuitable to the 
frame and circumſtances of our nature, ſo confonant 
to all the dictates of reaſon, ſo friendly to the dignity 
and improvement of intelligent beings, pregnant with 
genuine comfort and delight, ſhould be rejected and 
deſpiſed. Were there a polibility of ſuſpenſe or he- 
ſitation between this and any other religion extant, he 
could frecly truſt the determination of a queſtion ſo 
important to the candid decifion of real virtue and 
impartial philoſophy. 

Thus have we given what we hope will be eſteem- 
ed a genuine, though ſhort, account of thoſe principles 
of faith and rules of action which are received by the 
penerality of Chriſtians. Such points as are either 
diſputable or have been controverted by different fects, 
we have induſtriouſly endeavoured to avoid. But 
every man who profoundly reflects will eafily ſee, 
that this plan, in its full extent, was impracticable. A 
more minute detail of its origin, progreſs, and eſta- 
bliſhment, is given under the article MESSIAR. 

CHRISTIANS, thoſe who profeſs the religion 
of Chriſt. See CHRISTIANITY, and Mes- 
SIAH-. 

The firſt Chriſtians diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the 
moſt remarkable manner by their conduct and their 


_ virtues. The faithful, whom the preaching of St Pe- 


ter had converted, hearkened attentively to the exhor- 
rations of the Apoſtles, who failed not carefully to in- 

truct them, as perſons who were entering upon an 
entirely new life. They went every day to the temple 
with one heart and one mind, and continued in prayers; 
doing nothing different from the other Jews, becauſe 


1: was not yet time to ſeparate from them. But they 


to their diveſting themſelves of their poſſeſſions: Por 
„ (fays that father) perſons from whom all that the 
© have is taken away are not ſubject to ſin : where. 
“ as, whoever has large poſſeſſions wants not a devil 
« or a tempter to draw him into hell by a thouſand 
« ways.” 

The Jews were the firſt, and the moſt inveterate 
enemies the Chriſtians had. They put them to death 
as often as they had it in their power: and, when 
they revolted againſt the Romans in the time of the 
emperor Adrian, Barchochebas, the head of that re- 
volt, employed againſt the Chriſtians the mot rigo- 
rous puniſhments, to compel them to blaſpheme and 
renounce Jeſus Chriſt. And we find that, even in 
the 34 century, they endeavoured to pet into their 
hands Chriſtian women, in order to ſcourge and ſtone 
them in their ſynagogues. They curſed the Chriſtians 
folemnly three times a day in their ſynagogues, and 
their rabbins would not ſuffer them to converſe with 
Chriſtians upon any occaſion, Nor were they con- 
tented to hate and deteſt them ; but they diſpatched 
emiſlaries all over the world to defame the Chriſtians, 
and fpread all ſorts of calumnies againſt them, They 
accuſed them, among other things, of worſhipping the 
ſun, and the head of an aſs. They reproached them 
with idleneſs, and being an uſeleſs race of people. 
They charged them with treafon, and endeavouring 
to erect a new monarchy againſt that of the Romans, 


- They affirmed, that, in celebrating their myſteries, 


they uſed to kill a child, and eat its fleſh, They ac- 
cuſed them of the moſt ſhocking inceſts, of impudence, 
avarice, and ſometimes of prodigality, and of intem- 
perance in their feaſts of charity. But the lives and 
behaviour of the firſt Chriſtians were ſufficient to re- 
fute all that was faid againſt them, and evidently de- 
monſtrated, thut theſe accuſations were meer calumny, 
and the effect of inveterate malice. 

Pliny the younger, who was governor of Pontus and 
Bithynia, between the years 103 and 105, gives 2 
very particular account of the Chriſtians in that pro- 
vince, in a letter which he wrote to the emperor Tra- 


jan, of which the following is an extract: „take 
60 


the liberty, Sir, to give you an account of ever) 
& difficulty which ariſes to me. I have never been 
ce preſent at the examination of the Chriſtians for 
& which reaſon I know not what queſtions have been 
«© put to them, nor in what manner they have been 
« puniſhed. My behaviour towards thole who have 
& been accuſed to me has been this: I have interro- 
ce gated them, in order to know whether they "at 
really Chriſtians. When'they have confeſſed it, 
“% have repeated the ſame queſtion two or _ 
„times, threatening them with death, if they di 
* not renounce this religion. Thoſe who have per- 
&« ſiſted in their confeſſion, have been, by MY order, 
« led to puniſhment. I have even met with ſome 


_— . . » whom m 
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egard to their quality, I have ſet apart from the 
. — „ in ater ©» had them to Rome. Theſe per- 
« ſons declare, that their whole crime, if they are 
« guilty, conliits in this; that, on certain days, they 
« zfſemble before {un-riſe, to ſing alternately the 
« nraiſes of Chriſt, as of A God, and to oblige them- 
« ſelves, by the performance of their religious rites, 
« not to be guilty of theft, or adultery, to obſerve in- 
« yiolably their word, and to be true to their truſt. 
« This depoſition bas obliged me to endeavour to in- 
« form my ſelf {till farther of this matter, by putting 


„ to the torture two of their women-ſervants, whom 


40 all deaconeſſes: but I could learn nothing 
T7 wa — them, fa that the ſuperſtition of thele 
« people is as ridiculous, as their attachment to it is 
e 7: 

There is extant a juſtification, or rather panegyric, 
of the Chriſtians, pronounced by the mouth of a Pa- 
gan prince. It is a letter of the emperor Antoninus, 
written in the year 152, in anſwer to the ſtates of 
Alia, who had accuſed the Chriſtians of being the 
cauſe of fome earthquakes which had happened in that 
part of the world, The emperor adviſes them to 
« take care, leſt, in torturing and puniſhing thoſe, 
whom they accuſed of atheiſm, (meaning the Chriſti- 
ans), they ſhould render them more obſtinate, inſtead 
of prevailing upon them to change their opinion; 
ſince their religion taught them to ſuffer with plea- 
ſure for the ſake of God.” As to the earthquakes 
that had happened, he puts them in mind, that “ they 
themſelves are always diſcouraged, and fink under 
ſuch misfortunes; whereas the Chriſtians never diſco- 
vered more cheerfulneſs and confidence in God, than 
upon ſuch occaſions.” He tells them, that © they pay 
no regard to religion, and neglect the worſhip of the 
eternal; and, becauſe the Chriſtians honour and adore 
him, therefore they are Jealous of them, and perſe- 
cute them even to death.” He concludes : many of 
the governors of provinces have formerly written to 
my father concerning them, and his anſwer always 
was, that they ſhould not be moleſted or diſturbed, 
provided they quietly ſubmitted to the authority of 
the government. Many perſons have likewiſe con- 
ſulted me upon this affair, and I have returned the 
lame anſwer to them all ; namely, that, if any one 
accuſes a Chriſtian merely on account of his religion, 
the accuſed perſon ſhall be acquitted, and the accuſer 
himſelf puniſhed.” This ordinance, according to Eu- 
ſebius, was publicly fixed up at Epheſus, in an aſſem- 
bly of the ſtates. 

It is no difficult matter to diſcover the cauſes of the 
many perſecutions, to which the Chriſtians were ex- 
poſed during the three firſt centuries. The purity of 
the chriſtian morality, directly oppoſite to the corrup- 
tion of the Pagans, was doubtleſs one of the moſt 
powerful motives of the public averſion. To this 
may be added, the many calumnies unjuſtly ſpread 
about concerning them, by their enemies, particularly 
the Jews. And this occaſioned ſo ſtrong a prejudice 
againſt them, that the Pagans condemned them without 
mquring into their doctrine, or permitting them to 
defend themſelves. Beſides, their worſhipping Jeſus 
Ulriſt, as God, was contrary to one of the moſt an- 
tient laws of the Roman empire, which expreſsly for- 
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bad the acknowledging of any god, which had not Chriſtians. 


been approved by the ſenate. 

But, notwithitagding the violent oppoſition made to 
the eſtabliſhment of the Chriſtian Religion, it gained 
ground daily, and very ſoon made a ſurpriſing pro- 
grels in the Roman empire. In the 34 century, there 
were Chriſtians in the camp, in the ſenate, in the pa- 
lace, in ſhort every where, but in the temples, aud 
the theatres : they filled the towns, the country, the 
Iſlands. Men and women, of all ages and conditions, 
and even thoſe of the firſt dignities embraced the 
faith; inſomuch that the Pagans complained, that the 
revenues of their temples were ruined. They were 
in ſuch great numbers in the empire, that (as Tertul- 
lian expreſſes it) were they to have retired into another 
country, they would have left the Romans only a 
ah. =p ſolitude. 

The primitive Chriſtians were not only remarkable 
for the practice of every virtue: they were alſo very 
eminently diſtinguiſhed by the many miraculous gifts, 
and graces, beſtowed by God upon them. * Some 
of the Chriſtians (ſays Irenzus) drive out devils, not 
in appearance only, but fo as that they never return; 
wheuce it often happens, that thoſe, who are diſpoſ- 
ſefled of evil ſpirits, embrace the faith, and are re- 


ceived into the Church. Others know what is to 


come, fee viſions, and deliver oracles as prophets. 
Others heal the ſick by laying their hands on them, 


and reſtore them to perfect health : and we find ſome, 
who even raiſe the dead. 


It is impoſſible to reckon 
up the pifts and graces, which the Church has recei- 
ved from God—what they have freely received they 
as freely beſtow. They obtain theſe gifts by prayer 
alone, and invocation of the name of Jeſus Chriſt, 


without any mixture of enchantment, or ſuperſtition.” 


We ſhall here ſubjoin the remarkable ftory atteſted 
by Pagan authors themſelves, concerning the Chriſtiaz 
Legion in the army of the emperor Marcus Aurelius. 
That prince, having led his forces againſt the Quadi, 
a people on the other tide of the Danube, was ſur- 
rounded and hemmed in by the enemy, in a diladvan-- 
tageous place, and where they could find no water. 
The Romans were greatly embarraſſed, and, being 
preſſed by the enemy, were obliged to continue un- 
der arms, expoſed to the violent heat of the ſun, and 
almoſt dead with thirſt ; when, on a ſudden, the clouds. 
2 and the rain fell in great abundance. The 

oldiers received the water in their bucklers and hel- 
mets, and ſatisfied both their own thirſt, and that of 


tbeir horſes. The enemy, preſently after, attacked 


them; and ſo great was the advantage they had over 
them, that the Romans mutt have been overthrown, 


had not heaven again interpoſed by a violent ſtorm of 


bail, mixed with Jightning, which fell on the enemy, 
and obliged them to retreat. It was found atter-- 


wards, that one of the legions, which conſiſted of 


Chriſtians, had, by their prayers, which they offered 
up on their knees before the battle, obtained this fa-- 
vour from heaven: and from this event that legion 
was ſirnamed the thundering Legion. See, however, 
the criticiſm of Mr Moy/e on this ſtory, in his Mars, 
vol. ii. p. $1—390. See alſo Mofheim's Church Hiſ-- 
tory, vol. i. p. 124. 
Such were the primitive Chriſtians, whoſe religion- 
has 
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has by degrees ſpread itſelf over all parts of the world, 
though not with equal purity in all. And though, by 
the providence of God, „Hohamme dans and Idolaters 
have been ſuffered to poſſeſs themſelves of thoſe places 
in Greece, Aſia, and Africa, where the Chriſtian re- 
ligion formerly moſt flouriſhed ; yet they are till ſuch 
remains of the Chriſtian religion among them, as to 
give them opportunity ſufficient to be converted. 


For, in the dominions of the Turk iu Europe, the 


Chriſtians make two third parts at leaſt of the inha- 
bitants; and in Conſtantinople itſelf there are above 
twenty Chriſtian churches, and above thirty in Theſ- 
ſalonica. Philadelpiiia, now called Ala-ſhahir, has no 
fewer than twelve Chriſtian churches. The whole 
ifland of Chio is governed by Chriſtians : and ſome 
iſlands of the Archipelago are inhabited only by Chri- 
ſtians. In Africa, beſides the Chriſtians living in E- 
gypt, and in the kingdom of Congo and Angola, the 
illands upon the weſtern coaſts are inhabited by Chri- 
ſtians; and the vaſt kingdom of Abyſſinia, ſuppoſed 
to be as big as Germany, France, Spain, and Italy, 
put together, is poſſeſſed by Chriſtians, In Aſia, moſt 
part of the empire of Ruſſia, the countries of Cir- 
caſſia and Mingrelia, Georgia, and mount Libanus, 
are inhabited only by Chriſtians. In America, it is 
notorious, that the Chriſtians are very numerous, and 
{pread over moſt parts of that vaſt continent. 
CHRISTIANS of St John, a ſect of Chriſtians very 
numerous in Balfara and the neighbouring towns: 


they formerly inhabited along the river Jordan, Where“ 


St John baptized, and it was from thence they had 
their name. They hold an anniverſary feaſt of five 
days; during which they all 0 to the biſhop, Who 
baptizes them with the baptiſm of St John. Their 
baptiſm is alſo performed in rivers, and that only on 
Sundays : they have no notion of the third Perſon in 
the Trinity; nor have they any canonical book, but 
abundance full of charms, c. Their biſhoprics de- 
ſcend by inheritance, as our eſtates do, though they 
have rhe ceremony of an election. 

CHRISTIANS cf St Thomas, a fort of Chriſtians in 
a peninſula of India, on this fide of the gulf: they in- 
habit chiefly at Cranganor, and the neighbouring 
country: theſe admit of no images; and receive on- 


ly the croſs, ro which they pay a great veneration: 


they affirm, that the fouls of the ſaints do not ſee 
God till after the day of judgment: they acknowledge 
but three ſacraments, viz. baptiſm, orders, and the 
euchariſt: they make no uſe of holy oils in the admi- 
niſtration of baptiſin; but, aſter the ceremony, anoeint 
the infant with an unction compoſed of oil and wal- 
nuts, without any benediction. In the euchariſt, they 
conſecrate with little cakes made of oil and ſalt, and 
inſtead of wine make uſe of water in which raiſins 
have been infuſed. 

CHRISTIANA, a town of Norway, in the pro- 
vince of Aggerhuys, ſituated on a bay of the ſea, E. 
Long. 10. 15. N. Lat, $9. 20. 

CHRISTIANOPLE, a port-town of Sweden, ſitua- 
ted on the Baltic ſea, in the territory of Blecking, 
and province of South Gothland. E. Long. 15. 40. 
N. Lat. 57. 

CHRISTIANSTA DT, a town of Sweden; ſituated 
on the river Helles, in the territory of Blecking, and 
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province of South Gothland. E. Long. 
Lat. 56. 30. 

CHRISTINA, daughter of Guſtavus Adolphus ki 
of Sweden, was born in 1626 ; and ſucceeded to the 
crown in 1633, when only ſeven years of age. This 
princeſs diſcovered even in her infancy what ſhe af. 
terwards expreſſed in her memoirs, an invincible an. 
tipathy for the employments and converſation of wo- 
men; and ſhe had the natural aukwardneſs of a man 
with reſpect to all the little works which generally 
fall to their ſhare. She was, on the contrary, fond 
of violent exerciſes, and ſuch amuſements as conſilt in 
feats of ſtrength and activity; ſhe had alſo both abili. 
ty and taſte tor abſtracted ſpeculations ; and amuſed 
herſelf with language and the ſciences, particular! 
that of legiſlature and government. She derived her 
knowledge of ancient hiſtory from its ſource; and 
Polybius and Thucydides were her favourite authors, 
As ſhe was the ſovereign of a powerful kingdom, it is 
not ſtrange that almoſt all the princes in Europe aſpi- 
red to her bed: Among others, were the Prince of 
Denmark, the Elector Palatine, the Elector of Bran- 
denburg, the king of Spain, the king of the Romans, 
Don John of Auſtria ; Sigiſmund of Rockocci, count 
and general of Cafſlovia ; Staniſlaus, king of Poland; 
John Caſſimir, his brother; and Charles Guſtavus, 
duke of Deux Ponts, of the Bavarian Palatinate fami- 
ly, ſon of her father the great Guſtavus's ſiſter, and 
conſequently her firſt couſin. To this nobleman, as 
well as to all his competitors, ſhe conſtantly refuſed 
her hand; but ſhe cauſed him to be appointed her 
fucceſſor by the ſtates. Political intereſts, differences 
of religion, and contrariety of manners, furniſhed 
Chriſtina with pretences for rejecting all her ſuitors; 
but her true motives were the love of independence, 
and a ſtrong averſion ſhe had conceived, even in her 
infancy, from the marriage yoke. * Do not force 
me to marry, (ſaid ſhe to the ſtates); for if I ſhould 
have a ſon, it is not more probable that he ſhould be 
an Auguſtus than a Nero.” 

An accident happened in the beginning of her reign 
which gave her a remarkable opportunity of diſplay- 
ing the ſtrength and equanimity of her mind. As ſhe 
was at the chapel of the caſtle of Stockholm, afliſting 
at divine ſervice with the principal lords of her 
court, a poor wretch, who was diſordered in his mind, 
came to the place with a deſign to aſſaſſinate her, 
This man who was preceptor of the college, and in 
the full vigour of his age, choſe, for the execution of 
his deſign, the moment in which the affembly was 
performing what in the Swediſh church is called an 
att of recollection, a ſilent and ſeparate act of devo- 
tion performed by each individual kneeling and 
hiding the face with the hand. Taking this oppor 
tunity, he ruſhed through the crowd, and mounted a 
balluttrade within which the queen was upon he 
knees: the baron Braki, chief juſtice of Sweden, vi 
alarmed, and cried out; and the guards croſſed the! 
partiſans, to prevent his coming further: but he 
ſtruck them furiouſly on one ſide ; leaped over the bat. 
rier ; and, being then cloſe to the queen, made 2 blow 
at her with a knife which he had concealed with 
a ſheath in his ſlee ve. The queen avoided the blow! 


and puſhed the captain of her guards, who — 
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threw himſelf upon the aſſaſſin, and ſeized him by the 
hair. All this happened in leis than a moment of 
ume. The man was known to be mad, and there- 
fore nobody ſuppoſed he had any accomplices: they 
therefore contented themlelves with locking him up; 
and the queen returned to her devotion without the 
leaſt emotion that could be perceived by the people, 
who were much more frightened than herlelt. EE 
One of the great affairs that employed Chriſtina 
while ſhe was upon the throne, was the peace of 
Weſtphalia, in which many claſhing intereſts were to 
be reconciled, and many claims to be aſcertained. It 
was concluded in the month of October 1648. The 
ſucceſs of the Swediſh arms rendered Chriſtina the ar- 
bitreſs of this treaty; at leaſt as to the affairs of Swe- 
den, to which this peace confirmed the poſſeſſion of 
many important countries. No public event of im- 
portance took place during the reſt of Chriſtina's 
reign; for there were neither wars abroad, nor 
troubles at home. This quiet might be the effect of 
chance ; but it might alſo be the effect of a good ad- 
minittration, and the great reputation of the queen; 
and the love her people had for her ought to lead us 
to this determination. Her reign was that of learn- 
ing and genius. She drew about her, wherever ſhe 
was, all the diſtinguiſhed characters of her time: 
Grotius, Paſcal, Bochart, Deſcartes, Gaflendi, Sau- 
maile, Naude, Voſſius, Heinſius, Meibom, Scudery, 
Menage, Lucas, Holſtenius, Lambecius, Bayle, ma- 
dam Dacier, Filicaia, and many others. The arts 
never fail to immortalize the prince who protects 
them; and almoſt all theſe illuſtrious perſons have ce- 
lebrated Chriſtina, either in poems, letters, or litera- 
ry productions of ſome other kind, the greater part 
ot which are now forgotten. They form, however, 
a general cry of praiſe, and a mals of teſtimonials 
which may be conſidered as a ſolid baſis of reputa- 
tion, Chriſtina, however, may be juſtly reproached 
with want of taſte, in not properly aſſigning the 
rank of all theſe perſons, whoſe merits, though ac- 
knowledged, were yct unequal ; particularly tor not 
having been ſufficiently ſenſible of the ſuperiority of 
Deſcartes, whom ſhe diſguſted, and at laſt wholly 
neglected, The rapid fortune which the adventurer 
Michon, known by the name of Bourdelot, acquired 
by her countenance and liberality, was alſo a great 
ſcandal to literature. He had go pretenſions to learn- 
ing; and though ſprightly, was yet indecent. He 
Was brought to court by the learned Saumaiſe; and, 
for a time, drove literary merit entirely out of it, ma- 
king learning the object of his ridicule, and exactin 
from Chriſtina an exorbitant tribute to the weaknels 
and inconſtancy of her ſex ; for even Chriſtina, with 
relpect to this man, ſhewed herſelf to be weak and 
2 At laſt ſhe was compelled, by the public 
maignation, to baniſh this unworthy minion; and he 
Was no ſooner Lone, than her regard for him was at 
* end. She was aſhamed of the favour ſhe had ſhe wn 
e. in a ſhort time, thought of him with hatred 
1 empt. This Bourdelot, during his aſcenden- 
over the queen, had ſupplanted count Magnus de la 
Gardie, ſon of the conſtable of Swed S 

relation a fon a able of Sweden, who was a 
g : ourite, and perhaps the lover of Chriſ- 
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baſſador in France, ſays, in his memoirs, that he Chriſtina, 
ſpoke of his queen in terms ſo paſſionate and reſpect- 
tul, that every one concluded his attachment ro her 
to be more ardent and tender, than a more ſenſe of 
duty can produce. This nobleman fell into diſgrace 
becauſe he ſhewed an inclination to govern ; while M. 
Bourdelot ſeemed to aim at nothing more than to a- 
muſe, and concealed, under the unſuſpected charac- 
ter of a droll, the real aſcendency which he exerciſed 
over the queen's mind. 
About this time, an accident happened to Chriſtina 
which brought her into {till greater danger than that 
which has been related already. Having given or- 
ders for ſome ſhips of war to be built at the port ot 
Stockholm, ſhe went to ſee them when they were 
finiſhed ; and as ſhe was going on board of them, croſs 
a narrow plank, with admiral Fleming, his foot ſlip- 
ping, he fell, and drew the queen with him into the 
ſea, which in that place was near 90 feet deep. An- 
thony Steinberg, the queen's firſt equerry, inſtantly 
threw himſelf into the water, laid hold of her robe, 
and, with ſuch affiſtince as was given him, got the 
queen aſhore: during this accident, her recollection 
was ſuch, that the moment her lips were above. wa- 
ter, ſhe cried out, “ Take care of the Admiral.“ 
When ſhe was got out of the water, ſhe diſcovered 
no emotion either by her geſture or countenance ; 
and ſhe dined the ſame day in public, where ſhe gave 
a humorous account of her adventure. | 
-But, though at firſt ſhe was fond of the power and 
{ſplendor of royalty, yet ſhe began at length to feel that 
it embarraſſed her; and the ſame love of indepen- 
dence and liberty which had determined her againſt 
marriage, at laſt made her weary of her crown. As, 
after her. firſt diſguſt, it grew more and more irkſome 
to her, ſhe reſolved to abdicate; and, in 1652, com- 
municated her reſolution to the ſenate. The ſenate 
zealouſly remonſtrated againit it; and was joined by 
the people; and even by Charles Guſtavus himſelf, 
who was to ſucceed her: the yielded to their impor- 
tunities, and continued to ſacrifice her own pleaſure to 
the will of the public till the year 1654, and then ſhe 
carried her deſign into execution. It appears by one 
of her letters to M. Canut, in whom ſhe put great 
confidence, that ſhe had meditated this project for 
more than eight years; and that ſhe had communica- 
ted it to him five years before it took place. . 
The ceremony of her abdication was a mournful ſo- 
lemnity, a mixture of pomp and ſadneſs, in which 
ſcarce any eyes but her own were dry. She conti- 
nued firm and compoſed through the whole; and, as 
ſoon as it was over, prepared to remove into a coun- 
try more favourable to ſcience than Sweden was. 
Concerning the merit of this action, the world has al- 
ways been divided in opinion; it has been condemned 
alike both by the ignorant and the learned, the trifler 
and the ſage. It was admired, however, by the 
great Conde: “ How great was the magnanimity of 
this princeſs, (ſaid he), who could fo caſily give 
up that for which the reſt of mankind are continually 
deſtroying each other, and which ſo many, through- 
out their whole lives purſue, without attaining!” It 
appears, by the works of St Evremond, that the abdi- 
cation of Chriſtina was at that time the univerſal to- 
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and cenſured by another; the Papiſts triumphed, and 
the Proteſtants were offended. No prince, after a 
long impriſonment, ever ſhewed ſo much joy upon 
being reſtored to his kingdom, as Chriſtina did in 
quitting hers. When ſhe came to a little brook, which 
ſeparates Sweden from Denmark, ſhe got out of her 
carriage; and leaping to the other fide, cried out in 
a tranſport of joy, “ At laſt I am free, and out of 
Sweden, whither, I hope, I ſhall never return.” 
She diſmiſſed her women, and laid by the habit of 


her ſex : „I would become a man, (faid ſhe); yet I 


do not love men becauſe they are men, but becauſe 
they are not women.” She made her abjuration at 
Bruſſels; where ſhe ſaw the great Conde, who, after 
his defection, made that city his aſylum. © Couſin, 
(faid ſhe), who would have thought, ten years ago, 
that we ſhould have met at this diſtance from our 
countries?“ 

The inconſtancy of Chriſtina's temper appeared in 
her going continually from place to place: from Bruſ- 
ſels ſhe went to Rome; from Rome to France, and 
from France ſhe returned to Rome again; after this 
ſhe went to Sweden, where ſhe was not very well re- 
ceived; from Sweden ſhe went to Hamburgh, Where 
ſhe continued a year, and then went again to Rome; 
from Rome ſhe returned to Hamburgh; and again to 
Sweden, where ſhe was ſtill worle received than be- 
fore ; upon which ſhe went back to Hamburgh, and 
from Hamburgh again to Rome. She intended an- 
other journey to Sweden ; but it did not take place, 
any more than an expedition to- England, where 
Cromwell did not ſeem well diſpoſed to receive 
her; and after many wanderings, and many pur- 
poles of wandering {till more, ſhe at laſt died at 
Rome in 1689. 

It muſt be acknowledged, that her journeys to 
Sweden had a motive of neceſſity ; for her appoint- 
ments were very ill paid, though the ſtates often con- 
firmed them after her abdication : but to other places 
ſhe was led merely by a roving diſpoſition ; and, 
what is more to her diſcredit, ſhe always diſturbed 
the quiet of every place ſhe came into, by exacting 
greater deference to her rank as queen than ſhe had 
a right to expect, by her total non- conformity to 
the cuſtoms of the place, and by continually exciting 
and fomenting intrigues of ſtate. She was indeed al- 
ways too buſy, even when ſhe was upon the throne ; 
for there was no event in Europe in which ſhe was not 
ambitious of acting a principal part. During the trou- 
bles in France by the faction called the Fronde, the 
wrote with great eagerneſs to all the intereſted par- 
ties, officioully offering her mediation to reconcile 
their intereſts, and calm their pafhons, the ſecret 
ſprings of which it was impoſſible ſhe ſhould know. 
This was firſt thought a dangerous, and afterwards a 
ridiculous behaviour. During her reſidence in France 
he gave univerſal diſguſt, not only by violating all the 
cuſtoms of the country, but by practiſing others di- 
rectly oppoſite. She treated the ladies of the court 
with the greateſt rudeneſs and contempt : when they 
came to embrace her, ſhe, being in man's habit, cried 


to be ſung, the night before 


court, the was very {olicitous to enter into its in 
trigues. Lewis XIV. then very young, was _ 
moured of Mademoiſelle de Mancini, niece to cardina] 
Mazarine ; Chriſtina flattered their paſſion, and offer 
ed her ſer vice. I would fain be your confident. 
(faid ſhe ;) if you love, you muſt marry,” , 

The murder of Monaldeſchi is, to this hour, an in. 
ſerutable myſtery. It is, however, of a piece with 
the expreſſions conſtantly uſcd by Chriſtina in her 
letters, with reſpect to thoſe with whom the was of. 
tended ; for ſhe ſcarce ever ſignified her diſpleaſure 
without threatening the life of the offender. « Ir 
you fail in your duty, (ſaid ſhe to her ſecretary, whom 
ſhe ſent to Stockholm after her abdication), not all the 
power of the ** Sweden ſhall ſave your life,though 
you ſhould takg ſhelter in his arms.” A muſician ha. 
ving quitted her ſervice for that of the duke of Savoy, 
ſhe was ſo tranſported with rage as to diſgrace her. 
ſelf by theſe words, in a letter written with her own 
hand: ““ He lives only for me; and if he does not 
{ing for me, he ſhall not ſing long for any body.“ 

Bayle was alſo threatened for having ſaid that the 
letter which Chriſtina wrote, upon the revocation of 
the ediét of Nantes, was “ a remain of Proteſtan- 
tiſm;“ but he made his peace by apologies and ſub- 
miſſion, See the article BAYLE. 

Upon the whole, ſhe appears to have been an un- 
common mixture of faults and great qualities; which, 
however it might excite fear and reſpect, was by no 
means amiable. She had wit, taſte, parts, and learn- 
ing: the was indefatigable upon the throne ; great in 
private life ; firm in misfortunes; impatient of contra- 
diction ; and, except in her love of letters, inconſlant 
in her inclinations. The molt remarkable inſtance of 
this fickleneſs is, That after ſhe had abdicated the 
crown of Sweden, ſhe intrigued for that of Poland, 
She was, in every action and purſuit, violent and ar- 
dent in the higheſt degree ; impetuous in her deſires, 
dreadful in her reſentment, and fickle in her conduct, 
She ſays of herſelf, that “ ſhe was miſtruſtful, ambi- 
tious, paſſionate, havghty, impatient, contemptuous, 
ſatyrical, incredulous, undevout, of an ardent and vio- 
lent temper, and extremely amorous;“ a diſpoſition, 
however, to which, if ſhe may be believed, her pride 
and her virtue were always ſuperior. In general, her 
failings were thoſe of her ſex, and her virtues the vir- 
tues of ours. 

Santa-CHRISTINA, one of the MARQUESAS Hand. 

CHRISTMAS- pay, a feſtival of the Chriſtian 
church; obſerved on the 25*® of December, in Me 
mory of the nativity or birth of Jeſus Chriſt. As x 
the antiquity of this feſtival, the firſt footſteps we fin 
of it are in the ſecond century, about the time of e. 
emperor Commodus. The decretial epiſtles inde 
carry it up a little higher ; and ſay that T arr 
who lived in the reigu of Antoninus Pius, ordered ; 
vine ſervice to be celebrated, and an angelical h 
the nativity of our Sa, 
kept before the times" 
roof: for wil 
who the 

kept 


you 


our. However, that it was 
Conſtantine we have a melancholy p 
the perſecution raged under Diocleſian, 


s court at Nicomedia, that prince, among other 
hriſto* ae finding multitudes of Chriſtians aſſem- 


* bled together, to celebrate Chriſt's nativity, com- 


* church-doors where they were met, to 
romati _— oo fire to be put to it, which, in a ſhort time, 
reduced them and the church to aſhes. _ 
CHRIS TOPHERS, St. one of the Caribbee iſlands, 
in America, lying to the north-welt of Nevis, and about 
60 miles welt of Antigua. It was formerly inhabited 
by the French and Englith ; but, in 1713, it was ced- 
ed to the latter. It is about 20 miles in breadth, and 
7 in length; and has high mountains in the middle, 
whence rivulets run down. Between the mountains 
are dreadful rocks, horrid precipices, and thick woods; 
and in the ſouth-welt part of the iſland, hot ſulphurous 
ſprings at the foot of them. The air is good ; the {oil 
light, ſandy, and fruittul ; but the iſland is ſubject to 
hurricanes. The produce is chiefly lugar, cotton, gin- 
ger, indigo, and the tropical fruits. W. Long. 62. 32. 
N. Lat. 17. 30. 

CHROASTACES, in natural hiſtory, a genus of 
pellucid gems, comprehending all thoſe of variable 
colours, as viewed in different lights; of which kinds 
are the opal and the aſteria or oculus cati. See OPAL, 
and ASTERIA. | | 

CHROMATIC, a kind of muſic which proceeds 
by ſeveral ſemitones in ſucceſſion. The word is de- 
rived from the Greek xpuua, which ſignifies colour. 
For this denomination ſeveral cauſes are aſſigned, of 
which none appear certain, and all equally unſatisfac- 
tory. Inſtead, therefore, of fixing upon any, we ſhall 
offer a conjecture of our own ; which, however, we 
do not impoſe upon the reader, as more worthy of his 
attention than any of the former. Xpwwa may per- 
haps not only ſignify a c-/ozr, but that ſhade of a colour 
by which it melts into another, or what the French 
call nuance, If this interpretation be admitted, it will 
be highly applicable to ſemitones ; which being the 
{malleſt interval allowed in the diatonic ſcale, will 
molt eaſily run one into another. To find the reaſons 
aſſigned by the ancients for this denomination, and 
their various diviſions of the chromatic ſpecies, the 
reader may have reconrſe to the ſame article in 
Rouſſeau's Muſical Dictionary. At preſent, that ſpe- 
ces conſiſts in giving ſuch a procedure to the funda- 
mental baſs, that the parts in the harmony, or at leaſt 
lome of them, may proceed by ſemitones, as well in 
riling as deſcending ; which is moſt frequently found 
in the minor mode, from the alterations to which the 


ſixth and ſeventh note are ſubjected, by the nature of 
the mode itſelf. 
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Before the time of Sir Iſaac Newton, we find no hy- 
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The ſucceſſive ſemirones uſed in the chromatic Chromatic, 
ſpecies are rarely of the ſame kind; but alternatively 
major and minor, that is to ſay, chromatic and diato- 
nic: for the interval of a minor tone contains a 
minor or chromatic ſemitone, and another which is 
major or diatonic; a meaſure which temperament 
renders common to all tones: ſo that we cannot pro- 
ceed by two minor ſemitones which are conjunctive 
in ſucceſſion, without entering into the enharmonic 
ſpecies ; but two major ſemitones twice follow each 
other in the chromatic order of the ſcale. 

The moſt certain procedure of the fundamental baſs 
to generate the chromatic elements in aſcent, is al- 
ternately to deſcend by thirds, and riſe by fourths, 
whilit all the chords carry, the third major. If the 
fundamental baſs proceeds from dominant to dominant 
by perfect cadences avoided, it produces the chro- 
matic in deſcending. To produce both at once, you 
interweave the perfect and broken cadences, but at 


the ſame time avoid them. 


As at every note in the chromatic ſpecies one muſt 
change the tone, that ſucceſſion ought to be regulated 
and limited for fear of deviation. For this purpoſe, 
it will be proper to recollect, that the ſpace moſt ſuit- 
able to chromatic movements, is between the ex- 
tremes of the dominant and the tonic in aſcending, 
and between the tonic and the dominant in deſcend- 
ing. In the major mode, one may alſo chromatically 
deſcend from the dominant upon the ſecond note. 
This tranſition is very common in Italy; and, notwith- 
ſtanding its beauty, begins to be a little too common 
amongſt us. 

The chromatic ſpecies is admirably fitted to expreſs 
grief and affliction : theſe ſounds boldly ſtruck in aſ- 
cending tear the ſoul. Their power is no leſs magi- 
cal in deſcending; it is then that the ear ſeems to be 
pierced with real groans. Attended with its proper 
harmony, this ſpecies appears proper to exprels eve- 
ry thing : but its completion, by concealing the melo- 
dy, ſacrifices a part of its expreſſion; and for this diſ- 
advantage, ariſing from the fullneſs of the harmony, 
it can only be compenſated by the nature and genius 
of the movement. We may add, that, in proportion 
to the energy of this ſpecies, the compoſer ought to 
uſe it with greater caution and parſimony. Like thoſe 
delicate viands, which, when profuſely adminiſtered, 
immediately ſurfeit us with their abundance : as much 
as they delight us when enjoyed with temperance, ſo 
much do they diſguſt when devoured with prodiga- 
lity. 

— Enharmonic, See ENHARMONIC. 


. 


of body. Plato ſaid that it was a flame iſſuing from 
them. According to Zeno, it is the firſt configuration 
of matter ; and Ariſtotle {aid it was that which moved 
bodies actually tranſparent. Deſcartes aſſerted, that 
colour is a modification of light; but he imagined, that 
the difference of colour proceeds from the prevalence 
of the direct or rotatory motion of the particles of 
light. Father Grimaldi, Dechales, and many others, 
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3 thought the differences of colour depended upon the downwards, he preſſed them ſlow ly together ; 
quick or ſlow vibrations of a certain elaſtic medium which means the colours very ſoon emerged and a 
filling the whole univerle. Rohault imagined, that peared diſtinét to a conſiderable diſtance, W 
the different colours were made by the rays of light the pellucid central ſpot, made by the contact of he 
entering the eye at different angles with reſpect to glaſſes, ſucceeded blue, white, yellow, and red. I n 
the optic axis; and from the phænomenon of the rain- blue was very little in quantity, nor could he diſcern 
bow he pretended to calculate the preciſe quantity of any violet in it; but the yellow and red were very co- 
the angle that conſtituted each particular colonr. Laſt» pious, extending about as far as the white, and four or 
ly, Dr Hooke, the rival of Newton, imagined that five times as far as the blue. The next circuit imme. 
colour is cauſed by the ſenſation of the oblique er un- diately ſurrounding theſe, conſiſted of violet, blue 
even pulſe of light; and this being capable of no more green, yellow, and red: all theſe were copious and 
than two varieties, .he concluded there could be no vivid except the green, which was very little in quan- 
K more than two primary colours. tity, and ſeemed more faint and dilute than the other 
This ſubject In the year 1666, Sir Iſaac Newton began to inveſ- colours. Of the other four the violet was the leaſt in 
| inveſtigated tigate this ſubject ; and finding the coloured image of extent; and the blue leſs than the yellow or red, The 
by Sir Iſaac the ſun, formed by a glaſs priim, to be of an oblong, third circle of colours was purple, blue, green, yellow, 
: Pts Neu ton. and not of a circular form, as, according to the laws anq red. In this the purple ſeemed more reddiſh than 
of refraction, it ought to be, he began to conjefture the violet in the former circuit, and the green was 
that light is not homogeneal but that it couſiſts of more conſpicuous ; being as briſk and copious as any 
rays, fume of which are much more refrangible than of the other colours, except the yellow ; but the red 
others, See this diſcovery fully explained and aſcer- began to be a little faded, inclining much to purple, 
tained under the article OPpTICs. The fourth circle conſiſted of green and red; and of 
This method of accounting for the different colours theſe the green was very copious and lively, inclining 
of bodies, from their reflecting this or that kind of on the one fide to blue, and on the other to yellow; 
rays moſt copiouſly, is fo eaſy and natural, that Sir but in this fourth circle there was neither violet, blue, 
Itaac's ſyſtein quickly overcame all objections, and to nor yellow, and the red was very imperfect and dirty. 
this day continues to be alimolt univerſally believed, All the ſucceeding colours grew more and more im- 
It is now acknowledged, that the light of the ſun, perfect and dilute, till, after three or four revolutions, 
which to us ſeems perfectly homogeneal and white, is they ended in perfect whiteneſs. 
compoſed of no fewer than ſeven different colours, As the colours were thus found to vary, according , 4 
viz, red, orange, yellow, green, blue, purple, and to the different diſtances of the glaſs- plates from each ant f 
violet or indigo. A body which appears of a red co- other, our author thought that they proceeded from deal, 
lour, hath the property of rettecting the red rays more the different thickneſs of the plate of air intercepted 
powerfully than any of tle others; and ſo of the orange, between the glaſſes; this plate of air, being by the 
yellow, green, cc. A body which is of a black co- mere circumſtance of thinneſs or thickneſs, diſpoſed 
lour, inſtead of reflecting, abſorbs all or the greateſt to reflect or tranſmit this or that particular colour. 
part of the rays that fall upon it; and, on the contrary, From this he concluded, as already obſerved, that the 
2 body which appears white, reflects the greateſt colours of all natural bodies depended on their denli- 
part of the rays indiſcriminately, without ſeparating ty, or the bigneſs of their component particles. He 
the one from the other. alſo conſtructed a table wherein the thickneſs of a 
The foundation of a rational theory of colours being plate neceſſary to reffect any particular colour was ex- 
thus laid, it next became natural to inquire, by what preſſed in parts of an inch divided into 1,000,000 parts. 

- peculiar mechaniſm in the ſtructure of each particular Sir Iſaac Newton, purſuing his diſcoveries concern. Colo 
body it was fitted to reflect one kind of rays more ing the colours of thin ſubſtances, found that the lame refelis 
than another. This Sir Iſaac Newton attributes to were alſo produced by plates of a conſiderable thick- 
the denſity of theſe bodies. Dr Hooke had remarked, neſs. There is no glaſs or ſpeculum, he obſerves, | 
that thin tranſparent ſubſtances, particularly water and how well poliſhed ſoe ver, but beſides the light which 
{zap blown into bubbles, exhibited various colours it refracts or reflects regularly, ſcatters every way k. 
according to their thinneſs; though, when they have a regularly a faint light; by means of which the po- 
conſiderable degree of thickneſs, they appear colour- liſhed ſurface, when illuminated in a dark room by 2 
ic(s; and Sir Haac himſelf had obſerved, that as he beam of the ſun's light, may,eafily be ſeen in all po- 
was compreſſing two priſms hard together, in order ſitions of the eye. It was with this ſcattered light 
to make their {ides (which happened to be a little con- that the colours in the following experiments were 

3 vex) to touch one another, in the place of contact they produced. 

Colours ap- were both perfectly tranſparent, as if they had been The ſun ſhining into his darkened chamber th 
pearing be- but one continued piece of glaſs. Round the point of a hole in the ſhutter one inch wide, he let the beam 
een tuo contact, where the glaſſes were a little ſeparated from of light fall perpendicularly upon a glals ſpeculum con- 
glaſs plates. ch other, rings of different colours appeared. To cave on one fide and convex. on the other, ground to 3 
obſerve more nicely the order of the colours produced ſphere of five feet eleven inches radius, and quickſilver- 

in this manner, he took two object-glaſſes; one of ed over on the convex ſide. Then, holding a que 
| f which the 
them a plano-convex one belonging to a 14 foot re- white paper at the centre of the ſphere to \ © 

fracting teleſcope, and the other a large double con- ſpeculums were ground, in ſuch a manner as that 
vex one for a teleſcope of about 50 feet ; and laying beam of light might paſs through a little hole aa 
the former of them upon the latter, with its plain fide in the middle of the paper, to the {peculum, and the 1 
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tec kinds of rays in particular parts, and tranſmitted 


nume thers in the {ame parts. Hence the coloured rings 


de reflected back to the ſame hole, he obſerved on the 
aper four or five concentric rings of colours, like 
fainbows ſurrounding the hole, very much like thoſe 
which appeared in the thin plates above-mentioned, 
but larger and fainter. Theſe rings, as they grew 
larger and larger, became more dilute, ſo that the 
fich was hardly viſible ; and yet ſometimes, when the 


lim ſhone very clear, there appeared faint traces of a 


ſixth and ſeventh. ; | 
We have already taken notice, that the thin plates 


e uſe of in the former experiments reflected ſome 


appeared var iouſly diſpoſed, according as they were 
viewed by tranſmitted or reflected light ; that is, ac- 
cording as the plates Were held up between the light 
and the eye, or not. For the better underſtanding of 
which we ſubjoin the following table, wherein on one 
fide are mentioned the colours appearing on the plates 
by reflected light, and on the other thoſe which were 
oppoſite to them, and which became viſible when the 
glaſſes were held up between the eye and the win- 
dow. We have already obſerved, that the centre, 
when the glaſſes were in full contact, was perfectly 
tranſparent. This ſpot, therefore, when viewed by 
reflected light, appeared black, becauſe it tranſmitted 
all the rays ; and for the ſame reaſon. it appeared 
white when viewed by tranſmitted light. 


Colours by R:flefted | Colours by Tranſmitted 
Light, Light. 
Black | White 
Blue | Yellowiſh-red 
White Black 
Yellow Violet 
Red Blue 
Violet White 
Blue Yellow 
Green Red 
Yellow Violet 
Red Blue 
a Green 
Blue | Yellow 
Green Red 
1 8 Bluiſn-· green 
Green Red 
Red Bluiſh- green 
Greeniſh- blue Red. 
Red. 


The colours of the rings produeed from reflection 
dy the thick plates, followed the order of thoſe pro- 
duced by tranſmiffion through the thin ones; and b 
5 analogy of their phenomena with'thoſe produced 
2 om the thin plates, Sir Iſaac Newton concluded that 
ua produced in a ſimilar manner. For he 
" ey Ae if the quickſilver was rubbed off from the 

* of tne ſpeculum, the glaſs alone would produce 

ra om rings, but much more faint than before ; ſo 
* © phenomenon did not depend npon the quick- 
1 2 in as far as, by increaſing the reflexion 
Wed, of the glaſs, it increaſed the light of the 
er rings. He alſo found that a ſpeculum of me- 

J Produced none of thoſe rings; which made 
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him conclude, that they did not ariſe from one ſurface 
only, but depended on the two ſurfaces of the plate 
of glaſs of which the ſpeculum was made, and upon 
the thickneſs of the glaſs between them. 

From theſe experiments and obſervations, # will be 
eaſy to underſtand the Newtonian theory of colours. 
Every ſubſtance in nature ſeems to be tranſparent, 
provided it is made ſufficiently thin. Gold, the moſt 


denſe ſubſtance we know, when reduced into thin 


leaves, tranſmits a bluiſh green light through it, If 
therefore we ſuppoſe any body, gold, for inſtance, to 
be divided into a vaſt number of plates, ſo thin as to 
be almoſt perfectly tranſparent, it is evident, that all 
or greateſt part of the rays will paſs through the up- 
per plates, and when they loſe their force will be re- 
flected from the under ones. They will then have 
the ſame number of plates to paſs through, which they 
had penetrated before; and thus, according to the 
number of thoſe plates through which they are obli- 
ged to paſs, the object appears of this or that colour, 


- juſt as the rings of colours appeared different in the 


experiment of the two plates, according to their di- 
ſtance from one another, or the thickneſs of the plate 
of air between them. 

- This theory is adopted by Edward Huſfey Delaval, 
in his Experimental Inquiry into the canſe of the 
changes of colours in opaque and coloured bodies. 
He endeavours to confirm it by a number of experi- 
ments on the infuſions of flowers of different colours; 
but his ſtrongeſt arguments ſeem to be thoſe derived 
from the different tinges given to glaſs by metallic 
ſubſtances. Here he obſerves, that each metal gives 
a tinge according to its ſpecific denſity ; the more 
denſe metals producing the leſs refrangible colours, 
and” the. lighter ones thoſe colours which are more 
eaſily refrangible. Gold, which is the denſeſt of all 
metals, imparts a red colour to glaſs, whenever it can 
be divided into particles ſo minute, that it is capable 
of being mixed with the materials of which glaſs is 
made, It ſeems indifferent by what means it is re- 
duced to this ſtate, nor can it by any means be made 
to produce another colour. If it is mixed in large 
maſſes without being minutely divided, it imparts no 
colour to the glaſs, but remains in its metallic form. 
Lead, the metal whoſe denſity is next in order to 


that of gold, affords a plaſs of the colour of the hya- 


cinth; a gem whoſe diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic is, 
that it is red with an admixture of yellow, the ſame 
colour which is uſually called orange. Glaſs of lead 
is mentioned by ſeveral authors as a compoſition pro- 
per, without the addition of any other ingredient, for 
imitating: the hyacinth. Silver, next in denſity to 
lead, can only be made to communicate a yellow co- 
Jour to glaſs. If the metal is calcined with ſulphur, 
it readily communicates this colour. Leaf-filver laid 
upon red-hot glaſs likewiſe tinges it yellow. When 
we meet with authors who mention a blue or green- 
iſh colour communicated by ſilver, the cauſe muſt have 
been, that the ſilver uſed in ſuch proceſſes was mixed 
with copper. Mr Delaval aſſures us, from his own 
experience, that ſilver purified by the teſt retains ſo 
much copper, that, when melted ſevera]l times with 
nitre and borax, it always imparted a green colour at 


the firſt and ſecond melting ; though afterwards no 
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ſuch colour was obtainable from it. The only colour 
produced by copper is green. It is indifferent in what 
manner the copper is prepared in order to tinge the 
glaſs, provided it is expoſed without any other ingre- 
dient to a ſufficient degree of hear. If a quantity of 
ſalts are added in the preparation, they will, by atte- 
nuating the mixture, make the glaſs incline to blue, 
the colour next in order ; but this happens only when 


the fire is moderate: for, in a greater degree of heat, 


the redundant falts, even thoſe of the moſt fixed na- 
ture, are expelled. Ir is true, that copper is men- 
tioned by ſome writers as an ingredient in red glaſs 
and enamel: but the red, which is the colour of the 
metal not diſſolved or mixed with the glafs, remains 
only while the compoſition is expoſed to ſuch a degree 
of heat as is too ſmall to melt and incorporate it; for, 
if it be ſuffered to remain in the furnace a few mi- 
nutes after the copper is added, the maſs will turn 
out green inſtead of red, Iron, the metal next in 
denſity to copper, is apt to be calcined, or reduced to 
a ruddy crocus, ſimilar to that ruſt which it contracts 
ſpontaneouſly in the air. In this ſtate it requires a 
conſiderable degree of heat to diſſolve and incorporate 
it with glaſs: till that heat is applied, it retains its 
ruddy colour: by increaſing the heat, it paſſes through 
the intermediate colours, till it arrives at its permanent 
one which is blue; this being effected in the greateſt 
degree of heat the glaſs will bear, without loſing all 
colour whatever. Iron vitrified per /e, is converted 
into a blue glaſs. In ſhort, it is indubitable, that iron 
is the only meta] which will, without any addition, 
impart to the glaſs a biue colour: for copper will not 
communicate that colour without the addition of a 
conſiderable quantity of ſalts, or ſome other matter 


that attenuates it; and the other metals cannot by 
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any means be made to produce it at all. 

Theſe are the principal of Mr Delaval's argu- 
ments in favour of Sir Iſaac Newton's theory of co- 
lours being formed by denlity. Dr Prieſtley too hath 
mentioned ſome which deſerve attention.“ It was a 
diſcovery of Sir Iſaac Newton, (ſays he), that the co- 
lours of bodies depend upon the thickneſs of the fine 
plates which compoſe their ſur faces. He hath ſhown, 
that a change of the thicknels of theſe plates occaſions 
a change in the colour of the body ; rays of a differ- 
ent colour being thereby diſpoſed to be tranſmitted 
through it ; and conſequently rays of a different co- 
lour reflected at the fame place, ſo as to preſent an 
image of a different colour to the eye. A variation 
in the denſity occaſions a variation in the colour; but 
ſtill a medium of any denſity will exhibit all the co- 
lours, according to the thickneſs of it. Theſe obſer- 
vations he confirmed by experiments on plates of air, 
water, and glaſs. He likewiſe mentions the colours 
which ariſe on poliſhed ſteel by pear i, as likewiſe 
on bell- metal, and ſome other metalline ſubſtances, 


when melted and poured on the ground, where they 


may cool in the open air; and he aſcribes them to 
the ſcoriz or vitrified parts of the metal, which, he 
ſays, moſt metals, when heated or melted, do continu- 
ally protrade and ſend out to their ſurfaces, covering 
them in the form of a thin glaſſy ſkin. This great 
diſcevery concerning the colours of bodies depending 
on the thickneſs of the fine plates which compoſe their 


ſurfaces, of whatever denſity theſe plates 

have been ſo happy as to by upon queer 
ſtrating and confirming by means of electrical rg 
lions. . 
face of any piece of metal, change the colour 
a conſiderable diſtance from the ſpot on which 
were diſcharged; fo that the whole circular {pace j 
divided into a number of concentric rings, bath of 
which conſiſts of all the priſmatie colours, and perha 
as vivid as they can be produced in any method what. 
ever. 


the metals, but a different operation. He ex. 
tended fine wires of all the different metals along the 
ſurfaces of pieces of glaſs, ivory, wood, &c,; and 
when the wire was exploded, he always found them 
tinged with all the colours. They are not diſpoſed 
in ſo regular and beautiful a manner as in the rings [ 
produced, but they equally demonſtrate that none of 
the metals thus exploded diſcovers the leaſt prefe- 
rence to one colour more than to another. In what 
manner theſe colours are formed may not be ealy to 
conjecture. In Mr Canton's method of producing 
them, the metal, or the calcined and vitrified parts of 
it ſeem to be diſperſed in all directions from the place 
of exploſion, in the form of ſpheres of a very great 
variety of ſiz s, tinged with all the variety of colours, 
and ſome of them {ſmaller than can be diſtinctly ſeen 
by any magnifier. In my method of making theſe 
colours, they ſeem to be produced in a manner ſimi- 
lar to the production of colours on ſteel and other me- 
tals by heat; 4, e. the ſurface is affected without the 
parts of it being removed from their places, certain 
plates or laminæ being formed of a thickneſs proper 
to exhibit the reſpective colours.” 


But, however well ſupported this doctrine of the Nena 
formation of colours by denſity may be, we find the ti) 
ſame author (Dr Prieſtley), whom we have juſt now 55 


ſeen arguing tor it in his hiſtory of electricity, arguing 
againſt it in his hiſtory of viſion. © There are (ſays 
he) no optical experiments with which Sir Iſaac Neu- 
ton ſeems to have taken more pains than thole rela- 
ting to the rings of colours which appear in thin plates; 
and in all his obſervations and inveſtigations concern 
ing them, he diſcovers the greateſt ſagacity both as 2 
philoſopher and mathematician ; and yet in no ſubject 
to which he gave his attention, does he ſeem to have 
overlooked more important circumſtances in tlie ap- 
pearances he obſerved, or to have been more milla 
ken with regard to their cauſes. The former will be 
evident from the obſervations of thoſe who ſucceeded 
him in theſe inquiries, particularly thoſe of the Abbe 


Mazeas. This gentleman, endeavouring to give à cu 


very high poliſh to the flat ſide of an object · glaſs, 7's b i" 
a | 


ned to be rubbing it againſt another piece of 
and ſmooth 1 when he was ſurpriſed to find, that 
aſter this friction, they adhered very firmly together, 


till at laſt he could not move the one upon the other: 


But he was much more ſurpriſed to obſerve the {ame 


colours between theſe plane glaſſes that Newton 0 
lerved between the convex object - glaſs of a teleſcope 
and another that was plane, Theſe colours betwect 
the plane glaſſes, the Abbe obſer ves, were in prop ; 


A number of theſe being received on the fur. I. 
of it to — 


Upon ſhewing theſe coloured rings to Mr u. f 
Canton, I was agreeably ſurpriſed to find, that he had w 
likewiſe produced all the priſmatic colours from al 
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eos the colours produced by Newton induced 


| ive 2 very particular attention to them; and 
= ne and experiments are as follow : 

« If the ſurfaces of the pieces of glaſs are tranſpa- 
rent, and well poliſhed, ſuch as are uſed for mirrors, 
and the preſſure be as equal as poſſible on every part 
of the two ſurfaces, a reſiſtance, he ſays, Will ſoon be 

reeived when one of them is made to ſlide over 
*he other; ſometimes towards the middle, and ſome- 
times towards the edges ; but wherever the reliſtance 
i; felt, two or three very fine curve lines will be per- 
ceived, ſome of a pale red, and others of a faint green. 
Continuing the friction, theſe red and green lines in- 
creaſe in number at the place of contact, the colours 
being ſometimes mixed without any order, and ſome- 
times diſpoſed in a regular manner. In the laſt caſe, 
the coloured lines are generally concentric circles, or 
ellipſes; or rather ovals, more or leſs „ as the 
ſurfaces are more or leſs united. Theſe figures will 
not fail to appear, if the glaſſes are well wiped and 
warmed before the friction. 

« When the colours are formed, the glaſſes adhere 
with conſiderable force, and would always continue 
ſo without any change in the colours. In the centre 
of all thoſe ovals, the longer diameter of which gene- 
rally exceeds ten lines, there appears a ſmall plate of 
the ſame figure, exactly like a plate of gold interpoſed 
between the glaſſes; and in the centre of it there is 
often a dark {pot, which abſorbs all the rays of light 
except the violet ; for this colour appears very vivid 
through a priſm. . 

« If the glaſſes are ſeparated ſuddenly, either by 
ſliding them horizontally over one another, or by the 
action of fire, as will be explained hereafter, the co- 
lours will appear immediately upon their being put to- 
gether again, without the leaſt friction. 

„Beginning by the ſlighteſt touch, and increaſing 
the preſſure by inſenſible degrees, there firſt appears 


an oval plate of a faint red, and in the midſt of it a 


{pot of light green, which enlarges by the preſſure, 
and becomes a green oval, with a red ſpot in the 
centre; and this, enlarging in its turn, diſcovers a 
pom {pot in its centre. Thus the red and the green 
ucceed one another in turns, aſſuming different ſhades, 
and having other colours mixed with them, which will 
be diſtinguiſhed preſently. 

* The greateſt difference between theſe colours 
exhibited between plane ſurfaces and thoſe formed 
by curve ones is, that in the former caſe preſſure alone 
will not produce them, except in the cale above men- 
toned, With whatever force he compreſſed them, 
his attempts to produce the colours were in vain with- 
out previous friction, But the reaſon of this plainly 
Was, that without ſliding one of the glaſſes over the 
other, they could not be brought to approach near 
enough for the purpoſe. 

* Having made theſe obſervations with plates of 
Saas Whoſe ſides were nearly parallel, he got two 
2 with very ſmall refracting angles; and rub- 
0 _ together, when they were ſo joined as to 
wid „ the colours appeared with a 
ade 5 uſtre at the places of contact, owing, he 

ot doubt, to the ſeparation of the rays of light 


their adheſion. The reſemblance between 


dered by a deep purple. 


. 


by the priſm. In this caſe, differently coloured ova's 
appeared, but the plate of gold in them was much 
whiter, and only appeared yellow about its edges. 
This plate having a black ſpot in its centre, Was bor- 
He could not perceive any 
violet by his naked eye, but it might be perceived by 
the help of a lens with a weak light. It appeared in a 
very ſmall quantity at the confines of the purple and 
the blue, and ſeemed to him to be only a mixture of 
theſe two colours. It was very viſible in each of the 
coloured rings by inclining the glaſſes to the light of 
the moon. 
blue, orange, red tinged with purple, light green, and 
faint purple. The other rings appeared to the naked 
eye to conſiſt of nothing but faint reds and greens; 
and they were ſo ſhaded that it was not eaſy to mark 
their terminations. . That the order of theſe may be 
compared with Newton's, he gives a view of both in 
the following table: i 


Order of the Colours in the } Order of the Colours in 


Plane Glaſſcs. Newt. Object Glafles. 
Black ſpot Black 
} Whitiſh oval Blue 
Order I f Yellow border | White 
Deep purple Yellow 
Red 
Blue Violet 
Order II. 4 Orange Blue 
Purple Green 
Yellow 
Red 
Greeniſh blue | Purple 
Order III. Yellowiſh green | Blue 
Purpled red {Green 
Yellow 
Red 
Green Green 
Order IV. Red Red 
Faint green Greeniſh blue 
Order V. J paint red Red 
Weak green Greeniſh blue 
Order VI. Light red Red Pp 
Very faint green | Greenifh blue 
. vnz Very faint red. | Pale red 


«© When theſe coloured glaſſes were ſuſpended over 
the flame of a candle, the colours diſappeared ſud- 
denly, though the glaſſes ſtill continued to adhere to 
one another when they were parallel to the horizon. 
When they were ſuffered to cool, the colours return- 
ed by degrees to their former places, in the order of 
the preceding table, | 

« After this the Abbe took two plates much thicker 
than the former, in order to obſerve at his leiſure the 
action of fire upon the matter which he ſuppoſed to 
produce the colours; and obſerved, that as they grew 
warm, the colours retired to the edges of the glaſſes, 
and there became narrower and narrower till the 
were reduced to imperceptible lines. 
the flame, they returned to their place. This expe- 
riment he continued till the glaſſes were bent by the 
violence of the heat. It was pleaſant, he fays, to ob- 
ſerve theſe colours glide over the ſurface of the plas 
as they were purſued by the flame. 


60 At 


Next to the purple and violet appeared 


Withdrawing . 
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& At the firſt, our author had no doubt but that theſe 
colours were owing to a thin plate of air between the 
glaſſes, to which Newton has aſcribed them; but the 
remarkable difference in the circumſtances attending 
thoſe produced by the flat plates, and thoſe produced 
by the object-glaſſes of Newton, convinced him that 
the air was not the cauſe of this appearance. The 
colours of the flat plates vaniſhed at the approach of 
flame, but thoſe of the ohject-glaſſes did not. He 
even heated the latter till that which was next the 
flame was cracked by the heat, before he could ob- 


AA 1 6. 


colours ; namely, a red inclining to a yellow, and 

green inclining to that of an emerald. At tha ; 
he obſerved only theſe two colours; but continuing the 
friftion, the rings aſſumed the colours of blue yell 
and violet, eſpecially when he looked through dle 
glaſſes on bodies directly oppoſed to the ſun. after 
having rubbed the glaſſes, the thickneſs was conſide 
rably diminiſhed, the colours grew weaker by tranſ. 
mitted light, but they ſeemed to be much ſtronger b 
reflection, and to gain on one fide what they Joſt on 
the other. . 


at time 


; ſerve the leaſt dilatation of the coloured rings. This “ Our author was confirmed in his opinion, that v. 
; a , New 
difference was not owing to the plane glaſſes being there muſt be ſome error in Newton's hypotheſis, by by 
leſs comprefled than the convex ones y for though the conſidering, that, according to his meaſures, the ch. 
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former were compreſſed ever ſo much by a pair of 
2 it did not in the leaſt hinder the effect of the 
ame. f 8 

« Afterwards he put both the plane glaſſes and the 
convex ones, into the receiver of an air-pump, ſuſ- 
pending the former by a thread, and keeping the 
latter mpreſſed by two ſtrings ; but he obſerved no 
change in the colours of either of them in the moſt 
perfect vacuum he could make. 

« Notwithſtanding theſe experiments ſeemed to be 
concluſive againſt the hypotheſis of theſe colours being 
formed by a plate of air, the Abbe frankly acknow- 
ledges, that the air may adhere fo obſtinately to the 


ſurtace of the glaſſes as not to be ſeparated from them 


by the force of the pump; which, indeed, is agree- 
able to other appearances : but the fullowing expe- 
riments of our author make it ſtill more improbable 
that the air ſhould be the cauſe of thele colours. 

« To try the utmoſt effect of heat upon theſe co- 
loured plates, after warming them gradually, he laid 
them upon burning coals ; but though they were nearly 
red, yet when he rubbed them together, by means of 
an iron rod, he obſerved the ſame coloured circles and 
ovals as before. When he ceaſed to preſs upon them, 
the colours ſeemed to vaniſh ; but, when he repeated 
the friction, they returned, and continued till the pie- 
ces of glaſs begun to be red-hot, and their ſurfaces to 
be united by fuſion. 7 

«© When the outward ſurface of one of his plates 
of glaſs was quickſilve red, none of thoſe colours were 
viſible, though the glaſſes continued to adhere with 
the ſame force. This he aſcribed to the ſtronger 
impreſſion made on the eye by the greater quantity 


lours of the plates varied with the difference of 4 
millionth part of an inch, whereas he was ſatisfied 
that there muſt have been much greater differences 
in the diſtance between his glaſſes, when the · colours 
remained unchanged. 

If the colour depended upon the thickneſs only, 
he thought that the matter interpoſed between the 
glaſſes ought to have given the ſame colour when it 
was reduced to a thin plate by ſimple fuſion as well a 
by friction, and that, in rubbing two plates together, 
warming them at different times, and compreſling 
them with a conſiderable force, _other colours would 
have appeared beſides thoſe above-mentioned, 

© Theſe circumſtances made him ſuſpect, that the 
different thickneſſes of the ſubſtance interpoſed be- 
tween the glaſſes ſerved only to make them more or 
leſs tranſparent, which was an eſſential condition in 
the experiment ; and he imagined that the friction 
diffuſed over the ſurface of the thin ſubſtance a kind 
of matter on which the colours are formed by reflec- 
ted hght ; for when he held the plates (which gave 
the colours when the ſuet was between them) over 
the flame of a {mall candle, the colours fled with great 
precipitation, and returned to their place without his 
being able to perceive the leaſt alteration in the ſuet, 

« He was confirmed in his conjectures, by fre- 
quently obſerving, that when the glaſſes were ſepara. 
ted, at the moment the colours diſappeared, they 
were covered with the ſame greaſy matter, and that 
it ſeemed to be in the very ſame ſtate as when they 
were ſeparated without warming. Beſides, having 
often repeated the ſame experiment with difterent 
kinds of matter, he found that the degree of heat that 


of light reflected from the quickſilver. diſperſed the colours was not always ſufficient to melt p 

« Judging from the relemblance between his ex- it; which difference was more ſenſible in proportion y 
periments and thoſe of Sir Iſaac Newton, that the co- as the matter interpoſed was made thinner. d 
lours were owing to the thickneſs of ſome matter, c Inſtead of the ſuet, he ſometimes made ule of le 
whatever that was, interpoſcd between the glaſſes, Spaniſh wax, reſin, common waxg and the ſediment 
the Abbe, in order to verify his hypotheſis, tried the of urine. He began with Spaniſh wax, on account of W 
experiment on thicker ſubſtances. He put between its remarkable tranſparency in Mr Haukſbee's electri hi: 
his glaſſes a little ball of ſuet, about a fourth of a line cal experiments; but he had much difficulty in ma, pl; 


in diameter, and preſſed it between the two ſurfaces, 
warming them at the ſame time, in order to diſperſe 
the ſuet; but, though he rubbed them together as be- 
fore, and uſed other ſoft ſubſtances beſides ſuet, his 
endeavours to produce the colours had no effect. But, 
rubbing them with more violence in a circular man— 
ner, he was ſurpriſed, on looking at a candle through 
them, to ſee it ſurrounded with two or three concen- 
tric rings, very broad, and with very livcly delicate 


king it ſufficiently thin by friction, being often obl 
to warm his glaſſes, to ſeize the moment of fuſion, 
which continued but a ſhort time, and to hazard tle 
burning of his fingers. 

© The experiment at length ſucceeding, the Spa. 
niſh wax appeared with irs opacity and natural colour 
when it reflected the light, but they both diſappeare 
in the tranſmitted light. He obſerved the ſame rng 
in it as in the ſuet; and indeed he could bereit i 


1 


; | n the colours of ſuet, Spaniſh 
_ 9 — — — ; except that this lait ſub- 
ae. "did not make the colours fo vivid, on account 
5 —— too great tranſparency of its particles. 
n 60 The ſediment of urine had ſomething more par- 
jeular in its appearance, as its colours were more 
17 iy, Holding it above the flame, its colours dilap- 
"= a . and, keeping it in that ſituation, there were 
e upon its furface, ramifications, like thoſe of 
the hoar-froſt, which diſappeared as the glaſſes grew 
cold, There were the ſame ramifications both upon 
the ſuet and the wax, but they were not ſo conſide- 
rable. The glaſſes which had Spaniſh wax and reſin 
between them adhered with ſo much force, that they 
could not be ſeparated without the help of fire ; and 
when they began to grow warm, they ſeparated with 
a noiſe like that of a glaſs breaking in the hre, though 
the glaſſes were 1299 ene and the matter between 
was not melted. | 
2. Separating the glaſſes Which he firſt uſed very 
ſuddenly, he obſerved upon their ſurface very thin 
vapours, Which for med different colours, but preſent- 
ly vaniſhed altogether. 
« To try the effect of vapour, he breathed upon 
one of his plates of glaſs, and obſerved that the va- 
pours which adhered to the glaſſes ſomerimes formed, 


before they were entirely diſperſed, a ſurpriſing va- 


riety of colours. This experiment, he obſerves, does 
not always ſucceed at the firſt trial. The glaſs muſt 
be breathed upon ſeveral times, and care mult be ta- 
ken to wipe it every time with one's hand, both to 
take off the moiſture, and alſo to make upon the glaſs 
a kind of furrows, which contribute very much to the 
variety of colours, by making inequalities in the thick- 
neſſes of the vapours. It is neceſſary, alſo, that the 
glaſſes on which theſe experiments are made have no 
quickſilver upon them. . 

« When the particles of water which formed this 
vapour were too thick to exhibit theſe colours, he 
ſtruck them ſeveral times with his pencil, in order to 
attenuate them; and then he ſaw an infinity of ſmall 
coloured threads which ſucceeded one another with 
great rapidity. | 

putting a drop of water between two pieces of 
common glaſs, he obſerved that the compreflion of 
them produced no colour ; but if, while they were 
compreſſed, the water was made to pals from one 
place to another, it left behind it large ſpots, red, 
yellow, green, purple, &c. and the ſpots aſſumed 
different colours with a ſurpriſing rapidity, and pre- 
emed to the eye a moſt beautiſul variety of ſhades. 

n order to determine with greater certainty 
whether they were vapours that cauſed the colours in 
lis firſt obſervations, he firſt breathed upon one of his 
Plates of glaſs, and then rubbed them againſt one ano- 
ther, when the colours appeared in the ſame order as 
before, but darker, and diſperſed in confuſion in the 
Paces occupied by the vapours ; but when he made 
uſe of fire to diſſipate the watery particles, the co- 

ours reſumed their luſtre. 


cc ” . 
Newton, having introduced a drop of water be- 
Ween his tw 


Portion as the water inſinuated itſelf between the 
Palles, the C 


ol - . . 
2 ours grew fainter, aud the rings were 


o object- glaſſes, obſerved, that in pro- 
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contracted; and aſcribing theſe colours to the thick - 


neſs of the plate of water, as he aſcribed the former 
to that of the plate of air, he meaſured the diameters 
of the coloured rings made by the plate of water, 
and concluded that the intervals between the glaſſes 
at the ſimilar rings of theſe two mediums were nearly 
as three to four; and thence he inferred that, in all 
caſes, theſe intervals would be as the ſines of the re- 
fractions of theſe mediums. 92 

« The Abbe Mazeas, in order to aſſure himſelf 
whether, agreeable to this. rule, the coloured rings of 
his glaſſes depended upon the thickneſs of the water 
only, dipped one of the edges of his coloured glaſſes 
in a veſſel of water, having taken care to wipe and 
warm them well before he produced his colours by 
friction. The water was a conſiderable time in 
riſing as high as the glaſſes; and in proportion as it 
aſcended, he perceived a very thin plate of water, 
which ſeemed to paſs over the matter, which he thou 
produced the colours, without mixing with it; for 
beyond this plate of water, he ſtill perceived the co- 
lours in the fame place and order, but deeper and 
darker; and holding the glaſſes above the flame of a 
candle, he ſaw the colours go and come ſeveral times 
as he moved them nearer to or farther from the flame. 
He then moiſtened both the glaſſes more than before ; 


and rubbing them as uſual, he always ſaw the ſame 


appearance; and ſeizing the moment when the co» 
lours had diſappeared to ſeparate the glaſſes, he al- 
ways found that they were wet. On this account, 
he thought that it could not be the water on which 
the colour depended, but ſome ſubſtance much more 
ſenſible to heat. He alſo thought that theſe coloured 
rings could not be owing to the compreſſion of the 
laiſes; or that, if this circumſtance did contribute any 


thing to them, it ſerved rather to modify than to ge- 
nerate them. 


«© M. du Tour 
ceding obſervations of the Abbe Mazeas. 


gave particular attention to the pre- M. du 
He repeat- Tour's ob- 
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ed the experiments with ſome variation of circum- ſervations. 


{tances, particularly comparing them with thoſe of 
Sir Iſaac Newton. He is fo far from ſuppoſing a plate 
of air to be neceſſary to the formation of theſe co- 
loured rings, that he thinks the reaſon of their not ap- 
pearing between the flat plates of glaſs is the adher- 
ing of the air to their ſurfaces ; and that mere preſ- 
ſure is not ſufficient to expel it; except, as the Abbe 
Mazeas obſerved, the rings had before been made in 
the ſame place; in which caſe, ſimple appoſition with- 
out friction is ſufficient ; the air, probably, not havin 
had time to apply itſelf ſo cloſely to the ſurface of the 
laſs. The contact of ſome other ſubſtances, M. du 
, obſerves, is not ſo prejudicial in this experiment 
as that of air ; for he found, that, if he only gave the 
plates a flight coating of any kind of ow the rings 
would appear without friction. Alſo dipping them 
ſlightly in water, or wiping them with his finger, 


would anſwer the ſame purpoſe. He verified his 


conjectures by means of the air-pump ; for, dippin 
two pieces of glaſs in water, one of which had been 
wiped, and the other not, the former appeared to 
have no bubbles adhering to it when the air was ex- 
hauſted, whereas the other had. 

„When one of the glaſſes is conyex, our author ob- 


ii 0 ſerves, 
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ſerves, that the particles of air may more eaſily make 


their eſcap? by preſſure only; whereas their retreat 
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is in a manner cut off when they are compreſſed be- 
tween two flat ſurfices. The air-pump, he found, 
was not able to detach theſe particles of air from the 
ſurtaces to which they adhere ; leaving theſe flat 
plates for a conſiderable time in an exhauſted receiver, 
was not ſufficient to prepare them fo well for the ex- 
periment, as wiping them. 

„ Beſides the obſervations on the colours of thin 
plates, it has been ſeen that Sir Iſaac Newton ima- 
gined he gould account for. the colours exhibited by 
thick ones in ſome caſes in a ſimilar manner; parti- 
cularly in thoſe curious experiments in which he ad- 
mitted a beam of light through a hole in a piece of 
paſteboard, and obſerved the rings of colours reflected 
back upon it by a concave glaſs mirror of equal thick- 
nels in all places. Theſe experiments were refumed, 
and happily purſued by the Duke de Chaulnes, who 
aſcribed theſe colours to the inflection of light*. Chance 
led the duke to obſerve, that when the nearer ſurface 
of the glaſs mirror was clouded by breathing upon it, 
ſo as lightly to tarniſh it, a white diffuſed and vivid 
light was ſeen upon the paſteboard, and all the co- 
lours of the rings became much ſtronger, and more 
diſtinct. This appearance he made conſtant by moi- 
ſtening the ſurface of the mirror with a little milk and 
water, and ſuffering it to dry upon it. 

In all his experiments upon this ſubject, he found, 
that when the rays fell converging on the ſurface of 
the mirror, the rings were hardly viſible; when they 
fell parallel upon it, as they muſt have done in all the 
experiments of Newton, they appeared ſufficiently 
diſtin ; but when, by means of a convex lens pla- 
ced in the hole of the window, they were made to 
diverge from the centre of the ſphere to which the 
mirror was ground, ſo that they fell perpendicularly 
on the furface of the mirror, the colours were as vi- 
vid as he could make them. In this caſe he could re- 
move the reflected image to a great diſtance from the 
hole, without making the rings difappear ; and he 
could plainly perceive them to ariſe from their central 
ſpots, which changed their colours ſeveral times. 

« The effect of tarniſhing the mirror convinced him, 
that theſe coloured rings depended on the firſt ſur- 
face of the mirror; and that the fecond ſurface, or 
that which reflected them after they had paſſed the 
firſt, only ſerved to collect them and throw them up- 
on the paſteboard in a quantity ſufficient to make them 
viſible, and he was confirmed in his ſuppoſition by the 
following experiments. 

« He took a plano-convex object-glaſs, of ſix feet 
focus, and placed it fix feet from the paſteboard with 
its convex fide towards it. By this means the rays 
which fell upon that ſurface, after being refracted 
there, were tranſmitted through the thickneſs of the 
plaſs, parallel to one another, and fell perpendicularly 
on the plane ſurface that reflected them, and, in their 
Tet would be collected upon the paſteboard. In 
theſe , cumſtances the, rings appeared very diftinct 
after he had tarniſhed the convex. ſurface, which in 
this poſition was next to the light. 

Turning the ſame glaſs the contrary way, ſo that 


the plane ſurface was towards the paſteboard, he could 


perceive none of the rings at the diftance of fix feet 
but they were viſible at the diftance of three * 
becauſe at that diſtance the ſecond ſurface reflecled 
the rays by its coneavity directly towards tlie paſte. 
board, J 

Theſe two experiments demonſtrate the uſe of the 
ſecond ſurface of the mirror, and ſhew the manner of 
placing it to moſt advantage. Thoſe that follow ſhe w 
the uſe of the firſt ſurface with reſpect to theſe rings; 
and he was led to make them by the caſual obſerva. 
tion above-mentioned. | 

* Newton, he oblerves, had remarked that when 
he made ute of a mirror of the fame focus with the 
firſt he had uſed, but of twice the thickneſs, he found 
the diameter of the rings much fmaller than before, 
This obſervation the duke thought favourable to his 
own conclufions ; for if theſe rings depend upon the 
firſt Grface, the nearer it is to the ſecond, which only 
reflects the ray tranſmitted from it, the larger they 
ought to appear upon the paſteboard. 

Fo aſcertain this fact, he thought of making uſe 
of two moveable furfaces ; and to make uſe of a mi- 
crometer to meaſure the diſtance between them with 
exactneſs. For this purpoſe he took a metallic mir- 
ror belonging to a reſlecting teleicope, being part uf 
a ſphere of ten feet radius ; and he fixed it firm upon 
a foot in which was a groove that carried a light frame, 
to which was faſtened a thin piece of talc tarniſhed 
with milk and water. The frame that ſupported the 
piece of talc could either be brought into contact with 
the mirror, or be removed to the diſtance of eight or 
nine inches from it, and the micrometer thewed io the 
urmoſt exactneſs the leaſt motion of the frame. 

„Having placed this mirror ten feet from the 
paſteboard, that is, at the diftance of the radius of its 
own. ſphere, he obſerved the rings to appear very di- 
ſtint ; the form of his mirror being very true: but 
the diameter of the rings upon the paſteboard varied 
with the diſtance of the talc from the mirror, fo that 
they were very large when the talc was near tbe 
mirror, and very ſmall when it was placed at the di- 
ſtance of ſeven or eight inches. 

«© Theſe experiments proved, that the rings were 
formed by the firſt ſurface, and reflected by the t. 
cond ; but it ſtill remained to be determined in wh: 
manner they were formed. He imagined, that t 
ſmall pencils of rays that were tran{mitted through 
the pores of the plaſs, or any other tranſparent ſk 
ſtance, might ſuffer a kind of inflection, which migli 
change the cylinder which they formed into 2 trul- 
cated cone, either by means of their different degrees 
of inflexibility, or by the different diſtances at which 
they paſs by the edges of the {mall hole through which 
they are tranſmitted. Purſuing this idea, he thought 
of making uſe of ſome body, the pores of which were 
of a known and determined ſhape. Inftead, therefore, 
of the piece of tale, he placed a piece of fine lnen 
in the above mentioned frame, ttretching it as even 
poſſible, to make the pores formed by the thr 1 
more exact and more permeable by the light; and l 
ſoon found, with great pleaſure, that his conjecture 
was verified: for, inſtead of the circular rings wi 
he had before, they were now manifeſtly {qu 


though their angles were a little rounded; my 
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red as the others, thongh the light was not 
— on account of the quantity that was ſtopped 
r of the muſlin, he ſtretched acroſs 
his frame fine ſilv er wires exactly parallel, at the di- 
{tance of about three quarters of a line, or a whole 
line from one another, without any other wires acroſs 
mem; inſtead of the rings which he had ſeen before, 
there was nothing upon the paſteboard but a gleam of 
white light divided by many ſmall {treaks, coloured 
in a very vivid manner, and in the ſame manner as 
* o i 
1 we bave another hypotheſis of the formation 
of colours, namely, by the inflection of light in its 
paſſage out from between the ſolid and impenetrable 
particles of which bodies are compoſed. It is, how- 
ever, very difficult, upon the ——_— either of Sir 
Iſaac Newton, or that of the Duke de Chaulnes, to 
give a reaſon why bodies that are not entirely white, 
ſhould not appear variouſly coloured: For, it appears 
from Sir Iſaac Newton's experiments, that plates of 
different denſity are capable of exhibiting the ſame 
colours; and that where a plate is continually varying 
in denſity, it will produce all the colours. Now i is 
evident, that the plates of which we ſuppole all na- 
tural bodies to be compoſed muſt be ſimilar to one 
that is perpetually varying in us thickneſs for ſuppo- 
ſing the plates of which any ſubſtance is compoſed, to 
be of any determinate thickneſs, 9 millionth parts of 
an inch tor inſtance ; ſuch of the rays as are reflected 
from this plate will be red. But if any of them pe- 
netrate to the depth of 11+ of theſe parts, they will 
be reflected of a violet colour, Cc. and thus mult al- 
loy and obſcure the red; and fo of others. It we 
ſuppoſe the colours to be produced by infleCtion, it 
will be equally difficult to account for ſome particular 
rays being inflected and others not; ſeeing we ob- 
ſerve that all of them are capable of being inflected 
by every ſubſtance whatever, when they paſs very 
near it. In ſome caſes too, colours are produced 
when the light is neither refracted nor inflected as far 


as we can judge; and this ſeems to obſcure the theory 


of chromatics more than any thing we have yet men- 
tioned, 

As the experiments we are now about to mention 
are of the greateſt importance, and in direct terms 
contradict one of Sir I{aac Newton's, we ſhall give a 
full account of them, from Prieſtley's hiſtory of Viſion, 
Ce. with his remarks thereon. 

The experiment in queſtion is the eighth of New- 
ton's ſecond book of Optics: © He (Sir Ifaac New- 
ton) found, he ſays, that when light goes out of air 

ugh ſeveral contiguous reſradting mediums, as 
through water and glaſs, and thence goes out again 
into air, whether the refracting ſur faces be parallel or 
inclined to one another, that light, as often as, by con- 
Tary refractions, it is ſo corrected, that it emerges in 
mes parallel to thoſe in which it was incident, con- 
unues ever after to be White; but if the emergent 
rays be inclined to the incident, the whiteneſs of the 
emerging light will, by degrees, in paſſing on from 
the place of emergence, become tinged at its edges 
with colours, This he tried by refracting light with 
Prunea, placed within a priſmatic vellel of water. 
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By theorems deduced from this experiment, he 
infers, that the refraction of the rays of every fort, 
made out of any medium into air, are known by ha- 
ving the refraction of the rays of any one ſort; and al- 
ſo, that the refraction out of one medium into another 
is found as often as we have the refractions out of 
them both into any third medium, | 

On the contrary, a Swediſh philofopher, (M. Klin- 
genſtierna) obſerves “, that, in this experiment, the 
rays of light, after paſſing through the water and the 
glaſs, though they come out parallel to the incident 
rays, will be coloured ; but that the ſmaller the glaſs 
priſm is, the nearer will the reſult of it approach to 
Newton's deſcription. 

This paper of M. Klingenſtierna, being commu- 
nicated to Mr Dollond by M. Mallet, made him enter- 
tain doubts concerning Newton's report of the reſult 
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of his experiment; and determined him to have re- 


courſe to experiments of his own. 

* He therefore cemented together two plates of 
parallel glaſs, at their edges, ſo as to form a priſmatic 
veſſel when ſtopped at rhe ends or baſes; and the edge 
being turned downwards, he placed in it a glaſs priſm 
with one of its edges upwards, and filled up the va- 
cancy with clear water; fo that the refraction of the 
priſm was contrived to be contrary to that of the wa- 
ter, in order that a ray of light, tranſmitted through 
both theſe refra&ting mediums, might be affected by 
the difference only between the two refractions. As 
he found the water to refract more or leſs than the 
glaſs priſm, he diminiſhed or increaſed the angle be- 
tween the glaſs plates, till he found the two contrary 
refractions to be equal, which he diſcovered by view- 
ing an object through this double priſm. For when 
it appeared neither raiſed nor depreſſed, he was ſa- 
tisfied that the refractions were equal, and that the 
emergent rays were parallel to the incident. 

Now, according to the prevailing opinion, he ob- 
ferves, that the object ſhould have appeared through 
this double priſm in its natural colour; for if the dif- 
ference of refrangibility had been in all reſpects 
equal, in the two equal refractions, they would have 


rectified each other. But this experiment fully proved has 


I 


the fallacy of the received opinion, by ſhewing the produced 
divergency cf the light by the glaſs priſm to be al- without re- 


moſt double of that by the water ; for the image of 
the object, though not at all refracted, was yet as 
much infected with priſmatic colours, as thongh it had 


been ſeen through a glaſs wedge only whoſe angle 
was near 30 degrees. 


fraction or 


reflection. 


« This experiment is the very ſame with that of 


Sir Iſaac Newton above mentioned, notwithſtandin 
the reſult was ſo remarkably different : but Mr Dol- 
lond affures us, that he uſed all poflible precaution and 
care in his proceſs ; and he kept his apparatus by him, 
that be might evince the truth of what he wrote, 
whenever he ſhould be properly required to do it. 

« He plainly ſaw, however, that if the refractin 
angle of the water-yeſfel could have admitted of a 
ſutlicient increaſe, the divergency of the coloured rays 
would have been greatly diminiſhed, or entirely rec- 
tified ; and that there would have been a very great 
refraction without colour, as he had already produced 
a great diſcolouring without refraction : but the in- 
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conveniency of ſo large an angle as that of the priſ- 
matic veſſel muſt have been, to bring the light to an 
equal divergency with that of the glaſs priſm, whoſe 
angle was about 60, made it neceſſary to try ſome 

: experiments of the ſame kind with ſmaller angles. 

__ &.. Accordingly he got a wedge of plate-glaſs, the 
angle of which was only nine degrees; and, uſing it 
in the ſame circumſtances, he increaſed the angle of 
the water-wedge, in which it was placed, till the diver- 
gency of the light by the water was equal to that by 
the glaſs ; that is, till the image of the object, though 
conliderably refracted by the exceſs of the refraction 
of the water, appeared nevertheleſs quite free from 
any colours proceeding from the different re frangibi- 
lity of the light. 

«« Notwithſtanding it evidently appeared, I may 
ſay to almoſt all philoſophers, that Mr Dollond had 
29 made a real diſcovery of ſomething not comprehended 
Defences of in the optical principles of Sir Iſaac Newton, it did 
Sir Iſaac. not appear to ſo ſenſible a man, and ſo good a ma- 
thematician, as Mr Murdoch is univerfally acknow- 
ledged to be. Upon this occafion he interpoſed in the 
defence, as he imagined, of Sir Iſaac Newton; main- 
taining, that Mr Dollond's poſitions, which he ſays, 
he knows not by what miſhap, have been deemed pa- 
radoxes in Sir Iſaac's theory of light, are really the 
neceſſary conſequences of it. 
ſhew, that Sir Iizac might not be miſtaken in his ac- 
count of the experiment above mentioned. But ad- 
mitting all that he advances in this part of his defence, 
Newton mutt have made uſe of a priſm with a much 
ſmaller refracting angle than, from his own account 
of his experiments, we have any reaſon to believe he 
ever did make uſe of. | 

« The fact probably was, that Sir Ifaac deceived 
bimſelf in this caſe, by attending to what he imagined 
to be the clear conſequences of his other experiments; 
and though the light he ſaw was certainly tinged with 
colours, and he mult have ſeen it to be ſo, yet he might 
imagine that this circumſtance aroſe from ſome imper- 
tection in his priſms, or in the diſpoſition of them, 
which he did not think it worth his while to exa- 
mine. It is alſo obſervable, that Sir Iſaac is not fo 
particular in his deſcription of his priſins, and other 
parts of ins apparatus, in his account of this experi- 
ment, as he generally is in other caſes, and therefore 
probably wrote his account of it from his memory 
only. 

& Much has been ſaid on this experiment; and it is 
thonght very extraordinary that a man of Sir Iſaac's 
accurate attention ſhould overlook a circumſtance, 
the effect of which now appears to be ſo conſiderable. 
But it has bappily occurred to Mr Michell, that, as Sir 
Iſaac Newton obſerves he uſed to put ſaccharum ſa— 
turni into his water to increale its refractive power, 
the lead, even in this form, might increaſe the diſſi- 
pative refraction, as it does in the compoſition of glaſs; 
and if ſo, that this would account for Newton's not 
finding the diſſipative power of water leſs than that 
of his glaſs priſins, which he otherwiſe ought to have 
done, if he had tried the experiment as he ſaid he 
did. | 

« Accordingly he included a priſm of glaſs in water, 


g. 924, 


He allo endeavours to 
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as highly impregnated with ſaccharum ſaturni as ix 
would bear, the proportion of ſaccharum to water be- 
ing about as 5 to 11. When the image, ſeen throu h 
the water (ſo impregnated) and a plats priſm, was in 
its natural place, it ſtill was coloured, thouph ve 
little: he thought not more than a fourth part as 
much as when ſeen through plain water, and the priſin 
in its natural place ; fo that he had no doubt, but that 
if his priſm had had a little leſs of the diſperſing, pow ; 
its errors would have been perfectly corrected,” 
From all theſe experiments we can only conclude 
that the theory of colours ſeems not yet to be deter- 


er, 


mined with certainty ; and very formidable, perhaps unc 


unanſwerable, objections, might be brought againſt 
every hypotheſis on this ſubje& that hath been in- 
vented. The diſcoveries of Sir Iſaac Newton, how- 
ever, are ſufficient to juſtify the following 


AF... 48M: 

1. All the colours in nature proceed from the rays 
of light. 

2. There are ſeven primary colours; which are 
red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, and violet. 

3. Every ray of light may be ſeparated into the 
ſeven primary colours. - 

4. The rays of light in paſſing through the ſame 
medium have difterent degrees of refravgibility, 

5. The difference in the colours of light ariſes from 
its different refrangibility : that which is the leaſt re- 
frangible producing red; and that which is the moſt 
re frangible, violet. 

6. By compounding any two of the primary colours, 
as red and yellow, or yellow and blue, the interme- 
diate colonr, as orange or green, may be produced, 

7. The colours of bodies ariſe from their diſpoſitions 
to reflect one fort of ravs, and to abſorb the other: 
thoſe that reflect the leaſt retrangible rays appearing 
red; and thoſe that reflect the moſt refrangible, vio- 
let. 

8. Such bodies as reflect two or more ſorts of rays, 
appear of various colours. 3 

9. The whiteneſs of bodies arifes from their diſpo- 
ſition to reflect all the rays of light promiſcuouſly. 

10. The blackneſs of bodies procceds from their 
incapacity to reflect any of the rays of light“. 


Entertaining F.XPERIMENTS, founded on the 
preceding Principles. 


I. Out of a ſingle colonrleſs ray of light to produce ſeven 
other rays, which ſhall paint, on @ white body, the 
ſeven primary colours of nature. 


PROCURE of an optician a large glals priſm DEF, Ph 
well poliſhed, two of whoſe fides muſt contain an 
angle of about ſixty-four degrees. Make a room 
quite dark, and in the window ſhutter AB, cut a round 
hole, about one-third of an inch in diameter at b 
through which a ray of light LI paſſing, falls on the 
priſm DEF: by that it is refracted out of the direc- 
tion IT, in which it would have proceeded into ano- 
ther GH; and, falling on the paper MNSX, will there 
form an oblong ſpectrum PQ, whoſe ends will be ſe⸗ 
micircular, and its ſides ſtrait; and if the diſtance ws 


From hence it ariſes that black bodies, when expoſed to the ſun, become ſooner heated than all others. 
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iſm from the r be about eighteen feet, it will 
Fs hog: wad two inches wide. This ſpec- 
trum will exhibit all the primary colours: the rays be- 
tween P and V, which are the moſt refracted , will paint 
a deep violet; thoſe between V and I, indigo ; thoſe 
between I and B, blue; thoſe between B and G, green; 
thoſe between G and Y, yellow ; thoſe between Y 
and O, orange; and thole between O and R, being 
the leaſt refracted, an intenſe red. The colours be- 


tween theſe ſpaces will not be every where equally 


intenſe, but will incline to the neighbouring colour : 
thus the part of the orange next to R, will incline to 
a red; that next to Y, to a yellow; and fo of the 
reſt, 


u. From two or more of th: primary colours, to com- 
poſe others that ſhall, in appearance, refemble thoſe 
of the former, as 
By mixing the two homogeneal colours red and 

yellow, an orange will be produced, ſimilar in ap- 

pearance to that in the ſeries of primary colours ; 


but the light of the one being homogeneal, and that 


of the other heterogeneal, it the former be viewed 
through a priſm it will remain unalterated, but the 
other will be reſolved into its component colours red 
and yellow. In like manner other contiguous homo- 
genial colours may compound new colours; as by 
mixing yellow and green, a colour between them 1s 
formed; and if blue be added, there will appear a 
green that is the middle colour of thoſe three. For 
tie yellow and blue, if they are equal in quantity, 
will draw the iatermediate green equally toward 
them, and keep it, as it were, in equilibrio, that it 
verge not more to the one than to rhe other. To 
this compound green there may be added ſome red 
and violet; and yet the green will not immediately 
ceaſe, but grow leſs vivid; till by adding more red 
end violet it will become more dilated ; and at laſt, by 
the prevalence of the added colours, it will be over- 
tome, and turned into ſome anomalous colour. 

It the ſun's white, compoſed of all kind of rays, be 
added to any homogeneal colour, that colour will not 
vaniſh, nor change us ſpecies, but be diluted ; and by 
adding more white, it will become continually more 
diluted. Laſtly, if red and violet be mixed, there 
will be generated, according to their varions propor- 
tions, various purples, ſuch as are not like, in appear- 
ance, to the colour of any homogeneal light : and of 


theſe purples, mixed with blue and yellow, other new 
colours may be compoſed. 


III. Out of three of the primary colaurs, red, yellow, 
and blue, to preduce all the other priſmatic colours, 
«rd all that are intermediate to them. 


PrRovips three panes of glafs of about five inches 


„ are; and divide each of them, by parallel lines, 


into five equal parts, Take three ſheets of very thin 
ONT which you muſt paint, lightly, one blue, ano- 
ther yellow, and the third red“. Then paſte on 


* You myſt 
yellow 


I In the firſt 


one of the glaſſes five pieces of the red paper, 
one of which muſt cover the whole glaſs, the ſe- 
cond only the four lower diviſions, the third the 
three lower, the fourth the two loweſt, and the 
fifth the laſt diviſion only. On the other two glaſſes 
five pieces of the blue and yellow papers muſt be paſt- 
ed in like manner. You mult alſo have a box of a- 
bout ſix inches long, and the ſame depth and width 
as the glaſſes: it muſt be black on the inſide: let one 
end be quite open, and in the oppoſite end there muſt 
be a hole large enough to lee the glaſſes completely. 
It muſt alſo open at the top, that the glaſſes may be 
placed in it conveniently. 

When you have put any one of theſe glaſſes in the 
box, and the open end is turned roward the ſun, you 
will fee five diſtinct ſhades of the colour it contains. 
If you place the blue and yellow glaſſes together, in a 
ſimilar direction, you will fee five ſhades of green dit- 
tinètly formed. When the blue and red glaſſes are 
placed, a bright violet will be produced; and by the 
red and yellow, the ſeveral ſhades of orange. 

If, inſtead of placing theſe glaiſes in a ſimilar poſi- 
tion, you place the (ide AB of the yellow plats, againſt 
the ſide BD of the blue, you will ſee all the various 
greens that are produced by nature ; if the blue and 
red glaſſes be placed in that manner, you will have 
all the poſſible varieties of purples, vivlets, &c., ; and 
laſtly, if the red and orange glaſſes be fo placed, 
there will be all the intermediate colours, as the ma- 
rygold, aurora, Cc. 


IV. By means of the three primary colours, red, yellow, 
and blue, together with light and ſhade, to produce 
all the gradutions of the priſmatic colours. 


On ſeven ſquare panes of glaſs paſte papers that 
are painted with the ſeven priſmatic colours, in the 
fame manner as in the laſt experiment. The colours 
for the orage, green, indigo, and violet, may be 
made by mixing the other three. Then with biſtre t, 
well diluted, ſhade a ſheet of very thin paper, by lay- 
ing it light on both its ſides. With pieces of this pa- 
per cover four-fifths of a glaſs, of the ſame ſize with 
the others, by laying one piece on the four loweſt di- 
viſions, another on the three loweſt, a third on the 
two loweſt, and the fourth on the loweſt divifion only : 
and leaving the top diviſion quite uncovered. When 
one of the coloured glaſſes is placed in the box, toge- 
ther with the glaſs of ſhades, ſo that the fide AB of 
the one be applied to the fide BC of the other, as in 
fig. 3. the ſeveral gradations of colours will appear 
ſhaded in the ſame manner as a drapery judicioufly 
painted with that colour. 


It is on this principle that certain French artiſts. 
have proceeded in their endeavours to imitate, by 


deſigns printed in colours, paintings in oil: which 
they do by four plates of the ſame {ize, on each of 
which is engraved the ſame deſign. One of theſe 


contains all the ſhades that are to be repreſented, and 


which are painted either black, or with a dark grey. 
One 


uſe water-colours for this purpoſe: the blue may be that of Pruſſia, and very bright; the red, carmine; and the 
Sambooge, mixed with a little ſaffron. Theſe colours muſt be laid very light and even, on both ſides of the paper. 


but by thus inv poſition of the glaſſes the quantity of blue and yellow being equal, the ſame ſort of green was conſtantly viſible, 


| The biſlre 


erting the glaſſes, the quantity of the colours being conſtantly unc qual, a very pleakng variety of tits is produced, 
here uſed muſt be made of ſoot, not that in Lone, 
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One of the three other plates is coloured with blue, 
another with red, and the third with yellow; each of 
them being engraved in thoſe parts only which are to 
repreſent that colour“, and the engraving is either 
ſtronger or weaker, in proportion to the tone of co- 
lour that is to be repreſented 

Theſe four plates are then paſſed alternately under 
the preſs, and the mixture of their colours produces a 
print that bears no ſmall reſemblance to a painting. 
It muſt be confeſſed, however, that what has been hi- 
therto done of this kind falls far ſhort of that degree 
of perfection of which this art appears ſuſceptible. 
If they who engrave the beſt in the manner of the 
crayon were to apply themſelves to this art, there is 
reaſon to expect they would produce far more finiſhed 
pieces than we have hitherto ſeen. ' 


V. To make figures appear of different colours 


ſucceſſively. 


MaxE a hole in the window-ſhutter of a dark 
room, through which a broad beam of light may paſs, 
that is to be refracted by the large glaſs priſm ABC, 
which may be made of pieces of mirrors cemented 
together, and filled with water. Provide another 
priſm DEF, made of three pieces of wood ; through 
the middle of this there muſt pals an axis on which it 
is to revolve. This priſm mult be covered with white 
paper; and each of its ſides cut through in ſeveral 
places, ſo as to repeſent different figures, and thoſe of 
each ſide ſhould likewiſe be different. The inſide of 
this priſin is to be hollow, and made quite black, that 
it may not reflect any of the light that paſſes through 
the ſides into it. When this priſm is placed near to 
that of glaſs, as in the figure, with one of its ſides EF 
perpendicular to the ray of light, the figures on that 
{ſide will appear perfectly white: but when it comes 
into the polition g , the figures will appear yellow 


and red; and when it is in the poſition & /, they will 


appear blue and violet. As the priſm 1s turned round 
its axis, the other ſides will haye a ſimilar appear- 
ance. If inſtead of a priſm a four or five ſided figure 
be here uſed, the appearances will be {till further di- 
verſificd, 

This phenomenon ariſes from the different refrangi- 
bility of the rays of light. For when the fide EF is in 
the poſition g h, it is more ſtrongly illuminated by the 
leaſt refrangible rays; and wherever they are predo- 
minaut, the object will appear red or yellow. But 
when it is on the poſition 4% the more refrangible rays 
being then predominant, it will appear tinged with 
blue and violet. 


VI. The ſelar magic lantern, 


PaocuRE a box, of about a foot high, and 18 
inches wide, or ſuch other ſimilar dimenſions as you 
ſhall think fit; and about three inches deep. Two of 


ſide. On theſe papers cut out ſuch fi 


the oppoſite ſides of this box muſt be quite open; and 
in each of the other ſides let there be a groove, wide 
enough to paſs a ſtiff paper or paſteboard. This box 
mult be faſtened againſt a window on which the ſun's 
rays fall direct. The reſt of the window ſhould be 
cloled up, that no light may enter. Provide ſeveral 
ſheets of ſtiff paper, which muſt be blacked on one 
Zures as 
ſhall think proper ; and placing them alternately * 
grooves of the box, with their blacked ſides towards 
you, look at them through a large. and clear glaſs 
priſm ; and if the light be ſtrong, they will appear to 
be painted with the moſt lively colours in nature. If 
you cut on one of theſe papers the form of the rain- 
bow, about three quarters of an inch wide, you will 
have a lively reprelentation of that in the atmoſphere, 
This experiment may be further diverſified, by 
paſting very thin papers, lightly painted with different 


colours, over ſome of the parts that are cut out: 


which will appear to change their colours, when view: 
ed through the priſm, and to ſtand out from the pa- 
per, at different diſtances, according to the different 
degrees of refrangibility of the colours with which 
they are painted. For greater convenience, the pritm 
may be placed in & ſtand on a table, at the height of 
your eye, and inade to turn round on an axis, that 
when you have got an agreeable proſpect, you may 
fix in that poſition. 


VII. The priſmatic camera obſcura, 


Maxt two holes F, f, in the ſhutter of a dark 
chamber, near to each other; and againſt each hole 
place a priſm ABC, and @ b c, in a perpendicular direc- 
tion, that their ſpectrums NM may be caſt on the 
paper in a horizontal line, and coincide with each 
other ; the red and violet of the one being in the 
ſame part with thoſe of the other. The paper ſhould 
be placed at ſuch a diſtance from the priſms that the 
ſpectrum may be ſufficiently dilated. Provide ſeveral 
papers nearly of the ſame dimenſions with the ſpec- 
trum, croſs thele papers, and draw lines parallel to the 
diviſions of the colours. In theſe diviſions cut out 
ſuch figures as you ſhall find will have an agreeable 
effect, as flowers, trees, animals, Cc. When you 
have placed one of theſe papers in its proper poſition, 
hang a black cloth or paper behind it, that none of 
the rays that paſs through may be reflected and con- 
fufe the phenomenon. The figures cut on the paper 
will then appear ſtrongly illuminated with all the ori- 
ginal colours of nature. If while one of the prilms re- 
mains at reſt, the other be revolved on its axis, the 
continual alteration of the colours will afford a pleaſing 
variety ; which may be further increaſed by turning 
the priſm round in different directions. 

When the priſms are ſo placed that the two ſpec- 


trums become coincident in an inverted order of 8 
colours, 


* When a red drapery is required, it is engraved on the plate aſſigned to that colour; and ſo of yellow and blue: but if one 
of the other colours be wanting, ſuppoſe violet, it muſt be engraved on thoſe that print the red and blue: and fo of the re 
The plates of this kind have been hitherto engraved in the manner of mezzotintc ; but theſe, unleſs they are ſkilfully managcch 
Don become ſmutty. Engravings in the manner of the crayon, will perhaps anſwer better. 


+ The principal ey in this ſort of engraving ariſes from want of a ſkilful management, in giving each plate that preciſe 


degree of engraving whic 


will pr «'uce the tone of colour required. If a bright green is to be repreſented, there ſhould be an 


equal quantity of graving on the red and yellow plates: but if au olive green, the yellow plate ſhould be engraved much deepet 


| than the red. 


colours red end of one falling on the violet end of 
the — they be then viewed through a third 
priſm DH, held parallel to their length, they will no 
longer appear coincident, but in the form of two di- 
ſtint ſpectrume, p t, and nn, (fig. 6.) croffing one an- 
other in the middle, like the letter X : the red of 
one ſpectrum and the violet of the other, which were 
coincident at NM, being parted from each other by a 

eater refraction of the violet to p and , than that 
of the red to 2 and f. ; 

This experiment may be further diverſified by ad- 
ding two other priſms, that Jhall form a ſpectrum 
in the ſame line, and contiguous to the other; by 
which not only the variety of figures, but the viciſh- 
tude of colours, will be conſiderably agumented. 


VIII. The diatonic, ſcale of colours. 


Tart illuſtrious Newton, in the courſe of his in- 
veſtigations of the properties of light, diſcovered that 
the length of the ſpaces which the ſeven primary co- 
lours poffels in the ſpectrum, exactly correſponds to 
thoſe of chords that found the ſeven notes in the dia- 
tonic ſcale of muſic. As is evident by the following 
experiment. FRE 

On a paper in a dark chamber, let a ray of light be 
largely refracted into the ſpectrum AFFMGP, and 
mark the preciſe boundaries of the ſeveral colours, as 
a, b, c, 6c. Draw lines from thoſe points perpendicu- 
lar to the oppoſite fide, and you will find that the 
ſpaces M r f F, by which the red is bounded; rg ef, 
by which the orange is bounded; 9% e d, by which 
the yellow is bounded, Cc. will be in exact proportion 
to the diviſions of a muſical chord for the notes of an 
octave ; that is, as the intervals of theſe numbers 1, 3, 


$41.4. +8 8 
57 7? 39 59 165 75 


IX. Colorific muſic. 


FaTHER CASTEL, a Frenchman, in a curious book 
he has publiſhed on chromatics, ſuppoſes the note 11 
to anſwer to blue in the priſmatic colours; the note 
7e to yellow, and i to red. The other tones he re- 
fers to the intermediate colours, from whence he con- 
{tructs the follow ing gamut of colorific muſic : 


Ut Blue 
Ut ſharp Sea-green 
Re Bright green 
No ſharp Olive green 
i Yellow 
4, 5 Aurora 
a ſharp Orange 
Sol Red 
* ſharp Crimſon 
A Violet 
roy ſharp Blue violet 
8 Sky blue 
Ut Blue 
This 


e gamut, according to his plan, is to be conti- 

ned in the ſame manner for the following octave; 

except that the colours are to be more vivid. 

in * uppoſes that theſe colours, by ſtriking the eye 

OY _ ſucceſſion as the Tounds (ro which he makes 

en ana ogous) do the ear, and in the ſame order of 
©, they will produce a correipondent ſenfation- of 


cylinder E, 18 inches long. 


nn Ar 1 s. 


pleaſure in the mind. It is on theſe general prin- 
ciples, which F. Caſte] has dilucidated m his treatiſe, 
that he has endeavoured, though with little ſuccets, to 
eſtabliſh his ocular hain ſichord. 

The conſtruction of this inſtrument, as here ex- 
plained, will ſhow that the effects produced by colours 
by no means anſwer thole of ſounds, and that the 
principal relation there is between them conſiſts in 
the duration of the time that they reſpectively affect 
the ſenſes. | 

Between two circles of paſteboard, of ten inches 
diameter, AB and CD, incloſe a hollow paſteboard 
Divide this cylinder 
into ſpaces half an inch wide, by a ſpiral line that 
runs round it from top to bottom, and divide its 
ſurface into ſix equal parts by parallel lines drawn 
between its two extremities; as is exprefled in the 

ure. 

Let the circle AB, at top, be open ; and let that at 
bottom, CD, be cloſed, and tupported by an axis or 
{crew, of half an inch diameter, which muſt turn 
freely in a nut placed at the bottom of a box we.ſhall 
prelently defcribe. To the axis juſt mentioned adjuſt 
a wooden wheel G, of two inches and a half in dia- 
meter, and that has 12 or 15 teeth, which take the 
endlels ſcrew H. Let this cylinder be inclofed in a 
box ILMN (fig. 9.) whoſe baſe is ſquare, and at 
whoſe bottom there is a nut in which the axis F 
turns. Obferve that the endleſs ferew II, ſhould come 
out of the box, that it may receive the handle O, by 
which the cylinder is to be turned. 

This box being cloſed all round, place over it a tin 
covering A, which muſt be perfurated in different 
parts; from this cover there muſt hang three or four 
lights, 16 placed that they may ftrongly illumine the 
inſide of the cylinder. In one fide of this box (which 
ſhould be covered with paſtcboard) cut eight aper- 
tures, a, b, c, d, e, /, g, b, of half an inch wide, and 
of an inch high; they muft be directly over each 
other, and the diſtance between them muſt be exact] 


two inches. It is by theſe openings, which here cor- 


reſpond to the muſical notes, that the various colours 
analogous to them are to appear; and which being. 
placed on the paſteboard cylinder, as we have ſhown, 
are reflected by means of the lights placed within it. 
It is eaſy to conceive, that when the handle O is 
turned, the cylinder in conſequence riſing half an 
inch, if it be turned five times round, it will ſuccef- 
ſively ſhow, at the openings made in the fide of the 


box, all thoſe that are in the cylinder it{cIf, and which* 
are ranged according to the direction of the inclined 


Imes drawn on it. It is therefore according to the 
duration of the notes which are to be e that 
the apertures on the cylinder are to be cut. Obſerve, 
that the ſpace between two cf the parallel lines drawn 
vertically on the cylinder, is equal to one meaſtre of 
time ; therefore, for every turn of the cylinder, there 
are ſix meaſures, and thirty meaſures for the air that 
is to be played by this inftrument. 

The ſeveral apertures being made in the ſide of the 
cylinder, in conformity to the notes of the tune that 
is to be expreſſed, they are to he covered with double 
pieces of very thin paper, painted on both ſides with 
the colours that arc to repreſent the muſical notes. 

This 


Fig, S. 


Fig. 9. 
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Chronic This experiment might be executed in a different pence, we have thought it ſufficient to give the above Chro 


* manner, and with a much greater extent; but as the piece, by which the reader will be enabled to judge 
—.— entertainment would not equal the trouble and ex- how far the analogy ſuppoſed by F. Caſtel really Gilf, Chrons 


| 2D. 
— — 
| CHRONIC, or on NAH, among phyſicians, an vity, and the firſt year of the reign of Cyrus, of whom 
appellation given to diſeaſes that continue a long time; mention is made in the laſt chapter of the ſecond book. 
in contradiſtinction to thoſe that ſoon terminate, and The Chronicles, or Paraleipomena, are an abridye. 
are called acute. ment of all the ſacred hiſtory, from the beginning of 


CHRONICLE, in matters of literature, a. ſpecies the Jewiſh nation to their firſt return from the capti- 
or kind of hiſtory diſpoſed according to the order of vity, taken out of thoſe books of the Bible which we 
time, and agreeing in moſt reſpects with annals. See ſtill have, and out of other annals which the author 
ANNALS. | had then by him. The deſign of the writer was to 

Bouks of CHRONICLES, a canonical writing of the give the Jews a ſeries of their hiſtory, The firſt + 
Old Teſtament. It is uncertain which were written book relates the riſe and propagation of the people of 
firit, The Beos of Kings, or The Chroxicles, fince they Iſrael from Adam, and gives a punctual and exact ac- 
each refer to the other. However it be, the latter count of the reign of David. The ſecond book ſets 
is often more full and comprehenſive than the former. down the progreſs and end of the kingdom of Judah, 
Whence the Greek interpreters call theſe two books to the very year of their return from the Babyloniſh 
Hapanurouerz, Supplements, Additions, becauſe they captivity. 
contain ſome circumſtances which are omitted in the CHRONOGRAM, a ſpecies of falſe wit, conſiſting 
other hiſtorical books. The Jews make but one book in this, that a certain date or epocha is expreſſed by 
of the Chronicles, under the title of Dibre- Hatamim, numeral letters of one or more verſes ; ſuch is that 
i. e. Journals or Annals. Ezra is generally believed which makes the motto of a medal ſtruck by Guſtavus 
to be the author of theſe books. It is certain they Adolphus in 1622: 
were written after the end of the Babyloniſh capti- ChrItVs DVX; ergo trIV MphVs. 


— 


1 


J!! K 


S the ſcience that teaches the method of mea- therefore, obliged to make uſe of expreſſions that 
ſuring time and diſtinguiſhing its parts. It is were to them intelligible. The ſcriptures were more- 
more difficult, than may at firſt appear, to deter- over given to mankind to ſerve them as guides in 
mine the preciſe idea, and clearly to explain the matters of religion, and not to teach them aſtronomy ; 
| nature, of time, That ingenious and ſubtile impo- of which were they ignorant, they would be obliged 
{tor Mahomet has given in his Alcoran ſome traces to believe, for example, that the fun moves round 

of very refined ideas of this ſubje&t. But, leaving the earth, and that it was ſtopped, though a thouſand 

'F theſe metaphyſical reſearches, we thall content our- times greater than the whole terreſtrial globe, by the 
| $ ſelves with ſaying, that by ie we here mean the deſire of Joſhua at Gibeon; and that the moon halted 


duration and ſucceſſion of created beings. To deter- in the valley of Ajalon, &c. : all which is directly con- 
mine a fixed and ſenſible meaſure of duration, it is trary to the eternal laws of nature, and therefore, ta- 
\ we - neceſſary to find ſome motion that is conſtantly uni- ken in the ſtrict letter, cannot be true. But who 
form, which may ſerve as a ſcale for: that meaſure, knows what means Providence may have employed 
From the creation of the world, it has been obſerved to produce theſe appearances ? Without making fur- 
that the courſes of the heavenly bodies afford the moſt ther inquiry into theſe matters, let us acknowledge 
univerſal meaſure of motion to all the inhabitants of the goodneſs of the Holy Spirit that has vouchſafed to 
We the earth. As it was originally imagined that the ſun ſpeak to mankind in a language adapted to their ca- 
turned round the earth, his annual and diurnal revo- pacities, in pointing out the path that leads to eternal 
lutions were fixed on for the common meaſure of felicity ; where thoſe dark clouds which now ſurround 
time; and by this meaſure they divided the duration the human underſtanding ſhall be diſperſed, and it 
of beings into years, months, weeks, days, hours, mi- will then perhaps diſcover many of thoſe -poſitions to 
nutes, and ſeconds, It may ſeem ſtrange to an aſtro- be errors which philoſophers and aſtronomers now 
nomer, or chronologiſt, to read, in the firſt chapter regard as axioms or inconteſtable truths. | 
of Geneſis, that God did not create the fun, moon, The term chrenology, when taken in its full ex- 
and ſtars, till the fourth day, and that there were days tent, has two objects: the firſt is the meaſuring of 
and nights before there was any ſun. But who can time and its different diviſions. This part of chrono: 
ſay what is there preciſely meant by the word day? logy is regulated by aſtronomical calculation, and con. 
Moſes, who lived about 3000 years after the creation, ſequently makes a part of mathematics; and it is by 
wrote the origin and hiſtory pf the Jews. In order this method that we are enabled to make complete ca- 
to which, he recurred to the origin of all things: he lendars or almanacs. The ſecond part of chronology 
began with the creation itſelf : but he wrote to men; conſiſts in fixing the dates of all thoſe events that are 
and to men who were even leſs enlightened than we related in hiſtory, and of ranging them in the ſeveral 


arc, elpecially in matters of aſtronomy. He was, diviſions of time in which they occurred: and by ag 
me 
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C HR O N 
means chronology becomes one of the eſſential parts 

f hiſtory. This ſecond part draws its principles from 
rh firſt ; but it has need of other ſupports, as of cri- 
ticilm, of the teſtimony of authors, of ancient coins, 
medals, inſcriptions, Se. of ſuch epochs in hiſtory as 
are inconteſtable ; of eclipſes of the ſun and moon, 
and other aſtronomical obſervations, &c. The ſub- 
ject of the firſt part has been treated under ASTR0- 
Cay: That of the /econd falls to be conlidered in 
the preſent article. 5 


Of HisTortc CHRONOLOGY. 


It is in this ſcience that Julius Africanus, Euſebius- 


ſarea, George Cyncelle, John of Antioch, Denis, 
2 Cluvier, Galviſius, Uſher, Simſon, John Mar- 
ſham, and many other learned men, have excelled. 
It conſiſts of four principal parts, that form the foun- 
dations on which all its learned reſearches reſt. Theſe 
are, 

1. Aſtronomic obſervations, and particularly on the 
eclipſes of the ſun and moon, combined with the cal- 
culations of mathematic chronology on the different 
eras and years of different nations. 

2. The teſtimonies of credible authors. 

3. Thoſe epochs in hiſtory which are ſo determined 
and evident that no one has ever conteſted them. 

4. Ancient medals, coins, monuments, and inſcrip- 
tions. 

We ſhall examine theſe four principal parts in the 
order they here ſtand; and conclude with ſome re- 
flections on the uncertainty that ſtill reigns, notwith- 
ſtanding theſe lights, in chronological hiſtory. 


I. 


It is with great reaſon that the eclipſes of the ſun 
and moon, and the aſpects of the other planets, have 
been called public and celeſtial characters of the times, 
as their calculations afford chronologers infallible proofs 
of the preciſe epochs in which a great number of the 
molt ſignal events in hiſtory have occurred. So that 
in chronological matters we cannot make any great 
progrels, if we are ignorant of the uſe of aſtronomic 
tables, and the calculation of eclipſes. The ancients 
regarded the latter as prognoſtics of the fall of em- 
pires, of the loſs of battles, of the death of monarchs, 
&c. Andit is to this ſuperſtition, to this wretched 
Ignorance, that we happily owe the vaſt labour that 
lultorians have taken to record ſo great a number of 
them. The moſt able chronologers have collected 
them with {till greater labour. Calviſius, for example, 
founds his chronology on 1 44 eclipſes of the ſun, and 
127 of the moon, that he ſays he had calculated, The 
grand conjunction of the two ſuperior planets, Saturn 
and Jupiter, which, according to Kepler, occurs once 
in 80 years in the ſame point of the zodiac, and which 
we happened only eight times ſince the-creation, (the 
8 in the month of December 1603), may alſo 
d 1 chronology with inconteſtable proofs. The 
” N. be ſaid of the tranſit of Venus over the ſun, 


uch has been obſerved in our days, and all the other 
uncommon 


celeſtial 22 of the planets. But among theſe 

„ e characters of times, there are alſo 

noverthelef civil or artificial, and which, 
Vor. III. depend on aſtronomic calculation. 


aa. 


Such are the ſolar and lunar cycles; the Roman 


indiction; the feaſt of Eaſter; the biſſextile year; the 
jubilees; the ſabbatic years; the combats and Olym- 
pic games of the Greeks; and hegira of the Maho- 
metans, &c. And to theſe may be added the periods, 
eras, epochs, and years of different nations, ancient 
and modern. We ſhall only remark on this occaſion, 
that the period or era of the Jews commences with 
the creation of the world ; that of the ancient Romans 
with the foundation of the city of Rome ; that of the 
Greeks at the eſtabliſhment of the Olympic games ; 
that of Nebuchadnezzar, with the advancement of 
the firſt king of Babylon to the throne ; the Yezde- 
gerdic years, with the laſt king of the Perſians of 
that name; the hegira of the Turks with the flight 
of Mahomet from Mecca to Medina, Cc. The year 
of the birth of Chriſt was the 4713**® year of the 
Julian period, according to the common method of 
reckoning. Aſtronomical chronology teaches us to 
calculate the preciſe year of the Julian period in which 


each of theſe epochs happened. See ASTRONOMY, 
Sect. xii. 


II. 


Tux teſtimony of anthors is the ſecond principal 
part of hiſtoric chronology. Though no man what- 
ever has a right to pretend to infallibility, or to 
be regarded as a ſacred oracle, it would, however, 
be making a very unjuſt judgment of mankind, to 
treat them all as dupes or impoſtors ; and it would be 


an injury offered to public integrity, were we to doubt | 


the veracity of authors univerſally eſteemed, and of 
facts that are in themſelves right worthy of belief. It 
would be even a kind of infatuation to doubt that 
there have been ſuch cities as Athens, Sparta, Rome, 
Carthage, Cc. or that Xerxes reigned in Perſia, and 
Auguſtus in Rome; whether Hannibal ever was in Italy; 
or that the emperor Conſtantine built Conſtantino- 
ple, c. The unanimous teſtimony of the moſt re- 
ſpectable hiſtorians will not admit any doubt of theſe 
matters. When an hiſtorian is allowed to be com- 
pletely able to judge of an event, and to have no in- 
tent of deceiving by his relation, his teſtimony is irre- 
cuſable. But to avoid the danger of adopting error 
for truth, and to be ſatisfied of a fact that appears 
doubtful in hiſtory, we may make uſe of the four fol- 
lowing rules, as they are founded in reaſon. 

I. We ought to pay a particular regard to the 
teſtimonies of thoſe who wrote at the ſame time the 
events happened, and that have not been contradicted 
by any cotemporary author of known authority. Who 
can doubt, for example, of the truth of the facts re- 
lated by admiral Anſon, in the hiſtory of his voyage 
round the world? The admiral ſaw all the facts there 


mentioned with his own eyes, and publiſhed his book 


when two hundred companions of his voyage were 
ſtill living in London, and could have contradicted 
him immediately, if he had given any falſe or exag- 
gerated relations, | 
2. After the cotemporary authors, we ſhould give 
more credit to thoſe who lived near the time the events 
happened, than thoſe who lived at a diſtance. 
3. Thoſe doubtful hiſtories, which are related by 
authors that are but little known, can have no weight 
1 if 
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il they are at variance with reaſon, or eſtabliſhed 
tradition, 

4. We muſt diſtruſt the truth of a hiſtory that is re- 
lated by modern authors, when they do not agree a- 
mong themſelves in ſeveral circumitances, nor with 
ancient hiſtorians, who are to be regarded as original 
ſources. We ſhould eſpecially doubt the truth of thoſe 
brilliant portraits, that are drawn at pleaſure by ſuch 
as never knew the perſons they are intended for, and 
even made ſeveral centuries after their deceale. 

The moſt pure and molt fruitful ſource of ancient 
hiſtory is doubtleſs to be found in the Holy Bible. Let 
us here for a moment ceaſe to regard it as divine, and 
let us preſume to conſider it as a common hiſtory. 
Now, when we regard the writers of the books of the 
Old Teſtament, and conſider them ſometimes as au- 
thors, ſometimes as ocular witneſſes, and ſometimes 
as reſpectable hiſtorians ; whether we reflect on the 
ſimplicity of the narration, and the air of truth that 
is there conſtantly viſible ; or, when we conſider the 
care that the people, the governments, and the 
learned men of all ages have taken to preſerve the 
true text of the Bible; or that we have regard to the 
happy conformity of the chronology of the holy ſcrip- 
tures with that of prophane hiſtory ; or, if we obſerve 
the admirable harmony that is between theſe books 
and the moſt reſpectable hiſtorians, as Joſephus and 
others: and laſtly, when we conſider that the books 
of the holy ſcripture furniſh us alone with an accurate 
hiſtory of the world from the creation, through the 
line of patriarchs, judges, kings and princes of the 
Hebrews ; and that we may, by its aid, form an al- 
moſt entire ſeries of events down to the birth of 
Chriſt, or the time of Auguſtus, which comprehends a 
ſpace of about 4000 years, ſome ſmall interruptions 
excepted, and which are eaſily ſupplied by profane 
hiſtory : when all theſe reflections are juſtly made, 
we muſt conſtantly allow that the fcriptures form 
a book which merits the firſt rank among all the 
ſources of ancient hiſtory. It has been objected, that 
this book contains contradictions ; but the moſt able 
interpreters have reconciled theſe ſeeming contradic- 
tions. It has been faid, that the * of the 
Hebrew text and the Vulgate, do not agree with the 
chronology of the verſion of the Septuagint ; but the 
foundeſt critics have ſhown that they may be made to 


agree. It has been obſerved, moreover, that the 


icriptures abound with miracles and prodigies ; but 
they are miracles that have really happened: and 
what ancient hiitory is there that is not filled with 
miracles and other inarvellous events? Aud do we for 
that reject their authority? Cannot the true God be 
{ppoled to have performed thoſe miracles which 
Pagan hiſtorians have attributed to their falſe divini- 
ries? Muſt we pay no regard to the writings of 
Livy, becauſe his hiſtory contains many fabulous re- 
lations ? | 


III. 


THe epochs form the third principal part of chro- 
nology. Theſe are thoſe fixed points in hiſtory that 
have never been conteſted, and of which there can, 
in fact, be no doubt. Chronologers fix on the events 
that are to ſerve as epochs, in a manner quite arbi- 
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trary ; but this is of little conſequence ; 
p34 of theſe epochs agree, and that 4 — 
tradiction in the facts themſelves. When we come 
to treat expreſsly on hiſtory, we mall mention, in our 
progreſs, all the principal epochs, = 

: IV. 


ME pars, monuments, and inſcriptions, form the 
fourth and laſt principal part of chronology, It i 
ſcarce more than 150 years ſince cloſe application has 
been made to the ſtudy of theſe; and we owe to the 
celebrated Spanheim the preateſt obligatians, for the 
progreſs that is made in this method; his excel 
lent work, De preſtantia et uſu numiſmatum anti. 
quorum, has ſhown the great advantages of it; and 
it is evident that theſe monuments are the moſt au- 
thentic witneſſes that can be produced. It is by the 
aid of medals that M. Vaillant has compoſed his judi- 
cious hiſtory of the kings of Syria, from the time of 
Alexander the Great to that of Pompey : they have 
been, moreover, of the greateſt ſervice in elucidating 
all ancient hiſtory, eſpecially that of the Romans; and 
even ſometimes that of the middle age. Their uſe is 
more fully ſpoken of in the article MEpats, What 
we here ſay of medals, is to be underitood equally, in 
its full force, of ancient inſcriptions, and of all other 
authentic monuments that have come down to us : as 
the famous Arundel marbles, which the earl of Arun» 
del (from whom they have been denominated) pur- 
chaſed from the Turks in the Levant, by William 
Petre, whom he ſent thither for that purpoſe. Theſe 
marbles, which were ranged at London in the rooms 
and garden of that nobleman, on the border of the 
Thames, were found in the ifland of Paros; and con- 
tain a chronicle, wherein the principal epochs of the 
biſtory of the Athenians are exactly. and diſtinctiy 
marked, from the firſt year of the reign of Cecrops, 
which began 1582 years before the Chriſtian era. 
John Selden compoſed 2 book in 1629, the title of 
which is Marmora Arundelliana, wherein he explains 
theſe valuable antiquities. 

Every reader, endowed with a juſt diſcernment, 
will readily allow that theſe four parts of chronology 
afford clear lights, and are excellent guides to con- 
duct us through the thick darkneſs of antiquity. That 
impartiality, however, which directs us to give a 
faithful relation of that which is true and falſe, of the 
certainty and uncertainty of all the ſciences, obliges 
us here freely to confeſs, that theſe guides are not in. 
fallible, nor the proofs that they aftord mathematical 
demonſtrations. In fact, with regard to hiſtory in 
general, and ancient hiſtory in particular, ſometbirg 
muſt be always left to conjecture and hiſtoric faith. It 
would be an offence againſt common probity, Were 
we to ſuffer ourſelves to paſs over in ſilence thoſe 
objections which authors of the greateſt reputation 
have made againſt the certainty of chronology- we 
ſhall extract them from their own Works; and Ve 
hope that there is no magiſtrate, theologian, ot an 
blic profeſſor in Europe, who would be mean my 
to accuſe us of a crime, for not unworthily dilgullug 
the truth. i 10 

1. The prodigious difference there is between ©* 

ono 


Septuagint Bible and the Vulgate, in point of 2 


* 


el log, 
7 


occaſions an embarraſſment, . which is the more 
ficult to avoid, as We cannot poſitively ſay on which 
fide the error lies. The Greek Bible counts, for ex- 
ample, from the creation of the world to the birth of 
Abraham, 1500 years more than the Hebrew and La- 
tin Bibles, CC. 2. How difficult is ĩt to aſcertain the 
years of the judges of the Jewiſh nation, in the Bible? 
What darkneſs is ſpread over the ſucceffion of the 
kings of Judah and Iſrael ? The calculation of time is 
there ſo inaccurate, that the ſcripture never marks if 
they are current or complete years. For we cannot 
ſuppoſe that a patriarch, judge, or king, lived ex- 
actly 60, 90, too, or 969 years, without any odd 
months or days. 3. The different names that the 
Aſſyrians, Egyptians, Perſians, and Greeks, have gi- 
ven to the ſame prince, have contributed not a little 
to embarraſs all ancient chronology: Three or four 
princes have borne the name of Atfuerns; though they 
had alſo other names. If we did not know that Na- 
bucodonoſor, Nabucodrofor, and Nabucolaſſar, were 


the ſame name, or the name of the ſame man, we 


ſhould ſcarcely believe it. Sargon is Sennacherib ; 
Ozias is Azarias ; Sedecias ts Mathanias ; Joachas is 
alſo called Sellum ; Aſaraddon, which is pronounced 
indifferently Efarhaddon and Aſarhaddon, is called 
Aſenaphar by the Cuthzans; and by an oddity of which 
we do not know the origin, Sardanapalns is called 
by the Greeks Tenos Concoleros. 4. There remain 
to us but few monuments of the firſt monarchs of the 
world. Numberleſs books have been loſt, and thoſe 
which have come down to us are mutilated or altered 
by tranſcribers. The Greeks began to write very 
late. Herodotus, their firſt hiſtorian, was of a credu- 
lous diſpoſition, and believed all the fables that were 
related by the Egyptian prieſts. The Greeks were 
in general vain, partial, and held no nation in eſteem 
but their own. The Romans were ſtil] more inſatu- 
ated with notions of their. own merit and grandeur : 
their hiſtorians were altogether as unjuſt as was their 
ſenate, toward other nations that were frequently far 
more reſpectable. 5. The eras, the years, the periods 
and epochs, were not the ſame in each nation; and 
they, moreover, began at different ſeaſons of the year. 
All this has thrown ſo much obſcurity over chronolo- 
gy, that it appears to be beyond all human capacity 
totally to diſperſe it. 

Chriſtianity itſelf had ſabſiſted near 1200 years, 
before they knew preciſely how many years had 
paſſed ſince the birth of our Saviour. They ſaw 
clearly that the vulgar era was defective, but it was 
long time before they could comprehend that it re- 


_ quired four whole years to make up the true period. 


Abbe Denis the Little, who, in the year 532, was 
the firſt among the Chriſtians, to form the era of that 
grand epoch, and to count the years from that time, 
in order to make their chronology altogether Chriſ- 
man, erred in his calculation, and led all Europe into 
lis error. They count 132 contrary opinions of diffe- 
rent authors concerning the year in which the Meſſiah 
«ppeared on the earth. M. Vallemont names 64 of 
I and all celebrated writers. Among all theſe 
wn 3, however, there is none that reckon more 
. 7000, nor leſs than 3700 years. But even this 
erence is enormous. The moſt moderate fix the 
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birth of Chriſt in the 000th year of the world. The 
reaſons, however,.on which they found their opinion, 


appear to be ſufficiently arbitrary. 


Be theſe matters, however, as they may, the 
wiſdom of Providence has ſo diſpoſed all things, 
trat there remain ſufficient lights to enable us nearty 
to connect the ſeries of events: for in the firſt 2000 
years of the world, where profane hiſtory is defec- 
tive, we have the chronology of the Bible to direct 
us; and after that period, where we find more obſcu- 
rity in the chronology of the holy ſcriptures, we have, 
on the other hand, greater lights from profane au- 
thors. It is at this period that begin the time Which 
Varro calls hiſtoric : as, ſince the time of the Olym- 
piads, the truth of fach events as have happened 
ſhines clear in hiſtory. Chronology, therefore, draws 
its principal lights from hiftory ; and, in return, ſerves 
it as a guide, Referring the reader, therefore, to 
the article HisToxr, and the Chart thereto annexed, 
we ſhall conclade the preſent article with 


A CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE of Remarkable Events, 
Diſcoveries, and Inventions, from the Creation 10 
the preſent Time, | 


Bef. Chriſt, 

4004 THE creation of the world, and Adam and Eve. 

4003 The birth of Cain, the firſt who was born of a 
woman. 

3017 Enoch, for his piety, is tranſlated to Heaven. 

2348 The old world is deſtroyed by a deluge which 
continued 377 days. 

2247 The Tower of Babel is built about this time by 
Noah's poſterity, upon which God miraculouſly 
confounds their language, and thus diſperſes 
them into different nations. 

About the ſame time, Noah is, with great pro- 
bability, ſuppoſed to have parted from his re- 
bellious offspring, and to have led a colony of 
fome of the more tractable into the eaſt, and 
there either he or one of his ſucceſſors to have 
founded the ancient Chineſe monarchy. 

2234 The celeſtial obfervations are begun at Babylon, 
the city which firſt gave birth to learning and 
the ſciences. | 

2188 Miſraim, the ſon of Ham, founds the kingdom 
of Egypt, which laſted 1663 years, down to 
the. conqueſt of Cambyſes, in 525 before Chriſt. 

2059 Ninus, the ſon of Belus, founds the kingdom of 
Aſſyria, which laſted above looo years, and 

out of its ruins were formed the Aſſyrians of 
Babylon, thoſe of Nineveh, and the kingdom 
of the Medes. 

1921 The covenant of God made with Abram, when 
he leaves Haran to go into Canaan, which be- 
gins the 430 years of ſojourning. 

1897 The cities of Sodom and Gomora are deſtroyed 
for their wickedneſs, by fire from heaven. 

18 56 The kingdom of Argos, in Greece, beyins un- 
der Inachus. 

1822 Memnon, the Egyptian, invents the letters. 

1715 Prometheus firſt ſtruck fire from flints. 

1635 Joſeph dies in Egypt, which concludes the 
book of Geneſis, containing a period of 2369 
years. 8 
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1574 Aaron born in Egypt; 1490, appointed by God 
firſt high-prieſt of the Iſraelites. 

1571 Moles, brother to Aaron, born in Egypt, and 
adopted by Pharaoh's daughter, who educates 
him in all the learning of the Egyptians. 

1556 Cecrops, brings a colony of Saites from Egypt 
into Attica, and begins the kingdom of Athens 
in Greece, 

1546 Scamander comes from Crete into Phrygia, and 
begins the kingdom of Troy. 

1493 Cadmus carried the Phenician letters into Greece, 
and built the citadel of Thebes. 

1491 Moles performs a number of miracles in Egypt, 
and departs from that kingdom, together with 
600,000 Iſraelites, beſides children, which 
compleated the 430 years of ſojourning. They 
miraculouſly paſs through the Red Sea, and 
come to the deſert of Sinai, where Moſes re- 
ceives from God, and delivers to the people, the 
Ten Commandments, and the other laws, and 
ſets up the tabernacle, and in it the ark of the 
covenant. 

1435 The firſt ſhip that appeared in Greece, was 
brought from Egypt by Danaus, who arrived 
at Rhodes, and brought with him his fifty 


daughters. ws | 
1453 The firſt Olympic games celebrated at Olympia 
in Greece. 


1452 The Pentateuch, or five firſt books of Moſes, 
are written in the land of Moab, where he 
died the year following, aged 110. 

1451 The Iſraelites, after ſojourning in the Wilder- 
neſs forty years, and led under Joſhua into the 
land of Canaan, where they fix themſelves, 
after having ſubdued the natives; and the pe- 
riod of the ſabbatical year commences. 

1406 Iron is found in Greece, from the accidental 
burning of the woods. 

1198 The rape of Helen by Paris, which, in 1193, 
gave riſe, to the Trojan war, and fiege of 
Troy, by the Greeks, which continued ten 
years, when that city was taken and burnt. 

1048 David is ſole king of Iſrae). 

2004 The Temple is folemnly dedicated by Solomon. 
896 Elijah, the prophet, is tranſlated to Heaven. 
894 Money firſt made of gold and filver at Argos. 
869 The city of Carthage, in Aſrica, founded by 

queen Dido. 

214 The kingdom of Macedon begins. 

753 ra of the building of Rome in Italy by Romu- 

lus, firſt king of the Romans, 

720 Samaria taken, after three years ſiege, and the 
kingdom of Iſrael finiſhed, by Salmanaſar, king 
of Aſſyria, who carries the ten tribes into cap- 
tivity. | 

The fit eclipſe of the moon on record, 

658 Byzantium (now Conſtantinople) built by a co- 
lony of Athenians. 

604 By order of Necho, king of Egypt, ſome Phe- 
nicians failed from the Red Sea round Aſrica, 

and returned by the Mediterranean. 

6co Thales, of Miletus, travels into Egypt, conſults 
the prieſts of Memphis, acquires the know- 
ledge of geometry, aſtronomy, and philoſo- 


phy; returns to»Greece, calculates ec; 
gives general notions of the univer 
maintains that an only ſupreme Intelligence 
regulates all its motions. | . 
Maps, globes, and the ſings of the Zodiac, in. 
vented by Anaximander, the ſcholar of Thales 

597 Jehoiakin, king of Judah, is carried away cap. 
tive, by Nebuchadnezzar, to Babylon. 

587 The city of Jeruſalem taken, after a ſiege of 
18 months. 

562 The firſt comedy at Athens ated upon a move. 
able ſcaffold. | 

559 Cyrus the firſt king of Perſia. 

538 The kingdom of Babylon finiſhed ; that city be. 
ing taken by Cyrus, who, in 536, gives an 

_ edict for the return of the Jews, 

535 The firſt tragedy was acted at Athens, on a 
waggon, by Theſpis. 

526 Learning is _ encouraged at Athens, and 
a public library firſt founded. 

515 The ſecond temple at Jeruſalem is finiſhed un- 
der Darius. | 

509 Tarquin, the ſeventh and laſt king of the Ro- 
mans, is expelled, and Rome is governed by 
two conſuls, and other republican magiſtrates, 
till the battle of Pharſalia, being a ſpace of 
461 years. | 

504 Sardis taken and burnt by the Athenians, which 
gave occaſion tothe Perſian invaſion of Greece, 

486 Aichylus, the Greek poet, firſt gains the prize 
of tragedy. 

481 Xerxes the Great, king of Perſia, begins his 
expedition againſt Greece. 

458 Ezra is ſent trom Babylon to Jeruſalem, with 
the captive jews and the veſſels of gold and 
ſilver, Cc. being ſeventy weeks of years, or 
490 years before the crucifixion of our Saviour. 

454 The Romans ſend to Athens for Solon's laws. 

451 The Decemvirs created at Rome, and the laws 
of the twelve tables compiled and ratiheg. 

430 The hiſtory of the Old Teſtament finiſhes about 
this time. | 

Malachi the laſt of the prophets. | 
400 Socrates, the founder of moral philoſophy among 
| the Greeks, believes the immortality of the 
foul, a ſtate of rewards and puniſhments; for 
which, and other ſublime doctrines, he is put 
to death by the Athenians, who ſoon after re- 
pent, and erect to his memory a ſtatue ot brals. 

331 Alexander the Great, king of Macedon, con- 
quers Darius, king of Perla, and other nations 
of Aſia. 323, Dies at Babylon, and his em- 
pire is divided by his generals into four king- 
doms, 

285 Dionyſius, of Alexandria, began his aſtronomical 
æra on Monday June 26, being the firſt who 
found the exact ſolar year to conſiſt of 365 
days, 5 hours, and 49 minutes. X 

284 Ptolemy Philadelphus, king of Egypt, employs 
72 interpreters to tranſlate the Old Teſtamen* 
into the Greek language, which is called the 
Septuagint. 

269 The firſt coining of ſilver at Rome. 


264 The firſt Punic war begins, and continues 23 
years. 
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ears. The chronology of the Arundelian 
marbles compoſed. | 
260 The Romans firſt concern themſelves in nayal 
affairs, and defeat the Carthaginians at ſea. 
227 Hamilcar, the Carthaginian, caules his {on Han- 
"*  nibal, at nine years old, to {wear eternal en- 
mity to the Romans. 


218 The ſecond Punic war begins, and continues 17 


years. Hannibal paſſes the Alps, and defeats 
the Romans in ſeveral battles ; but being amu- 
ſed by his women, does not improve his vic- 
tories by the ſtorming of Rome. 

190 The firſt Roman army enters Alta, and from t'.2 
ſpoils of Antiochus brings the Aſiatic luxury 
firſt to Rome. 

168 Perſeus defeated by the Romans, which ends the 
Macedonian kingdom. 

167 The firſt library erected at Rome, of books 
brought from Macedonia. 

163 The government of Judea under the Maccabees 
begins, and continues 126 years. 

145 Carthage, the rival to Rome, is razed to the 
ground by the Romans. 

125 The hiſtory of the Apocrypha ends. 

52 Julius Czlar makes his firſt expedition into 
Britain. 

47 The battle of Pharſalia, between Cæſar and 
Pompey, in which the latter is defeated: 

The Alexandrian library, conſiſting of 400,000 
valuable books, burnt by accident. 

45 The war of Africa, in which Cato kills himſelf. 

The folar year introduced by Cæſar. 

44 Cæſar, the greateſt of the Roman conquerors, 
after having fought fifty pitched battles, and 
ſlain 1,192,000 men, is killed in the ſenate- 
houſe by conſpirators. 

31 The battle of A*tium fought, in which Mark 
Anthony and Cleopatra are totally defeated by 
Octavius, nephew to Julius Cæſar. 

30 Alexandria, in Egypt, is taken by Octavius, upon 
which Anthony and Cleopatra put themſelves 
to death, and Egypt is reduced to a Roman 
province. 

27 Octavius, by a decree of the ſenate, obtains the 
title of Auguſtus Cæſar, and an abſolute ex- 
emption from the laws, and is properly the 
hrit Roman emperor. 

5 Rome at this time is fifty miles in circumfe- 
rence, and contains 463,000 men fit to bear 
arms, 


The temple of Janus is ſhut by Auguſtus, as an 
emblem of univerſal peace, and 


JEVS CHRIST is born, on Monday, Decem- 
er 25. 


bh ———Diiputes with the Doctors in the Temple ; 


27 —1s baptized in the wilderneſs by John, 


33 —and crucified on Friday, April 3. at 3 o'clock 
P.M. his reſurrection on Sunday, April 5; his 
Alceniion, Thurſday May 14. 

35 St Paul converted. | 

39 St Matthew writes his Goſpel. 
Pontius Pilate kills himſelf. 

45 The name of Chriſtians firſt 


iven at Antioch to 
tne followers of Chriſt. S | 


274 Silk firſt brought from India; the manufaRory 


43 Claudius Cæſar's expedition into Britain. 
44 St Mark writes his Goſpel. 


49 London is founded by the Romans ; 368, ſur- 


rounded by ditto with a wall, ſome parts of 


which are {till obſervable. 
51 Caractacus, the Britiſh king, is carried in chains 
ro Rome. 


52 The council of the Apoſtles at Jeruſalem. 
55 St Luke writes his goſpel, | 


59 The emperor Nero puts his mother and brother 
| to death. 


Perſecutes the Druids in Britain. 

61 Boadicia, the Britiſh queen, defeats the Romans; 
but is conquered ſoon after by Suctonius, go- 
vernor of Britain. 

62 St Paul is ſent in bonds to Rome—writes his 
epiſtles between 51 and 66. 

63 The Acts of the Apoſtles written. 

_ Chriſtianity is ſuppoſed to be introduced into 
Britain by St Paul or ſome of his diſciples about 
this time. 

64 Rome ſet on fire, and burned for fix days; upon 


which began (under Nero) the firſt perſecution 
againſt the Chriſtians. 


67 St Peter and St Paul put to death, 

70 While the factious Jews are deſtroying one an- 
other with mutual fury, Titus, the Roman ge- 
neral, takes Jeruſalem, which is razed to the 
ground, and the plough made to pals over it. 


83 The philoſophers expelled Rome by Domitian. 


85 Julius Agricola, governor of South-Britain, to 
protect the civilized Britains from the incur- 
ſions of the Caledonians, builds a line of forts 
between the rivers Forth and Clyde ; defeats 
the Caledonians under Galgacus on the Gram- 
pian hills; and firſt ſails round Britain, which 
he diſcovers to be an iſland, 


96 St John the evangeliſt wrote his Revelation 


his Goſpel in 97. 


121 The Caledonians reconquer from the Romans all 


the ſouthern parts of Scotland ; upon which the 
emperor Adrian builds a wall between New- 
caſtle and Carliſle ; but this alſo proving inef- 
fectual, Pollius Urbicus, the Roman genera], 
about the year 144, repairs Apricola's forts 
which he joins by a wall four yards thick. 


135 The ſecond Jewiſh war ends, when they were 


all bamſhed Jadea. 


139 Juſtin: writes his firſt Apology for the Chriſtians, 
141 A number of hereſies appear about this time. 
152 The emperor Antoninus Pius ſtops the perſecu- 


tion againſt the Chriſtians, 


217 The Septuagint found in a caſk. 
222 About this time the Roman empire begins to 


ſink under its own weight. The Barbarians 
begin their eruptions, and the Goths have an- 
nual tribute not to moleſt the empire. 


260 Valerius is taken priſoner by Sapor, king of 


Perſia, and flead alive. 
of it introduced into Europe by fome monks, 


551; firſt worn by the clergy in England, 
1534. 


291 Two emperors and two Cæſars march to defend 


the 


1957 


Aft. Chriſt. 
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the four quarters of rhe empirs. 


306 Conſtantine the Great begins his reign. 


308 Cardinals firſt began. 

313 The tenth perſecution ends by an edict of Con- 
ſtantine, who favours the Chriſtians, and gives 
full liberty to their religion. 

314 Three biſhops, or fathers, are ſent from Britain 
to aſſiſt at the council of Arles. 

325 The firſt general council at Nice, when 318 fa- 
thers attended, againſt Arius, the founder of 
Arianiſm, where was compoled the famous 
Nicene Creed, which we attribute to them. 

328 Conſtantine removes the ſeat of empire from 
Rome to Byzantium, which is-thereafter cal- 
led Conſtantinople. 1 „ 

orders all the heathen temples to be 
deſtroyed. 

363 The Roman emperor Julian, ſurnamed the A- 
poſtate, endeavours in vain to rebuild the 
temple of Jeruſalem. 

364 The Roman empire is divided into the eaſtern 
(Conſtantinople the capital) and weſtern, (of 
which Rome continued to be the capital), each 
being now under the government of different 
emperors. 


300 Bells invented by biſhop Paulinus, of Campaguia. 


404 The kingdom of Caledonia or Scotland revives 
under Fergus. 

406 The dy, of Alans, and Suevi, ſpread into 
France and Spain, by a conceſſion of Honor ius, 
emperor of the Welt. 

410 Rome taken and plundered by Alaric, king of the 
Viii-Goths. | 

412 The Vandals begin their kingdom in Spain. 

420 The kingdom of France begins upon the Lower 
Rhine, under Pharamond. 

426 The Romans, reduced to extremities at home, 
withdraw their troops from Britain, and never 
return; adviſing the Britons to arm in their 
own defence, and truſt to their own valour. 

446 The Britons, now left to themſelves, are greatly 
haraſſed by the Scots and Picts, upon which 
they once more make their complaint to the 
Romans, (which they entitle, The Groans of 
the Britons), but receive no aſſiſtance from 
that quarter. 

447 Attila (ſurnamed the Scourge of God) with his 
Huns ravage the Roman empire. 

449 Vortigern, king of the Britons, invites the Sax- 

ons into Britain, againſt the Scots and Picts. 


455 The Saxons having repulled the Scots and Pitts 


invite over more of their countrymen, and be- 
gin to eſtabliſh themſelves in Kent, under 
Hengilt. | 

476 The weſtern empire is finiſhed, 523 years after 
the battle of Pharſalia; upon the ruins of 
which ſeveral new ſtates ariſe in Italy and 

other parts, conſiſting of Goths, Vandals, Huns, 

and other barbarians, under whom literature 
is extinguiſhed, and the works of the learned 
are deſtroyed. | 

496 Clovis, king of France, baptized, and Chriſtia- 
nity begins in that kingdom. 

508 Prince Arthur begins his reign over the Britons, 
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513 Conſtantitiople beſieged by Vitallanus 

; fleet is burnt by 12 of 4 + Whoſe Aft. Chi a 

516 The computing of time by the Chriſtian # JS 

ee, by Dionyſius the monk. Mm 

5 e codex of juſtinian, the eaſte ; 

29 publiſhed. 'J , rn emperor, is 

557 A terrible plague all over Eu 
* near fey year! * 

58 ge to be oye about this time ivltaly 

5 uguſtin the monk comes into A 

Tn — monks. | "gland with 

606 Here begins the power of the 

conceſſions of Phocas, emperor & ſic Ang 

622 Mahomet, the falſe prophet, flies from Mecez 
to Medina, in Arabia, in the 44th year of his 
age, and 10th of his miniſtry, when he laid 
the foundation of the Saracen empire, and from 
whom the Mabometan princes to this da 
claim their deſcent. His followers renin, 
their time from this æra, which in Arabic is 
called hegira, i. e. the Flight,” 

637 Jeruſalem is taken by the Saracens or followers 

of Mahomet. 

640 Alexandria in Egypt is taken by ditto, and the 
grand library there burnt by order of Omar 
their caliph or prince. | 

653 The Saracens now extend their conqueſts on 
every ſide, and retaliate the barbarities of the 
Goths and Vandals upon their poſterity, 

664 Glaſs invented in England by Benalt a monk, 

.685 The Britons, after a brave ſtruggle of near 150 
years, are totally expelled by the Saxons, and 

drove into Wales and Cornwall. 

713 The Saracens conquer Spain. 

726 The: controverſy about images begins, and oc- 
caſions many inſurrections in the eaſtern em- 
pire. 

748 The computing of years from the birth of Chriſt 
began to be uſed in hiſtory. 

749 The race of Abbas became. caliphs of the Sara- 
cens, and encourage learning. 

762 The city of Bagdad upon the Tigris, is made 
_ capital for the caliphs of the houſe of Ab- 

as. 

800 Charlemagne, king of France, begins the em- 
pire of Germany, afterwards called the Welt- 
ern empire; gives the preſent names to the 
winds and months; endeavours to reſtore learn- 
ing in Europe, but mankind are not yet diſpo- 

ſed for it, being ſolely engroſſed in military 
enterprizes. | 

826 Harold, king of Denmark, dethroned by his 
ſubjects, for being a Chriſtian. 7 

828 Egbert, king of Weſſex, unites the heptarchy, 
by the name of England. 

836 The Flemings trade to Scotland for fin. 

838 The Scots and Picts have a deciſive battle, n 
which the former prevail, and both kingdoms 
are united by Kenneth, which begins the {- 
cond period of the Scottiſh hiſtory. 

867 The Danes begin their ravages in England. 

896 Alfred the Great, after ſubduing the Dapiſh in- 
vaders, (againſt whom he fought 56 battle 


. f laws; 
by ſea and land), compoſes bis body cike 


= 


. divides England into counties, hundreds, ty- 
univerſity of Oxford about this time. 
NB Af Cantionnge Fonnerk, 
26 The Saracen empire is divided by uſurpation 
, into ſeven kingdums. | 
975 Pope Boniface VII. is depoſed and baniſhed for 
his erimes. F 
979 Coronation oath firſt uſed in England. 
Juries firſt inſtituted in ditto. - 5 
1 The figures in arithmetic are brought into Eu- 
rope by the Saracens from Arabia; letters of 
the alphabet were hitherto uſed. 
96 Otho III. makes tlie empire of Germany elec- 
tive. | 4 013 4. 
99 Boleſlaus, the firſt king of Poland. 

1000 Paper made of 'catton rags was in uſe; that of 
linen rags in 1170: the manufactory introdu- 
ced into England at Darttord, 1588. 

1005 All the old churches are rebuilt: about this time 
in a new manner of architecture. 

1015 Children forbidden by law to be fold by their 
parents in England... * 

1017 Canute, king of Denmark, gets poſſeſſion of 

England. . 

1040 The Danes, after ſeveral engagements with va- 
rious ſucceſs, are about this tiine driven out of 
Scotland, and never again return in a hoſtile 
manner. | | f 

1041 The Saxon line reſtored under Edward the 
Confeſſor. = | 

1043 The Turks (a nation of adventurers from Tar- 
tary, ſerving hitherto in the armies of con- 
tending princes) become formidable, and take 
poſſeſſion of Perſia. 43-1! 

1054 Leo IX. the firſt pope that kept up an army. 

1057 Malcohn III. king of Scotland, kills the ryrant 
Macbeth at Duntinane, and marries the princeſs 
Margaret, ſiſter to Edgar Atheling. 

1065 The Tarks take Jeruſalem from the Saracens. 

1066 The conqueſt of England by William (ſurnamed 
the Baſtard) duke of Normandy, in the battle 
of Haſtings, where Harold is flain. 

1070 William introduces the feudal law. 

Muſical notes invented. | 

1075 Henry IV. emperor of Germany, and the pope, 
quarrel about the nomination of the German 
biſhops, Henry, in penance, walks barefooted 

| to the pope towards the end of January. 

1076 * of the peace firſt apppointed in Eng- 
and. er 

1030 Doomſday-book began to be compiled by order 
of William, from a furvey of all the eſtates in 
England, and finiſhed in 1086. 

The Tower of London built by ditto, to curb 


Lis Englith ſubjects; numbers of whom fly to 


Scotland, where they intreduce the Saxon or 

| Engliſh language, are protected by Malcolm, 
and have lands given them. 

1091 The Saracens in Spain, being hard preſſed by 

tue Spaniards, call to their aſſiſtance Joſeph, 

king of Morocco ; by which the Moors get 


poiteflion of all the Saracen dominions in 
Spain, | 
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ings; erects county- courts, and fonnds the ; 
things; ere oy „ 3G C1 fidels from 


1096 The firſt eruſade to the Holy Land is begun un- Aft, Chriſt. 
der ſeveral Chriſtian princes, to drive the in- 

Jeruſalem. |; «471 1 [ 

1110 Edgar Atheling, the laſt of the Saxon princes, 
dies in England, where he had been permitted 

| to reſide as a ſubject. 

1118 The order of the Knights Templars inſtituted, 

to defend the Sepulchre at Jeruſalem, and to 
protect Chriſtian ſtrangers. 

1151 The canon law collected by Gratian, a monk 

of Bologna. 

1163 Lendon 'bridge, conſiſting of 19 ſmall arches, 

firſt built of ilone. | 

1164 The Teutonic order of religious knights begins 
in Germany. 

1172 Henry II. king of England, (and firſt of the 
Plantagenets) takes poſſeſſion of Ireland; which, 
from that period, has been governed by an 

| t.nglifh viceroy, or lord lieutenant. 

1176 England is divided, by Henry, into fix circuits, 
and juſtice is diſpenſed by itinerant judges. 

1180 Glaſs windows began to be uled in private 

; bouſes in England. | | 

1181 The laws of England are digeſted about this 
time by Glanville, 

1182 Pope Alexander III. compelled the kings of 
England and France to hold the ſtirrups of his 
ſaddle when he mounted his horſe. 

1186 The great conjunction of the ſun and moon and 
all the planets in Libra, happened in September. 

1192 The battle of Aſcalon, in Judea, in Which Ri- 

- chard, king of England, defeats Saladin's ar- 
my, conſiſting of 200,000 combatants, 

1194 Dieu et mon Droit, firſt uſed as a motto by Ri- 
chard, on a victory over the French. 

1200 Chimnies were not known in England. | 

Surnames now began to be uſed ; firſt among 
the nobility. 

1208 London incorporated, and obtained their firft 
charter for electing their Lord Mayor and o- 
ther magiſtrates from king John. 

1215 Magna Charta is ſigned by king John and the 
barons of England. 

Court of common pleas eſtabliſhed. | 

1227 The Tartars, a new race of heroes, under Gin- 
gis-Kan, emerge from the northern parts of 
Aſia, over-run all the Saracen empire; and, in 
imitation of former conquerors, carry death 
and deſolation wherever they march. 

1233 The Inquiſition begun in 1204, is now truſted 
to the Dominicans. | 

The houſes of London, and other cities in Eng- 
land, France, and Germany, ſtill thatched with 
ſtraw. 

1253 The famous aſtronomical tables are compoſed 
by Alonſo, king of Caſtile. 

1258 The Tartars take Bagdad, which finiſhes the 
empire of the Saracens. 

1263 Acho, king of Norway, invades Scotland with 
160 fail, and lands 20,000 men at the mouth 
of the Clyde, who are cut to pieces by Alex- 
ander III. who recovers the weſtern illes. 

1264 The commons of England firſt ſummoned to par- 
liament about this time. 


1269 The 
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Aft. Chriſt. 1269 The Hamburgh company incorporated in Eng- 


land. 
1273 The empire of the preſent Auſtrian family be- 
ins in Germany. a a 

1282 Lewellyn, prince of Wales, defeated and killed 
by Edward I. who unites that principality to 
England. ; ; 

1284 Edward II. born at Carnarvon, is the firſt prince 
of Wales. 

1285 Alexander III. king of Scotland, dies, and that 
kingdom is diſputed by twelve candidates, who 
ſubmit their claims to the arbitration of Ed- 
ward, king of England; which lays the foun- 
dation of à long and deſolating war between 
both nations. 

1293 There is a regular ſucceſſion of Engliſh parlia- 
ments from this year, being the 22% of Ed- 
ward I. 2127 | 

1298 The preſent Turkiſh empire begins in Bithynia 
under Ottoman. 

Silver-hafted knives, ſpoons, and cups, a great 
luxury. 

Tallow candles ſo great a luxury, that ſplinters 
of wood were uſed for lights. 

Wine ſold by apothecaries as a cordial. 

1302 The mariner's compaſs invented, or improve 
by Givia, of Naples. i 

1307 The beginning of the Swiſs cantons. 

1308 The popes remove to Avignon in France for 
70 years. | 

1310 Lincoln's inn ſociety eſtabliſhed. 

1314 The battle of Bannockburn, between Edward Il. 
and Robert Bruce, which eſtabliſhes the latter 
on the throne of Scotland. 

The cardinals ſet fire tothe conclave and ſeparate. 
A vacancy in the papal chair for two years. 

1320 Gold firſt coined in Chriſtendom ; 1344 ditto in 
England. | 5 

1336 Two Brabant weavers ſettle at York, which, 
ſays Edward III. may prove of great benefit 
to us and our ſubjects. 

1337 The firſt comet whole courſe is deſcribed with 
an aſtronomical exactneſs. 

1340 Gunpowder and guns firſt invented by Swartz, 
a monk of Cologn; 1346 Edward III. had four 
pieces of cannon, which gained him the battle 
of Creſly ; 1346, bombs and mortars were in- 
vented, 

Oil painting firſt made uſe of by John Vaneck. 
Heralds college inſtituted in England. 

1244 The firſt creation to titles by patents uſed by 
Edward III. 

1346 The battle of Durham, in which David, king 
of Scots, is taken priſoner. 

1349 The order of the Garter inſtituted in England 
by Edward III. altered in 1557, and conſiſts 
of 26 knights. ; 

13 52 The Turks firſt enter Europe. 

1354 The money in Scotland till now the ſame as in 
England. 

1356 The battle of Poictiers, in which king John of 
France and his ſon are taken priſoners by Ed- 
ward the Black Prince. 

1357 Coals firſt brought to London. 
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a 8 chur ch of Rom 
about this tim e 
Lollards. 1 followers are called 


1386 A company of linen weavers fron, 
| AN eſtabliſhed in London. e 
Windſor caſtle built by Edward III 
1388 The battle of Otterburn bet 8 
| the earl of Douglas. l 


1391 Cards invented in France for the kino 
ment. n king s amuſe. 


1399 Weſtminſter abbe rebuilt and en] ad 
| minſter hall ditto. CT en 
Order of the Bath inſtituted at the coronation 


of Henry IV. renewed in 1725 ; 
38 knights, e 


1410 Guildhall, London, built. 

1411 The univerſity of St Andrew's in Scotland 
founded. 57 

1415 The battle of Agincourt gained over the 
by Henry V. 2 Englatd. 28 

1428 The ſiege of Orleans, the firſt blow to the Eng 
liſh power in France. 

1440 Printing invented by L. Koſter at Harlaem in 

Holland; brought into England by W. Cax- 

ton, a mercer of London, 1471. 

1446 The Vatican library founded at Rome. 
The ſea breaks in at Dort, in Holland, and 
and drowns 100,000 people. 

1453 Conſtantinople taken by the Turks, which ends 
the eaſtern empire, 1123 years from its dedi- 
cation by Conſtantine the Great, and 2206 
years from the foundation of Rome, 

1454 The univerſity of Glaſgow in Scotland founded, 

1460 Engraving and etching on copper invented. 

1477 The univeriity of Aberdeen in Scotland founded, 

1483 Richard III. king of England, and laſt of the 
Plantagenets, is defeated and killed at the 
battle of Boſworth, by Henry (Tudor) VII. 
which puts an end to the civil wars between 
the houſes of York and Lancaſter, after a con- 
teſt of 30 years, and the loſs of I co, oco men, 

1486 Heury eſtabliſhes fifty yeomen of the guards, 
the firſt ſtanding army. 

1489 Maps and ſea charts firſt brought to England 
by Barth. Columbus. | 

1491 William Groceyn introduces the ſtudy of the 

| Greek language into England. 

The Moors, hitherto a formidable enemy to the 
native Spaniards, are entirely ſubdued by Fer- 
dinand, and become ſubjects to that prince on 
certain conditions, which are ill obſerved by 
the Spaniards, whoſe clergy uſe the Inquiſition 
in all its tortures; and in 1609, near one 
million of the Moors are driven from Spall '0 
the oppoſite coaſt of Africa, . from whence 
they originally come. 

1492 America firſt diſcovered by Columbus, 
noeſe, in the ſervice of Spain. 
1494 Algebra 


4A, 


a Ge- 


+ chriſt. 1494 
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ebra firſt known in Europe. FS. 
7 Ag Portuguele firſt ſail to the Eaſt Indies by 
og the Cape of Good Hope. 8 | 

South America diſcovered by Americus Veſpu- 

ſius, from whom it has its name. 

1499 North America diſcovered, for Henry VII. by 
Cabot, a Venetian. | 

O Maximilian divides the empire of Germany in- 

15-0 : - 
to {ix circles, and adds _ 2 in 1512. 
hillings firſt coined in England. 

1 — introduced into England from the 
Netherlands, from whence vegetables were 
imported hitherto. r 

1513 The battle of Flowden, in which James IV. 
king of Scotland is killed, with the flower of 
his nobility. | 

1517 Martin Luther began the Reformation. 

Egypt is conquered by the Turks. : | 
1513 Magellan, in the ſervice of Spain, firſt diſcovers 
the {traits of that name in South America. 
1520 Henry VIII. for his writings in favour of popery, 

receives the title of Defender of the Faith 
from his Holinels. 

1529 The name of Proteſtant takes its riſe from the 

| reformed” proteſting againſt the church of 

Rome, at the diet of Spires in Germany. 

1534 The reformation takes place in England, under 
Henry VIII, 

1537 Religious houſes diſſolved by ditto. 

1539 The firſt Engliſh edition of the Bible authori- 
zed ; the preſent tranſlation finiſhed 1611. 

About this time cannon began to be uſed in ſhips, 

1543 Silk ſtockings firſt worn by the French king ; 
firſt worn in England by queen Eliz. 1561 ; the 
ſteel frame for weaving invented by the Rev. 
Mr Lee, of John's College, Cambridge, 1 589. 

Pins firſt uſed in England, before which time 

the ladies uſed ſkewers. | 

1544 Good lands let in England at one ſhilling per acre. 

1545 The famous council of Trent begins, and conti- 
nues 18 years 

1546 Firſt law in England eſtabliſhing the intereſt of 
money at IO per Cc2zt, : 

1549 gr lieutenants of counties inſtituted in Eng- 
and, 

1550 Horie guards inſtituted in England. 

1555 The Ruſſian company eſtabliſhed in England. 

1558 Queen | lizabeth begins her reign. | 

T1560 T og reformation in Scotland completed by John 

nox., 

1563 Knives firſt made in England. 

156g Royal Exchange firſt built. 

1572 The great maſſacre of Proteſtants at Paris. 

1579 The Dutch ſhake off the Spaniſh yoke, and the 
republic of Holland begins. | 

Enpliſh Eaſt-India company incorporated—eſta- 

bliſhed 1600. 

——- Turky company inc rated. 

1580 Sir Francis Drake ns” Fon his voya 
round the world, being the firſt Engliſh cir- 
cumnavigator. : 

1 © arochial regiſter firſt appointed in England. 

292 Pope Gregory introduces the New Stile in Ita- 


ly ; the 5th of October being counted 1 
Vol. III. LNG g 
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land. 


1587 Mary queen of Scots is beheaded by order of 
Elizabeth, after 18 years impriſonment. 
1588 The Spaniſh Armada deſtroyed by Drake and 

' other Engliſh admirals. 

Henry IV. paſſes the edict of Nantes, tolera- 
ting the Proteſtants. | 

1589 Coaches firſt introduced into England; hackney 
act 1693 ; increaſed to 1000, in 1770. 

1590 Band of penſioners inſtituted in England. 

1591 Trinity college, Dublin, founded. . 

1597 Watches firſt brought into England from Ger- 
many. | | 

1602 Decicgal arithmetic invented at Bruges. 

1603 Queen Elizabeth (the laſt of the Tudors) dies, 
and nominates James VI. of Scotland (and 
firſt of the Stuarts) as her ſucceſſor ; which 
unites both kingdoms under the name of Great 
Britain. | | 

1605 The Gunpowder-plot diſcovered at Weſtmin- 
ſter ; being a project of the Roman catholics 
to blow up the king and both houſes of Par» 
liament. 

1606 Oaths of allegiance firſt adminiſtered in Eng- 
land. | 

1608 Galileo, of Florence, firſt diſcovers the ſatel- 

lites about the planet Saturn, by the teleſcope, 

then juſt invented in Holland. 

1610 Henry IV. is murdered at Paris, by Ravaillac, 

a prieſt. | 

1611 1 firſt created in England by James J. 

1614 Napier of Marcheſton, in Scotland, invents the 
logarithms. ; 

Sir Hugh Middleton brings the new river to 
London from Ware. | 

1616 The firſt permanent ſettlement in Virginia. 

I619 W. Harvey, an Engliſhman, confirms the doc- 
trine of the circulation. of the blood, which 
had been firſt broached by Servetius, a French 
phyſician, in 1553. 

1620 The broad ſilk manufacture from raw ſilk, in- 

troduced into England. 

162: New England planted by the Puritans. 

1625 King James dies, and is ſucceeded by his ſon, 
Charles I. 

The iſland of Barbadoes, the firſt Engliſh ſettle- 
ment in the Weſt Indies, is planted. 

1632 The battle of Lutzen, in which Guſtavus Adol- 
phus, kipg of Sweden, and head of the Pro- 

| teſtants in Germany, is killed. 

1635 Province of Maryland planted by lord Baltimore. 

Regular poſts eſtabliſhed from London to Scot- 
land, Ireland, &c. 
1640 King Charles diſobliges his Scottiſh ſubjects, on 
which their army, under general Leſley, en- 
ters England, and takes Newcaſtle, =—_ en- 
couraged by the malecontents in England. 
The maſſacre in Ireland, when 40,000 Engliſh 
Proteſtants were killed. 

1642 King Charles impeaches five refractory mem- 
bers, which begins the civil wars in England, 

1643 Exciſe on beer, ale, &c. firſt impoſed by par- 

| liament. 


1583 Tobacco firſt brought from Virginia into Eng - Aft. Chriſt, 
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Aft. Chriſt. 1649 Charles I. beheaded by Cromwell, at Whitehall, 


January 30, aged 49. 

1654 Cromwell aſſumes the protectorſhip. 

1655 The Engliſh, under admiral Penn, take Jamaica 

| from the Spaniards, 

1658 Cromwell dies, and is ſucceeded in the protec- 
torſhip, by his ſon Richard, 

1660 King Charles II. is reſtored by Monk, com+ 
mander of the army, after an exile of twelve 
years, in France and Holland, 

The people of Denmark, being oppreſſed by 
the nobles, ſurrender their privileges to Fre- 
deric III. who becomes abſolute. _. 

1662 The Royal Society, eſtabliſhed at London, by 

Charles II. 

1663 Carolina planted; 1728 divided into two ſepa- 
rate governments. 

1664 The New Netherlands, in North America, con- 
quered from the Swedes and Dutch by the 
Engliſh. | 

1665 The plague rages in London, and carries off 
68,000 perſons. 

1666 The great fire of London began Sept. 2, and 
continued three days, in which were deſtroyed 
I 3,000 houſes, and 300 ſtreets. 

Tea firſt uſed in England. 

1657 The peace of Breda, which confirms to the Eng- 
liſh the New Netherlands, now known by the 
names of Penſylvania, New York, and New 
Jerſey. 

ditto, Aix la Chapelle. 

St James's Park planted, and made a thorungh- 

| fare for public ule by Charles II. 

1670 The Engliſh Hudſon's Bay company incorpora- 
red. 

1672 Lewis XIV. over-runs great part of Holland, 
when the Duch opened their ſluices, being de- 
termined to drown their country, and retire 
to their ſettlements in the Eaſt Indies. 

African company eſtabliſhed. 

1673 The peace of Nimeguen. 

The habeas corpus act paſſed. | 

1680 A great comet appeared, and from its nearneſs 
to our earth alarmed the inhabitants. It con- 
tinued viſible from Nov. 3, to March 9. 

William Penn, a Quaker, receives a charter for 
planting Penſylvania. 

168 3 India ſtock fold from 360 to 500 per cent. 


1668 


1685 Charles II. dies, aged 55, and is ſucceeded by 


his brother James II. 

The duke of Monmouth, natural ſon to Charles II. 
raiſes a rebellion, but i defeated at the battle 
of Sedgmore, and. beheaded. 

The edict of Nantes is revoked by Lewis XIV, 
and the Proteſtants are greatly diſtreſſed. 
1687 The palace cf Verſailes, near Paris, finiſhed by 
Lewis XIV. - 


1688 The Revolution in Great Britain begins Nov. 5. 


King James abdicates, and retires to France, 
December 3. 

King William and queen Mary, daughter and 
ſon-in-law to James, are proclaimed Februa- 
ry 16. 

Vilcount Dundee ſtands out for James in Scotland, 


but is killed by general Mackey, at the battle 


* 


1690 The battle of the Boyne, gained by William a- 


o LOGY 


of Killycrankie, upon which the Hi 
wearied with repeated mixfortunes dpa BY Ol 
1689 The land - tax paſſed in England, * er 
The toleration act paſſed in ditto, 
Several biſhops are deprived for not t. 
oaths to William. * : taking the 
«William Fuller, who pretended to 
Prince of Wales ſpur ious, was voted by * 
commons to be a notorious cheat, impoſtor, and 
falſe accuſer. g 


| gainſt James, in Ireland. 

1691 The war in Ireland finiſhed, by ſurrender of 
Limerick to William.. 

1692 Fhe Engliſh and Dutch fleets, commanded by 

Admiral Ruſſell, defeat the French fleet of 
La Hogue. 

1693 Bayonets at the end of loaded muſkets firſt uſed 
by the French againſt the confederates in the 
battle of Turin. 

The duchy of Hanover made theninth electorate. 
Bank of England eſtabliſhed by king William. 
The firſt public lottery was drawn this year, 
Maſfacre of Highlanders at Glencoe, by king 

William's army. | | 

1694 Queen Mary dies at the age of 33, and William 

reigns alone. | 
Stamp duties inſtituted-in England. 

1696 The peace of Rylwick. -_, 

1699 The Scots ſettled a colony; at the iſthmus of Da- 
rien, in America, and called it Caledonia. 

1700 Charles XII. of Sweden, begins bis reign. 

King James II. dies at St Germains, in the 681 
year of his age. 

1701 Pruſſia erected into a kingdom. 

Society for the propagation of the goſpel in ſo- 
reigns parts eſtabhiſhed. 

1702 King William dies, aged 50, and is ſucceeded by 
queen Anne, daughter to James II. who, with 
the Emperor and States General, renews the- 
war againſt. France and Spain.. | 

1704 Gibraltar taken from the Spaniards, by admiral 
Rooke. 

The battte of Blenheim, won by the duke of 
Marlborough and allies, againſt the French. 
The court of Exchequer inſtituted in England. 

1706 The treaty of Union betwixt England and veot- 

land, ſigned July 22. | 
The battle of Ramillies won by Marlborough 
and the allies. 

1707 The firit Britiſh parliament. 

1708 Minorca taken. trom the Spaniards by general 
Stanhope. 

The battle of Oudenarde won by Marlborovg| 
and the allies. | a 
Sardinia erected into a kingdom, and given 8 
the duke of Savoy. 


1709 Peter the Great, czar of Muſcovy, defeats 


Charles XII. at Pultowa, who flies to Turk 1 
The battle of Malplaquet won by Marlboroug 

and the allies, 5 
1710 Queen Anne changes the Whig miniſtry 
others more favourable to the interes © 
brother, the late Pretender. 


for 
f her 


The 


Cbriſt. 1710 Th 
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e cathedral church of St Paul, London, re- 
built by Sir Cbriſtopher Wren, in 37 years, at 
one million expence, by a duty on coals, 

The Engliſh South-Sea company began. 

1712 Duke of Hamilton and lord Mohun killed in a 
duel in Hyde-Park. 

The peace of Utrecht, whereby Newfoundland, 

1743 The pe a A 3 
Nova -Scotia, New - Britain, and Hudſon s-Bay, 
in North America, were yielded to Great Bri- 
tain ; Gibraltar and Minorca, in Europe, were 
allo confirmed to the ſaid crown by this treaty. 

1714 Queen Anne dies, at the age of 50, and is ſuc- 
ceeded by George I. 

Intereſt reduced to hve per cent. Ky 

1715 Lewis XIV. dies, and is ſucceeded by bis great- 

grandſon Lewis XV. the late king of France. 

The rebellion in Scotland begins in September 
under the earl of Mar, in tavour of the Pre- 
tender. The action of Sheriff- muir, and the 
ſurrender of Preſton, both in November, when 
the rebels diſperſe. ; 

1716 The Pretender married the princeſs Sobieſka, 
grand-daughter of John Sobieſki, late king of 
Poland. 

An act paſſed for ſeptennial parliaments. 

1719 The Miſſiſippi ſcheme at its height in France. 

Lombe's filk-throwing machine, containing 
26,586 wheels, erected at Derby : takes up 
one-eighth of a mile ; one water-wheel moves 
the reſt; and in 24 hours, it works 318,504,960 
yards of organzine filk thread. 

The South-Sea ſcheme in England begun April 7. 
was at its height at the end of June, and 
quite ſunk about September 29. 

1727 King George dies, in the 68th year of his age; 

and is ſucceeded by his only fon, George II. 
Inoculation firſt tried on,criminals with ſucceſs. 
Ruſſia, formerly a dukedom, is now eſtabliſhed 

as an empire. q 

1732 Kouli Khan uſurps the Perſian throne, conquers 
the Mogul empire, and returns with two hun- 
dred thirty-one millions Sterling. 

Several public- ſpirited gentlemen begin the ſet- 
tlement of Georgia, in North America. 

1736 Capt. Porteous having ordered his ſoldiers to 
fire upon the populace at an execution of a 
ſmuggler, is himſelf hanged by the mob at E- 
dinburgh, | 

1738 Weſtminſter bridge, conſiſting of 15 arches, be- 
gun; finiſhed in 1750, at the expence of 
389, 00 1. defrayed by parliament. 

1739 Letters of marque iflued out in Britain againſt 
Spain, July 21, and war declared Oct. 23. 

1743 The battle of Dettingen won by the Engliſh 

and allies, in favour of the queen of Hungary. 

1744 War declared againſt France. Commodore An- 
lon returns from his voyage round the world. 

1745 The allies loſe the battle at Fontenoy. 

The rebellion breaks out in Scotland, and the 

8 army defeated by the duke of 

umber 2 | 

1746 Britiſh 1 Mo I N h 

+743 The peace of Aj 1 En I 0 , 

N PE ix-la-Chapelle, by which a re- 

Hution of all places taken during the war, 

Was to be made on all ſides. 


1749 The intereſt on the Britiſh ſunds reduced to Aft Chriſt. 


3 per cent, 8 
Britiſh herring-fiſhery incorporated. 

1751 Frederic, prince of Wales, father to his preſent 

majeſty, died. 
Antiquarian ſociety at London incorporated. 

1752 The new ſtile introduced into Great Britain; 
the 34 of September being counted the 141. 

I 753 The Britiſh muſeum erected at Montague-houſe. 

Society of arts, manufactures, and commerce, 
inſtituted in London. 

1755 Liſbon deſtroyed by an earthquake. 

1756 146 Engliſhmen are confined in the black hole 
at Calcutta, in the Eaſt Indies, by order of the 
nabob, and 123 found dead next morning. 

Marine ſociety eſtabliſhed at London. 
1757 Damien attempted to aſſaſſinate the French king. 
I 759 General Wolf is killed in the battle of Quebec, 
Which is gained by the Engliſh. 

1760 King George II. dies October 25, in the 77th 
year of his age, and is ſucceeded by his pre- 
ſent majeſty, who, on the 224 of September, 
I 761, married the princeſs Charlotte, of Meck- 
lenburgh Strelitz. - | 

Black-triars bridge, conſiſting of 9 arches, be- 
gun; finiſhed 1 770, at the expence of 1 52,8401. 
to be diſcharged by a toll. 

1762 War declared againſt Spain. 

Peter III. emperor of Ruſha, is depoſed, impri- 
ſoned, and murdered. 
American philoſophical ſociety eſtabliſhed in Phi- 
ladelphia. | 
George Auguſtus Frederic, prince of Wales, 
born Aug. 12. 

1763 The definitive treaty of peace between Great- 
Britain, France, Spain, and Portugal, conclu- 
ded at Paris, February 10, which confirms to 
Great-Britain the extenſive provinces of Ca- 
nada, Eaſt and Weſt Florida, and part of Loui- 
ſiana, in North America; allo the iſlands of 
Granada, St Vincent, Dominica, and Tobago, 

in the Welt Indies. | 

1764 The parliament granted 10,0001. to Mr Har- 
riſon, for his diſcovery of the longitude by his 
time- piece. 

1765 His majeſty's royal charter paſſed for incorpo- 
rating the ſociety of artiſts. 

An act paſled annexing the ſovereignty of the 
iſland of Man to the crown of Great Britain. 

1766 April 21, a ſpot or macula of the ſun, more than 
thrice the bigneſs of our earth, paſſed the ſun's 
center. 

1768 Academy of painting eſtabliſhed in London. 

The Turks impr iſon the Ruſſian ambaſſador, and 
declare war againſt that empire. 

1771 Dr Solander and Mr Banks, in his majeſty's ſhip 
the Endeavour, lieut. Cooke, return from a 
voyage round the world, having made ſeyeral 
important diſcoveries in the South-Seas. 

1772 The king of Sweden changes the conſtitution 
from ariſtocracy to a limited monarchy. 

The pretender marries a princeſs of Germany, 
grend-daughter of Thomas, late Earl of Ayleſ- 
bu 


The emperor of 2 empreſs of Ruſſia, 
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and the king of Pruſſia, ſtrip the king of Po- 
land of a great part of his domin ions, which 

they divide among themſelves, in violation of 
the moſt ſolemn treaties. 

1773 Captain Phipps is ſent to explore the North 
Pole, but having made 81 degrees, is in danger 
of being locked up by the ice, and his attempt 
to diſcover a paſſage in that quarter proves 
fruitleſs. 

The Jeſuits expelled from the Pope's dominions. 

The Engliſh Eaſt India company having, by con- 
_ queſt or treaty, acquired the extenſive pro- 
vinces of Bengal, Orixa, and Bahar, contain- 
ing 15 millions of inhabitants, great irregula- 
rities are committed by their ſervants abroad ; 
upon which government interferes, and ſends 
out judges, Cc. for the better adminiſtrati 
of juſtice. | 
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CHRONOMETER, in general, denotes any in- 
ſtrument or machine uſed in meaſuring time; ſuch are 
dials, clocks, watches, Cc. See DIAL, Ce. 

The term chronemeter, however, is generally uſed 
in a more limited ſenſe, for a kind of * ſo contri- 
ved as to meaſure a ſmall portion of time with great 
cxactneſs, even to the ſixteenth part of a ſecond: of 
fuch a one there is a deſcription in Deſagulier's ex- 
perimental philoſophy, invented by the late ingenious 
Mr George Graham ; which muſt be allowed to be 
of great uſe for meaſuring ſmall portions of time in 
aſtronomical obſervations, the time of the fall of bo- 
dies, the velocity of _— waters, &c. Burt lon 
fpaces of time cannot be meaſured by it with ſufficient 
exactneſs, unleſs its pendulum be made to vibrate in 
a cycloid ; becauſe, otherwiſe it is hable to err con- 
ſiderably, as all clocks are which have ſhort pendu- 
lums that ſwing in large arches of a circle. 

There have been 3 machines contrived for 
meaſuring time, under the name of chronometers, up- 
on principles very different from thoſe on which 
clocks and watches are conſtructed, | 

Plate LXX XII. fig. 4. repreſents an air-chrowome- 
ter, which is conſtructed in the following manner. Pro- 
vide a glaſs tube of about an inch in diameter, and three 
or four feet long : the diameter of the inſide of this tube 
mult be preciſely equal in every part: at the bottom 
mult be a ſmall hole, cloſely covered with a valve. In 
the tube place a piſton E, fig. 5. which is made to fit it 
exactly, and muſt be oiled, that it may move in the 
tube with the greateſt freedom: in this piſton there 
is a cock that ſhuts quite cloſe; and from the tap of it 
there goes a cord F, which paſſes through the handle 

G. The cock of the piſton being cloſed, it is to be 
let down to the bottom of the tube ; and being then 

drawn up to the top, the air will then ruſh in by the 
valve at the bottom of the tube, and ſupport the piſ- 

ton. You are then to turn the cock, ſo as to make a 

very ſmall vent; and the air paſting flowly through 

that vent, the piſton will gradually deſcend, and ſhew 
the hour, either by lines cut in the tube with a dia- 
mond, or marked with paint, or by ſmall lips of pa- 
per painted on the glaſs. If this chronometer ſhould 
go too faſt or too low, it may be eaſily regulated by 


o LO V. 

1773 The war between the Ruſſians and | 

proves diſgraceful to the latter, 3 — 6 Ca 

iſlands in the Archipelago, and by ſea — 
YT oy 8 

1774 Peace is proclaimed between the Ru 

Turks. F ans and 

The Britiſh parliament having paſſed an aq 
laying a duty of 3 d. per pound upon all test 
imported into America; the coloniſts, conſi. 
dering this as a grievance, deny the right of 
the Britiſh parliament to tax them. 

1775 The American colonies ſend deputies to Phila. 
delphia, who aſſume the title of The Congreſ; 
of the Thirteen United Provinces, and all the 
powers of government. 

1776 The congreſs declare the United States of 4me. 
rica independent of the crown and parliament 
of Great Britain. ; 
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altering the poſition of the cock in the piſton, as it is 
on that the whole depends. 
If, inſtead of marking the tube, you would have 
the time ſhown by a dial, it may be eafily effected by 
placing an axis to which the hand of the dial is fixed, 
directly over the tube, and winding the ſtring to 
which the piſton is joined, round that axis; for then, 
as the piſton deſcends, the axis will gradually turn 
the hand, and ſhow the hour: but it mult be obſerved, 
that as the deſcent of the piſton is not conſtantly re- 
gular, on account of the decreaſe of reſiſtance from 
the quar.tity.of the ſubjacent air as the piſton deſcends, 
the axis therefore muſt not be a regular cylinder, but 
conical like the fuſce of a watch, as in fig. 6. by which 
means the motion of the hand- of the dial will be con- 
ſtant and regular. F 
Fig. 7. repreſents a lamp-chronometer. It conſiſts 
of a chamber lamp A, which is a cylindrical veſſel a- 
bout three inches high, and one inch diameter, placed 
in the ſtand B. The inſide of this veſſel muſt be every 
where exactly of the ſame diameter. To the ſtand 
B is fixed the handle C, which fupports tbe frame 
DEFG, about 12 inches high, 'and four wide, This 
frame is to be covered with oiled paper, and divided 
into twelve equal parts by horizontal lines; at the 
end of which are wrote the numbers for the hours, 
from 1 to 12, and between the horizontal lines are 
diagonals that are divided into halves, quarters, Ec. 
On the handle B, and cloſe to the glaſs, is fixed the 
{tyle or gnomon H. Now, as the diſtance of the 
ſtyle from the flame of the lamp is only half an inch, 
if the diſtance of the frame from the ſtyle is only ſx 
inches, then, while the float that contains the hght 
deſcends, by the decreaſe of the oil, one inch, the 
ſhadow of the ſtyle on the frame will aſcend twelve 
inches, that is, its whole length, and ſhow by its Hue. 
| Snare the regular increaſe of the hours, with their 
everal diviſions. It is abſolutely neceſſary, howevef, 
that the oil uſed in this lamp be always of the ſame 
ſort and quite pure, and that the wick allo be 2 
ſtantly of the fame ſize and ſubſtance, as it 15 on - 
circumſtances, and the uniform figure of the ve 
that the regular progreſs of the ſhadow depends. 
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CHRONOMETER, among muſicians, an inſtrume” 
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chronome 
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chryſalis. 
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ſhape; and the creature, while in this ſtate, ſeems to Chryſalis. 


ed by Loulie, a French muſician, for the pur- 
a — time by means vi a pendulum, The 
form of the inſtrument as de ſeribed by him, is that of 
an Ionic pilaiter, and is thus deſcribed by Malcolm in his 


— ;reatiſe of Mulic, p. 497,—** The chronometer conſiſts 


aler or board, ſix feet or 72 inches long, 
2 wi ral 5 end; it is divided into its inches, and the 
numbers ſet ſo as to count upwards; and at every divi- 
lion there is a ſmall round hole, through whole cen» 
ter the line of diviſion runs. At the top of this ruler, 
about an inch above the diviſion 72, and perpendicu- 
lar to the ruler, is inſerted a {mall piece of wood, in 
the upper ſide of which there 1s a groove, hollowed 
along from the end that ſtands out to that which is 


"6xed in the ruler, and near each end of it a hole is 


made: through theſe holes a pendulum cord is drawn, 
which runs in the groove: at that end of the cord 
which comes through the hole furtheſt from the ruler, 
the ball is hung; and at the other end there is a ſmall 
wooden pin, which can be put in any of the holes of 
the ruler : when the pin is in the upmoſt hole at 
72, then the pendulum fron: the top to the centre of 
the ball muſt be exactly 72 inches; and therefore, 
whatever hole of the ruler it is put in, the pendulum 
will be juſt ſo many inches as that figure at the hole 
denotes. The manner of uſing the machine is this : 
The compoſer lengthens or ſhortens his pendulum, till 
one vibration be equal to the deſigned length of his 
bar, and then the pin ſtands at a certain diviſion, 
which marks the length of the pendulum ; and this 
number being ſet with the cliff at the beginning of 
the ſong, is a direction for others how to ule the 
chronometer in meaſuring the time according to the 
compoſer's deſign: for with the number is ſet the 
note, crotchet, or minim, whole value he would have 
the vibration to be; which in briſk duple time is beſt 
2 minim or half bar, or even a whole bar, when that 
is but a minim; and in flow time, a crotchet. In 
triple time, it would do well to be the third part or 
half, or fourth part of a bar; and in the ſimple triples 
that are allegro, let it be a whole'bar. And if, in 
every time that is allegro, the vibration is applied to 
a whole or half bar, practice will teach us to ſubdi- 
vide it juſtly and equally. Obſerve, that, to make 
this machine of univerſal uſe, ſome canonical meaſure 
of the divifions muſt be agreed upon, that the figure 
may give a certain direction for the length of the 
pendulum, - | 

CHROSTASIMA, in natural hiſtory, a genus of 
pellucid gems, comprehending all thoſe which appear 
of one ſimple and permanent colour in all lights ; ſuch 
are the diamond, carbuncle, ruby, garnet, amethyſt, 
fapphire, beryl, emerald, and the topaz, See Dia- 
MOND, CARBUNCLE, c. 

CHRYSALIS, or AUREL14, in natural hiſtory, a 
ſtate of reſt and ſeeming inſenſibility, which butter- 
flies, moths, and ſeveral other kinds of inſects, muſt 
pals through before they arrive at their winged or 
molt perfect ſtate. | 

In this ſtate, no creatures afford fo beautiful a va- 
diet) as the butterfly kinds, and they all paſs through 
this middle ſtate without one exception. The figure 
Oy aurelia or chryſalis generally approaches to that 
ot a cone, or at leaſt the hinder part of it is in this 
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have neither legs nor wings, nor has any power of 
walking, It ſeems indeed to have hardly ſo much as 
life, It takes no nouriſhment in this ſtate, nor has it any 
organs for taking any; and indeed its poſterior part is 
all that ſeems animated, this having a power of giving 
itſelf ſome motions. The external covering of the 
chryſalis is cartilaginous, and conſiderably large, and 
is uſually ſmootli and gloſſy: but ſome few of them 
have a few hairs; ſome are alſo as hairy as the cater- 
pillars from which they are produced ; and others 
are rough, and, as it were, ſhagreened all over. 

In all of theſe there may be diltinguiſhed two ſides; 
the one of which is the back, the other the belly of the 
animal, On the anterior part of the latter, there 
may always be diſtinguiſhed certain little elevations 
running in ridges, and reſembling the fillets wound 
about mummies : the part whence theſe have their 
origin, is eſteemed the head of the animal. The other 
ſide, or back, is ſmooth, and of a rounded figure in 
moſt of the chryſaliſes; but tome have ridges on the 
anterior part, and ſides of this part; and theſe uſually 
terminate 1n a point, and make an angular appear- 
ance on the chry{alis. 

From this difference is drawn the firſt general diſ- 
tinction of theſe bodies. They are by this divided into 
two clafles ; the round and the angular kinds. The 
firſt are, by the French naturaliſts, called feves ; from 
the common cuſtom of calling the chryſalis of the ſilk- 
worm, which is round, by this name. 

There is ſomething more regular in this diſtin tion 
than might at firſt be conceived ; for the diviſion is 
continued from the fly-ſtate : the rounded chryſaliſes 
being almoſt all produced by the phalene or moths ; 
and the angular ones by the papilios, or day- flies. 
There are ſeveral ſubordinate diſtinctions of theſe 
kinds; but, in general, they are leſs different from 
one another than the caterpillars from whence they 
are produced, 

The head of thoſe of the firſt claſs uſually termi- 
nates it{elf by two angular parts, which ſtand ſeparate 
one from the other, and reſemble a pair of horns. 
On the back, eminences and marks are diſcovered, 
which imagination may. form into eyes, noſe, chin, 
and other parts of the human face. | 

There is a great variety and a great deal of beauty 
in the figures and arrangement of the eminences and 
{pots on the other part of the body of the chryſaliſes of 
different kinds. It is a general obſervation, that thoſe 
chryſaliſes which are terminated by a ſingle horn, af- 
ford day-butterflies of the kind of thoſe which have 
buttoned antennæ, and whole wings, in a ſtate of reſt, 
cover the under part of their body, and which uſe all 
their ſix legs in walking, thoſe of many other kinds 
uſing only four of them. Thoſe chryſaliſes which are 
terminated by two angular bodies, and which are co- 
vered with a great number of ſpines, and have the fi- 
gure of a human face on their back in the greateſt 
perfection, afford butterfiies of the day-kind ; and of 
that claſs the characters of which are, their walking 
on four legs, and uſing the other two, that is, the an- 
terior part, in the manner of arms or hands. 'The 
chryſaliſes which have two angular bodies on their 
heads, but ſhorter than thoſe of the preceding, ns 
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Chryſalis: whole back ſhews but a faint ſketch of the human face, 
and which have fewer ſpines, and thoſe leſs ſharp, 
always turn to that ſort of butterfly the upper wings 
of which are divided into ſegments, one of which 1s 
ſo long as to repreſent a tail, and whoſe under wings 
are tolded over the upper part of the back. A careful 
obſer vation will eſtabliſh many more rules of this kind, 
which are not ſo perfect as to be free from all excep- 
tions; yet are of great ule, as they teach us in gene- 
ral what fort of fly we are to expect from the chry- 
ſalis, of which we know not the caterpillar, and there- 
fore can only judge from appearances. 

Theſe are the principal differences of the angular 
chryſaliſes; the round ones alſo have their different 
marks not leſs regular than thoſe. 

The greater number of the round chryſaliſes have 
the hinder part of their body of the figure of a cone ; 
but the upper end, which ought to be its circular plane 
baſe, is uſually bent and rounded into a ſort of knee : 
this is uſually called the head of the chryſalis; but 
there are alſo ſome of this kind, the head of which is 
terminated by a nearly plane furface : ſome of the 
creeping ten-legged caterpillars give chryſaliſes of this 
kind, which have each of them two eminences that 
ſeem to bring them towards the angular kind. 

Among the angular chryſaliſes there are ſome whoſe 
colours ſeem as worthy our obſervation as the ſhapes 
of the others. Many of them appear ſuperbly clothed 
in gold. Theſe elegant ſpecies have obtained the 
name of chry/alis and aurelia, which are derived from 
Greek and Latin words, ſignifying gold; and from 
theſe all other bodies of the ſame kind have been cal- 
led by the ſame names, though leſs, or not at all, en- 
titled to them. As ſome kinds are thus pilded all 
over, ſo others are ornamented with this gay appear» 
ance in a more ſparing manner, having only a few 
ſpots of it in different places on their back and belly. 
Theſe obvious marks, however, are not to be de- 
pended upon as certain characters of diſtinction : for 
accidents in the formation of the chryſalis may alter 
them ; and thoſe which naturally would have been 
gilded all over, may be ſometimes only ſo in part; 
and either theſe or the others may, by accident, be fo 
formed, as to ſhew nothing of this kind at all, but be 
only of a duſky brown. Thoſe, however, which have 
neither ſilver nor gold to recommend them to your 
eyes, do not want other colours, and thoſe beautifully 
variegated. Some of them are all over of an elegant 
green, as is the chryſalis of the fennel-caterpillar; 
others of an elegant yellow; and ſome of a bright- 
greeniſh tinge, variegated with ſpots of a ſhining 
black: we have a very beautiful inſtance of this laſt 
kind in the chryſalis of the elegant cabbage-caterpillar. 
The general colour of the chryſalis of the common 
batterflies, however, is brown. 

Some are alſo of a fine deep black; and of theſe 
many are ſo ſmooth and gloſſy, that they are equal to 
the fineſt Indian japan. The common caterpillar of 
the fig-tree gives an inſtance of one of theſe moſt 
beautiful gloſſy ones; the caterpillar of the vine af- 
fords another of theſe fine black chryſaliſes. 

The rounded chryſaliſes do not afford any thing of 
that variety of colouring ſo remarkably beautiful in 
the angular ones; they are uſually of a duſky yellow, 
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this ſtate evidently narrower, and appearing leſs ele- 
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in different ſhades, and are often variouſly ſpotted 
with black: but theſe, as well as all other chryſaliſes 
before they arrive at their fixed colour, paſs throy 1 
ſeveral other temporary ones ; ſome being of a diſte. 
rent colour when firſt produced from the caterpillar, 
from what they are a few days afterwards; and farce 
varying ſo greatly, though only in degree, as not to 
be diſtinguiſhable, even by the moſt converſant eye 
from what they were when firſt produced. The 
green rough caterpillar of the cabbage has a chryſalis 
which is green at firſt; and from that gradually goes 
— all the ſhades of green to a faint yellow 
which is its laſting colour; and one of the oak cater- 
pillars yields a chryſalis beautifully ſpotted with red 
its firſt appearance; but theſe ſpots change to brown 
for their fixed colour: the third day from their for. 
mation uſually fixes their laſting colours; and if the 
are obſerved to turn black in any part after this time, 
it is a ſign that they are dead or dying. 

The ſeveral ſpecies of iuſects, as a fly, ſpider, and 
an ant, do not differ more evidently from one ano- 
ther in regard to appearance, than do a caterpillar, 
its chryſalis, and a butterfly produced from it; yet it 
is certain, that theſe are all the product of the ſame 
individual egg; and nothing is more certain, than 
that the creature which was for a while a caterpillar, 
is, after a certain time, a chryſalis, and then a but- 
terfly. Theſe great changes produced in fo ſudden a 
manner, ſeem like the metamorphoſes recorded in the 
fables of the ancients; and indeed it is not improbable 
that thoſe fables firſt took their origin from ſuch 
changes. 

The parts being diſtinguiſhable in the chryſalis, we 
eaſily find the —— of the ſpecies of the fly chat 
is to proceed from it. The naked eye ſhews whether 
it be one of thoſe that have, or of thoſe that have not, 
a trunk; and the aſliſtance of a microſcope ſhews the 
antennæ ſo diſtinctly, that we are able to diſcern whe- 
ther it belongs to the day or night-claſs; and often to 
what genus, if not the very ſpecies : nay, in the plu- 
moſe horned kinds, we may ſee, by the antenne, - 
whether a male or female phalzna is to be produced 
from the chryſalis; the horns of the female being in 


vated above the common ſurface of the body, than 
thoſe of the male. 

All theſe parts of the chryſalis, however, though | 
ſeen very diſtinctly, are laid cloſe to one another, and 
ſeem to form only one maſs ; each of them is covered 
with its own peculiar membrane in this ſtate, and all 
are ſurrounded together by a common one; and it is 
only through theſe that we ſee them; or rather we 
ſee on theſe the figures of all the parts moulded within, 
and therefore it requires attention to diſtinguiſh them. 
The chryſalis is ſoft when firſt produced, and 1s wet- 
ted on the front with a viſcous liquor; its ſkin, though 
very tender at firſt, dries and hardens by degrees: 
but this viſcous liquor which ſurrounds the Wings, 
legs, &c. hardens almoſt immediately; and in conſe- 
quence faſtens all thoſe limbs, &c. into a maſs, which 
were before looſe from one another: this liquor, as 
it hardens, loſes its tranſparence, and becomes brow" 
ſo that it is only while it is yet moiſt that theſe parts 
are to be ſeen diſtinct. 1 


1 af hole, that the chryſalis is 
Chryſalis. r = - * arts of which — hid 
. than & PE tengs COL faſten them toge- 
der certain membranes which faſten m tog 
ye d. when the limbs are arrived at their due 
3 * they become able to break through theſe 
pigs 6.42: and _ expand and arrange themlelves 
| er order. : 
1 "Oſt metamorphoſis, therefore, differs nothing 
from the ſecond, except that the butte1 fly comes = 
the body of the caterpillar in a weak ſtate, with limbs 
unable to perform their offices, whereas it comes trom 
the chryſalis perfect. Ta 
„ „% M. Reaumur has given us many COurIGus obferva- 
ok tions on the ſtructure and uſes of the leveral _ 
2—28. ings that attend the varieties of the caterpillar- kind in 
this ſtate. 5 : 

The creatures in general remain wholly immove- 
able in this ſtate, and ſeem to have no buſineſs in it 
but a patient attendance on the time when they ave 
to become butterflies; and this is a change that can 
happen to them, only as their parts, before extremely 
ſoſt and weak, are capable ot hardening and becoming 
firm by degrees, by the tranſpiration of that abundant 
humidity which before kept them ſoft: and this is 
proved by au experiment of M. Reaumur, who, inclo- 
livrg tome chryſaliſes in a glaſs tube, found, after ſome 
time, a ſmall quautity of water at the bottom of it; 
which could have come there no other way, but from 
the body of the incloſed animal. This tranſpiration 
depends greatly on the temperature of the air; it is 
increaled by heat, and diminiſhed by cold ; but it has 
alto its peculiarities in regard to the ſeveral ſpecies 
of butterfly ro which the chryſalis belongs. 

According to theſe obſer vations, the time of the 
duration of the animal in the chryſalis ſtate muſt be, 
in different ſpecies, very different ; and there is in- 
deed this wide difference in the extremes, that ſome 
ſpecies remain only eight days in this ſtate, and others 
eight months. 

We know that the caterpillar changes its ſkin four 
or five times during its living in that ſtate ; and that 
all theſe ſkins are at firſt produced with it from the 
egg, lying cloſely over one another. It parts with, 
vr throws off all theſe one by one, as the butterfly, 
Which is the real animal, all this time within, grows 
more and more perfect in the ſeveral firſt changes. 

When it throws off one, it appears in another ſkin ex- 
actly of the ſame form; but at its final change from 
this appearance, that is, when it throws off the laſt 
ik, as the creature within is now arrived at ſuch a 
degree of perfection as to need no farther taking of 
nouriſhment, there is no farther need of teeth, or any 
of the other parts of a caterpillar. The creature, in 
Nas laſt change, proceeds in the very ſame manner as 
in all the former, the {kin opening at the back, and 
the animal making its way out in this ſhape. If a ca- 
terpillar, when about to throw off this laſt ſkin, be 
brown into ſpirits of wine, and left there for a few 
days, the membranes within will harden, and the 
care may be afterwards carefully opened, and the 
cxryinks taken out, in Which the form of the tender 
"tterfly may be traced in all its lineaments, and its 


eyes, legs, Cc. evidently ſeen. It is not neceſſary, 
to ſeize upon this exact tune for proving 


aowever, 
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the exiſtence of the chryſalis or butterfly in the cater. Chryfalis, 


pillar : for if one of theſe animals be thrown into ſpi- 
rit of wine, or into vinegar, ſome days before that 
time, and left there for the fleſh to harden, it may af- 
terwards be diſſected, and all the lineaments of the 
butterfly traced out in it; the wings, legs, antennæ, Cc. 
_ as evident here, and as large, as in the chry- 
alis. 

It is very plain from this, that the change of the 
caterpillar into chry ſalis is not the work of a moment; 
but is carrying on for a long time before, even from 
the very hatching of the creature from the egg. The 
parts of the butterfly, however, are not diſpoſed ex- 
actly in the ſame manner while in the body of the ca- 
terpillar, as when left naked in the form of the chry- 
ſalis: for the wings are proportionally longer and 


narrower, being wound up into the form of a cord; 


and the antennz are rolled up on the head; the trunk 
is alſo twiſted up and laid upon the head; but this in 
a very different manner from what it is in the perfect 
animal, and very diftcrent from that in which it lies 
within the chryſalis; ſo that the firſt formation of the 
butterfly in the caterpillar, by time arrives at a pro- 
per change of the diſpoſition of its parts, in order to 
its being a chryſalis. The very eggs, hereafter to be 
depolited by the butterfly, are allo to be found not 
only in the chrylalis, but in the caterpillar itſelf, ar- 
ranged in their natural, regular order. They are in- 
deed in this ſtate very ſmall and tranſparent; but af- 
ter the change into the chryſalis, they have their pro- 
per colour. 

As ſoon as the ſeveral parts of the butterfly, there- 
fore, are arrived at a ſtare proper for being expoſed 
to the more open air, they are thrown out from the 
body of the caterpillar ſurrounded only with their 
membranes; and as. ſoon as they are arrived after 
this at a proper degree of ſtrength and ſolidity, they 
labour to break through theſe thiuner coveripgs, and 
to appear in their proper and natural form. The 
time of their duration in this ſtate of chrylalis is very 
uncertain, ſome remaining in it only a few days, 
others ſeveral months, and ſome almoſt a year in ap- 
pearance, But there is a fallacy in this that many are 
not aware of. It is natural to think, that as ſoon as 
the creature has incloſed itſelf in its ſhgll, be that of 
what matter it will, it undergoes its cMange into the 
chryſalis ſtate. And this is the caſe with the gene- 
rality : yet there are ſome which are eight or nine 
months in the ſhell before they become chryſaliſes; ſo 
that their durationin the real chryſalis ſtate is much 
ihorter than it naturally. appears to be. M. Reaumur 
carefully watched the auriculated caterpillar of the 
oak into its ſeveral changes, and particularly from its 
chryſalis, which is of this laſt kind, into the fly; and 
has given an account of the method of this as an in- 
{tance of the general courſe of nature in theſe opera- 
tions. 

The membranes which envelope the creature in 
this chryſalis ſtate are at firſt tough and firm, and im- 
mediately touch the ſeveral parts of the incloſed ani- 
mal; but by degrees, as theſe parts harden, they be- 
come covered, {ome with hairs, and others with ſcales, 
Theſe, as they continue to grow, by degrees full oft 
the ſeveral particular membranes which cover the 
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Cheylalls, parts on which they are placed, to a greater diſtance, poration of the abundant humidity of the anim 
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and by degrees looſen them from the limbs. This is chryſalis ſtate, that it ſooner or later appear 


one reaſon of thoſe membranes drying and becoming 
brittle, 

The middle of the upper part of the CORCELET is 
uſually marked with a line which runs in a longitudi- 
nal direction; and this part is always more elevated 
than the reſt, even in the conic kinds, which are no 
otherwiſe angular. This line is in ſome very bold and 
plain; in others, it is ſo fiint as not to be diſtinguiſhable 
without glaſſes ; but it is always in the midit of that 
line that the ſhell begins to open. The motion of the 
head of the butterfly backwards firſt occaſions this 
crack ; and a few repetitions of the fame motions open 
it the whole length of the line. 

The clearing itſelf, however, entirely, is a work 
of more time in this caſe, than is the paſſing of the 
chryſalis out of the body of the caterpillar. In that 
caſe there is a crack ſufficiently large in the ſkin of the 
back, and the whole chryſalis being looſe comes out 
at once. But in this caſe, every particular limb, and 
part of the body, has its ſeparate caſe; and theſe are 
almoſt inconceivably thin and tender, yet it is neceſ- 
ſary that every part be drawn out of them before it 
appear naked to the open air. As ſoon as all this is 
effected, and the animal is at full liberty, it either con- 
tinues ſome time upon the remains of its covering, or 
creeps a little way diſtant from it, and there reſts. 
The wings are what we principally admire in this crea- 
ture. Theſe are at this time ſo extremely folded up, 
and placed in ſo narrow a compals, that the creature 
ſeems to have none at all : but they by degrees ex- 


pand and unfold themſelves; and finally, in a quarter 


of an hour, or half an hour at the utmoſt, they appear 
at their full ſize, and in all their beauty. The man- 
ner of this ſudden unfolding of the wings is this : the 
{mall figure they make when the creature firſt comes 
out of its membranes, does not prevent the obſerving 
that they are at that time conliderably thick. This is 
owing to its being a large wing folded up in the niceſt 
manner, and with folds fo arranged as to be by no 


butterfly form. He varniſhed over ſome chryſalif 
in order to try what would be the effect of thus — 


was, that the butterfly came forth from theſe tw 
months later than their natural time. Thus was — 
duration of the animal in this ſtate lengthened; that j 
its exiſtence was lengthened ; but without any — 
tage to the creature, ſince it was in the time of its 
ſtate of inaction, and probably of inſenſibility. 

Though this was of no conſequence, Mr Reaumur 
deduces a hint from it that ſeems to be of ſome uſe 
He obſerves that hen's eggs, of which we make fo 
many uſes, and eat in ſo many forms, are properly a 
fort of chryſalis of the animal; their germ, after they 
are impregnated by the cock, containing the young 
animal alive, and waiting only a due degret of warmth 
to be hatched, and appear in its proper form. E gs 
tranſpire notwithſtanding the hardneſs of their ſhells; 
and when they have been long kept, there is a road 
found near one of their ends, between the ſhell and 
the internal membrane ; this is a mark of their bein 
ſtale, and is the effect of an evaporation of part of their 
humidity : and the fame varniſh which had been uſed 
to the chryſalis, being tried on eggs, was found to 
preſerve them for two years, as freth as if laid but the 
ſame day, and ſuch as the niceſt palate could not di- 
ſ{tinguiſh from thoſe that were ſo. See Eccs. 

It is not yet known bow much farther this uſeful 
ſpeculation might be carried, and whether it might 
not be of great uſe even to human life, to invent ſome- 
thing that ſhould act in the manner of this varniſh, by 
being rubbed over the body, as the athlete did of old, 
and the ſavages of the Welt Indies do at this time, 
without knowing why. But to return to the inſets 
which are the ſubjects of this article ; their third ſtate, 
that in which they are winged, is always very ſhort, 
and ſeems deſtined for no other action but the propa- 

tion of the ſpecies. Sce PArILIO. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM, coRNn-MARIGOLD ; a ge- 
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means ſenſible to the eye, for the wing is never ſeen nus of the polygamia ſuperflua order, belonging to the | 
to unfold ; but, when obſerved in the molt accurate ſyngeneſia claſs of plants. There are 19 ſpecies, of J 
manner, ſeems to grow under the eye to this extent. which the following are the moſt remarkable: 1. The 
When the cxeature is firit produced from the ſhell, it ſerotinum is a native of North America. The roots U 
is every whefe moiſt and tender; even its wings have of this plant creep far under the ſurface, and fend up N 
no ſtrength or ſtiffneſs till they expand themſelves; ſtrong ſtalks more than four feet high, garniſhed with 

but they then dry by degrees, and, with the other long {awed leaves ending in points. Theſe ſtalks di- i 
parts, become rigid and firm. But if any accident vide upward into many ſmaller ; each being termi- 


prevents the wings from expanding at their proper 
time, that is, as ſoon as the creature is out of its ſhell, 
they never afterwards are able to extend themſelves; 
but the creature continues to wear them in their con- 
tracted and wholly uſeleſs ſtate; and very often, when 
the wings are in part extended before ſuch an accident 
happens, it ſtops them in a partial extenſion, and the 
creature muſt be contented to paſs its whole life with 
them in that manner. 

M. Reaumur has proved, that heat and cold make 
great differences in the time of hatching the butterfly 
from its chryſalis ſtate: and this he particularly tried 
with great accuracy and attention, by putting them in 
veſſels in warm rooms, and in ice-houſes; and it ſeem- 
ed wiolly owing to the haſtening or retarding the eva- 


nated by a large, white, radiated flower, which ap- 
pears in the end of Auguſt or September. 2. The 
coronarium hath been long cultivated in the gardens 
on account of the beauty of its flowers. It grows 10 
the height of three feet,- with a ſingle upright ſtalk 
divided into numerous branches, garniſhed with pin- 
nated leaves, and crowned with elegant compound 
flowers of different colours and properties. The va- 
rieties are, ſingle and double flowers of a cream co. 
lour ; yellow; yellow and white; brimſtone- coloured; 
fiſtular, or quilled ; or thoſe with finely jagged leaves, 
and flowers of all the above colours and properiie® 
All the varieties begin flowering in july: the tlowers 
are exceedingly numerous, and exhibit a conſtant fuc- 


ceſſion of full bloom till November; and both lub 
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ſucceeded by abundance of ſeed. 3. The 
——_— native of 6 Canary Iſlands. It riſes 
with a ſhrubby ſtalk near two feet high, dividing into 
many branches, which are garniſhed with pretty thick 
ſucculent leaves, of a greyiſh colour, cut into many 
ſegments. The flowers come out from the wings of 
the leaves, growing upon naked foot-ſtalks ſingly, 
which greatly reſemble thoſe of chamomile. There 
is a ſucceſſion of flowers on the ſame plant for the 
eateſt part of the year, for which it is chiefly eſteem- 
ed. This plant will 3 ſeeds in Britain when the 
a e favourable. 8 
* The firſt kind multiplies very faſt by its 
creeping roots, and will thrive in any ſoil or ſituation. 
The ſecond may be raiſed in abundance from ſeed, 
either in a hot - bed or warm border, in the ſpring, for 
tranſplanting ; alſo by cuttings and flips of their bran- 
ches in autumn. The latter method is practiſed only 
for the propagation of the fine doubles, for an early 
bloom the following ſummer ; and the beſt time to 
rform it is in September, or early in October. Cut 
off, at that time, a quantity of the robuſt fide ſhoots, 
from three to fix inches long, without flowers ; diveſt 
them of the lower leaves, and plant many of them 
together in large pots, within an inch or two of their 
tops, and two or three inches apart ; give ſome water, 
and place them in the ſhade during the hot weather : 
by the end of October they will be rooted, when 
the pots are to be removed either into a green-houſe 
or garden-frame, for the winter; but the latter is the 
moſt eligible, where they may enjoy the full air in 
mild weather, and have occaſional ſhelter from froſt. 
In April they may be tranſplanted ſingly into borders, 
and ſome in pots. The plants thus raiſed will flower 
a month or ſix weeks ſooner the ſucceeding ſummer 


than thoſe raiſed in the ſpring from ſeed ; but as they 


ſoon become barren, it is proper to have always a 
quantity of plants raiſed from the ſeed. The third 
ſort may be raiſed either from ſeeds or cuttings, but 
requires to be ſheltered in the green-houſe in winter. 

CHRYSIPPUS, a Stoic obiloſopher, born at Solos 
in Cilicia, was diſciple to Cleanthes, Zeno's ſucceſſor. 
He wrote many books, ſeveral of which related to 
logic. None of the philoſophers ſpoke in ſtronger 
terms of the fatal neceſſity of every thing, nor more 
pompoully of the liberty of man, than the Stoics, 
Chryſippus in particular. He was ſo conſiderable 
among them, as to eſtabliſh it into a proverb, that if 
it had not been for Chryſippus, the porch had never 
been. Yet the Stoics complained, as Cicero relates, 
taat he had collected ſo many arguments in favour of 


tne ſceptical hypotheſis, that he could not anſwer them 


himſelf; and thus had furniſhed Carneades, their an- 
tagoniſt, with weapons againſt them. There is an 
apophthegm of this philoſopher preſerved, which does 
* honour, Being told that ſome perſons ſpoke ill of 
im, 40 It is no matter, (ſaid he), I will live ſo that they 
ſhall not be believed.” 
1, IRYSOBALANUS, COCOA PLUM; a genus of 
by ogy order, belonging to the icolandria claſs 
i 41 There is only one ſpecies, the icaco, which 
Al native of the Bahama iſlands, and many other 
parts of America, but commonly grows near the ſea. 


it riſes with a ſhi ke Rea "T3 4547 
N rubby ſtalk eight or nine feet high, 
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ſending out ſeveral ſide-branches, which are covered Chr 


with a dark brown bark. The flowers are white, 
and are ſucceeded by plums like damſons ; ſome blue, 
ſome red, and others yellow. The {tone is ſhaped 
like a pear, and has five longitudinal ridges. They 
are progegntes by ſeeds, which muſt be procured 
from the places where they grow naturally, The ma- 


nagement is the ſame as in other tender plants which 
are natives of thoſe climates. 


CHR YSOCOLLA, the Greek name for BRAX. 
. CHRYSOCOMA, coLDy-Locks; a genus of the 


polygamia zqualis order, belonging to the ſyngeneſia 


claſs of plants. There are nine ſpecies, the moſt re- 
markable of which are, the linoſyris, the coma aurea, 
and the cornua. Theſe are herbaceous flowering 
perennials growing from one to two feet high, orna- 
mented with narrow leaves, and compound floſcular 
flowers of a yellow colour. They are eaſily propa- 
ated by dividing the roots or cuttings ; but the two 
{t require to be ſheltered in the green-houſe in win- 
ter. h 
CHRYSOLARAS (Emanuel), one of thoſe learned 


men in the 141 century, who brought the Greek 
literature into the welt, He was a man of rank; 


And deſcended from an ancient family, ſaid to have 


removed with Conſtantine from Rome to Byzantium. 
He was ſent into Europe by the emperor of the eaſt to 
implore the aſſiſtance of the Chriſtian princes. He 
afterwards taught at Florence, Venice, Pavia, and 
Rome ; and died at Conſtantinople, in 1415, aged 47. 
He wrote a Greek grammar, and ſome other ſmail 
pieces. | 

CHRYSOLITE, the name given by the moderns 
to a gem, which was called the topaz by the ancients. 
All the modern jewellers, and thoſe of ſeveral ages 
before them, have agreed in calling this gem the chry- 
ſolite : and the true chryſolite of the ancients, which 
had its name from its fine gold yellow colour, they 
now univerſally call the topaz. 

The chryſolite of our times, the topaz of the anci- 
ents, is, even. in its moſt pure and perfect ſtate, a gem 
of but ſmall beauty, and little value. It is found of 
various ſizes, and ſome of the coarſer pieces of it are 
vaſtly larger than thoſe of any of the other gems are 
ever found to be: its moſt frequent ſize, however, 
when perfect, is about the ſize of a nutmeg. It is 
found of very various figures, but never columnar, or 
in the form of cryſtal: it is in ſome places found 
ſmall, or in irregular pebble-like maſles; in others, 
22 oblong and flatted; and is always of a rude 

urface, and leſs bright than any of the other gems. 
Its colour is a dead green, with a faint admixture of 
a pale yellow. It has theſe different tinges, in the ſe- 
veral ſpecimens, in different degrees of mixture; but 


its moſt uſual colour is that of an unripe olive with 


ſomewhat of a braſſy colour mixed with it; and ſome- 
times it is of a pale and duſky 122 obſcured by a 
mixture of brown, and with a flight caſt of the ſame 
brafſy yellow. It is much ſofter than any of the pel- 
lacid gems ; its fineſt pieces do not exceed cryſtal in 


hardneſs, and its coarſer are greatly ſofter : it takes a 


good poliſh, however ; and, in ſome of its finer ſpeci- 
mens, makes a tolerable appearance, though greatly 
inferior to the other gems, Our jewellers take very 

11 R little 
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Chryſolite little notice of it; and inſtcad of having two or three of preſbyter five years after ; when he diſtin 

l names for it, as they have for moſt of the other gems, himlſelt ſo greatly by his eloquence, that he Obtained * 
Chryſoſtom they call it very often a praſius, and the leſs accurate the ſurname of Co/den Mouth. Nectarius patriarch Ch 
among them often call the chryſopraſius a chry/o/ite. of Conſtantinople, dying in 397, St Chryſoſtom whoſe 
This ſtone is found in New Spain, and alſo in ſeveral fame was ſpread throughout the whole empire Was 
parts of Europe, as in Sileſia, Bohemia, Cc. The choſen in his room by the unanimous conſent of both 
American chryſolites, however, are greatly ſuperior the clergy and the people. The emperor Arcadius 
to the European; but they are uſually ſmall: the Bo- confirmed this election, and cauſed him to leave An. 

. b hemian are large, but very few of them are of a good tioch privately, where the people were very unwillin 
5 colour, or free from flaws. to part with him. He was ordained biſhop on the 
. CRVYSsOLITE-Paſte, a kind of glaſs made in imita- 261 of February, 398; when he obtained an order 
tion of natural chryſolite, by mixing two ounces of from the emperor againſt the Eunomians and Monta. 
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\ prepared cryſtal with ten ounces of red- lead, adding niſts ; reformed the abuſes which ſubſiſted amonyſt 
[ twelve grains of crocus martis made with vinegar ; his clergy ; retrenched a great part of the EXPences 
and then baking the whole for twenty-four hours, or in which his predeceſſors had lived, in order to enable 
longer, in a well luted cucurbit. him to feed the poor and build hoſpitals ; and preached 


ö 

CHRTJSOMELA, in zoology, a genus of inſects, with the utmoſt zeal againſt the pride, luxury, and 
1 fl belonging to the order of coleoptera. The antennz avarice of the great. But his pious liberty of ſpeech 
1401 are ſhaped like bracelets, and thicker on the outſide; procured him many powerful enemies. He differed 
5 and neither the breaſt nor the elytra are marginated. with Theophilus of Alexandria, Who got him depoſed 
177 There are no leſs than 122 ſpecies enumerated by and baniſhed ; but he was ſoon recalled. After this, 


ff Linnzus, principally diſtinguiſhed by differences in declaiming againſt the dedication of a ſtatue erected 
„ ä their colour. to the empreſs, ſhe baniſhed him into Cucuſus in Ar. 
10 ; CHRYSOPHYLLUM, or BULLY-TREE, a genus menia, a moſt barren, inhoſpitable place; afterward, 
q þ of the monogynia order, belonging to the pentandria as they were removing him from Petyus, the ſoldiers 


claſs of plants. There are two ſpecies, the camito treated him ſo roughly, that he died by the way, 
and glabrum, both natives of the Weſt Indies. The A. D. 407. The beſt edition of his works is that pu- 


1 firſt riſes 30 or 40 feet high, with a large trunk co- bliſhed at Paris in 1718, by Montfaucon. 
17 a vered with a brown bark, and divides into many flex- CHRYSTAL. See CRYSTAL. | 
Vy ible ſlender branches, which generally hang down- CHUB, or nos, in ichthyology. See Cypzi- 
> ward, garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped leaves, whoſe un- wus. ' 
i der ſides are of a bright ruſſet colour. The flowers CHUBB (Thomas), a noted polemical writer, born 
7 


come out at the extremities of the branches, diſpoſed at Eaſt Harnham, a village near Saliſbury, in 1679. 
| in oblong bunches, which are ſucceeded by fruit of the He was put apprentice to a glover at Saliſbury, and 
;  lfize of a golden pippin, that are very rough to the afterwards entered into partnerſhip with a tallow- 
| palate, and aſtringent; but when kept ſome time chandler, Being a man of ſtrong natural parts, he 
| mellow, as is practiſed here with medlars, they have employed all his leiſure in reading; and though a 

an agreeable flavour. The ſecond fort never riſes to ſtranger to the learned languages, became tolerably 
| the height of the firſt, nor do the trunks grow to half verſed in geography, mathematics, and other branches 
4 the ſize ; but the branches are flender and garniſhed of ſcience, His favourite ſtudy was divinity ; and he 
; with leaves like thoſe of the firſt. The flowers come formed a little ſociety for the purpoſe of debating up- 
jt out in cluſters from the fide of the branches, which on religious ſubjects, about the time that the Trini- 
are ſucceeded by oval ſmooth fruit about the ſize of tarian controverſy was ſo warmly agitated between 

olives, incloſing three or four hard compreſſed feeds. Clarke and Waterland. This ſubje therefore fal- 

Both theſe plants are frequently preſerved in gardens ling under the cognizance of Chubb's theological al- 

where there are large ſtoves, and are propagated by ſembly, he at their requeſt drew up and arranged his 

ſeeds, but the plants can never bear the open air in ſentiments on it, in a kind of diſſertation; which was 


: this country. afterward publiſhed under the title of The Supremacy 
i CHRYSOPRASUS, or CyRysoPRASIUS, the tenth of the Father aſſerted, &c. In this piece Mr Chubb 
£4 of the precious ſtones, mentioned in the Revela- ſhewed great talents in reaſoning ; and acquired ſo 


tions, as forming the foundation of the heavenly Jeru- much reputation, that the late Sir Joſeph Jekyl, maſter 
ſalem. The chryſopraſius is a ſpecies of praſius, of a of the rolls, took him into his family to enjoy his con. 
pale, but pure green colour, with an admixture of verſation : but though he is ſaid to have been tempted 


i yellow. to remain with him by the offer of a genteel allow- 
CHR YSOSTOM (St John), a celebrated patriarch ance, he did not continue with him many years; 40 
9 of Conſtantinople, and one of the moſt admired fa- choſe to return to his friends at Saliſbury. He p 


thers of the Chriſtian church, was born of a noble fa- bliſhed afterward a 4t9 volume of tracts, which - 
mily at Antioch, about the year 347. He ſtudied Pope informs his friend Gay, he“ read through wit 
rhetoric under Libavius, and philoſophy under Andra- admiration of the writer, though not always with ap- 
gathus : after which he ſpent ſome time in ſolitude in probation of his doctrine.” He died a ſingle mo 

L the mountains near Antioch ; but the auſterities he in the 68th year of his age, and left behind bg . 
| endured, having impaired his health, he returned to of poſthumous tracts, in which he appears to have 0 
Antioch, where he was ordained deacon by Meletius. little or no belief in revelation. But however licen 


Flavian, Meletius's ſucceſſor, raiſed him to the office tious his way of thinking may be deemed, us 


Kadleich irreg 
| 
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ular or immoral has been fairly imputed to him 
in his li d actions. 1 
n bl. Eil (Lady May bs was born in 1656, 
and married to Sir George Chudleigh, bart. by whom 
ſhe had ſeveral children: her poems and eſſays have 
been much admired for delicacy of ſtyle. She died 
in 1710; and is ſaid to have written ſeveral dramatic 
pieces, which, though not printed, are preſerved in 
He UPMESSAHITES, a ſet among the Mahome- 
tans, who believe that Jeſus Chriſt ' is God, and the 
true Meſſiah, the Redeemer of the world ; but with- 
out rendering him any public or declared worſhip. 
The word, in the Turkiſh language, lignifies protec- 
tor of the Chriſtians. Ricaut {ays, there are abun- 
dance of theſe Chupmeſſahites among the people of 
ſaſhion in Turky, and ſome even in the ſeraglio. 
CHURCH, has different ſignifications, according to 


the different ſubjects to which it is applied. 


1. It is underſtood of the collective body of Chriſti- 
ans, or all thoſe over the face of the whole earth who 
profeſs to believe in Chriſt, and acknowledge him to be 
the Saviour of mankind. This is what the ancient 
writers call the catholic or univerſal church. Some- 
times the word church is conſidered in a more exten- 
ſive ſenſe, and divided into ſeveral branches; as the 
church militant, is the aſſembly of the faithful on earth; 
the church triumphant, that of the faithful already in 
glory ; to which the Papiſts add the church patient, 
which, according to their doctrines, is that of the 
faithful in purgatory. 

2. Church is applied to any particular congregation 
of Chriſtians, who aſſociate together and concur in 
the participation of all the inſtiturions of Jeſus Chriſt, 
with their proper paſtors and miniſters. 'Thus we read 
of the church of Antioch, the church of Alexandria, 
the church of Theſlalonica, and the like. 

3. Church denotes a particular ſect of Chriſtians 
diſtinguiſhed by particular doctrines and ceremonies. 
In this ſenſe, we ſpeak of the Romiſh church, the 
Greek church, the Reformed church, the church of 
England, &c. i 

The Latin or Weſtern church, comprehends all the 
churches of Italy, France, Spain, Africa, the north, 
and all other countries whither the Romans carried 
their language. Great Britain, part of the Netherlands, 
of Germany, and of the North, have been ſeparated 
from hence ever ſince the time of Henry VIII.; and 
conſtitute what we call the Reformed church, and what 


the Romaniſts call the Weſtern ſchiſm. 


The Greek or Eaſtern church, comprehends the 
churches of all the countries anciently ſubje& to the 
Greek or eaſtern empire, and through which their 
language was carried ; that is, all the | hs extended 
from Greece to Meſopotamia and Perſia, and thence 
into Egypt. This church has been divided from the 

Oman, ever ſince the time of the emperor Phocas. 

The Gallican church, denotes the church of France, 
under the government and direction of their reſpec- 
ave biſhops and paſtors. This church has always en- 
Joyed certain franchiſes and immunities ; not as grants 

om Popes, but as derived to her from her firſt ori- 
ginal, and which ſhe has taken care never to relinquiſh. 


Theſe liberties depend upon two maxims ; the firſt, 
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that the pope has no authority or right to command Church. 
or order any thing either in general, or in particular, 
in which the temporalities and civil rights of the king- 
dom are concerned; the ſecond, that notwithſtanding 
the pope's ſupremacy is owned in caſes purely ſpiri- 

*tual, yet in France his power is limited and regulated 
by the decrees and canons of ancient councils recei- 
ved in that realm. 


4. The word church is uſed to ſignify the body of 


eccleſiaſtics, or the clergy, in contradiſtinction to the 
laity. See CLERGY. 


5. Church is uſed for the place where a particular 


congregation or ſociety of Chriſtians aſſemble for the 
celebration of divine ſervice. In this ſenſe churches 
are variouſly denominated, according to the rank, de- 
- gree, diſcipline, &c. as Metropolitan church, Patriar- 
chal church, Cathedral church, Parochial church, Colle- 
giate church, Cc. See METROPOLIS, PATRIARCH, Cc. 


ChurRcn-Ale. See WHITSUN- Ale. 
CauRcna-Reeves, the ſame with Ch URCH-Wardens. 
CHuURCH-Scot, or CHURCHESSET, a payment, or 


contribution, by the Latin writers frequently called 
primitiæ ſeminum ; being, at firſt, a certain meaſure 
of wheat, paid to the prieſt on St Martin's day, as 
the firſt-fruits of harveſt. This was enjoined by the 
laws of king Malcolm IV. and Canute, c. 10. But af- 
ter this, Church. ſcot came to ſignify a reſerve of corn- 
rent paid to the ſecular prieſts, or to the religious ; 
and ſometimes was taken in ſo general a ſenſe as to 
include poultry, or any other proviſion that was paid 
in kind to the Sos D6jy See TITHE. 
e 


Cavurcn-Wardens, (eccleſiæ guardiani), in the En- 


gliſh eccleſiaſtical polity, are the guardians or keepers 
of the church, and repreſentatives of the body of the 
pariſh. They are ſometimes appointed by the mini- 
ſter, ſometimes by the pariſh, ſometimes by both toge- 
ther, as cuſtom directs. They are taken, in favour of 
the church, to be, for ſome purpoſes, a kind of corpo- 
ration at the common law ; that is, they are enabled, 
by that name, to have a property in goods and chat- 
tels, and to bring actions for them, for the uſe and 
profit of the pariſh. Yet they may not waſte the 
church goods, but may be removed by the pariſh, and 
then called to account by actions at common law: but 
there is no method of calling them to account but by 
firſt removing them; for none can legally do it but 
thoſe who are put in their place. As to lands, or other 
real property, as the church, church-yard, &c. they 
have no ſort of intereſt therein; but if any damage is 
done thereto, the parſon only or vicar ſhall have the 
action. Their office alſo is to repair the church, and 
make rates and levies for that purpoſe : but theſe are 
recoverable only in the eccleſiaſtical courts. They 
are alſo joined with the overſeers in the care and 
maintenance of the poor. They are to levy a ſhilling 
forfeiture on all ſuch as do not repair to church on 
ſundays and holidays ; and are empowered to keep 
all perſons orderly while there ; to which end it has 
been held that a church-warden may juſtify the pul- 
ling off a man's hat, without being gulity of either an 
aſſault or a treſpaſs. There are alſo a multitude of 
other petty parochial powers committed to their charge 
by divers acts of Parliament. 


Cuukcu-Yard, a piece of ground adjoining to a 
| 11 R 2 church, 
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In the church of Rome they are bleſſed or couſe- 
crated with great ſolemnity. 
has been thus conſecrated, ſhall afterwards be polluted 
by wo indecent action, or profaned by the burial of 
an infidel, an heretic, an excommunicated or unbapti- 
zed perſon, it muſt be reconciled ; and the ceremony of 
the reconciliation is performed with the ſame ſolemni- 
ty as that of the bleſſing or conſecration. 

CHURCHILL (Sir Winſton) the father of the great 
duke of Marlborough, was deſcended from an an- 
cient and honourable family in Dorſetſhire. He was 
born at Worton Glanvile in that county, in 1610; and 
educated at St John's college at Oxford. He engaged 
in the cauſe of his unfortunate ſovereign Charles I. for 
which he ſuffered ſeverely in his fortune; and having 
married, while young, Elizabeth, the daughter of Sir 
John Drake of Aſhe in Devonſhire, ſhe was forced to 
{eek a refuge in her father's houſe, when Mr Churchill's 
misfortunes left him none that he could call his own ; 
and there moſt of his children were born. After the 
reſtoration, he was elected a burgeſs to ſerve in par- 
liament for the borough of Weymouth ; and, in 1669, 
his majeſty was pleaſed tu confer on him the honour of 
knighthood. The next year he was made one of the 
commiſſioners of claims in Ireland ; and upon his return 
from thence, was conſtituted one of the clerks comptrol- 
lers of the green-cloth: but writing a kind of political 
effay upon the Hiſtory of England, which gave great 
offence to the parliament, he was, in 1678, diſmiſſed 
from his poſt. He was, however, ſoon reſtored to it 
again ; and lived to fee his eldeſt ſurviving ſon raiſed 
to the peerage, and the reſt of his ohildren in a fair 
way to promotion. He died in 1688. 

CHURCHILL (John) duke of Marlborough, and 
prince of rhe holy Roman empire; a moſt renowned 
general and ftateſman, was born at Aſhe in Devon- 
thire in 1650. He was eldeſt ſon of Sir Winſton 


* See the Churchill“, who carried him to court while very young, 
oing and where he was particularly favoured by James 


duke of York, afterwards king James II. when only 
twelve years of age. In 1666, he was made an enſign 
of the guards during the firſt Dutch war ; and after- 
wards improved himſelf greatly in the military aft at 
Tangier. In 1672, Mr Churchill attended the duke of 
Monmouth who commanded a body of auxiliaries in 
the French ſervice, and was ſoon after made a captain 
in the duke's own regiment. At the ſiege of Nime- 
guen, which happened in that campaign, he diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf fo much that he was taken notice of by the ce- 
lebrated marſhal Turenne, who beſtowed on him the 
name of the hand/ome Fngli/hman.—In 1673, he was 
at the ſiege of Maeſtricht, where he gained ſuch ap- 
plauſe, that the king of France made him a public ac- 
knowledgement of his ſervice; and the duke of Mon- 
mouth, who had the direction of the attack, told king 
Charles II. that he owed his life to Mr Churchill's 
bravery. In 1681, be married Sarah daughter and 
co-heirelſs (with her ſiſter the countefs of Tyrconnel) 
„f Richard Jennings Eſq; of Sandrich, in Hertford- 
hire. The duke of York recommended him in a very 
particular manner to the king ; who, in 1682, created 
im baron of Eymouth in the county of Berwick in 


Scotland, and made him colonel of the third troop of 


1972 


Churchill. church, ſet apart for interment or burial of the dead. 


If a church-yard which, 
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ards. A little after king James's ace 

mobs baron Churchill 1 in — * 
Hertford, and made brigadier- general of his m A 
army in the weſt; where, when the duke of” M 
mouth came to ſurpriſe the king's army, while * 
earl of Feverſham and the majority of the officers 
were in their beds, he kept the enemy in play, till 
the king's forces had formed themſelves, and thereb 
ſaved the whole army. When James ſhewed an in. 
tention of eſtabliſhing the catholic religion in Britain 
lord Churchill, notwithſtanding the great obligation; 
he owed him, thought it his duty to abandon the royal 
cauſe; but eventhen did not leave him without acquaint. 
ing him by letter with the reaſon of his ſodoing.—Lord 
Churchill was graciouſly received by the prince of 
Orange ; and was by him employed firſt to re-aſſemble 
the troop of ds at London ; and afterwards to re. 
duce ſome lately raiſed regiments, and to new- model 
the army : for which purpoſe he was inveſted with 
the rank and title of lieutenant-general. In 1689, he 
was worn one of the privy council, and one of the 
gentlemen of the king's bed-chamber ; and on the 910 
of April following, was raiſed to the dignity of eari of 
Marlborough in the county of Wilts. He afliſted at 
the coronation of their majeſties ; and was ſoon after 
made commander in chief of the Engliſh forces. ſent 
over to Holland ; and here he firſt laid the foundation 
of that fame which was afterwards ſpread over all 
Europe. In 1690, he was made general of the forces 
ſent to Ireland ; where he made the ſtrong garriſons 
of Cork and Kinſale priſoners of war. The year fol- 
lowing, king William ſhewed the good opinion he 
had of his conduct, by ſending him to Flanders to put 
all things in readineſs, and to draw the army toge- 
ther againſt his arrival. In 1692, he was diſmiſſed 
from all his employments; and, not long after, was 
with ſome other peers committed to the tower on an 
accuſation of high treaſon ; which, however, was aſter- 
wards found to be a falſe and malicious report, the authors 
of which were puniſhed. Marlborough was ſoon re- 
ſtored to favour, and ity 1698, was appointed governor 
to the earl of Glouceſter; with this extraordinary 
compliment from king William, My lord, make him 
but what you are, and my nephew will be all I wiſh 
to ſee him.” The ſame day he was again ſworn one 
of the privy council ; and in July following was de- 
clared one of the lords juſtices of England, for the ad- 
miniftration of the government, in which great truſt he 
was three times ſucceflively in the king's abſence, who 
in 1701 appointed him general of the foot, comman- 
der in chief of the Engliſh forces, and ambafſador ex- 
traordinary and plenipotentiary at the Hague. Upon 
the acceſhon of queen Anne to the throne, he was 
elected into the order of the garter, declared caprain- 
general of all her majeſty's forces, and ſent amvaiia- 
dor extraordinary and plenipotentiary to Holland. 
After ſeveral conferences about a war, he put himſelt 
at the head of the army, where all the other generals 
had orders to obey him. His exploits in the field b 
been taken notice of under the article BIT AIX, 34 
366: we ſhall therefore only take notice in thus 
place, of the rewards and honours conferred — 
him for theſe exploits. After his firſt campaign F 


was created marquis of Blandford and duke of 
borougb, 
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with a penſion of L. 5000 for life, out of the 


In 1703, he met Charles III. late emperor 


dees who preſented him with a {word ſet 


oing to ”_y 

ith diamonds. 
— 2 Schellenderg, ne received a letter of thanks 
from the emperor Leopold, written with his own 
hand, an honour ſeldom done to any but ſovereign 
princes. After the battle of Blenheim, he received 
congratulatory letters from moſt of the potentates in 
Europe, particularly from the States General, and from 
the emperor, who delired him to accept of the dignity 
of a prince of the empire, which with the queen's 
leave was conferred upon him by the title of Prince 
of Mildenheim in the province of Swabia.“ After the 
campaign was ended, he vilited the court of Pruſſia, 
where he laid ſuch ſchemes as ſuſpended the diſputes 
with the Dutch about king William's eſtate, which 
wiſe conduct cauſed the whole confederacy to ac- 
knowledge that he had done the greateſt ſervice poſ- 
ble to the common cauſe. Upon his return to Eng- 
land, the queen, to perpetuate his memory, granted 
the intereſt of the crown in the honour and manor of 
Woodſtock and hundred of Wotton to him and his 
heirs for ever. In 1705, he made a tour to Vienna, 
upon an invitation of the emperor Joſeph ; Who highly 
careſſed him, and made him a grant of the lordſhip of 
Mildenheim. After the campaign of 1 708, the ſpeaker 
of the houſe of commons was {ent to Bruſſels on pur- 
poſe to compliment him ; and on his return to England 
he was again complimented in the houſe of lords by lord 
chancellor Cowper. All his ſervices, however, and 
all the honours conferred upon him, were not ſufficient 
to preſerve him from being diſgraced. After the 
change of the miniſtry in 1710, his intereſt daily de- 
clined ; and in 1712, on the firſt day of the new year, 
he was removed from all his places. Finding all arts 
uſed to render him obnoxious in his native country, 
he viſited his principality of Mildenheim, and ſeveral 
towns in Germany; after. which he returned to Eng- 


land, and arrived there on the day of the queen's death. 


After being welcomed by the nobility and foreign mi- 
niſters, he attended on king George I. in his public 
entry 3 London, who appointed him captain- 
general, colonel of the firſt regiment of foot-guards, 
one of the commiſſioners for the government of 
Chelſea hoſpital, and maſter-general of the ordnance. 
Some years before his death, he retired from public 
buſineſs, He died at Windſor lodge in 1722, aged 73; 
and was buried with great pomp in king Henry VII. d' 
chapel in Weſtminſter Abbey. | 
CHURCHILL (Charles), a celebrated ſatiriſt, the 
lon of Mr Charles Churchill, curate and lecturer of 
St John's, Weſtminſter, was educated at Weſtmin- 
iter ſchool, and received ſome applauſe for his abiliries 
from his tutors in that famous ſeminary. His capa- 
My, however, was greater than his application, ſo 
that he acquired the character of a boy that could do 
oe if he would. As the ſlighteſt accounts of perſons 
>; noted are agreeable, it may not be amiſs to obſerve, 
2 —_— one day got an exerciſe to make, and 
4 — idleneſs or inattention having failed to bring it 
yi iſe v5 appointed, his maſter thought proper to 
Ty you im with ſome ſeverity, and even reproached 
pidity: what the fear of ſtripes could not effect, 
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In 1704, having forced the enemy's 
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the fear of ſhame ſoon produced, and he brought his 
exerciſe the next day, finiſhed in tuch a manner, that 
he received the public thanks of all the maſters. Still, 
however, his progrelis in the learned languages was 
but flow ; nor is it to be wondered at, if we conſider 
how difficult it was for a ftrong imagination, ſuch as 
he was puſſeſſed of, to conform and walk tamely for- 
ward in the trammels of a ſchool education : minds 
like his are ever ſtarting aſide after new purſuits ; de- 
ſirous of embracing a multiplicity of amuſing objects: 
eager to come at the end, without the paintul inveſti- 
gation of the means. In ſhort, for want of proper 
{kill in theſe languages, he was rejected from Oxford, 
whither his father had ſent him; and probably this 
might have given occaſion to the frequent invectives 
we find in his works againſt that moſt reſpectable 
univerſity. Upon his return from thence, he again ap- 
plied to his ſtudies in Weſtminſter ſchool, where, at 17 
years of age, he contracted an intimacy with a lady, 
to whom he was married, and their mutual regard 
for each other continued for ſeveral years. At the 
uſual age of going into orders, Mr Churchill was or- 
dained by the late biſhop of London, and obtained a 
{mall curacy in Wales of thirty pounds a year. Thi- 
ther he carried his wife; they took a {mall houſe ; 
and he paſſed through the duties of his ſtation with 
afliduity and cheerfulneſs. Happy had it been tor 
him had he continued there to enjoy the fruits of piety, 
peace, and ſimplicity of manners. He was beloved 
and eſteemed by his pariſhioners ; and though his ſer- 
mons were rather above the level of his audience, 
they were commended and followed. But endea- 
vouring to advance his fortune, by keeping a cyder 
cellar, it involved him in difficulties which obliged 
him to leave Wales and come to London. His fa- 


ther dying ſoon after, he ſtepped into the church in 


which he had officiated ; and, in order to improve his 
income, which ſcarcely produced an hundred pounds a 
year, he taugbt young ladies to read and write En- 
gliſh at a boarding- ſchool, kept by Mrs Dennis, where 
he behaved with that decency and decorum which be- 
came his profeſſion. His method of living, however, 
bearing no proportion to his income, he contracted 
ſeveral debts in the city ; which wy unable to pay, 
a jaH, the terror of indigent genius, ſeemed ready to 
complete his misfortunes: but from this ſtate of 
wretchedneſs he was relieved by the benevolence of 
Mr Lloyd, father to the poet of that name. Mean 
while, Mr Lloyd, the ſon, wrote a poetical epiſtle 
called the Actor; which being read and approved by 
the public, gave the author a diſtinguiſhed place a- 
mong the writers of his age. This induced Mr 


Churchill to write the Xo/ciad. Ir firſt came out witl- 


out the author's name ; but the * pewoggy of the re- 
marks, and the ſeverity of the ſatire, ſoon excited 
public curioſity. Though he never diſowned his ha- 
ving written this piece, and even openly gloried in 
it; yet the public, unwilling to give ſo much merir 
to one alone, aſcribed it to a combination of wits: 
nor were Meflrs Lloyd, Thornton, or Colman, left 
unnamed upon this occaſion. This miſplaced praiſe 
ſoon induced Mr Churchill to throw off the maſk, and 
the ſecond edition appeared with his name at full 
length. As the Roſciad was the firſt of this poet's 

| performances, 


Churchill. 
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Churchill. performances, ſo many are of opinion that it is the 
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In it we find a very cloſe and minute diſcuffion 
of the particular merit of each performer ; their de- 
fects pointed out with candour, and their merits 
praiſed without adulation. This poem, however, 
ſeems to be one of thoſe few works which are injured 
by ſucceeding editions: when he became popular, 
his judgment began to grow drunk with applauſe ; 
and we find, in the latter editions, men blamed whoſe 
merit is inconteſtible, and others praiſed that were at 
that time in no degree of eſteem with the judicious. 

His next performance was his Apo/ogy to the Criti- 
cal Reviewers, This work is not without its peculiar 
merit; and as it was written againſt a ſet of critics 
whom the world was willing enough to blame, the 
Public read it with their uſual indulgence. In this 
performance, he ſhewed a particular happineſs of 
throwing his thoughts, if we me ſo exprels it, into 
poetical paragraphs; ſo that the ſentence ſwells to the 
break or concluſion, as we find in proſe. 

But while his writings amuſed the town, his actions 
diſpuſted it. He now quitted his wife with whom 
he had cohabited many years; and reſigning his gown 


and all clerical functions, commenced a complete man 


of the town, got drunk, frequented ſtews ; and, giddy 
with falſe praiſe, thought his talents a ſufficient atone- 
ment for all his follies. In ſome meaſure to palliate 
the abſurdities of his conduct, he now undertook a 
poem called Night, written upon a general ſubject in- 
deed, but upon falſe principles ; namely, that what- 
ever our follies are, we ſhould never attempt to con- 
ceal them. This, and Mr Churchil's other poems, 
being ſhown to Mr Johnſon, and his opinion being 
aſked, he allowed them but little merit ; which be- 
ing told to the author, he reſolved to requite this 
private opinion with a public one. In his next poem, 


therefore, of the Ghoſt, he has drawn this gentleman _ 


under the character of Pompoſo; and thoſe who 
diſliked Mr Johnſon, allowed it to have merit. Mr 
Johnſon's only reply to Churchill's abuſe was, “ that 
he thought him a ſhallow fellow in the beginnin 

and _ ſay nothing worſe of him till.” The 
poems of Night and the Ghoſt had not the rapid ſale 
the author expected ; but his prophecy of Famine 
ſoon made ample amends for the late paroxiſm in his 
fame. In this piece, written in the ſpirit of the fa- 
mons North Briton, he exerted his virulent pen againſt 
the whole Scots nation; adopting the prejudices of the 
mob, and dignifying ſcurrility by the aid of a poetic 
imagination. It had a rapid and extenſive ſale, as 
propheſied by Mr Wilkes; who ſaid, before its pub- 
lication, that he was ſure it muſt take, as it was at 
once perſonal, poetical, and political, After its ap- 
pearance, it was even aſſerted by his admirers, that 
Mr Churchill was a better poet than Pope. This 
exaggerated adulation, as it had before corrupted his 
morals, began now to impair his mind : ſeveral ſuc- 
cceding pieces were publiſhed, which, being written 
without effort, are read without pleaſure, His Co- 
thom, Independence, The Times, ſeem merely to have 
been written by a man who deſired to avail himſelf 
of the avidity of the public curioſity in his favour, and 
are rather aimed at the pockets than the hearts of his 


leaders. 
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Mr Churchill died in 1764, of a miliary fever, with 


which he was ſeized at Boulogne in France, whith 
he had gone on a viſit to Mr Wilkes. After his r 


his poems were collected and printed together in two © 


volumes 8 vo. 
CHURCHYARD (Thomas), a poet who flour; 
in the reigns of Henry VIII. Edward * 


Mary and queen Elizabeth, was born at Shrewſhury . 


and inherited a fortune, which he ſoon exhauſted in 3 
fruitleſs attendance on the court, by which he on] 
yo the favour of being retained a domeſtic in the 
amily of lord Surrey; when, by his lordſhip's encou- 
ragement, he commenced poet. Upon his patron's 
death, he betook himſelf to arms; was in many en- 
gagements; was frequently wounded, and was twice 
made priſoner. He publiſhed 12 pieces, which he 
afterwards printed together in one volume, under the 
title of Churchyard*s Chips; and alſo the tragedy of 
Thomas Moubray duke of Norfolk. He died in 1570, 

CHYLE, in the animal economy, a milky fluid ſe- 
creted from the aliments by means of digeſtion. See 
ANaTOMy, n? 366,-371. 

CHYLIFICATION, the formation of the chyle, or 
the act whereby the food is changed into chyle. 
The chyle has by ſome authors been thought to 
have a great reſemblance in its nature and chemical 
analyſis to milk. The ſubject however, hath as yet, 
been but little inquired into. See the article Mixx. 

CHYME, or Chymus, in the common ſignification 
of the word, denotes every kind of humour which is 
incraſſated by concoction ; under which notion it com- 
prehends all the humours fit or unfit for preſerving 
and nouriſhing the body, whether or bad. It 
frequently imports the fineſt part of the chyle, when 
ſeparated from the fæces, and contained in the lacteal 
and thoracic duct. | 

CHYMISTRY. See CHEMISTRY. 

CHYMOLOGI, an appellation given to ſuch natu- 
raliſts as have employed their time in inveſtigating 
the properties of plants from their taſte and ſmell. 

CHYMOSIS, in medicine, the act of making or 
preparing CHYME. 

CHavmos1s is alſo a diſtortion of the eye-lids, ariſing 
from an inflammation; alſo an inflammation of the 
tunica cornea in the eye. | 

CIBBER (Colley), a celebrated comedian, drama. 
tic writer, and poet laureat to the king, was born at 
London in 1671. His father Caius Gabriel Cibber, 
was a native of Holſtein, and a ſkilful ſtatuary, who 
executed the baſſo relievo on the pedeſtal of the mo- 
nument, and the two admired figures of lunatics over 
the piers of the gate to Bethlem Hoſpital in Moor- 
fields. Colley, who derived his Chriſtian name from 
the ſurname of his mother's family, was intended if 
the church, but betook himſelf to the ſtage, for whic 
he conceived an early inclination ; and he was ſome 


- 
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time before he acquired any degree of notice, or eve” 


a competent ſalary. His firſt eſſay in writings 4 
the comedy of Love's laſt Shift, acted in 1695, 5 
met with ſucceſs; as did his own performance 0 4 
character of the fop in it. From that time, ® 4 
ſays himſelf, „ My muſe and my ſpouſe 2 
equally prolific, that the one was ſeldom the 15 Ul 
of a child, but in the ſame year the other = 


Yar 
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her of a play. I think we had a dozen of 
r 4 TY both which kinds ſome died 
in their infancy, and Near an equal number of each 
were alive when we quitted the theatre. The 
Careleſi Huſband, acted in 1704, met with much ap- 
lauſe, and is reckoned his belt play : but none was 
f more importance to him than the Non-uror, acted 
in 1717, and levelled againſt the jacobites. This laid 
the foundation of the miſunderſtanding between him 
and Mr Pope, raiſed him to be the hero of the Dunciad, 
and made him poet laureat in 1730. He then quitted 
the ſtage, except a few occaſional performances; and 
died in 1757. Cibber neither ſucceeded in acting nor in 
writing tragedy ; and his odes were not thought to par- 
take of the genius or ſpirit he ſhewed in his comedies. 
His ſon Theophilus, alſo a comic actor after him, was 
born during a great ſtorm in 1703; and after paſſing 
a life of extravagance, diſtreſs, and perplexity, pe- 
riſhed in another ſtorm in 1757, in the paſſage be- 
tween Dublin and England. Theophilus married the 
litter of Thomas Auguſtin Arne, the famous muſical 
compoſer ; Who became a celebrated tragic actreſs, 
and whoſe honour was ſacrificed to her hutband's ex- 
travagance. 

CIBDELOPLACIA, in natural hiſtory, a | yore of 
{pars debaſed by a very large admixture of earth: 
they are opaque, formed of thin cruſts, covering ve- 
getables and other bodies, by way of incruſtations, 
Of this genus we have the following ſpecies: 1. A 
greyiſn- white one, with a rough ſurface. 2. A whi- 
tiſh-brown one: both theſe are friable. 3. A hard, 
pale-brown kind, which is the oſtecolla of the ſhops. 
4. The whitiſh-grey kind, with a ſmooth- ſurface : 
this is the unicornu foſſile and ceratites of authors. 
5. The whitiſh-brown corralloide kind. 
CIBDELOSTRACIA, in natural hiſtory, terrene 
ſpars, deſtitute of all brightneſs and tranſparance, 
formed into thin plates, and uſually found coating over 
the ſides of fiſſures, and other cavities of ſtones, with 
congeries of them of great extent, and of plain or 
botroyide ſurfaces. 

Of theſe there are uſually reckoned ſeven kinds: 
the firſt is the hard, brownih- white cibdeloſtracium, 
found in Germany : the ſecond is the hard, whitiſh 
cibdeloſtracium, with thin cruſts, and a ſmoother ſur- 
face, found alſo in the Harts-foreſt in Germany : the 
turd is the hard, pale-brown cibdeloſtracium, with 
numerous very thin cruſts, found in ſubterranean ca- 
verns m many parts of England as well as Germany : 
the fourth js the white, light, and friable cibdeloſtra- 
cum, found alſo in Germany, but very rarely in any 
part of England : the fifth is the light, hard, pale- 
brown cibdeloſtracium, with a ſmooth ſurface, found 
in almoſt all parts of the world: the ſixth is the whi- 
th, friable, cruſtaceous cibdeloſtracinm, with a rough- 
ne frequent in Germany and England ; and 
3 is the browniſh-white, friable cibdeloſtra- 
args , a duſty ſurface, found in ſeveral parts of 
©, as well as Germany. | 

e — AMERICAN LOCUST, in zoology, a 
The ++ CR belonging to the order of hemiptera. 
3 other ected ; the antennz are ſetaceous; the 
fret, in re membranaceous and deflected ; and the 

» MN moſt of the ſpecies, are of the jumping kind. 
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The ſpecies are fifty · one. The larvæ of ſeveral of this Cicadula 
genus evacuate great quantities of a frothy matter up- | 
on the branches and leaves of plants, in the midit of 
which they conſtantly reſide. See FRoTH-Spzr, and 
CICADULA, 

CICADULA, in natural hiftory, the name given by 
Mr Ray to a {mall ſpecies of the above, called by Swam- 
merdam /ocuſta pulex, and found in May and June on 
the ſtalks and leaves of plants, involved in a ſpumous 
white matter, commonly called cuckow-ſpit, or froth- 
ſpit. See FRoOTHR-Sprt. | 

CICATRICULA, among natural hiſtorians, denotes 
a ſmall whitiſh ſpeck in the yolk of an egg, ſuppoled 
to be the firſt rudiments of the future chick. 

CICATRIX, in ſurgery, a little ſeam or elevation 
of callous fleſh riſing on the ſkin, and remaining there 
after the healing of a wound or ulcer. It is commonly 
called a ſcar. 

CICATRIZANTS, in pharmacy, medicines which 
aſſiſt nature to form a cicatrix. Such are Armenian 
bole, powder of tutty, deſiccativum rubrum, Cc. 

Cicatrizants are otherwiſe called eſcharotics, epulo- 
tics, incarnatives, agglutinants, Cc. 

CICELY. Sce MyRRnis. | 

CICER, or CHICK-PEA ; a genus of the decandria 
order, belonging to the diadelphia claſs of plants. 
There is but one ſpecies, which produces peaſe ſhaped 
like the common ones, but much ſmaller. They are 
much cultivated in Spain, where they are natives, 
being one of the ingredients in their olios ; as allo in 
France ; but are rarely known in Britian. 

CICERO (Marcus Tullius,) the celebrated Roman 
orator, was born in the year of Rome 647, about 107 
years before Chriſt. His father Marcus Tullius, who 
was of the equeſtrian order, took great care of his edu- 
cation, which was directed particularly with a view 
to the bar. Young Tully, at his firſt appearance in 
public, declaimed with ſuch vehemence againſt Sylla's 
party, that it became expedient for him to retire into 
Greece ; where he heard the Athenian orators and 
philoſophers, and greatly improved both in eloquence 
and knowledge. Here he met with T. Pomponius who 
had been his ſchool- fellow; and who, from his love 
to Athens, and ſpending a great part of his days in it, 
obtained the ſurname of Atticus; and here they re- 
vived and confirmed that noted friendſhip which ſub- 
ſiſted between them through life, with ſo celebrated 
a conſtancy and affection. From Athens he paſled 
into Aſia ; and after an excurſion of two years came 
back again into Italy. | 

Cicero was now arrived at Rome; and, after one 
year more ſpent at the bar, obtained, in the next place, 
the dignity of quzſtor. Among the cauſes which he 
pleaded before his quæſtorſhip, was that of the famous 
comedian Roſcius, whom a ſingular merit in his art 
had recommended to the familiarity and friendſhip of 
the greateſt men in Rome. The quæſtors were the 
general receivers or treaſurers of the republic, and 
were {ſent annually into the provinces diſtributed to 
them, as they always were, by lot. The iſland of 
Sicily happened to fall to Cicero's ſhare ; and that 
part of it, for it was conſiderable enough to be di- 
vided into two provinces, which was called L:/ybauzm. 
This office he received not as a gift, but a truſt ; and 
- | he 
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Churchill. performances, ſo many are of opinion that it is the 
belt. In it we find a very cloſe and minute diſcuſſion 
of the particular merit of each performer ; their de- 
fects pointed out with candour, and their merits 
praiſed without adulation. This poem, however, 
ſeems to be one of thoſe few works which are injured 
by ſucceeding editions: when he became popular, 
his judgment began to grow drunk with applauſe ; 
and we find, in the latter editions, men blamed whoſe 
merit is inconteſtible, and others praiſed that were at 
that time in no degree of eſteem with the judicious. 
His next performance was his Apo/ogy to the Criti- 
cal Reviewers. This work is not without its peculiar 
merit; and as it was written againſt a ſet of critics 
whom the world was willing enough to blame, the 
public read it with their uſual indulgence. In this 
performance, he ſhewed a particular happineſs of 
throwing his thoughts, if we * ſo expreſs it, into 
poetical paragraphs; ſo that the ſentence ſwells to the 
break or concluſion, as we find in proſe. 
But while his writings amuſed the town, his actions 
diſpuſted it. He now quitted his wife with whom 
he had cohabited many years; and reſigning his gown 


and all clerical functions, commenced a complete man 


of the town, got drunk, frequented ſtews ; and, giddy 
with falſe praiſe, thought his talents a ſufficient atone- 
ment for all his follies. In ſome meaſure to palliate 
the abſurdities of his conduct, he now undertook a 
poem called Night, written upon a general ſubject in- 
deed, but upon falſe principles ; namely, that what- 
ever our follies are, we ſhould never attempt to con- 
ceal them. This, and Mr Churchill's other poems, 
being ſhown to Mr Johnſon, and his opinion being 
aſked, he allowed them but little merit; which be- 
ing told to the author, he reſolved to requite this 
private opinion with a public one. In his next poem, 
therefore, of the Ghoſt, he has drawn this gentleman 
under the character of Pompoſo; and thoſe who 
diſliked Mr Johnſon, allowed it to have merit. Mr 
Johnſon's only reply to Churchill's abuſe was, “ that 
he thought him a ſhallow fellow in the beginning, 
and cools ſay nothing worſe of him till.” The 
poems of Night and the Ghoſt had not the rapid ſale 
the author expected ; but his prophecy of Famine 
ſoon made ample amends for the late paroxiſm in his 
fame. In this piece, written in the ſpirit of the fa- 
mons North Briton, he exerted his virulent pen againſt 
the whole Scots nation ; adopting the prejudices of the 
mob, and dignifying ſcurrility by the aid of a poetic 
imagination. It had a rapid and extenſive ſale, as 
propheſied by Mr Wilkes; who ſaid, before its pub- 
lication, that he was ſure it muſt take, as it was at 
once perſonal, poetical, and political, After its ap- 
pearance, it was even aſſerted by his admirers, that 
Mr Churchill was a better poet than Pope. This 
exaggerated adulation, as it had before corrupted his 
morals, began now to impair his mind : ſeveral ſuc- 
cceding pieces were publiſhed, which, being written 
without effort, are read without pleaſure, His Co- 
thom, Independence, The Times, ſeem merely to have 
been written by a man who deſired to avail himſelf 
of the avidity of the public curioſity in his favour, and 
are rather aimed at the pockets than the hearts of his 


readers, 
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Mr Churchill died in 1764, of a miliary fe , 
which he was ſeized at Boulogne in Ne a Churg, 


ſeparated from the fæces, and contained in the lacteal 
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he had gone on a viſit to Mr Wilkes. After his | 


his poems were collected and printed together hy jean C 
volumes 8v9, ? 
CHURCHYARD (Thomas), a poet who flour: 
in the reigns of A4. Vill Edward * 
Mary and queen Elizabeth, was born at Shrewſbury . 
and inherited a fortune, which he ſoon exhauſted iq 3 
fruitleſs attendance on the court, by which he on! 
yu_ the favour of being retained a domeſtic in the 
amily of lord Surrey; when, by his lordſhip's encou- 
ragement, he commenced poet. Upon his patron's 
death, he betook himſelf to arms; was in many en- 
gagements; was frequently wounded, and was twice 
made priſoner. He publiſhed 12 pieces, which he 
afterwards printed together in one volume, under the 
title of Churchyard*s Chips; and alſo the tragedy of 
Thomas Moubray duke of Norfolk. He died in 1570. 
CHYLE, in the animal economy, a milky fluid ſe- 
creted from the aliments by means of digeſtion. See 
ANATOMY, n* 366,371. 
CHYLIFICATION, the formation of the chyle, or 
the act whereby the food is changed into chyle. 
The chyle has by ſome authors been thought to 
have a great reſemblance in its nature and chemical 
analyſis to milk. The ſubject however, hath as yet, 
been but little inquired into. See the article MiLx. 
CHYME, or Cnxvuus, in the common ſignification 
of the word, denotes every kind of humour which is 
incraſſated by concoction ; under which notion it com- 
prehends all the humours fit or unfit for preſerving 
and nouriſhing the body, whether good or bad. It 
frequently imports the fineſt part of the chyle, when 


and thoracic duct, _ 

CHYMISTRY. See CHEMISTRY. 

CHYMOLOGI, an appellation given to ſuch natu- 
raliſts as have employed their time in inveſtigating 
the properties of plants from their taſte and ſmell, 

CHYMOSIS, in medicine, the act of making or 
preparing CHYME. | 

Cavmos1s is alſo a diſtortion of the eye · lids, ariſing 
from an inflammation; alſo an inflammation of the 
tunica cornea in the eye. 

CIBBER (Colley), a celebrated comedian, drama. 
tic writer, and poet laureat to the king, was born at 
London in 1671. His father Caius Gabriel Cibbet, 
was a native of Holſtein, and a ſkilful ſtatuary, who 
executed the baſſo relievo on the pedeſtal of the mo- 
nument, and the two admired figures of lunatics over 
the piers of the gate to Bethlem Hoſpital in Moor- 
fields. Colley, who derived his Chriſtian name from 
the ſurname of his mother's family, was intended for 
the church, but betook himſelf to the ſtage, for which 
he conceived an early inclination ; and he was ſome 
time before he acquired any degree of notice, or 2 
a competent ſalary. His firſt eſſay in Writing, en 
the comedy of Love's laſt Shift, acted in 1695, V 5 
met with ſucceſs; as did his own performance of t 
character of the fop in it. From that time, ® 0 
ſays himſelf, My muſe and my ſpouſe me 
equally prolific, that the one was ſeldom the mo 0 : 
of a child, but in the ſame year the other w_ 
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me the father of a play. 


infancy, and Near an equal number of each 
3 3 we quitted the theatre.” The 
Careleſi Huſband, acted in 104, met with much ap- 
plauſe, and is reckoned his beſt play: but none Was 
of more importance to him than the Non-juror, acted 
in 1717, and levelled againſt the jacobites. This laid 
the foundation of the miſunderſtanding between him 
and Mr Pope, raiſed him to be the hero of the Dunciad, 
and made him poet laureat in 1730. He then quitted 
the ſtage, except a few occaſional performances; and 
diedin 1757. Cibber neither ſucceeded in acting nor in 
writing tragedy ; and his odes were not thought to par- 
take of the genius or ſpirit he ſhewed in his comedies, 

His ſon Theophilus, alſo a comic actor after him, was 
born during a great ſtorm in 1703; and after paſſing 
a life of extravagance, diſtreſs, and perplexity, pe- 
riſked in another ſtorm in 1757, in the paſſage be- 
tween Dublin and England. Theophilus married the 
litter of Thomas Auguſtin Arne, the famous muſical 
compoſer ; who became a celebrated tragic actreſs, 
and whoſe honour was ſacrificed to her hutband's ex- 
travagance. 

CIBDELOPLACIA, in natural hiſtory, a genus of 
{pars debaſed by a very large admixture of earth : 
they are opaque, formed of thin cruſts, covering ve- 
getables and other bodies, by way of incruſtations. 

Of this genus we have the following ſpecies: 1. A 
grcyiſt-white one, with a rough ſurface. 2. A whi- 
tiſh-brown one: both theſe are friable. 3. A hard, 
pale-brown kind, which is the oſtecolla of the ſhops. 
4. The whitiſh-grey kind, with a ſmooth ſurface : 
this is the unicornu foſſile and ceratites of authors. 
5. The whitiſh-brown corralloide kind. 

CIBDELOSTRACIA, in natural hiſtory, terrene 
ſpars, deſtitute of all brightneſs and tranſparance, 
formed into thin plates, and uſually found coating over 
the ſides of fiſſures, and other cavities of ſtones, with 
congeries of them of great extent, and of plain or 
botroyide ſurfaces. 

Of theſe there are uſually reckoned ſeven kinds : 
the firſt is the hard, browniſh-white cibdeloſtracium, 
found in Germany : the ſecond is the hard, whitiſh 
cibdeloſtracium, with thin cruſts, and a ſmoother ſur- 
face, found alſo in the Harts-foreſt in Germany : the 
turd is the hard, pale-brown cibdeloſtracium, with 
numerous very thin cruſts, found in ſubterranean ca- 
verns in many parts of England as well as Germany: 
the fourth js the white, light, and friable cibdeloſtra- 
cum, found alſo in Germany, but very rarely in any 
part of England : the fifth is the light, hard, pale- 
brown cibdeloſtracium, with a ſmooth ſurface, found 
im almoſt all parts of the world: the ſixth is the whi- 
dh, friable, cruſtaceous eibdeloſtracium, with a rough- 
5 frequent in Germany and England; and 
de leventh is the browniſh- white, friable cibdeloſtra- 
Jun, with a duſty ſurface, found in ſeveral parts of 
Ireland, as well as Germany. | 
1 CICADA, or AMERkican Locus, in zoology, a 
ow of inſets belonging to the order of hemiptera. 
four _ 90 nflected ; the antennz are ſetaceous; the 
fret, in re membranaceous and deflected; and the 

m Moſt of the ſpecies, are of the jumping kind. 
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The ſpecies are fifty-one. The larvæ of ſeveral of this N 


genus evacuate great quantities of a frothy matter up- 
on the branches and leaves of plants, in the midit of 
which they conſtantly reſide. See FRoTH-Spit, and 
C1ICADULA, 

CICADULA, in natural hiftory, the name given by 
Mr Ray to a {mall ſpecies of the above, called by Swam- 
merdam /ocuſta pulex, and found in May and June on 
the ſtalks and leaves of plants, involved in a ſpumous 
white matter, commonly called cuckow-ſpit, or froth- 
ſpit. See FROTH-Sprt. 

CICATRICULA, among natural hiſtorians, denotes 
a ſmall whitiſh ſpeck in the yolk of an egg, ſuppoled 
to be the firſt rudiments of the future chick. 

CICATRIX, in ſurgery, a little ſeam or elevation 
of callous fleſh riſing on the ſkin, and remaining there 
after the healing of a wound or ulcer. It is commonly 
called a ſcar. 

CICATRIZANTS, in pharmacy, medicines which 
aſſiſt nature to form a cicatrix. Such are Armenian 
bole, powder of tutty, deficcativum rubrum, Cc. 

Cicatrizants are otherwiſe called eſcharotics, epulo- 
tics, incarnatives, agglutinants, Cc. 

CICELY. See MyRRHis. 

CICER, or Cnick- EA; a genus of the decandria 
order, belonging to the diadelphia claſs of plants. 
There is but one ſpecies, which produces peaſe ſhaped 
like the common ones, but much ſmaller. They are 
much cultivated in Spain, where they are natives, 
being one of the ingredients in their olios ; as alſo in 
France; but are rarely known in Britian. 

CICERO (Marcus Tullius,) the celebrated Roman 
orator, was born in the year of Rome 647, about 107 
years before Chriſt. His father Marcus Tulhus, who 
was of the equeſtrian order, took great care of his edu- 
cation, which was directed particularly with a view 
to the bar. Young Tully, at his firſt appearance in 
public, declaimed with ſuch vehemence againſt Sylla's 
party, that it became expedient for him to retire into 
Greece ; where he heard the Athenian orators and 
philoſophers, and greatly improved both in eloquence 
and knowledge. Here he met with T. Pomponius who 
had been his ſchool- fellow; and who, from his love 
to Athens, and ſpending a great part of his days in it, 
obtained the ſurname of Atticus ; and here they re- 
vived and confirmed that noted friendſhip which ſub- 
ſiſted between them through life, with fo celebrated 
a conſtancy and affection. From Athens he paſſed 
into Aſia ; and after an excurſion of two years came 
back again into Italy. 

Cicero was now arrived at Rome; and, after one 
year more ſpent at the bar, obtained, in the next place, 
the dignity of quzſtor. Among the cauſes which he 
pleaded before his quæſtorſhip, was that of the famous 
comedian Roſcius, whom a ſingular merit in his art 
had recommended to the familiarity and friendſhip of 
the greateſt men in Rome. The quæſtors were the 
general receivers or treaſurers of the republic, and 
were {ent annually into the provinces diſtributed to 
them, as they always were, by lot. The iſland of 
Sicily happened to fall to Cicero's ſhare ; and that 
part of it, for it was conſiderable enough to be di- 
vided into two provinces, which was called Li/ybaum. 
This office he received not as a gift, but a truſt ; and 


he 
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he acquitted himſelf ſo well in it, that he gained the 
love and admiration of all the Sicilians. Before he 
left Sicily, he made the tour of the iſland, to ſee every 
thing that was curious, and eſpecially the city of Sy- 
racuſe; where he diſcovered the tomb of Archimedes 
to the magiſtrates who were ſhewing him the curioſi- 
ties of the place, but who, to his ſurpriſe, knew no- 
thing of any ſuch tomb. 

We have no account of the preciſe time of Cicero's 
marriage with Terentia ; but it is ſuppoſed to have 
been celebrated immediately after his return from his 
travels to Italy, when be was about 30 years old. He 
was now diſengaged from his quzſtorſhip in Sicily, by 
which firſt ſtep in the legal gradation and aſcent of 
public honours, he gained an immediate right to the 
{enate, and an actual admiſſion into it during life; 
and ſettled again in Rome, where he employed him- 
ſelf conſtantly in defending the perſons and properties 
of its citizens, and was indeed a general patron. Five 
years were almoſt elapſed ſince Cicero's election to 
the quæſtorſſip, which was the proper interval pre- 
{ſcribed by law, before he could hold the next office 
of ædile; to which he was now, in his 371 year, 
elected by the unanimous ſuffrages of all the tribes, 
and preferably to all his competitors. After Cicero's 
election to the ædileſhip, but before his entrance upon 
the office, he undertook the famed proſecution of 
C. Verres, the late prætor of Sicily; who was charged 
with many flagrant acts of injuſtice, rapine, and cruel- 
ty, during his triennial government of that iſland. This 
was one of the moſt memorable tranſactions of his 
life ; for which he was greatly and juſtly celebrated 


by antiquity, and for which he will, in all ages, be 


admired and eſteemed by the friends of mankind. The 
reſult was, that, by his diligence and addreſs, he ſo 
confounded Hortenſius, though the reigning orator at 
the bar, and uſually ſtyled the &ing of the forum, that 
he had nothing to ſay for his client. Verres, deſpair- 
ing of all detence, ſubmitted immediately, without 
expecting the ſentence, to a voluntary exile; where 
he lived many years, forgotten and deſerted by all 
his friends. He is ſaid to have been relieved in this 
miſerable ſituation by the generoſity of Cicero; yet 
was proſcribed and murdered after all by Mark An- 
tony, for the ſake of thoſe fine ſtatues and Corin- 
thian veſſels of which he had plundered the Sicilians. 

After the uſual interval of two years from the time 
of his being choſen ædile, Cicero offered himſelf a can- 
didate for the prætorſhip; and, in three different aſ- 
ſemblies convened for the choice of prætors, two of 
which were diſſolved without effect, he was declared 
every time the firſt prætor by the ſuffrages of all the 
centuries. He was now in the career of his fortunes; 
and in ſight, as it were, of the contulſhip, the grand 
object of his ambition: and therefore, when his præ- 
torſhip was at an end, he would not accept any foreign 
province, the uſual reward of that magiſtracy, and 
the chief fruit which the generality propoſed from it. 
He had no particular love for money, nor genius for 
arms, ſo that thoſe governments had no charms for 
him : the glory which he purſued was to ſhine in the 
eyes of the city, as the guardian of its laws; and to 
teach the magiſtrates how to exccute, the citizens how 
to bey, them. | 
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Being now in his 434 year, the proper ape requi 


by law, he declared himlelf a candidate 
ſulſhip, along with ſix competitors, L. Sc 
ba, L. Sergius Catilina, C. Antonius, L. 
ginus, Q. Cornificius, and C. Licinius "at = 
two firſt were patricians ; the two next plebeian l 
noble; the two laſt the ſons of fathers who Is 10 
imported the public honours into their families: C 
cero was the only new 1an, as he was called ee 
them, or one of equeſtrian rank. Theſe were th 
competitors; and in this competition the practice of 
bribing was carried on as openly and as ſhamefully b 
Antonius and Catiline as it uſually is at our eledlior, 
in Britain. However, as the election approached. 
Cicero's intereſt appeared to be ſuperior to that of all 
the candidates: for the nobles themſelves, though al. 
ways envious and deſirous to depreſs him, yet out of 
regard to the dangers which threatened the city from 
many quarters, and ſeemed ready to burſt out into à 
flame, began to think him the only man qualified to 
preſerve the republic, and break the cabals of the del. 
perate by the vigour and prudence of his adminiſtra. 
tion. The method of chooſing conſuls was not by an 
open vote ; but by a kind of ballot, or little tickets of 
wood diſtributed to the citizens, with the names of 
the ſeveral candidates inſcribed upon each: but in Ci- 
cero's caſe the people were not content with this ſe- 
cret and filent way; but, before they came to any 
ſcrutiny, loudly and univerſally proclaimed Cicero the 
firſt conſul : ſo that, as he himſelf ſays, © he was not 
choſen by the votes of particular citizens, but the com- 
mon ſuftrage of the city; nor declared by the voice of 
the crier, but of the whole Roman people.” 
Cicero had no ſooner entered upon his office, than 
he had occaſion to exert himſelf againſt P. Servilins 
Rullas, one of the new tribunes, who had been alarm- 
ing the ſenate with the promulgation of an Agrarian 
law ; the purpoſe of which was to create a decemvi- 
rate, or ten commiſſioners, with abſolute power for 
five years, over all the revenues of the republic, to di- 
{tribute them at pleaſure to the citizens, c. Theſe 
laws uſed to be greedily received by the populace, 
and were propoſed therefore by factious magiſtrates 
as oft as they had any point to carry with the muſti- 
tude againſt the public good; fo that Cicero's firſt bu- 
ſineſs was to quiet the apprehenſions of the city, and 
to baffle, if poſſible, the intrigues of the tribune, Ac- 
cordingly, in an artful and elegant ſpeech from the 
roſtra, he gave ſuch a turn to the inclination of the 
people, that they rejected this law with as much es. 
gerneſs as they had ever received one. But the grand 


tor the con- 
ulpicius Gal. 


affair of all, which conſtituted the glory of his conſal- 


ſhip, and has tranſmitted his name with ſuch luſtre to 
poſterity, was the {kill he ſhewed, and the unwearied 
pains he took, in ſuppreſſing that horrid conſpiracy 
which was formed by Catiline and his accomplices 
for the ſubverſion of the commonwealth. For this 
great ſervice he was honoured with the glorious title 
of pater patriæ, © the father of his country, which 
he retained for a long time after. 

Cicero's adminiſtration was now at an end; but , 
had no ſooner quitted his office, than he began to ſec 
the weight of that envy. which is the certam fruit 0 


illuſtrious merit. He was now, therefore, the — 


Cicero- 
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not only of all the factions, againſt whom 
ety . —— war, but of another party 
not leſs dangerous, the envious too: whoſe united 
ſpleen never left him from this moment till they had 
driven him out of that city which he had ſo lately pre- 
ſerved. Cicero, upon the expiration of his conſul- 
ſhip, took care to ſend a particular account of his 
whole adminiſtration to Pompey, who was finiſhing 
the Mithridatic war in Aſia ; in hopes to prevent any 
wrong impreſſions there from the calumnies of his 
enemies, and to draw from him ſome public declaya- 
tion in praiſe of what he had been doing. But Pom- 
pey being informed by Mete llus and Cæſar of the ill 
humour that was riſing againſt Cicero in Rome, an- 
ſwered him with great coldneſs; and inſtead of pay- 
ing him any compliment, took no notice at all of 
what had paſſed in the affair of Catiline: upon which 
Cicero expoſtulates with him in a letter which is ſtill 

tant. g 

. this time Cicero bought a houſe of M. Craſſus 
on the Palatine-hill, adjoining to that in which he had 
always lived with his father, and which he is now ſup- 
poſed to have given up to his brother Quintius. The 
houſe coſt him near L. 30,000, and ſeems to have 


been one of the nobleſt in Rome. It was built about 


20 years before by the famous tribune M. Livius Dru- 
{us : on which occaſion we are told, that when the ar- 
chitect promiſed to build it for him in ſuch a manner 
that none of his neighbours ſhould overlook him; 
&« But if you have any ſkill (replied Druſus) contrive 
it rather ſo that all the world may ſee what I am 
doing.” The purchaſe of ſo expenſive a houle raiſed 
ſome cenſure on his vanity-; and eſpecially as it was 
made with borrowed money. This circumſtance he 
himſelf does not diſſemble; but ſays merrily upon it, 
that © he was now plunged ſo deeply in debt, as to be 
ready for a plot, only that the conſpirators would not 
truſt him.” | 
The moſt remarkable event that happened in this 
year, which was the 45*d of Cicero's life, was the 
pollution of the myſteries of the boraidea by P. Clo- 
dius ; which, by an unhappy train of conſequences, 
involved Cicero in a great and unexpected calamity. 
Clodius, who had an intrigue with Cæſar's wife Pom- 
peia, who, according to annual cuſtom, was now ce- 
lebrating in her houſe thoſe awful ſacrifices of the 
goddeſs, to which no male creature ever was admit- 
ied; and where every thing maſculine was ſo ſcru- 
pulouſly excluded, that even pictures of that ſort were 
covered during the ceremony. It flattered Clodius's 
imagination greatly to gain acceſs to his miſtreſs in 
the midſt of her holy miniſtry; and with this view 
he dreſſed himſelf in a woman's habit, that by the be- 
nefit of his ſmooth face, and the introduction of one 
of the maids, he might paſs without diſcovery : but 
by ſome miſtake between him and his guide, he loſt 
is Way when he came within the houſe, and fell in 
unluckily among the other female ſervants. Here he 
was detected by his voice, and the ſervants alarmed 
f 5 whole company by their ſhrieks, to the great 
ee of the matrons, who threw a veil over 
_ acred myſteries, while Clodius found means to 
cape. The ſtory was preſently ſpread abroad, and 
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city. The whole defence which Clodius made, when, 
by order of the ſenate, he was brought to a trial, was 
to prove himſelf abſent at the time of the fact; for 
which purpoſe he produced two men to ſwear, that 
he was then at Interamna, about two or three days 
journey from the city. But Cicero, being called upon 
to give his teſtimony, depoſed, that Clodius had becn 
with him that very morning at his houſe in Rome. 
Irritated by this, Clodius formed a ſcheme of revenge. 
This was to get himſelf choſen tribune, and in that 
office to drive Cicero out of the city, by the publica- 
tion of a law, which, by ſome ſtratagem or other, he 
hoped to obtrude upon the people. But as all patri- 
clans were incapable of the tribunate, by its original 
inſtitution, ſo his firſt ſtep was to make himſelf a ple- 
beian, by the pretence of an adoption into a plebeian 
houſe, which could not yet be done without the ſuf- 
frage of the people. The firſt triumvirate was now 
formed; which was nothing elſe in reality but a trai- 
terous conſpiracy of three of the moſt powerful citi- 
zens of Rome, to extort from their country by violence 
what they could not obtain by law. Pompey's chief 
motive was to get his acts confirmed by Cæſar in his 
conſulſhipʒ which was now coming on: Cæſar, by gi- 
ving way to Pompey's glory, to advance his own ; 
and Craſſus, to gain that aſcendence by the authority 
of Pompey and Czfar, which he could not ſuſtain alone. 
Cicero might have made what terms he pleaſed with 
the triumvirate ; and been admitted even a partner of 
their power, and a fourth in their league : but he 
would not enter into any engagements with the three 
whoſe union he and all the friends of the republic ab- 
horred. Clodius, in the mean time, had been puſhing 
on the buſineſs of his adoption : which at laſt he effec- 
ted; and began ſoon after to threaten Cicero with all 
the terrors of his tribunate, to which he was now ad- 
vanced without any oppoſition. Both Cæſar and 
Pompey ſecretly favoured his ſcheme : not that they 
intended to ruin Cicero, but only to keep him under 
the laſh; and if they could not draw him into their 
meaſures, or make him at leaſt keep quiet, to let Clo- 
dius looſe upon him. Cæſar, in particular, wanted 
to diſtreſs him ſo far as to force him to a dependence 
on himſelf: for which end, while he was privately en- 
couraging Clodius to purſue him, he was propoſing ex- 
pedients to Cicero for his ſecurity. But though his 
fortunes ſeemed now to be in a tottering condition, 
and his enemies to gain ground daily upon him; yet 
he was unwilling to owe the obligation of his ſafety 
to any man, far leſs to Cæſar, whoſe deſigns he al- 
ways ſuſpected, and whoſe ſchemes he never appro- 
ved. This ſtiffneſs in Cicero ſo exaſperated Cæſar, 
that he reſolved immediately to aſſiſt Clodius with all 
his power to oppreſs him ; while Pompey was all the 
while giving him the ſtrongeſt aſſurances that there 
was no danger, and that he would ſooner be killed 
himſelf than ſuffer him to be hurt. 

Clodius, in the mean time, was . the people 
with ſeveral new laws, contrived chiefly for their ad- 
vantage ; the deſign of all which was only to intro- 
duce, with a better grace, the ground-plot of the play, 
the baniſhment of Cicero. In ſhort, having cauſed a 
law to be enacted, importing, that any who had con- 
demned a Roman citizen unheard ſhould himſelf be 
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Cicero. baniſhed, he ſoon after impeached Cicero upon it. It 


was in vain that this great man went up and down 
the city ſoliciting his cauſe in the habit of a ſuppliant, 
and attended by many of the firſt young noblemen 
whom he had taught the rules of eloquence ; thoſe 
powers of ſpeaking which had ſo often been ſucceſs- 
ful in defending the cauſe of others, ſeemed totally to 
forſake his own: he was baniſhed by the votes of the 
people 400 miles from Italy ; his houſes were order- 
ed to be demoliſhed, and his goods ſet up to ſale. It 
cannot be denied, that in this great calamity he did 
not behave himſelf with that firmneſs which might 
reaſonably be expected from one who had borne ſo 
glorious a part in the republic; conſcious of his inte- 
grity, and ſuffering in the cauſe of his country : for 
his letters are generally filled with ſuch lamentable 
expreſſions of grief and deſpair, that his beſt friends, 
and even his wife, were forced ſometimes to admo- 
niſh him to rouſe his courage, and remember his for- 
mer character. Atticus was conſtantly putting him in 
mind of it; and ſent him word of a report, that was 
brought to Rome by one of Caſſius's freed-men, that 
his afliction had diſordered his ſenſes. He was now 
indeed attacked in his weakeſt part; the only place 
in which he was vulnerable. To have been as great 
in affliction as he was in proſperity, would have been 
a perfection not given to man: yet this very weak- 
neſs flowed from a ſource which rendered him the 
more amiable in all the other parts of his life; and 
the ſame tenderneſs of diſpoſition which made him 
love his friends, his children, and his country, more 
paſſionately than other men, made him feel the 
loſs of them more ſenſibly. When he had been 
gone a little more than two months, a motion was 
made in the ſenate by one of. the tribunes, who was 
his friend, to recal him, and repeal the laws of Clo- 
dius; to Which the whole houſe readily. agreed. 
Many obſtructions, as may be eaſily imagined, were 

iven to it by the Clodian faction; but this made the 
{enate only more reſolute to effect it. They paſſed 
a vote therefore, that no other buſineſs ſhould be done 
till Cicero's return was carried ; which at laſt it was, 
and in ſo ſplendid and triumphant a manner, that he 
had reaſon, he ſays, to fear, left people ſhould ima- 
gine that he himſelf had contrived his late flight for 
the ſake of ſo glorious a reſtoration. 

Cicero, now in his 50th year, was reſtored to his 
former dignity, and ſoon after to his former fortunes; 
ſatisfaction being made to him for the ruin of his eſtates 
and houſes; which laſt were built up again by him- 
ſelf with more magnificence than before. But he had 
domeſtic grievances about this time, which touched 
him very nearly ;. and which, as he ſignifies obſcurely 
to Atticus, were of too delicate a nature to be ex- 
preſſed in a letter: They aroſe chiefly from the pe- 
tulant humour of his wife, which began to give him 
frequent occaſions of chagrin; and, by a ſeries of re- 
pcated provocations, confirmed in him that ſettled diſ- 
guſt which at laſt ended in a divorce. 

In the 56tb year of his age, he was made procon- 
ſul of Cilicia; and his adminiſtration there gained 
him great honour. About this time the expectation 
of a breach between Cæſar and Pompey engaged the 
general attention, Craſſus had been deſtroyed with 
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his army ſome years before in the war with the pz 
thians ; and Julia, the daughter of Cæſar, who 3 
pey married, and who, while ſhe lived, was the « 
ment of their union, was alſo dead in child-bed. Ce. 
ſar had put an end to the Gallic war, and reduced 
the whole province to the Roman yoke : but thou h 
his commiſſion was near expiring, he ſeemed to have 
no thoughts of giving it up, and returning to the con. 
dition of a private ſubject. He pretended that he 
could not poſſibly be ſate if he parted with his arm 
eſpecially while Pompey held the province of Spain 
prolonged to him for five years. This diſpoſition to 
a breach Cicero ſoon learned from his friends, as he 
was returning from his province of Cilicia. But as he 
foreſaw the conſequences of a war more clearly and 
fully than any of them, ſo his firſt reſolution was to 
apply all his endeavours and authority to the mediation 
of a peace; though, in the event of a breach, he was 
determined within himſelf to follow Pompey. He 
clearly foreſaw, what he declared without ſeruple to 
bis friends, that which fide ſoever got the better, the 
war muſt neceſſarily end in a tyranny. The only dif. 
ference, he ſaid, was, that, if their enemies conquer- 
ed, they ſhould be proſcribed ; if their friends, they 
would be flayes. 

He no ſooner arrived at the city, however, than 
he fell, as he tells us, into the very flame of civil dil- 
cord, and found the war in effect proclaimed : for the 
ſenate had juſt voted a decree, that Czfar ſhould dif- 
band his army by a certain day, or be declared an 
enemy; and Czfar's ſudden march towards Rome 
effectually confirmed it. In the midſt of all this hurry 
and confuſion, Cæſar was extremely ſolicitous about 
Cicero; not ſo much to. gain him, for that was not to 
be expected, as to prevail with him to ſtand neuter. 
He wrote to him ſeveral times to that effect; and 
employed all their common friends to preſs him with 
letters on that ſubject : all which was done; but in 
vain, for Cicero was impatient to be gone to Pompey. 
In the mean time, theſe letters give us a molt ſen- 
ſible proof of the high eſteem and credit in which Ci- 
cero flouriſhed at this time in Rome ; when, in a con- 
teſt for empire, which force alone was to decide, we 
ſee the chiefs on both ſides ſo ſolicitous to gain a man 
to their party, who had no peculiar {kill in arms, or 
talents for war. Purſuing, however, the reſult of all 
his deliberations, he embarked at length to follow 
Pompey, who had been obliged to quit Italy ſome 
time before, and was then at Dyrrhachium ; and ar- 
rived ſafely in his camp with his fon, his brother, and 
his nephew, committing the fortunes of the whole 
family to the iſlue of that cauſe. After the battle of 
Pharſalia, in which Pompey was defeated, Cicero fe- 
turned into Italy, and was afterwards received Into 
great favour by Czſar, who was now declared dicta- 
tor the ſecond time, and Mark Antony bis maſter of 
horſe. We may eaſily imagine, what we find in. 
deed from his letters, that he was not a little dil 
compoſed at the thoughts of an interview with Czlar, 
and the indigniry of offering himſelf to a conquer” 
againſt whom he had been in arms: for though vp" 
many accounts he had reaſon to expect a kind recep” 
tion from Cæſar, yet he hardly thought his life, be 
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ont always be taken away again at pleaſure. 
3 ere he had no occaſion to ſay or do 
any thing that Was below his dignity : for Cæſar no 
ſooner ſaw him than he alighted, ran to embrace him, 
and walked with him alone, converſing very famili- 

ral furlongs. 

— now in bis 61*t year, and forced at laſt 
to part with his wife Terentia ; whoſe humour and 
conduct had been long uneaſy to him. She was a 
woman of an imperious and turbulent ſpirit : and 
though he had borne her perverſeneſs in the vigour of 
health, and flouriſhing ſtate of his fortunes ; yet, in a 
declining life, ſoured by a continual ſucceſhon of mor- 
tifications from abroad, the want of eaſe and quiet at 
home was no longer tolerable to him. But he was 
immediately oppreſſed by a new and moſt cruel af- 
fliction, the death of his beloved daughter Tullia, who 
died in child-bed ſoon after her divorce from her 
third huſband Dolabella. She was about 32 years 
old, at the time of her death ; and, by the few hints 
which are left of her character, appears to have been 
an excellent and admirable woman. She was molt 
affectionately and piouſly obſervant of her father; 
and, to the uſual graces of her ſex, having added the 
more ſolid accompliſhments of knowledge and polite 
letters, was qualified to be the companion and delight 
of his age; ahd was juſtly eſteemed not only as one 
of the beſt, but the moſt learned, of the Roman ladies. 
His affliction for the death of this daughter was ſo 
great, that, to ſhun all company as much as he could, 
he removed to Atticus' houſe, where he lived chiefly 
in his library, turning over every book he could 
meet with on the ſubject of moderating grief. But 
finding his reſidence here too public, and a greater 
reſort to him than he could bear, he retired to Aſtu- 
ria, one of his ſeats near Antium ; a little iſland on 
the Latian ſhore, at the mouth of a river of the ſame 
name, covered with woods and groves cut into ſhady 
walks; a ſcene of all others the fitteſt to indulge me- 
lancholy, and where he could give a free courle to his 


grief, © Here (ſays he to Atticus) I live without the 


ipeech of man; every morning early I hide myſelf in 
the thickeſt of the wood, and never come out till the 
evening. Next to yourſelf, nothing is ſo dear to me 
as this ſolitude; and my whole converſation is with 
my books.” Indeed his whole time was employed 
in little elſe than reading and writing during Ceſar's 
adminiſtration, which he could never cheerfully ſub- 
mit to; and it was within this period, that he drew 
up one of the graveſt of theſe” philoſophical pieces 
which are ſtill extant in his works. 

Upon the death of Cæſar, Octavius, his nephew 
and heir, coming into Italy, was preſented to Cicero 
by Hirtius and Panſa ; with the ſtrongeſt profeſſions 
on the part of the young man, that he would be go- 
verned entirely by his direction. Indeed Cicero 
_— it neceſſary to cheriſh and encourage Octavius, 
tor nothing elſe yet to keep him at a diſtance from 
8 but could not yet be perſuaded to enter 
[eartily into his affairs. He ſuſpected his youth and 
want of experience ; and that he had not ſtrength 
Dong to deal with Antony ; and, above all, that he 
ae no good diſpoſition towards the conſpirators. 


He thought it impoſſible he ſhould ever be a friend to 
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them ; and was perſuaded rather, that if ever he got Cicero. 
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the upper hand, his uncle's acts would be more vio- 
lently enforced, and his death more cruelly revenged 
than by Antony himſelf. And when Cicero did con- 
{ent at laſt to unite himſelf to Octavius's intereſts, it 
was with no other view but to arm him with a 
power ſufficient to oppreſs Antony; yet ſo checked 
and limited, that he ſhould not be able to opprels the 
republic. 

In the hurry of all theſe politics, he was ſtill proſe- 
cuting his ſtudies with his uſual application ; and, be- 
ſides tome philoſophical pieces, now finiſhed his book of 
offices, or the duties of man, for the uſe of his ſon : A 
work admired by all ſucceeding ages as the molt per- 
fect ſyſtem of heathen morality, and the nobleſt effort 
and ſpecimen of what reaſon could do in guiding man 
through life with innocence and happineſs. How- 
ever, he paid a conſtant attention to public affairs ; 
miſſed no opportunities, but did every thing that hu- 
man prudence could do for the recovery of the re- 
public : for all that vigour with which it was making 
this laſt effort for itſelf, was entirely owing to his 
counſels and authority. This appears from thoſe me- 
morable Philippics which from time to time he pub- 
liſhed againſt Antony; as well as from other monu- 
ments of antiquity. But all was in vain : for though 
Antony's army was entirely defeated at the ſiege of 
Modena, which made many people imayine that the 
war was at an end and the liberty of Rome eſtabli- 
ſhed ; yet the death of the conſuls Panſa and Hirtius 
in that action, gave the fatal blow to all Cicero's 
ſchemes, and was the immediate cauſe of the ruin of 
the republic. 

Octavius having ſubdued the ſenate to his mind, 
marched .towards Gaul to meet Antony and Lepi- 
dus; who had already paſſed the Alps, and brought 
their armies into Italy, in order to have a perſonal 
interview with him ; which had been privately con- 
certed for ſettling the terms of a triple league, and 
dividing the power and provinces of Italy among 
themſelves. The place appointed for this interview 
was a ſmall iſland about two miles from Bononia, for- 
med by the river Rhenus which runs near that city. 
Here they met, and ſpent three days in a cloſe con- 
ference to adjuſt the plan of their accommodation : 
and the laſt thing they adjuſted was the liſt of a pro- 
ſcription which they were determined to make of 
their enemies. This, as the writers tell us, occaſioned 
much difficulty and warm conteſts among them ; rill 
each in his turn conſented to ſacrifice ſome of his beſt 
friends to the revenge and reſentment of his col- 
leagues. Cicero was at his Tuſculan villa, when he 
firſt received the news of the proſcription and of his 
being included in it. It was the deſign of the trium- 
virate to keep it a ſecret, if poſſible, to the moment 
of execution; in order to ſurpriſe thole whom they 
had deſtined to deſtruction, before they were aware 
of their danger, or had time to make their eſcape, 
But ſome of Cicero's friends found means to give him 
early notice of it; upon which he ſet forward to the 
ſea-ſide, with a deſign to tranſport himſelf out of the 
reach of his enemies. There, finding a veſſel — 
he preſently embarked - but the winds being adverſe, 
and the ſea uneaſy to him, after he had ſailed about 
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two leagues along the coaſt, he was obliged to land, 
and ſpend the night on ſhore. . From thence he was 
forced, by the importunity of his ſervants, on board 
again; but was ſoon afterwards obliged to land at a 
country-ſeat of his, a mile from the ſhore, weary of 
life, and declaring he was reſolved to die in that coun- 
try which he had ſo often ſaved : here he ſlept ſoundly 
for ſome time, till his ſervants once more forced him 
away in a litter towards the ſhip, having heard that he 
was purſued by Antony's aſſaſſins. They were ſcarce 
departed, when the aſſaſſins arrived at his houſe ; and, 
perceiving him to be fled, purtued him immediatcly to- 
wards the ſea, and overtook him in a wood that was 
near the ſhore. Their leader was one Popilius Lenas, 
a tribune of the army, whole life Cicero had formerly 
defended and ſaved. As ſoon as the ſoldiers appear- 
ed, the ſervants prepared to defend their maſter's 
life, at the hazard of their own ; but Cicero com- 
manded them to ſet him down and make no reſiſt- 
ance. They ſoon cut off his head and his hands, re- 
turning with them to Rome, as the moſt agreeable 
preſent to their cruel employer. Antony, who was 
then at Rome, received them with extreme joy, re- 
warding the murderer with a large ſum of money, 
and ordering the head to be fixed upon the roſtra be- 
tween the two hands: a fad ſpectacle to the city; 
and what drew tears from every eye, to ſee thoſe 
mangled members which uſed to exert themſelves ſo 


 gloriouſly from that place, in defence of the lives, the 


{orrunes, and the liberties of the Roman people, ſo 
lamentably expoſed to the ſcorn of ſycophants and 
traitors. The deaths of the reſt, ſays an hiſtorian 
of that age, cauſed only a private and particular ſor- 
row, but Cicero's an univerſal one. It was a triumph 
over the republic itſelf ; and ſeemed to confirm and 
eſtabliſi the perpetual ſlavery to Rome. Antony con- 
ſidered it as ſuch ; and, ſatisfied with Cicero's blood, 
declared the proſcription at an end. Cicero was kil- 
ied on the ſeventh of December, in the 64") year of 
his age, about ten days from the ſettlement of the firſt 
triumvirate. | | 

CICHORIUM, s$svccory ; a genus of the polyga- 
mia zqualis order, belonging to the ſyngeneſia claſs 
of plants, 

Species, t. The intybus, or wild ſuccory, grows 
naturally by the ſides of roads, and in ſhady Janes in 
many places of Britain. It ſends out long leaves from 
the roots, from between which the ſtalks ariſe, grow - 
ing to the height of three or four feet, and branching 
out into ſmaller ones. The flowers come out from 
the ſides of the ſtalks, and are of a fine blue colour. 
They are ſucceeded by oblong ſeeds covered, incloſed 
in a down. 2. The ſpinoſum, with a prickly forked 
ſtalk, grows naturally on the ſea-coaſts in Sicily, and 
the iſlands of the Archipelago. This ſends out from 
the root many long leaves which are indented on their 
edges, and ſpread flat on the ground; from between 
thele ariſe the ftalks, which have very few leaves, 
and thoſe are {mall and entire: theſe ſtalks are di- 
vided in forks upward, and from between them come 
out the lowers which are of a pale blue colour and are 
ſucceeded by ſeeds ſhaped like thoſe of the common 
ſorts. The ends of the ſmaller branches are termina- 
ted by ſtar-like ſpines which are very ſharp. 3. The 
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endivia, or ſuccory with broad crenated leaves 

from the wild fort in its duration, being only 4 
8 the wild ſort is perennial. 

ture, &c. The laſt ſpecies may be 

both as an annual and biennial plant. If — 
in the ſpriny, or even any time before the begiuni y 
of June, the plants very commonly fly up to {ed — | 
ſame ſummer, and periſh in autumn. If ſown in June 
and July, they acquire perfection in autumn, conti. 
nue till the next ſpring, then ſhoot up ſtalks for flower 
and ſeed, and ſoon after periſh, The inner leave; 
are the uſeful parts. Theſe when blanched white ig 
render them criſp and tender, and reduce them from 
their natural ſtrong taſte to an agreeably bitter one 
are then fit for uſe, They are valued chiefly as "yg 
gredients in autumn and winter ſalads, and for ſome 
culinary uſes. The principal ſeaſon of them is from 
the latter end of Auguſt till Chriſtmas or longer, ac- 
cording to the temperature of the ſeaſon ; though the 
curled kinds generally reſiſt the froſts of our ordinary 
winters, and remain in tolerable perfection till March 
or April. They are propagated by ſeeds ſown in an 
open {pot of ground, from which the plants are to be 
removed into open beds or borders where they may 
remain to grow to full ſize. The ſeaſon for lowing 
theſe ſeeds is from the beginning of June to the end 
of July; and to have a regular ſupply of plants, it is 
proper to perform three different ſowings at about 
three weeks or a month's interval, The great excel- 
lence of endive is to have its inner leaves finely whi- 
tened or blanched. They naturally incline to white- 
neſs of themſelves, but this may be greatly improved 
by art when the plants are arrived at full growth, 
Different methods are practiſed for this purpole, ſuch 
as tying the leaves together; taking up the plants, 
and replanting them directly, almoſt to their tops, in 
ridges of dry earth, laying boards or tiles flat-ways 
on the top of the plants; but the firſt is found to an- 
{wer the purpoſe moſt effectually. The proper time 
for beginning this work is, when the leaves are al- 
moſt full grown; that is, when they are fo far ad- 
vanced that the leaves of the different plants interfere | 
with one another, and their hearts are full and buſhy: 
but they are not all to be tied up at once, only a due 
ſupply of the largeſt and forwardeſt plants, once eve- 
ry ten or twelve days according to the demand; for 
the blanching takes up about three weeks. Blanch- 
ing in ridges of earth, however, is ſometimes prac- 
tiled in winter when a ſevere froſt is ſetting in; for 
by burying them in the earth almoſt to their tops, 
they are more out of the power of the colds In No- 
vember or December, when hard weather 1s ap 
proaching, let a piece of light ground that lies warm, 
be trenched up in one or more ſharp ridges two or 
three feet wide at bottom, and near as much 18 
height, ſideways to the ſun, making the ſides as ſteep 
as poſſible, that the wet may run quickly off; then, 
in a dry day, take up a quantity of your full grow 
plants, with their roots entire, and divelting how 6 

damaged leaves, gather each plant cloſe in your hand, 
placing them horizontally in rhe ſunny-(ide of 1 
ridge of earth almoſt to their tops, and 17 * 1 
or eight inches each way diſtant. In ſevere frolt, 


will be proper to beſtow ſome covering on ew 


differs cin 
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Medicinal uſes. The roots and leaves of the wild 
ſuccory, and ſeeds of the endive, are articles of the 
materia medica, The firſt has a moderately bitter 
tate, with ſome degree of roughneſs; the leaves are 
ſomewhat leſs bitter; and the darker coloured and 
more deeply jagged they are, the bitterer 1s their taſte. 
Wild ſuccory is an uletul detergent, aperient, and at- 
tenuating medicine, acting without much irritation, 
tending rather to cool than to heat the body ; and, at 
the ſame time, corroborating the tone ot the inteſtines. 
All the parts of the plant, when wounded, yield kl 
milky ſaponaceous juice. This, when taken in Jarge 
quantities, ſo as to keep up a gentle diarrhoea, and 
continued for ſome weeks, has been found to produce 
excellent effects in ſcorbutic and other chronical diſor- 
ders. The qualities of the endive are nearly of the 
{ame kind. The ſeeds are ranked among the four 
Iciſer cold ones. 5 
CICINDELA, in zoology, a genus of inſects belong- 
ing to the order of coleoptera. . The antennæ are ſe- 
taceous; the jaws prominent, and furniſhed with teeth; 
the eyes are a little prominent ; and the breaſt is 
roundiſh and marginated. There are 14 ſpecies. 
CICLUT, or CicLUCH, a ſtrong frontier town of 
Dalmatia, ſituated on the river Norentha, in E. Long. 
17. 40. N. Lat. 45. 20. It is ſurrounded with walls 
built in the ancient manner, and was taken by the Ve- 
netians from the Turks in 1694. 
CICUTA, properly ſignifies an hollow intercepted 
between two knots, of the ſtalks or recds of which 


the ancient ſhepherds uſed to make their pipes. It is 


now, however, generally uſed to ſignify the water 
hemlock, and alſo the common fort ; but Linnæus has 
delcribed the latter under the old name of Conium. 
See that article. 

There are three ſpecies of water-hemlock ; the vi- 
roſa, the bulbifera, and the maculata. Of theſe the 
firſt is the only one remarkable, and that for the poi- 
lonous qualities of its roots, which have been often 
known to deſtroy children who eat them for parſnips. 

CICUTA is allo uſed, chiefly among the ancients, 
for the juice or liquor expreſſed from the above plant, 
being the common poiſon wherewith the ſtate crimi- 
nals at Athens were put to death : Though ſome have 
ſuggeſted, that the poiſonous draught to which the 
Arlenians doomed their criminals was an inſpiſſated 
Juice compounded of the juice of cicuta, and ſome 
ther corroſive herbs. 

Socrates drank the cicuta.—Plato, in his dialogue 
on the immortality of the ſoul, obſerves, that * The 
executioner advited Socrates not to talk, for fear 
of cauſing the cicuta to operate too ſlowly.” M. Pe- 
ut, in his Olſervatienes Miſcellaneæ, remarks, that 
tis advertiſement was not given by the executioner 
out of humanity, but to ſave the cicuta ; for he was 
only allowed ſo much poiſon per aun. which, if he ex- 
ceded, he was to furniſh at his own expence. This 
cnfiruttion is confirmed by a paſſage in Plutarch : the 
22 Who adminiſtered the cicuta to Phocion, 
a aving enough, Phocion gave him money to buy 

ore; obſerving by the way, “ that it was odd 


enough, that at Athens a man muſt pa for ever 
thing, even his own death.“ Bf n 


CID (Roderigo Dias le), a Caſtillian officer, who 


1981 


. 


was very ſucceſsful againſt the Moors, under Ferdi- 


nand II. king of Caſtile ; but whoſe name would hard- 
ly have been remembered, if Corneille had not made 
his paſſion for Chimene the ſubject of an admired tra- 
gedy, founded on a ſimple but affecting incident. 
The Cid is deſperately in love with Chimene, daugh- 
ter of the Count de Gomes: but he is at variance 
with the Count; and being challenged by him, kills 
him in a duel. The conflict between love and ho- 
nour in the breaſt of Chimene, who at length par- 
dons and marries the Cid, forms the beauty of the 
piece. He died in 1098. 

CID ARIS, in antiquity, the mitre uſed by the Jew- 
iſh high-prieſts. The Rabbins ſay, that the bonnet 
uſed by prieſts in general was made of a piece of 
linen cloth 16 yards long, which covered their heads 
like a helmet or turbant: and they allow no other 
difference between the high-prieſt's bonnet and that 
of other prieſts, than that the one is flatter, and more 
in the form of a turbant ; whereas that worn by or- 
dinary prieſts roſe ſomething more in a point. 

CIGNANI (Carlo), an Italian painter, was born 
at Bologna in 1628; and was the diſciple of Albani. 
He was eſteemed by pope Clement XI. who nomina- 
ted him prince of the academy of Bologna, and load- 
ed him with favours. Cignani died at Forli in 1719. 
The cupola of la Madona del Fuoco at Forli, in which 
he repreſented Paradiſe, is an admirable work. His 
principal pictures are at Rome, Bologna, and Forli. 

CILIA, the EYE-LasSHEs. See ANATOMY, u“ 406. 
b, c. 

 CILIARE, or LIE C IIIA AE. hid. m. 

CILIATED TEar, among botanical writers, one 
ſurrounded with parallel filaments ſomewhat like the 
hairs of the eye-lids. 

CILICIA, an ancient kingdom of Aſia, lying between 
the 36td and 3otb degree of north latitude ; bounded 
on the eaſt by Syria, or rather by Mount Amanus, 
which ſeparates it from that kingdom; by Pamphy- 
lia, on the weſt ; by Ifauria, Cappadocia, and Arme- 
nia Minor, on the north; and by the Mediterranean 
ſea, on the ſouth. It is ſo ſurrounded by ſteep and 
craggy mountains, chiefly the Taurus and Amanus, 
that it may be defended by a handful of refolute men 
againſt a numerous army, there being but three nar- 
row paſſes leading into it, commonly called Pz/x Ci- 
liciæ, or the gates of Cilicia ; one on the ſide of Cap- 
padocia, called the Paſ5 of Mount. Taurus; and the 
other two called the Paſs of Mount Amanus, and the 
Paſ of Syria. The whole country was divided by 
the ancients into Cilicia Aſpera, and Cilicia Campel- 
tris; the former called by the Greeks Trachæa or 
Stony, from its abounding ſo with ſtones ; and to this 
day, the whole province is called by the Turks, Tas 
Wileietb, or the Stony Frovince. 

According to Joſephns, Cilicia was firſt peopled by 
Tarſhiſh the ſon of Javan, and his deſcendents, whence 
the whole country was named Tarſis, The ancient 
inhabitants were in proceſs of time driven out by a 
colony of Pheœnicians, who, under the conduct of Ci- 
lix, fiſt ſettled in the iſland of Cyprus, and from 
thence paſſed into the country which, from the lead- 
er, they called Cilicia. Afterwards, ſeveral other 
colonies from different nations ſettled in this king- 
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dom, particularly from Syria and Greece ; whence 


the Cilicians in ſome places uſed the Greek tongue, in 
others the Syriac; but the former greatly corrupted 
by the Perſian, the predominant language of the 
country being a dialect of that tongue. We find no 
mention of the kings of Cilicia after their ſettlement 
in that country, till the time of Cyrus, to whom they 
voluntarily ſubmitted, continuing ſubject to the Per- 
ſians till the overthrow of that empire; but governed 
to the time of Artaxerxes Mnemon, by kings of their 
own nation. After the downfal of the Perſian em- 
pire, Cilicia became a province of that of Macedon ; 
and, on the death of Alexander, fell to the ſhare of 
Seleucus, and continued under his deſcendents till it 
was reduced to a Roman province by Pompey. As 
a proconſular province, it was firſt governed by Ap- 
pius Claudius Pulcher ; and after him by Cicero, who 
reduced ſeveral ſtrong holds on Mount Amanus, in 
which ſome Cilicians had fortified themſelves, and held 
out againſt his predeceſſor. It was on this occaſion 
that the diviſion, formerly mentioned, into Trachza and 
Campeſtris, took place. The latter became a Roman 
province ; but the former was governed by kings ap- 
pointed by the Romans, till the reign of Veſpaſian, 
when the family of Tracondementus being extinct, 
this part alſo made a province of the empire, and the 
whole divided into Cilicia Prima, Cilicia Secunda, and 
Iſauria; the firſt took in all Cilicia Campeſtris, the ſe- 


cond the coaſt of Cilicia Trachza, and the laſt the in- 


land parts of the ſame diviſion. It is now a province 


of Aſiatic Turky ; and is called Caramania, having 


been the laſt province of the Caramanian kingdom 
which held out againſt the Ottoman race, 

That part of Cilicia called by the ancients Cilicia 
Campeſtris, was, if we believe Ammianus Marcelli- 
nus, one of the moſt fruitful countries of Aſia ; but 
the weſtern part equally barren, though famous, even 
to this day, for an excellent breed of horſes, of which 
600 are yearly ſent to Conſtantinople for the ſpecial 
uſe of the Grand Signior. The air in the inland parts 
is reckoned wholeſome ; but that on the ſea- coaſt very 
dangerous, eſpecially to ſtrangers. | 

The rivers of any note are the Pyramus, which 
riſes on the north fide of mount Taurus, and empties 
itlelf into the Mediterranean between Iſſus and Ma- 


garaſus; the Cydnas ſprings from the Antitaurus, 


paſles through Tarſus, and diſembogues itſelf into the 
Mediterranean. It is famous for the rapidity of its 
ſtream, and the coldneſs of its waters, which proved 
very dangerous to Alexander the Great. 

The Cllicians, if we believe the Greek and Roman 
hiſtorians, were a rough unpoliſhed race of people, un- 
fair in their dealings, cruel, and liars even to a proverb. 
In the Roman times, they became greatly addicted to 
piracy. They firſt began, in the time of the Mithri- 
datic war, to infeſt the neighbouring provinces along 
with the Pamphylians ; and, being emboldened with 
ſucceſs, they ſoon ventured as far as the coaſts of 
Greece and Italy, where they took a vaſt number of 
ſlaves, whom they ſold to the Cypriots and the kings 
of Egypt and Syria. They were, however, at laſt 
defeated and entirely ſuppreſſed by Pompey the Great. 
See ( Hiſtory of) Rome. 

CILIcIA Terra, in the natural hiſtory of the anci- 


ents, a bituminous ſubſtance im rly call 

which, by boiling, became tongh like 2 ; Cl 
ww aan of = ſubſtance to cover the f — 
of the vines for preſerving them from — 
It probably ſerved in this office in a fort 4. 1 
pacity, driving away theſe animals by its — You 
ſmell, and entangling them if they chanced to get 
amongſt it, 

CILICIUM, in Hebrew antiquity, a ſo ; 
made of coarſe ſtuff, formerly in —— - = 
in times of mourning and diſtreſs. It is the ſame with 
_ the Septuagint and Hebrew verſions call ſack- 

CILLEY, an ancient and famous town of Germa. 
ny, in the circle of Auſtria, and in Upper Carniola. 
It is the capital of a county of the ſame name, and is 
„ ' on the river Saan, in E. Long. 15. 45. N, Lat, 
46. 28. : 

CIA, or Sr, in architecture, the ſame with 
Cymatium, or OGEE. | 

CIMABUE (Giovani), a renowned painter, born 
at Florence in 1240, and the firſt who revived the art 
of painting in Italy. He painted, according to the 
cuſtom of thoſe times, in freſco, and in diſfemper; 
colours in oil not being then found out. He excelled 
in architecture as well as in painting; and was con - 
cerned in the fabric of Sancta Maria del Fior at Flo- 
rence : during which employment he died at the age 
of 60, and left many diſciples ; among the reſt Ghiotto, 
who proved an excellent maſter. _ 

CIMBRI, an ancient Celtic nation, inhabiting the 
northern parts of Germany. They are ſaid to have 
been deſcended from the Aſiatic Cimmerians, and to 
have taken the name of Cimbri when they changed 
their old habitations. When they firſt became re- 
markable, they inhabited chiefly the peninſula now 
called Jutland, and by the ancients Cimbrica Cherſo- 
neſus. About 113 years before Chriſt, they left their 
peninſula with their wives and children ; and joining 
the Teutones, a neighbouring nation, took their jour- 
ney ſouthward in queſt of a better country. They 
firſt fell upon the Boii, a Gauliſh nation ſituated near 
the Hercynian foreſt. Here they were repulſed, 
and obliged to move nearer the Roman provinces. 
The republic being then alarmed at the approach of 
ſuch multitudes of barbarians, ſent an army againlt 
them under the conſul Papirius Carbo. On the ap- 
proach of the Roman army, the Cimbri made pro- 
poſals of peace. The conſul pretended to accept it; 
but having thrown them into a diſadyantageous ſitua- 
tion, treacherouſly attacked their camp. His perfidy 
was rewarded as it deſerved ; the Cimbri ran to arms, 
and not only repulſed the Romans, but, attacking 
them in their turn, utterly defeated them, and obliged 
the ſhattered remains of their forces to concealthem- 
ſelves in the neighbouring foreſts. After this victory 
the Cimbri entered Tranſalpine Gaul, which they 
quickly filled with ſlaughter and deſolation. Here 
they continued five or 1 years, When another 2 
man army under the conſul Silanus marched ag 
them. This general met with no better ſucceſs than 
Carbo had done. His army was routed at the firſt on · 
ſet; in conſequence of which, all Narbonne Gaul was 


arians. 
expoſed at once to the ravages of theſe bard: About 


ſtocks Cimbs, 


Cimbri. 
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t 105 years beſore Chriſt, the Cimbri began to 
_ — 3 empire itſelf with deſtruction. 


The Gauls marched from all parts with a deſign 10 


join them, and to invade Italy. The Roman army 


was commanded by the proconſul Cæpio, and the con- 
fl Mallias ; but as theſe two commanders could not 
they were adviſed to ſeparate, and divide their 
forces. This advice proved the ruin of the whole 
army. The Cimbri immediately fell upon a ſtrong 
detachment of the conſular army commanded by M. 
Aurelius Scaurus, which they cut off to a man, and 
made Scaurus himſelf priſoner. Mallius being greatly 
intimidated by this defeat, deſired a reconciliation with 
Cæpio, but was haughtily refuſed. He moved nearer 
the conſul, however, with his army, that the enemy 
might not be defeated without his having a ſhare in 
the action. The Cimbri, by this movement, imagin- 
ing the commanders had made up their quarrel, ſent 
ambaſſadors to Mallius with propoſals of peace. As 
they could not help going through Cæpio's camp, he 
ordered them to be brought before him; but finding 
tney were empowered to treat only with Mallius, he 
could ſcarce be reſtrained from putting them to death. 
His troops, however, forced him to confer with Mal- 
lius about the propoſals ſent by the barbarians : but 
as Cæpio went to the conſul's tent againſt his will, ſo 
he oppoſed him in every thing ; contradicted with great 
obſtinacy, and inſulted him in the groſſeſt manner. 
The deputies on their return acquainted their country- 
men that the miſunderſtanding hetween the Roman 
commanders ſtill ſubſiſted; upon which the Cimbri 


agree, 


attacked the camp of Cæpio, and the Gauls that of 


Mallins. Both were forced, and the Romans flaugh- 
tered without mercy. Eighty thouſand citizens and 
allies of Rome, with 40,000 ſervants and ſutlers, pe- 
ri”:ed on that fatal day. In ſhort, of the two Roman 
armies only ro men, with the two generals, eſcaped to 
carry the news of ſo dreadful a deſeat. The con- 
querors deſtroyed all the ſpoil, purſuant to a vow they 
had made before the battle. The gold and ſilver they 
threw into the Rhone, drowned the horſes they had 
taken, and put to death all the priſoners. 

The Romans were thrown into the utmoſt conſter- 
nation on the news of ſo terrible an overthrow. They 
ſaw themſelves threatened with a deluge of Cimbri 
and Gauls, numerous enough to over-run the whole 
country, They did not, however, deſpair. A new 
army was raiſed with incredible expedition; no citi- 
zen whatever who was fit to bear arms being exemp- 
ted. On this occaſion alſo, fencing-maſters were firſt 
mtroduced into the Roman camp, by which means the 
ſoldiers were ſbon rendered in a manner invincible. 
Marius, who was at that time in high reputation on 
account of his victories in Africa, was choſen com- 
mander, and waited for the Cimbri in Tranſalpine 
Gul: but they had reſolved to enter Italy by two 
different Ways; the Cimbri over the eaſtern, and the 
Teutones and other allies over the weſtern Alps. The 

man general therefore marched to oppoſe the lat- 
ter, and defeated the Ambrones and Teutones with 
Fen laughter “. The Cimbri, in the mean time, 

cred Italy, and ſtruck the whole country with ter- 
Catulus and Sylla attempted to oppoſe them; 


b 1 * 1 . . . 
ut their ſoldiers were ſo intimidated by the fierce 
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countenances and terrible appearance of theſe barba- 
rians, that nothing could prevent their flying before 
them. The city of Rome was now totally defence- 
leſs; and, had the Cimbri only marched briſkly for- 
wards, they had undoubtedly become maſters of it ; 
but they waited in expectation of being joined by their 
allies the Ambrones and Teutones, not having heard 
of their defeat by Marius, till the ſenate had time to 
recal him to the defence of his country. By their or- 
der he joined his army to that of Catulus and Sylla ; 
and upon that union was declared commander in chief. 
The Roman army conſiſted of 52,300 men. The ca- 
valry of the Cimbri were no more than 15,000, but 
their foot ſeemed innumerable ; for, being drawn up 
in a ſquare, they are ſaid to have covered 30 furlongs. 
The Cimbri attacked the Romans with the utmoſt 
fury ; but, being unaccuſtomed to bear the heats of 
Italy, they ſoon began to loſe their ſtrength, and were 
ealily overcome. But they had put it out of their 
power to fly ; for, that they might keep their ranks 
the better, they had, like true barbarians, tied them- 
ſelves together with cords faſtened to their belts, ſo 
that the Romans made a molt terrible havock of them. 
The battle was therefore ſoon over, and the whole 
day employed only in the moſt terrible butchery. An 
hundred and twenty thouſand were killed on the field 
of battle, and 60,000 taken priſoners. The victorious 
Romans then marched to the enemy's camp; where 
they had a new battle to fight with the women, whom 
they found more fierce than even their huſband's had 
been. From their carts and waggons, which formed 
a kind of fortification, they diſcharged ſhowers of 
darts and arrows on friends and foes without diſtine- 
tion. Then they firſt ſuffocated their children in their 
arms, and then they put an end to their own lives. 
The greateſt part of them hanged themſelves on trees. 
One was found hanging at a cart with two of her chil- 
dren at her heels. Many of the men, for want of 
trees and ſtakes, tied ſtrings in running knots about 
their necks, and faſtened them to the tails of their 
horſes, and the horns and feet of their oxen, im order 
to ſtrangle themſelves that way; and thus the whole 


. multitude was deſtroyed. 


The country of the Cimbri, which, after this ter- 
rible cataſtrophe, was left a mere deſart, was again 
peopled by the Scythians ; who, being driven by Pom- 
pey out of that vaſt ſpace between the Euxine and the 
Caſpian ſea, marched towards the north and weſt of 
Europe, ſubduing all the nations they met with in their 
way. They conquered Ruſſia, Saxony, Weſtphalia, 
and other countrics as far as Finland, Norway, and 
Sweden. It is pretended that Wodin their leader tra- 
verſed ſo many countries, and endeavoured to ſubdue 
them only with a view to excite the people againſt 
the Romans ; and that the ſpirit of animoſity which 
he had excited operated [o powerfully after his death, 
that the northern nations combined to attack it, and 
never ceaſed their incurſions till it was totally ſub- 
verted. | 

CIMEX, or Bus, in zoology, a genus of inſects 
belonging to the order of hemiptera. Linnæus enu- 
merates no fewer than 121 ſpecies. The lectularius, 
or common houſe-bug, is a well known inſe&t. The 
methods of expelling them are various, as oil of tur- 
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Cimolia pentine, the ſmoke of corn- mint, of narrow- leaved 
wild creſs, of herb- robert, of the reddith agaric, of 
muſtard, Guinea pepper, peats or turt, Cc. See 
Bus. 

CIMOLIA ALBA, the officinal name of the earth of 
which we now make tobacco-pipes. Its diſtinguiſh- 
ing characters are, that it is a denſe, compact, heavy 
earth, of a dull white colour, and very cloſe texture; 
it will not ealily break between the fingers, and ſlight- 
ly ſtains the ſkin in handling. Ir adheres firmly to the 
rongue ; melts very flowly in the mouth, and is not 
readily diffuſible in water, It is found in many places. 
That of the ifle of Wight is much eſteemed for its co- 
lour. Great plenty of it is found near Pole in Dorſet- 
ſhire, and near Wedenſbury in Staffordſhire. , 

CimoL1a Terra, in natural hiſtory, a name by which 
the ancients expreſſed a very valuable medicinal earth; 
but which latter ages have ſuppoſed to be no other 
than our tobacco-pipe clay and fuller's earth. 

The cimolia terra of the ancients was found in ſe- 
veral of the iſlands of the Archipelago ; particularly in 
the iſland of Cimolus, from whence it had its name. Ir 
was uſed with great ſucceſs in the erylipelas, inflam- 
mations, and the like, being applied by way of cata- 
plaſm to the part. They allo uſed, as we do, what 

we call cimolia, or fuller's earth, for the cleanſing of 
clothes. This earth of the ancients, though ſo lon 

diſregarded, and by many ſuppoſed to be loſt, is yet 
very plentitul in Argentiere, (the ancient Cimolus,) 
Sphanto, and many of thoſe iflands. It is a marl of 
a lax- and crumbly texture, and a pure bright white 
colour, very ſoft to the touch. It adheres firmly to 
the tongue ; and, if thrown into water, raiſes a little 
hiſſing and ebullition, and moulders to a fine powder. 
It makes a conſiderable efferveſcence with acids, and 
ſuffers no change of colour in the fire. Theſe are the 
characters of what the ancients called ſimply ferra ci- 
molia : but beſides this they had, from the ſame place, 
another earth which they called by the ſame general 
name, but diſtinguiſhed by the epithet purple, purpu- 
reſcens. This they deſcribed to be fattiſh, cold to the 
touch, of a mixed purple colour, and nearly as hard 
as a ſtone. And this was evidently the ſubſtance we 
call ſteatit?zs, or the /6ap-rock, common in Cornwall, 
and alſo in the iſland of Argentiere, or Cimolus. 

CIMON, the renowned Athenian general. See 
ATTICA, n? 95—103. | 

CINALOA, a province of Mexico in South Ame- 
rica, abounding in corn, cattle, and cotton ; and ren- 
dered extremely pictureſque, by a number of beauti- 
ful caſcades of clcar water that fall down from the 
mountains. It lies on the eaſtern coaſt of the ſea of 

California, and has a town of the {ame name, ſituated 

in N. Lat. 269. 

CINARA, in botany, the ARTICHOKE., See Cy- 

NARA. 

CINCHONA, in botany, a genus of the monogynia 
order, belonging to the pentandria claſs of plants. 

There are two ſpecies. One of them, long remark- 

able for its bark, ſo much uſed in medicine under va- 

rious names, is a native of {ome provinces of Peru in 

South America; the other, whoſe bark is but lately 

diſcovered to have the ſame medical virtues, is a na- 

tive of Jamaica, The firſt was thought for a long 
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time to grow only in the province of Quito, 
hills near the city of Loxa ; but it has ſince been 
found in other parts of that empire. It is a 


on ſome Cinchon 


t 
ſeldom exceeds 18 feet in height, and is of 34 


tionable thickneſs. It grows in foreſts {pontaneouſ 
among other trees; and is propagated by ſeeds which 
fall to the ground of themſelves. Of the other ſpecie 
we have an account in the Phil. Tranſ. vol. 67, 3 
the name of Cinchona Famaicenſis. It grows on — is wi 
lands near the ſea- ſhore on the north {ide of the iſland 85 
of Jamaica, and ſeldom exceeds 20 feet in hei ut 
The trunk is not thick in proportion, but hard, tough. 
and of a yellowiſh white colour on the inſide. Th 
branches and leaves are oppoſite ; the leaves are of ; 
ruſty green, and the young buds of a bluiſh-green hue 
It bloſſoms in November, and continues in flower til 
February, having on the ſame tree flowers and ri 
pods. The flowers are of a duſkiſh-yellow colour, and 
the pods black : when ripe they ſplit in two, and are 
with their flat brown ſeeds, in every reſpect ſimilar 
to 8 of the firſt ſpecies, termed cinchona offici 
nalis. 

The bark of the cinchona officinalis hath now the 
higheſt reputation in the materia medica, and is juſtly 
looked upon as an almoſt univerſal medicine. it did 
not, however, acquire this great reputation all at 
once; nor, in all probability, when firſt diſcovered, 
did the cinchona merit thoſe praiſes to which it is now 
fo juſtly intitled. The reaſon of this is, that within 
theſe two centuries, as is obſerved by Dr Percival, 
the diſeaſes of the European countries have aſſumed 
a new face, Formerly they were moſtly of the in- 
flammatory kind ; and accordingly we find Dr Syden- 
ham, a moſt experienced phyſician, treating almoſt 
all diſeaſes in the manner proper for inflammatory 
ones. In theſe the Peruvian bark is pernicious. lts 
general characters are that of an aſtringent and cor- 
roborant ; and theſe qualities neceſſarily augment in- 
flammatory diſorders. Now, to whatever cauſe it 
may be owing, diſeaſes ſeem to ariſe moſtly from a 
debility of the ſyſtem, and hence the great efficacy of 
the bark in our times. At firſt it was only celebrated 
as a remedy for intermittent fevers; a long time after, 
it was diſcovered to be an antiſeptic, to be efficacious 
in gangrenes, and mortifications, the ſcurvy, and al 
diſeaſes in which there is a tendency io putrefaction. 
In the ſmall-pox it is likewiſe of excellent uſe, where 
nature requires to be aſſiſted in the, expulſion of the 
variolous matter. The ſanious and bloody matter in 
the variolous puſtules alſo ſoon changes its appearance 
on the uſe of the bark ; which needs only to be with- 
held if it is found to increaſe the difficulty of breathing, 
For the ſame reaſon it is exceedingly efficacious in 
foul old ulcers, very frequently correcting the ſanies 
of them, and changing it into laudable pus. In ner- 
vous and putrid fevers, in ſtrumous affections alſo, pat, 
ticularly in ophthalmies of this kind, · it has been fours 
to be a remedy of great efficacy. The retroceſſion 
of the morbid matter in the meaſles is ſaid to be 
powerfully prevented by the uſe of the bark; bit 
where the lungs are affected, as they frequently are 
in this diſeaſe, the uſe of it is certainly to be ayoide 
Dr Percival informs us, that he had a patient i 
was ſeized with an intermittent while labouring ue, 


uantities; and ſo far was it from leſſening the 
* that it evidently increaſed it, and leſlened 
its virulence. The late Dr Whytt informs us, that, 
in 16 days, he ſwallowed near four ounces of the bark 
in ſubſtance, while labouring under a catarrhous cough, 
without feeling any bad effects from its aſtringent qua- 
lity. In a tertian, attended with a violent cough and 
ſpirting, he preſcribed the bark in the ,uſual quantity, 
without its hurting the breaſt in the ſmalleſt degree. 
And he had repeated experience of its virtues in curing 
a hoarſeneſs after the meaſles, when unattended with 
a fever and difficult reſpiration. In the hooping cough 
alſo, when given early, he found it one of the beſt re- 
medies ; but here we muſt remark, that in ſome caſes 
of the hooping cough where we have ſeen the bark 
adminiſtered, the diſeaſe was manifeſtly increaſed by 
it. Perhaps in theſe the medicine had been too long 
delayed. The bark has been ſucceſsfully adminiſtered, 
in the quantity of a drachm every three hours, to a 
woman two days after her delivery, without leflening 
the lochia ; and it has been frequently given to others 
during their catamenia, without the leaſt interruption 
of them. Theſe and other facts are brought by Dr 
Percival, to prove that the prejudices againſt the uſe 
of the bark, which commonly take their riſe from its 

known aſtringent quality, are altogether groundleſs, 
As to the chemical analyſis of this valuable medicine, 
the above mentioned author hath taken a great deal of 
pains to elucidate it. Other chemiſts had diſcovered 
that this, as well as many other vegetable ſubſtances, 
contains a mucilaginous and reſinous part; that the 
former is more ſoluble in water, and the latter in ſpi- 
rit of wine, c. Dr Lewis particularly aſſerts, that 
the aſtringency of the Peruvian bark “ reſides wholly 
in its reſin, which does not appear to be in any degree 
ſoluble in watery liquors.” Alſo, that in making de- 
coctions of the bark, the reſin melts out in the firſt 
boilings ; and that the ſubſequent ones are tranſparent 
and bitter, without the leaſt degree of turbidneſs or 
aſtringency. Both theſe aſſertions, however, Dr Per- 
cival hath ſhown to be miftakes. He digeſted a 
drachm of powdered bark 48 hours in two ounces of 
rectified * of wine. The clear tincture was then 
poured oft, and freſh ſpirit, in the ſame quantity as be- 
fore, added to the reſiduum. The digeſtion was re- 
peated {1x times, until the menſtruum acquired neither 
taſte nor colour from the bark. The powder was 
then carefully dried and macerated without heat, in 
two ſeveral portions of ſpring-water, and communi- 
cated to each of them the property of ſtriking a purple 
colour with green vitriol. Both the watery infuſions 
were inſipiq; from whence Dr Percival concludes, 
that rectified ſpirit of wine extracts all the bitterneſs 
but not all the aſtringency of the bark. To try the 
3 of aqueous menſtruæ, he infuſed half an ounce 
0. 72 bark in fix ounces of cold ſpring - water 
=; bo Ka and boiled another half ounce for about 
3 8 . nine ounces of water. The cold infu- 
= —_ 2 at leaſt as ſtrong as the decoction; 
have diff cravie quantity of the reſin appeared to 
oived in the cold water; for when boiled ſor 


ſo ; p 
reePag: mes over a quick fire, it grew turbid, and 
7 1 precipitate. He now determined 
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; bona. a ſevere goporrhæa. The bark was given him in to try whether it was poſſible to exhauſt the bark of Cinchona, 
inchons A W Þ 


its reſin by this treatment. Half an ounce of pow- 
dered bark was macerated for, three days, in fix oun- 
ces of water, The menſtruum was then decanted 
off, and freſh water added in the ſame quantity as be- 
fore. The effuſion was repeated at equal intervals 30 
times, till the water was inſipid, colourleſs, and unal- 
terable by the addition of green vitriol. The reſi- 
duum alſo, when chewed in the mouth, had no ſen— 
ſible bitterneſs or aſtringency. Two drachms of this 
reſiduum, carefully dried by a very gentle heat, were 
infuſed in an ounce of rectified ſpirit of Wine: in two 
days a tincture, of an orange colour and bitter taſte 
was produced, This experiment was repeated with 
boiling, water; the bark was not exhauſted till after 
the 25th coction; and after all, gave a ſtronger tinc- 
ture to ſpirit of wine than in the tormer caſe. Thele 
experiments ſhew how extremely difficult it is to ex- 
hauſt the bark of its virtues; neither is this only in 
appearance, but in reality; for the ſame author in- 
forms us, that a quantity of bark, reduced by infuſion 
and decoction to an inſipid powder, was given in the 
doſe of two drachms, to a perſon labouring under a 
quotidian ague, an Wobur or two before the coming on 
of the fit; by which means. the diſeaſe was changed 
into a tertian, and at laſt entirely removed. In ſhort, 
Dr Percival hath clearly ſhown, that by one menſtruum 
it is impoſſible to exhauſt Peruvian bark entirely of its 
virtue ; but in order to determine with as much ac- 
curacy as poſlible the relation which different men- 
{trua bear to it, he digeſted a drachm of the bark in 
three ounces of ſeveral different liquors. After ſeven 
days infuſion, the clear part of each menſtruum was 
carefully poured off, and the reſiduum evaporated to 
dryneſs. The weight loſt by the bark in this expe- 
riment was thought to indicate the folvent power of 
each particular menſtruum. The drachm infuſed in 
rectified ſpirit of wine, loſt ſix grains; in French 
brandy, eight grains and a quarter; in Rheniſh wine, 
nine grains; in water, eight grains; and in water and 


vinegar, the ſame quantity. 


The doctor alſo tried a great number of other ex- 
periments with regard to the aſtringency and anti- 
{ſeptic qualities of the bark; from whence he concludes, 
that its aſtringency is much leſs than has been com- 
monly imagined ; and that in certain caſes, particu- 
larly in bilious diſorders, the addition of acids to the 
bark is neceſſary. Columbo-root he alſo thinks would 


be an uſeful addition in theſe diſeaſes. From his ex- 


periments it would ſeem that a cold infuſion of the 
bark is its beſt preparation; but as that is very diſ- 
agreeable to the taſte, the addition of orange-peel 
and extract of liquorice will be found very convenient ; 
for theſe are found to cover the ill taſte of this drug 

more effectually than any other. | 
The virtues of Peruvian bark were diſcovered by 
the Indians about the year 1500. A lake near a town 
in Peru was ſurrounded by theſe trees; which were 
torn up by an earthquake, and falling into the adja- 
cent water, they rendered it bitter. An Indian, ur- 
ged by his thirſt during a fever, under which he la- 
boured, drank of this water, becauſe no other could 
be had ; however, obſerving that he ſoon recovered, 
he related the caſe, and others were alſo cured. On 
i1T this 


CI N 
Cinchona this enquiry was made, and to the trees it was found 
that the water owed its virtue; then it was ſoon diſ- 
covered that the bark alone poſſeſſed the medicinal 
quality, In 1640, a Spaniſh ſoldier was quartered in 
an Indian's houſe, and being ſeized with an ague, his 
landlord, moved with compaſſion, told him of a cure, 
and with the ſame he cured his companions. At length 
the vice-queen, wife of the connt de Cinchon, then 
vice-roy of Peru, was ſeized with an intermitting fe- 
ver, this ſoldier cured her alſo ; hence the name ciu- 
chona and cemitiſſæ. After this, father de Lugo 
brought a parcel of it to Rome, and from him it allo 
received the name of cort. card. de Lugo. From 
Rome it was ſpread into France and England, and at 
length became general. | | : 

This bark is brought in pieces of different ſizes, 
ſome rolled up in ſhort rhick quills, and others flat ; 
the outſide is browniſh, and generally hath a whitiſh 
moſs ſpread on it; the inſide is of a yellowiſh, red- 
diſh, or ruſty iron colour. The beſt fort is bitter, re- 
{mous, breaks cloſe and ſmooth, is friable betwixt the 
teeth, pulveriſes eaſily, when powdered is of a cinna- 
mon colour, but rather paler ; and, according to the 
opinion of ſome, as the ſureſt tEſt of its goodneſs, it 
hath a muſty kind of ſmell, and at the ſame time ſo 
much of the aromatic, as not to be diſagreeable. The 
inferior kinds, when broken, appear woody, and in 
chewing leparate into fibres. That which is called 
female bark, is redder in the inſide; it is alſo thicker ; 
and on the outſide more white and ſmooth; is weaker 
to the ſmell and taſte than the above; and, in medical 
virtue, greatly inferior. — The bark of the cinchona 
Jamaicenſis is found to yield its virtues much better to 
Watery menſtrua than the officinalis; and, as far as 
has yet been tried, ſeems not inferior in efficacy. 

CINCINNATUS, the Roman dictator, was taken 
from the plough, to be advanced to the dignity of 
conſul ; in which office he reſtored public tranquillity, 
and then returned to his rural employments. Being 
called forth a ſecond time to be dictator, he conquered 
the enemies of Rome, and, refuſing all rewards, re- 
tired again to his farm, after he had been dictator 
only 16 days. The ſame circumſtance appeared once 
more in the 80td year of his age. He died 376 years 
before Chriſt. | 

CINCTURE, in architecture, a ring, liſt, or orlo, 
at the top and bottom of the ſhaft of a column, ſepa- 
rating the ſhift at one end from the baſe, and at the 
other from the capital. 

CINERITIOUS, an appellation given to different 
ſubſtances, on account of their reſembling aſhes either 
in colour or conſiſtence; hence it is that the cortical 
part of the brain has ſometimes got this epither. 

CINNABAR, in natural hiſtory, is either native or 
factirious. | 

The zative cinnabar is an ore of quickſilver, mo- 
cerately compact, very heavy, and of an elegant ſtri- 
ated red colour. | 

Factitious cinnabar is a mixture of mercury and ſul- 
phur ſublimed, and thus reduced into a fine red plebe. 
The beſt is of a high colour, and full of fibres like 
needles. See CREmISTRY, ne 474, and PHARMACY, 
n? 153>==793- 

The chief uſe of cinnabar is for painting. Although 
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the body is compoſed of ſulphur, which is of 3 
colour, and mercury which-is white as filver, it is de⸗ int 
vertheleſs of an exceeding ſtrong red colour. Lum 7 | 
of it are of a deep brown red without brillianey ; wn cin ip 
when the too great intenſity of its colour is diminiſhed ports 
by bruiſing and dividing it into ſmall parts, (which b- 3 
a method generally uſed to leſſen the intenſity of al 
colours), the red of the cinnabar becomes more and 
more exalted, flame-coloured, and exceedingly viyid 
and brilliant: in this ſtate it is called vermilion. 

Cinnabar is often employed as an internal medicine, 
Hoffman greatly recommends it as a ſedative and an. 
tiſpalmodic ; and Stahl makes it an ingredient in his 
temperant powder, Other intelligent phyſicians deny 
that cinnabar taken internally has any medicinal qua- 
lity. Their opinion is grounded on the inſolubility of 
this ſubſtance in any menſtruum. This queſtion con- 
cerning its internal utility cannot be decided without 
further reſearches and experiments; but- cinnabar is 
certainly uſed with ſucceſs to procure a mercurial fy. 
migation, when that method of cure is proper in ve- 
nereal diſeaſes. For this purpoſe it is burnt in an 
open fire on red-hot coals, by which the mercury is 
diſengaged and forms vapours, which, being applied 
to the body of the diſeaſed perſon, penetrate through 
the pores of the ſkin, and produce effects ſimilar to 
thoſe of mercury adminiſtred by friction. 

CINNAMON-TREE, in botany. See Lavkvs, 

Cinnamon-Water, is made by diſtilling the bark 
firſt infuſed in ſpirit of wine, brandy, or white-wine, 

Cleve-CINNAMON, is the bark of a tree growing in 
Brazil, which is often ſubſtituted for real cloves. 

White CI N NA Mo, called alſo Winter's bark, is the 
bark of a tree frequent in the iſle of St Domingo, Gua- 
dalupe, Cc. of a ſharp biting taſte like pepper. Some 
uſe it inſtead of nutmeg ; and in medicine it is eſteem- 
ed a ſtomachic and antiſcorbutic. | 

CINNAMUS, a Greek hiſtorian, wrote a hiſtory 
of the eaſtern empire, during the reigns of John and 
Manuel Commenes, from 1118 to 1143. His ſtyle is 
reckoned the beſt of the modern Greek authors. He 
died after 1183. | 

CINQUEFOIL, in botany. See POoTENTILIA. 

CINQUE-porrs, five havens that lie on the eaſt 
part of England, towards France ; thus called, by 
way of eminence on account of their ſuperior 1mport- 
ance, as having been thought by our kings to mern! 
particular regard, for their preſervation againſt na- 
fion. Hence they have a particular policy, and zre 
governed by a keeper, with the title of Lord-warde 
of the cinque-ports. 151 

Cambden tells us, that William the Conqueror ” 
appointed a warden of the cinque- ports; but king 
John firſt granted them their privileges; and that ” 
condition they ſhould provide eighty ſhips at e 
charge for forty days, as often as the king ſhouid wa 
occalion in the wars: he being then ſtraitened for 
navy to recover Normandy. 

The five ports are Haſtings, Romney, Hythe, yt 
ver, and Sandwich. — Thorn tells us, that Haſtings 2 
vided 21 veſſels; and in each veſſel 21 men. m 
port belong Seaford, Pevenſey, Hedney, degree 
Rye, Hamine, Wakeſbourn, Creneth, and Fort": 


Romney provided five ſhips, and in ones. 71 "0 


Bromhal, Lyde, Oſwarſtone, Dange- 

To _— wy os Hike furniſhed five ſhips, 

— in each 21 ſeamen. To this belongs Weſtmeath. 
Dover the ſame number as Haſtings. To this be- 
long Folkſton, Feverſham, and Marge. —Laſih, Sand- 
wich furniſhed the ſame with Hythe. To this belong 
Fordiwic, Reculver, Serre, and Deal. 

The privileges granted to them in conſequence of 
theſe ſervices were very great. Amongſt others they 
were each of them to {end two barons to reprefent 

them in parliament ; their deputies were to bear the 
© canopy over the king's head at the time of his coro- 

nation, and to dine ar the uppermoſt table in the great 
hall on his right hand; to be exempred from ſubſidies 
and other aids; their heirs to be free from perſonal 

wardſhip, notwithſtanding any tenure ; to be im- 

pleaded in their own towns, and not elſewhere ; not 

to be liable to tolls, &c. | 

CINTRA, a cape and mountain of Portugal, in the 
province of Eſtremadura, uſually called the Rock of 
Liſbon. It lies on the north ſide of the entrance of the 
river Tajo; and there is a town of the ſame name ſi- 
tuated thereon. W. Long. 10. 15. N. Lat. 59. o. 

CINUS, or CYNUS, a famous civilian of Piſtoia in 
the 14th century. His commentary on the Code was 
finiſhed in 1313 : he alſo wrote on ſome parts of the 
digeſt, He was no leſs famous for his Italian poems ; 
and is ranked among thoſe who firſt gave graces to 
the Tuſcan lyric poetry. 

CINYRA, in the Jewiſh antiquities, a muſical in- 
ſtrument. This, and the Hebrew ci70r, which is 
generally tranſlated cithera, /yra, or p/alterium, are 
the ſame. It was made of wood, and was played on 
the temple of Jeruſalem. Joſephus ſays that the cinyra 
of the temple had ten ſtrings, and that it was touched 
with a bow. In another place he ſays that Solomon 
made a great number of them with a precions kind of 
metal called e/:f{rum ; wherein he contradicts the ſcrip- 
ture, which inform us that Solomon's cirnors were 
made of wood. 

CION, or Cvox, in gardening, a young ſhoot, 
ſprout, or ſprig, put forth by a tree. Grafting is per- 
formed by the application of the cion of one plant upon 
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t the ſtock of another. To produce a ſtock of cions for 
y gratting, planting, Cc. the gardeners ſometimes cut 
. off the bodies of trees a little above the ground, and 
a only leave a ſtump or root ſtanding : the redundant 
1 lap will not fail next ſpring to put forth a great num- 
re ber of ſhoots. In dreſſing dwarf. trees, a great many 
* cons are to be cut off, 
CIO TAT, a ſea- port town of Provence in France; 
rſt famous for Muſcadine wine. It is ſeated on the bay 
ng An ef e Marſeilles and Toulon; and the 
Jon Is dete | 
> "Frog —_ ed by a ſtrong 815 E. Long. $5. 30. 
ve CIPHER, or C YPHER, one of the Arabic characters 
r3 r figures uſed in computation, formed thus, o. See 
RITHMETIC. 
Dor rn is alſo a kind of enigmatic character, com- 
ro- poied of ſeveral letters interwoven, which are gene- 
this rally the initial letters of the perſons names for whom 
le, ug ciphers are intended. Theſe are frequently uſed 
iy a leals, coaches, and other moveables.—Anciently, 
nen. 
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merchants and tradeſmen were not allowed to bear Cipher. 


arms: in heu thereof, they bore their ciphers, or the 
initial letters of their names, artfully inte rwove about a 
croſs ; of which we have divers inſtances on tombs, Cc. 
See DEVISE. | 

Cir HER, denotes likewiſe certain ſecret characters 
diſguiſed and varied, uſed in writing letters that con- 
tain ſome ſecret, not to be underſtood but by thoſe 
between whom the cipher is agreed on. 

De la Guilletiere, in his Lacedemon ancient and Mo- 
dern, endeavours to make the ancient Spartans the in- 
ventors of the art of writing in cipher, Their ſcitala, 
according to him, was the fipſt {ketch of this myſteri- 
ous art: theſe ſcytalæ were two rollers of wood, of 
equal length and thickneſs ; one of them kept by tlc 


ephori ; the other by the general of the army ſent on 


any expedition againſt the enemy. Whenſoever thoſe 
magiſtrates would fend any ſecret orders to the gene- 
ral, they took a ſlip of parchment, and rolled it very 
juſtly about the ſcytala which they had reſerved ; and 
in this ſtate wrote their intentions, which appeared 
perfect and conſiſtent while the parchment continued 
on the roller : when taken off, the writing was 
maimed, and without connection; but was eaſily re- 
trieved by the general, upon his applying it to his 
{cytala. ; 

Polybius ſays, that Aneas Tactitus, 2000 years ago 
collected together 20 different manners of writing to 
as not to be underſtood by any but thoſe in the ſe- 
cret ; part whereof were invented by himſelf, and 
part uſed before his time. Trithemius, Cap. Porta, 
Vigenere, and P. Niceron, have wrote expreſsly on 
the ſubject of ciphers. 

As the writing in cipher is become an art; ſo is the 
reading, or unravelling thereof, called decipheriug.— 
The rules of deciphering are different in difterent lan- 
guages. By obſerving the following, you will ſoon 
make out any common cipher wrote in Engliſh, 

1. Obſerve the letters or characters that moſt fre- 
quently occur; and ſet them down for the ſix vowels, 
including y ; and of theſe the moſt frequent will gene- 
rally be e, and the leaſt frequent . 

2. The vowels that moſt frequently come together 
are ea and on. 

3. The conſonant moſt common at the ends of 
words is , and the next frequent ir and f. 

4. When two ſimilar characters come together, 
they are molt likely to be the conſonants , /, or 5s, or 
the vowels e or 0. 

5. The letter that precedes or follows two ſimilar 
characters is either a vowel, or J, , , or r. 

6. In decyphering, begin with the words that con- 
ſiſt of a ſingle letter, which will be either a, I, o, 
or &. | 

7. Then take the words of two letters, one of 
which will be a vowel. Of theſe words the moſt 
frequent are, an, to, be, by, of, on, or, uo, ſo, as, at, 

if, in, is, it, he, me, my, us, we, am. | 

8. In words of three letters there are moſt com- 
monly two conſonants. Of theſe words the molt fre- 
quent are, the, and, not, but, yet, for, tho', how, why, 
all, you, ſhe, his, her, our, who, may, can, did, was, 
are, hai, had, let, one, two, ſix, ten, Gp “ . 


11 2 9. The 


* Some of theſe, or thoſe of two letters, will be found in every ſentence. 
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9. The moſt common words of four letters are, 


that, then, thus, with, when, from, here, ſome, 
moſt, none, they, them, whom, mine, your, ſelf, muſt, 
will, have, been, were, four, five, nine, &c. 

10. The moſt uſual words of five letters are, there, 
theſe, thoſe, which, were, while, ſince, their, ſhall, might, 
could, would, aug ht, three, ſeven, eight, &c. 

11. Words of two or more ſyllables frequently be- 

in with double conſonants, or with a prepoſition ; that 
is, a vowel joined with one or more conſonants. The 
moſt common double conſonants are 6/, br, dr, fl, fr, 
£1, er, ph, pl, pr, ſh, ſp, ſt, th, tr, wh, wr, &c. and the 
moſt common propoſitions are cm, con, de, dis, ex, 
im, in, int, mis, par, pre, pro, re, ſub, ſup, un, &c. 

12. The double conſonants moſt frequent at the end 
of long words are, ck, Id, , mn, nd, ng, rl, rm, ru, 
rp, rt, ſm, ſt, xt, &c. and the moſt common termina- 
tions are ed, en, er, es, et, ing, ly, ſon, ſion, tion, able, 
ence, ent, ment, full, l:ſs, neſs, &c. 

On Plate LXXIX. fig. 7. is ou an example of a 
cipher wrote in arbitrary characters as is commonly 
practiſed, It will be eaſily deciphered by obſerving 
the rules: but when the characters. are all placed 
cloſe together, as in the example fig. 8. and as they 
always ſhould be, the deciphering is much more dit- 
ficult. 

To decipher a writing of this ſort you muſt firſt 
look for thoſe characters that moſt frequently occur, 
and ſet them down for vowels as before. Then ob- 
ſerve the ſimilar characters that come together; but 
you muſt remember that two ſuch characters may 
here belong to two words. You are next to remember 
the combinations of two or three characters that are 
moſt frequent ; which will be ſome of the words in 
the ſeventh and eighth of the foregoing rules ; and by 
obſerving the other rules, you will infallibly diſcover, 
with time and attention, any cipher wrote on theſe 
principles. | 

When the words are wrote all cloſe together, if 
the key to the cipher were to be changed every 
word, according to a regular method agreed on be- 
tween the parties, as might be done by either of the 
methods mentioned in N® II. below, with very little 
additional trouble, the writing would then be ex- 
tremely difficult to decipher. The longer any letter 
wrote in cipher is, the more caly it is to decipher, as 
then the repetions of the characters and combinations 
are the more frequent. £ 


The following are the contents of the two forego- 


ing ciphers; in which we have inverted the order of 
the words and letters, that they who are defirous of 
trying their talent at deciphcring, may not, inadver- 
tently, read the explanation before the cipher. | 

enil eno ton dna shtnom elohw eerht, suoidifrep 
dna leurc o. noituac & ecnedurp fo klat Iliw uoy : on, 
rotiart, tcelgen & ecnereffidni si ti. yltrohs rette] a em 
dnes ot snaem emoſ dnif rehtie, traeh eht mort semoc 
ti taht ces em tel &, erom ecaf ym ees ot erad reven 
ro. 

eviewt fo ruoh eht ta thgin siht, ledatic eht fo etag 
eht erofeb elbmeſſa lliw sdneirf ruo lla. ruoh eht ot 
lautenup eb: deraperp llew emoc dna, ytrebil ruoy 
niager ot, ylevarb eid ro. thgin echt si siht, su sekam 
rehtie taht, etiuq su scodnu ro. 
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Contrivances for communicating intelligence by Cipn ER 
* 


I. By means of a pack of cards. The parti | 
previouſly agree in 5 the cots i. of 
firſt placed, and then how they ſhall be ſhuffieg, Th 
ſuppoſe the cards are to be firſt placed in the wee 
as hereafter follows, and then ſhuffled by taking off 
from the top, putting the next 2 over them, and 1 
following 3 under them “, and fo alternately, There. 
fore the party who ſends the cipher firſt writes the 1 bf 
contents of it on a ſeparate paper, and then Copies the m| 
firſt 32 letters on the cards, by writing one letter on — g 
every card; he then ſhuffles them, in the manner ere 1 
deſcribed, and writes the ſecond 32 letters: he ſhuf. c 
fles them a ſecond time, and writes the third 32 let. 1 oN 
ters, and fo of the reſt. An example will make this . 
plain. Suppoſe the letter to be as follows : 


I am in full march to relieve you; within| three da 
T /hall 4. with you. If the . in 2 mean — 
ſhouid make an aſſuult, remember what you owe to yur 
country, to your family and yourſelf. Live with h. uur 
or die with glory. g 
Order of the cards before 
the 15: fhuffle. 
Ace ſpades 
Ten diamonds 
Eight hearts 
King ſpades 
Nine clubs 
Seven diamonds 
Nine diamonds 
Ace clubs 
Knave hearts 
Seven ſpades 
Ten clubs 
Ten hearts 
Qucen ſpades 
Eight diamonds 
Eight clubs 
Seven hearts 
Queen clubs 
Nine ſpades 
King hearts 
ueen diamonds 
Eight ſpades 
Knave clubs 
Seven clubs 
Ace hearts 
Nine hearts 
Ace diamonds 
Knave ſpades 
Ten ſpades 
King diamonds 
neen hearts 
King clubs 
Knave diamonds neur0o 
The perſon that receives theſe cards firſt places 
them in the order agreed on, and tranſeribes the 5 
letter on every card. He then fhufiles them, vr 
ing to order, and tranſcribes the ſecond letter on e 
card. He ſhuffles them a ſecond time and tranſcri 
the third letters; and ſo of the reſt. 1 
If the cards were to be ſhuffled the ſecond time d 


** c 
threes and fours, the third time by twos and fours, 0. 
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inher (till more difficult to diſcover : 
* e r on the combination of let. 
wh * are ſcarce any that may not be deciphered 
oy / ne and pains ; as we ſhall ſhow further on. Thoſe 
. 4 are the beſt, that are by their nature moſt free 
2 ſulpicion e being ciphers; as for example, if 
ry 2 were here wrote with one of the ſympa- 
Wi inks, deſcribed in the fourth volume of this 
5 the cards might then paſs for a common pack. 
"Il By a dial. On a piece of ſquare paſteboard 
ABCD, * 3. 4. draw the circle EFG H, and divide 
it into 26 equal parts, in each of which muſt be wrote 
one of the letters of the alphabet. 41 
On the inſide of this there mult be another circle of 
paſteboard, ILMN, moveable round the centre O, and 
the extremity of this mult be divided into the {ſame 
number of equal parts as the other. On this alſo muſt 
be wrote the letters of the alphaber, which, however, 
need not be diſpoſed in the ſame order. The perſon 
with whom you correſpond muſt have a ſimilar dial, and 
at the beginning of your letter you mult put any two 


the dial. 5 | | 

Exam. Suppoſe you would. write as follows: „ If 
you will come over to us, you mall have A penſion, 
and you may ſtill make a ſham oppoſition.” You be- 
in with the letters Ma, which ſhow how the dial is 
fixed ; then for /f you, you write an juc, and ſo for 
the reſt, as you will ſet at fig. 6. a 

The ſame intention way be anſwered by a ruler, 
the upper part of which is fixed and the lower part 
made to flide ; but in this caſe the upper part muſt 
contain two alphabets in ſucceſſion, that ſome letter of 
that part may conſtantly correſpond to one in the 
lower part. The diviſions ſtanding directly oyer 
each other in a ſtraight line will be much more obvi- 
ous than in the circumference of a circle, Or two 
ſtraizht pieces of paſteboard regularly divided, the 
one containing a ſingle and the other a double alpha- 
bet, would anſwer exactly the ſame purpoſe. In this 
cale a blank ſpace may be left at each end of the ſingle 
alphabet, and one or two weights being placed on 
both the pieces will keep them ſteady. | 

III. The correſponding ſpaces. Take two pieces of 
paſteboard or ſtiff paper, through which you muſt cut 
long ſquares, at different diſtances, as you will ſee in 
the following example. One of theſe pieces you 
keep yourſelf, and the other you give to your corre- 
ſpondent. When you would ſend him any ſecret in- 
telligence, you lay the paſteboard upon a paper of the 
ame ſize, and in the ſpaces cut out, you write wha 
you would have underſtood by him only, and then fl 
up the intermediate {paces with ſome what that makes 
with thoſe words a different ſenſe. 1 


[I ſhall be] much obliged to YOU, as reading |alone| 
engages my attention ſ ac preſent, if you will lend me 
any one of the eight] volumes of the Spectator. I 
hope you will excuſe [ehus| freedom, but for a winter's 
- ino f ] F ; s G 
—.— 1 know a better entertainment. If I 
Wl return it ſoon, never truſt me for the time 
to come. | 8 | 
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letters that anſwer to each other when you have fixed 
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A paper of this ſort may be placed four different Cipher 
ways, either by putting the bottom at the top, or by 8 1 
turning it over, and by thoſe means the ſuperfluous II —. 


words may he the more eaſily adapted, to the ſenſe 
of the others. 

This is a very eligible cipher, as it is free from ſu- 
ſpicion, but it will do only for ſhort meſſages : for if 
the ſpaces be frequent, it will be very difficult to make 
the concealed and obvious meanings agree together : 
and if the ſenſe be not clear, the writing will be liable 
to ſuſpicion. . 

IV. The muſical cipher, The conſtruction of this 
Cipher, is ſimilar to that of N II. The circle EFGH 
(fig. 3.) is to be divided into twenty - ſix equal parts, 
in each part there muſt be wrote one of the letters 
of the alphabet: and on the anterior circle ILMN, 
moveable round the center O, there is to be the ſame 
number of diviſions ; the circumference of the inner 
circle muſt be ruled in the manner of a muſic paper; 
and in each diviſion there is to be placed a note, dit- 
tering either in figure or poſition. Laſtly, within the 
mulical lines place the three keys, and on the outer 


circle, the figures that are commonly uſed to denote 


the time. * 

Then provide yourſelf, with a ruled paper, and place 
one of the keys, as ſuppoſe that of ge re /o/, againſt 
the time two- fourths at the beginning of the paper, 
which will inform your correſpondent how to fix his 
circle, Lou then copy the notes that anſwer to the 
ſeveral letters of the words you intend to write, in 
the manner expreſſed at fig. 5. | 75 

A cypher of this fort may be made more difficult 

to diſcover by frequently changing the key, and that 
will not in the leaſt embarraſs the reader. You may 
likewiſe add the mark {4 or O to the note that be- 
gins a word, which will make it more eaſy to read, 
and at the ſame time give the muſic a more natural 
aſpect. This cipher 1s preferable to that of Nꝰ II. 
above, as it may be incloſed in a letter about common 
affairs, and paſs unſuſpected. 
_CIPPUS, in antiquity, a low column, with an in- 
ſcription, erected on the high roads, or other places, 
to ſhew the way to travellers ; to ſerve as a boun- 
dary ; to mark the grave of a deceaſed perſon, 
Cc. | 

CIR. (S*), a village of France, two miles from Ver- 
ſailles, remarkable for a nunnery founded here by 
Lewis XIV. The nuns are obliged to take care of 
the education of 250 girls, who muſt prove their fa- 
milies to have been noble from the 4th generation on 
the father's ſide. They cannot enter before 7, nor 
after 12 years of age: and they continue there till 
they are, 20 years and 3 months old. The houſe is a 
moſt magnificent ſtructure. 

 CIRCAA, ENCHANTER'S NIGHT-SHADE, a genus 

of the monogynia order belonging to the diandria 
claſs of plants. There are two ſpecies, one of which 
is a native of Britain, and the other of Germany. 
They, are low herbaceous plants with white flowers, 
and poſſeſſed of no remarkable property. | 

CIRCASSIA, a large country of Aſia, lying between 
the rivers Don and Wolga; bounded on the north by 
Ruſſia, on the ect by Aſtrachan and the Caſpian ſea, 


_ 


Circe 


Circles. 
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on the ſouth by Georgia and Dagiſtan, and on the 


welt by the ſea of Zabach. It is full of mountains 
and foreſts, and has no other city but Terky, which is 
{ſeated on the Caſpian ſea. It is a kind of republic; 
for the people put themſelves under the protection of 
Periia, Ruſſia, and the Turks: however, the laſt are 
in poſſeſſion of Terky, the capital town. They are 
Tartars of a middle ſtature, well-ſet, with coarſe 
black hair and broad flat faces. They wear a veſt of 
coarle grey cloth, and over it a ſheep's ſkin, which 
they turn to the fide from which the wind or rain 
comes. They have boots of horſe leather, and wear 
ont heir heads round bonnets of coarſe felt or black 
cloth. The women pals among the Turks for very 
great beauties, their complexion being extremely fine. 
Tle men are not jealous ; for they allow their wives 
all imaginable liberties. - Theſe, in the ſummer, wear 
nothing but a ſhift open down to the navel; but in 
the winter they have furred gowns, like the Ruſſiars. 
They are very fond of necklaces, which conſiſt of 
ſtrings of pearls, or coloured glaſs. It is not a little 


ſurpriſing that the men ſhould be ſo ugly, and the wo- 


men ſo extremely handſome. Their religion is a 
mixture of Chriſtianity and Mahometaniſm ; and, like 
the Jews, they marry their brother's wives, if they 
have no children. The men are good horſemen, and 
ſubliſt chiefly by hunting and robbing, though ſome 
are addicted to huſbandry. In winter they live in 
ſorry huts, and in the ſummer in tents. Their female 
children are generally bought by the Turks and Per- 
ſians, who bring them up tor their ſeraglios. 

CIRCE, in fabulous hiſtory, a famous torcereſs, poi- 
ſoned her huſband, king of the Sarmatz ; for which 
being baniſhed, ſhe came into Italy, where ſhe chan- 
ged Scylla into a ſea-monſter ; ſhe entertained Ulyſſes, 
who was caſt away on the coaſt near her houſe, but 
metamorphoſed his campanions into different forts of 
beaſts. | 

CIRCENSIAN Aus, a general term under which 
was comprehended all combats exhibited in the Roman 
circus, in imitation of the Olympic games in Greece. 
Moſt of the feaſts of the Romans were accompanied 
with Circenſian games; and the magiſtrates, and other 
officers of the republic, frequently preſented the people 
with them, in order to procure their favour. The 
grand games were held five days, commencing on the 
15th of September. There were {ix kinds of games 
exhibited : the firſt was wreſtling, and fighting with 
{words, with ſtaves, and with pikes; the ſecond was 
racing ; the third leaping ; the fourth, quoits, arrows, 
and ceſtus; all which were on foot: the fifth was 
horſe-courſing ; the ſixth courſes of chariots. 

CIRCLE, in geometry, a plane figure comprehended 
by a ſingle curve line, called its circumference, to 
which right lines drawn from a point in the middle, 
called the centre, are equal to each other. See GE o0- 
METRY. ASL FI 

CIRCLES of the Sphere, are ſuch as cut the mundane 
ſphere, and have their periphery either on its move- 
able ſurface, or in another immoveable, conterminous, 
and equidiſtant ſurface. See SPHERE. Hence ariſe 
two kinds of circles, moveable and immoveable. The 
firſt, thoſe whoſe peripheries are in the moveable ſur- 
face, and which theretore reyolye with its diurnal mo- 
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tion ; as, the meridians, &c. The latter 


their periphery in the immoveable ſurface, do having 


not re. 


volve ; as the ecliptic, equator, and its parallels, ge, Ci 
\ , a 


See GEOGRAPHY. 


CIRCLES of Altitude, otherwiſe called almucary 
are cireles parallel to the horizon, lf ving their 0 
mon pole in the zenith, and ſtill diminiſhing as the, 
approach the zenith. See Al MUcAN TA RX. I 

Diurnal Cixc1Es, are immoveable circles, ſu 
ſed to be delcribed by the ſeven ſtars, and ue, 
points oz the heavens, in their diurnal rotation round 
the earth ; or rather, in the rotation of the earth 
round its axis. The diurnal circles are all unequal r 
the equator 1s the biggeſt. : 

Horary CixCLEs, in dialing, are the lines which 
ſhew the hours on dials ; though theſe be not drawn 
circular, but nearly ſtraight. See DiALIN G. 

CIRCLES of Latitude, or Secondaries of the Ecliptic 
are great circles parallel to tlie plane of the ecliptic, 
paſſing through the poles thereof, and through every 
ſtar and planet. They are fo called, becauſe 
ſerve to meaſure the latitude of the ſtars, which is no- 
thing but an arch of one of theſe circles intere 
between the ſtar and the ecliptic. See Latttvupe, 
| CircLEs F Longitude, are ſeveral leſſer circle, 
parallel to the ecliptic ; ſtill diminiſhing, in proportion 
as they recede from it. On the arches of theſe circle, 
the longitude of the ſtars is reckoned. 4 

CIRCLE of perpetual App ilion, one of the leſſer 
circles, parallel to the equatoy ; deſcribed by any 
point' of the ſphere touching the northern point of the 
horizon ; and carried about with the diurnal motion. 
All the ſtars included within this circ/e never ſet, but 
are ever viſible above the horizon. | | 

' CIRCLE of perpetual Occnltatien, is another circle 
at a like diſtance from the equator ; and contains all 
thoſe ſtars which never appear in our hemiſphere, 
The ſtars ſituate between theſe circles, alternately riſe 
and ſet at certain times. | 

Polar CixcLi xs, are immoveable circles, parallel to 
the equator, and at a diſtance from the poles equal to 
the greateſt declination of the ecliptic. That next the 
northern pole is called the aRcT1c ; and that next to 
the ſouthern one the ANTARCTIC. | 

Fairy CixcLE. See Farry-Circle. 

CtnCLE, in logic, or Logical C1RCLE, is when the 
ſame terms are proved in orbem by the ſame terms; 
and the parts of the ſyllogiſm alternately by each other, 
both directly and indirectly. 5 . 
CrxcrEs of the Empire, ſuch provinces and print 
palities of the German empire as have a right to be 
preſent at diets. Maximilian 1. divided the empr* 
into ſix, and ſome years after into ten circles. | 
laſt diviſion was confirmed by Charles V. The crc 
as they ſtand in the Imperial Matricola, are a5 _ 
Auſtria, Burgundy, the Lower Rhine, _— 4 
per Saxony, Tranconia, Swabia, Upper Rhine, : 
phalia, and the Lower Saxony. | 1 

CIRCONCELLIONES, a ſpecies: of fannt“ 
called becauſe they were continually rambli 
the houſes in the country. They took their g 5 
the donatiſts, in the reign of the emperor 181 yu” 
It is incredible what ravages and cruelties theſe 1 
bonds committed in Africa through a long 1 
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ercel- years. They were illizerate, ſavage peaſants, who 
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ander ſtood only the Punic language. Intoxicated 
with a barbarous zeal, they renounced agriculture, 
profefſed continence, and aſſumed the title ol? Vindica- 
tors of Juitice, and Protectors of the oppreſt. Jo ac- 
omphih their miſſion, they enfranchiſcd llaves, {cour- 
ed the roads, forced maſters to alight from their cha- 
riots, and run before their flaves, whom they obliged 
to mount in their place; and diſcharged debtors, kil- 
ling the creditors it they refuſed to cancel the bonds. 
But the chief objects of their cruelty were the catholics, 
and eſpecially thoſe who had renounced donatiſin. 
At firſt they uled no ſwords, becauſe God had forbid the 
ule of one to Peter; but they were armed with clubs, 
which they called the c/ubs of 1/rae/ ; and which they 
handled in ſuch a manner as to break a man's bones 
without killing him immediately, ſo that he languiſh- 
ed a long time and then died. When they took away 
a man's life at once, they looked upon it as a favour. 
They became leſs ſcrupulous afterwards, and made 
uſe of all ſorts of arms. Their ſhout was Praiſe be 
to Cod. Theſe words in their mouths were the ſig- 
nal of ſlaughter, more terrible than the roaring of a 
lion. They had invented an unheard-of puniſhinent ; 
which was, to cover with lime dilated with vinegar, 
the eyes of thoſe unhappy wretches whom they had 
cruſhed with blows, and covered with wounds, and 
to abandon them in that condition, Never was a 
ſtronger proof what horrors ſuperſtition can beget in 
minds deſtitute of knowledge and humanity. Theſe 
brutes who had made a vow of chaſtity, gave them- 
lelves up to wine and all forts of impurities, running 
about with women and young girls as drunk as them- 
ſelves, whom they called ſacred virgins, and who 
often carried proofs of their incontinence. Their 
chiefs took the name of Chiefs of the Saints. Aſter 
having glutted themſelves with blood, they turned 
their rage upon themſelves, and ſought death with 
the ſame fury with which they gave it to others. 
Some ſcrambled up to the tops of rocks, and caſt 
iemſelyes down headlong in multitudes ; others burn- 
ed themſelves, or threw themſelves into the ſea. 
Thole who propoſed to acquire the title of martyrs, 
publiſhed it long before; upon whch they were feaſt- 
200 fattened like oxen for the ſlaughter; after 
Is preparations they {et out to be deſtroyed. Some- 
mes they gave money to thoſe whom they met, and 
threatened to murder them if they did not make them 
martyrs. Theodorat gives an account of a ſtout 
young man, who mecting with a troop of theſe fana- 
* conſented to kill them, provided he might bind 
8 0 ; and having by this means put it out of 
_ Payer to defend themſelves, whipped them as. 
ws, Anh 8 and then left them tied in that 
og 2 5 er biſhops pretended to blame them, 
hte y, made uſe of them to intimidate ſuch as 
0 tempted to forſake their ſect; they even 
„ as ſaints. They were not, bow- 
8 3 F v govern thoſe furious monſters; and 
8 an once found themſelves under a neceſſity of 
a of 22 and even of imploring the aſſiſt- 
e OT 2 againſt them. The counts 
they dc firoyed a us were employed to quell them ; 
2reat number of them, of whom the 
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donatiſts made as many martyrs. Urſacius, who was 
a good catholic and a religious man, having loſt his 
life in an engagement with the barbarians, the dona- 
tiſts did not tail to triumph in his death, as an effect 
of the vengeance of heaven. Africa was the theatre 
of theſe bloody ſcenes during a great part of Conſtan- 
tine's life. | 

CIRCUIT, in law, ſignifies a longer courſe of 
proceedings than is needful to recover the thing ſued 
tor. | 
 Cikevir, alſo ſignifies the journey or progreſs, 
which the judges take twice every year, through the 
ſeveral counties of England and Wales, to hold courts 
and adminiſter juſtice, where recourſe cannot be had 
to the king's courts at Weſtminſter : hence England 
is divided into ſix circuits, viz. the Home circuit; Nor- 
folk circuit; Midland circuit; Oxford cifcuit ; Welt- 
ern circuit, and Northern circuit. In Wales there 
are but two circuits, North and South Wales: two 
judges are aſſigned by the king's commiſſion to every 
circuit. 

In Scotland, the judges of the ſupreme criminal 
court, or court of juſticiary, are divided into three 
ſeparate courts, conſiſting of two judges each; and 
the kingdom into as many diſtriéts. In certain bo- 
roughs of every diſtrict, each of theſe courts by rota- 
tion are obliged to hold two courts in the year, in 
{ſpring and autunn; which are called circuit-conrts, 

_ CIRCULAR, in a general ſenſe, any thing that is 
deſcribed, or moved iu a round, as the circumterence 
of a circle, or ſurface of a globe. 

CIRCULAR Numbers, called allo ſpherical ones, ac- 
cording to {uine, are ſuch whoſe powers terminate 
in the roots themſelves. Thus, for inſtance, 5 and 
6, all whoſe powers do end in 5 and 6, as the ſquare 
of 5 is 25; the ſquare of 6 is 36, &c. 

CIRCULAR Sailing, is the method of failing by the 
arch of a great cirle. See NAVIGATION. 

CIRCULATION, the act of moving round, or in 
a circle; thus we ſay, the circulation of the blood, &c. 

CIRCULATION of the B/ocd, the natural motion of 
the blood in a living animal, whereby that fluid is al- 
ternately carried from the heart into all parts of the 
body, by the arteries, from whence it is brought 
back to the heart again by the veins. See ANAT o- 
MY, no 387, 388, 389. 

In a fetus, the apparatus for the circulation of the 
blood is fomewhat different from that in adults. The 
ſeptum, which ſeparates the two auricles of the heart, 
is pierced through with an aperture, called the fora- 
men ovale ; and the trunk of the puimonary artery, a 
little after it has left the heart, ſends out a tube into 
the deſcending aorta, called the communicating canal. 
The fœtus being born, the foramen ovale cloſes by 
degrees, and the canal of communication dries up, 
and becomes a {imple ligament. 

As to the velocity of the circulating blood, and the 
time wherein the circulation is completed, ſeveral 
computations have been made. By Dr Keil's account, 
the blood is driven out of the heart into the aorta with 
a velocity which would carry it twenty-five feet in a 
minute: but this velocity is continually abated in the 
progreſs of the blood, in the numerous ſections or 
branches of the artcrics, fo that before it arrive at 
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miniſhed, The ſpace of time wherein the whole 
mals of blood ordinarily circulates, is variouſly deter- 
mined. Some ſtate it thus: Suppoling the heart to 
make two thouſand pulſes in an hour, and that at 
every pulſe there is expelled an ounce of blood; is not 
ordinarily computed to exceed twenty-four pounds, it 
muſt be circulated ſeven or eight times over in the 
{pace of an hour. | | | 

The curious, in microſcopic obſervations, have 
found an eaſy method of ſeeing the circulation of the 
blood in the bodies of animals: for theſe inquiries it 
is neceſſiry to chuſe ſuch animals as are ſmall, and 
eaſily manageable, and which are either wholly or in 
part tranſparent. The obſervations made by this 
means are preferable to any others we can have re- 
courſe to; 1 
of pain, or dying; whereas in animals ſmall enough 
to be thus viewed, all is left in its uſual courſe, and 
we fee what nature does in her own undiſturbed me- 
thod. In theſe creatures allo, after viewing, as long 
as we pleaſe, the natural ſtate and current of the 
blood, we may, by preſſure, and ſeveral other ways, 
impede its courſe ; and by putting various mixtures 
into the creature's water, induce a morbid ſtate, and 
finally ſee the creature die, either by means of this or 
by any other method; and we may thus accurately 
obſerve all the changes it undergoes, and ſee what 
occaſions the trembling pulſe, &c. of dying people. 

The current of the blood in {mall animals, that is, 
its paſſing on through the veſſels, either to or from 
the heart is very ealily ſeen by the microſcope; but 
its circulation, that is, its running to the extremities 
of the parts, and thence returning, is more diffcult ; 
becaule the veſſels where this ſhould be ſeen are fo ex- 
tremely minute, as not eaſily to come under obſerva- 
tion. The larger arteries are eaſily diſtinguiſhed 
from the veins by the motion of the blood through 
them, which, in the veins is always ſmooth and regu- 
lar; but in the arteries by ſeveral propulſions after 
the manner of pulſation. But this difference is not 
to be found in the more minute veſlels, in all which, 
as well artcries as veins, the motion of the blood is 
even and regular. | of 
The tranſparent membrane, or web between the 
toes of a frog's hinder foot, is a very proper object 
to obſerve the circulation of the blood in. The tails, 
or fins of fiſhes, are alſo very fine objects, and when 
the fiſh is very ſmall, theſe are manageable, and af- 
ford a view of a great number of veins and arteries, 
with a very quick and beautiful ſucceſſion of blood 
through them. The tail of a flounder may be very 
conveniently placed before the double microſcope on 
a plate of glaſs, and its body being ſupported by ſome- 
thing of equal * the fiſh will lie ſtill, and the cir- 
c lation may be ſeen very agreeably. In the minu- 
teſt veſſels thus examined, the blood always appears 
pale or colourleſs, but in the large ones it is manifeſt- 
ly red. The arteries uſually branch out extremely 
before they join the veins to carry the blood back to 
the heart; but this is not always the caſe; for Mr 
Lewenhoeck has obſerved, that on each fide of the 
little griſtles which give a ſtiffneſs to the tail of a 
tlounder, there may be ſeen a very open communi- 
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ce, in diſſections, the animal is in a ſtate 
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cation of the veins and arteries; 
towards the extremities through ar 
ing back again through veins, which were evident, Ci 
a continuation of thole arteries, and of the ſame Fd 
meter with them. The whole fiſh on the tail of wh 4 
this examination was made, was not more than tal 
an inch in length; it is eaſy to conceive, therefor 
how ſmall the tail muſt be; and yet in it ther, 
were 68 veſſels which carried and returned rh 
blood ; and yet theſe veſſels were far from bein the 
moſt minute of all. How inconceivably We 
then muſt the circulations in the whole human bod 
be? Mr Lewenhoeck is of opinion, that a thouſanz 
different circulations are continually carried on in eve. 
2 of a man's body in the breadth of a finger 
nail, | 
The tail of a newt or water-lizard affords alſo a ve. 
ry entertaining proſpect of the circulation of the blood 
through almoſt numberleſs ſmall veſſels; but no ob. 
ject ſhews it ſo agreeably as one of theſe animal 
while ſo young as not to be above an inch long ; for 
then the whole body is ſo very tranſparent, that the 
circulation may be ſeen in every part of it, as well a8 
in the tail; and, in theſe objects, nothing is more 
beautiful than the courſe of the blood into the ties 
and back again, where it may be traced all the way 
with great eaſe. Near the head there are alſo found 
three ſmall fins which afford a very delightful pro- 
ſpect : theſe are all divided like the leaves of polypo- 
dy; and in every one of the branches of thele, the 
blood may be very accurately traced, running to the 
end through the artery, and there returning back 
again by a vein of the ſame ſize, and laid in the ſame 
direction; and as the veſſels are very numerous and 
large in this part, and the third or fourth magnifer 
may be uſed, there are ſometimes ſeen 30 or 40 
channels of running blood at once; and this the more 
as the globules of blood in the newt are large, and 
are fewer in number,in proportion to the quantity of 
ſerum, than in any other animal; and their figure, as 
they are protruded through the veſlels, changes in a 
very ſurpriſing manner. The impetus occaſioning 
the circulation, is great enough in ſome animals to 
raiſe the blood fix, ſeven, or eight feet high from the 
blood - veſſel it ſprings out at; Which, however, is far 
exceeded by that of the ſap of a vine in bleeding time, 
which will ſometimes riſe forty feet high. 
CIRCULATION »f the Sap of Plants. See PLANTS, 
and Sar. 
CIRCULATION of the Spirits, or Nervous Fluid, dee 
ANnaToMwr, no 400, h; and NERvovs Fluid. 
CIRCULATION, in chemiſtry, is an operation where- 
by the ſame vapour, raiſed by fire, falls back, to be 
returned and diſtilled ſeveral times. , 
C1RCULATION of Money. See COMMERCE, 4 
Monty. 
Subterranean CIRCULATION. 


the blood running ny 
tET1ES, and return. | 


See SPRINGS» 


CIRCULUS, in chemiſtry, an iron Inſtron m 
form of a ring, which being heated red hot, an 11 
plied to the necks of retorts and other glaſs ve 
till they grow hot, a few drops of cold wate is ff 
upon them, or a cold blaſt, will make the nec 
regularly and evenly off. 

Another method of doing this, 
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of turpentine, round the place where 
you would have it break; and then ſetting fire to the 
thread, and afterwards {prinkling the place with cold 
water, the glaſs will crack exactly where the thread 


frſt dipt in oil 


tied. ; 

CIRCUMAMBIENT, an appellation given to a 
thing that ſurrounds another on all ſides ; chiefly uſed 
in ſpeaking of the air. 

CIRCUMCELLIONES. See CIRCONCELLIO 
"CIRCUMCISION, the act of cutting off the pre- 
a ceremony in the Jewiſh and Mahometan 
religions, wherein they cut off the foreſkin of their 
males, who are to profeſs the one or the other 

W. 

5 Circumciſion commenced in the time of Abraham; 
and was, as it were, the ſeal of a covenant ſtipulated 
between God and him. It was in the year of the 
world 2178, that Abraham, by divine appointment, 
circumciſed himſelf, and all the males of his family ; 
from which time it became an hereditary practice 
among his deſcendants. | 

The ceremony, however, was not confined to the 

ews : Herodotus and Philo Judzus obſerve, that it 
obtained alſo among the Egyptians and Ethiopians. 
Herodotus ſays, that the cuttom was very ancient 
among each people; ſo that there was no determining 
which of them borrowed it from the other. The 
ſame hiſtorian relates, that the inhabitants of Colchis 
alſo uſed circumciſion ; whence he concludes, that the 
He adds, that the Phœ- 
nicians and Syrians were likewiſe circumciſed ; but 
that they borrowed the practice from the Egyptians. 
And laſtly, that a little before the time when he wrote, 
circumciſion had paſſed from Colchis, to the people in- 
habiting near Thermodoon and Parthenius. 

Marſham is of opinion, that the Hebrews borrowed 
circumciſion from the Egyptians ; and that God was 
not the firſt author thereof; citing Diodorus Siculus, 
and Herodotus, as evidences on his ſide, This latter 
propoſition ſeems directly contrary to the teſtimony 
of Moſes, who aſſures, Gen. xvii. that Abraham, tho” 
99 years of age, was not circumciſed till he had the 
expreſs command of God for it. But as to the for- 
mer poſition of Marſham, it will admit of more de- 
bate. The arguments on both ſides may be ſeen 
in one view in Spencer de Legibus Hebreaorum, |. 2. 
c. 4. 

Be this as it will, it is certain the practice of cir- 
cumciſion among the Hebrews differed very conſide- 
rably from that of the Egyptians. Among the firſt it 
was a ceremony of religion, and was performed on 
— eighth day after the birth of the child. Among 
the latter, a point of mere decency and cleanlineſs; 
and, as ſome will have it, of phyſical neceſſity; and 
was not performed till the x 3th year, and then on girls 
as well as boys. 

i * the Jews the time for performing this rite was 
"hs 'S th day, that is, ſix full days, after the child was 
born: the law of Moſes ordained nothing with reſpect 
to the perſon by whom, the inſtr | 
or 8 ; ument with which, 
ie manner how, the ceremony was to be perfor- 
med; the inſtrument was MN Pe 
generally a knife of ſtone. 


The child; 
Soap > uſually circumciſed at home, where the 
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father, or godfather, holds him in his arms, while the 
operator takes hold of the prepuce with one hand, and 
with the other cuts it off; a third perſon holds a por- 
ringer, with ſand in it, to catch the blood; then the 
operator applies his mouth to the part, and, having 
ſucked the blood, ſpits it into a bowl of wine, and throws 
a ſtyptic powder upon the wound. This ceremony 
was uſually accompanied with great rejoicings and 
feaſting, and it was at this time that the child was 
named in preſence of the company. The Jews in- 
vented ſeveral ſuperſtitious cuſtoins at this ceremony, 
ſuch as placing three ſtools, one for the. circumciſor, 
the ſecond for the perſon who holds the child, and the 
third for Elijah, who, they ſay, aſſiſts inviſibly at the 
ceremony, Cc. - 

The Jews diſtinguiſhed their proſelytes into two 
ſorts, according as they became circumciſed or not : 
thoſe who ſubmitted to this rite were looked upon 
as children of Abraham, and obliged to keep the 
laws of Moſes ; the uncircumciſed were only bound 
to obſerve the precepts of Noah, and were called 
noachide. 

The Turks never circumciſe till the ſeventh or 
eighth year, as having no notion of its being neceſſary 
to ſalvation. The Perſians circumciſe their boys at 
I3, and their girls from 9 to 15. Thoſe of Madagaſ- 
car cut the elt at three ſeveral times; and the meſt 
zealous of the relations preſent, catches hold of the 
preputium, and {wallows it. 

Circumciſion is practiſed on women by coning 
the foreſkin of the clitoris, which bears a near reſem- 
blance and analogy to the preputium of the male pe- 
nis. We are told that the Egyptian captive-women 
were circumciſed ; and alſo the ſubjects of Preſter 

ohn. 
J CIRCUMCISION is alſo the name of a feaſt, cele- 
brated on the firſt of January, in commemoration of 
the circumeiſion of our Saviour. 

CIRCUMDUCTION, in Scots law. When parties 
in a ſuit are allowed a proof of alledgeances ; after 
the time limited by the judge for taking that proof is 
elapſed, either party may apply for circumduction of 
the time of proving ; the effect of which is, that no 
proof can afterwards be brought, and the courſe muſt 
be determined as it ſtood when circumduction was ob- 
tained. . 

CIRCUMFERENCE, in a general ſenſe, denotes 
the line or lines bounding a plane figure. However, 
it is generally uſed in a more limited ſenſe, for the 
curve line which bounds a circle, and otherwiſe called 
a periphery ; the boundary of a right- lined figure be- 
ing expreſled by the term perimeter. 


CIRCUMFERENTOR, an inſtrument uſed by ſur- 


veyors for taking _ 
It conſiſts of a braſs index and circle, all of a piece. 
The index is commonly about 14 inches long, and an 


inch and a half broad; the diameter of the circle is 


about ſeven inches. On this circle is made a chart, 
whoſe meridian line anſwers to the middle of the 
breadth of the index, and is divided into 360 degrees, 
There is a braſs ring ſoldered on the circumference 
of the circle, on which ſcrews another ring, with a 
flat glaſs in it, ſo as to form a kind of box for the 
needle, ſuſpended on the pivot in the centre of the 

11 U circle. 
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cireumſſex circle. There are allo two ſights to ſerew on, and 


Circus, 


ſlide up and down the index; as allo a Ipanyle and 
ſocket ſcrewed on the back tide of the circle tor put- 


Plate Ixxiv. ting the head of the ſtaff in. 


fg. 7. 


How to vbſerve the Quantity of an Angle by the Cir- 
rumferentor. Let it be required to find the quantity 
of the angle EKG ; firſt place your inſtrument at K, 
with the flower-de-luce of the chart towards you; 
then direct your ſights to E, and obſerve what de- 


grees are cut by the ſouth end of the needle, which 


let be 296 ; then, turning the inſtrument about, di- 
rect your ſights to G, noting then allo what degrees 
are cut by the fouth end of the needle, which ſuppoſe 
247. This done, always ſubtract the leſſer from the 
greater, as in this exainple, 247 from 296, the re- 
mainder is 49 degrees, which is the true quantity of 
the angle EKG. 

CIRCUMFLEX, in grammar, one of the Ac- 
CENTS, 

CIRCUMGYRATION, denotes the whirling mo- 
tion of any body round a centre: ſuch is that of the 
planets round the fun. 

CI&CUMLOCUTION, a paraphraſtical method of 
expreſſing one's thoughts, or ſaying that in many 
words which might have been ſaid in few. 

CIRCUMPOLAR sTaRs, an appellation given to 
thoſe ſtars, which, by reaſon of their vicinity to the 
pole, move round it without ſetting. 

CIRCUMPOTATIO, in antiquity, a funeral feaſt 
provided in honour of the dead. This was very fre- 
quent among the ancient Romans, as well as among 
the Athenians. Solon at Athens, and the decemviri 
at Rome, endeavoured to reform this cuſtom, thinking 
it” abſurd that mirth and drunkenneſs ſhould mingle 
with ſorrow and grief. 

CIRCUMSCRIBED, in geometry, is ſaid of a fi- 
gure which is drawn round another figure, ſo that all 
its ſides or planes touch the inſcribed figure. 

CIRCUMSCRIPTION, in natural philoſophy, the 
termination, bounds, or limits of any natural body. 

CIRCUMSTANCE, a particularity which, though 
not eſſential to any action, yet doth ſome way af- 
fect it. 

CIRCUMSTANTIBUS, in law, a term uſed for 
ſupplying and making up rhe number of jurors (in 
caſe any impanelled appear not, or appearing are 
challenged by any party,) by adding to them ſo many 
of the perſons preſent as will make up the number, in 
cale they are properly qualified. 

CIRCUMVALLATION, or Line of CixcumvaL- 
LATION, in the art of war, is a trench bordered with 
a parapet, thrown up quite round the beſieger's camp, 
by way of ſecurity againſt any army that may at- 
tempt to relieve the place, as well as to prevent de- 
{ertion. E 

CIRCUMVOLUTION, in architecture, denotes 
rhe torus of the ſpiral line of the Ionic voJute. 

CIRCUS, in antiquity, a great building of a round 
or oval figure, erected by the ancients, to exhibit 
ſhews to the people. See CIRCENSIAN Games, 

The Roman circus was a large oblong edifice, arch- 
ed at one end, encompaſſed with porticoes, and fur- 
niſhed with two rows of ſeats, placed aſcending over 
each other, In the middle was a kind of foot-bank, 
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or eminence, with obeliſks, ſtatues, and poſts a each 


end. This {erved them for the courſes of their bi 
and quadrigæ. os 


Thoſe that have meaſured the circus ſay, that iz 


was 2187 feet long, and 960 broad; ſo that it was 
the greateſt building in Rome: ſome ſay it would 
contain 150,000 people, other 260,000, or 300,000 

CIRENCESTER, an ancient town of Glouceſter. 
ſhire in England, It was ſtrongly fortified with wall; 
and a caſtle in the time of the Romans. The ruins 
of the walls and ſtreet are, or were lately, to be 
ſeen in the adjacent meadows, where many Roman 
coins, chequered pavements, and inſcriptions on marble 
have been found. Two of the Roman conſular Ways 
croſs each other at this town. The foſſe - way, which 
comes from Scotland, paſſes through this county and 
town to Totneſs in Devonſhire. The other, called 
Irmin-ſtreet, eomes from Glouceſter, and runs along 
to Southampton. Not many years ago they diſcover. 
ed, by digging in a meadow near the town, an ancient 
building under ground, 50 feet long, 40 broad, and 
4 high, and ſupported by 100 brick pillars, curioully 
inlaid with ſtones of various colours, ſuppoſed to have 
been a Roman bath. Cirenceſter has now but one 
church, in the windows of which are the remains of 
very valuable painted glaſs. The town is governed 
by 2 high conſtables, and 14 wards-men, who govern 
7 diſtinct wards ; and it ſends two members to par- 
liament. It has a free-i{chool, a charity-ſchool, with 
ſeveral alms-houſes ; and is ſeated on the river Churn, 
36 miles north-eaſt of Briſtol, and 88 weſt by north 
of London. W. Long. o. 2. N. Lat. 51. 42. 

CIRENZA, a city of Naples, capital of the Baſili- 
cate, with an archbiſhop's ſee. It was formerly a 
conſiderable place, but is now of {mall conſequence, 
It is ſeated on the river Brandano, at the foot of the 
Appenine mountains, in E. Long. 16. 44. N. Lat. 
40. 48. . 

CIRO-FERKI, an excellent Italian painter and ar. 
chitect, was born at Rome in 1614, and was the dil- 
ciple of Peter de Cortona, whoſe deſigns he imita- 
ted with ſuch exactneſs, that it is difficult to diſtin- 
guiſh them. He was eſteemed by pope Alexan- 
der VII. and his three ſucceſſors, and died at Rome 
in 168g. ; 

CIRRUS, or Ci RR RHS, in botany, a claſper or 
tendril; that fine ſpiral ſtring or fibre put out from 
the foot-ſtalks, by which ſome plants, as the ivy and 
vine, faſten themſelves to walls, pales, or trees, for 
ſupport. The term is ſynonimous to the capreo. 
lus, clavicula, and viticulus of other botaniſts ; and 
is ranked by Linnzus among the fulcra, or parts 
of plants that ſerve for protection, ſupport, and der 
fence. | 

Tendrils are ſometimes placed oppoſite to the leaves, 
as in the vine; ſometimes at the ſide of the foot-ſtal 
of the leaf, as in paſſion-flower ; and ſometimes, 35 
winged pea, piſim ochrus, they are emitted from the 
leaves themſelves. With reſpect to compoſition, they 
are either ſimple, that is, compoſed of one fibre or 
chord, as in the vetch; or compound, that 15, con! 
of two, three, or more, as in the everlaſting 9 
Bitter ſweet, ſolanum, dulcamara, bi onia, and 25 
ſend forth tendrils which plant themſelves like * 
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; cent walls, or the bark of the neighbouring 
mom 1 ſays the ingenious Dr Grew, are 
like trunk-roots, a mean betwixt a root and a trunk, 
but a compound of both, as may be gathered from their 
circumvolutions, in which they mutually aſcend and 
Jeſcend. In the mounting of the trunk, continues the 
fame author, claſpers ſerve for ſupport. Thus, in 
vines, the branches being very long, fragile and flen- 
der, would be liable to trequent breaking, unleſs, by 
means of their claſpers, they were mutually contained 
together; ſo that the whole care is divided betwixt 
the gardener and nature : the former, with his liga- 
ments of leather, ſecures the main branches ; and na- 
ture, with thoſe of her own providing, ſecures the 
leſs. Their aptitude to this end 1s ſeen in their con- 
volutions, a motion not proper to any other part: and 
alſo in their toughneſs, which is ſo much the more re- 
markable, as they are flenderer than the branches 
from which they proceed. In the trailing of the 
trunk, tendrils ſerve for {tabiliment and ſhade : thus, 
in cucumbers, the trunk and branches being long and 
fragile, would be driven to and fro, by. the winds, to 
the great prejudice both of themſelves and their ten- 
der fruits, were they not, by theſe ligaments, held 
faſt together, and ee. in aſſociation and good 
fellowſhip. The ſame claſpers ſerve likewiſe for 
ſhade : ſo that a natural arbour is formed by the 
branches of the cucumber, in the ſame manner as an 
artificial one is made by tangling together the twi 
of trees; for the branches, by the linking of their 
claſpers, being couched together, the tender fruits lie 
under the umbrage of a buwer made of their own 
leaves. Moſt of the pea-bloom flowers have twin- 
ing claſpers, that is, which wind to the right and back 
again, 

Scik Rl, in ichthyology, certain oblong and ſoft ap- 
pendages, not unlike little worms, hanging from the 
under jaws or mouths of ſome fiſhes : theſe cirri, 
commonly tranſlated beards, afford marks to diſtin- 
guiſh the different ſpecies of the fiſhes on which they 
are found. 

CISALPINE, any thing on this fide the Alps. The 
Romans divided Gaul and the country now called 
Lombardy, into Cifalpine and Tranſalpine. That 
which was Ciſalpine with regard to the Romans, is 
Tranſalpine with regard to us. 

CISLEU, in Hebrew chronology, the ninth month 
of their eccleſiaſtical, and third of their civil, year, an- 
ſwering nearly to our November. 

CISSAMPELOs, in botany, a genus of the mono- 
delphia order, belonging to the dioecia claſs of plants. 
There are two ſpecies, the pareina and caapeba, both 
natives of the warmeft parts of America. The root 
of the ſecond, applied externally, is ſaid to be an an- 
tidote againſt the bites of venomous ſerpents. The 


with a mucilaginous ſubſtance, which is as thick as 


Jelly ; whence the name of freezing-wyth, by which 

this genus of plants has been diſtinguiſhed by the Bra- 

zilians. 

; CISSOID, in geometry, a curve of the ſecond or- 
er, firſt invented by Diocles, whence it is called 255 

ciſſoid of Diocles. See FLUXIONS. 


CISSUS, the wiLD-GRAPE, a genus of the mono- 
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plant being infuſed in water, quickly fills the liquor 
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gynia order, belonging to the tetrandria claſs of plants: Ciftercians 


There are four ſpecies, all of them natives of the iſland 
of Jamaica, and ſome of the other iſlands in the warm 
parts of America. They ſend out flender branches, 
having tendrils at their joints, by which they faſten 
to the neighbouring trees, buſhes, and any other ſup- 
port, mounting to a conſiderable height. The fruit 
of ſome of the ſpecies are eaten by the negroes. 

 CISTERCIANS, in church-hiſtory, a religious or- 
der founded in the th century by St Robert, a be- 
nedictine. They became ſo powerful, that they go- 
verned almoſt all Europe, both in ſpirituals and tem- 
porals. Cardinal de Vitri deſcribing their obſervau- 
ces, ſays, they neither wore ſkins nor ſhirts; nor ever 
eat fleſh, except in ſickneſs; and abſtained from fiſh, 
eggs, milk, and cheeſe : they lay upon ſtraw- beds, in 
tunics and cowls : they roſe at midnight to prayers : 
they ſpent the day in labour, reading and prayer : 
and in all their exerciſes obſerved a continual lilence. 
The habit of the ciſtercian monks is a white robe, 
in the nature of a caſſock, with a black ſcapulary 
and hood, and is girt with a wooden girdle. The 
nuns wear a white tunic, and a black ſcapulary and 
girdle. | 

CISTERN, denotes a ſubterraneous reſervoir of 
rain- water; or a veſſel ſerving as a receptacle for 
rain or other water, for the neceſſary uſes of a fa- 
mily. There are likewiſe lead-ciiterns, jar-ciſterns, 
Tc. | 

Authors mention a ciſtern of Conſtantinople, the 
vaults of which are ſupported by two rows of pillars, 
212 in each row, each pillar being two feet in dia- 
meter. They are planted circularly, and % radit 
tending to that of the centre. 

Anciently there were ciſterns all over the country 
in Paleſtine. There were ſome likewile in cities and 
private houſes. As the cities for the moſt part were 
built on mountains, and the rains fell ty re in Ju- 


dea at two ſeaſons in the year only, in ſpring and au- 


tumn, people were —_— to keep water in ciſterns 
in the country for the ule of their cattle, and in cities 
for the conveniency of the inhabitants. There are 
ſtill ciſterns of very large dimenſions to be ſeen in Pa- 
leſtine, ſome whereof are 150 paces long, and 54 
wide. There is one to be ſeen at Ramah of 32 pa- 
ces in length, and 28 in breadth. Wells and ciſterns, 
ſprings and fountains, are generally confounded in 
ſcripture-language. = 

.CISTUS, the Rock-RosE; a genus of the mo- 
nogynia order, belonging to the polyandria claſs of 
plants. There are 37 ſpecies, moſt of them natives 
of the ſouthern parts of Europe, but hardy enough to 
bear the open air in this country. They are beauti- 
ful evergreen ſhrubs, generally very branchy quite 
from the bottom, and forming diffuſed heads. They 
are very ornamental in gardens, not only as ever- 
greens, making a fine variety at all ſeaſons with their 
leaves of different figures, ſizes, and ſhades of green 
and white, but alſo as firſt-rate flowering ſhrubs, be- 
ing very profuſe in moſt elegant flowers of white, 
purple, and yellow colours. Theſe flowers only laſt 


for one day ; but there is a continual ſucceſſion of 
new ones for a month or ſix weeks on the ſame 
plant; and when there are different ſpecies, they will 
exhibit 
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Citadel exhibit a conſtant bloom for near three months. They 


Citizen. 


are propagated either by ſeeds or cuttings, and thrive 
beſt in a dry foil. Their proper ſituation in ſhrubbery 
works ſhould be towards the front of the clumps and 
other compartments, in aſſemblage with the choiceſt 
ſhrubs of ſimilar growth, diſpoſing them ſo as to make 
a variety, and to have ſhelter from the other plants; 
but they ought by no means to be crowded. Gum 
labdanum is found upon a ſpecies of ciſtus which grows 
naturally in the Leyant, and is therefore called /ada- 
nifera. See LABDANUM. 

CITADEL, a place fortified with five or ſix ba- 
ſtions, built on a convenient ground near a city, that 
it may command it in caſe of a rebellion. 

CITADELLA, the capital town in the iſland of Mi- 
norca, in the Mediterranean, with a new harbour. 
This, with the whole iſland, were taken by general 
Stanhope and the contederate fleet in 1708, A, ceded 
to Great Britain by the treaty of Utrecht in 1713: 
but it was taken by the French, after a brave detence, 
in 1756; and reſtored by the peace. It is 27 miles 
welt of Port- Mahon. E. Long. 3. 30. N. Lat. 39. 58. 

CITADINESCA, in natural hiſtory, a name given 
by ſome writers to the Florentine marble, which is 
ſuppoſed to repreſent towns, palaces, ruins, rivers, &c. 
Theſe delineations are merely accidental, and are 
commonly much aſſiſted by the imagination, though 
the natural lines of a ſtone may ſometimes luckily 


enough repreſent the ruins of ſome ancient building, 


or the courſe of a river. In England there is a kind 
of ſeptaria, or ludus Helmontii, which has ſometimes 
pretty beautiful, though very irregular, delineations 
of this kind. The Florentine marble, as we ſee it 
wrought up in the ornaments of cabinets, &c, owes a 
great deal to the ſkill of the workmen, who always 
pick out the proper pieces from the maſs, and diſpoſe 
them in the work ſo as to repreſent what they pleaſe. 

CITATION, in eccleſiaſtical courts, is the ſame with 
ſummons in civil courts. See SUMMONS. 

CITATION, is alſo a quotation of ſome law, autho- 
rity, or paſſage of a book. 

CITHARA, in antiquity, a muſical inſtrument, the 
preciſe {tructure of which is not known; ſome think 
it reſembled the Greek delta a; and others, the ſhape 
of a half moon. Art firit it had only three ſtrings, but 
the number was at different times increaſed to 8, to 
9, and laſtly to 24. It was uſed in entertainments 
and private houſes, and played upon with a plectrum 
or quill, like the lyre. 

CITHAREX YLON, FxDDLE-WOOD; a genus of 
the angioſpernia order, belonging to the didynamia 
claſs of plants. There are two ſpecies, both natives 
of the warm parts of America, where they grow to 
be large trees, and are adorned with white flowers 
growing in ſpikes. In Britain they appear only as 
| 696 and muſt be conſtantly retained: in the ſtove, 
where they make a fine appearance, being beautiful 
evergreens. They may be propagated either by ſeeds 
or cuttings. 

CITIZEN, a native or inhabitant of a city, veſted 
with the freedom and hberties of it. 


A citizen of Rome was diſtinguiſhed from a ſtran- 


er, becauſe he belonged to no certain commonwealth 
fubject to the Romans. A citizen is either by birth 
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or election; and ſons may derive the right from thei 


fathers. To make a good Roman citizen, it was he 


ceflary to be an inhabitant of Rome, to be inrolled in mY 
one of the tribes, and to be capable of dignities. Thoſe 


to whom were granted the rights and privileges of 
Roman citizens, were only honorary citizens, It waz 
not lawful to ſcourge a citizen of Rome. 
CITRINUS, in natural hiſtory, the name of 3 
culiar ſpecies of ſprig cryſtal, which is of a beauriful 
yellow. Many of the common cryſtals, when in the 
neighbourhood of lead-mines, are liable to be acci. 
dentally tinged yellow, by an admixture of the par. 
ticles of that metal; and all theſe, whether finer or 
coarſer, have been too frequently confounded together 
under the name citrine: but Dr Hill has aſcertained 
this to be a peculiar ſpecies of cryſtal different from 
all the others in form as well as in colour; and diſtin. 
guiſhed by the name of e/lipomacroſlylum lucidum 
flaveſcens, pyramide brevi. It is never found colour. 
leſs like the other cryſtals, but has great. variety of 
tinges, from that of the deeper ochres, to a pale le. 
mon- colour. It is very plentiful in the Welt Indies, 
and is ſometimes found in Buheniia. Our Jewellers. 
have learned from the French and Italians, who are 
very fond of it, to call it citrine; and often cut ſtones 
for rings out of it, particularly out of the pyramid, 
which is always finer than the column, and theſe, af- 
ter they have paſſed through two or three hands, are 
generally miſtaken for topazes. 

CITRON-TREE, in botany. - See Cir Rus. 

CirRON-Mater, a well-known ſtrong water or cor- 
dial, which may. be-thus made : Take of fine thin le- 
mon- peel, 18 ounces ; of orange-peel, 9 ounces; per- 
fect nutmegs, 4 ounces ; the fineſt and belt reclifed 
ſpirit of wine, 2. gallons and a half. Digeſt in bal- 
neo mariz for one night: draw off with a flow fire: 
then add as much water as will juſt make the matter 
milky (which will be about 7 quarts or 2 gallons) ; 
and laſtly, add 2 pounds of fine ſugar. . This compo- 
ſition may be improved by freſh elder flowers, hung 
in a cloth in the head of the ſtill, ſprinkled with am- 
bergreaſe in powder, or its effence. 

Cir Rox -Vood, the wood of an American tree, cal- 
led by the natives cand/e-woed ; becauſe, being cut 
into ſplinters, it burns like a candle. The tree is fre- 
quent in the Leeward Iſlands, and grows to a conſ- 
derable ſize : the leaves are like thoſe of the bay-tree, 
but of a finer green; the flower is ſweet, and much 
like thoſe of the orange ; the fruit ſucceeding theſe is 
black, and of the ſize of a pepper- corn. The trunk 
is ſo like the yellow ſaunders in colour, that there was 
once an opinion that it was the ſame tree, and much 
of it Was imported into Europe, and ſold as ſuch: but 
they were ſoon found to be different; the ſaunders be. 
ing of a ſweet ſcent, and but moderately. heavy and 
reſinous; but the citron-wood conſiderably heavy, 
very oily, and of a ſtrong ſmell. It is of no know" 


uſe in medicine; but is uſed in France and Germany 


by the turners, being a fine firm-grained wood, and 
taking a fine poliſh, and with age becoming of a very 
beautiful brown.. 5 
CITRUS, the C1TRON-TREE, a genus of the -» 
ſandria order, belonging to the polyadelphia clals 0 
plants. or 
| Species J. 
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e 1, The Medica, or Citron-tree, hath an up- 
ri m—_— trunk, divided at top into a branchy 
ſtrong- ſloot ing, full head, from about five to 15 feet 
high, adorned with large oval, ſpear-ſhaped, thick 
leaves, having linear foot ſtalks, and numerous flowers 
from the lides of the branches, ſucceeded by very 
large oblong oval, pointed, rough-rinded fruit, The 
yarieties are citron-tree with {our fruit 4 with ſweet 
fruit; with long fruit; with warted fruit; with re- 
curved fruit; and With blotched leaves. 
Il. The Lima, or Lemon- tree, hath an upright ſmooth 
trunk, divided upward into a branchy regular head ; 
from 12 to 15 feet high ; large, oval, ſpear-ſhaped, 


pointed, 1 {awed leaves, on linear foot-ſtalks ; 


and many flowers from the ſides of the branches ſuc- 
ceeded by large oval fruit prominent at the top. The 
varieties are, the lemon-tree with ſour fruit; with 
ſweetiſh fruit; with very large fruit called Imperial 
lemon; with pear-ſhaped fruit; with furrowed fruit; 
with cluſtered fruit ; with childing fruit ; with whitiſh 
fruit; with tricolor ſtripped fruit; with filver ſtripped: 
leaves; and with double flowers. 

III. The Aurantium, or Orange-tree, hath an upright 
trunk dividing upward into a branchy, regular head, 
from five to 10 or 12 feet high; oval, ſpear-ſhaped, 
entire leaves, having winged toot-ſtalks and numerous 
white flowers at the ſides of the branches, ſucceeded 
by globular fruit compreſſed at both ends. The moſt 
noted varieties are, 1. The Seville orange. This is a 
very handſome tree, and the hardieſt of any; as in this 
country it ſhoots freely, produces large and beautitul 
leaves, flowers ſtronger, Cc. The fruit is large, rough 
rinded, and four, of excellent quality for ceconomical 
uſes. 2. The China orange. This tree has mode- 
rately ſized leaves, and a {mooth, thin-rinded, {weet 
fruit, of which there are {ſeveral varieties in warm 
countries, where they grow in the open ground. 
3. The great Shaddock orange, or pumplemoes, grows 
larger and ſtronger than the foregoing, with large, 
thick and ſomewhat ſerrated leaves, and very large 
truit, having a reddiſh pulp. It derives the name of 
Shaddock from one of that name rhat firſt brought 
it from the Eaſt Indies. 4. The Horned orange is a 
tree of moderate ſize, producing fruit which divide, 
and the rind runs out into diviſions like horns. 5. The 
Hermaphrodite orange is a common ſized tree, pro- 
ducing fruit ſhaped partly like an orange and partly like 
2 citron. 6. The Dwarf orange tree, or nutmeg 
orange, has a long ſtem and ſmall buſhy head, grow- 
ing two or three feet high; ſmall oval leaves in cluſ- 
ters; and numerous flowers in cluſters, covering the 
branches, ſucceeded by very ſmall fruit. Theſe are 
the moſt remarkable varieties of the three foregoing 
ſpecies of citrus : but beſides theſe there are a great 
number of others; and indeed, in thoſe countries where 
they grow naturally, the varieties may be multiplied 
Without end, like thoſe of our apples and pears. The 
40Wers of all the ſpecies and varieties are formed each 
hath ſpreading petals, appearing here principally in 

ay and June; and the fruit continue ſetting in June 
and July, and ripen the year following. 

0 The Trifoliata, or Japoneſe citron, is a thorny 
0 ' growing naturally in Japan, where it is likewiſe 

wn by the names of Gees, and Karatals banna.. 
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The trunk, we are told by Kæmpfer, acquires by age 
and culture the thickneſs of a tree. The branches and 
ſhoots are unequal; in ſome parts comprefled, in others 
ſwelling, eſpecially about the ſhines. Theſe proceed 


Citrus. 


— — — 


ſingly from the ſtem and branches; are ſtraight, run 


out from a broad baſe into a very ſharp point; and 
are protruded from the wood, with the common bark 
of which they are likewiſe inveſted. The wood is. 
looſe and ſoft ; the bark of a ſhining green, moiſt, 
and eaſily parting from the wood. The leaves are 
few in number, ſewed on the edges, veined, placed: 
without order, but generally growing under the ſpines. 
They grow by threes, like thoſe of trefoil, upon the 
extremity of a common foot-ſtalk which is furniſhed 
on each {ide with a membranaceous fringe or margin, 
ſomewhat reſembling the pedicles of the orange. The 
upper ſurface of the leaves is of a bright lucid green, 
the lower dark and herbaceous. The flowers which 
reſemble thoſe of the medlar, proceed ſingly from the- 
arm-pits of the leaves; are white, poſſeſſed of no great 
degree of fragrance, and conſiſt of five petals. The 
fruit is equally beautiful with a middle ſized orange; 


their internal ſtructure is alſo pretty much the ſame 


only the pulp is glutinous, of an unpleaſant ſmell, and 
a harſh dilagreeable taſte. The ſeeds have the ſame 
taſte with the pulp, and are ſhaped exactly like thoſe 
of the orange. 

Culture, The three firſt ſpecies merit particular at- 
tention. They are elegant evergreens, riſing in this 
country from about five to 10 feet in height; forming 
full and handſome heads, cloſely garniſhed with beau- 
tiful large leaves all the year round, and putting forth a 
profuſion of ſweet flowers in ſpring and early in ſum- 
mer; which even in this climate are often ſucceeded 
by abundance of fruit that ſometimes arrive at tole- 
rable perfection. Though all the varieties were origi- 
nally obtained by ſecd, yet the only certain method of 
continuing the approved varieties is by budding or in- 


arching them on ſtocks raiſed from ſeed to a proper 
As the young trees, however, are brought in- 
plenty from abroad, this method is ſeldom practiſed in 
this country: but for curioſity, it may be done by 
thoſe who are ſo inclined, in the following manner: 


ſize. 


Early in the ſpring procure ſome kernels, which may 


be had in plenty from rotten fruits, or others that are 


properly ripened, obſerving that for ſtocks, the citron, 
lemon, and Seville-orange, as being the freeſt ſhooters. 


are to be preferred ; and of thele the citron is the 


ſtrongeſt. Sow the kernels in March, in pots of rich 
light earth half an ineh deep, and plunge them in a 
hot-bed under frames and glaſſes, Dung or tan may 
be uſed, but the latter is preferable, giving air, and 


frequent ſprinklings of water. In two or three weeks 


the plants will come up, and in ſix or eight weeks 


more; they will be advanced four or five inches or 


more in height, You muſt now give them more air 


and water; and about the middle of June harden them 


to the full air, in which let them remain till October; 
then move them into the green houſe, to ſtand rill the 
ſpring, and in March or April, plant them ſingly in- 
{mall pots; being careful to ſhake them out of the ſeed” 
pots with their roots entire. They muſt be watered 
immediately after planting, and the watering muſt be: 
occaſionally repeated. After this they are to. be treat- 


ed 
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g8ee no- 
Coalition: 
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that bear well. 
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ed as woody exotics of the 


[ 


green-houſe ; and in a 


year or two the largeſt of thoſe deſigned for ſtocks. 


will be fit for budding. 

The operation for budding is performed in the 
month of Auguſt, and is done in the common way *; 
only the buds muſt be taken from trees of a good kind 
As ſoon as the operation is finiſhed, 
the pots with their plants muſt be placed in the green- 
houle, or in a glaſs caſe; or, where there is the con- 
venience of a tpare bark- pit, where the heat of the 
bark is almoſt exhauſted, the pots may be plunged there- 
in tor two or three weeks. In either caſe, however, 
the air muſt be admitted freely by opening the front 
glafles ; allowing allo a flight ſhade of mats in the 
middle of hot ſunſhine days, and ſupplying them with 
water every two or three days during this kind of 
weather. In three or four weeks the buds will be 
united with the ſtock ; when it will be proper to looſen 
the bandages that they may have room to ſwell; the 
buds, however, will all remain dormant till the next 
ſpring. They may alſo be propagated by inarching, 
which is done in the common way F; but the method 
of budding is found to produce much handſomer trees, 
and therefore is to be preferred. But the moſt cheap 
and expeditious method of procuring a collection of 
theſe kinds of trees is by having recourſe to ſuch as 
are imported from Spain, Italy, and Portugal. Theſe 
come over in cheſts, without any earth to their roots, 
having their roots and heads a little trimmed; they are 
commonly from one inch to two or three in diameter 
in the ſtem ; from two to four or five feet in height: 
and by the aſſiſtance of a bark-bed they readily take 
root and grow freely ; forming as good trees in two 
years, as could be raiſed here by inarching or bud- 
ding, in 15 or 20. They are fold in the Italian ware- 
houſes in London; the principal one of which has been 
for many years in the Hay-market near the bottom, 
Pall Mall: their price is from three ſhillings to a guinea 
each, according to their ſize; and they are generally 
advertiſed as ſoon as they arrive, which is early in the 
ſpring, and the ſooner the better. In the choice of 
theſe trees it muſt be obſerved, that they are com- 
monly budded at ſuch height in the ſtem, as to form 
heads from about two to four or five feet high, and as 
they are frequently furniſhed with two buds, one on 
each fide of the ſtem, theſe ſhonld be choſen prefer- 
ably to others; as they will form the moſt regular 
heads. Preparatory to their planting, they mult be 
placed for a day or two in tubs of water to plump 
their bark and roots; after this they muſt be waſhed and 
cleaned, their branches trimmed to half a foot long, and 
the roots freed from diſeaſed parts, and all the ſmall 
dried fibres. Then they are to be planted in pots filled 
with light rich earth; and plunged in a tan-bed, where 
they are to remain for three or four months ; after 
which they are to be trained to the open air, but will 
not bear it longer than from the end of May till the 
middle or end of October. 

Sometimes theſe trees, inſtead of being kept in pots 
or tubs, are planted in the full ground ; and where 
this can be done, it is by far the moſt eligible method. 
Where this is intended, there mult be frames erected 
for the ſupport of glaſs and other covers, to defend 
the plants during inclement weather; and in this ſitua- 
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er 
tion the trees generally ſhoot ſtrong, produce 


fruit, and may be trained either as wall, or ; 
trees. A ſouth wall, in a dry ſituation is _— 
training them as wall-trees ; againſt whic] 
erected wooden frame work floping, 2 


| eithe 

moveable, for the ſupport of glaſs frames for = 
likewiſe for the greater protection of the trees in <>. 
vere froſts, there may be a fire-place with a flue or 
two carried alongſt a low wall, in the front and ends, 


To have the trees as ſtandards, a more capacious and 


lofty glaſs- caſe ſhould be erected againſt the wall in 


the manner of a hot-houte, but higher; in this one or 
two rows of orange- trees may be planted, ſufferin 

to run up as ſtandards with only ſome neceſſary prun. 
ing juſt to preſerve their regularity, In ſome places 
there are lofty moveable glaſs-caſes, ſo that two or 
three rows of trees are planted in a conſpicuous part 
of the pleaſure ground. In winter the frame is put 


over them, and in ſummer wholly taken away; ſo 


that they appear like a little orange-grove growing i 
the o ound. The — — frait * 
ſeaſon of all the ſorts of citrus is in June and July. 
They are often, eſpecially the orange - trees, greatly 
loaded with bloſſoms; and whey theſe ſtand very 


thick, it is proper to thin them a little, taking of | 


the ſmalleſt. Ir is alſo to be obſerved, that as the 
trees continue blowing and ſetting their fruit for 


three months, when a full crop of fruit is ſet, it is of 


benefit to the trees and fruit, td gather off the ſu- 
perabundant bloſſoms as they are produced; though 


ſome permit them to remain on account of their ap- 


pearance. 

Jes. The fruits of the citron, lemon, and orange 
trees, yield very agreeable acid juices; which, be- 
ſides the uſes to which they are commonly applied, 
anſwer conſiderable purpoſes in medicine. When 
commodore Anſon failed round the world, his men 
were ſo ſurpriſingly recovered from the ſcurvy by the 
oranges which they found at the iſland of Tinian, that 
it was afterwards thought worthy of the attention of 
government to inquire intp the virtues of theſe fruits 
as an antiſcorbutic medicine. In captain Cook's laſt 
voyage, he was ſupplied with a quantity of orange and 
lemon juice inſpiſſated to a rob; but his opinion of its 
efficacy is by no means great. The dearneſs of it is 
a great objection ; and unleſs in conjunction with other 
things, he has not obſerved its good effects. Sir John 
Pringle, in his diſcourſe before the Royal Society, when 
captain Cook was preſented with a medal by that re- 
ſpectable body, differs a little from the captain's opt- 
nion, and thinks that in the ſea-ſcurvy theſe fruits 
muſt neceſſarily be very efficacious, He approves, 
however, more of the juices themſelves depurated, 
than the extract of them ; as this cannot be prepared 
without diffipating many of the finer parts. The 


juice of lemons is very frequently uſed for neutrali 


ſing alkaline ſalts for ſaline draughts. The citron b 
ſeldom uſed in this country; though its peel, as well a 
that of the lemon, is candied, and fold as a ſweetmest. 
The yellow peel of the lemon 4s an agreeable aroma 
tic, as is alſo that of the orange; and in cold phleg: 
matic conſtitutions they prove excellent nene 
and carminatives, promoting appetite, warming 


g of the viſcera. 
habit, and ſtrengthening the tone 0 Orange 


proper for | 


Cing, 
— | 
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peel, however, is very conſiderably warmer 
2 lemons, and Das more in effential 
oil; to this circumſtance therefore due regard ought 
to be had in the uſe of theſe medicines. The flavour 
of orange peel is likewiſe leſs periſhable than that of 
lemons. Both are ingredients in many officinal pre- 


ations. | 
The young fruit of the Seville orange dried, are 


aſed in medicine under the name of azrantia-curafia- 
venſia, They are moderately warm-bitteriſh aroma- 
tics, of a ſufficiently agreeable flavour. The flowers 
of the orange-tree have been for ſome time paſt in 
great eſteem as a perfume. They are highly odori- 
ferous, of a ſomewhat warm and bitter taſte, They 

ield their flavour by infuſion to rectified ſpirit, and 
in diſtillation both to ſpirit and water: the bitter 
matter is diſſolved in water, and on evaporating the 
decoction remains entire in the extract. The diſtilled 
water was formerly kept in the ſhops, but on account 
of the great ſcarcity of the flowers is now laid alide : 
it is called by foreign writers 49 naphe. An dil 
diſtilled from theſe flowers, is brought from Italy un- 
der the name of o/euum, or eſſentia neroli, 

CITTERN, a muſical inſtrument much reſembling 
the guittar, for which it has been frequently miſtaken. 
Anciently it was called the ciſtrum, and till lately was 
held in great contempt both in France and Britain. 
The practice on it being very eaſy, it was formerly 
the amuſement and recreation of lewd women and 
their viſitors; inſomuch, that in many of the old En- 
gliſh dramatic writers, it is made the ſymbol of a wo- 
man that lived by proſtitution. It was alſo the com- 
mon amuſement of waiting cuſtomers in barber's ſhops, 
as being the moſt eaſy of all inſtruments to play on, 
and therefore it was thought that almoſt every body 
eould make uſe of it. | 

CITY, according to Cowel, is a town corporate 
which þ #1 a biſhop and cathedral church; and is cal- 
led civitas, oppidum, and wrbs : civitas, in regard it is 
governed by juſtice and order of magiſtracy ; i- 
dum, becauſe it contains a great number of inhabi- 
tants; and wrbs, becauſe it is in due farm ſurrounded 
with walls. 

Kingdoms have been ſaid to contain as many cities 
as they have feats of archbiſhops and biſhops : but, ac- 
cording to Blount, city is a word that hath obtained 
imce the conqueſt ; for, in the time of the Saxons, 
there were no cities, but all the great towns were 
called 54rghs, and even London was then called Lon- 
donburgh, as the capital of Scotland is called Edinburgh. 
And long after the conqueſt the word city is uſed pro- 
miſcuouſſy with the g/, as in the charter of Leice- 
Rter, where it is both called civitas and burgus ; which 
fliews that thoſe writers were miſtaken who tell us 
OE city was, or is, a biſhop's ſee, And though 
"ne word city ſignifies with us ſuch a town corporate 
as hath uſually a biſhop and a cathedral church yet 
it is not always ſo. 8 
_ = to the ancient ſtare of cities and villages, whilſt 
wo m—_— policy prevailed, they held of ſome great 
dude Tom they depended for protection, and were 
on A us arbitrary juriſdiction. The inhabitants 
br IO of the natural and moſt unalienable 

Sts of humanity, They could not diſpoſe of the 
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effects which their own induſtry had acquired, eite cy, 


by a latter-will or by any deed executed during their 
life. They had no right ro appoint guardians tor their 
children during their minority. They were not per- 
mitted to marry without purchaſing the conſent of the 
lord on whom they depended. If once they had com- 
menced a law- ſuit, they durſt not terminate it by an 
accommodation, becauſe that would have deprived the 


lord, in whoſe court they pleaded, of the perquiſites Roþexrſorrs 
due to him on paſſing his ſentence. Services of vari- Charles V. 


ous kinds no leſs diſgraceful than oppreſſive were ex- 
acted from them without mercy or moderation. The 
ſpirit of induſtry was checked in ſome cities by abſurd 
regulations, and in others by unreaſonable exactions: 
nor would the narrow and oppreſſive maxims of a mi- 
litary ariſtocracy have permitted it ever to riſe to any 
degree of height or vigour. 

The freedom of cities was firſt eſtabliſhed in Italy, 
owing principally to the introduction of commerce. 
As ſoon as they began to turn their attention towards 
this object, and to conceive ſome idea of the advan- - 
tages they might derive from it, they became impa- 
tient to ſhake off the yoke of their inlolent lords; and 
to eſtabliſh among themſelves ſuch a free and equal 
government as would render property ſecure, and in- 
duſtry flouriſhing. The German emperors, eſpecial- 
1 thoſe of the Franconian and Suabian lines, as the 
eat of their government was far diſtant from Italy, 
poſſeſſed a feeble and imperſect juriſdiction in that 
country. Their perpetual quarrels, either with the 
popes, or their own turbulent vaſlals, diverted their 
attention from the interior police of Italy, and gave 
conſtant employment for their arms. Theſe circum- 
ſtances induced ſome of the Italian cities, towards the 


beginning of the 1110 century, to aſſume new pri- 


vileges ; to unite together more cloſely ; and to form 
themſelves into bodies politic, under the government 
of laws eſtabliſhed by common conſent. The rights 
which many cities acquired by bold or fortunate uſur- 
pations, others purchaſed from the emperors, who 
deemed themſelves gainers when they recieved large 
ſums for immunities which they were no longer able 
to with-hold ; and ſome cities obtained them gratui- 
touſly from the facility or generoſity of the princes on 
whom they depended. The great increaſe of wealth 
which the Cruſades brought into Italy, occaſioned a 
new kind of fermentation and activity in the minds of 
the people, and excited ſuch a general paſſion for li- 
berty and independence, that, before the concluſion of 
the laſt cruſade, all the conſiderable cities in that 
country had either purchaſed or had extorted large 
immunities from the emperors. 

This innovation was not long known in Italy before 
it made its way into France. Louis the Gros, in or- 
der to create ſome power that might counterbalance 
thoſe potent vaſſals who controlled or gave law to 
the crown, firſt adopted the plan of conferring new 
privileges on the towns ſituated within his own do- 
maine. Theſe privileges were called charters of com» 
munity, by which he enfranchiſed the inhabitants, abo- 
liſhed all marks of ſervitude, and formed them into 
corporations or bodies politic, to be governed by a 
council and magiſtrates of their own nomination. 
Theſe magiſtrates had the right of adminiſtering juſ- 
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tice within their own precincts; of levying taxes; of 
embodying. and 22 to arms the militia of the 
town, which took the field when required by the ſo- 
vereign, under the command of officers appointed by 
the community. The great barons imitated the ex- 
ample of their monarch, and granted like immunities 
to the towns within their territories. They had 
waſted ſuch great ſums in their expeditions to the Ho- 
ly Land, that they were eager to lay hold on this new 
expedient for railing money, by the ſale of thoſe char- 
ters of liberty. Though the conſtitution of communi- 
ties was as repugnant to their maxims of policy as it 
was adverſe to their power, they diſregarded remote 
conlequences in pre v# got obtain preſent relief. In leſs 
than two centuries, ſervitude was aboliſhed in moſt of 
the cities of France, and they became free corpora- 
tions, inſtead of dependent villages without juriſdiction 
or privileges. Much about the ſame period the great 
cities of Germany began to acquire like immunities, 
and laid the foundations of their preſent liberty and 
independence. The practice ſpread quickly over Eu- 
rope, and was adopted in Spain, England, Scotland, 
and all the other feudal kingdoms. 

The Spaniſh hiſtorians are almoſt entirely ſilent 
concerning the origin and progreſs of communities in 
that kingdom; ſo that it is impoſſible to fix with any 
degree of certainty the time and manner of their firſt 
introduction there. It appears, however, from Ma- 
riana, that in the year 1350 eighteen cities had ob- 
tained a ſeat in the Cortes of Caſtile. In Aragon, ci- 
ties ſeem early to have acquired extenſive immunities 
together with a ſhare in the ge In the year 
1118, the citizens of Saragoſſa had not only attained 
political liberty, but they were declared to be of equal 
rank with the nobles of the ſecond claſs; and many 
other immunities, unknown to perſons in their rank of 
life, in other parts of Europe were conferred upon 
them. In England the eſtabliſhment of communities 
or corporations was poſterior to the conqueſt, The 
practice was borrowed from France, and the privi- 
leges granted by the crown were perfectly ſimilar to 
thoſe above enumerated. It is not improbable that 
fome of the towns in England were formed into cor- 
porations under the Saxon kings, and that the char- 
ters, granted by the kings of the Norman race, were 
not charters of enfranchiſement from a ſtate of ſlave- 
ry, but a confirmation of privileges which they had 
The Engliſh cities, however, 
A 
clear proof of this occurs in” the hiſtory juſt referred 
to. Fitz-Stephen, a contempory author, gives a de- 
ſcription of the city of London in the reign of Hen- 

II. and the terms in which he ſpeaks of its trade, 
its wealth, and the number of its inhabitants, would 
ſuggeſt no inadequate idea of its ſtate at preſent, when 
it is the greateſt and moſt opulent city in Europe. 
But all ideas of grandeur and magnificence are mere- 
ly comparative. It appears from Peter of Blois, arch- 
deacon of London, who flouriſhed in the ſame reign, 
and who had good opportunity of being informed, that 
this city, of which Fitz-Stephen gives ſuch a pompous 
account, contained no more than 40, ooo inhabitants. 
The other cities were ſmall in proportion, and in no 
condition to extort any extenſive privileges. 
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That 


C I V 
the conſtitution of the boroughs of Scotland 


in 
circumſtances reſembled that of the towns of Fran? 
and England, is manifeſt from the L 
annexed to the Kegiam Majeſtatem. 


CIVET, a kind of pertume which bears the name 


| 
eges Burgorun, Cine, 


of the animal it is taken from, and to which 
culiar. See VIVERRA. 

Good civet is of a clear, yellowiſh, or browniſh co. 
lour ; not fluid nor hard, but about the conſiſtence of 
butter or honey, and uniform throughout ; of a very 
ſtrong ſmell, quite offenſive when undiluted, but à- 
greeable when only a ſmall portion of civet is mixed 
with a large one of other ſubſtances. It unites ealily . 
with oils both expreſſed and diſtilled, but not at all 
with water, or ſpirit of wine: nor can it be rendered 
miſcible with water by the meditation of lugar, The 
yolk of an egg ſeems to diſpoſe it to unite with wa- 
ter; but in a very little while the civet ſeparates from 
the liquor and falls to the bottom, tho' it does not 
prove of ſuch a reſinous tenacity, as when treated 
with ſugar and ſpirit of wine. It communicates, how- 
ever, {ome ſhare of its ſmell both to watery and ſpi- 
rituous liquors: hence a {mall portion of it is often 
added in odoriferous tinctures, and ſuſpended in the 
ſtill- head during the diſtillation of odoriferous waters 
and ſpirits. It is rarely, if ever employed for medi- 
cinal purpoſes. The Italians make -it an ingredient 
in perfumed oils, and thus obtain the whole of its 
ſcent; for oils wholly diſſolvè the ſubſtance of it. It 
is very rare, however, to meet with civet unadultera- 
ted. The ſubſtances uſually mixed with it are lard 
and butter ; which agreeing with it in its general pro- 
perties, render all criteria for diſtinguiſhing the adul- 
teration impoſſible. A great trade of civet is carried 
on at Calicut, Baſſora, and other parts of the Indies, 
and in Africa, where the animal that produces the 
perfume is found. Live civet-cats are to be ſeen al- 
ſo in France and Holland. The French kgep them 
only as a rarity; but the Dutch, who keep a great 
number, draw the civet from them for ſale. It is 
moſtly uſed by con ſectioners and perfumers. 

CiveT-Cat, the Engliſh name of the animal which 
produces the civet. See VIVERRA. 

CIVIC crown, was a crown given by the ancient 
Romans to any ſoldier who had ſaved the life of a ci- 
tizen in an engagement. 

The civic crown was reckoned more honourable 
than any other crown, though compoſed of no better 
materials than oak-boughs. Plutarch, in the life of 
C. M. Coriolanus, accounts as follows, for uſing on 
this occaſion the branches of this tree before all others: 
becauſe, ſays he, the oaken wreath being ſacred to 
Jupiter, the great guardian of their city, they thought 
it the moſt proper ornament for him who had pre- 
ſerved the life of a citizen. Pliny *, ſpeaking of the 
honour and privileges conferred on thole who had 1 
merited this crown, ſays, * They who had once ob- 
tained it, might wear it always. When they appear- i 
ed at the public ſpectacles, the ſenate and people roſe 
to do them honour, and they took their ſeats on 
theſe occaſions among the ſenators. The mw_ 
not only perſonally excuſed from all troublelome 0 
fices, but procured the ſame 2 ſor their fa 
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DAD-DE-ias-PALMAS, the capital town of 

. 1 of Canary, with a biſhop's ſee, and a good 
harbour. The houles are well-built, two ſtories high, 
and flat-roofed. The cathedral is a very handſome 
ſtructure; and the inhabitants are gay and rich. The 
air is temperate, and free from extremes of heat and 
cold. It is defended by a ſmall caſtle ſeated on a hill. 
W. Long. 14. 35. N. Lat. 28.0, a 

civIDap-RNeal, a town of Spain, in New Caſtile, 
and capital of La Mancha. The inhabitants are no- 
ted for dreſſing leather extremely well tor gloves. W. 

ng. 4. 15. N. Lat. 39. 2. | 
5 e . and conſiderable town 
of Spain, in the kingdom of Leon, with a biſhop's ſee. 
It is ſeated in a fertile country, on the river Aquada, 
in W. Long. 6. 52. N. Lat. 40. 38. 

Civipap-di-Friuli, a ſmall, but ancient town of 
Italy, in Friuli, and in the territory of Venice; ſeat- 
ed on the river Natifona. E. Long. 13. 25. N. Lat. 

6.15. 
: WWII, in a general ſenſe, ſomething that regards 
the policy, public good, or peace of the citizens, or 
ſubjects of the ſtate; in which ſenſe we ſay, civil go- 
vernment, civil law, civil right, civil war, Cc. 

Civir, in a legal ſenle, is alſo applied to the ordi- 
nary procedure in an action, relating to {ome pecu- 
niary matter or intereſt, in which ſenſe it is oppoſed 
to criminal. 

Civit Death, any thing that cuts off a man from 
civil ſociety ; as a condemnation to the galleys, perpe- 
tual baniſhment, condemnation to death, outlawry, 
and excommunication. 

Crv1L Law, is properly the peculiar law of each 
ſtate, country, or city : but what we uſually mean by 
the civil law, is a body of laws compoſed out of the 
beſt Roman and Grecian laws, compiled from the 
laws of nature and nations; and, for the moſt part, re- 
ceived and obſerved thoughout all the Roman domi- 
nions for above 1200 years. See Law, Part I. 
no 43, 44. | | 

CIVIL Society. See Law, Part I. no 12. 

Crv1L State, in the Britiſh polity, one of the ge- 
neral diviſions of the LaIT Y, comprehending all or- 
ders of men from the higheſt nobleman to the mean- 
eſt peaſant that are not included under the M1t1T a- 
RY or MakiTIME ſtates: though it may ſometimes 
include individuals of theſe as well as of the CLERGY ; 
lince a nobleman, a knight, a gentleman, or a pea- 
ſant, may become either a divine, a ſoldier, or a ſea- 
man. The diviſion of this ſtate is into NoBIIIT V 
and COMMONALTY; ſee theſe articles. 

Civil War, a war between people of the ſame 
ſtate, or the citizens of the ſame City. 

. CIVIL Tear, is the legal year, or annual account of 
ume, which every government appoints to be uſed 
within its own dominions ; and is fo called in contra- 
diſtinction to the natural year, which is meaſured ex- 
actly by the revolution of the heavenly bodies. 
_ CIVILIAN, in general, denotes ſomething belong- 
mg to the civil law ; but more eſpecially the doctors 
- Proteſlors thereof are called civilians. 
ha i ITA-D1-PExRa, an ancient town of Italy, i 
ingdom of Naples, and in the Farther Abruzzo, 


BE bilhop's ſee. It is ſituated near the river Sali- 
OL, III, 
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no, 25 miles north eaſt of Aquila. E. Long. 13. 3. Civita. 


N. Lat. 42. 25. | 
Civita'-Caſtellana, a town of Italy, in St Peter's 
patrimeny, ſeated on a river, - which, ſeven miles 
from thence, falls into the Tiber. E. Long. 13. 5. 
N. Lat. 42. 15 | 
Crvita Turchino, a place in Italy, about two miles 


. north of the town of Corneto in the patrimony of 


St Peter. It is an hill of an oblong form, the fummit 
of which is almoſt one continued plain. From the 
quantity of medals, intaglios, fragments of inſcrip- 
tions, &c. that are occaſionally found here, this is be- 
lieved to be the very ſpot where the ancient and 
powerful city of Tarquinii once ſtood. At prefent it 
is only one continued field of corn. On the fouth- 
eaſt ſide of it runs the ridge of a hill which unites it 
to Corneto. This ridge is at leaſt three or four miles 
in length, and almoſt entirely covered with artificial 
hillocks, called by the inhabitants zoti roi. About 
twelve of thefe hillocks have at different times been 
ed ; and in every one of them have been found 
{ſeveral ſubterranean apartments cut out of the ſolid 
rock. Theſe apartments are of various forms and di- 
menſions: ſome conſiſt of a large outer room, and a 
{mall one within; others of a ſmall room at the firſt 
entrance, and a large one within : others are ſup- 
ported by a column of the ſolid rock left in the centre, 
with openings on every part. The entrance to them 
all is by a door about five feet high, by two and a 
half broad. Some of them have no light but from 
the door, while others ſeem to have had a ſmall light 
from above, through an hole of a pyramidal form. 
Many of theſe apartments have an elevated port that 
runs all round the wall, being a part of the rock left 
for that purpoſe. The moveables found in thefe apart- 
ments conſiſt chiefly of Etruſcan vaſes of various forms: 
in ſome indeed have been found ſome plain ſacrophagi 
of ſtone, with bones in them, The whole of theſe 
apartments are ſtuccoed, and ornamented in various 
manners: ſome indeed are plain; but others, parti- 
cularly three, are richly adorned, having a double row 
of Etruſcan inſcriptions running round the upper part 
of the walls, and under them a kind of frieze of fi- 
| tes in painting : ſome have an ornament under the 
gures, which ſeems to ſupply the place of an archi- 
trave. The paintings ſeem to be in freſco; and in 
general reſemble thoſe which are uſually ſeen upon 
Etruſcan vaſes; though ſome of them are perhaps 
ſuperior to any thing as yet feen of the Etruſcan art 
in painting. In general they are ſlight, but well con- 
ceived ; and prove, that the artiſt was capable of pro- 
ducing things more ſtudied and better finiſhed ; though 
in ſuch a ſubterraneous ſituation, the delicacy of 2 f. 
niſhed work would in a great meaſure have been 

thrown away. It is probable, however, that amon 
the immenſe number of theſe apartments that yet re- 
main to be opened, many paintings and inſcriptions 
may be found ſufficient to form a very uſeful and en- 
tertaining work. At preſent this great ſcene of anti- 
quities is almoſt entirely unknown, even in Rome. 
Mr Jenkins reſident at Rome, was the firſt Engliſh- 

man who viſited it. - x d abt 

Crvita-Vecchia, a ſea- port town of Italy in the 
patrimony of St Peter, with a good harbour and an 
11 X arſenal. 
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arſenal. Here the Pope's galleys are ſtationed, and 
it has lately been made a free port; but the air is very 
unwholeſome. E. Long. 12. 31. N. Lat. 45. 5. 

CIVOLI, or C160L1, (Lewis), an Italian painter, 
whole family- name was Cardi, was born at the caſtle 
of Cigoli, in Tuſcany, in the year 1559. His ecce 
homo, which he perforined as a trial of ſkill with Ba- 
rochio and Michael Angelo da Caravaggio, was jud- 
ged better than thoſe executed by them. He ex- 
celled in deſigning, and was employed by the popes 
and princes of his time. He died at Rome in 1613. 

CLACK, among countrymen. To clack wool, is 
to cut off the ſheep's mark, which makes the weight 
leſs, and yields leſs cuſtom to the king. 

CLACKMANNAN, the name of a ſmall ſhire in 
Scotland, not exceeding eight miles in length, and five 
in breadth. It is bounded on the north by the Ochil 
bills; on the ſouth, by the frith of Forth ; on the eaſt, 
by Perth-ſhire; and on the weſt, by Stirling-ſhire. 
The country is plain and fertile towards the frith, 
producing corn and paſture in abundance, It like- 
wiſe yields great quantities of excellent coal, which is 
exported to England, France, and Holland. It is wa- 
tered by the rivers Forth and Devan, and joins the 
ſhire of Kinroſs in ſending a member alternately to 
parliament. IS 

CLACKMANNAN, a {mall rown of Scotland, and ca- 
pital of the county of that name, is ſitutated on the 
northern ſhore of the Forth, in W. Long. 3. 40. 
N. Lat. 56. 15. It ſtands on a hill, on the top of 
which is the caſtle, commanding a noble proſpect. It 
was long the ſeat of the chief of the Bruces, who was 
hereditary fheriff of the county before the juriſdictions 
were aboliſhed. The large ſquare rower is called after 
the name of Robert Bruce ; whoſe great ſword and 
caſque are ſtill preſerved here. The hill is prettily 
wooded ; and, with the tower, forms a pictureſque 
object. | 

CLAGENFURT, a ſtrong town of Germany, and 
capital of Carinthia, ſituated in E. Long. 13. 56. 
N. Lat. 46. 50. , | 

CLAGET (William), an eminent and learned di- 
vine, born in 1646. He was preacher to the ſociety 
ef Gray's Inn; which employment he exercifed until 
he died in 1688, being then alſo one of the king's 
chaplains. Archbiſhop Sharp gives him an excellent 
character; and biſhop Burner has ranked him among 
thoſe worthy men whole lives and labours contributed 
to reſcue the church from the reproaches which the 
follies of others had drawn upon it. * i" pu- 
bliſhed ſeveral things; but his principal work is his 
« Diſcourſe concerning the Operations of the Holy 
Spirit:“ nor muſt it be forgotten that he was one of 


thoſe excellent divines who made a noble ſtand againſt 


the deſigns of James II. to introduce popery. Four 
volumes. of his ſermons were publiſhed after his death 
by his brother Nicholas Claget, archdeacon of Sud- 
bury, father of Nicholas Claget afterwards biſhop of 
Exeter. | 
_ CLAIM, in law, a challenge of intereſt in any 
thing that is in the poſſeſſion of another. 
CLAM, in zoology, a ſhell-fiſn. See VENnus. 
CLAMP,:a piece of wood joined to another. 
CLAMP is likewiſe the term for a pile of unburnt 
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bricks built up for burning. Theſe clamps are 
much after the ſame manner as arches are built in 
viz, With a vacuity betwixt each brick's 
the fire to aſcend by; but with this 
inſtead of arching, they truſs over, or over-ſpan; 
that is, the end of one brick is laid, about half wa” 
over the end of another, and fo till both ſides mect 
within half a brick's length, and then a binding brick 
at the top finiſhes the arch. 

CLAMP in a Ship, denotes a piece of timber applied 
to a maſt or yard to prevent the wood from burſt. 
ing; and allo a thick plank lying fore and aft under 
the beams of the firſt orlop, or ſecond deck, and is the 
{ame that the riſing timbers are to the deck. 

CLanP-Natls, Rh nails as are uſed to faſten on 
clamps in the building or repairing of ſhips, 

CLAMPING, in joinery, is the fitting a piece of 
board with the grain, to another piece of board croſ; 
the grain. Thus the ends of tables are commonly 
clamped, to prevent their warping. 

CLANDESTINE, any thing done without the know. 
ledge of the parties concerned, or without the pro 
ſolemnities. Thus a marriage is ſaid to be clandeſtine, 
when performed without the publication of bans, the 
conſent of parents, &c.. 

CLANS, in hiſtory, and particularly in that of Scot- 
land. The nations which over-ran Europe were ori- 
ginally divided into many ſmall tribes; and when they 
came to parcel out the lands which they had conquered, 
it was natural for every chieftain to beſtow a portion, 
in the firſt place, upon thoſe of his own tribe or fa- 
mily. Theſe all held their lands of him; and as the 
fafety of each individual depended on the peneral 
union, theſe ſmall ſocieties clung together, and were 
diftinguiſhed by ſome common appellation, either pa- 
tronymical, or local, long before the introduction of 
ſurnames or enſigns armorial. But when theſe be- 
came common, the deſcendants and relations-of every 
chieftain aſſumed the ſame name and arms with him; 
other vaſſals were proud to imitate their example; 
and by degrees they were communicated to all thoſe 
who held of the ſame ſuperior. Thus clanſhips were 


built 
kilns, 
s breadth for 
difference, that 


formed; and, in a generation or two, that conſangui- — 


nity, which was at firſt in a great meaſure imaginary, 
was believed to be real. An artificial unjon was con- 
verted into a natural one : men willingly followed a 
leader, whom they regarded both as the ſuperior of 
- their lands, and the chief of their blood; and ſerved 
him not only with the fidelity of vaſſals, but the affec- 
tion of friends. In the other feudal kingdoms, we 
may obſerve ſuch unions as we have deſcribed, im. 
perfectly formed; but in Scotland, whether they were 
the production of chance, or the effect of policy, & 
ſtrengthened by their preſerving their genealogies 
both genuine and fabulous, clanſhips were univerſal. . 
Such a confederacy might be overcome ; 1t could not 
be broken; and no change of manners or . 
ment has been able, in ſome parts of the kingdom, bo 
diſſolve aſſociations which are founded upon prejudices 
ſo natural to the human mind. How formidable we!* 
nobles at the head of followers, who, counting _— 
cauſe juſt and honourable which their chief approve, 
were ever ready to take the field at his comm" 


and to ſacrifice their lives in defence of his . 
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„ ame! Avainſt ſuch men a king contended with 
— pr ek ; and that cold ſervice, which 
archaſes, or authority extorts, was not an 

gal match for their ardour and zeal. 

Some imagine the word clan to be only a corrup- 
tion of the Roman co/onia ; but Mr Whittaker aſſerts 
it to be purely Britiſh, and to ſignify a family. 

CLAP, in medicine, the firſt ſtage of the venereal 
diſeaſe, more uſually called a GONORRHOEA. 

Ciap-Net, in birding, a ſort of net contrived for 
the taking of larks with the looking-glaſs, by the me- 
thod called daring or doring. The nets are ſpread 
over an even piece of ground, and the larks are invi- 
ted to the place by other larks faſtened down, and by 
a Jooking-glaſs compoled of five pieces, and fixed in a 
frame ſo that it is turned round very ſwiftly back- 
wards and forwards, by means of a cord pulled by a 
perſon at a conſiderable diſtance behind a hedge. See 
DOoRING. | 

CLAR, or CLAER, in metallurgy, bone-aſhes per- 
fectly calcined, and finely powdered, kept purpoſely 
for covering the inſides of COPPELS. | 

CLARAMONT-rowDER, a kind of earth, called 
terra de Baira, from the place where it is found : it 
is famous at Venice, for its efficacy in. ſtopping hæ- 
morrhages of all kinds, and in curing malignant fevers. 

PrxEcCePT of CLARE coNnsTAT, in Scots law, the 
warrant of a ſuperior for entering and infefting the 
heir of his former vaſſal, without the interpoſition of 
an inqueſt. . See Law, Part III. n® clxxx, 28. 

CLARE, a market-town of Suffolk, 13 miles ſouth 
of Bury. E. Long. 35'. N. Lat. 52. 15. It gives the 
title of Earl to the duke of Newcaſtle. 

CLARE is alſo the capital of a county of the ſame 
name in the province of Connaught, in Ireland, fitua- 
ted about 17 miles north-weſt of Limerick. W. Long. 
9.0. N. Lat. 52. 40. ; 

CLARENCIEUX, the ſecond king at arms, ſo cal- 
led ſrom the duke of Clarence, to whom he firſt be- 
longed: for Lionel, 34 ſon to Edward III. having by 
lis wife the Honour of Clare in the county of Tho- 
mond, was afterwards declared duke of Clarence; 
wich dukedom afterwards eſcheating to Edward IV. 
he made this earl a king at arms. His office is to 
marſhal and diſpoſe of the funerals of all the lower 
novility, as baronets, knights, eſquires, on the ſouth 
ſide of the Trent ; whence he is ſometimes called ſur- 
rey or ſouth. rey, in contradiſtinction to norrey. 

CLARENDON (Conſtitutions Xt), certain conſti- 
tutions made in the reign of Henry II. A. D. 1164, in 
2 parliament held at Clarendon; whereby the king 


Checked the power of the Pope and his clergy, and 
_ greatly narrowed the total exemption they claimed 


irom ſecular juriſdiction. 
CLARENDON (Earl of). See Hype, 
CLARENZA, the capital of a duchy of the ſame 
name in the Morea ; it is a ſea - port town, ſituated on 
the Mediterranean. E. Long. 21. 40. N. Lat. 37. 40. 
CLARET, a name given by the French to ſuch of 


their red wines T 
Nos Whom as are not of a deep or high colour. 


CLARICHORD, or Man ICHORD, a muſical inſtru- 
ment in form of a ſpinnet. | 


It has 49 or 50 ſtops, and 70 ſtrings, which bear 
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on five bridges, the firſt whereof is the higheſt, the 
reſt diminiſhing in proportion. Some of the ſtrings 
are in uniton, their number being, greater than that 
of the ſtops. There are ſeveral little mortoiſes for 
paſſing the jacks, armed with braſs-hooks, which ſtop 
and raiſe the chords inſtead of the feather-uſed in vir- 
ginals and ſpinnets : but what diſtinguiſhes it molt is, 
that the chords are covered with pieces of cloth, which 
render the ſound ſweeter, and deaden it ſo that it 
cannot be heard at any conſiderable diſtance : whence 
it comes to be particularly in uſe among the nuns, 
who learn to play, and are unwilling to diſturb the 
lilence of the dormitory. 5 5 

CLARIFICATION, the act of cleaning or fining 
any fluid from all heterogeneous matter or feculen- 
cies. 

The ſubſtances uſually employed for clarifying li- 
quors, are whites of eggs, blood, and ifinglaſs. The 
two firſt are uſed for ſuch liquors as are clarified whilſt 
boiling hot; the laſt for thoſe which are clarified 
in the cold, ſuch as wines, Cc. The whites of eggs 
are beat up into a froth, and mixed with the liquor, 
upon which they unite with and entangle the impure 
matters that floated in it; and utah growing 
hard, by the heat, carry them up to the. ſurface in 
form of a ſcum no longer diſſoluble in the liquid. 
Blood operates in the ſame manner, and is chiefly uſed 
in purifying the brine from which ſalt is made. Great 
quantities of iſinglaſs are conſumed for fining turbid 
wines. For this purpoſe ſome throw an entire piece, 
about a quarter of an ounce, into a wine caſk ; by de- 
grees the glue diſſolves, and forms a ſkin upon the ſur- 
tace, which at length ſubſiding, carries down with it 
the feculent matter which floated in the wine. Others 
previouſly diſſolve the iſinglaſs; and having boiled it 
down to a ſlimy conſiſtence, mix it with the liquor, 
roll the caſk ſtrongly about, and then ſuffer it to ſtand 
to ſettle. Neuman queſtions the wholeſomeneſs of 
wines thus purified ; and aſſures us that he himſelf, 
after drinking only a few ounces of ſack thus clarified, 
but not ſettled quite fine, was ſeized with ſickneſs and 
vomiting, followed by ſuch a vertigo that he could not 
ſtand upright for a minute together. The giddineſs 
continued with a nauſea and want of. appetite for ſe- 
veral days. 

CLARIGATIO, in Roman antiquity, a ceremony 
that always preceded a formal declaration of war. It 
was performed in this manner : firſt four heralds 


crowned with vervain, were ſent to bp any ſatisfac- 


tion for the injuries done the Roman ſtate. Theſe 
heralds taking the gods to witneſs that their demands 
were juſt, one of them, with a clear voice, de- 
manded reſtitution within a limited time, common- 
ly 33 days; which being expired without reſtitu- 
tion made, then the pater patratus, or prince of the 
heralds, proceeded to the enemies frontiers, and de- 
clared war. 

CLARION, a kind of trumpet, whoſe tube is nar- 
rower and its tone acuter and ſhriller than that of the 
common trumpet. It is ſaid that the clarion, now uſed 
among the Moors and Portugueſe, who borrowed it 
from the Moors, ſerved anciently for a treble to ſe- 
veral trumpets, which ſounded tenor and baſs. 

CLARISSES, an order of nuns ſo called from their 
| 11 X 2 ſounder 
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Clariſſes. 
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founder St Clara. She was in the town of Aſſiſa in 


Italy; and having renounced the world to dedicate 


herſelf to religion, gave birth to this order in the year 
1212; which comprehends not only theſe nuns that 
follow the rule of St Francis, according to the ſtrict 
letter, and without any mitigation, but thoſe likewiſe 
who follow the ſame rule toftened and mitigated by 
ſeveral popes. It is at preſent one of the moſt flou- 
riſhing orders of nuns in Europe. After Ferdinand 
Cortez had conquered Mexico for the king of Spain, 
Iſabella of P , wife of the emperor Charles V. 
ſent thither ſome nuns of the order of St Clara, who 
made ſeveral ſettlements there. Near their monaſ- 
teries were founded communities of Indian young 
women, to be inſtructed by the clariſſes in religion, 
and ſuch works as were ſuitable to perſons of their 
ſex. Theſe communitics are ſo conſiderable that they 
uſually conſiſt of four or five hundred. 

CLARKE (Samuel) D. D. a preacher and writer 
of conſiderable note in the reign of Charles II. was, 
during the inter-regnum, and at the time of the ejec- 
tion, miniſter of St Bennet Fink in London. In No- 
vember 1660, he, in the name of the Preſbyterian 
miniſters, preſented an addreſs of thanks to the king 
for his declaration of liberty of conſcience. He was 
one of the commiſhoners of the Savoy; and behaved 
en that occaſion, with great prudence and modera- 
tion. He ſometimes attended the church as an hearer 
and communicant; and was much eſteemed by all that 
knew him, for his great probity and induſtry. The 
moſt valuable of his numerous works are ſaid to be 
his Lives of the Puritan Divines and other perſons of 
note, 22 of which are printed in his martyrology : the 
reſt are in his Lives of ſundry Eminent Perſons in this 
latter Age, folio; and in his Marrow of Eccleſiaſtical 
Hiſtory, in folio and quarto. He-died in 1680. 

CLARKE (Samuel), the fon of the former, was fel- 
low of Pembroke-hall, in Cambridge; but was ejected 
from his fellowſhip for refuſing to take the engage- 
ments, as he was alſo afterwards from his rectory of 
Grendon, in Buckinghamſhire. He applied himſelf 
early to the ſtudy of the Scriptures ; and his annota- 
tions on the Bible, printed together with the ſacred 
text, is highly commended by Dr Owen, Mr Baxter, 
and Dr Calamy. He died in 1701, aged 75. 

CLARKE (Dr Samuel), was born in the eity of Nor- 
wich in 1675. His father was an alderman of that 
city, and one of the repreſentatives of it in parliament 
for ſeveral years. In 1691, he went to Caius-college 
Cambridge ; where, though the Carteſian philoſophy 
then prevailed, he ſoon made himſelf maſter of the 
Newtonian ſyſtem ; and in order to his firſt degree, 
nurpriſed the whole audience by the accuracy with 
which he traced a queſtion in it. In 1697, he publi- 
ſhed a Latin tranſlation of Rohaults phyſics, with an- 
notatiuns. After this he turned his thoughts to divi- 
nity ; and met with a favourable opportunity ; being, 
ia 1699, appointed chaplain to Dr John Moore, then 
biſhop of Norwich, who treated him with all the 
marks of the higheſt eſteem. In 1701, he publiſhed 
jus paraphraſe upon the goſpel of St Matthew, which 
was followed by the paraphraſes on St Mark and 
St Luke, and ſoon after on St John, ſo univerſally ad- 
mired, He intended to have gone through all the re- 
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juſtly admired. In 1 706, he publiſhed his lette 
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maining books of the New Teſtament, but was diver. 


ted from it. In 1704 and 1705, he preach 
ſoon after publiſhed, 16 ſermons at Boyle's wk, 0 
, g r to Mr 
Dodwell, concerning the immortality of the ſoul: 
which was ſoon followed by four defences of it mel 
the Anſwer to Toland's Amyntor added to them. The 
lame year he tranſlated Sir Iſaae Newton's optics 
into Latin. Queen Anne, to Whoſe favour his own 
merits recommended him, upon the vacancy of St 
James's, Weſtminiſter, preſented him with that rec. 
tory. Upon this advancement he took his degree of 
doctor of divinity in the univerſity of Cambridge; on 
which occaſion his public exerciſe was prodigionſly ap- 
plauded. In 1712, he publiſhed a ſplendid edition of 
Cæſar's Commentaries, dedicated to the duke of Marl. 
borough ; and the ſame year appeared his Scripture 
Doctrine of the Trinity, which gave occaſion to x 
great number of books upon that ſabjeQ by himfelf as 
well as others, and was complained of by the lower 
houſe of convocation : but the upper houſe declared 
themſelves ſatisfied with his explanations upon the 
ſubject of the complaint. In 1715, he had a diſpute 
with Mr Leibnitz relating to ſome principles of natu- 
ral philoſophy and religion; and the papers that paſſed 
between them were publiſhed at London in 1717. His 
alterations in the forms of Doxology occaſioned a con- 
ſiderable controverſy. In 1724, he publiſhed 17 ſer- 
mons ; and, the year following, his © Difconrſe con- 
cerning the connection of the Prophecies in the Old 
Teſtament, and the application of them in the New to 
Chriſt,” in anſwer to a famous book of Mr Collins, in- 
titled «© Grounds and reaſons of the Chriſtian Religion.” 
Upon the death of Sir Iſaac Newton, he was offered 
by the court the place of maſter of the mint, worth 
L. 1500 a-year, which he refuſed. In 1728, he wrote 
a letter to Mr Benjamin Hoadley, F. R. S. occaſioned 
by the controverſy relating to the proportion of velo- 
city and force of bodies in 'motion ; and in the be- 
ginning of the year following, he publiſhed at London, 
in 40, twelve books of Homer's Iliad, with the Latin 
verſion, accurately corrected, and learned notes, dedi- 
cated to the duke of Cumberland. He died in 1729; 
and ſince his death there have been publiſhed his ex- 
poſition of the church-catechiſm, and 10 volumes of 
his ſermons. He was a man of deep penetration; a 
ſincere lover of truth; profoundly acquainted with the 
abſtruſeſt ſpeculations; and an amiable example of the 
temper, ſtudies, and practice, becoming a Chriſtian 
divine. | : 
CLARO-osscvro, or CLATR-OBSCURE, in paint. 
ing, the art of diſtributing to advantage the lights and 
ſhadows of a piece, both with reſpect to the eafing of 
the eye, and the effect of the whole piece. 
CL aro-bſcuro, or Chiaro-ſcuro, is alſo uſed to 
ſignify a deſign conſiſting only of two colours, moſt 
uſually black and white, but ſometimes black and yel 
low ; or it is a deſign waſhed only with one colon, 
the ſhadows being of a duſky brown, and the lights 
heightened up by white. | 
The word is alſo applied to prints of two colours 
taken off at twice: whereof there are volumes in the 
cabinets of thoſe who are curious in prints. 
CLARY, in botany, See SALVIA. 
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Mater, a ſpirit drawn from an inſuſion of 
3 in CET of wine ; being a very pleaſant 
: ordial. 
TSU, in natural hiſtory, the name of u 
ans of foſſils, of the claſs of the gypſums; the chu- 
raters of which are, that they are of a ſoft texture, 
and of a dull opake look, being compoſed, as al the 
other gy plums, of irregularly arranged flat particles. 
The word is derived from the Greek zMaxop©-, a 
fragment or {mall particle; from the flaky ſmall par- 
ticles of which theſe bodies are compoled 4 of this 
genus there is only one known ſpeties: this is of a 
tolerably regular and even ſtructure; though very 
coarſe and harſh to the touch. It is of a very lively 
and beautiful red in colour; and is found in thick 


roundith maſſes, which, when broken, are to be ſeen 


compoſed of irregular arrangements of flat particles; 
and emulate a ſtriated texture. It will neither give 
fre with ſteel, nor ferment with acids; but calcines 
very freely and eaſily, and affords a very valuable 
plaſter of Paris, as do all rhe purer gypſums. It is 
common in Italy, and 1s greatly eſteemed there; it is 
alſo found in ſome parts of England, particularly 
Derbyſhire, hut there is not much regarded. 

CLASPERS, or TEN DRILS. See CIRRHUus. 

CLASS, an appellation given to the moſt general 
ſubdiviſions of any thing : thus, animal is ſubdivided 
into the claſſes quadrupeds, birds, fiſhes, Cc. which 
are again ſubdivided into ſerieſes or orders; aud theſe 
aſt into genera. See Botany, and ZooloGy. 

CI ass, is alſo uſed in fchools, in a ſynonymous ſenſe 


with form, for a number of boys all learning the ſame 


thmso, 

CLASSIC, or CLASSICAL, an epithet, chiefly applied 
to authors read in the claſſes at ſchools. 

This term ſeems to owe its origin to Tullius Ser- 
vius, who, in order to make an eſtimate of every 
perſon's eſtare, divided the Roman people into fix 
bands, which he called c/afſcs. The eſtate of the firſt 
ciaſs was not to be under 200]. and theſe by way of 
eminence were called c/affici, claſſies: hence authors 
of the firſt rank came to be called claſſics, all the reſt 
being ſaid to be infra claſſem : thus Ariſtotle is a 
chafſic amthor in philoſophy ; Aquinus, in ſchool- divi- 
nity, Cc. 

CLATHRI, in antiquity, bars of wood or iron, uſed 
in ſecuring doors and windows. There was a goddeſs 
called Clathra, that preſided over the clathri. 

CLAVARIA, CLUB-TOP ; a genus of the order of 
the fungi, belonging to the cryptogamia claſs of plants. 
There are 16 ſperies, of which none are remarkable 
except the hemotades, or oak-leather club-top. This 
exactly reſembles tanned leather, except that it is 
thinner and fofter, It is of no determinate form. It 
grows in the clefts and hollows of old oaks, and ſome- 
times on aſh in Ireland and in ſome places of England, 
Ve. In Ireland it is uſed to dreſs ulcers, and in 
Virginia to !pread plaiſters upon, inſtead of leather. 
=, er Writer on natural hiſtory, (Mr Miller), 
* . Ae. the whole genus of clavaria to belong to 
Pu whe of 200phytes, that is, to the animal, and not to 
* I kingdom, According to his method, he 
* em among the Vermes, under a ſubdiviſion 

e terms Fungoſa oſculis atomiferis; thereby un- 
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derſtanding them to be compound animals with many Clavarium 


orifices on their ſurface, from which are protruded 
atoms or animalcules which have a viſible ſpontaneous 
motion, ſomething ſimilar to what is now acknowled- 
ged to be a fat with regard to a numerous claſs of 
marine bodies termed einen. This motion, how+ 
ever, has not been obſerved by other naturaliſts. 
Schaffer has figured the ſeeds of ſeveral clavarit as 
they appeared to him through the microſcope ; and 
none of theſe fungi when burnt, emit the ſtrong diſa- 
greeable ſmell peculiar to animal ſubſtances. 

CLAVARIUM, in antiquity, an allowance the Ro- 
man foldiers had for furniſhing nails to ſecure their 
ſhoes with. They raiſed frequent mutinies, demand- 
ing largeſſes of the emperors under this pretence. 

CLAVATA vesTIiMENTA, in antiquity, habits ad- 
orned with purple clavi, which were either broad or 
narrow. See Cravvus. | 

CLAUBERGE ( ſuhn), a learned profeſſor of plii- 
loſophy and divinity at Duiſburg, was born at Solin- 
gen in 1622. He travelled into Holland, France, and 
England, and in each country obtained the eſteem of 
the learned. The elector of Brandenburg gave him 
public teſtimonies of his eſteem. He died in 1665. 
His works were printed at Amſterdam in 2 vols 410. 
The moſt celebrated of theſe is his treatiſe intitled 
Logica vetus et nova, &c. | 

CLAUDE of Lokrkrain, a celebrated landſcape 
painter, and a ſtriking example of the efficacy of in- 
duſtry ro ſupply, or at leaſt to call forth, genius. 
Claude was born in 1600; and being dull and heavy 
at ſchool, was put apprentice to a paſtry-cook : he af - 
terwards rambled to Rome to ſeek a livelihood ; but 
being very ill bred, and unacquainted with the lan- 
guage, no body cared to employ him. Chance threw 
him at laſt in the way of Auguſtino Traſſo, who hired 
him to grind his colours, and to do all his houſehold 
dradgery, as he kept no other ſervant; Here his foul 
enlarged apace, under the inſtructions of his maſter, 
who hoped to extend the abilities of his fervice; and 
he would at length continue whole days on the banks 
of the Tiber, and in the open fields, deriving his leſ- 
ſons from nature alone. He was as much admired 
for his performances in freſco as in oil ; and was often 
employed by pope Urban VIII. and many of the Ita- 
lian princes, in adorning their palaces, till his death 
in 1682. 15 AS, 

Cr AUE (John), a Proteſtant divine, born in the 
province of Angenois in 1619. Meſſ. de Port Royal 
uſing their utmoſt entleavours to convert M. de Tu- 
renne to the catholic faith, preſented him with a piece 
calculated to that end, which his lady engaged Mr 
Claude to anſwer; and his performance gave riſe to 
the moſt famons controverly that was ever carried on 
in France berween the Roman Catholics and Prote- 
ſtants. On the revocation of the edièt of Nantz, he 
retired to Holland, where he met with a kind recep- 
tion, and was honoured with a conſiderable penſion b 
the prince of Orange. He died in 1687; and left a 
ſon Iſaac Claude, whomkhe lived to ſee miniſter of the 
Walloon church at the Hague, and who publiſhed ſe- 
veral excellent works of his deceaſed father. 

CLAUDIA, a veſtal virgin at Rome, who, being 
ſuſpected of unchaſtity, is ſaid to have been cleared 


from 


Claudia. 


2B. & 


Glaidianus from that imputation in the following manner : the 


image of Cybele being brought out of Phrygia to Rome 
in a barge, and it happening to {tick ſo faſt in the river 
Tyber that it could not be moved, ſhe tying her girdle, 
the badge of chaſtity, to the barge, drew it along to 
the city, which a thouſand men were unable to do. 
CLAUDIANUS (Claudius), a Latin poet, flouriſhed 
in the 4th century, under the emperor Theodoſius, and 
under his ſons Arcadius and Honorius. It is not agreed 
of what country he was a native ; but he came to Rome 
in the year of Chriſt 395, when he was about 30 
years old; and there inſinuated himſelf into Stilicho's 
favour ; who being a perſon of great abilities both for 
civil and military affairs, though a Goth by birth, was 
ſo conſiderable a perſon under Honorius, that he may 
be ſaid for many years to have governed the weſtern 
empire. Stilicho afterwards fell into dilgrace, and 
was put to death ; and it is more than probable that 
the poet was involved in the misfortunes of his patron, 
and ſeverely perſecuted in his perſon and fortunes by 
Hadrian, an Egyptian by birth, who was captain of 
the guards to Honorius, and ſucceeded Stilicho, There 
is reaſon, however, to think that he roſe afterwards 
to great fayour ; and obtained ſeveral honours both 
civil and military, The princeſs Serena had a great 
eſteem for Clandian, and recommended and married 
him to a lady of great quality and fortune in Libya. 
There are a few little poems on ſacred ſubjects, which 
through miſtake have been aſcribed by ſome critics to 
Claudian ; and ſo have made him be thought a Chri- 
ſtian. But St Auſtin, who was cotemporary with him, 
expreſsly ſays, that he was a Heathen. The time of 
Claudian's death is uncertain, nor do we know any 
further particulars of his life than what are to be col- 
lected from his works, and which we have already 
related above. He is thought to have more of Vir- 
gil in his ſtyle than all the other imitators of him. 

CLaupivs I. Roman emperor, A. D. 41. The be- 
ginning of his reign was very promiſing; but it was 
ſoon diſcovered that little better than an ideot filled 
the throne, who might eaſily be made a tyrant : ac- 
cordingly he became a very cruel one, through the in- 
fluence of his empreſs, the infamous Meſſalina: after 
her death, he married his niece Agrippina, who cauſed 
him to be poiſoned to make way for Nero, A. D. 54. 
See ( Hiſlery of ) Rowe. - 5 

Crau ius II. (Aurelius) ſurnamed Cothicus, ſigna- 

. lized himſelf by his courage and prudence under the 
reigns of Valerian and Julian; and on the death of 
the latter was declared emperor in 268. He put to 
death Aureolus, the murderer of Galienus ; defeated 
the Germans ; and in 269 marched againſt the. Goths, 
who ravaged the empire with an army of 300,000 
men, which he at firſt harraſſed, and the next year 
entirely defeated : but a contagious diſeaſe, which had 
ſpread through that vaſt army, was caught by the Ro- 
mans ; and the emperor himſelf died of it a ſhort 
time after, aged fifty-ſix. Pollio ſays that this prince 
had the moderation of Auguſtus, the virtue of Tra- 
jan, and the piety of Antoninus. 

COLAVES INSUL=, a term uſed in the iſle of May; 
where all weighty and ambiguous cauſes are referred 
to a jury of twelve, who are called c/aves inſulæ, the 
keys of the iſland. . 
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CLAVICHOR D, and Cravicit 
ſical inſtruments uled in the 16th century, The "i 
| Were 
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HERIUM, two my. 


of the nature of the ſpinnet, but of Y, 

The firſt is till uſed by the nuns ir Wen 

2 the practitioners may not diſturb the Giſters — 
ormitory, the ſtrings are m 5 Ne 

fine — 10 cloth. 1 zap a e 1 of 

CLAVICLE. See Anatonr, n* 45, _ 

CLAVICY MBALUM, in antiquity, a muſica] 
ment with 30 ſtrings. 
name to our harpſichords. 

CLAVI vesT1UuM, were flowers or ſtuds of 
interwoven with or ſewed upon the — of 
knights or ſenators; only, for diſtinction, the form, 
wee om narrow, the latter broad. 7 

VIS properly ſignifies a KEY; and i 
times uſed in Engliſh — an * 
obſcure paſlages of any book or writing, ö 

CLAVIUS (Chriſtopher), a German Jeſuit born at 
Bamberg, excelled in the knowledge of the mathe. 
matics, and was one of the chief perſons employed to 
rectify the calendar; the defence of which he at 
undertook againſt thoſe who cenſured it, eſpeciall 
Scaliger. He died at Rome in 1612, aged 75. Ha 
works have been printed in five volumes folio ; the 
principal of which is his commentary on Euclid's ele. 
ments. . . 

CLAUSE, in grammar, denotes a member of a pe. 
riod or ſentence. © 

CLavusE ſignifies alſo an article or particular ft. 
pulation in a contract, a charge or condition in a teſta- 
ment, C. BE 

CLAUSENBURG, a large city of Tranſilvania, 
ſituated on the river Samos, in E. Long. 20. 50. 
N. Lat. 47. 10. 

CLAVUS, in antiquity, an ornament upon the robes 
of the Roman ſenators and knights; which was more 
or leſs broad, according to the dignity of the perſon: 
* the diſtinction of tunica auguſti- clavia and lati- 
Clavia. | \ | 

CLavus, in medicine and ſurgery, is uſed in ſeve- 
ral ſignifications: 1. Clavus hyſtericus, is a ſhooting 
pain in the head, between the pericranium and cra- 
nium, which affects ſuch as have the green-ſickneſs, 
2. Clayus oculorum, according to Celſus, is a callous 
tubercle on the white of the eye, taking its denom|- 
nation from its figure. 3. Clavus imports indurated 
tubercles of the uterus. | 4. It alſo imports a cli 
rurgical inſtrument of gold, mentioned by Amatus 
Luſitanus, deſigned to be introduced into an ex- 
ulcerated palate, for the better articulation of the 
voice. And, 5. It ſignifies a callus, or corn on tle 


Modern writers ** 


foot. 


Cravvs Aunalis, in antiquity. So rude and 2 

rant were the Romans towards the riſe of their ite, 
that the driving or fixing a nail was the only me 
they had of keeping a regiſter of time; for which res- 
ſon it was called clavus annalis; There was an 7 
cient law, ordaining the chief prætor to fix a 0: 
every year on the Ides of September; it Was am 
into the * ſide of the temple of Jupiter Opt. Max 
towards Minerya's temple. This cuſtom of keepils 
an account of time by means of fixing nails, 2 
peculiar to the Romans; for the Etrurians uſed gr” 


g figure. c 


a 


ats- 
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wiſe to drive * into the temple of their goddeſs 

da with the fame VIEW. F844 

— ek, zoologiſts, denotes the ſharp- pointed 

nails with which the feet of certain quadrupeds and 
urnithed. — 

1 —— in pharmacy. See CRAB's Claws. 

CLAY, in natural hiſtory, a genus of earths, the 
characters of which are theſe: 1 hey are firmly cohe- 
rent, weighty, and compact; ſtiff, viſcid, and ductile 
to a great degree, while moiſt ; ſmooth to the touch; 
not caſily breaking between the ſingers, nor readily 
giffulible in water; and, when mixed, not readily ſub- 
tiding from it. See CHEMISTRY, ne 35. 

Clay ſhrinks remarkably When drying; in ſo much 
that Dr Lewis obſerves, the purity of it may be known 
by the degree to which It ſhrinks. He made experi- 
ments on it when pure, and when mixed with various 

roportions of ſand. Pure clay he found ſhrunk one 
art in 18 while drying ; but, when mixed with twice 
its weight of ſand, only one part in 30. | | 

Clay, a town of Norfolk in England, ſeated on 
an arm of the ſea between two rivers, in E. Long. 
0. 30. N. Lat. 47. 28. | 

CLay-Lands, thoſe abounding with clay, Whether 
black, blue, yellow, white, &c. of which the black and 
the yellow are the beſt for corn. 

All clay- ſoils are apt to chill the plants growing on 
them in moiſt ſeaſons, as they retain too much water: 
in dry ſeaſons, on the contrary,” they turn hard and 


choke the plants. Their natural produce is weeds, 


gooſe- graſs, large dailies, thiſtles, docks, poppies, C c, 
Some clay-ſoils will bear clover and rye-graſs; and, 
it well manured, will produce the beſt grain: they 
hold manure the beſt of all lands; and the moſt proper 
for them are horſe-· dung, pigeon's dung, ſome kinds 
of marle, folding of ſheep, mak -duſt, aſhes, chalk, 
lime, ſoot, Cc. | 

CLAY LONIA, in botany ; a genus of the mono- 
gynia order, belonging to the pentandria claſs of 
plants, There are two ſpecics, natives of America. 
They are very low herbaceous plants, with white 
flowers; and are poſſeſſed of no remarkable pro- 
perty. 

CLEANTHES, a ſtoic philoſopher, diſciple of Zeno, 
tuuriſhed 240 years before Chriſt. He maintained 
himielf in the day, by working in the night: bein 
queſtioned by the magiſtrates how he ſubſiſted, he 
brought a woman for whom he kneaded bread, and a 
gardener for whom he drew water; and. refuſed a 
preſent from them. He compoſed ſeveral works, 


of which there are now only a few fragments re- 


maining. 
CLEAR, as a naval term, 


the weather, the ca- coaſts, cordage, navigation, Cc. 
the weather is ſaid to be clear when it is fair and 
pen, as oppoſed to cloudy or foggy. The ſea-coait 
wer, dar when the navigation is not interrupted, 
3 =; dangerous by rocks, fands, or breakers, 
2 expreſſed ot cordage, cables, Cc. when 

are unembarraſſed, or Uilentangled, ſo as to be 


ready for immediate ſervice. It ; 
, FR L {| 
_ i all theſe ſenſes. ; is uſually oppoſed to 


LEATS, in naval affairs, pieces of wood, havin 


ene or two projecting ends whereby to faſſen the 


is variouſly applied to 
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named. Thus the clef of // was originally a 


C L E 

ropes : {ome of them are faſtened to the ſhrouds be- 
low for this purpote, and others nailed to different 
places of the ſhip's deck or ſides. ; 

CLECHE, in heraldry, a kind of croſs, charged 
with another croſs of the {ame figure, but of the co- 
lour of the field. 

CLEDGE, among miners, denotes the upper ſtra- 
tum of tuller's earth. 

- CLEF, or CL1xx, in muſic, derived from the Latin 
word c/avts, a key ; becaule by it is expreſſed the fun- 
damental found in the diatonic ſcale, which requires a 
determined ſucceſſion of tones or ſemitones, whether 
major or minor, peculiar to the note from whence we 
ſet out, and reſulting from its poſition in the ſcale. 
Hence, as it opens a way to this ſucceſſion, and diſ- 
covers it, the technical term Key is uſed with great 
propriety. But clefs rather point out the poſition of 
different muſical parts in the general ſyſtem, and the 
relations which they bear one to another. 

A clef, ſays Rouſſeau, is a character in muſic 
placed at the beginning of a ſtave, to determine the 
degree of elevation occupied by that ſtave in the ge- 
neral claviary or ſyſtem, and to paint out the names 
of all the notes which it contains in the line of that 
clef, 

Anciently the letters by which the notes of the gam- 
mut had been ſignified were called ce. Thus the 
letter A was the clef of the note Ja, C the clef of ut, 
E the cleff of ui, &c. In proportion as the ſyſtem 
was extended, the embarraſſment and ſuperfluity of 
this multitude of clefs were felt. | 

Gui d' Arezzo who had inverted them, marked a 
letter or clef.at the beginning of each line in the 
ftave ; for as yet he had placed no notes in the ſpaces. 
In proceſs of time they marked no more than one of 
the ſeven clefs at the. beginning of one of the lines 
only; and this was ſufficient to fix the poſition of all 
the reſt, according to their natural order: at laſt, of 
theſe ſeven lines or clefs, they ſelected four, which 
were called clave, ſiguatæ, or diſcriminating clefs ; 
becauſe they ſatisfied themſelves with marking one of 
them upon one of the lines, from which the powers 
of all the others might be recognized. Preſently af- 
terwards they even retrenched one of theſe four, viz. 
the gamma, of which they made uſe to mark the t 
below, that is to ſay, the hypoproſlambanomene added 
to the ſyſtem of the Greeks. 

In reality Kircher aſſerts, that if we underſtood the 


characters in which ancient muſic was written, and 


examined minutely the forms of our clefs, we ſhould 
find that each of them repreſent the letter a little al-- 
tered in its form, by which the note was originally 
3 the. 
clef of ut a C, and the clef of a an F. 

We have then three clefs, one a fifth above the. 
other. The clef of F, or fa, which is the loweſt ; 
the clef of wt, or C, which is a fifth above the for-- 
mer; and the clef of //, or G, which is a fifth above 
that of /t. Theſe clefs, both as marked by fo- 
reigners and in Britain, may be ſeen in art. 170. of 
Music; upon which it is neceſſary to remark, that, 
by a remain of ancient practice, the clef is always 
placed upon a line, and never in a ſpace. Ir deſerves 
notice, that the clef of fa is marked in three diffe- 

rent 
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Clef. rent manners: one in muſic which is printed ; an- luweſt to the higbeſt; which in all conſti 


— — other in muſic which is Written or engraven ; and a ftaves, clefs, or different itions [utes eight 
third in the full harmony of the chorus. See plate Whatever may be the I 2 = 8 Uo 4 
an met 


LXXXIl. hg. 10. voice or inſtrument, if its ext 7 
By * lines above the clef of /e, and three not ſurpaſs that of the — * below does 
lines beneath the clef of fa, which gives both above ber may be found a ſtation and a de an => num 
aud below the greateſt extent of permanent or eſta - and there are, in reality, clefs dn le toi; 
bliſhed lines, it appears, that the whole ſcale of notes parts in muſic. If the extent of a part is dor all the 
which can be placed upon the gradations relative to derable, ſo that the number of lines A cunlt. 
thele clefs amounts to 24 ; that is to lay, three octaves added above or below may become incony 1 to be 
and a fourth from the F, or fa, which is found be- clef is then changed in the courſe of the — M 
neath the firſt line, to the //, or B, which is found may be plainl reeived by the 6 1 I 
may y pe by gure, what clef 
above the laſt, and all this together forms what we is neceſſary to chuſe, for railing ur deprefſi : 
call the general claviary ; trom whence we may judge, part, under whatever clef it may be 2 my * 
that this compaſs has, tor a long time, conſtituted the It will likewiſe appear, that in order to 3 : 
* extent of the ſyſtem. But as at preſent it is continually clef to another, both mult be cumpared by > 0 
acquiring new degrees, as well above as below, the ral claviary, by means of which we may "=. v4 
degrees are marked by leger lines, which are added what every note under one of the clets is with = 
above or below as occalion requires. {pect to the other. It is by this exerciſe repeated 
Inftead of joining all the lines, as has been done by that we acquire the habit of reading with eaſe all 
Rouſſeau in his Dictionary, (plate A, fig. 5.) to mark the parts. | 
the relation which one clef bears to another, they ſe- From this manœuvre it follows, that we may place 
parate them five by five; becauſe it is pretty nearly whatever note we pleaſe of the gammut upon an 
within the degr ees to which the compals of ordinary line or {pace whatever of the {tave, lince we have nu 
voices extends. This collection of five lines is called choice of eight different poſitions, which is equal to the 
a flave ; and in theſe they place a cleft, to determine number of notes in the octave. Thus you may mark 2 
the names of the notes, the poſitions of ſemitones, whole tune upon the ſame line, by changing the def 
and to thew what {ſtation the ſtave occupies in the at each gradation. The th hg. of the fame plate in 
claviary or general ſcale. Rouſſeau's Muſical Dictionary,'to which we formerly 
In whatever manner we take five ſucceſſive lines referred, ſhews by the ſeries of clefs the order of the 
in the claviary, we ſhall find one cleft comprehended ; notes, re, fa, la, ut, mi, ſol, fi, re, riſing by thirds, al 
nay, ſometimes two ; in which caſe one may be re- though all placed upon the fame line. The tip, fol 
trenched as uſeleſs. Cuſtom has even preſcribed which lowing repreſents upon the order of the fame deß 
of the two ſhould be retrenched, and which retained; the note wt, which appears to deſcend by thirds upon 
it is this likewiſe which has determined the number all the lines of the ſtave; and further, which yet, by 
of poſitions aſſigned to each clef. means of changing the clef, ſtill preſerves its uniſon, 
If I form a ſtave of the fir it five lines in the clavia- It is upon ſuch examples as this, that ſcholars ought 
ry, beginning from below, I find the clef of fa in the to exerciſe themſelves, in order to underſtand at the 
fourth line. This then is one poſition of the clef, and firſt glance the powers of all the clefs, and their ſi- 
this poſition evidently relates to the loweſt note; thus multaneous effect. 
hkewile it is that of the baſs clef. | There are two of their poſitions, viz, the def of 
If I with to gain a third in aſcent, I muſt add a line /7/ upon the firſt line, and that of fa upon the third, 
above; I muſt then obliterate one below, otherwite which ſeem daily to fall more and more into diſſuetude. 
the ſtave will contain more than five lines. The clef The firſt of theſe may ſeem leſs neceſſary, becauſe 
of fa then is found transferred from the fourth to the it produces nothing but a poſition entirely {imilar to 
third, and the clef of ut is likewiſe found upon the that of Ja upon the fourth line, from which however 
fifth; but as two clefs are uſeleſs, they retrench here it differs by two octaves. As to the clef of fa, it b 
that of ut. It is evident, that the ſtave of this clef plain, that in removing it entirely from the third line, 
is a third higher than the former. we ſhall no longer have any equivalent poſition, 
By throwing away ſtill one line below to gain ano- that the compolition of the claviary, which is 21 
ther above, we have a third kind of ſtave, where the preſent complete, will by theſe means become de- 
elef of fa will be found upon the ſecond line, aud that fective. | | 
of ut upon the fourth; Here we leave out the clef Thus much for Rouſſeau's account of clefs. He pro 
of fa, and retain that of ut, We have now gained ceeds to explain their tranſpoſition; but as this W 
another third above, and loft it below. render the preſent article too long and intricate, we 
By —_— theſe alterations from line to line, remit the curious to his Muſical Dictionat), vol. l. 
we paſs ſucceſſively thro' four different poſitions of page 162. See allo Malcom's Diſſertation 01 uſic 
the clef of ut. Having arrived at that of /c/, we CLEFT, in a general ſenſe, is a ſpace made by the 
find it placed upon the ſecond line, and then upon the feparation of parts. Green timber is very apt 19 
| firſt. This poſition includes the five higheſt lines, and and cleave in ſeveral places, after it is Wrong 
| gives the ſharpeſt diapaſon which the clefs can ſig- form; and theſe cracks in it are very diſagreeave 
nify. the ſight. The common method of the coun") 7 
The reader may ſee in Rouſſeau's Muſical Diction- penters is to fill up theſe cracks with 2 mixture, 
ary, Plate A. fig. 5. this ſucceſſion of clefs from the greaſe and ſaw - duſt; but the neateſt way of 
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; es well with the fat of beef-broth, 
the ſoaking — —5 of ſpunge into the ſame broth, 
and then dip P ing , P a h : they ſwell 

filling up all the cracks with them: they ſwe 
2 ſo as to Ml the whole crack; and accommodate 
emſelyes ſo well to it, that the deficiency is hardly 
ſeen. 
s, or Cracks, in farriery, appear on the 
— the paſterns, and are cauſed by a ſharp and 
malignant humour, See FARRIERY, fect, xxxiii. 

CLEMA, in antiquity, a twig of the vine, which 
ſerved as a badge of the Centurion's office. 

CLEMATIS, vIRGIN's-BOWER 3 a genus of the po- 
lygynia order, belonging to the polyandria claſs of 
plants. There are twelve ſpecies, all of which, ex- 
cept two, are ſhrubby, climbing plants, very hardy, 
and adorned with quadrupetalous flowers of red, blue, 

le, white, and greeniſh flowers. They are very 
eaſily propagated by layers or cuttings. The vitis al- 
ba, one of the ſpecies, is very acrid to the taſte, and 
without any ſmell. It is frequently uſed as a cauſtic, 
and for cleanſing old ulcers. The root is ſaid to be 
rgative. The leaves of all the ſpecies bruiſed and 
applied to the ſkin, burn it into carbuncles as in the 
plague; and if applied to the noſtrils in a ſultry day 
immediately arter being cropped, will cauſe the ſame 
unealy ſenſation as a flame applied to that part would 
occaſion. Hence the title of flammula, or “ little 
flame,” by which this genus of plants was formerly 
diſtinguiſhed. 

CLEMENS Romanvus, biſhop of Rome, where he 
is ſaid to have been born; and to have been fellow 
labourer with St Peter and St Paul. We have no- 
thing remaining of his works that is clearly genuine, 
excepting one epiſtle, written to quiet ſome diſtur- 

bances in the church of Corinth; which, next to holy 
writ, is eſteemed one of the moſt valuable remains of 
eccleſiaſtical antiquity. 

CLEMENS Alexandrinus, ſo called to diſtinguiſh 
him from the former ; was an eminent father of the 
church, who flouriſhed at the end of the ſecond and 
beginning of the third centuries. He was the ſcholar 
of Pantznus, and the inſtructor of Origen. The beſt 
edition of his works is that in 2 vols folio, publiſhed 
m 1715, by archbiſhop Potter. 

CLEMENT V. (pope), the firſt who made a pu- 
dlie ſale of indulgences. He tranſplanted the holy ſee 
to Avignon in France; greatly contributed ta the ſup- 
preſſion of the knights templars ; and was author of a 
compilation of the decrees of the general councils of 
Vienna, tiled Cl/ementines. He died in 1314. 

CLEMENT VII. (Julius de Medicis), pope, memo- 
rable for his ref ing to divorce Catharine of Arra- 
gon from Henry VIII.; and for the bull he publiſhed 
upon the king's marriage with Anne Boleyn; which, 
r Romiſh authors, loſt him England. He 
| 1 XIV. (Francis Laurentius Ganganelli), 
Urdz © POPC, Was born at St Angelo in the duchy of 
Ih mo, in October 1705; and choſen pope, though 

2 yet 2 biſhop, in 1769 : at which time the ſee of 

_ was involved in a moſt diſagreeable and dan- 
__ with the houſe of Bourbon. His reign 

cred troubleſome by the colliſion of parties 


0 
n the aff: and it is pretended that 


lefts 
i 


airs of tl ; 
64. tr ot the Jeſuits 
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his latter days were embittered by the apprehenſions 
of poiſon. Though this re port was probably apocry- 

phal, it is ſaid that he often complained of the heavy 

burden which he was obliged to bear; and regretted, 

with great ſenſibility, the loſs of that tranquillity which 
he enjoyed in his retirement when only a ſimple Fran- 

ciſcan. He was, however, fortunate. in having an 

opportunity, by a ſingle act, to diſtinguiſh a ſhort ad- 

miniſtration of five years in ſuch a manner as will 
ever prevent its ſinking into obſcurity. His death 
was immediately attributed to poiſon, as if an old 
man of 70, loaded with infirmities and diſorders, 
could not quit the world without violence. His pro- 

ceedings againſt the Jeſuits furniſhed a plauſible pre- 
tence for this charge ; and the malevolence of their 
enemies embelliſhed it with circumſtances. It eveu 
ſeems as if the miniſters of thoſe powers who had pro- 
cured their diſſolution did not think it beneath them 
to countenance the report; as if falſehood was ne- 
ceſſary to prevent the revival of a body which had 
already ſunk in its full ſtrength, under the weight 
of real miſconduct. The charge was the more ridi- 
culous, as the Pontiff had undergone a long and pain- 
full illneſs, which originally proceeded from a ſuppreſ- 
ſion of urine, to which he was ſubject ; yet the report 
was propagated with the greateſt induſtry : and 
though the French and Spaniſh miniſters were preſent 
at the opening of his body, the moſt horrible circum- 
{tances were publiſhed relative to that operation. It 
was confidently told that the head fell off from the bo- 
dy, and that the ſtench poiſoned and killed the ope- 
rators. It availed but little that the operators ſhewed 
themſelves alive and in good health, and that the 
ſurgeons and phyſicians proved the falſehood of every 
part of the report. Clement XIV, appears to bave 
been a man of a virtuous character, and poſſeſſed of 
conſiderable abilities. He died much regretted by 
his ſubjects, 2 

CLENARD (Nicholas), a celebrated grammarian 
in the 16th century, was born at Dieſt; and after ha- 
ving taught humanity at Louvain, travelled into France, 
Spain, Portugal, and Africa. He wrote in Latin, 
1. Letters relating to his Travels, which are very cu- 
rious and ſcarce. 2. A Greek Grammar, which has 
been reviſed and corrected by many grammarians ; 
and other works. He died at Grenoble, in 1542. 

CLEOBULUS, ſon of Evagoras, and one of the 
Grecian ſages; he was valiant, a lover of learning, 
and an enemy to vice. Flouriſhed about 560 years 
before Chriſt. 

CLEOME, in botany, a genus of the ſiliquoſa or- 
der, dene to the tetradynamia claſs of plants. 
There are 15 ſpecies ; all of them, except two, natives 
of warm climates. They are herbaceous plants riſing 
from one to two feet high; and are adorned with 
flowers of various colours, as red, yellow, fleſh co- 
lour, &s. They are propagated by ſeeds, and require 
no other care than what is common to other exotics 
which are natives of warm countries. 

CLEOMENES, the name of three Lacedzmonian 
kings. See LAcEDR MON. 

CLEOPATRA, the celebrated queen of Egypt, 
was daughter of Ptolemy Auletes. 
dinary beauty, ſhe ſubdued the two renowned Roman 

11 * generals 


Clenard 


Cleopatra. 


By her extraor- 


Clepſydra. 


| 1 
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of whom, it is thought, loft the empire of Rome by 
his attachment to her. At length, Marc Antony be- 


ing ſubdued by Octavius Czfar, ſhe tried the force of 
her-declining charms upon the conqueror, but in vain; 


upon which, expecting no mercy from him, ſhe poi- 


ſoned herſelf, 30 years before Chriſt. According to 
ſome authors, ſhe was the reſtorer of the Alexandrian 
library, to which ſhe added that of Pergamos; and it 


is ſaid, that ſhe ſtudied philoſophy, to conſole her for 


—ͤN— —— — — 
o * 
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the abſence of Antony. With her death ended the 
family of the Ptolemies in Egypt, after it had reigned 
from the death of Alexander 294 years: for Egypt, 
after this, was reduced to a Roman province; in which 


dependence it remained, till it was taken from them 


by the Saracens, A. D. 641. 

CLEOSTRATUS, a celebrated aſtronomer born at 
Tenedos, was, according to Pliny, the firſt who dit- 
covered the ſigns of the Zodiac; others ſay, that he 
only diſcovered the ſigns Aries and Sagittarius. He 


alſo corrected the errors of the Grecian year about 


the 306td before Chriſt. 

CLEPSYDRA, an inſtrument or machine ferving 
to meaſure time by the fall of a certain quantity of 
water, 

The word comes from xazwlw, condo, dw, aqua, 
water; though there have likewiſe been clepſydræ 
made with mercury. 

The Egyptians, by this machine, meaſured the 
courſe of the fun. Tycho Brahe, in our days, made 
uſe of it to meaſure the motion of the ſtars, &c. and 
Dudley uſed the fame contrivance in making all his 
maritime obſervations. The uſe of clepſydræ is very 
ancient : they were invented in Egypt under the Pto- 
lemies; as were alſ6 ſun-dials. Their uſe was chiefly 
in the winter; the ſun-dials ſerved in the ſummer. 
They had two great defects: the one, that the water 
ran out with a greater or leſs facility, as the air was 
more or leſs denſe; the other, that the water ran 
more readily at the beginning, than towards the con- 
cluſion. M. Amontons has invented a clepſydra free 
from both theſe inconveniences ; and which has theſe 
three grand advantages, of ſerving the ordinary pur- 
poſe of clocks, of ſerving in navigation for the diſco- 
very of the longitude, and of meaſuring the motio 
of the arteries. | | 

Conſtruftion of a CLEpSYDRA. To divide any 
cylindric veſlel into parts to be emptied in each divi- 
ſion of time; the time wherein the whole, and that 
wherein any part is to be evacuated, being given, 

Suppoſe, v. gr. a cylindric veſſel, whole charge of 
water flows out in twelve hours, were required to be 
divided into parts to be evacuated each hour. 1. As 
the part of time 1, is to the whole time 12; ſo is the 
ſame time 12 to a fourth proportional, 144. 2. Divide 
the altitude of the veſſel into 144 equal parts: here 
the laſt will fall to the laſt hour; the three next above 
to the laſt part but one; the five next to the tenth 
hour, &c. ; laſtly, the 23 laſt to the firſt hour. For 
ſince the times increaſe in the ſeries of the natural 
numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, Ce. and the altitudes, if the 
numeration be in retrograde order from the twelfth 
hour, increaſe in the ſeries of the unequal numbers 1, 
2, 5, 7, 9, Fe. the altitude, computed from the twelfth 
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>  - Cleoftratus generals Julius Cæſar and Marc Antony: the latter 


comprehends all the parts of the altitude 
to be evacuated; | 
unequal numbers, through the equul interval of hours 


a given time may be found; viz. 


and had loft his Yather in 1676, he went to France in 


ſeized with a palſy and fever; and, after (pending 
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hour, will be as the ſquares of the times 


25, Cc. therefore the ſquare of the — win ba, Cle, 
of the veſſel 
Bat a third ꝓro rtional t 

12 is the ſquare bf 12, and is * — 
ber of equal parts into which the altitude is to wy 
vided, to be diſtributed according to the ſeries of. the 


Since in lieu of parts of che fame veſſel, other le. 
veſſels equal thereto may be ſubſtituted; the altitud 
of a veſlel emptied in a given ſpace of time bei 
given, the altitude of anotſier veſſel to be emptied in 
makin 

titudes as the ſquares of the times. 7 1 27 1 

CLERC (John le), a moſt celebrated writer a 
univerſal fcholar, born at Geneva in 1657. — 
had paſſed through the uſual courſe of ſtudy at Geneva, 


1678; but returning the year after, he was ordained 
with the general applauſe of all his examiners. In 
1682, le Clerc viſited England with a view to learn. 
ing the language. He preached ſeveral times in be 
French churches in London, and viſited ſeveral biſhops 
and men of learning: but the ſmoky air of the town 
not agreeing with his lungs, he returned to Holland, 
within the year, where he ar length fettled. He 
preached before a ſynod held at Rotterdam by the re. 
monſtrants in 1684; and was admitted profeſſor of 
Philoſophy, polite literature, and the Hebrew tongue, 
in their ſchool at Amſterdam. The remainder of his 
life affords nothing but the hiſtory of his works, and of 
the — was engaged in; but theſe would 
lead into too extenfive a detail. He continued to read 
regular lectures; and becauſe there was no ſingle author 
full enough for his pur poſe, he drew up and publiſhed 
his Logic, Ontology, Pneumatology and Natural Philo- 
ſophy. He publiſhed rs Critica ; 'a Commentary on 
the Old Teſtament; a Compendium of Univerſal Hiſ- 
tory; an Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of the two firſt Centu- 
ries; a French Tranſlation of the New Teſtament, Cc. 
In 1686, he began, jointly with M. de la Croſe, his 
Bibliotheque Univerſclle et Hiſterique, in imitation of 
other literary journals ; which was continued to the 
year 1693, incluſive, in 26 vols. In 1903, he began 
his Bibliotheque Choiſie, and continued it to 1714, and 
then commenced another work on the fame plan calle 

Bibliotheque ancienne et moderne, which he con. 
nued to the year 1728; all of them juſtly deemed ex. 
cellent ſtores of uſeful knowledge. In 1728, he ws 


the laſt fix years of his life with little or no under- 
ſtanding, died in 1736. | ; 
CLErc (Sebaſtian le), engraver and deſigner n 
ordinary to the French king, was born at Metz i 
1637. After having learnt deſigning, he applied bim. 
ſelf to mathematics, and was engineer to the ma 
de la Ferte, He went to Paris in 1665, where be #Þ 
plied himſelf to deſigning and engraving with — 
ſucceſs, that M. Colbert gave him a ſion of 
crowns. In 1672, he was admitted into the = 
academy of painting and ſculpture ; and n 1680 V 
made profeſſor of geometry and perſpective in 
ſame academy. He publiſhed, beſides a great 17 


: ; tical 
of deſigns and prints, 1. A Treatiſe on — 


"May 


E 
ical Geometry, A Treatiſe on Architecture, 


er works; and died in 1714. He was an ex- 
— but chiefly in the petit ſtyle. He im- 
rtalized Alexander, and Lewis XIV. in miniature. 
His enius ſeldom exceeds the dimenſions of ſix inches. 
Witin:thoſe limits he could draw up 20,000 men with 
eat dexterity. No artiſt except Callot and Della 
Bella, could touch a ſmall figure with ſo much ſpirit. 
CLERGY, a general name given to the body of ec- 


cleſiaſtics of the Chriſtian church, in contradiſtinction 


ity. See LAIT T. 8 

5 Ihe diacten of Chriſtians into clergy and laity, 
was derived from the Jewiſh church, and adopted into 
the Chriſtian by the apoſtles themſelves: whenever 
any number of converts was made, as ſoon as. they 
were capable of being formed into a congregation or 
church, a biſhop or preſbyter, with a deacon, were or- 
dained to miniſter to them. Of the biſhops, prieſts, 
and deacons, the clergy originally conſiſted; but in 
the third century, many inferior orders we appointed, 
as ſabſervient to the office of deacon, ſuch as AcoLu- 
THISTS, READERS, Cc. 

This venerable body of men being ſeparate and ſet 
apart from the reſt of the people, in order to attend 
the more cloſely to the ſervice of Almighty God, have 
therefore large privileges allowed them by our muni- 
cipal laws : and had formerly much greater, which 
were abridged at the time of the reformation, on ac- 
count of the ill uſe which the Popiſh clergy had endea- 
youred to make of them. For, the laws having ex- 
empted them from almoſt every perſonal duty, they 
attempted a total exemption from every ſecular tie. 
But it is obſerved by. Sir Edward Coke, that as the 
overflowing of waters doth many times make the ri- 
ver to loſe its proper channel, ſo, in times paſt, eccle- 
ſiaſtical perſons, ſeeking to extend their liberties be- 
yond their due bounds, , either loſt, or enjoyed not 
thoſe which of right belonged to them. The perſonal 
exemptions do indeed for the moſt part continue : a 
clergyman cannot be compelled to ſerve on a jury, nor 
to appear at a court-leet; or view of frank-pledge, 
which almoſt every other perſon is obliged to do : 
but if a layman is ſummoned on a jury, and before the 
trial takes orders, he ſhall notwithſtanding appear and 
be worn, Neither can he be choſen to any temporal 
office, as bailiff, reeve, conſtable, or the like ; in re- 
gard of his own continual attendance on the ſacred 
function. During his attendance on divine ſervice, he 
is privileged from arreſts in civil ſuits. In caſes alſo of 
felony, a clerk in orders ſhall have the benefit of his 
ciergy, without being branded in the hand; and may 
ikewiſe have it more than once: in both which par- 
uculars he is diſtinguiſhed from a layman. Bur, as 
they have their privileges, ſo they have alſo their diſ- 
n on account of their ſpiritual avocations. 
. men are incapable of ſitting in the houſe of 
ommons ; and by ſtatute 21 Hen. VIII. c. 13. are 


= M general allowed to take any lands or tenements 
rm, upon pain of 101. per month, and total avoid- 
ance of the le 


aſe ; nor, upon like pain, to keep an 
ta P pain, Pp. any 
= i brew-houſe ; nor ſhall engage in any 
f.. trade, nor ſell any merchandize, under for- 
eure of the tre 


ble value. Which prohibitiof i 
ibition is con- 
onant to the canon law. ; 
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Benefit of CLEROx, is an ancient privilege where- Clergy 


by one in orders claimed to be delivered to his ordi- 
nary to purge himſelf of felony. 


After trial and conviction * of a criminal, the judg- * gee the 


ment of the court regularly follows, unleſs ſuſpended articles Ar- 
of raignment, 


or arreſted by ſome intervening circumſtance ; - 
which the principal is benefit of clergy : a title of no 


therefore, it may not be improper to inquire, 1. Into 
its original, and the various mutations which this pri- 
vilege of the clergy has ſuſtained. 2. To what per- 
ſons it is to be allowed at this day. 3. In what caſes. 
4. The conſequences of allowing it. 


I. Clergy, the privilegium clericale, or (in common Blukf. 
ſpeech) the benefit of clergy, had its original from the Comment. 


pious regard paid ..y Chriſtian princes to the church in 
its infant ſtate, and the ill uſe which the popiſh eccle- 
ſiaſtics ſoon made of that pious regard. The exemp- 
tions which they granted to the church were principal- 
ly of two kinds: 1. Exemption of places conſecrated 
to religious duties from criminal arreſts ; which was 
the foundation of ſanctuaries. 2: Exemption of the 
perſons of clergymen from criminal proceſs before the 
ſecular judge in a few particular caſes ; which was 
_ true original and meaning of the privilegium cleri- 
cale, 

But the clergy increaſing in wealth, power, honour, 
number, and intereſt, ſoon began to ſet up for them- 
ſelves ; and that which they obtained by the fav our of 
the civil government, they now claimed as. their in- 
herent right, and as a right of the higheſt nature, in- 
defeaſible, and jure divino. By their cinons, there - 
fore, and conſtitutions, they endeavoured at, and 
where they met with eaſy princes, obtained, a vaſt 
extenſion of thoſe exemptions ; as well in regard to 
the crimes themſelves, of which the liſt became quite 
univerſal, as in regard to the perſons exempted, 
among whom were at length comprehended, not 
only every little ſubordinate officer belonging to the 
church or clergy, but even many that wepe totally lay- 
men. a 

In England, however, although the uſurpations of the 
pope were very many and grievous, till Henry VIII. 
totally exterminated his ſupremacy, yet a total ex- 
emption of the clergy from ſecular juriſdiction could 
never be thoroughly effected, though often endea- 
voured by the clergy: and therefore, though the an- 
cient privilegium clericale was in ſome capital caſes, 


yet it was not univerſally, allowed. And in thoſe par- 


ticular caſes, the uſe was for the biſhop or ordinary to 
demand his clerks to be remitted out of the king's 
courts as ſoon as they were indicted : concerning the 
allowance of which demand there was for man 
years a great uncertainty : till at length it was finally 
ſettled in the reign of Henry VI. that the priſoner 
ſhould firſt be arraigned ; and might either then claim 
his benefit of clergy by way of declinatory plea ; or, af- 
ter conviction, by way of arreſt of judgment. This 
latter way is moſt uſually practiſed, as it is more to 
the ſatisfaction of the court to have the crime pre- 
viouſly aſcertained by confeſhon or the verdict of a 
jury; and alſo it is more advantageous to the priſoner 
himſelf, who may poſſibly be acquitted, and fo need 
not the benefit of his clergy at all. 
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ſmall curioſity as well as uſe, and concerning which, %,. 
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i rs, and the jury, being 
igi d that no man ſhould be the witneſſes, the compurgators, ; | 
Wan po oaſene? RE but ſuch as had the all of them partakers in the guilt : the delinquent par- 


. . : hough convicted in the cleareſt manner, and 
a lericalem. But, in proceſs of ty alſo, though ; 
— Ie — comprehenſive criterion conſcious of his own Aeg * 2 — 
— ſtabliſhed ; every one that could read (a great. almoſt compelled to 0 — 8 * Avy — 
— by. learning in thoſe days of 3 and mw == — "v6 , opera — dey 
* being accounted a clerk, or c/e- ſcen , . ; | 
ricw, and allowed the beef of Clerkip, though fur of it. And. yet by is purgaton, the par 
N , i ; was f 
_— 'lerkſhip, nor trimmed with the / OT 
JVC 
in — of rinting, and other concurrent cauſes, be- made a new and an — of oaths, and the forms 
prog b 408 enerally diſſeminated than formerly; This ſcandalous pro od ab Ah al of felovioas 
$20 50 p- ny _— longer a competent proof of clerk- of juſtice, in the almoſt conſtan — nr 
hip, o eng i hl orders was fund tha 6 ma: deutet buten dees tat; . very 
, : rx 
* dmitred to the privilegium hei dinary with the 
ny laymen as divines were a N ral courts would not truſt the ordinary 
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a diſtinctio 
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for the ignorant alſo. And thereupon, by ſtatute 
5 Anne, c. 6. it was enacted that the benefit of cler y 
ſhould be granted to all thoſe who were entitled to aſk 


tional merit. And, experience having ſhewn that ſo 
univerſal a lenity was frequently inconvenient, and an 
encouragement to commit the lower degrees of felo- 
ny; and that though capital puniſhments were too ri- 
gorous for theſe inferior offences, yet no puniſhment 
at all, (or next to none, as **! or whipping), 
was as much too gentle; it was enacted by the ſame 
ſtatute 5 Anne, c. 6, that when any perſon is convic- 
ted of any theft or larceny, and burnt in the hand 
for the ſame, he ſhall, at the diſcretion of the judge, 


4 2013 |] 
for ſimple felony was too ſevere for thoſe who had 
= been liberally inſtructed, it was, a Fortiori, too ſevere 


it, without requiring them to read by way of condi- 
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other,) to be admitted t 


ately diſcharged, or at moſt only confined for one year; 


and this as often as they offend. Again, all lords of 
parliament, and peers of the realm, by the ſtatute 
I Edw. VI. c. 12. ſhall be diſcharged in all clergyable 
and other felonies provided fer by the act without 
any burning in the hand 

clerks convict : but this is only for the firſt offence. 
Laſtly, all the commons of the realm, not in orders, 
whether male or female, ſhall, for the firſt offence, be 
diſcharged of the puniſhment of felonies, within the 
benefit of clergy, upon being burnt in the hand, and 
uffering diſcretionary eder or, in caſe of 


larceny, upon being tranſported for ſeven years, if the 
court ſhall think proper. 


III. The third point to be con 


o this privilege, and immedi- Clergy. 


„in the ſame manner as real 


ſidered is, for what 
be committed to the houſe of correction or public 
work. houſe, to be there kept to hard labour for any 
time not leſs than ſix months, and not exceeding two 
years; with a power of inflicting a double confinement 
in caſe of the party's eſcape from the firſt. And it is 
alſo enacted by the ſtatutes 4 Geo. I. c. 11. and 6 


crimes the priviligium cl-rical?, or benefit of cler 


er g 
is to be allowed. And it is to be obſer ved, that nei- 


ther in high treaſon, nor in petit larceny, nor in any 
mere mildemeanors, it was indulged at the common 
law : and therefore we may lay it down as a rule, 


that it was allowable only in petit treaſon, and capital 
Geo. I. c. 23. that when any perſons ſhall be convicted felonies; which for the moſt part became legally en- 


of any larceny, either grand or petit, or any felonious titled to this indulgence, by the ſtatute de clero, 25 
ſtealing or taking of moncy or goods and chattels, either Edw. III. {tar, 3. C. 4. which provides, that clerks con- 
from the perſon or the houſe of any other, or in any vici for treaſon or felonies, touching other perſons 
other manner, and who by the law ſhall be entitled to than the king himſelf or his royal majeſty, ſhall have 
the benefit of clergy, and liable only to the penalties of 


the „ of holy church. But yet it was not al- 
burning in the hand, or whipping ; the court, in their lowed in all caſes whatſcever: for in ſome it was de- 


diſcretion, inſtead of ſuch burning in the hand, or nied even in common law, viz. inſidiatio viarum, or 
whipping, may direct ſuch offenders to be tranſported lying in wait for one on the highway: depoprulatio 
to America for ſeven years ; and if they return, or agrorum, or deſtroying and ravaging a country ; and 
are ſeen at large in this kingdom within that time, it combuſtio domorum, or arſon, that is, burning of houſes ; 


ſhall be felony without benefit of clergy. all which are a kind of hoſtile acts, and in ſome de- 
In this ſtate does the benefit of clergy at preſent 


gree border upon treaſon. And farther, all theſe 
ſtand ; very conſiderably different from its original in- identical crimes, together with petit treaſon, and ver 
ſtitution: the wiſdom of the Engliſh legiſlature hav- many other acts of felony, are ouſted of clergy by 
ing, in the courſe of a long and laborious proceſs, ex- particular acts of parliament, 
tracted, by a noble alchemy, rich medicines out of poi- Upon the whole, we may obſerve the following 
ſonous ingredients; and converted, by gradual muta- rules, 1. That in all felonies, whether new created, 
tions, what was at firſt an unreaſonable exemption of 


or by common law, clergy is now allowable, unleſs ta- 
particular popiſh eccleſiaſtics, into a merciful mitiga- ken away by act of parliament. 2, That where cler 


ton of the general law with reſpect to capital puniſh- is taken away from the principal, it is not of courſe taken 
ments, 


away from the acceſſory, unlefs he be alſo particularly 

From the whole of this detail, we may collect, that included in the words cf the ſtatute. 3. That when 
however, in times of Ignorance and ſuperſtition, that the benefit of clergy is taken away from the offence, 
monſter i 


n true policy may for a while ſubſiſt, of a (as in caſe of murder, bu ery, robbery, rape, and 
body of men reſiding in a ſtate, and yet independent burglary), a principal in the ſecond degree, being pre- 


ent, aiding and abetting the crime, is as well exclu- 


ded from his clergy as he that is a principal in the firſt 
"ger endure an abſurdity ſo groſs, as muſt deſtroy degree : but, 4. That where it is only taken awa 


its very fundamentals. For, by the original contract from the perſon committing the offence (as in the atv 
f government, the price of protection by the united of ſtabbing, or committing larceny in a dwelling- 
force of individuals, 1s that of obedience to the united houſe), his aiders and abettors are not excluded, 
will of the community. This united will is declared through the tenderneſs of the law which hath deter- 
in the laws of the land : and that united force is ex- mined that ſuch ſtatutes ſhall not be taken literally, 

erted in their due, and univerſal, execution, IV. Laſtly, We are to inquire what the conſequen- 


We are next to inquire, to what perſons the be- ces are to the party, of allowing him this benefit of 
nefit of clergy is to be allowed at this day : and this clergy. We ſpeak not of the branding, impriſonment, 
mit chiefly be collected from what has bee 


n obſer- or tranſportation ; which are rather concomitant con- 
ved in the preceding article. For, upon the whole, ditions, than conſequences, 
we may pronounce, that all clerks in orders are, with- 
out 


ay branding, and of courſe without any tranſ- 
Portation, (for that is only ſubſtituted in lieu of the 


And, convicted clerk, ab/que purg atione faciendo > in which 
| {cholars, and clerks that were really in orders. , ion the clerk convict could not make purgation ; 
1 av. M 8 5 6 — —— to continue in priſon during life, and was m. 
| leverity of the law _ —— footing with ac- capable of acquiring any 8 9 da 
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lege more 2 once admitted to the benefit of clergy too rigid, as the former mow * 3 
eee d thereto a ſecond time, until he pro- abandoned perjury. As there 4 in tenets; tend- 
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| 2 * al Ribs who are allowed this privilege, ing to exempt one part of the nich time — the 
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= was b. This diſtinction between learned laymen reformation was thoroughly e F 
e al lerks in orders was aboliſhed for a time by vain and impious a 8 c. 7. enacts, that, 
and aal Cr Hen. VIII. c. 1. and 32 Hen. VIII. Accordingly the ſtatute 1 1 
. 1 75 h e been virtually reſtored by for the avoiding ſuch perjuries an wo hall not be 
ir 00 UP which . ſtatute alſo enacts, offender has been allowed his an b t, upon ſuch 
NINE = nd peers of the realm may delivered to the ordinary as former 4 ; — : ith 
__ pe e ; — equivalent to that allowance, and burning of the — — — 
1 * be firſt —— (although they cannot be enlarged and delivered — — Pt 338 
2 ithc eo burnt in the hand), for all of- viſo, that the judge may, if he t — exceeding a year. 
_— e * commoners, and alſo for the 2 13 e Sn eee gr i 
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cringe of EE 8 _— century 3 except only, that the ſtatute — 
ſtealing, and 1 the ob and before it the real allowed, that women 2 7 ot — have 
Ar m 2 ed Fane the ſentence of the law under the value of 10s. ſhou 2 lled upon to 
clergy, were diſchar S nd delivered over to the ordi- the benefit of clergy, for they ny LS fecal, 
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CI ww MF g the profane ſecular eourt, ſet a ſimilar indulgence by the m— A. added 
the proofs a = to make a purgation of the offender c. 9. and 4 and 5 W. ” able felony whatever; 
himſelf formally -al trial; although he had been pre- to women guilty of any c . im the benefit of the 
by a new 8 his country or perhaps by his who were allowed once to claim os denele 
Ma; Av g This trial was held before the biſhop "= 3 0 — os "ihe upon being burned in 
2 * a f f twelve of clergy, and to be ; exceeding 
in perſon, or his deputy ; and by a jury o was re- the hand, and impriſoned for any time not 1 
clerks : And os _ 2" 1 next, a year. All women, all peers, _ 12 ſuch 
quired to make oat 5 f twelve compurgators, who ers who could read, were there 8 W 
. 1b 0 oke the truth: then, wit- felonies abſolutely, if clerks in or if 10 yet all liable, 
2 3 3 upon oath, but on behalf offence upon if 33 h 3 to impri- 
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of its laws; yer when learning and rational religion 
have a little enlightened mens minds, ſociety can no 
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Clerk.. guilt by the privilege of clergy ; which operates as a 
———— kind of ſtatute pardon. And we may obſerve, 1. That, 
by his conviction, he forfeits all his goods to the king ; 
which, being once veſted in the crown, ſhall not after- 
wards be reſtored to the offender. 2. That, after 
conviction, and till he receives the judgment of the 
law by branding or the like, or elſe is pardoned by 
the king, he is, to all intents and purpoſes, a felon; 
and ſubject to all the diſabilities and other incidents of 
a felon. 3. That, after burning or pardon, he is diſ- 
charged for ever of that, and all other felonies before 
committed, within the benefit of clergy ; but not of 
felonies from which ſuch benefit is excluded : and this 
by ſtatutes 8 Eliz. c. 4. and 18 Eliz. c. 7. 4. That, 
by the burning, or pardon of it, he is reſtored to all 
capacities and credits, and the poſſeſſion of his lands, 
as if he had never been convicted. 5. That what is 
ſaid with regard to the advantages of commoners and 
laymen, ſubſequent to the burning in the hand, is 
equally applicable to all peers and clergymen, although 
never branded at all. For they have the ſame privi- 
leges, without any burning, to which others are enti- 
tled after it. 

CLERK (clericus), a word formerly uſed to ſig- 
nify a learned man, or man of letters. The word 
comes from the Greek ., uſed for clergy ; but 

more properly ſignifying Jet or heritage, in regard the 
lot and portion of . or eccleſiaſtics is to ſerve 
God. Accordingly, c/:rus was at firſt uſed to ſignify 
thoſe who had a particular attachment to the ſervice 
of God. The origin of the expreſſion is derived 
from the Old Teſtament, where the tribe of Levi is 
called the /of, heritage, n.; and God is reciprocally 
called their portion; by reaſon that tribe was conſe- 
crated to the ſervice of God, and lived on the offer- 
ings made to God, without any other ſettled proviſion 
as the reſt had. 

Thus, Paſquier obſerves, the officers of the counts 
(comit's) were anciently created under the title of 
cler ti of accompts ; and ſecretaries of ftate were cal- 
led, clerks of the ſecret. So, clericus domini regis, 
in the time of Edward I. was Engliſhed, the king's e- 
cretary, or clerk of his council. The term was ap- 
plied indifferently to all who made any profeſſion of 
learning; or who knew how to manage the pen: 
though originally it was appropriated to eccleſiaſtics. 
As the nobility and gentry were uſually brought up to 

the exerciſe of arms, there was none but the clergy 
left to cultivate the ſciences: hence, as it was the 
clergy alone who made any profeſſion of letters, a very 
learned man came to be called a great clerk; and a 
ſtupid ignorant man, a Sd clerk.. 

CLERK is alſo applied to ſuch as by their courſe of 
life exerciſe their pens in any court or office, of which 
there are various kinds : thus, 

CLERK of the Bails, an officer in the court of king's 
bench, whoſe buſineſs is to file all bail-pieces taken in 

that court, where he always attends. 

CLERK of the Check, an officer belonging the king's 
court, ſo called, becauſe he has the check and con- 
troulment of the yeomen that belong to the king, queen, 
or prince. He likewiſe, by himſelf or deputy, ſets the 
watch in the court. There is alſo an officer in the na 
ol the ſame name, belonging to the king's yards. 
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CLERK of the Crown, an officer in the king's bench 
who frames, reads, and records all indict ments againſt Clerk Clerk. 
offenders, there arraigned. or indicted of any public 
crime. He is likewiſe termed c/erk of the crown. 
office, in which capacity he exhibits information by 
order of the court, for divers offences. 
CLERK of the Crown, in chancery, an officer whoſe 
buſineſs it is conſtantly to attend the lord chancellor 
in perſon or by deputy ; to write and prepare for the 
great ſeal ſpecial matters of ſtate by commiſſion, both 
ordinary and extraordinary, viz. commiſſions of lieu. 
tenancy, of juſtices of aſſize, oyer and terminer, goal. 
delivery, and of the peace; all general pardons, 
granted either at the king's coronation, or in parlia- 
ment : the writs of parliament, with the riames of 
the knights, citizens, and burgeſſes, are alſo returned 
into his office. He alſo makes out ſpecial pardons and 
writs of execution on bonds of ſtatute-ſtaple forteited, 
CLERK 45 the Deliveries, an officer of the tower, 
whoſe function is to take indentures for all ſtores and 
ammunition iſſued from thence. 
CLERK of the Errers, in the court of common pleas, 
an officer who tranſcribes and certifies into the king's 
bench, the tenor of the record of the action on which 
the writ of error, made out by the curſitor, is brought 
there to be determined. In the King's bench, the 
clerk of the errors tranſcribes and certifies the records 
of cauſes, by bill, in that court, into the exchequer, 
And the buſineſs of the clerk of the errors in the ex- 
chequer, is to tranſcribe the records certified thither 
out of the king's bench, and to prepare them for judg- 
ment in'the exchequer-chamber. 
CLERK of the Eſſoins, in the court of common pleas, 
keeps the efloin-roll, or enters eſſoins: he alſo pro- 
vides parchment, cuts it into rolls, marks the number 
on them, delivers out all the rolls to every officer, 
and receives them again when written, Sce Es$01N. 
CLERK of the Eſtreats, an officer in the exchequer, 
who every term receives the eſtreats out of the lord- 
treaſurer's remembrancer's office, and writes them 
out, to be levied for the crown. | 
| CLERK of the Creeu-clotb. See GREEN-CLOTH- 
CLERK of the Hamper, or Hanaper, an officer in 
chancery, whole buſinels is to receive all money due 
to the king for the ſeals of charters, letters patent, 
commiſſions, and writs ; alſo the fees due to the offi- 
cers for enrolling and examining them. 
Ci.exk-Comptroller of the King's Houſehold, an of. 
ficer of the king's court, authoriſed to allow or difal- 
low the charges of purſuivants, meſſengers of the 
green-cloth, &c. to inſpect and controul all defects of 
any of the inferior officers; and to fit in the counting 
houſe with the lord-ſteward and other officers of the 
houſehold, for regulating ſuch matters. 
CLERK of the King's Silver, an officer of the com- 
mon pleas, to whom every fine is brought, after it has 
paſſed the office of the cs brevium ; and who en. 
ters the effect of writs of covenant, into a book kept 
for that purpoſe, according to which all the fines cf 
that term are recorded in the rolls of the court. 
CLERK of the Mar bet, an officer of the king's houſe, 
to whom is given the charge of the king's mealures 
and weights, the ſtandards of thoſe that ought to be 


uſed all over England. 
CLERK 


Clock. 
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CrerK of the Nichils, or, Nihils, an officer of the 
exchequer, who makes a roll of all ſuch ſums as are 
nichilled by the ſheriffs upon their eſtreats of green 
wax, and delivers them in to the remembrancer of 


the treaſury, to have execution done upon them for 


the king. See NIHIL. 

CLtxk of the Outlauries, an officer of the common 
pleas, and deputy to the attorney-general, for making 
out all writs of capias utlagatum, after outlawry, to 
which there muſt be the king's attorney's name. 

CLERK of the Paper-effice, an officer belonging to 
the king's bench, whoſe buſineſs is to make up the 
paper-books of ſpecial pleadings in that court. 

\ CLeRK of the Peace, an officer belonging to the ſeſ- 
ſions of the peace, Whole buſineſs is to read indict- 
ments, inrol the proceedings, and draw the proceſs : 
he likewiſe certifies into the king's bench, tranſcripts 
of indictments, outlawries, attainders and convictions 
had before the juſtices of peace, within the time limi- 
ted by ſtatute, under a certain penalty, This office 
is in the gift of the cult rotulorum, and may be exe- 
cuted by = | 

CLERK of the Pells, an officer that belongs to the 
exchequer, whoſe buſineſs is to enter every teller's 
bill into a parchment-roll called pellis receptorum ; and 
to make another roll of payments called pe/lis exituum. 

CLERK of the petty Bag, an officer of the court of 
chancery, whereof there are three, the maſter of the 
rolls being the chief: their buſineſs is to record the 
return of all inquiſitions out of every ſhire; to make 
out patents of cuſtomers, gaugers, comptrollers, &c. 
liberates upon extent of ſtatutes-ſtaple, conge delires 
jor biſhops, ſummons of the nobility, clergy, and bur- 
ere to parliament; and commiſſions directed tb 

nights and others of every ſhire, for aſſeſſing ſubſidies 
ang taxes. : 

CLERK of the Pipe, an officer of the exchequer, who 
having the accounts of all debts due to the king, deli- 
vered out of the remembrancer's office, charges them 
in a great roll folded up like a pipe. He writes out 
warrants to ſheriffs, to levy the ry debts on the goods 
and chattels of the debtors : and if they have no goods, 
then he draws them down to the treaſurer's remem- 
brancer, to write eſtreats againſt their lands. 

CLERK of the Pleas, an — of the exchequer, in 
whoſe office all the officers of the court, having ſpecial 


- Privilege, ought to ſue, or be ſued, in any action. In 


this office alſo actions at law may be proſecuted by 
other perſons, but the plaintiff ought to be tenant or 
debtor to the king, or ſome way accountable to him. 
The under clerks are attorneys in all ſuits. 

CLERKS of the Privy- ſeal, fdur officers that attend 
the lord privy-ſeal, for writing and making out all 
things that are ſent by warrant from the ſignet to the 
privy-ſeal, and to be paſſed the great-ſeal; and like- 
wie to make out privy-ſeals; upon ſpecial occaſions of 
his majeſty's affairs, as for loan of money, or the like. 

CLERK of the Rolls, an officer of the chancery, 
hole buſineſs is to make ſearches after, and copies 
of deeds, officers, &c. 


LERK of the Signet, an officer continually attend- 


w. his majeſty's principal ſecretary, who has the 


5 ody of the privy-ſignet, as well for ſealing the 


ng's private letters, as thoſe grants which pals the 


King's hand by bill ſigned. There are four of theſe 


CLERK, or WRITER, to the Signet, in Scots law. 
See Scors Law, title 3. 

Six .CLERKs, Officers in chancery, next in degree 
below the twelve maſters, whoſe buſineſs is to inrol 
commiſſions, pardons, patents, warrants, &c. which 
paſs the preat-ſeal,; they were anciently clerici, and 
forfeired their places if they married. Theſe are 
alſo attorneys for partics in ſuits depending in the 
court of chancery. 

CLERK of the Treaſury, an officer belonging to the 
court of commorr pleas, who has the charge ot keep- 
ing the records of the court, makes out all records of 
niſi prius, and likewiſe all exemplifications of records 


officers who have their diet at the * table. 


being in the treaſury. He has the fees due for all 


ſearches; and has under him an under-keeper, who 
always keeps one key of the treaſury-door. | 

CLERK of the Warrants, an officer of the common 
pleas, whole bulineſs is to enter all warrants of at- 
torney for plaintiffs and defendants in ſuit ; and to in- 
rol deeds of bargain and ſale, that are acknowledged 
in court, or before a judge, His office is likewile to 
eſtreat into the exchequer all iſſues, fines, eſtreats, 
and amercements, which grow due to the crown in 
that court. | 

CLERMONT, a conſiderable, rich, and populous 
town of France, in Auvergne, with a biſhop's ſee. 
The cathedral, the public ſquares, and the walks, are 
very fine. Here is a bridge naturally formed, as 
they pretend, by the petrifying quality of a fountain. 
E. Long, 3. 18. N. Lat. 45. 47. 

CLEROMANCY, a ſort of divination performed 
by throwing lots, which were generally black and 
white beans, little clods of earth, or pebbles; alſo 
dice, or ſuch like things, diſtinguiſhed by certain cha- 
raters. They caſt the lots into a veſſel, and having 
made ſupplication to the gods to direct them, drew 


them out, and, according to the characters, conjec- 


tured what ſhould happen to them. 

CLERVAL, a town of France, in the Franche 
comte, ſeated on the river Doux, belonging to the 
houſe of Wirtemburg, but depends on the crown of 
France. E. Long. 5. 57. N. Lat. 46. 35. | 

CLERVAUX, one of the moſt celebrated and fineſt 
abbeys of France, in Champagne, five miles from Bar- 
ſur-Aube, and ſeated in a valley ſurrounded with 
woods and mountains, It is the chief of the Ciſter- 
cian order. Here is the famous Ton of St Bernard, 
which will hold 800 tons of wine. Near this abbey 
is a ſmall town. 

CLETHRA, in botany, a genus of the monogynia 
order, belonging to the decandria claſs of plants. 
There is but one ſpecies, viz. the Alnifolia. + This is 
a native of Virginia and Carolina, where it grows in 
moiſt places, and near the ſides of rivulets, riſing near 
eight or ten feet high. The leaves are ſhaped like 
thoſe of the alder-tree, .but longer : theſe are placed 
alternately upon the branches ; the flowers are produ- 
ced in cloſe ſpikes at the extremities of the branches: 
they are white, compoſed of five petals, and have ten 
ſtamina in each, nearly of the {ame length with the 
petals. This is hardy enough to bear the open air in 

Britain, and is one of the moſt beautiful flowering 


ſhrubs. 
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Cleveland ſhrubs. Its ſeaſon is commonly tout the beginnin 
Clift, 


of July ; and, if the ſeaſon is not very hot, there wil 
be part of the ſpikes in beauty till the middle of Sep- 
tember. This ſhrub will thrive beſt in moiſt land, and 
requires a ſheltered ſituation, where it may be de- 
fended from ſtrong winds, which frequently break off 
the branches where they are too much expoſed to 
their violence. It is propagated by layers, but they 
are generally two years before they take 190t. It 
may alſo be propagated by ſuckers, -which are ſent 
out from the roots : if theſe are carefully taken off 
with fibres in the autumn, and planted in a nurſery- 
bed, they will be ſtrong enough in two years to tranſ- 
plant where they are to remain, 

CLEVELAND, a diſtrict in the north riding of 
Yorkſhire in England, from whence the noble family 
of Fitzroy takes the title of Duke. 

CLEVELAND (John), an Engliſh poet of ſome emi- 
nence in his time, who during the civil war under 
Charles I. engaged as a literary champion in the royal 
cauſe againit the parliamentarians. He died in 1658, 
and was much extolled by his party. His works, 
which conſiſt of poems, characters, orations, epiſtles, 
Cc. were printed in octavo in 1677. | 

CLEVES, the duchy of, a province of the circle of 
Weſtphalia, in Germany. It is divided into two parts 
by the Rhine, and is about 40 miles in length from 
eaſt to weſt, and 20 in breadth from north to ſouth. 
It is a fine agreeable country, and pretty populous. 
The towns are, Cleves the capital, Calcar, Gennep, 
Santen, Orſoy, Bureck, and Greit. Theſe lie on the 
left ſide the river. On the right, Duysburg, Wele, 
Rees, and Emmerick. There have been great con- 
teſts about this duchy, but it now belongs to the king 
of Pruſſia. | 

CIEVESõ, a city of Germany, in the duchy of Cleves, 
of which it is the capital. It ſtands upon a pleaſant 
hill, about three miles from the Rhine, with which it 
communicates, by means of a canal which is large 
enough for great barges. The caſtle ſtands upon a 
mountain, and, though old, is very agreeable. Cal- 
viniſts, Lutherans, and Roman Catholics, are all to- 
lerated in this city, E. Long. 5. 36. N. Lat. 51. 40. 

CLIENT), awong the Romans, a citizen who put 
himſelf under the protection of ſome great man, and, 
in reſpect of that relation, was called patron. 

This. patron aſſiſted his client with his protection, 
intereſt, and goods ; and the client gave bis vote for 
his patron, when he 7 any. office tor himſelf or 
his friends. Clients owed reſpect to their patrons, as 
theſe owed them their protection. 


The right of patronage was appointed by Romulus, 


to unite the rich and poor together, in ſuch a manner 
as that one might hve without contempt, and the 
other without envy ; but the condition of a client, in 
courſe of time, became little elle but a moderate 
ſlavery. | 

CLIENT is now uſed for a party in a law-ſuit, who 
has turned over his caule into the hands of a counſel- 
lor or ſollicitor. | 

CLIFFORTIA, in botany; a genus of the poly- 
andria order, belonging to the dicecia claſs of plants, 
There are three ſpecies, all of them natives of Africa; 
ſo require to be kept in a green-houſe when cultivated 
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moderns, who have failed further towar 
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in this country, Their flowers make no great aps 
pearance ; but the plants themſelves are very orna- 
mental evergreens. They grow to the height of four Cl 
or five feet; and are propagated by cuttings, which 
muſt be young ſhoots of five or fix inches length, If 
theſe are planted in pots in ſpring or ſummer, and 
plunged in a hot-bed, they will readily take root. 
They muſt be watered plentifully in ſummer, but very 
{ſparingly in winter. * FRA 

CLIMACTERIC, among phyſicians, (from ci. 
matter, a ladder,) a critical year in a perſon's life, 

According to ſome, this is every ſeventh year; but 
others allow only thoſe years produced by multipying 
7 by the odd number 3, 5, 7, and 9, to be climacteri- 
cal. Theſe years, they ſay, bring with them ſome 
remarkable change with reſpect to health, life, or for- 
tune: the grand climacteric is the 634 year; but 
ſome, making two, add to this the 815 : the other 
remarkable climacterics are the :ü, ar*t, 351, 390, 
and 36th, - 

CLIMATE, Cr1ma, or CLIimE, in geography, a 
part of the ſurface of the earth, bounded by two circles 
parallel to the equator ; and of ſuch a breadth, as that 


the longeſt day in the parallel nearer the pole, exceeds 


the longeſt day in that next the equator by ſome cer- 
tain ſpaces ; viz. half an hour. The word comes 
from the Greek xaya, inclinamentum, an inclination. 

The Beginning of the CLIMATE, is a parallel circle 
wherein the day is the ſhorteſt, The Eud of the 
CLIMATE, is that wherein the day is the longeſt. 
The climates therefore are reckoned from the equator 
to the 'pole ; and are ſo many bands, or zones, ter- 
minated by lines parallel to the equator. : though, in 
ſtrictneſs, there are ſeveral climates in the breadth of 
one zone. Each climate only differs from its conti- 
guous ones, in that the longeſt day in ſummer is longer 
or ſhorter by half an hour in the one place thay in the 
other. As the climates commence from the equator, 
the firſt climate at its beginning has its longeſt day 
preciſely 12 hours long ; at its end, 12 hours and an 
balf : the ſecond, which begins where the firſt ends, 
viz. at 12 hours and an half, ends at 13 hours; and 
ſo of the reſt, as far as the polar circles, where, what 
the geographers call hour-climates terminate, and 
month-climates commence. As an hour-climate is 2 
ſpace compriſed between two parallels of the equator, 
in the firſt of which the longeſt day exceeds that in 
the latter by half an hour ; 18 the month- climate is 4 
ſpace terminated between two circles parallel to the 
polar circles, whoſe longeſt day is longer or ſhorter 
than that of its contiguous one by a month or 30 days. 

The antients, who confined the climates to What 
they imagined the habitable parts of the earth, only 
allowed of ſeven. The firſt they made to paſs througi 
Meroe, the ſecond through Sienna, the third ow 
Alexandria, the fourth through Rhodes, the th 
through Rome, the ſixth through Pontus, and the ſe- 
venth through the mouth of the Boryſthenes. The 
d the poles, 
make 30 climates on each fide ; and, in regard the 
obliquity of the ſphere makes a little difference in the 
length of the longeſt day, inſtead of half an hot, 
ſome of them only make the difference of climates * 


quarter. 0 vulgarly 
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the term climate is beſtowed on any 
TT region differing from another either in 
reſpect of the ſeaſons, the quality of the ſoil, or even 
the manners of the inhabitants; without any regard 
to the length of the longeſt day. Abulfeda, an Ara- 
bic author, diſtinguiſhes the firſt kind of climates by 
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the term real climates, and the latter by that of Climate 
apparent climates, Varenius gives us a table of 30 


climates ; but without any regard to the refraction. 
Ricciolus furniſhes a more accurate one, wherein 


the refractions are allowed for; an abſtract of which 
follows : | 


North | Cont. | South 
Night. | Light. | Night. 


XV 166® 53 314 274 304 1 284 


CLIMAX, or GRA DArlox, in rhetoric, a figure 
wherein the word or expreſſion which ends the firſt 
member of a period begins the ſecond, and fo on; fo 
that every member will make a diſtinct ſentence, ta- 
king its riſe from the next foregoing, till the argument 
and period be beautifully finiſhed z as in the following 
gradation of Dr Tillotſon : © After we have practiſed 
good actions a while, they become ny and when 
they are eaſy, we begin to take pleaſure in them; 
and when they pleaſe us, we do them frequently ; and 
by frequency of acts, a thing grows into a habit ; and 
confirmed habit is a kind of ſecond nature; and ſo far 
as any thing is natural, ſo far it is neceſſary ; and we 
can hardly do otherwiſe ; nay, we do it many times 
when we do not think of it.” 

CLINCH, in the ſea-language, that part of a cable 
which is bended about the ring of the anchor, and then 
ſeized or made faſt. 

CLINCHING, in the — a kind of flight 
caulking uſed at ſea, in a proſpect of foul weather, 
about the poſts : it conſiſts in driving a little oakum 
into their ſeams, to prevent the water coming in at 
them. 

CLINIC, a term applied by the ancient church- hi- 
ſtorians to thoſe who received baptiſm on their death- 
bed. See BapTISM. - 

C:inic Medicine, was particularly uſed for the 
method of viſiting and treating ſick perſons in bed, 
for the more exact diſcovery of all the ſymptoms of 
their diſeaſe. 
 CLINIAS, a Pythagorean philoſopher, and muſician, 
in the 65th Olympiad. He was wont to aſſwage his 
paſſion, being very choleric, by his lyre. 

CLINOPODIUM, FIELD-BASIL ; a genus of the 
gymnoſpermia order, belonging to the didynamia claſs 
of plants, There are ſix * bag all of them herba- 
ceous plants, growing from one to two feet high. 
They are remarkable only for their ſtrong odour, be- 
ing ſomewhat between marjoram and baſil. 

CLIO, in pagan mythology, the daughter of Ju- 
piter and Mnemoſyne, was the muſe who preſided 
over hiſtory. She is generally repreſented under the 
form of a young woman crowned with laurel, holdin 
in her right hand a trumpet, and in her left a book. 

CL1o, in zoology, a genus of inſects belonging to 
the order of vermes molluſca. The body is oblong and 


= for ſwimming ; and it has two membranaceous 
OL, III. 


win gs placed oppoſite to each other. The ſpecies are 


three, principally diſtinguiſhed by the ſhape of their 
vagina, and all natives of the ocean. 

CLIPEUs, in natural hiſtory, a name given to the 
flat depreſſed centroniz, from their reſembling a ſhield. 
See CENTRONIA. 

CLISTHENES, a famous Athenian magiſtrate, the 
author of the mode of baniſhing ambitious citizens, by 
oſtraciſm, or writing their names upon a ſhell : the in- 
tention was patriotic, but it was abuſed like all other 
human inſtitutions ; ſome of the worthieſt citizens of 
Athens being thus exiled. See ATTICA, n? 79; and 
OSTRACISM. He died 510 years before Chriſt. 

CLITOMACHUS the philoſopher, flouriſhed about 
140 years before Chriſt. He was born at Carthage; 

quitted his country at 40 years of age; and went to 
Athens, where he became the diſciple and ſucceſſor of 
Carneades. He compoſed many books, but they are 
all loſt. 

CLITORIA, in botany ; a genus of the decandria 
order, belonging to the diadelphia claſs of plants. 
There are four ſpecies, all, of them herbaceous pe- 
rennials, or annuals, of the kidney-bean kind, grow- 
ing naturally in both the Indies. The ſtalk is climbing, 
lender, and of the height of a man. The leaves are 
winged, placed alternately, and conſiſt of two, three, 
or five pair of lobes, terminated by an odd one. The 
flowers, which are elegant, ſtand ſingly, each on its 
proper foot- ſtalk. They are very large, and gene- 
rally of a deep blue, but ſometimes of a white colour, 
From the fruit of this plant is diſtilled an eye- water. 
The beans reduced to powder, and taken in broth, to 
the quantity of two drachms, prove a fig purge ; 
and Grimmius remarks, in his Labor Cel. that the 
powder of the dried beans, being mixed with the milk 
of the cocoa nut, or with broth, and adminiſtered in 
quantity from one to three drachms, not ny mitigates 
colic pains, but is very uſeful, and much uſed in Cey- 
lon, in all diſorders of the ſtomach and bowels. Theſe 
plants are propagated by ſeeds ; and, in this country, 
muſt be kept continually in a ſtove. 

CLITORIS, in anatomy, is a part of the external 
pudenda, ſituated at the angle which the nymphz form 


with each other *. Like the penis it has an erection, * See Ad- 
and it is thought to be the principal feat of venereal toy, 
pleaſure. The clitoris is of different ſizes in different u“ 372. e. 


women ; but in general it is ſmall, and covered with 
112 the 
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the labia. The preter- naturally enlarged clitoris is 
what conſtitutes an hermaphrodite. When the clito- 
ris is too large, it may be ſo extirpated as to remove 
the e part; but this requires much care, for 
a farther extirpation ſubjects the patient to an involun- 
tary diſcharge of urine. " 

CLITUS, brother to Alexander the Great's nurſe, 
followed that prince in his conqueſts, and ſaved his 
life by cutting off the hand of Roſaces, which: held 
an ax lifted-up ro kill him at the paſſage of the 
Granicus. Alexander, who had a great regard for 
him, ſome time after invited him to ſupper ; when 
Clitus, at the end of the repaſt, being heated with 
wine, diminiſhed the exploits of that prince, in order 
to magnify thoſe of Philip his father. This fo enraged 
Alexander, that he killed him with his own hand ; but 
he was afterwards fo afflicted at it, that he attempted 
his own lite. | 

CLIVE (Robert) lord, ſon of Richard Clive Eſq; of 
Styche near Drayton in Salop, was born in 1725. 
Toward the cloſe of the war in 1741, he was ſent as 
a writer in the Eaſt India ſervice, to Madras; but be- 
ing fonder of the camp than the counpting-houſe, he 
ſoon availed himſelf of an opportunity to exchange 
his pen for a pair of colours. He firſt diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf at the ſiege of Pondicherry in 1748; abted 
under major Laurence at the taking of Devi Cotta in 
Tanjore, who wrote of his military talents in high 
terms; commanded a ſmall party for the taking of 
Arcot, and afterward defended that place againſt the 
French; and performed many other exploits, which, 
conſidering the remoteneſs of the ſcene of action, 
would require a long detail to render ſufficiently in- 
telligible. He was however, in brief, looked upon 
and acknowledged as the man who firſt rouſed his 


countrymen to ſpirited action, and raiſed their repn- 


tation in the Eaſt : fo that when he came over to 
England in 1753, he was preſented, by the court of 
directors, with a rich ſword ſet with diamonds, as an 
acknowledgment of paſt, and an incitement to future, 
ſervices. Captain Clive returned to India in 1755, as 
governor of fort St David, with the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel in the king's troops; when as commander of 
the company's troops, he, in conjunction with admiral 
Watſon, reduced Angria the pirate, and became ma- 
ter of Geria his capital, with all his accumulated trea- 
ſure. On the loſs of Calcutta and the well known 
barbarity of the ſoubah Surajah Dowla, they failed to 
Bengal; where they took fort William, in January 
1757, and colonel Clive defeating the ſoubah's army 
{oon after, accelerated a peace. Surajah Dowla's per- 
tidy, however, ſoon produced freſh hoſtilities, which 
ended in his ruin; he being totally defeated by colonel] 
Clive at the famous battle of Plaſſey. The next day 
the conqueror entered Muxadabad in triumph ; and 
placed Jaffier Ally Cawn, one of the principal gene- 
rals, on the throne : the depoſed ſoubah was ſoon af- 
ter taken, and privately put to death by Jaffier's ſon. 
Admiral Watſon died at Calcutta ; but colonel Clive 
commanded in Bengal the two ſucceeding years : he 
was hononred by the Mogul with the dignity of an 
Omrah of the empire; and was rewarded by the new 
{oubah with a grant of lands, or a jaghire, producing 
27,0001, a-year. In 1760, he returned to England, 
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where he received the unanimous thanks of the com. 

pany, was elected member of parliament for Shrewſ. 

bury, and was raiſed to an Iriſh peerage by the title 

of Lord Clive Baron of Plaſſey. In 1764, freſh diſtur. 

bances taking place in Bengal, lord Clive was eſteem. 

ed the only man qualified to ſettle them, and was ac. 

cordingly again appointed to that preſidency ; after be. 

ing honoured with the order of the Bath, and with 
the rank of major-general. When he arrived in India 

he exceeded the moſt ſanguine expectation, in reſts. 
ring tranquillity to the province without ſtriking 'Y 
blow ; and fixed the higheſt ideas of the Britiſh power 
in the minds of the natives. He returned home in 
1767; and, in 1772, when a parliamentary inquiry 
into the conduct of the Eaſt India company was agi. 
tated, he entered into an able juſtification of himſelf 
in a maſterly ſpeech in the houſe of commons. He 
died ſuddenly towards the cloſe of the year 1774. 

CLOACA:, in antiquity, the common: ſewers of 
Rome, to carry off the dirt and foil of the city into 
the Tiber ; juſtly reckoned among the grand works of 
the Romans. The firſt common ſewer, called Cloaca 
Maxima, was built by Tarquinius, ſome ſay Priſcus, 
others Superbus, of hage blocks of ſtone joined toge- 
ther without any cement, in the manner of the edi- 
tices of thoſe early times; conſiſting of three rows of 
arches one above another, which at length conjoin 
and unite together ; meaſuring in the clear 18 palms 
in height, and as many in width. Under theſe arches 
they rowed in boats; which made Pliny ſay that the 
city was ſuſpended in air, and that they failed beneath 
the houſes. Under theſe arches alſo were ways 
through which carts loaded with hay could paſs with 
eaſe, It began in the Forun Romanum; meaſured 
300 paces in length ; and emptied itſelf between the 
temple of Veita and the Pons Senatorius. There 
were as many principal ſewers as "there were hills, 
Pliny concludes their firmneſs and ſtrength from their 
ſtanding for ſo many ages the ſhocks of earthquakes, 
the fall of houſes, and the vaſt loads and weights mo- 
ved over them. 

CLOACINA, the goddeſs of jakes and common 
ſewers, among the ancient Romans. 

CLOCK, a machine conſtructed in ſuch a manner, 
and regulated by ſuch uniform movements, as to mea- 
ſure time, and all irs ſubdiviſions, with great exactneſs. 

The invention of clocks with wheels.is referred to 
Pacificus, archdeacon of Verona, who lived in the time 
of Lotharius ſon of Louis the Debonnair, on the cre- 
dit of an epitaph quoted by Ughelli, and borrowed by 
him from Panvinius. They were at firſt called noc- 
turnal dials, to diſtinguiſh them from ſun-dials, which 
ſhewed the hour by the ſun's ſhadow. Others aſcribe 
the invention to Boethius, about the year 510. Mr 
Derham makes clock-work of a much older itanding; 
and ranks Archimedes's ſphere mentioned by Clan- 
dian, and that of Poſidonius mentioned by Cicero, 
among the machines of this kind : not that either their 
form or uſe were the ſame with thoſe of ours, but that 
they had their motion from ſome hidden weights cr 
ſprings, with wheels, or pullies, or ſome ſuch clock- 
work principle. But be this as it will, it is certain the 
art of making clocks, ſuch as are now in uſe, Was 


either firſt invented, or at leaſt retrieved, in N 
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about 200 years ago. The water - clocks, or clepſy- 
dræ, and ſun-dials, have both a much better claim to 
antiquity. The French annals mention one of the for- 
mer kind ſent by Aaron, king of Perſia, to Charle- 
magne, about the year 807, which ſeemed to bear 
ſome reſemblance to the modern clocks : it was of 
braſs, and ſhewed the hours by twelve little balls of 
the ſame metal, which fell at the end of each hour, 
and in falling ſtruck a bell and made it ſound, There 
were alſo figures of 12 cavaliers, which at the end of 
each hour came forth at certain apertures or win- 
dows in the ſide of the clock, and ſhut them a- 
gain, Oe. : 

The invention of pendulum-clocks is owing to the 
happy induſtry of the laſt age: the honour of it is diſ- 
puted by Huygens and Galileo. The former, who has 
written a volume on the ſubject, declares it was firſt 
put in praCtice in the year 1657, and the deſcription 
thereof printed in 1658. Becher, de Nova Temporis 
Dimetiendi Theoria, anno 1680, ſtickles for Galileo; 
and relates, though at ſecond-hand, the whole hiſtory 
of the invention; adding, that one Treſler, clock-maker 
to the then father of the grand-duke of Tuſcany, made 
the firſt pendulum-clock at Florence, by direction of 
Galileo Galilei ; a pattern of which was brought into 
Holland, The academy de' I Cimento ſay expreſsly, that 
the application of the pendulum to the movement of a 
clock was firſt propoſed by Galileo, and ſirſt put in prac- 
tice by his ſon Vincenzo Galilei, in 1649. Be the inven- 
tor who he will, it is certain the invention never flou- 
riſhed till it came into Huygens's hands, who inſiſts on 
it, that if ever Galileo thought of ſuch a thing, he ne- 


ver brought it to any degree of perfection. The firſt 


pendulum-clock made in England, was in the year 
1622, by Mr Fromantil a Dutchman. 

Amongſt the modern clocks, thoſe of Straſburg and 
Lyons are very eminent for the richneſs of their fur- 
niture, and the variety of their motions and figures. 
In the firſt, a cock claps his wings, and proclaims the 
hour; the angel opens a door, and ſalutes the virgin; 
and the holy Spirit deſcends on her, Cc. In the ſe- 
cond, two horſemen encounter, and beat the hour on 
each other : a door opens, and there appears on the 
theatre- the virgin, with Jeſus Chriſt in her arms ; the 
magi, with their retinue, marching in order, and pre- 
lenting their gifts ; two trumpeters ſounding all the 


While to proclaim the proceſſion, Theſe, however, 


are excelled by two lately made by Engliſh artiſts, and 
intended as a preſent from the Eaſt India company to 
the emperor of China. The clocks we {peak of are 
in the form of chariots, in which are placed, in a fine 
attitude, a lady, leaning her right hand upon a part of the 
chariot, under which is a clock of curious workman- 
Ihip, little larger than a ſhilling, that ſtrikes and re- 
peats, and goes eight days. Upon her finger ſits a 
bird finely modelled, and ſet with diamonds and ru- 
bies, with its wings expanded in a flying poſture, and 
actually flutters for a conſiderable time on touching a 
diamond button below it; the body of the bird (which 
contains part of the wheels that in a manner give life 
to it) is not the bigneſs of the 16th part of an inch. 
The lady holds in her left hand a gold tube not much 
ticker than a large pin, on the top of which is a 
ſmall round box to which a circular ornament ſet with 
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diamonds not larger than a ſixpence is fixed, which Clock. 


goes round near three hours in a conſtant regular mo- 
tion. Over the lady's head, ſupported by a ſmall 
fluted pillar no bigger than a quill, is a double um- 
brella, under the largeſt of which a bell is fixed at a 
c lerable diſtance from the clock, and ſeems to 
hav. no connection with it; but from which a 
communication is ſecretly conveyed to a hammer, 
that regularly ſtrikes the hour, and repeats the ſame 
at pleaſure, by touching a diamond button fixed 
to the clock below. At the feet of the lady is a gold 
dog ; before which from the point of the chariot are 
two birds fixed on ſpiral ſprings ; the wings and fea- 
thers of which are ſet with ſtones of various colours, 
and appear as if flying away with the chariot, which, 
from another ſecret motion, is contrived to run in a 
ſtraight, circular, or any other direction; a boy that 
lays hold of the chariot behind, ſeems alſo to puſh ir 
forward. Above the umbrella are flowers, and orna- 
ments of pearls, rubies, and other precious ſtones ; 
and it terminates with a flying dragon ſet In the ſame 
manner. The whole is of gold, moſt curiouſly exe- 
cuted, and embelliſhed with gold, rubies, and pearls. 

Of the Mechaniſm of CLocks, and how they meaſure 
Time. The firſt figure of Plate LXXX is a profile of 
a clock: P is a weight that is ſuſpended by a rope that 
winds about the cylinder or barrel C, which is fixed 
upon the axis 4 4; the pivots 6 6 go into holes made 
in the plates TS, T'S, in which they turn freely. Theſe 
plates are made of braſs or iron, and are connected 
by means of feur pillars ZZ.; and the whole together 
is called the frame. | 

The weight P, if not reſtrained, would neceſſarily 
turn the barrel C with an uniform accelerated motion, 
in the ſame manner as if the weight was falling freely 
from a height. But the barrel is furniſhed with a rat- 
chet wheel K K, the right ſide of whoſe teeth ſtrikes 
againſt the click, which is fixed with a ſcrew to the 
wheel D D, as repreſented in fig. 2. ſo that the action 
of the weight is communicated to the wheel DD, the 
tecth of which act upon the teeth of the {mall wheel 
d which turns upon the pivots c c. This communica- 
tion of the teeth of one wheel with another, is called 
engrenage or pitching; and a ſmall wheel, like d, is 
called a pinion. 

The wheel E E is fixed upon the axis of the pinion 
d; and the motion communicated to the wheel DD 
by the weight is tranſmitted to the pinion d, conſe- 
quently to the wheel E E, as likewiſe to the pi- 
nion e, and wheel FF, which moves the pinion , upon 
the axis of which the crown or balance wheel G H is 
fixed. The pivots of the pinion f play in holes of the 
plates LM which are fixed horizontally to the plates 
TS. In a word, the motion begun by the weight is 
tranſmitted from the wheel G H to the palettes I K, 
which communicates its motion, by means of the fork 
U rivetcd on the palettes, to the pendulum A B, 
which is ſuſpended upon the hook A. The pendulum 
A B deſcribes, round the point A, an arc of a circle 
alternately going and returning. If then the pendu- 
lum be once put in motion by a puſh of the hand, the 
weight of the pendulum at B will make it return upon 
itſelt, and it will continue to go alternately backward 


and forward till the reſiſtance of the air upon the pen- 
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deſtroys the original impreſſed force. But as, at every 
vibration of the pendulum, the teeth of the balance- 
wheel G H act ſo upon the palettes IK, (the pivots 
upon the axis of theſe palettes play in two holes of tlie 
potence t,) that after one tooth H has communicated 
motion to the palette K, that tooth eſcapes ; then the 
oppoſite tooth G acts upon the palette I, and eſcapes 
in the ſame manner; and thus each tooth of the 
wheel eſcapes the palettes I, K, after having commu- 
nicated their motion to the palettes in ſuch a manner 
that the pendulum, inſtead of being ſtopt, continues 
ro move. | 

The wheel E E revoles in an hour ; the pivot c of 
this wheel paſſes through the plate, and is continued 
to r; upon the pivot is a wheel NN with a long 
ſocket faſtened in the centre ; upon the extremity of 
this ſocket r the minute-hand is fixed. The wheel 
NN acts upon the wheel O; the pinion of which, p, 
acts upon the whecl g g, fixed upon a ſocket which 
turns along with the wheel N. This wheel gg makes 
its revolution in 12 hours, upon the barrel of which 
the hour-hand is fixed. 

From the above deſcription it is eaſy to ſee, 1. That 
the weight 2 turns all the wheels, and at the ſame 
zime continues the motion of the pendulum. 2. That the 
quickneſs of the motion of the wheels is determined 
by that of the pendulum. 3. That the wheels point 
out the parts of time divided by the uniform motion of 
the pendulum. | 

When the cord upon which the weight is ſuſpend- 
ed is entirely run down from off the barrel, it is wound 
up again by means of a key, which goes on the ſquare 
end of the arbor at Q, by turning it in a contrary di- 


retion from that in which the weiglit deſcends. For 


this purpoſe, the inclined fide of the teeth of the wheel 
R (fig. 2.) removes the click C, ſo that the ratchet- 
wheel R turns while the wheel D is at reſt : but as 
ſoon as the cord it wound up, the click falls in be- 
tween the teeth of the wheel D, and the right ſide of 
the teeth again act upon the end of the click, which 
obliges the wheel D to turn along with the barrel ; 
and the ſpring A keeps the crank between the teeth 
of the ratchet-wheel R. | 

We ſhall now explain how time is meaſured by the 
motion of the pendulum ; and how the wheel E, upon 
the axis of which the minute-hand is fixed, makes but 
one preciſe revolution in an hour. The vibrations of 
a pendulum are performed in a ſhorter or longer time 
in proportion to the length of the pendulum itſelf. A 
pendulum of 3 feet 82 French lines in lenth, makes 


| 3600 vibrations in an hour: 7. e. each vibration is per- 


formed in a ſecond of time, and for that reaſon it is 
called a /econd perdulum. But a pendulum of 9 inches 
2: French lines makes 7200 vibrations in an hour, or 
two vibrations in a ſecond of time, and is called a Hf. 
ſecond pendulum. Hence, in conſtructing a wheel 
whoſe revolution muſt be performed in a given time, 
the time of the vibrations of the pendulum which re- 
gulates its motion muſt be conſidered. Suppoſing, 
then, that the pendulum AB makes 7200 vibrations in 
an hour, let us conſider how the whcel E ſhall take up 
an hour in making one revolution, This entirely 
depends on the number of teeth in the wheels and 
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pinions. If the balance - wheel conſiſts of 30 teeth, cho. 


it will turn once in the time that the pendu- 
lum makes 60 vibrations: for at every turn of the 
Wheel, the ſame tooth acts once on the palette I, and 
once on the palette K, which occaſions two ſeparate 
vibrations in the pendulum ; and the wheel havin 30 
teeth, it occaſions twice 30, or 60 vibrations. Come 
ſequently, this wheel mnſt perform 120 revolutions 
in an hour; becauſe 60 vibrations, which it occa- 
ſions at every revolution, are contained 120 times 
in 7200, the number of vibrations performed by the 
pendulum in an hour. Now, in order to determine 
the number of teeth for the wheels E F, and their Pini« 
ons e f, it muſt be remarked, that one revolution of 
the wheel E muſt turn the pinion e as many times as 
the number of teeth in the pinion is contained in the 
number of teeth in the wheel. Thus, if the wheel E 
contains 72 teeth, and the pinion e 6, the pinion will 
make 12 revolutions in the time that the wheel makes 
I ; for each tooth of the wheel drives forward a tooth 
of the pinion, and when the 6 teeth of the pinion are 
moved, a complete revolution is performed ; but the 
wheel E has by that time only advanced 6 teeth, and 
has ſtill 66 to advance before its revolatiorf be com- 
pleated, which will occaſion 11 more revolutions of 
the pinion. For the fame reaſon, the wheel F ha- 
ving 60 teeth, and the pinion f 6, the pinion will 
make 10 revolutions while the wheel performs one. 
Now, the wheel F being turned by the pinion e, makes 
12 revolutions for one of the wheel E; and the pi- 
nion F makes 10 revolutions for one of the wheel F; 
conſequently, the pinion f performs 10 times 12 or 
I20 revolutions in the time the wheel E performs one. 
But the wheel G, which is turned by the pinion f, oc- 
caſions 60 vibrations in the pendulum each time it 
turns round; conſequently the wheel G occaſions 60 
times 120 or 7200 vibrations of the pendulum while 
the wheel E performs one revolution; but 7200 is 
the number of vibrations made by the pendulum in an 
hour, and conſequently the wheel E performs but one 
revolution in an hour; and fo of the reſt. 

From this reaſoning, it is eaſy to diſcover how 2 


clock may be made to go for any length of time with- 


out being wound up: 1. By increaſing the number of 
teeth in the wheels. 2. By diminiſhing the number of 
teeth in the pinions. 2. By increaſing the length of 
the cord that ſuſpends the weight : and laſtly, by add- 
ing to the number of wheels and pinions. But, in 
proportion as the time is augmented, if the weight 
continues the ſame, the force which it communicates 
to the laſt wheel G H will be diminiſhed. 

It only remains to take notice of the number of 
teeth in the wheels which turn the hour and minute 
hands. 

The wheel E performs one revolution in an hour; 
the wheel NN, which is turned by the axis of the 
wheel E, muſt likewiſe make only one revolution in 
the ſame time ; and the minute-hand is fixed to the 
barrel of this wheel. The wheel N has 30 teeth, and 
acts upon the wheel O, which has likewiſe 30 teeth, 
and the ſame diameter ; conſequently the wheel O 
takes one hour to a revolution: now the wheel O car- 
ries the pinion p, which has 6 teeth, and which acts 


upon the wheel 44 of 72 teeth; conſequently __—_ 
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nion þ makes 12 revolutions while the wheel gg makes 
one, and of courſe the heel gg takes 12 hours to one 
revolution; and upon the barrel of this wheel the 
hour - hand is fixed. We ſhall conclude with remark- 
ing, that all that has been ſaid here concerning the re- 
volutions of the wheels, Cc. is equally apphcabte to 
watches as to clocks. See the article WATCH, to 
which the other figures on the plate relate. | 
CLODIUS (Publius), the Roman ſenator ; a facti- 
ous citizen, whoſe party became very powerful in 
Rome, and procured the baniſhment of Cicero*. He 
was killed on the Appian way by one of Milo's ſer- 
yants, 53 years before Chriſt, : 
CLOGHER, an epiſcopal town of Ireland, in the 
county of Tyrone, and province of Ulſter, It ſends 
two members to parliament. W. Long. 7. 30. N. 
Lat. 54. 16. | | | 
CLOISTER, (Clauſtrum,) a habitation ſurrounded 
with walls, and inhabited by canons or religious, &c. 
In a more general ſenſe, cloiſter is uſed tor a mo- 
naſtery of religious of either ſex. In a more reſtrain- 
ed ſenle, cloiſter is uſed for the principal part of a re- 
gular monaſtery, conſiſting of a ſquare built around; 
ordinarily between the church, the chapter-houſe, and 
the refectory; and over which is the dormitory. The 
cloiſters ſerved for ſeveral purpoſes in the ancient mo- 
naſteries. Petrus Bleſenſis oblerves, that it was here 
the monks held their lectures: the lecture of morali- 
ty at the north- ſide, next the church; the ſchool on 
the weſt, and the chapter on the eaſt; ſpiritual medi- 
tation, &c. being reſerved for the church. Lanfranc 
oblerves, that the proper uſe of the cloiſter was for 
the monks to meet in, and converſe together, at cer- 
tain hours of the day. 
The form of the cloiſter was ſquare ; and it had its 
name clauſtrum, from claude, I ſhut or cloſe ;” as 
being incloſed on its four ſides with buildings. Hence, 
in architecture, a building is {till {aid to be in form of 
a cloiſter, when there are buildings on each of the four 
ſides of the court. | 
CLOSE, in heraldry. When any bird is drawn in 
a coat of arms with its wings cloſe down about it, 
. e. not diſplayed), and in a ſtanding poſture ; they 
blazon it by this word c/o/? but if it be flying, they 
call it volaut. See VOLANT. 
Cros, in muſic. See CADENCE. 
CLose-Hauled, in navigation, the general arrange- 
ment or trim of a ſhip's fails when ſhe endeavours to 
make a progreſs in the neareſt direction poſſible to- 
Wards that point of the compaſs from which the wind 
blows. In this manner of failing, the keel commonly 
makes an angle of ſix points with the line of the wind ; 
but !loops and ſome other ſmall veſſels are ſaid to (ail 
almoſt a point nearer. All veſſels, however, are ſup- 
poſed to make nearly a point of lee - way when cloſe- 
hauled, even when they have the advantage of a good 
alling breeze and {mooth water. The angle of lee- 
Way, however, increaſes in proportion to the increaſe 
& the wind and fea. In this diſpoſition of the ſails, 
cy are all extended ſideways on the ſhip, ſo that 


— wind, as it croſſes the ſhip obliquely toward the 


th 


direction, the effort of it to make the ſhip advance 
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fend themſelves. 


ern from forwards, may fill their cavities. But as 
current of winds alſo enters the fails in an oblique 
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is conſiderably diminiſhed : ſhe will therefore make Clo 

the leaſt progreſs when ſailing in this manner. The 2 15 5 
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ſhip is ſaid to be cloſe-hauled, becauſe at this time her 
tacks, or lower corners of the principal ſails, are drawn 
clole down to her ſide to windward, the ſheets haul- 
ed cloſe-aft, and all the bow-lines drawn to their 
greateſt extenſion to keep the ſails ſteady. 

CLoOSE-Qwarters, certain ſtrong barriers of wood, 
ſtretching acroſs a merchant-ſhip in ſeveral places. 
They are uſed as places of retreat when a ſhip is 
boarded by her adverſary, and are therefore fitted 
with {eyeral ſmall loop-holes through which to fire 
the ſmall arms, and thereby annoy the enemy and de- 
They are likewiſe furniſhed with 
ſeveral caiſons called powder-cheſls, which are fixed 
upon the deck, and filled with powder, old-nails, &c. 
and may be fired at any tim? from the cloſe- quarters 
upon the boarders. 

We have known an Engliſh merchant-ſhip of 16 Falconer's 
guns, and 3 fitted with cloſe · quarters, defeat Pier. of the 
the united efiorts of three French privateers who n 
boarded her in the laſt war, after having engaged at 
ſome diſtance nearly a day and a half. with very 
few intervals of reſt. Two of the cruiſers were 
equipped with twelve guns each, and the other with 
eight. The French ſailors were, after boarding, ſo 
much expoſed to continued fire of muſquetry and 
cochorns charged with grenadoes, that a dreadful 
ſcene of carnage enſued, in which the decks were 
{oon covered with the dead bodies of the enemy, ſe- 
veral of which the boarders, in their hurry to eicape, 
had left behind. | 

CLOT-z1RD; a ſpecies of FRINGILLA. 

CLOTH, in commerce, a manufacture made of 
wool, wove in the loom. 

Cloths are of divers qualities, fine or courſe. The 

goodneſs of cloth, according to ſome, conſiſts in the 
tollowing particulars. 1. That the wool be of a good 
quality, and well dreſſed, 2. It muſt be equally ſpun, 
carefully obſerving that the thread of the warp be 
finer and better twiſted than that of the wouf. 3. The 
cloth muſt be well wrought, and beaten on the loom, 
ſo as to be every where equally compact. 4 The 
wool muſt not be finer at one end of the piece than in 
the reſt, 5. The liſts muſt be ſufficiently ſtrong, of 
the ſame length with the ſtuff, and mult conſiſt of 
good wool, hair, or oftrich-feathers ; or, what is {till 
better, of Daniſh dog's hair. 6. The cloth mult be 
free ſrom knots, and other imperfections. 7. It muſt 
be well ſcoured with fuller's earth, well fulled with 
the beſt white ſoap, and afterwards waſhed in clear 
water. 8. The hair or nap mult be well drawn out 
with the teazel, without being too much opened, 
9. It muſt be ſhorn cloſe without making it thread-bare. 
10. It muſt be well dried. 11, It muſt not be ten- 
ter- ſtretched, to force it to its juſt dimenſions. 12. It 
muſt be preſſed cold, not hot preſſed, the latter being 
very injurious to woolen cloth. 

Manufacturing of white Cloths which are intended for 
dyeing. The beſt wool for the manufacturing of cloths 
are thoſe of England and Spain, eſpecially thoſe of 
Lincolnſhire and Segovia. To uſe thoſe wools to the 


beſt advantage, they muſt be ſcoured, by putting 
K. ſomewhat more than luke warm, 
compoſed 


them into a 
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9 
compoſed of tliree parts fair water, and one of urine. 
After the wool has continued long enough in the liquor 
to ſoak, and diſſolve the greaſe, it is drained and well 
waſhed in running water. When it feels dry, and 
has no ſmell but the natural one of the ſheep, it is ſaid 
to be duly ſcoured. 

After this, it is hung to dry in the ſhade ; the heat 
of the ſun making it harſh and inflexible : when dry, 
it is beat with rods upon hurdles of wood, or on cords, 
to cleanſe it from duſt and the groſſer filth; the 
more it is thus beat and cleanſed, the ſofter it becomes, 
and the better for ſpining. After beating, it muſt be 
well picked, to free ir trom the reſt of the filth that 
had eſcaped the rods. 

It is now in a proper condition to be oiled, and 
carded on large iron cards placed ſlopewiſe. Olive 
oil is eſteemed the beſt for this purpoſe : one fifth of 
which ſhould be uſed for the wool intended for the 
woof, and a ninth for that deſigned for the warp. 
After the wool has been well oiled, it is given to the 
{pinners, who firſt card it on the knee with {mall fine 
cards, and then ſpin it on the wheel, obſerving to 
make the thread of the warp ſmaller by one third 
than that of the woof, and much compacter twiſted, 

The thread thus ſpun, is reeled, and made into 
ſkeins, That deſigned for the woof is wound on little 
tubes, pieces of paper, or ruſhes, fo diſpoſed as that 
they may be ealily put in the eye of the ſhuttle. That 
for the warp is wound on a kind of large wooden 
bobbins, to diſpoſe it for warping. When warped, 
it is ſtiffened with ſize ; the beſt of which is that made 
of ſhreds of parchment; and when dry, is given to the 
weavers, who mount it on the loom, 

The warp thus mounted, the weavers, who are two 
to each loom, one on each fide, tread alternately on 
the treddle, firſt on the right ſtep, and then on the 
left, which raiſes and lowers the threads of the warp 
equally ; between which they throw tranverſely the 
ſhuttle from the one to the other: and every time 
that the ſhuttle is thus thrown, and a thread of the 
woof inſerted within the warp, they ſtrike it conjunct- 
ly with the ſame frame, wherein is faſtened the comb 
or reed, between whole teeth the threads of the warp 
are paſſed, repeating the ſtroke as often as is neceſ- 
ſary. | 

The weavers having continned their work till the 
whole warp is filled with the woof, the cloth is fi- 
niſhed; it is then taken oft the loom by unrolling it 
from the beam whereon it had been rolled in propor- 
tion as it was wove; and now given to be cleanſed of 


the knots, ends of threads, ſtraws, and other filth, 


which is done with 1ron nippers. 

In this condition it is carried to the fullery, to be 
ſcoured with urine, or a kind of potter's clay, well 
iteeped in water, put along with the cloth in the 


trough wherein it is fulled. The cloth being again 


cleared from the earth or urine, is returned to the 
former hands to have the leſſer filth, ſmall ſtraws, Cc. 
taken off as before: then it is returned to the fuller 
to be beat and fulled with hot water, wherein a ſui- 
table quantity of ſoap has been diſſolved; after ful- 
ling, it is taken out to be {moothed, or pulled by the 


iiſts lengthwiſe, to take out the wrinkles, crevices, &c. 


The ſmoothing is repeated every two hours, till 
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the fulling be finiſhed, and the cloth bronght to its 
proper breadth : after which it is waſhed in clear wa. 
ter, to purge it of the ſoap, and given wet to the 
carders to raiſe the hair or nap on the right ſide with 
the thiſtle or weed. After this preparation the cloth. 
worker takes the cloth, and gives it its firſt cut or 
ſhearing: then the carders reſume it, and after wet. 
ting, give it as many more courſes with the teazle 
as the quality of the ſtuff requires, always obſerving 
to begin againſt the grain of the hair, and to end 
with it; as alſo to begin with a ſmoother thiſtle, pro- 
ceeding till with one ſharper and ſharper, as far as 
the ſixth degree. 

After thele operations, the cloth being dried, is re- 
turned to the cloth-worker, who ſheers it a ſecond 
time, and returns it to the carders, who repeat thcir 
operation as before, till the nap be well ranged on 
the ſurface of the cloth, from one end of the piece to 
the other, | 

The cloth thus wove, ſcoured, napped, and ſhorn, 
is ſent to the dyer; when dyed, it is waſhed in fair 
water, and the worker takes it again wet as it is, 
lays the nap with a bruſh on the table, and hangs it 
on the tenters, where it is ſtretched both in length 
and breadth ſufficiently to ſmooth it, ſet it ſquare, 
and bring it to its proper dimenſions, without ſtrain- 
ing it too much; obſerving ro bruſh it afreſh, the 
way of the nap, while a little moiſt, on the tentors. 

When quite dry, the cloth is taken off the tenters, 
and bruſhed again on the table, to finiſh the laying of 
the = & after which it is folded, and laid cold under 
a preſs, to make it perfectly ſmooth and even, and 
give it a gloſs. 

Laſtly, the cloth being taking out of the preſs, and 
the papers, Cc. for oloſſing it removed, it is in a con- 
dition for ſale or uſe. With regard to the manufac- 
ture of mixt cloths, or thoſe wherein the wools are 
firſt dyed, and then mixt, {pun and wove of the co- 
lours intended, the proceſs, except what relates to 
the colour, is moſtly the ſame with that juſt repre- 
ſented. 

Crorh made from Vegetable Filamenis. See BARK 
and FILAMENTS. 

Incombuſtibl: CrotTn. See ASBESTOS, 

CLOUD, a collection of yapours ſuſpended in the 
atmoſphere. 

That the clouds are formed from the aqueous va- 


but it is no eaſy matter to account for the long conti- 
nuance of ſome very opake clouds without diffolving 3 
or to give a reaſon why the vapours, when they have 
once begun to condenſe, do not continue to do ſo till 
they at laſt fall to the ground in the form of rain or 
ſnow, Cc. Under the article BAROMETER, u“ 23. 
we have hinted at the general cauſe of the formation 
of clouds, namely, a {ſeparation of the latent heat 
from the water whereof the vapour is compoſed. 
The conſequence of this ſeparation, as is undeniably 
proved by Dr Black, mul: be the condenſation of that 
vapour, in ſome degree at leaſt: in ſuch caſe, 1. 
will firſt appear as a ſmoke, miſt, or fog; which, ! 
interpoſed betwixt the ſun and earth, will form a cloud; 


and, the ſame cauſes continuing to act, the cloud W| 
produce ; 


Cauſe 


pours which before were fo cloſely united with the 15 
atmoſphere as to be inviſible, is univerſally allowed: | 


Clog, 


| 
Cloud, 


Cloud 


\ 
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cual. produce rain or ſnow. But though the ſeparation of 
this latent heat in a certain degree is the immediate 
canſe of the formation of clouds, the remote cauſe, 
or the changes produced in the atmoſphere, whereby 
ſuch a ſeparation may be induced, are much more 
difficult to be diſcovered, In common obſervation, 
we ſee that vapour is moſt powerfully condenſed by 
cold ſubſtances, ſuch as metals, water, Cc. But cold 
alone cannot in all caſes cauſe the condenſation of the 
armoſpherical vapours, otherwiſe the nights behoved 
to be always foggy or cloudy, owing to the vapours, 
raiſed throughout the day by the heat of the ſun, being 
condenſed by the ſuperior coldneſs of the night. Great 
rains will happen in very warm weather, when the 
union of the vapours with the atmoſphere ought ra- 
tber to be promoted than diſſolved, if cold was the 
only agent in their condenſation. The ſerenity of the 
atmoſphere, alſo, in the moſt ſevere froſts, abundant- 
ly ſhews that ſome other cauſe beſides mere heat or 
cold is concerned in the formation of clouds, and con- 
denſation of the atmoſpherical vapours. 

The electric fluid is now ſo generally admitted as 
an agent in all the great operations of nature, that it 
is no wonder to find the formation of clouds attributed 
to it. This hath accordingly been given by S. Bec- 
caria as the cauſe of the formation of all clouds what- 
ſoever, whether of thunder, rain, hail, or ſnow. 
The firſt, he thinks, are produced by a very great 
power of electricity, and the others by one more mo- 
derate. But though it is certain that all clouds, or 
even fogs and rain, are eleQrified in ſome degree, it 
ſtill remains a queſtion, whether the clouds are form- 
ed in conſequence of the vapour whereof they are 
compoſed being firſt electrified, or whether they be- 
come electrified in conſequence of its being firit ſe- 
parated from the atmoſphere, and in ſome meaſure 
condenſed. This hath not yet, as far as we know, 
been aſcertained by the experiments of Beccaria, or 
any other perſon, and indeed, notwithſtanding the 
multitude of electrical diſcoveries that have lately been 
made, there ſeems to be little or no foundation for 
aſcertaining it. Electricity is known to be in many 
caſes a promoter of evaporation ; but no experiments 
have yet been brought to prove, that electrified air 
parts with its moiſture more readily than ſuch as 
is not electrified ; ſo that, till the properties of elec- 
trified air are farther inveſtigated, it is impoſſible to 
lay down any rational theory of the formation. of 
clouds upon this principle. , | 
But whether the clouds are produced, i. e. the in- 

* viſible vapours floating in the atmoſphere condenſed 
lo as to become viſible, by means of electricity, or not, 
it is certain that they do contain the electric fluid in 
prodigious and inconceivable quantities, and many very 
terrible and deſtructive phenomena have been occa- 
toned by clouds very highly electrified. The moſt 
N extraordinary inſtance of this kind, perhaps, on record, 
ll happened in the iſland of Java in the Eaſt Indies in 
n elec Auguſt 1772. On the 11* of that month, at mid- 
Kd doug might, a bright cloud was obſerved covering a moun- 
% tam in the diſtrict called Cheribon, and at the ſame 
me ſeveral reports were heard like thoſe of a gun. 
The people who dwelt on the upper parts of the 
mountain not being able to fly faſt enough, a great 
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part of the cloud, almoſt three leagues in circumfe - Cloud - 

rence, detached itielf under them, and was ſeen at a 

diſtance riſing and falling like the waves of the ſea, and 

emitting globes of fire ſo luminous, that the night be- 

came as clear as day. The effects of it were aſtoniſh- 

ing: every thing was deſtroyed for ſeven leagues round; 

the houles were demoliſhed ; plantations were buried in 

the earth; and 2140 people loſt their lives, beſides 1500 

head. of cattle, and a vaſt number of horſes, goats, S-. 6 
Another inſtance of a very deſtructive cloud, the elec- By another 

tric qualities of which will at preſent ſcarcely be doubt- - = —_ 

0 aids 


ed, is related by Mr Brydone, in his tour through 
Malta. It appeared on the 29th of October 1757. 
About three quarters of an hour after midnight, there 
was ſeen to the {outh-weſt of the city of Melita, a 
great black cloud, which, as it approached, changed its 
colour, till at laſt it became like a flame of fire mixed 
with black ſmoke. A dreadful noiſe was heard on its 
approach, which alarmed the whole city. It paſled 
over the port, and came firſt on an Eugliſh ſhip, which 
in an inſtant was torn in pieces, and nothing left but 
the hulk ; part of the maſts, ſails, and cordage, were 
carried to a conſiderable diſtance along with the cloud. 
The ſmall boats and felloques that fell in its way were 
all broken to pieces and ſunk. The noiſe increaſed 
and became more frightful. A centinel terrified at its 
approach ran into his box ; but both he and it were 
lifted up and carried into the fea, where he periſhed. 
It then traverſed a conſiderable part of the city, and 
laid in ruins almoſt every thing that ſtood in its way. 
Several houſes were laid level with the ground, and 
it did not leave one ſteeple in its paſſage. The bells 
of ſome of them, together with the ſpires, were car- 
ried. to a conſiderable diſtance ; the roofs of the 
churches demoliſhed and beat down, &c. It went off 
at the north-eaſt point of the city, and, demoliſhing 
the light-houſe, is ſaid to have mounted up into the 
air with a frightful noiſe ; and paſled over the ſea to 
Sicily, where it tore up ſome trees, and did other da- 
mage ; but nothing conſiderable, as its fury had been 
moſtly ſpent at Malta. The number of killed and 
wounded amounted to near 200; and the loſs of ſhip- 
ping, Cc. was very conſiderable, See HURRICANE, 
and WHIRLWIND. 4g 

The effects of thunder-ſtorms, and the vaſt quantity 
of electricity collected in the clouds which produce 
theſe ſtorms, are ſo well known, that it is ſuperftuous 
to mention them. It appears, however, that even 
theſe clouds are not ſo highly electrified as to produce 
their fatal effects on thoſe who are immerſed in them. 
It is only the diſcharge of part of their electricity up- 
on ſuch bodies as are either not electrified at all, or 
not ſo highly electrified as the cloud, that does all the 5 
miſchief. We have, however, only the following in- Inftance of 
ſtance on record, of any perſon's being immerſed in duo people 
the body of a thunder-cloud. Profeſſor Sauſſure, and involved in 

, a thunder» 

young Mr Jalabert, when travelling over one of the ud. 
high Alps, were caught among clouds of this kind; 
and to their aſtoniſiment found their bodies ſo full of 
electrical fire, that ſpontaneous flaſhes darted from 
their fingers with a crackling noiſe, and the {ame kind 
of ſenſation as when ſtrongly electrified by art. g 

The height of clouds in general is not great; the Height of 
ſummits of very high mountains being commonly 1 the clouds. 

ee 
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Cloud free from them; as Mr Brydon experienced in his jour- 
e ney up mount Atna : but thoſe which are moſt high- 
yo ly electrified deſcend loweſt, their height being often 
not above ſeven or eight hundred yards above the 


ground; nay, ſometimes thunder-clouds appear actu- 
See Thun. ally to touch the ground with one of their edges *; 


der. but the generality of clouds are ſuſpended at the height 


- of a mile, or little more, above the earth. Some, 
however, have imagined them to riſe to a molt incre- 
dible and extravagant height. Maignan of Tholouſe, 
in his treatiſe of Perſpective, p. 93, gives an account 
of an exceediny bright little cloud that appeared at 
midnight in the month of Auguſt, which ſpread itſelf 
almoſt as far as the zenith. He ſays that the ſame 
thing was allo obſerved at Rome; and from thence 
concludes, that the cloud was a collection of vapours 
raiſed beyond the projection of the earth's ſhadow, 
and of conſequence illuminated by the beams of the 
fun. This, however, can by no means be credited; 
and it is much more probable that this cloud owed its 
ſplendor to electricity, than to the reflection of the 

3 ſolar beams. 

Their verk In the evenings after ſun-ſet, and mornings before 
keoPrewes, f. ſun-riſe, we often ebſerve the clouds tinged with 
yy beautiful colours, They are moſtly red; ſometimes 
orange, yellow, or purple; more rarely bluiſh; and ſel- 
om or ever green. The reaſon of this variety of 
colours, according to Sir Iſaac Newton, is the different 
ſize of the globules into which the vapours are con- 
denſed. This is controverted by Mr Melville, who 
thinks that the clouds reflect the ſun's light preciſely 
as It is tranſmitted to them through the atmoſphere. 
This reflects the moſt refrangible rays in the preateſt 
quantity; and therefore ought to tranſmit the feaſt re- 
trangible ones, red, orange, and yellow, to the clouds, 
which accordingly appear moſt uſually of thoſe co- 
lours, In this opinion he was greatly confirmed by 
obſerving, when he was in Switzerland, that the 
- ſnowy ſummits of the Alps turned more and more 
reddiſh after ſun- ſet, in the ſame manner as the clouds: 
and he imagines that the ſemi-tranſparency of the 
clouds, and the obliquity of their ſituation, tend to 
make the colours in them much more rich and copious 

than thoſe on the tops of ſnowy mountains. 

CLOVES, in butany. See CARYOPHYLLUS. 

CLOVE- TREE, in botany. See CARYOPHYLLUS. 

CLove, a term uſed in weights of wool. Seven 
pounds make a clove. In Eſſex, eight pounds of 
cheele and butter go to the clove. 

CLove July-flower. See DIANTHUS., 

CLOVER-GRrass, in botany. See TrIrotium; 
and AGRICULTURE, 19 133 —135. ' 

CLOVIS I. was the real founder of the French 
monarchy. For he was the firſt conqueror of the ſe- 
veral provinces of Gaul poſſeſſed before his time by 
the Romans, Germans and Goths : theſe he united to 
the then ſcanty dominions of France, removed the 
ſeat of government from Sciſſons to Paris, and made 
this the capital of his new kingdom. He died in 5rr, 


JU" 


in the 46th year of his age, and 3I** of his reign, 


Sce ( Hiſt. of ) FRANCE. | 

CLOYNE, a city and biſhop's ſee of Ireland, in the 
county of Cork, and province of Munſter : W. Long. 
8. O. N. Lat. 51. 40. 
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ſtege membrane has eight rays; a ſcaly ſerrated line 
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CLUE of a sal, the lower corner; and hence c 

CLus-Garnets, are a fort of tackles faſtened tothe | 
clues, or lower corners of the main-ſail, or fore-(ail 
to truſs them up to the yard as occaſion requires, 
which is uſually termed clueing up the ſails. 

CLuEe-Lines are for the ſame purpoſe as clue-gar« 
nets ; only that the latter are confined to the courſes, 
whereas the former are common to all the ſ{quare-ſails, 
See theſe ropes as repreſented in the article Sp. 

CLUNY, or CLUGNY, a celebrated abbey of Bene- 
dictine monks, in a city of that name; being the head 
or chief of a congregation denominated from them. 

It is ſituated in the Maſonnois, a little province of 
France, on the river Grone; and was founded by 
William duke of Berry and Aquitain ; or, as others 
ſay, by the abbot Bernon, ſupported by that duke, in 
the year 910, 

This abbey was anciently ſo very ſpacious and mag- 
nificent, that in 1245, after the holding of the firſt 
council of Lyons, Pope Innocent IV. went to Cluny, 
accompanied with the 2 patriarchs of Antioch and 
Conſtantinople, 12 cardinals, 3 archbiſhops, 15 biſhops, 
and a great number of abbots ; who were all enter. 
tained, without one of the monks being put out of 
their place: tho' S. Louis, Q. Blanche his mother, the 
duke of Artois his brother, and his ſiſter, the empe- 
ror of Conſtantinople, the ſons of the kings of Arra- 
gon and Caſtile, the duke of Burgundy, 6 counts, and 
a great number of lords, with all their retinues, were 
there at the ſame time. 

Cluny, at its firſt erection, was put under the im. 
mediate protection of the apoſtolic ſee ; with expreſs 
prohibition to all ſecular and eccleſiaſtic powers, to di- 
ſturb the monks in the poſſeſſion of their effects, or 
the election of their abbot. By this they pretended 
to be exempted from the juriſdiction of biſhops ; which 
K length gave the hint to other abbeys to inſiſt on the 

me. 

Cluny is the head of a very numerous and extenſive 
congregation: in effect, it was the firſt congregation 
of divers monaſteries united under one chief, ſo as 
only to conſtitute one body, or, as they call it, one 
order, that ever aroſe. 

CLUPEA, or herring, in ichthyology, a genus be- 
longing to the order of abdominales. The upper qa 
is furnithed with a ſerrated myſtache ; the branchio- 


runs along the belly from the head to the tail; and 
the — — have frequently nine rays. There are 
II ſpecies, viz. | 
. The harengus, or common herring, bas no {pots, 
and the under jaw is longer than the upper one. 
herring dies immediately after it is taken out of the 
water; whence the proverb ariſes, 4s dead as a ber. 
ring. The meat is every where in great eſteem, be- 
ing fat, ſoft, and delicate ; eſpecially if it is dreſſed as 
ſoon as caught, for then it is incomparably better than 13 
on the next day. : tie ful 
The herring was unknown to the ancients. — - * 
withitanding the words xaXus and Ha, are, by tran” * 
lators rendered halec, the characters given to tho 0 
fiſh are common to ſuch numbers of different ſpecies as 
render it impoſſible to ſay which they intended. 


Herrings are found from the higheſt northern i 
J 


Clupea. 
— 
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80 yet known as low. as the northern coaſts of 


France; and except one inſtance, brought by Dod, of 
a few being once taken in the bay of Tangier, none: 
are ever found more ſoutherly. They are met with 
in vaſt ſnoals on the coaſt of America, as low as Ca- 
rolina. In Cheſapeak- bay is an annual inundation of 
thoſe fiſh, which cover the ſhore in ſuch quantities as 
to become a nuiſance. We find them in in the 
ſeas of Kamtſchatka, and probably they reach Japan ; 
for Kempfer mentions, in his account of the fiſh of that 
country, ſome that are congenerous. The great win- 
ter rendezvous of the herring is within theArctic Circle; 
there they continue for many months in order to re- 


cruit themſelves after the fatigue of ſpawning ; the ſeas 


2 
[mmenſe 
ſhoal of 
them, 


within that ſpace ſwarming with inſect - food in a far 
greater degree than thoſe of our warmer latitudes. 
This mighty army begins to put itſelf in motion in the 
ſpring : we diſtinguiſh this vaſt body by that name; 
for the word herring comes from the German Heer, 
« an army,” to expreſs their numbers. They begin 
to appear off the Shetland iſles in April and May; theſe 


are only the forerunners of the grand ſhoal which 


comes in June: and their appearance is marked by 
certain ſigns, by the numbers of birds, ſuch as gannets 
and ners, which follow to prey on them; but when 
the main body approaches, its breadth and depth is 
ſuch as to alter the appearance of the very ocean. It 
is divided into diſtinèt columns of five or ſix miles in 


length, and three or four in breadth, and they drive 
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the water before them with a kind of rippling: ſome- 
times they ſink for the ſpace; of ten or fifteen minutes, 
and then riſe again to the ſurface; and in fine 
weather reflect a variety of ſplendid colours like a 
field of the moſt precious gems ; in which, or rather in 
a much more valuable, light ſhould this ſtupendous gift 
of Providence be conſidered by the inbabitants of the 
Britiſh iſles. 11 p02 St 

The firſt check this army meets in its march ſouth- 
ward is from the Shetland ifles, which divide it into 
two parts; one wing takes to the eaſt, the other to 
the weſtern ſhores of Great. Britain, and fill every 
bay and creek with their numbers; others paſs on 
towards Yarmouth, the great and ancient mart of 
herrings : they then paſs through the Britiſh Channel, 
and after that, in a manner-diſappear. Thoſe. which 
take towards the weſt, after offering themſelves to 
tie Hebrides, where the great ſtationary fiſhery is, 
proceed to the north of Ireland, where they meet with 
a ſecond interruption, and are obliged to make a ſe- 
cond diviſion: the one takes to the weſtern ſide, and 
is ſcarce perceived, being ſoon loſt in the immenſity 
ot the Atlantic; but the other, that paſſes into the Iriſh 


iea, rejoices and feeds the inhabitants of moſt of the 


coaſts that border on it. Theſe brigades, as we may 
call them, which are thus ſeparated from the greater 
columns, are often capricious in their motions, and do 
not ſhew an invariable attachment to their haunts. 

Were we inclined to conſider this partial migra- 
ton in a moral light, we might reflect with venera- 
ton and awe on the mighty power which origi- 


nally impreſſed on this moſt uſeful body of his crea- 
tures; the inſtin that directs and points out the 
courſe, that bleſſes and enriches theſe iſlands, which 


cauſes them, at certain and invariable times, to quit 
Vor. III. 
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the vaſt polar deeps, and offer themſelves to our ex - 
petting fleets, That benevolent Being has never 
been known, from the earlieſt account of time, once 
to withdraw this bleſſing from the whole; though he 


often thinks proper to deny it to particulars, yet this 


partial failure (for which we ſee no natural reaſon) 
ſhould fill us with the moſt exalted and grateful ſenſe 
of his Providence for impreſſing ſuch an invariable and 
general inſtin& on theſe fiſh towards a ſouthward mi- 
gration when the whole is to be benefited, and to 
withdraw it when only a minute part is to ſuffer. 
- Fhis inſtin& was given them, that they might re- 
move for the ſake of depoſiting their ſpawn in warmer 
ſeas, that would mature and vivify it more aſſuredly 
than thoſe of the frozen zone. It is not from defect 
of food that they ſet themſelves in motion; for they 
come to us full of fat, and on their return are almoft 
univerſally obſerved to be lean and miſerable. What 
their food is near the Pole we are not yet informed; 
but in our ſeas they feed much on the 9n:2/cus marinus, 
a cruſtaceous inſect, and ſometimes on their own fry. 
They are full of roe in the end of june, and conti- 
nue in perfection till the beginning of winter, when 
they depoſit their ſpawn. The young herrings begin 
to approach the ſhores in july and Auguſt, and are 
then from half an inch to two inches long: thoſe in 
Yorkſhire are called herring ſile. | 
no particular authority for it, yet as very few young 
herrings are ſound in our. ſeas during winter, it ſeems 
molt certain that they muſt return to their parental 
haunts beneath the ice, to repair the vaſt deſtruction 
of their race during ſummer by men, fowl, and fiſh, 
Some of the old herrings continue on our coaſt the 
whole year: the Scarborough fiſhermen never put 
down their nets but they catch a few : but the num- 
bers that remain are not worth compariſon with thoſe 
that return. CITIES 
The herring-fiſhery is of great antiquity. The 
ſtrious Dutch firſt engaged in it about the year 1164 ; 
and they were in polſeiſion of it for ſeveral centuries : 
but at length its value became ſo juſtly to be known, that 
it gave riſe to moſt obſtinate and well- diſputed wars 
between the Engliſh and them; but ſtill their diligence 
and ſkill gives them a great advantage in that branch 
of trade. Our great ſtations are off the Shetland and 
Weſtern ifles, and off the coaſt of Norfolk, in which 
the Dutch alſo ſhare. - Yarmouth has been long fa- 
mous for its herring-fair ; that town is obliged by its 
charter to ſend to the ſherifts af Norwich, 100 her- 
rings, to be made into 24 pies, by them to be deli- 
vered to the lord of the manor of Eaſt Carleton, who 
is to convey. them to the king. The facetious Dr 


Fuller takes notice of the great repute the county of 


Norfolk was in for this fiſh, and, with his uſual arch- 
neſs, ſtiles a red-herring a Norfolk capon. In 1195, 
Dunwich in Suffolk accounted to the king for their 
yearly farm-rent L. 120, 1 merk, and 24,000 her- 
— * 12,000 for the monks of Ely, and 12, ooo for 
thoſe of Eye. 

The Dutch are moſt extravagantly fond of this fiſh 
when it is pickled. A premium is given to the firſt 
buſs that arrives in Holland with a Jading of this their 
ambroſia, and a vaſt price given for each keg. There 
is as much joy among the inhabitants on its arrival, as 
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Nile. Flanders had the honour of inventing the art 


Pickling of of pickling herrings. One William Beauklen of Bi- 


berrings, verlet, near Sluys, hit on this uſeful expedient : from 
when in- him was derived the name pick/e, which we borrow 
vented. from the Dutch and German. Beauklen died in 1 397. 


The emperor Charles V. held his memory in ſuch ve- 


neration for the ſervice he did to mankind, as to do 
his tomb the honour of a viſit. It is very ſingular 
that moſt nations give the name of their favourite diſh 
to the facetious attendant on every mountebank. Thus 
the Dutch call him pick/e herring ; the Italians, aca- 
roni; the French, jean pottage ; the Germans, han, 
wur ſt, that is, jack ſauſage ; and the Engliſh dignity 
7 him with the name of jack pudding. 

Sprattus, 2. The /prattus has 13 rays in the back fin. It is 
where a native of the European ſeas, and has a great reſem- 
found, blance to the herring, only it is of a leſs ſize. They 
come into the river Thames below bridge in the be- 
ginning of November, and leave it in March; and 
are, during that ſeaſon, a great relief to the poor of 
the capital. At Graveſend and at Yarmouth, they are 
cured like red-herrings: they are ſometimes pickled, 
and are little inferior in flavour to the anchovy, but 

7 the bones will not diſſolve like thoſe of the latter. 
Aloſa, or 3. The ala, or ſhad, has a forked ſnout, and black 
ſhad, where ſpots on the ſides. According to Belonius and Haſ+ 
found. ſelquiſt, this is a fiſh of paſſage in the Nile. The laſt 
ſays, it is found in the Mediterranean near Smyrna, 
and on the coaſt of Egypt near Roſetto; and that in 
the months of December and January it aſcends the 
Nile as high as Cairo, where the people ſtuff it with 
8 pot marjoram; and when dreſſed in that manner, it 
The fineſt will very nearly intoxicate the eater. In Great Bri- 
inbabit the tain the Severn affords this fiſh in higher perfection 
Severn than any other river. It makes its Fa appearance 
there in May, but in very warm ſeaſons in April; for 
its arrival ſooner or later depends much on the tem- 
per of the air. It continues in the river about two 
months, and then is ſucceeded by a variety which we 

ſhall have occaſton to mention hereafter. | 

The Severn ſhad is eſteemed a very delicate fiſh 
about the time of its firſt appearance, eſpecially in that 
part of the riyer that flows by Glouceſter, where they 
are taken in nets, and uſually ſell dearer than ſalmon : 
ſome are ſent to London, where the fiſh-mongers di- 
{tinguiſh them from thoſe of the Thames, by the French 
name aloſe. Whether they fpawn in this river and 
the Wye is not determined, for their fry has not yet 
deen aſcertained. The old fiſh come from the ſea 
into the river in full roe. In the months of July and 
Auguſt, multitudes of bleak frequent the river near 
Glouceſter ; ſome of them are as big as a ſmall her- 
ring, and theſe the fiſhermen erroneouſly ſuppoſe to 
be the fry of the ſhad. Numbers of theſe are taken 
near Glonceſter, in thoſe months only, but none of the 
emaciated ſhad are ever caught in their return. 

The Thames ſhad does not frequent that river till 
the latter end of May or beginning of June, and is 
eſteemed a very courſe and inſipid fort of fiſh. The 
Severn ſhad is ſometimes caught in the Thames, though 
rarely, and called alli, (no doubt al{s/e, the French 

Twaite de- name) by the fiſhermen in that river. About the 
ſcribed. ſame time, and rather earlier, the variety called, near 
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clupea. the Egyptians ſhew on the firſt overflowing of the 
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Glouceſter, the twaite, makes its appearance; and is 
taken in great numbers in the Severn, and is held in —.—.— 


as great diſrepute as the ſhad of the Thames. The 
differences between each variety are as follows: the 
true ſhad weighs ſometimes eight pounds; but their 
general ſize is from four to five. The twaite, on the 
contrary, weighs from half a pound to two pounds, 
which it never exceeds, The twaite differs from a 
ſhad only in having one or more round black ſpots on 
the ſides: if only one, it is always near the gull ; but 


commonly there are three or four, placed one under 
the other. 


4. The encraſicolus, or anchovy, has its upper jaw Anchoy 
longer than the under one, and is about three inches deſcribed, 


long. They are taken in vaſt quantities in the Me- 
diterranean, and are brought over here pickled. The 
great fiſhery is at Georgia, a ſmall iſle weſt of Leg- 
horn. 

The other ſpecies are, 5. The atherinoides has a 
ſhining line on each fide, and ſmall belly- fins. Iris a 
rative of Surinam. 6. The thriſſa has 28 rays in the 
fin at the anus. It is found in the Indian ocean. 7. The 
fima has yellow fins, thoſe of the belly being very 
ſmall. The mouth is flat; the upper jaw is very ſhort; 
the body is of a ſhining filver colour; and the fin, are 
yellow. It is a native of Aſia. 8, The ſternicla has 
no belly-fins, and the body is broad. It is a native of 
Surinam. 9. The myſtus is ſhaped like a ſword, and 
the fins at the anus are united. It is found in the In- 
dian ocean. 10. The tropica has a wedye-like tail, 
and a white, broad, compreſſed body; andthe tail is 
wedge-ſhaped. It is found at Aſcenſion iſland. 11. The 
ſinenſis is very like the common herring, but broader. 
It has no teeth, and is a native of China. 

CLUSIA, the BALSAM-TREE 3; a genus of the mo- 
nzcia order, belonging to the polygamia claſs of plants. 
There are four ſpecies, all natives of America. The 
molt remarkable is the flava. This is pretty common 
in the Britiſh American iflands, where the trees grow 


to the height of 20 feet, and ſhoot out many branches 


on every ſide, furniſhed with thick, round, ſucculent 
leaves placed oppoſite. The flowers are produced at 
the ends of the branches, each having a thick ſuccu- 
lent cover. After the flowers are paſt, they are ſuc- 
ceeded by oval fruit. From every part of theſe trees 
there exſudes a kind of turpentine, which is called in 
the Weſt Indies Hog-gum; becauſe they (ay, that when 
any of the wild hogs are wounded, they repair to 
theſe trees, and rub their wounded parts againſt the 
ſtem till they have anointed themſelves with this tur- 
pentine, which heals their wounds. Theſe plants are 
very tender, and in this country muſt- be kept con- 
ſtantly in a ſtove ; and ſparingly watered, eſpecially 
in winter ; for they naturally grow in thoſe. parts of 


the iſlands where it ſeldom rains, and conſequently 


cannot bear much moiſture. They may be propagated 
from cuttings, which muſt be laid to dry for a e 
or three weeks, that the wounded parts may be healed 
over, otherwiſe they will rot. The beſt time for 
planting theſe cuttings is in July, that they may be 
well rooted before the cold weather comes on in 

autumn. a 
CLU TIA, a genus of the gynandria order, belong- 
ing to the dicecia claſs of plants. There are three 
ſpecies, 


Cly 
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ſpecies, all of them natives of warm climates. They in which caſe they may be made of broth, milk, ale, Clytemneſ- 
| are evergreen ſhrubby plants, riſing fix or eight feet and decoctions of barley and oats with wine. The tra 
cyber. high, garniſhed with ſimple leaves, and greeniſh-white Engliſh introduced a new kind of clyſter, made of 2 
quinquepetalous flowers. They are propagated by the ſmoke of tobacco, which has been uſed by ſeveral 


cuttings in ſpring or ſummer, planting them in pots of other nations, and appears to be of conſiderable effi- 


light earth, plunged in a hot- bed. 
always be kept in a ſtove. 
 CLUVIER (Philip), in Latin Cluverius, a celebrated 
geographer, born at Dantzic in 1580. He travelled 
into Poland, Germany, and the Netherlands, in order 
to ſtudy law ; but, being at Leyden, Joſeph Scaliger 
perſuaded him to give way to his genius for geogra- 
phy. Cluvier followed his advice, and for this pur- 
pole viſited the greateſt part of the European ſtates. 
He was well verſed in many languages; and where- 
ever he went, obtained illuſtrious friends and protec- 
tors. At his return to Leyden, he taught there with 
great applauſe ; and died in 1623, aged 43. He 
wrote, I. De tribus Rheni alveis. 2. Germania au- 
tiqua. 3. Sicilia antiqua. 4. Italia antiqua, $. In- 
troductis in univerſam Geographiam. juſtly e- 
ſteemed. | a ; 
CLYDE, a river in Scotland, which, ariſing in An- 
nandale, runs north-weſt by Lanerk, Hamilton, and 
laſgow, and falls into the river Clyde, over againſt 
the iſle of Bute. Anciently this river was renowned 
for producing gold duſt and lapis lazuli, as it ſtill is 
for the rich lead mines belonging to the Ear] of Hop- 
ton. Theſe are ſaid to have been diſcovered by Sir 
Bevis Bulmer, in the 1 of the laſt century, 
while he was endeavouring to find a gold mine. 
CLYMENE, in fabulous hiſtory, the daughter of 
Oceanus; who, heing beloved by Apollo, he had by 
her Phaeton, Lampatia, Egle, and Phebe. See PHat- 
TON, a 
CLYPEOLA, TREACLE-MUSTARD; a genus of the 
filiculoſa order, belonging to the tetradynamia claſs 
of plants. There are two ſpecies, both natives of 
France, Italy, and the warm parts of Europe, but 
hardy enough to bear the winters in this country. One 
of them is an annual, and the other a perennial plant; 
both are low and herbaceous, bearing ſpikes of white 
flowers. They are propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould 
be ſown in autumn where they are to remain. 
CLYSSUS, an extract prepared, not from one, but 


he plants muſt 


cacy when other clyſters prove ineffectual, and par- 
ticularly in the iliac paſſion, in the hernia incarcerata, 
and for the recovery of drowned perſons. 
CLYTEMNESTRA, in fabulous hiſtory, the daugh- 
ter of Jupiter and Leda. She married Agamemnon ; 
but while that prince was at the ſiege of Troy, ſhe 
had an amorous intrigue with Ægiſthus, whom ſhe 


engaged to murder Agamemnon at his return to his 


dominions, Her ſon Oreſtes, however, revenged the 
death of his father by killing Ægiſthus, with his mo- 
ther Clytemneſtra ; but was afterwards haunted by 
the Furies as long as he lived. 

CNEORUM, wipow-waAIL ; a genus of the mo- 
nogynia order, belonging to the triandria claſs of 
plants. There is but one ſpecies, a little evergreen, 
and very ornamental ſhrub, adorned with ſimple 
leaves, and tripetalous flowers of a pale yellow colour. 
It is propagated from ſeeds, and requires no other 
care than to be kept free from weeds. 

CNICUS, BLESSED-THISTLE ; a genus of the po- 
lygamia zqualis order, belonging to the ſyngeneſia 
claſs of plants. There are ſeven ſpecies, of which 
the only remarkable one is that uſed in medicine under 
the name of carduus benediftus, This is an annual 
plant cultivated in gardens : it flowers in June and 
July, and perfects it ſeeds in autumn, For medical 
purpoſes the plant ſhould be gathered when in flower, 
dried in the ſhade, and kept in a very dry airy place, 
to prevent its rotting or growing mouldy, which it is 
very apt to do. The leaves have a penetrating bitter 
taſte, not very ſtrong or durable, accompanied with 
an ungrateful flavour, which they are in a great mea- 
ſure freed from by keeping. Water extracts in a little 
tune, even without heat, the lighter and more grate- 
ful parts of this plant ; if the digeſtion is continued for 
ſome hours, the diſagreeable parts are taken up; a 
ſtrong decoction is very nauſeous and offenſive to the 
ſtomach. Rectified ſpirit gains a very pleaſant bitter 
taſte, which remains uninjured in the extract. The 
virtues of this. plant are little known in the preſent 


ſcveral bodies mixt together: and, among the moderns, practice. The nauſeous decoction is ſometimes uſed 
the term is applied to ſeveral extracts prepared from to provuke vomiting ; and a ſtrong infuſion to pro- 
the ſame body, and then mixed together. See CHE- mote the operation of other emetics. But this elegant 
MISTRY, no 221. bitter, when freed from the offenſive parts of the herb, 
CLYSTER, is a liquid remedy, to be injected chictly may be advantageouſly applied to other purpoſes. Dr 
at the anus into the larger inteſtines. It is uſually ad- Lewis informs us, that he has experienced excellent 
miniſtered by the bladder of a hog, ſheep, or ox, per- effects from a light infuſion of carduus in loſs of appe- 
forated at each end, and having at one of the aper- tite, where the ſtomach was injured by irregularities. 
tures an ivory pipe faſtened with pack-thread. But A ſtronger infuſion made in cold or warm water, if 
the French, and ſometimes the Dutch, uſe a pewter drunk freely, and the patient kept warm, occaſions a 
lyringe, by which the liquor may be drawn in with plentiful ſweat, and promotes all the ſecretions in ge- 
more eaſe and expedition than in the bladder, and neral. The ſeeds of the plant are alſo conſiderably 
likewiſe more forcibly expelled” into the large inte- bitter, and have ſometimes been uſed with the ſame 
ſtines. This remedy ſhould never be adminiſtered intention as the leaves. 
either too hot or too cold, but tepid ; for either of COACH, a vehicle for commodious travelling, ſu- 1 
the former will be injurious to the bowels. {pended on leathers, and moved on wheels. In Eng- f 
Clyſters are ſometimes uſed to nouriſh and ſupport land, and throughout Europe, the coaches are drawn 
a patient who can ſwallow little or no aliment, by rea- by horſes, except in Spain, where they uſe mules. In 
{on of ſome impediment in the organs of deglutition ; a part of the eaſt, eſpecially the dominions of the great 
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Coach, Mogul, their coaches are drawn by oxen. In Den- 
mark they ſometimes yoke rein- deer in their coaches ; 
though rather for curioſity than uſe. The coachman 
is ordinarily placed on a feat raiſed before the body 
of the coach. But the Spaniſh policy has diſplaced 
him in that country by a royal ordonnance ; on occa- 
ſion of the duke d'Olivares, who found that a very 
important ſecret, whereon hie had conferred in his 
coach, had been overheard and revealed by his coach- 
man: ſince that time the place of the Spaniſh coach- 
man is the ſame with that of the French ſtage-coach- 
man, and our poſtillion, 21g. on the firſt horſe on the 
left. | . 

The invention of coaches is owing to the French: 
yet are not coaches of any great antiquity, even in 
France; ſcarce reaching beyond the reign of their 
Francis I. Their uſe, at their firſt riſe, was only for 
the country: and authors obſerve, as a thing very 
ſingular, that there were at firſt no more than two 
» coaches in Paris; the one that of the queen, and the 

other that of Diana natural daughter of Henry II. 

The firſt courtier who had one was Jean de Laval de 

Bois Dauphin ; whoſe enormous bulk diſabled him from 

travelling on horſeback. One may hence judge how 

much variety, luxury, and idleneſs, have grown upon 


our hands in later days; there being now computed 


in that ſame city no leſs than 1 5,000 coaches, 

Coaches have had the fate of all other inventions, 
to be brought by degrees to their perfection ; at pre- 
ſent they ſeem to want nothing, either with regard 
to eaſe or magnificence. Louis XIV. of France made 
ſeveral ſumptuary laws for reſtraining the exceſſive 
richneſs of coaches, prohibiting the uſe of gold, ſil- 
ver, &c. therein ; but they have had the fate to be 
neglected. | 

Coaches may be divided into two kinds; thoſe that 
have iron bows, or necks, and thoſe that have not : 
borh the one and the other have two principal parts, 
the body and the train or carriage. The body is 
that part where the paſſengers are diſpoſed ; and the 
carriage that which ſuſtains the body, and to which 
the wheels are faſtened, that give motion to the whole 
machine. - Coaches, with regard to their ſtructure, 
are divided into coaches properly ſo called, chariots, 
calaſhes, &c. 

Hackn:y-Coacnes, thoſe expoſed to hire, in the 
ftreets of London, and ſome other great cities, at rates 
fixed by authority, 

Eight hundred hackney-coaches, and 200 chairs, are 
allowed in London and Weſtminſter ; which are to be 
licenſed by commiſſioners, and to pay a duty to the 
crown. They are all numbered, having their num- 
bers engraven on tin plates fixed on the, coach doors, 
Their fares or rates are fixed by att of parliament; 
10s. for a whole day of 12 hours, for a ſingle hour 
x5, 6 d.; for every hour after the firſt 1s. At theſe 
rates they are obliged to carry paſſengers any where 
within 10 miles of London. 

Stage-COACHES, are thoſe appointed for the con- 
veyance of travellers from one city or town to another. 
The maſters of ſtage- coaches are not liable to an ac- 
tion for things loſt by their coachmen, who have mo- 
ney given them to carry the 2 unleſs where ſuch 
maſter takes a price for the lame, | 
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' Coacn, or Couch, is alſo a ſort of chamber or apart. 
ment in a large ſhip of war near the ſtern. The floor 
of it is formed by the 'aftmoſt part of the quarter. Coil 
deck, and the tld of it by the poop: it is generally — 
the habitation of the captain. 5 | 

COADUNATAZ, in botany, an order of plants in 
the fragmenta methodi naturalis of Linnzus, in which 
he has theſe genera, viz. annona, liriodendrum, mag. 
notia, uyaria, michelia, thea, See Botany, p· 1316. 
Vol. II. e 

COAGULATION, in chemiſtry, is performed by 
{ix different agents; and by each of theſe in ſeveral - 
different manners. 1. It is performed with water, by 
congealing, cryitallizing, and precipitating, as in the 
mercurius vitz, and ſome other preparations. 2. With 
oil, which, by the force of fire, unites with ſulphur, 
ſalts, and metals. 3. With alcohol, upon the ſpirit of ſal 
ammoniac, the white of eggs, the ſerum of the blood, 
Cc. 4. With acid and alkali growing ſolid together, 
as in the tartarum vitriolatum. 5. With fixed alkali, 
as in milk. And, 6. With acid ſalts; as in milk, ſerum, 
and the whites of eggs. | 

COAGULUM, is the fame with what in Engliſh 
we call ruunet, or rather the curd formed thereby. 

'COAKS. For the exciting of intenſe heats, as for the 
ſmelting of iron ore, and for operations where the 
acid and oily particles would be detrimental, as the 
drying of malt, fofſil-coals are previouſly charred, or 
reduced to coats; that is, they are made to undergo 
an operation ſimilar to that by which charcoal is made. 
By this operation coals are deprived of their phlegm, 
their acid liquor, and part of their fluid oil. Coaks, 
therefore, conſiſt of the two moſt fix ad conſtituent parts, 
the heavy oil and the earth, together. with the acid 
concrete ſalt, which, though volatile, is diffolved by 
the oil and the earth. | 

COAL, among chemiſts, fignifies any ſubſtance con- 
taining oil, which has been expoſed to the fire in cloſe 
veſſels, fo that all its volatile principles are expelleq, 
and that it can ſuſtain a red heat without further de- 
compoſition. Coal is commonly ſolid, black, very dry, 
and conſiderably hard. The ſpecific character of per- 
fect coal is its capacity of burning with acceſs of air, 
while it becomes red-hot and ſparkles, ſometimes with 
a ſenſible flame which gives little light, with no ſmoke 
or ſoot capable of blackening white bodies. 

Coal is capable of communicating its inflammable 
principle, either to the vitriolic acid with which it 
forms ſulphur ; or to the nitrous acid contained in 
nitre, which it inflames ; or to metallic earths, which 
it reduces into metals. But the phlogiſton cannot pals 
from coal to form theſe new combinations without the 
aſſiſtance of red-heat. Coal ſeems to be an unalte- 
rable compound in every inſtance but thoſe mentioned, 
of burning in the open air, and of communicating its 
phlogiſton to other bodies: for it may be expoſed in 
cloſe veſſels to the moſt violent and long continued 
fire without ſuffering the leaſt decompoſition. No dit- 
poſition to fuſe, nor any diminution of weight, can be 
perceived. It is a ſubſtance exceedingly fixed, and 
perhaps the moſt refractory in nature. It reſiſts tlie 
action of the moſt powerful menſtrua, liver of ſulphur 
alone excepted. Coal is evidently a reſult of the de- 


compoſition of the compound bodies from which it 1s 
obtained. 
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obtained. It conſiſts of the greateſt part of the earthy 
= principle of theſe compound bodies, with which a part 
of the ſaline * and ſome of the phlogiſton of 
the decompoſed oil, are fixed and combined very inti- 
mately, Coal can never be formed but by the phlo- 
giſton of a body which has been in an vily ſtate : 
hence it capnot be formed by ſulphur, phoſphorus, 
metals, nor by any other ſubſtance the phlogiſton of 
which is not in an oily ſtate. Alſo every oily matter 
treated with fire in cloſe veſſels, turniſhes true coal; fo 


certain that the ſubſtance employed in the operation 
contained oil. Laſtly, the inflammable principle of 
coal, although it proceeds from oil, certainly is not oil; 
but pure phlogiſton ; {ince coal added to vitriolic acid 
can form ſulphur, to phoſpheric acid can form phoſ- 
phorus, C. and ſince oil can produce none of theſe 
effects till it has been decompoſed and reduced to the 
ſtate of coal, Beſides, the phenomena accompanying 
the burning of coal are different from thoſe which 
happen when oily ſubſtances are burnt. The flame of 
charcoal is not ſo bright as that of oil, and produces no 
flame or ſoot. 

All the phlogiſton of coal is not burnt in the open 
air, particularly when the combuſtion is ſlow. One 
part of it exhales without decompoſition, and forms a 
vapour, or an inviſible and inſenſible gas. This va- 
pour, (which is, or at leaſt contains a great deal of, 
fixed air) is found to be very pernicious, and to affect 
the animal ſyſtem in ſuch a manner as to occaſion 
death in a very ſhort time. For this reaſon it is dan- 
gerous to remain in a cloſe place, where charcoal or 
any other fort of coal is burnt. Perſons ſtruck by this 
vapour are ſtunned, faint, ſuffer a violent headach, and 
fall down ſenſeleſs and motionleſs. The beſt method 


by making them ſwallow vinegar, and breathe its ſteam. 

Amongſt coals, ſomę differences are obſervable,which 
proceed from the difference of the bodies from which 
they are made : ſome coals, particularly, are more com- 
buſtible than others. This combuſtibility ſeems to de- 
pend on the greater or leſs quantity of ſaline principle 
they contain; that is, the more of the ſaline principle 
it contains, the more eaſily it decompoſes and burns. 
For example, coals made of plants and wood contain- 
ing much ſaline matter capable of fixing it, the aſhes 
of which contain much alkaline ſalt, burn vigorouſly 
and produce much heat ; whereas the coals of animal 
matters, the ſaline principles of which are volatile, and 
cannot be fixed but in ſmall quantity, and the aſhes of 
Which contain little or no ſalt, are fcarcely at all com- 
bultible. For they not only do not kindle ſo eaſily as 
Charcoal does, nor ever burn alone, but they cannot 
be reduced to aſſies, without very great trouble, even 
when the moſt effectual methods are uſed to facilitate 
the combuſtion. The coal of bullocks blood has been 
kept for ſix hours very red in a ſhallow crucible, ſur- 
rounded with burning charcoal, and conſtantly ſtirred 
all the time, that it might be totally expoſed to the 
ar; yet could it not be reduced to white, or even 
grey, aſhes. It ſtill remained very black, and full of 
Pages. The coals of pure oils are of concrete 
oily ſubſtances and ſoot, which is a kind of coal raiſed 
during mflammation, are as difficultly reduced to aſhes 


that whenever a charry reſiduum is left, we may be 


of recovering them is by expoſure to the open air, and 
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as animal coals. Theſe coals contain very little ſaline Coal. 
matter; and their aſhes yield no alkali. The coals q 
which are ſo difficultly burnt, are alſo leſs capable of Coalery. 
inflaming with nitre than others more combuſtible ; 

and ſome of them even in a great meaſure reſiſt the 

action of nitre. ; 

Cannel/-Coar. See AMPELITES. 

Feil Coar, or Pit-coal, See LITHANTHRAX and 
COALERY. 

CoaLr-Fiſh. See Gapus. 

Coar-Mine. See COALERY.—Maliciouſly ſetting 
fire to coal-mines is felony, by ſtat. 10 Geo. II. c. 32. \ 6. 

Small- Coat, a fort of charcoal prepared from the 
ſpray and bruſhwood ſtripped off from the branches of 
coppice wood, ſometimes bound in bairns for that pur- 
pole, and ſometimes charred without binding, in which 
caſe it is called © coming it together.“ , 

COALERY, Coar1tky, or COLLIERY, a coal- Hiſtory of 
work, or place where coals are dug. See LITHAN-= coals, 
THRAX. 

It is generally agreed, that our cannel- coal“ is the * See An- 
lapis ampelites of the Romans; though it ſeems to Peltes. 
have been uſed by them only for making toys, brace- 
lets, &c. But of that common fuel which we deno- 
minate coal, the native Romans were entirely ignorant. 
It is certain that they are not, as ſome have imagined, 
the lapis obſidianus of Pliny , about which there have f L. xxxvi. 
been great diſputes : nor the GaGATEs, or JET, which * _ 
others, again, have taken for the /apis obſidianus ; — 5 
though the lightneſs and texture ſhow plainly that it is ſtatues of 

not either ſtone or coal. In fact, there are no beds of four ele- 
it in the compaſs of Italy. The great line of that fuel phants _ 
ſeems to ſweep away round the globe, from north- eaſt 1 ap 
to ſouth-weſt ; not ranging at a diſtance even from the p]e of Con- 

fouth-eaſterly parts of our ifland, as is generally ima- cord. 
gined, but actually viſiting Brabant and France, and 
yet avoiding Italy. 

But the primzval Britons appear to have uſed it. 
And in the precincts of Mancheſter particularly, which 
are furniſhed with an inexhauſtible abundance of it, 
they could not have remained unappriſed of the agree- Whituker*s 
able combuſtible around them. The currents there Ae. of. 
frequently bring down fragments of coal from the Mancheſter, 
mountains; and in the long and winding courſe of 
them through the pariſh, the Britons would ſoon mark 
the ſhining ſtones in the channels; and by the aid of 
accident, or the force of reflection, find out the utility 
of them. But we can advance ſtill nearer to a cer- 
tainty. Several pieces of coal were diſcovered ſome 
years ago in the ſand under the Roman way to Rib- 
cheſter, when both were dug up at the conſtruction 
of a houſe in Quay-ſtreet. The number of pieces, 
ſeveral of them as large as eggs, was not leis than 40 
and a quantity of ſlack was dug up with them. Thefe 
circumſtances ſhow the coals to have been lodged upon 
the ſpot, before the road of the Romans covered it. 


That ground being in the neighbourhood of Mance- . . « _ 
nion t, the Britons had there repoſited a quantity of place of 


coals, probably for the uſe of the garriſon ; and many tents.” An 
of the ſmaller fragments, and ſome of the ſlack, were 1 
buried in the ſand upon which they were laid. And ry gt Ro 
that the Britons in general were acquainted with this Khich was 
fuel, is evident from its appellation amongſt us at pre- the preſent 


ſent, which is not Saxon, but Britiſh ; and ſubſiſts a- Caſtlefield 
; . mong at Mancheſ 


ter, 
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Coalery, mong the Iriſh in their O gual, and among the Cornifh 
◻ in their t/a, to this day. 

The extenſive beds of fuel, therefore, with which the 
kingdom of England and the precincts of Mancheſter are 
ſo happily ſtored, were firſt noticed by the ſkill, and fir ſt 
opened by the labour, of the Britons; and ſome time 
before the arrival of the Romans among us. And the 
nearer quarries in the confines of Bradford, Newton, 
and Mancheſter, would naturally attract the notice, 
and invite the inquiries, of the Britons, before any 
others. The current of the Medlock, which waſhes 
the ſides of them, would bring down ſpecimens of the 
riches within, lodge many of them about the Caſtlefield, 
and allure the Britons ſucceſſively to a collection of the 
one and a ſearch after the other. 

But, even for ages after the diſcavery, wood continu- 
ed to compole the general firing of the nation. In 852, 
a grant was made of ſome lands by the abbey of Peter- 
borough, under the reſervation of certain boons and 
payments in kind to the monaſtery ; as, one night's 
entertainment; 10 veſſels of Welſh and two of com- 
mon ale ; 60 cart-loads of wood ; and 12 of pit-coal ; 
where we ſee the quantity of coal was only one cart- 
load to five of wood. The latter naturally continued 
the principal article of our fuel as long as the foreſts 
and thickets preſented themſelves ſo ready to the 
hand : and ſuch it continued till a very late period. 
The firſt public notice of the former is mentioned by 
Mr Hume to have been in the time of Henry III. who in 
the year 1272, granted a charter to the town of New- 
caſtle, giving the inhabitants a licenſe to dig coals : 
and the firſt ſtarute relating to this article was the 
9 Henry V. c. 10. ordaining all keels in the port of 
Newcalitle to be meaſured by commiſſioners, before 
carriage of coals, on pain of forfeiture. They were not 

brought into common uſe till the reign of Charles I.; 
Campbell and were then fold for about 17s. a chaldron. In 
political ſome years after the reſtoration, there were about 
Survey. 200,000 chaldrons burnt in London; in 1670, about 
270,000 chaldrons; and at the revolution, upwards of 
20c,000 chaldrons; and at preſent, full 600,000 are 
annually conſumed there. There is, beſides, an im- 
menſe conſumption in other parts of Britain, and in 
Ireland. In Scotland, they ſupply their own conſump— 
tion, and alſo export. In Ireland, though they have 
coal, yet they take annually to the value of 30,000 l. 
from England, and 12,0001. from Scotland. 

There are leveral other countries in Europe which 
* poſſeſs conſiderable coal-mines ; as France, Liege, 
Germany, and Sweden. Allo on the other fide of the 
Atlantic ocean, there has been coal diſcovered, and 
2 wrought ; in Newfoundland, Cape Breton, Canada, and 
Excellence ſome of the New-England provinces. Bur in all theſe 
of the Bris countries, the coal is of a quality much inferior to the 
ti coals. Britiſh, and entirely unfit to be uſed in many manu- 
factures; ſo that they are obliged to import great 
quantities from Britain for the uſe of their manufac- 

tures of iron, Cc. | 
Importance Our inland coal-trade, that is, carrying coals from 
of the coal- Newcaſtle, Sunderland, Blith, and other adjacent 
trade, places in the north of England, as alſo from the frith 
of Edinburgh in Scotland, and other places thereabouts, 
to the city of London, and to the port-towns on the 
coaſt all the way, as well on this ſide of Newcaſtle, 
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north, as up the channel os high as Portſmouth weſt, « 

is a prodigious article, and employs abundance of ſhip- — 
ping and ſeamen; in ſo much that, in a time of ur- 
gent neceſſity, the coalery navigation alone has been 
able to ſupply the government with a body of ſea- 
men for the royal navy, able to man à conſiderable 
fleet at a very ſhort warning, and that without diffi- 
culty, when no other branch of trade would do the 
like. Likewiſe the Whitehaven coaleries in Cumber- 
land belonging to Sir James Lowther, furniſh ſeyeral 
counties in Ireland with coals, and conſtantly employ 
upwards of 2000 ſeamen ; which alſo is a noble nur- 
ſery for the ny of this kingdom. And not only 
do the pit-coals ſufficiently ſupply all the ports, but, 
by means of thoſe ports and the navigable rivers, all 
the adjacent counties very far inland. 

In ſhort, coals, though not an excluſive, yet may, 
with propriety, be (tiled a peculiar bleſſing to Britain, 
from their great plenty, their acknowledged excel- 
lence, and their being found in ſuch places as are 
conveniently ſituated for exportation, Nor is there 
any danger of the export-trade being leſſened even 
by the ſeveral duties that have been laid upon them; 
for the foreign conſumpt being founded in neceſſity 
with regard to manufactures, and in economy where 
they are uſed for convenience, (wood and turf being 
dearer than coals with the duty), we need be in nv 
fear of the markets declining. There is as little room 
to be alarmed from an apprehenſion of their being 
exhauſted, as the preſent works are capable of ſupply- 
ing us for a long ſeries of years, and there are many 
other mines ready to be opened when theſe ſhall fail. 
Beſides, there are known to be coals in many parts 
of the three kingdoms, which hitherto they have had 
no encouragement to work. 

Beſides the value of this commodity as a conveni- 
ency of life, as an article of commerce, and as giving 
riſe to a nurſery of ſeamen for the increaſe of the 
marine; other important advantages deſerve to be no- 
ticed. Coals are in many reſpects, and in a very high 
degree, uſeful to the landed intereſt ; not only by rai- 
ling exceedingly/the real value, and of courſe the pur- 
chaſe, of thoſe lands in which they are found, and thoſe 
through which it is neceſſary to paſs * from the works * Thel 
to the places where they are embarked ; but from the * 
general improvements they have occaſioned ; ſo that y pp 
very few counties are now better cultivated than Nor- 6 10 
thumberland, and the ſame effects they have had in 2 2 
greater or leſs degree in other places. Thouſands of renss 
laborious people are employed in and about the mines; wy 
thouſands more in conveying them to the ports and 51 
on board the ſhips ; to ſay nothing of thoſe that draw + 
their ſubſiſtence from the carriage of them by land to 
ſupply families, &c. There are alſo great numbers 
that live in a ſuperior ſtation ; as ſtewards, directors, 
factors, agents, book-keepers, c. To theſe we may 
add the extraordinary encouragement given to inge- 
nious artiſts who have invented, and the numerous 
workmen continually employed about thoſe ſeveral 
curious and coſtly machines which, for a variety of 
purpoſes in this buſineſs, are in continual uſe, and 
courſe in continual wear: we may join to theſe the 
multitudes that obtain their living from the many ma- 
nufactures in which they are employed, and me 
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could not he carried on but by the help and cheapneſs 
of coals. Laſtly, the produce of coals exported, 
which amounts to a very conſiderable ſum, beſides 
being profitable to the owners, merchants, and mari- 
ners, is ſo much clear gain to the nation. 

It might be expected, that a trade ſo beneficial to 
individuals, and to the nation in general, and which 
has been gradually increaſing for ſeveral centuries 
paſt, would have been advanced by this time to 
very great perfection, and reduced to a regular ſy- 
ſtem. But, in one very eſſential reſpect, it is found 
to be quite otherwiſe. The art of working coal- 
mines in the moſt profitable manner is indeed highly 
improved: but the fundamental of the art, that of 
ſearching for and diſcovering coal in any diſtrict of 
country where it has not yet been found, has never, 
that we know of, been treated in a ſyſtematic man- 


ner. The reader, therefore, will not be diſpleaſed 


to find this defect ſupplied in the courſe of the preſent 
article, together with a detail of all the other opera- 
tions in the buſineſs of coaleries. 

jon of The terreſtrial matters which compoſe the ſolid 


rut parts of the earth are diſpoſed in ſtrata, beds, or lay- 


ers, the under ſurface of one bearing againſt, or lying 
upon, the upper ſurface of that below it ; which laſt 
bears or lies on the next below in the ſame manner. 

Theſe ſtrata conſiſt of very different kinds of mat- 
ter, ſuch as free - ſtone, lime- ſtone, metal- ſtone, or 
whin-ſtone, coal, Cc. as will be particularly ſpecified 
in the ſequel. , 

Some of theſe ſtrata are of a conſiderable thickneſs, 
being often found from 100 to 200 feet or upwards, 
nearly of the ſame kind of matter from the ſuperior 


to the inferior furface; and others are found of the 


leaſt thickneſs imaginable, one inch or leſs. 

All theſe ſtrata are divided or parted from each 
other laterally, either by their even, ſmooth, poliſhed 
ſurfaces, with very thin lamina of ſoft or duſty matter 
betwixt them, called the parting, which renders them 
ealy to ſeparate; or elſe only by the ſurfaces cloſely 
conjoined to each other, without any viſible matter 
interpoſed betwixt them ; yet the diffegent ſubſtance 


of each ſtratum is not in the leaſt intermixed, though 


ſometimes they adhere ſo ſtrongly together, that it is 
very difficult to part or disjoin them: in this laſt caſe 
they are ſaid to have a bad parting. 

Belides this principal diviſion or parting laterally, 
there are, in ſome ſtrata, ſecondary diviſions or part- 
ings alſo laterally, ſeparating, or approaching towards 
a ſeparation, of the ſame ſtratum, into parts of dif- 
ferent thickneſſes, nearly parallel to each other, in the 
ſame manner as the principal partings divide the dif- 
terent ſtrata from each other : but theſe ſecondary 
ones are not ſo ſtrong or viſible, nor make ſo effectual 
« parting, as the principal ones do; and are only met 
with in ſuch ſtrata, as are not of an uniform hardneſs, 
texture, or colour, from the upper to the under ſurface, 
| There are other diviſions or partings, called backs, 
in almoſt every ſtratum, which croſs the former late- 
ral ones longitudinally, and cut the whole ſtratum 
through its two ſurfaces into long rhomboidal figures. 

nele again are croſſed by others called cutters, run- 
ning either in an oblique or perpendicular direction 
0 the laſt mentioned backs, and alſo cut the. ftratum 


through its two ſurfaces. Both theſe backs and cut- Coalery. 
ters generally extend from the upper or ſuperior ſtra- 
tum down through ſeveral of the lower ones; ſo that 
theſe backs and cutters, together with the lateral 
partings before mentioned, divide every ſtratum into 
innumerable cubic, priſmatic, and rhomboidal figures, 
according to the thicknels of the ſtratum, and the poſi- 
tion and number of the backs and cutters. They ſome- 
times have a kind of thin partition of duſty or ſoft mat- 
ter in them, and ſometimes none, like the firſt menti- 
oned partings ; but the ſofter kind of ſtrata generally 
have more backs and cutters than the harder kind, and 
they do not extend or penetrate through the others. 
To explain this a little further, let A, B, C, D, E, Plate 
F, G, (tig. 1.) repreſent the principal partings before | 
mentioned, or the upper and under ſurfaces of any 
ſtratum ; then a, 6, c, d, e, f, will repreſent the ſe- 
condary lateral partings nearly parallel to the princi- 
pal ones; g, h, i, , , mu, the longitudinal partings cal- 


led backs; u, o, p, q, r, 5, the croſs partings called 


cutters, crofling the laſt mentioned ones either obliquely 
or perpendicular. 

In all places where the ſtrata lie regular, they are 
divided and ſubdivided in the manner above menti- 
oned ; and ſometimes in this manner extend through 
a pretty large diſtrict of country: though it is often 
otherwiſe; for their regularity is frequently interrup- 
ted, and the ſtrata broken and diſordered, by ſundry 
chaſms, breaches, or fiſſures, which are differently de- 
nominated according to their various dimenſions, and 
the matters with which they are filled, viz. dikes, 
hitches, and troubles, which ſhall be explained in order. 7 

Dikes are the largeſt kind of fiſſures. They ſeem to Dikes. 
be nothing but a crack or breach of the ſolid ſtrata, 
occaſioned by one part of them being broken away and 
fallen from the other. They generally run in a ſtraight 
line for a conſiderable length, and penetrate from the 
ſurface to the greatcſt depth ever yet tried, in a di- 
rection ſometimes perpendicular to the horizon, and 
ſometimes obliquely ; the fame kind of ſtrata are found 
lying upon each other in the fame order, but the whole 
of them greatly elevated or depreſſed, on the one fide 
of the dike as on the other. Theſe fiſſures are ſome- 
times two or three feet wide, and ſometimes many 
fathoms. If the fiſſure or dike be of any. conſiderable 
width, it is generally filled with heterogeneous mat- 
ter, different from that of the ſolid ſtrata on each ſide 
of it. It is ſometimes found filled with clay, gravel,. 
or ſand; ſometimes with a confuſed mals of different 
kinds of ſtone lying edgeways; and at other times 
with a ſolid body of free-ſtone, or even whin-ſtone. 
When the fiſſure is of no great width, as ſuppoſe two 
or three ſeet only, it is then uſually found filled with 
a confuſed mixture of the different matters which 
compoſe the adjoining ſtrata, conſolidated into one 
maſs. If a dike runs or ſtretches north and ſouth, 
and the ſame kind of ſtrata are found on the eaſt fide 
of the dike, in a ſituation with reſpect to the horizon 
10 or 20 fathoms lower than on the other fide, it is 
then ſaid to be a dip-dike or downcaſt-dike of 10 or 20 


fathoms to the eaſtward ;—or counting from the eaſt 


ſide, it is then ſaid to be a riſe- dite or wpeaſt of ſo 
many fathoms weſtward. If the ſtrata on one fide 


are not much higher or lower with reſpect to the ho- 


rizontat 
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rizontal line, than thoſe on the other, but only broken 
off and removed to a certain diſtance, it is then ſaid 
to be a dike of ſo many fathoms thick ; and from the 
matter contained between the two ſides of the fiſſure 
or dike, it is denominated a c/ay-dite, ſtone-dike, &c. 

A hitch is only a dike or fiſſure of a ſmaller degree, 
by which the ſtrata on one ſide are not elevated or 
ſeparated from thoſe on the other ſide above one fa- 
thom. Theſe hitches are denominated in the ſame 
manner as dikes, according to the number of teet they 
_ elevate or depreſs the ſtrata. 
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found to lie in the firſt regular manner mentioned 


they are broken or diſordered by a dike, hitch, or 
trouble, by, which the dip is often altered, ſometimes 
to a different part of the horizon, and often to an op 
ſite point; ſo that on one ſide of a dike, hitch, or trouble, 
if the ſtrata have an eaſt dip, on the other ſide they 
may have an eaſt rile, which is a welt dip; and in ge- 
neral, any conliderable alteration in the dip is never 
met with, but what is occaſioned by the circumſtances 
laſt mentioned. {07 


+ Coley 
They generally continue upon one uniform dip until — 1 


| 
| 
| There are dikes (though they are not often met 
' with in the coal-countries) whole cavities are filled 
i with Tparr, the ores of iron, lead, vitriol, or other me- 

; | tallic or mineral matters; and it is pretty well known, 


To illuſtrate what has been ſaid, ſee fig. 2. where pl. 
a b cd, c. repreſents a courſe of ſtrata lying upon each LAX, 
other, having a certaiy inclination to the horizon, 


— — 


1 


that all metallic veins are nothing elſe than what in 
the coal · countries are called . 

The ſtrata are generally found lying upon each 
other in the ſame order on one ſide of the dike as on 
the other, as mentioned above, and nearly of the ſame 
thickneſſes, appearing to have been originally a con- 
tinuation of the ſame regular ſtrata, and the dike only 
a breach by ſome later accident, perpendicularly or 
obliquely down through them by which one part is 
removed to a {mall diſtance, and depreſſed to a lower 
ſituation than the other. But this is not the only al- 
teration made in the ſtrata by dikes; for generally to 
a coniiderable- diſtance on each {ide of the dike, all the 
ſtrata are in a kind of ſhattered condition, very ten- 
der, eaſily pervious to water, and debaſed greatly in 
their quality, and their inclination to the horizon often 
altered. 

Troubles may be denominated dikes of the ſmalleſt 
degree; for they are not a real breach, but only an 
approach towards it which has not taken a full effect. 
The ſtrata are generally altered by a trouble from 
their regular ſite to a different poſition. When the 
regular courſe of the ſtrata is nearly level, a trouble 
will cauſe a ſudden and conſiderable aſcent or deſcent : 
where they have, in their regular ſituation, a certain 
degree of aſcent or deſcent, a trouble either increafeth 
it or alters it to a contrary poſition : and a trouble has 
theſe effects upon the ſtrata in common with dikes, 
that it greatly debaſethi them from their original qua- 
lity; the partings are ſeparated; the backs and cutters 
disjoined, and their regularity diſordered ; the original 
cubic and priſmatic figures, of which the ſtrata were 
compoled, are broken, and the diſlocation filled with 
heterogeneous matter; and the whole ſtrata are re- 
duced to a ſofter and more friable ſtate. 

The ſtrata are ſeldom or never found to lie in a 
true horizontal ſituation ; but generally have an incli- 
nation or deicent, called the dip, to ſome particular 
part of the horizon. If this inclination be to the eaſt- 
ward, it is called an eaſt dip, and a we:/t riſe ; and ac- 
cording to the point of the compals to which the dip 
inclines, it is denominated, and the aſcent or riſe is 
to the contrary point, This inclination or dip of the 
ſtrata is found to hold every where. In ſome places, it 
varies very little from the level; in others, very con- 
ſiderably ; and in ſome ſo much, as to be nearly in 
a perpendicular direction: but, whatever degree of 
inclination the ſtrata have to the horizon, if not inter- 
rupted by dikes, hitches, or troubles, they are always 


AB, is a downcaſt-dike, which depreſſeth the ſtrata 
obliquely to eg , Cc. lying upon each other in the 
{ame order, but altered in their inclination to the 
horizon, CD repreſents a clay or free-ſtone dike, 
where the ſtrata are neither elevated nor depreſſed, 
but only broken off and removed to a certain diſtance, 
EF, repreſents a hitch, which breaks off and depreſ- 
ſeth the ſtrata only a little, but alters their inclination 
to the horizon. G H, repreſents a trouble, where the 
ſtrata on one ſide are not entirely broken off from thoſe 
on the other, but only in a cruſhed-and irregular, ſitua- 
tion. 

As ſome particular ſtrata are found at ſome times to 
increaſe, and at other times to diminiſh, in their thick- 
neſſes, whilſt others remain the ſame, conſequently 
they cannot be all parallel; yet this increaſe and dimi 
nution in their thickneſſes comes on very gradually. 

The ſtrata are not found diſpoſed in the earth ac- 
cording to their ſpecific gravities : for we often find 
ſtrata of very denſe matter near the ſurface; and per- 
haps at 50 or even 100 fathoms beneath, we meet 
with ſtrata of not half the ſpecific gravity of the firſt, 
A ſtratum of iron ore is very often found above one 
of coal, though the former has twice the gravity of 
the latter; and, in ſhort; there is ſuch an ablolute un- 
certainty in forming any judgment of the diſpoſition 
of the ſtrata from their ſpecific gravities, that It can- 
not in the leaſt be relied upon. 

It has been imagined by many, that hills and val- 
lies are occaſioned by thoſe breaches in the ſtrata be- 
fore mentioned called die but this is contradicted 
by experience. If it was ſo, we ſhould meet with 
dikes at the ſkirts of the hills, and by the ſides of val- 
leys, and the ſea-ſhore; but inſtead of that, we ge- 
nerally find the ſtrata lying as uniformly regular un- 
der hills and valleys, and beneath the bottom of the 
ſea (as far as has been yet tried), as in the moſt cham- 
paign countries. It may happen, indeed, that a dike 
is met with in ſome of theſe places; but that being 
only a caſual circumſtance, can never be admitted as 
a general cauſe. Whatever irregularities are occa- 
lioned in the ſolid ſtrata by dikes, or other breaches, 
are commonly covered over and evened by thoſe beds 
of gravel, clay, ſand or ſoil, which lie uppermoſt, 
and form the outward ſurface of the earth. Where- 


ever theſe ſofter matters have been carried off, or 
removed by accident, as on the tops of hills and the 


ſides of valleys, there the ſolid ſtrata are expoſed, aud 

the dip and riſe and other circumſtances of them ma) 

be examined; but no certain concluſions can be _ 
| mere 
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merely from the unevenneſs and inequalities of the 
outward ſurface. a | 
The preceding obſervations, upon the general diſ- 
polition of the ſolid ſtrata, are equally applicable 
to the ſtrata of. coal as to thoſe of ſtone or other 
tter. | 
9 bs We ſhall next give an account of the ſeveral ſtrata 
3 of coal, and of ſtone and other matters, which are 
z connec- uſually connected with coal, and are found to have a 
{with particular affinity with it: and, for the lake of diſtinc- 
tion, ſhall arrange them into ſix priucipal claſſes, 
which will include all the varieties of ſtrata that have 
been found to occur in all thoſe diſtricts of country 
both in Scotland and England where coal abounds. 

1. Of Whin-flone.) The ſtrata of what is denomi- 
nated whin-ſtone are the hardeſt of all others; the an- 
gular pieces of it will cut glaſs ; it is of a very coarſe 

texture, and when broke acroſs the grain exhibits the 
appearance of large grains of ſands half vitrified ; it 
can ſcarcely be wrought, or broke in pieces, by com- 
mon tools without the aſſiſtance of gun-powder ; each 
ſtratum is commonly homogeneous in ſubſtance and 
colour, and cracked in the rock to a great depth. The 
moſt common colours of theſe ſtrata are black or dark 
blue, yet there are others of it aſh-coloured and light 
brown. Their thickneſs in all the coal countries is 
but inconſiderable, from ſix or five feet down to a few 
inches; and it is only in a few places they are met 
with of theſe thickneſſes. In the air it decays a little, 
leaving a brown powder ; and in the fire it cracks, and 
turns reddiſh brown. Limeſtone, and what is called 
baſtard limeſtone, is ſometimes, tho” rarely, met with 
in coaleries. It is a well known ſtone ; but from its re- 
ſemblance in hardneſs and colour is often miſtaken for 
a kind of whin, Sometimes, particularly in hilly 
countries, the ſolid matter next the ſurface is found 
to be a kind of ſoft or rotten whin ;—but it may be 
noted, that this is only a maſs of heterogeneous mat- 
ter diſpoſed upon the regular ſtrata ; and that beneath 
this, all the ſtrata are generally found in as regular an 
order as where this heterogeneous matter does not 
occur, | 

2, Of Paſt. ſtone. ] This is a free ſtone of the hard- 
eſt kind, and next to the limeſtone with reſpect to 
hardneſs and ſolidity. It is of a very fine texture; and 
when broken appears as if compoſed of the fineſt ſand. 
Itis commonly found in a homogeneous maſs, tho? varie- 
gated in colour; and, from its hardneſs, is not liable to 
mury from being expoſed to the weather. Of this 
ind of ſtone there are four varieties, which may be diſ- 
tnguſhed by their colour: the moſt common is white 
poſt, which in appearance is like Portland ſtone, but 
conſiderably harder; it is ſometimes variegated with 
reaks or ſpots of brown, red, or black. , 

Grey poſt is alſo very common; it appears like a 
mixture of fine black and white ſand : it is often va- 
gated with brown and black ſtreaks, the laſt men- 


tioned appear like ſmall clouds compoſed of, particles 
of coal, 


— 


Brown or yellow poſt is often met with of differ- 
cut degrees of colour; moſt commonly of the colour of 
cht ochre or yellow ſand : it is as hard as the reſt, and 
»metimes variegated with white and black ſtreaks. 


ed poſt is generally of a dull red colour: this is 
Vor. III. 
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but rarely met with ; it is often ſtreaked with white Coalery. 


frequently white ſhining ſpangles in it, and pebbl&For 
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or black. 


All theſe lie in ſtrata of different thickneſſes; but 
commonly thicker than any other ſtrata whatever: the 
are ſeparated from each other, and from other kind 
of ſtrata, by partings of coal, ſand, or ſoft matter of dif- 
ferent colours which are very diſtinguiſhable. 

3. Of Sand-ſtene.) This is a free ſtone of a coar- 
ſer texture than poſt, and not ſo hard; is ſo lax as 
to be eaſily pervious to water; when broke, is appa- 
rently of a coarſe {andy ſubſtance ; is friable and moul- 
ders to {ſand when expoſed to the wind and rain 


other {mall ſtones incloſed in its maſs. Of this, there 
are two kinds commonly met with, «diſtinguiſhed by 
their colours, grey and brown, which are of different 
ſhades, lighter or darker, in proportion to the mix- 
ture of white in them. It is moſt generally found in 
ſtrata of conſiderable thickneſs, without many ſecon- 
dary partings; and ſometimes, tho' rarely, it is ſubdi- 
vided into layers as thin as the common grey late. 
It has „e ſandy or ſoft partings. 

4. Of Mettle-ſtone.) This is a tolerable hard ſtra- 
tum, being in point of hardneſs next to ſand-ſtone-; 


generally ſolid, compact, of conſiderable weight, and 


of an argillaceous ſubſtance, containing many nodules 
or balls of iron ore, and yellow or white pyrites; its 
partings, or the {ſurfaces of its ſtrata, are hard poliſh- 
ed and {ſmooth as plaſs. When broke, it has a dull 
duſky appearance, (tho' of a fine texture), like hard 
dried clay mixed with particles of coal. Tho' hard 
in the mine or quarry, when expoſed to the freſh air 
it falls into very ſmall pieces. The moſt uſual colour 
of this ſtone is black; but there are ſeveral other ligh- 
ter colours, down to a light brown or grey. It is 
eaſily diſtinguiſhed from free-ſtone by its texture and 
colour, as well as by its other characteriſtics. It lies 
in ſtrata of various thickneſſes, tho” ſeldom ſo thick as 
the two laſt mentioned kinds of ſtone. 

5. Of Shiver.) This ſtratum is more frequently 
met with in coaleries than any other. There are 
many varieties of it, both in hardneſs and colour ; but 
they all agree in one general characteriſtic. The 
black colour is moſt common ; it is called by the mi- 
ners black ſhiver, black mettle, or bleas. It is ſofter 
than mettle-ſtone, and in the mine is rather a tough 
than a hard ſubſtance, is not of a ſolid or compact 


matter, being eaſily ſeparable, by the multitude of - 


its partings, Cc. into very ſmall parts, and readily ab- 
ſorbing water. The ſubſtance of this ſtratum, is an 
indurated bole, commonly divided into thin lamina of 
unequal thickneſſes, which break into long ſmall pieces 
when {truck with force; and, on examination, the 

appear to be ſmall „ r : each of theſe 
ſmall pieces has a poliſhed glaſſy ſurface ; and, when 
broke croſs the grain, appears of a dry leafy, or la- 
minated texture, like exceeding fine clay: it is very 
friable ; feels to the touch like an unctuous ſub- 


ſtance ; and diſſolves in air or water to a fine pinguid 


black clay. There are almoſt conſtantly found incloſed 
in its ſtrata, lumps or nodules of iron ore; often real 

beds of the ſame. | 
There are other colours of this ſtratum beſides 
black. The brown or dun ſhiver is very frequently 
| 12 B met 


— 
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in which 


they lie. 
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Coalery. met wich, it agrees with the above deſcription in every 


thing but colour. Grey ſhiver is alſo very common : 
it ſeems to be only a mixture of the black and dun; 
and by the different degrees of mixture of theſe co- 
lours others are produced. It lies in ſtrata ſometimes 
of conſiderable thickneſs, at other times not exceed- 
ing a few feet; they are commonly parted from each 
other by lamina of ſparr, coal, or foft matter. 

6. Of Coal.) Referring the reader, for the ſcien- 
tific diviſion of coals, to the articles AMPELITEs and 
LITHANTHRAX, we ſhall here conſider them as diſ- 
tinguiſhable into three kinds, according to their de- 

ees of inflammability. 

1. The leaſt inflammable kinds, are thoſe known 

by the name of Welſh coal, which is found in Wales; 
Kilkenny coal, which is found near Kilkenny in Ire- 
land; and blind or deaf coal, which is found in many 
parts of Scotland and England. This coal takes a con- 
ſiderable degree of heat to kindle it, but when once 
thoroughly ignited will burn a long time; it remains 
in the fire in ſeparate pieces without ſticking together 
or caking ; it produceth neither flame nor ſmoke, and 
makes no cinder, but burns to a white ſtony ſlagg; it 
makes a hot glowing fire like charcoal or cinders ; and 
emits effluvia of a ſuffocating nature which renders 
it unfit for burning in dwelling-houſes, its chief ufe 
being amongſt malſters, dyers, Cc. for drying their 
commodities. 2, Open burning coal, ſoon kindles, 
making a hot pleaſant fire, but is ſoon conſumed : it 
nee both ſmoke and flame in abundance; but 
ies open in the fire, and does not cake together ſo 
as to form cinders, its ſurface being burnt to aſhes 
before it is thoroughly calcined in the midſt ; from 
this it has its name of an open burning coal; it burns 
to white or brown aſhes very light. Of this kind is 
cannal- coal, jetr, parrot, ſplint, and moſt of the coals 
in Scotland. 3. Cloſe burning coal, kindles very 
quickly, makes a very hot fire, melts and runs toge- 
ther like bitumen, the very ſmalleſt culm making rhe 
fineſt cinders, which being thoroughly burnt are po- 
rous and light as a pumice ſtone, and when broke are 
of a ſhining lead colour; it makes a more durable fire 
than any other coal, and finally burns to brown or 
reddiſh coloured heavy aſhes. Of this kind are the 
Newcaſtle and ſeveral other of the Engliſh coals, and 
the ſmithy coals of Scotland. The open burning and 
the cloſe burning coal mixed together, make a more 
profitable fire tor domeſtic uſes than either of them 
ſeparate. 

In all thoſe diſtricts of country where coal is found, 
there are generally ſeveral ſtrata of it; perhaps all 
the different kinds above mentioned will be found in 
ſome, and only one of the kinds in others; yet this 
one kind may be divided into many different ſeams or 
ſtrata, by beds of ſhiver or other kinds of matter in- 
terpoſing, ſo as to give it the appearance of ſo many 
ſeparate ſtrata. 

All theſe ſtrata above deſcribed, with their ſeveral 
varieties, do not lie or bear upon each other in the 
order in which they are deſcribed, nor in any certain 
or invariable order. Though there be found the ſame 
kinds of ſtrata in one coalery or diſtrict as in another, 
yet they may be of very different thickneſſes. In 
ſome places there are moſt of the hard kinds, in others 
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moſt of the ſofter ; and in = diſtrict it rare 
happens that all the various kinds are found; for ſome 
kinds, perhaps, occur only once or twice, whilſt others 
occur IO or 20 times before we reach the principal 
/ FUN ARG COLO TEL 8 

In order to explain this, ſuppoſe the ſtrata in the 
pit at A (fig. 3.) lie in the order a, 6, e, d, Ge. they 
may be ſo much altered in their thickneſſes, by rea- 
fon of ſome of them increaſing and others diminiſh- 
ing, at the diſtance of B, that they may be found there 
of very different thickneſſes}; or if they are examined 
in a pit at D, by reaſon of its lower ſituation, and the 
ſtrata there not being a continuation of thoſe in the 
other places, they may be very different both in their 
order and thickneſſes, and yet of the fame kinds. 

Though they be thus found very different in one 
coalery or diſtrict from what they are found to be in 
another, with reſpect to their thickneſſes, and the or- 
der in which they lie upon each other, yet we never 
meet with a ſtratum of any kind of matter but what 
belongs to ſome of thoſe above deſcribed. 

To illuſtrate how the various ſtrata lie in ſome places, 
and how often the ſame ſtratum may occur betwixt 
the ſurface and the coal, we ſhall give the following 
example. The numbers in the left hand column re- 
fer to the claſſes of ſtrata before deſcribed, to which 
each belongs. The ſecond column contains the names 
of the ſtrata; and the four nameral columns to the 
right hand, expreſs the thickneſs of each ftratum, in 
fathoms, yards, feet, and inches. 


af EXAMPLE, | | ads Ft Ins 
Soil and gravel — - - ol 1] © 
Clay mixed with looſe ſtones — 111100 
3 | Coarſe brown ſand-ſtone, with ſoft part» [| | | | 
ings 1 4, — ,. 3}? 6 
2 | White poſt, with ſhivery partings © = i] 110] 5 
5 | Black ſhiver or bleas, with ironsſ[tone balls ||2] 9] 2] © 
6 | Coarſe ſplinty coal 2 4 ol o| 2] 6 
5 | Soft grey ſhiver . = - Hot rol 7} 
2 | Brown and grey poſt, ſtreaked with'black || 14 0] 2} 2] 
5 | Black ſhiyer, with beds and balls of iron= || | 
ſtoue Gas * — — IE 2] 6 
4 | Grey and black mettle-ſtone - Jo[ 11119 
2 | White and brown poſt - 1'} 12 * 
5 | Black and grey ſhiver, ſtreaked with white [|o |-1\| ©] © 
| 3 | Soft grey Gnd-ſtone, with ſhivery partings [Jo] 1] 1] © 
2 | Yellow and white poſt, with ſandy partings 111 0|2]® 
5 | Black and dun ſhiver, with iron-ſtone balls I! 65 6 
2 | White poſt ſtreaked with black, and black 
partings - 41 IE 
5 | Grey ſhiver, with iron- ſtone balls of 11219 
4 | Brown and black mettle-ſtone - 14 112] 0 
5 | Hard ſlatey black ſhiver — 11145 8 
16 | Coal, 56% þ and fine ſplint - 21043 85 
5 | Soft black ſhiver - - Jo] 91 3 
| 6 | Coal, fine and clear - -  Moſo[31 3 
| 5 | Hard black ſhiver - - 310 
| Iuotal Fathoms. [25] 2] 20k 
In this inſtance the ſpecies of ſand-ſtone only 0c- 


curs twice, poſt five times, whilſt the ſhiver occurs no 
leſs than nine times. 


To apply the foregoing obſervations to practice. 

Suppole it was required to examine an Wn 
was coal in a piece of ground adjoining to, or in 5 
neighbourhood, of other coaleries. 3 4, at ded 

In the firſt place, it is proper to be informed, : card 
ſome of the adjacent coaleries, of the number and "fo 0 


ly code, 
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rata; the order in which they lie upon each other; view of the ſolid ſtrata cannot be obtained, then by Coalery, 
bat point of the horizon, and in what quantity, proceeding in the ſame manner as before, the depth 
dip; if any dikes, bitches, or troubles, and the of the coal at that place may be computed, Thus, 


Culery. of 
— to W 


2 
vue 1 — they ſtretch. Having learnt theſe circumſtan- 5 | | : Yards. 
ces, ſearch in the ground under examination where To the depth of the coal at the pit A - 80 


the ſtrata are expoſed to view, and compare theſe Add the deſcent or inclination of the coal 


with the other. If they be of the ſame kinds, and in 500 yards, which, as before, is 50 
nearly correſpond in order and thickneſs, and be ly- : pip 

ing in a regular manner, and agree by computation This ſum would be the depth, if the ground 
with the dip and riſe, it may ſafely be concluded the was level - - 130 

coal is there; and the depth of it may be judged from But as the ground deſcends towards B, de- 
the depth of the coal in the Oy coalery, below any duct the quantity of that, which ſuppoſe 80 
ticular ſtratum which is viſible in this. | | 3 — 
4:21, If the ſolid ſtrata are not expoſed to view, neither Remains the depth of the coal at B 50 


in the hills nor valleys of the ground under examina- | If the place to be examined be neither to the full dip 
tion, then ſearch in the adjoining grounds; and if the nor full riſe, but in ſome proportion-towar ds either, 
ſame kind of ſtrata are found there as in the adjacent the ſame method may be purſued, computin how 
coalery, and there 1s reaſon, from the dip and other much the coal riſes or dips in a certain diſtance in that 
circumſtances, to believe that they ſtretch through the direction. | es oil | 

ound to be examined; it may then be concluded that If there is known to be a dike in the workings of 
the coal is there, as well as theſe other ſtrata. the Pit at A, which elevates or depreſſeth the ſtrata 

Suppoſe a coalery is on the fide of a hill at A, fig. 3. towards the place under examination, then the quan- 
XI. and you would ſearch for a coal at B, on the other ſide tit) of the elevation or depreſſion muſt-be according- 
of the hill, but in a much lower ſituation: by obſerving ly added to or deducted from the computed depth of 
the ſeveral ſtrata lying above the coal at A, and the the coal at that place. Suppoſe there is an upcaſt dike 
point to which they dip, which is directly towards B, of 10 fathoms or 20 yards towards B, then deduct 20 
(if clear of dikes,) you may expect to find the ſame from 50, the depth before computed, there will re. 
kind of ſtrata on the other {ide of the hill, but much main 30 yards or 15 fathoms for the depth of the coal 
lower down. Accordingly, if ſome of the ſtrata are at B. 
viſible in the face of the precipice C, they may be But it often happens that coal is to be ſearched for, 
compared with ſome of thoſe in the pit at A. Or, if in a part of the country, at ſuch a conſiderable di- 
they are not to be ſeen there, by ſearching in the ſtance from all other coaleries, that by reaſon of the 
oppolite hill, they may perhaps be diſcovered at the intervention of hills, valleys, unknown dikes, Co. the 
place F; where, if they be found in the manner before connection or relation of the ſtrata with thoſe of 
mentioned, and there be reaſon to believe they ex- any other coalery cannot be traced by the methods 
tend regularly from. the firſt place to this, it is more laſt mentioned ; in which caſe a more extenſive view 
than probable the coal, as well as theſe ſtrata, will be mult be taken of all circumſtances than was neceſſary 
found in the intermediate ground. in the former ; and a few general rules founded on 
* zl. If the ground to be examined lie more to the riſe the foregoing obſervations, and on concluſions, drawn 

of the — as at E, which being ſuppoſed to be on a from them, will greatly aſliſt in determining, ſome- 

flat, perhaps the ſolid ſtrata there may be wholly co- times with a great degree of probability, and ſome- 
vered by the gravel, clay, Cc. of the outward ſurface times with abſolute certainty, whether coal be in any 
lying upon them: In this caſe, by meaſuring the ho- particular diſtrict of country or not. 
rizontal diſtance and the deſcent of ground from A The firſt proper ſtep to be taken in ſuch a caſe, is Rule 5th. 
to E, and computing the quantity of aſcent or riſe of to take a general view of that diſtrict of country in- 
the coal in that diſtance; by comparing theſe toge- tended to be ſearched, in order to judge, from the out- 
ther, it may be judged at what depth the coal will be ward appearance or face of the country, which parti- 
found there, allowing that it lie regular. Thus, ſup- cular part out of the whole is the moſt likely to con- 
Pole the coal at A 80 yards deep, the diſtance from tain thoſe kind of ftrata favourable to the production 


AtoE 500 yards, and that the coal riſes 1 yard in of coal ; and conſequently ſuch particular part being 


10 yards of horizontal diſtance : found, is the moſt adviſeable to be begun with in the + 
Then, from the depth of the pit - 80 examination. | F N 
Deduct the deſcent of ground from A to E, Though the appearance of the outward ſurface 1 1 

ſuppoſe - - 24 gives no certain or infallible rule to judge of the kinds | | 
— of ſtrata lying beneath, yet it gives a probable one : F 
This remainder would be the depth, if the for it is generally found, that a chain of mountains or Mountain- 4 
coal was level - - 56 hills riſing to a great height, and very ſteep on the ous ſetua - | i 
But as the coal riſes 1 in 10 feet, then de- ſides, are commonly compoſed of ſtrata much harder dens. 
duct what it riſes in 500 yards, which is 30 and of different kinds from thoſe before deſcribed -+ F: 


hunk a F — wherein coal is found to lie, and therefore unfavour- | 

0 my remainder is the depth of that coal able to the production of coal and theſe mountainous 7 | 
0 - 7 - 6 Yards, ſituations are alſo more ſubject to dikes and troubles, | 

+ Meth Al r ſuppoſe that the place at B is 500 yards the than the lower grounds, ſo that if the ſolid ſtrata com- = 

contrary way, or to the full dip of the coal at A; if a poſing them gave even favourable ſymptoms of coal, | | 
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Coalery.. yet the laſt circumſtance would render the quality 


Hills and 
Valleys, 


Plains, 


bad, and the quantity precarious ; and, on the whole, 
it may be obſerved, that mountainous ſituations are 
found more favourable to the production of metals 
than of coal. Ir is likewiſe generally found that thoſe 
diſtricts abounding with valleys, moderately riſing hills, 
and interſperſed with plains ſometimes of conſider- 
able extent, do more commoly contain coal, and 
thoſe kinds of ſtrata fayourable to its production, than 
either the mountainous or champaign countries ; and 
a country ſo ſituated as this laſt deſcribed, eſpecially 
if at ſome conſiderable diſtance from the mountains, 
ought to be the firſt part appointed for particular ex- 


- amination. Plains, or level grounds of great extent, 


enerally ſituated by the ſides of rivers, or betwixt 
ſuch moderate riſing grounds as laſt deſcribed, are 
allo very favourable to the production of coal, if the 
ſolid ſtrata, and other circumſtances in the higher 

rounds adjoining, be conformable ; for it will ſcarce- 

be found, in ſuch a ſituation, that the ſtrata aye fa- 
vourable in the riſing grounds on both ſides of the 
plain, and not ſo in the ſpace betwixt them. Though 
plains be ſo favourable, in ſuch circumſtances, to the 
production of coal, yet it is often more difficult to be 
diſcovered in ſuch a ſituation, than in that before de- 
deſcribed ; becauſe, the clay, foil, and other lax mat- 
ter, brought off the higher grounds by rains and other 
accidents, have generally covered the ſurface of ſuch 
plains to a conſiderable depth, which prevents the ex- 
ploration of the ſolid ſtrata there, unleſs they be ex- 
poſed to view by digging, quarrying, or ſome ſuch 
operation. 

That part of the diſtrict being fixed upon which 
abounds with moderate hills and valleys as propereſt 
to begin the examination at, the firſt ſtep to be taken is 
to examine all places where the ſolid ſtrata are ex- 
poſed to view, (which are called the crops of the ſtra- 
ta), as in precipices, hollows, &c. tracing them as ac- 
curately and gradually as the circumſtances will allow, 
from the upper moſt ſtratum or higheſt part of the 
ground to the very undermoſt: and if they appear to 


de of the kinds before deſcribed, it will be proper to 


note in a memorandum book their different thickneſſes; 
the order in which they lie upon each other ; the point 
of the horizon to which they dip or incline, and the 
quantity of that inclination ; and whether they lie in 
a regular ſtate. This ſhould be done in every part of 
the ground where they can be ſeen : obſerving at the 
{ame time, that if a ſtratum can be found in one place, 
which has a connection with ſome other in a ſecond 
place, and if this other has a connection with another 
in a third place, &c. ; then, from theſe ſeparate con- 
nections, the joint correſpondence of the whole may 

be traced, and the ſtrata, which in ſome places are co- 
vered, may be known by their correſpondence with 
thoſe which are expoſed to view. 

If by this means the crops of all the ſtrata cannot 
be ſeen, (which is often the caſe), and if no coal be 
diſcovered by its crop appearing at the ſurface ; yet 
if the ſtrata. that have been viewed conſiſt of thoſe 
kinds before deſcribed, and are found lying in a regu- 
lar order, it is ſufficiently probable that coal may be 
in that part of the diſtri&t, although it be concealed 
from ſight by the ſurface of earth or other matter. 
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Therefore, at the ſame time that the crops of the ſtrata © 
are under examination, it will be proper to take notice * ; 
of all ſuch ſprings of water as ſeem to be of a mineral Vale 
nature, particularly thoſe known by the name of iron 

water, which bear a mud or ſediment of the colour of 
ruſty iron, having a ſtrong aſtringent taſte, Springs 
of this kind proceed originally from thoſe ſtrata which 
contain beds -or balls of iron-ore ; but by reaſon of 
the tenacity of the matter of thoſe ſtrata, the water 
only diſengages itſelf ſlowly from them, deſcending 
into ſome more porous or open ſtratum below, where, 
gathering in a body, it runs out to the ſurface in ſmall 
{treams or rills. The ſtratum of coal is the moſt ge. 
neral reſervoir of this Water; for the iron-ſtone bein 
lodged in different kinds of ſhiver, and the coal com- 
monly connected with ſome of them, it therefore de- 
ſcends into the coal, where it finds a ready paſſage 
through the open backs and cutters. Sometimes, in- 
deed, it finds ſome other ſtratum than coal to collect 
and tranſmit it to the ſurface ; but the difference is 
eaſily diſtinguiſhable ; for the ochrey matter in the 
water, when it comes from a ſtratum of coal, is of a 
darker ruſty colour than when it proceeds from an 
other, and often brings with it particles and ſmall 
pieces of coal ; therefore, wherever theſe two cir- 
cumſtances concurin a number of theſe kind of ſprings, 
ſituated in a direction from each other anſwerable to 
the ſtretch or to the inclination of the ſtrata, it may 
be certain the water comes off coal, and that: the coal 
lies in a ſomewhat higher ſituation than the apertures 
of the ſprings. 
There are other ſprings alſo which come off coal, 
and are not diſtinguiſhable from common water, other- 
wiſe than by their aſtringency, and their having a blue 
ſcum of an oily or glutinous nature ſwimming upon 
the ſurface of the water. Theſe, in common with the 
others, bring out pargicles of coal, more eſpecially in 
rainy ſeaſons when the ſprings flow with rapidity. 
When a number of theſe kinds are ſituated from each 
other in the direction of the ſtrata, as above deſeri- 
bed; or if the water does not run forth as in ſprings, 
but only forms a ſwamp, or an extenſion of ſtagnant 
water beneath the turf; in either caſe, it may be de- 
pended upon that this water proceeds from a ſtratum 
of coal. 
If the ſtratum of coal is not expoſed to view, or 
cannot be diſcovered by the firſt method of ſearching 
for the crop, although the appearance of the other 
ſtrata be very favourable, and afford a ſtrong proba- 
bility of coal being there; and if the laſt-mentioned 
method of judging of the particular place where the 
crop of the coal may lie, by the ſprings of water iflu- 
ing from it, ſhould, from the deficiency of thoſe ſprings 
or other circumſtances, be thought equivocal, and 
not give a ſatisfactory indication of the coal; then 2 
further ſearch may be made in all places where the 
outward ſurface, or the ſtratum of clay or earth, 15 
turned up by plowing, ditching, or digging, particu” 
larly in the lower grounds, in hollows, and by the 
ſides of ſtreams. Theſe places ſhould be ſtrictly exa- 
mined, to ſee if any pieces of coal be intermixed with 
the ſubſtance of the ſuperior lax ſtrata ; if any ſuch be 
found, and if they be pretty numerous and in detache 


pieces, of a firm ſubſtance, the angles perfect * 5 
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much worn, and the texture of the coal diſtinguiſh- 
able, it may be concluded, that the ſtratum of coal to 
which they originally did belong, is at no great diſ- 
tance, but in a ſituation higher with reſpect to the 
horizon 3 and if: there be alſo found along with the 
pieces of coal, other mineral matter, ſuch as pieces of 
ſhiver or freeſtone, this is a concurrent proof, that it 
has come only from a ſmall diſtance. Though the two 
fore-mentioned methods ſhould only have produced a 
ſtrong probability, yet if this laſt mentioned place, 
where the pieces of coal, &c. are found in the clay, 
be in a ſituation lower than the ſprings; when this 
circumſtance is joined to the other two, it amounts to 
lictle leſs than a moral certainty of the ſtratum of coal 
being a very little above the level of the ſprings. 
But if, on the contrary, theſe pieces of coal are found 
more ſparingly interſperſed in the ſuperior ſtratum, 
and if the angles are much fretted or worn off, and 
very little of other kinds of mineral matter connected 
with them; it may then be concluded, that they have 
come ſrom a ſtratum of coal ſituated at a greater diſ- 
tance than in the former caſe ; and by a ſtriẽt ſearch 
and an accurate compariſon of other circumſtances, 
that particular place may be diſcovered with as much 
certainty as the other. 

After the place is thus diſcovered, where the ſtra- 
tum of coal is expected to he concealed, the next pro- 
per ſtep to be taken, is to begin digging a pit or hole 
there perpendicularly down to find the coal. If the 
coal has no ſolid ſtrata above and beneath it, but be 
found only embodied in the clay or other lax matter, 
it will not be there of its full thickneſs, nor ſo hard 
and pure as in its perfe& ſtate when encloſed be- 
twixt two ſolid ſtrata, the uppermoſt called the roof, 
and the undermcſ>t called the pavement, of the coal: 
in ſuch ſituation therefore it becomes neceſſary, either 
to dig a new pit, or to work a mine forward until the 
{tratum of coal be found included betwixt a ſolid roof 
and pavement, after which it need not be expected to 
increaſe much in its thickneſs: yet as it goes deeper 
or farther to the dip, it moſt likely will improve in its 
quality ; for that part of the ſtratum of coal whichl ies 
near the ſurface, or only at a ſmall depth, is often de- 
baſed by a mixture of-earth and ſundry other impuri- 
ties, waſhed down from the ſurface, through the backs 
r Rule and cutters by the rains ; whilſt the other part of the 
ſtratum which lies at a greater depth is preſerved 
pure, by the other ſolid ſtrata above. it, intercepting 
all the mud waſhed from the ſurface. 

The above methods of inveſtigation admit of many 
different caſes, according to the greater or leſs num- 
ber of favourable circumſtances attending each of the 


19s modes of inquiry ; and the reſult accordingly admits 
nd every degree of probability, from the moſt diſtant 
n a even up to abſolute certainty. In ſome fituations, 
the 


the coal will be diſcovered by one method alone ; m 
athers, by a compariſon of certain circumſtances at- 
tending each method ; whilſt in ſome others, all the 


the ccumitances that can be collected only lead to a 
xa- bertain degree of probability. 

vith In the laſt caſe, where the evidence is only proba- 
1 be ble, it will be more adviſable to proceed in the ſearch 
bee by boring a hole through the ſolid ſtrata (in the man- 
uno 


aer hereafter deſcribed) , than by digging or ſinking a 
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pit, it being both cheaper arid more expeditious; and Coalery. 
in every caſe, which does not amount to an abſolute 
certainty, this operation is neceſſary, to aſcertain the 
real exiſtence of the coal in that place. 

We ſhall now ſuppoſe, that having examined a cer- 
tain diſtrict, ſituate within a few miles of the fea or 
ſome navigable river, that all the circumſtances which 
offer only amount to a probability of the coal being 
there, and that boring is neceſſary to aſcertain it, we 
ſhall. therefore deſcribe the operation of boring to the 
coal; then the method of clearing it from water, com- 
monly called winning it; and all the ſubſequent ope- 
rations of working the coal and raiſing it to the ſur- 


face, leading it to the river or harbour, and finally 


putting it on board the ſhips. 125 
Suppoſe that the ground, A, B, C, D, fig. 4. has of boring 
been examined, and from the appearance of the ſtrata for the 
where they are viſible (as at the precipice D, and ſe- coal. 
veral other places) they are found to be of thoſe kinds 
uſually connected with coal, and that the point to 
which they riſe is directly weſt towards A, but the 
ground being flat and covered to a conſiderable depth 
with earth, &c. the ſtrata cannot be viewed in the 
low grounds; therefore, in this and all ſimilar ſituations, 
the firſt hole that is bored for a trial for coal ſhould be 
on the weſt fide of the ground, or to the full riſe of 
the ſtrata as at A, where, boring down through the 
{trata 1, 2, 3, ſuppoſe 10 fathoms, and not finding 
coal, it will be better to bore a new hole than to pro- 
ceed to a great depth in that: therefore, proceeding ſo 
far to the eaſtward as B, where the ſtratum 1, of the 
firſt hole is computed to be 10 or 12 fathoms deep, a 
ſecond hole may be bored, where boring down through 
the ſtrata 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, the ſtratum 1 is met with, but 
no coal; it would be of no uſe to bore farther in this 
hole, as the ſame ſtrata would be found which were 
in the hole A: therefore, proceeding again ſo far to 
the eaſtward, as it may be computed the ſtratum 4 of 
the ſecond hole will be met with at the depth of 10 or 
12 fathoms, a new hole may be bored at C; where, 
boring through the ſtrata 9, 10, 11, 12, the coal is 
met with at 13, before the hole proceed ſo deep as 
the ſtratum 4 of the former. It is evident, that, by 
this method of procedure, neither the coal nor any o- 
ther of the ſtrata can be paſſed over, as the laſt hole 
is always bored down to that ſtratum which was near- 
eſt the ſurface in the former hole. | 
The purpoſes for which boring is uſed,. are nume- 


rous, and ſome of them of the utmoſt importance in 


coaleries. In coaleries of great extent, although the 
coal be known to extend through the whole grounds, 
yet accidental turns, and other alterations in the dip, 
to which the coal is liable, render the boring of three 
or more holes ncceſfary, to determine exactly to 
what point of the horizon it dips or inclines, before 
any capital operation for the winning of it can be un- 
dertaken ; becaule a very ſmall error in this may oc- 
caſion the loſs of a great part of the coal, or at leaft 
incur a double expence in recovering it. | 
Suppoſe A, B, C, D, fig. 5. to be part of an exten- plate 

ſive field of coal, intended to be won or laid dry by LXXXꝰ. 
a fire - engine; according to the courſe of the dip in 
adjoining coaleries, the point C is the place at which 
the engine ſhould be erected, becauſe the coal dips in 

| direction 
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direction of the line A C, conſequently the level line 


—— Would be in the direction C D; but this ought not to 


be. truſted to. Admit two holes, 1 2, be bored to 
the coal in the direction of the ſuppoſed dip, at 200 
yards diſtance from each other, and a third hole 3 at 
200 yards diſtance from each of them: ſuppoſe the 
coal is found, at the hole 1, to be 20 fathoms deep; at 
the hole 2, 10 fathoms deeper ; but at the hole 3, only 
8 fathoms deeper than. at 1. 
true level line and dip of the coal, ſay, As 10 fathoms 
the dip from 1 to 2, is to 200 yards the diſtance, fo 
is 8 fathoms, the dip from 1 to 3, to 160 yards, the diſ- 
tance from 1 on the line 1 2, to a, the point upon a 
level with the hole 2. Again ſay, As 8 fathoms, the dip 
from 1 to 3, is to 200 yards the diſtance; ſo is 10 fa- 
thoms, the dip from 1 to 2, to 250 yards, the diſtance 
from 1, in direction of the hne 1, 3, to 6, the point 
upon a level with the hole 2. Then let fall the perpen- 
dicular 1, c, which will be the true direction of the 
dip of the coal, inſtead of the ſuppoſed line AC; and 
by drawing E D, and D F, parallel to the other 
lines, the angle D, and no other place, is the deepeſt 

rt of the coal, and the place where the engine 
ſhould be erected. If it had bcen erected at the angle 
C, the level line would have gone in the direction c 6, 
by which means about one third part of the field of 
coal would have been below the level of the engine, 
and perhaps loſt, without another engine was erected 
at D. 

Boring not only ſhews the depth at which the coal 
lies, but its exact thickneſs; its hardneſs ; its quality, 
whether cloſe burning ar open burning, and whether 
any foul mixture in it or not; allo the thickneſs, hard- 
nels, and other circumſtances of all the ſtrata bored 
through ; and from the quantity of water met with in 
the boring, ſome judgment may be formed of the {ze 
of an engine capable of drawing it, where an engine 
is neceſſary. When holes are to be bored for theſe 
purpoſes, they may be fixed (as near as can be gueſ- 
ſed) in ſuch a ſituation from each other, as to ſuit the 
places where pits are afterwards to be ſunk ; by which 
means moſt of the expence may be faved, as theſe 
pits would otherwiſe require to be bored, when ſink- 
ing, to diſcharge their water into the mine below. 
There are many other uſes to which boring is applied, 
as will be explained hereafter, 

For theſe reaſons, boring is greatly practiſed in Eng- 
land, and is brought to great perfection ; and as the 
operation is generally entruſted to a man of integrity, 
who makes it his profeſſion, the accounts given by him 
of the thickneſs and other circumſtances of the ſtrata, 
are the moſt accurate imaginable, and are truſted to 
with the greateſt confidence ; for as very few gentle- 
men choole to take a leaſe of a new coalery which 
has not been ſufficiently explored by boring, it is ne- 
ecfſary the accounts ſhould be faithful, being the only 
rule to guide the landlord in letting his coal, and the 
tenant in taking it. In Scotland it is not fo generally 


practiſed; nor are there any men of character who 


are profeſſed borers, that operation being commonly 
left to any common workman ; .whence it happens, 
that it never has been in any eſteem, the accounts gi- 
ven by them being ſo imperfect and equiyocal as not 
to merit any confidence, 
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The tools or inſtruments uſed in boring. are y 
ſimple. The boring rods are made of iron from 3 tb 
4 feet long, and about one inch and a half ſquare, with 
a ſcre at each end, by which they are ſcrewed toge. 
ther, and other rods added as the hole increaſes in 
depth. The chiſel is about 18 inches long, and two 
and a half broad at the end, which being ſcrewed 
on at the lower end of the rods, and a piece timber 
put through an eye at the upper end, they are prepa- 
red for work. The operation is performed by lifting 
them up a little, and letting them fall again, at the 
ſame time turning them a little round ; by a conti- 
nuance of which motions, a round hole is fretted or 
worn through the hardeſt ſtrata. When the chiſel is 
blunt, it is taken out, and a ſcooped inſtrument called 
a wimble put on in its ſtead ; by which the duſt or 
pulveriſed matter which was worn off the ſtratum in 
the laſt operation is brought up. By this ſubſtance, 
the borers know exactly the nature of the ſtratum 
they are boring in; and by any alteration in the 
working of the rods, (which they are ſenſible of by 
handling them) they perceive the leaſt variation of the 
ſtrata. The principal part of the art depends upon 
keeping the hole clean, and oblerving every variation 
of the ſtrata with care and attention. 

The eſtabliſhed price of boring in England is 5s. 
per fathom for the firſt five fathoms, 108. per fathom 
for the next five fathems, and 15 s. per fathom for the 

next five fathoms ; and ſo continually increaſing 5s. 
per fathom at the end of every five fathoms; the borer 
finding, all kinds of boring inſtruments, and taking his 
chance of the hardneſs of the ſtrata, except above one 
foot in thickneſs of whin occur, when the former price 
ceaſes, and he is paid per day. 

It is exceedingly uncommon to meet with a ſtratum 
of coal which is naturally dry, or whoſe ſubterranean 
ſprings or feeders of water are fo very {mall as to re- 
quire no other means than the labour of men to draw 
off or conduct them away; for it moſt commonly hap- 
pens, that the ſtratum of coal, and the other ſtrata ad- 
jacent, abound fo much in feeders of water, that, be- 
fore acceſs can be had to the coal, ſome other methods 
muſt be purſued to drain or conduct away theſe feed- 
ers: therefore, after the deepeſt part of the coal is 
diſcovered, the next conſideration is of the beſt me- 


thod of draining it, or, in the miner's language, of 


winning the coal. 

If the coal lies in ſuch an elevated ſituation, that a 
part of it can be drained by a Jeyel brought up from 
the lower grounds, then that will be the moſt natural 
method ; but whether it be the moſt proper or not, 
depends upon certain circumſtances, If the ſituation 
of the ground be ſuch, that the level would be of 2 
great length, or have to come through very hard ſtrata, 
and the quantity of coal it would drain, or the profits 
expected to be produced by that coal, ſhould be a” 
dequate to the expence of carrying it up; in ſuch caſe 
ſome other method of winning might be more proper 
Or ſuppoſe, in another cafe, it be found, that a level can 
be had to a coalery, which will colt L. 2000, and re- 
quire five years to bring it up to the coal, and that u 
will drain 30 acres of coal when completed; yet if ir 
be found that a fire engine, or ſome other machine, 


can be erected on thar coalery, for the ſame _—_ 
money, 
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'. ame coal, then this laſt would be a more proper me- 
:hod than the level; becauſe four years profit would 
be received by this method before any could come in 
by the other; and after the 30 acres drained by the 
Icyel is all wrought, a machine of ſome kind would ne- 
vertheleſs be neceſſary to drain the remaining 20 acres: 
ſo that erecting a machine at firſt would be on all ac- 
counts the moſt adviſable. 
Where a level can be drove, in a reaſonable time, 
and at an adequate expence, to drain a ſufficient tract 
of coal, it is then the moſt eligible method of winning ; 
becauſe the charge of upholding it is generally lefs than 
that of upholding fire-engines or other machines. 
If a level is judged propereſt after conſideration of 
every neceſſary circumſtance, it may be begun at the 
place appointed in the manner of an-open ditch, about 
three feet wide, and carried forward until it be about 
{ix or ſeven feet deep from the ſurface, taking care to 
ſecure the bottom and fides by timber-work or build- 
ing; after which it may be continued in the manner 
of a mine about three feet wide, and three feet and a 
half high, through the ſolid ſtrata, taking care all along 
to keep the bottom upon a level, and to ſecure the 
roof, ſides, and bottom, by timber or building, in all 
places where the ſtrata are not ſtrong enough to ſup- 
port the incumbent weight, or where they are liable 
to decay by their expolure to the freſh air. If the 
mine has to go a very long way before it reach the 
coal, it may be neceflary to fink a ſmall pit, for the 
convenience of raking out the ſtones and rubbiſh pro- 
duced in working the mine, as well as to ſupply freſh 
air to the workmen ; and if the air ſhould afterwards 
turn damp, then ſquare wooden pipes made of dales 
cloſely jointed, (commonly called air-boxes), may be 
fixed in the upper part of the mine, from the pit-bot- 
tom all the way to the end of the mine, which will 
cauſe a (ufficient circulation of freſh air for the work- 
men; perhaps in a great length it will be found pro- 
per to fink another or more pits upon the mine, and 
by proceeding in this manner it may be carried for- 
ward until it arrive-at the coal; and after driving a 
mine in the coal a few yards to one ſide, the firſt coal- 
pit may be ſunk. | 
If a level is found impracticable, or for particular 
* reaſons unadviſable; then a fire- engine“, or ſome 
other machine, will be neceſſary, which ſhould be fix- 
ed upon the deepeſt part of the coal, or at leaſt ſo far 
towards the dip as will drain a ſufficient extent of 
coal, to continue for the time intended to work the 
coalery ; and whether a fire-engine, or any other 
machine, is uſed, it will be of great advantage to have 
partial level brought up to the engine-pit, if the ſi- 
lation of the ground will admit it at a ſmall charge, 
order to receive and convey away the water with- 
out drawing it ſo high as to the ſurface : for if the pit 
Was 30 fathoms deep to the coal, and if there was a 
a level, which received the water five fathoms 
B 4 below the ſurface, the engine by this means 
= 4 be enabled to draw 1-6th part more water than 
og, and if there were any ſeeders of water 
"A pit above this level, they might be conveyed 
. d where they would be diſcharged without be- 
ig drawn by the engine. 
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money, in one year, which will drain 50 acres of the 
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The engine-pit may be from ſeven to nine feet Coalery. 
wide; and whether it be circular, oval, or of any | 
other form, is not very material, provided it be ſuf- 
ficiently ſtrong, though a circular form is moſt gene- 
rally approved. If any feeders of water are met 
with a few fathoms from the ſurface, it will be pro- 
per to make a circular or {ſpiral cutting about one foot 
deep, and a little hollowed in the bottom, round the 
circumference of the pit, in order to receive and con- 
duct the water down, without flying over the pit and 
incommoding the workmen. If the ſtrata are of ſo 
tender or triable a nature as not to bear this opera- 
tion, or if the water leaks through them, then it will 
be neceſſary to inſert in the forementiond cutting a 
circular piece of timber called a crib, hollowed in the 
{ame manner to collect the water; and a ſecond may 
be iuſerted two or three yards below the firſt, with a 
ſloping nitch down the wall or fide of the pit, to con- 
vey the water from the former into it ; proceeding by 
ſonie of theſe methods until the pit is ſunk 15 or 20 
fathoms ; at which place it would be proper to fix a 
ciſtern or reſervoir, for the firſt or upper ſet of pumps 
to ſtand in; for if the pit be 30 fathoms as ſuppoſed, 
it would be too great a length for the pumps to be all 
in one ſet from bottom to top; therefore, if any ex- 
traordinary feeders are met with, betwixt 15 and 20 
fathoms deep, it would be beſt to fix the ciſtern where 
it may receive them, and prevent their deſcending to 
the bottom ; obſerving that the upper ſet of pumps be 
ſo much larger than the lower one, as the additional 
feeders may require; or if there are no additional 
feeders, it ought then to be a little ſmaller. 

After the upper ciſtern is fixed, the operation may 
be purſued by the other ſet of pumps in much the ſame 
manner as has been deſcribed, until the pit is ſunk to 
the coal ; which being done, it would be proper to 
{ink ir-ſix or eight feet deeper, and to work ſome coal 
out from the dip ſide of the pit, to make room for a 
large quantity of water to collect, without incommo- 
ding the coal-pits when the engine is not Working. 

It would exceed the proper bounds of this article, to 
enumerate all the accidents to which engine-pits are 
liable in ſinking; we ſhall therefore only recite a few 
which ſeem important. 

If a quickſand happen to lie above the ſolid ſtrata, 
next the ſurface, it may be got through by digging 
the pit of ſuch a wideneſs at the top (allowing for the 


natural ſlope or running of the fand) as to have the 


proper ſize of the pit on the uppermoſt ſolid ſtratum ; 
where fixing a wooden frame or tube as the timber- 
work of the pit, and covering it round on the out- 
fide with wrought clay up to the top, the ſand may 
again be thrown into the excavation round the tube, 
and levelled with the ſurface. 

If the quickſand ſhould happen to lie at a conſider- 
able depth betwixt the clay and ſolid ſtrata, then a 
ſtrong tube of timber cloſely jointed and ſhod with 
iron, of ſuch a diameter as the pit will admit, may be 
let down into it; and by fixing a great welght upon 
the top, and by working out the ſand, it may be made 
to ſink gradually, until it come to the rock or other 
ſolid ſtratum below ; and when all the ſand is got 
out, if it be lightly calked and ſecured it will be ſuf- 
ficient. | : 
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the coal. 


an excavation of about two feet be made in the ſoft it. The moſt general practice in Scotland is to ex- 


pair of bellows. When this inflammable air is per- in the northern counties, 3 a fine tender tex- 


two by a cloſe partition of deals from top to bottom, be got with ſafety 


Of working The firſt operations, after ſinking the engine · pit, are The exact proportion of coal proper to be wrought 
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It ſometimes happens, that a ſtratum of ſoft mat- there be not a ſufficient circulation of freſh air in the co 
ter, lying betwixt two hard ſolid ones, produces ſo mine, it may be ſupplied by the before deſcribed air- = 
large a quantity of water as greatly to incommode the boxes and a ventilator, until it arrive below the in- 
operations. In ſuch a caſe, a frame-work of plank, tended coal-pit, when the pit may be bored and ſunk 
ſtrengthened with cribs and cloſely calked, will ſtop back to the coal, in the manner before mentioned, | 
the whole or the greateſt part of it, provided the two After the pit is thus got down to the coal, the next 
ſtrata which indlude it are of a cloſe texture: or let conſideration ſhould be of the beſt method of working 


ſtratum, quite round the circumference of the pit; and cavate and take away a part only of the ſtratum of 
let that be filled cloſe up betwixt the two hard ſtrata, coal in the firſt working of the pit, leaving the other 
with pieces of dry fir-timber about 10 inches ſquare part as pillars for ſupporting the roof; and aſter the 
inſerted endwiſe; and afterwards as many wooden coal is wrought in this manner to ſuch a diſtance from 
wedges driven in to them as they can be made to re- the pit as intended, then theſe pillars, or ſo many of 
ceive; if this be well finiſhed, little or no water will them as can be got, are taken out by a ſecond work- 
find a paſlage through it, | ing, and the roof and other folid ſtrata above permit- 

It rarely happens that any ſuffocating damp or foul ted to fall down and fill up the excavation. The 
air is met with in an engine-pit, the falling of water quantity of coal wrought away, and the ſize of the 
and the working of the pumps, generally cauſing a ſuf- pillars left in the firſt working, is proportioned to 
ficient circulation of freſh air; but that kind of com- the hardneſs and ſtrength of the coal and other {trata 
buſtible vapour or inflammable air, which will catch adjacent, compared with the incumbent weight of the 
fire at a candle, is often met with; it proceeds from ſuperior ſtrata. 
the partings, backs, and cutters, of the ſolid ſtrata, The ſame mode of working is purſued in moſt parts 
exhaling from ſome in an inſenſible manner, whilſt of England, diftering only as the circumſtances of the 
from others it blows with as great impetuoſity as a coalery may require : for the Engliſh coal, particularly 


mitted to accumulate, it becomes dangerous by _ ture, and of the cloſe-burning kind, and allo the roof 
fire, and burning or deſtroying the workmen, an and payement of the coal in general not ſo ſtrong as 
ſometimes by its exploſion will blow the timber out in Scotland, they are obliged to leave a larger propor- 
of the pit, and do conſiderable damage. If a conſi- tion of coal in the pillars for ſupporting the roof, du- 
derable ſupply of freſh air is forced down the pit by ring the firſt time of working ; and, inthe ſecond work- 
air-boxes and a ventilator, or by dividing the pit into ing, as many of theſe pillars are wrought away as can 


or by any other means, it will be driven out, or fo The Scots coal in general being very hard, and of 
weakened, that it will be of no dangerous conſequence: the open-burning kind, it is neceſſary to work it in 
or when the inflammable air is very ſtrong, it may be ſuch a manner as to produce as many great coals as 
ſafely carried off by making a cloſe ſheathing or lining poſflible, which is beſt effected by taking away as high 
of thin deals quite round the circumference of the pit, aà proportion of the coal as circumſtances will allow in 
from the top of the ſolid ſtrata to the bottom, and the firſt working; on the contrary, the Engliſh coal 
lengthening it as the pit is funk, leaving a ſmall vacancy being very tender cannot poſſibly be wrought large, 
behind the ſheathing ; when the combuſtible matter, nor is it of much importance how ſmall they are, be- 
which exhales from the ſtrata, being confined behind ing of ſo rich a quality ; ſo that a larger proportion 
theſe deals, may be vended by one or two {mall leaden may be left in pillars in this coal than could with pro- 
pipes, carried from the ſheathing to the ſurface ; ſo priety be done in the other; and, when all circum- 
that very little of it can tranſpire into the area of the ſtances are conſidered, each method ſeems well adap- 
pit. If a candle be applied to the orifice of the pipe ted to the different purpoſes intended. 
at the ſurface, the inflammable air will inſtantly take The ancient method of working was, to work a- 
fire, and continue burning like an oil lamp until it be way as much of the coal as could be got with ſafety 
extinguiſhed by ſome external cauſe, Upon the whole, at one working only; by which means the pillars were 
every method ſhould be uſed to make the pit as ſtrong left ſo ſmall as to be cruſhed by the weight of the ſu- 
in every part, and to keep it as dry as poſſible; and perior ſtrata, and entirely loſt. As great quantities 
whenever any accident happens, it ſnould be as ex- of coals were loſt by this method, it is now generally 
peditiouſly and thoroughly repaired as poſſible, before exploded, and the former adopted in its place by 
any other operation be proceeded in, leſt an additional which a much larger quantity of coal is obtained from 
one follow, which would more than double the difh- the ſame extent of ground, and at a much leſs expence 
culty of repairing it. in the end. | 
the working or driving a mine in the coal, and fink- away, and to be left in pillars at the firſt working) 
ing the firſt coal-pit. he ſituation of the firſt coal- may be judged of by a compariſon of the circumſtan- 
pit ſhould be a little to the riſe of the engine-pit, that ces before mentioned. If the roof and pavement are 
the water which collects there may not obſtruct the both ſtrong, as well as the coal and the pit about 30 
working of the coals every time the engine ſtops : fathoms deep, then two-thirds, or probably three. 
and it ſhould not exceed the diſtance of 20, 30, or 40 fourths, may be taken away at the firſt working, an 
yards; becauſe when the firſt mine has to be driven a one-third or one-fourth left in pillars. If both r 
long way, it becomes both difficult and expenſive, If and pavement be ſoft or tender, then a . * 
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celery portion muſt be left in pillars, probably one-third or 
near one-half; and in all caſes the hardneſs or ſtrength 
of the coal muſt be conſidered. If tender, it will re- 
quire a larger pillar than hard coal; becaule, by being 
expoſed to the air after the firſt working, a part of it 
will moulder and fall off, by which it will loſe much 
of its ſolidity and reſiſtance. | | 
The proportion to be wronght away and left in 
pillars being determined, the next proper ſtep is to 
fx upon ſuch dimenſions of the pillars to be left, and 
of the excavations from which the coal is to be taken 
away, as may produce that proportion. In order to 
form a juſt idea of which, ſee a plan of part of a pit's 
workings (fig 6.) ſuppoſed to be at the depth of 30 
fathoms, and the coal having a moderate riſe. A, re- 
preſents the engine-pit ; B, the coal-pit ; A a B, the 
mine from the former to the latter; BC, the firſt 
working or excavation made from the coal-pit, com- 
monly called the winning mine or winning headway, 
nine feet wide; 66 66, &c. the workings calledjro0:s, 
turned off at right angles from the others, of the width 
of 12 feet; c e, &c. the workings called throughers 
or thirlings, 9 feet wide, wrought through at right 
angles from one room to another; d dd, &c. the pil- 
lars of coal left at the firſt working for ſupporting the 
roof, 18 feet long and 12 feet broad; DD, two large 
pillars of coal near the pit bottom, 15 or 20 yards long, 
and 10 or 15 broad, to ſupport the pit and prevent its 
being damaged by the roof falling in; ee, the level 
mine wrought in the coal from the engine-pit bottom, 
4 or 5 feet wide; I. f, &c. large pillars of coal left 
next the level, to ſecure it from any damage by the 
roof falling in; gg, a dike which depreſſeth the coal, 
1 fathom ; %, &c. large pillars and barriers of coal 
left unwrought, adjoining to the dike where the roof 
is tender, to prevent its falling down. The coal ta- 
ken out by the firſt working in this pit is ſuppoſed to 
be one-third of the whole: and allowing the rooms 
12 feet wide, and the thirlings 9 feet wide, then the 
pillars will require to be 12 feet wide and 18 feet long ; 
tor if one pillar be in a certain proportion to its ad- 
joining room and thirling, the whole number of pillars 
will be in the ſame proportion to the whole number 
of rooms and thirlings in the pit. Suppoſe AB CD, 
(fig. 7.) to be a pillar of coal 18 feet long and 12 feet 
broad, its area will be 216 ſquare feet; ACHE, the 
achoining thirling, 12 feet by 9 feet, and its area 108 
lquare feet; BAE FG, the adjoining room, 27 feet long 
and 12 feet broad, and its area 324 ſquare feet; which 
added to 108 gives 432 ſquare feet, or two-thirds 
wrought, and 216 ſquare feet left, or one-third of the 
whole area F G H D. 3 

It is proper to obſerve, that in the proſecution of 
the workings, the rooms to the right of the winning 
headway ſhould be oppoſite to the pillars on the left; 
and the firſt, third and fifth pillar, or the ſecond, 
tourth and ſixth, adjoining to the ſaid headway, ſhould 
be of ſuch a length as to overlay the adjoining thir- 
ings; as, in the plan, the pillar 2 overlays the thir- 
ings 1 and 3; and the pillar 4, overlays the thir- 
ings 3 and 5; this will effectually ſupport the roof 
vt the main road BC, and will bring the orher pillars 
into their * order, by which means each pillar 


vill be oppoſite to two thirlings. Alſo a larger pro- 
Vo, III. | | 
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portion of coal than common ſhonld be left in all 
places which are intended to be kept open after the 
ſecond working; fuch as the pit-bottoms, air-courſes, 
roads, and water-courſes, or where the roof is ten- 
der, as it generally is near dikes, hitches, and troubles ; 
and if the roof ſhould continue tender for a conſider- 
able ſpace, it will perhaps be found proper to leave a 
few inches of coal adhering to the roof, which, toge- 
ther with a few props of timber fixed under it, may 
ſupport it effectually for a long time. The level mine 
ee, and the winning headway BC, ſhould be wrought 
foreward a conſiderable length before the other rooms, 
in order to be drove through any dikes that might in- 
ter poſe; otherwiſe the progreſs of the workings might 
probably be ſtopped a conſiderable time, waiting until 
a courſe of new rooms were procured on the other 
{ide of the dike. Suppoſe the dike gg, fig 6. to de- 
preſs the coal ſix feet or one fathom, and rhat it riſes 
in the ſame manner on the under ſide of the dike as it 
does on the upper (ide; in ſuch a cafe the only reme- 
dy would be to work or drive a level mine through 
the ſtrata of ſtone from the engine-level at e, over the 
dike, until it interſect the coal at i; and from thence to 
drive a new level mine in the coal at ii, and a new 
winning headway 114. In order to gain a new ſet of 
rooms, and to ſupply freſh air to this new operation, a 
ſmall mine might be drove from the room , and a hole 
ſunk down upon the level room ii; therefore, if the 
level mine ee was not drove ſo far foreward as to have 
all theſe operations compleated before the rooms and 
other workings were intercepted by the dike, the 
working of the pit might ceaſe until theſe new places 
were ready. is 

. If there be two or three ſtrata or ſeams of coal in 
the ſame pit (as there often are) having only a ſtratum 
of a few feet thick lying betwixt them, it is then ma- 
terial to obſerve, that every pillar in the ſecond ſeam 
be placed immediately below one in the firſt, and 
every pillar in the third ſeam below one in the ſe- 
cond ; and in ſuch a ſituation the upper ſtratum of coal 
ought to be firſt wrought, or elſe all the three toge- 
ther: for it would be unſafe to work the lower one 
firſt, left the roof ſhould break, and damage thoſe 
lying above. 

It ſometimes becomes neccſſary to work the coal 
lying to the dip of the engine or the level, which coal 
is conſequently drowned with water, and muſt there- 
fore be drained by ſome means before it can be 
wrought, If the quantity of water proceeding from 
it be inconſiderable, it may then be drained by ſmall 
pumps laid upon the pavement of the coal, and 
wrought by men or horſes, to raiſe the water up to 


the level of the engine-pit bottom: or if the feeders of 


water be mare conliderable, and the ſituation be ſuit- 
able, the working road of theſe pumps might be con- 
nected with thoſe in the engine- pit; by which means 
the water would be raiſed up to the level: but if the 
quantity of water be very great; or if, from other cir- 
cumſtances, theſe methods may not be applicable; then 
the engine-pit may be ſunk as deep below the coal as 
may be neceſſary, and a level ſtone mine drove from 
its bottom to the dip of the ſtrata, until it interſect the 
{ſtratum of coal, from whence a new level mine might 
be worked, which would effectually drain it. Sup- 

12 C pole 


Coalery. 
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Coalery. poſe AB, fig. 8. to be a ſection of the engine-pit; BC, If broke very ſmall, it will meaſure 9 bolls; which 
| the coal drained by the engine; B D, the coal to the ſhews that the proportion of the weight to the 


= 


engine · pit be ſunk deeper to E, a ſtone mine may be 
wrought in the direction ED, until it interſect the 
coal at D, by which the water will have a free paſ- 
ſage to the engine, and the coal will be drained. 

f there be another ſtratum of coal lying at ſuch a 
depth below the firſt as the engine · pit is intended to 


eubic yard, The ſtatute chalder 1s 53 hundred weight ; 


or when meaſured is as follows, 268.8 cubic inches to 


the Wincheſter gallon; 4: gallons to the coal peck, 
about 3 pounds weight; 8 coal pecks to the boll, about 
2475 pounds; and 24 bolls to the chalder, of 53 hundred 
weight. If one coal meaſuring exactly a cubic yard 
(nearly equalto 5 bolls) be broke into pieces of a mode- 


rate ſize, it will meaſure ſeven coal-bolls and a half. 


counting by weight, is the moſt rational method. 


A TaBLE of the weight and quantity of coal con- 
tained in one acre Scots meaſure, allowing one 


ſixth part to be loſt below. ground, in ſeams of the 
following thickneſſes. | 


pit, and laid in ſeparate heaps : the largeſt coals in one 
heap, the ſmaller pieces called chews m another, and 
the culm or pan-coal in a ſeparate place. 


There is an accident of a very dangerous nature to Of ö 
which all coaleries are liable, and which has been the 


ruin of ſeveral - it is called a cruſh, or a ſiti. When 
the pillars of coal are left ſo ſmall as to fail, or yield 


under the weight of the ſuperior ſtrata ; or when the 
| pavement 


| dip of the engine intended to be drained; then if the ſure, depends upon the ſize of the coals: tharedory as hes. — 


be ſunk to, the upper ſeam may in ſome ſituations be 1 of coal, | Weight in tons. [(Wantity in chalJers] 
conveniently drained, by driving a mine in the lower * N 968 | 
ſeam of coal from E to F, and another in the upper 7 6 28 1158 
one from B to D; and by boring a hole from D to F, 5 2 1447 
the water will deſcend to F, and, filling the mine E F, 3 8 4 85 | 1736 
riſe up to the engine-pit bottom at E, which is upon 3 + 4 R Peg 
a level with D. | 4 8 A. | 2314 
Whenever it is judged neceſſary to work the pil- 4 A 258 2 
lars, regard muſt be had to the nature of the roof. 5 6 2 >; | . 
If the roof is tender, a narrow room may be wrought 4 xt 4 3187 
through the pillar from one end to the other, leaving — . — 2470 TRY 
only a ſhell of coal on each ſide for ſupporting the root We ſhall next mention ſome of the various methods | 
| the time of working. Suppoſe AB CP, fig. 7. to be of bringing the coals from the rooms and other work- 
| a pillar of coal 18 feet long, and 12 feet broad; if the ings to the pit bottom. Where the ſtratum of coal is 
| roof is not ſtrong, the room 1, 2, 3, 4, of eight of a ſufficient thickneſs, and has a moderate riſe and 
[| feet wide may be wrought up *through that pillar, dip, the coals are moſt advantageouſly brought out by 
leaving a ſhell of two feet thick on each ſide; and if horſes, who draw out the coals in a tub or baſket 
| it can be ſafely done, a part of theſe ſhells may alto placed upon a fledge : a horſe by this means will 
| be wrought away, by working two places through bring out from four ro eight hundred weight of coals 
1 them as at 5 and 6. By this means very little of the at once, according to the quantity of the aſcent or 
1 coal will be loſt ; for two-thirds of the whole being deſcent. In ſome coaleries they have acceſs to the 
| | obtained by the firſt working, and above two-thirds workings by a mine made for them, floping down 
(| of the pillar by the ſecond working, the loſs upon the from - the ſurface of the earth to the coal; and 
| j whole would not exceed one-tenth: but it may be Where that convenience is wanting, they are bound 
4 obſerved, that ſome pillars will not produce ſo greut into a net, and lowered down the pit, If the coal be 
| | a proportion, and perhaps others cannot be wrought not of ſuch a height as to admit horſes, and has a mo- 
| at all ; ſo that upon the whole there may be about derate riſe like the laſt, then men are employed to | 
1 one- eight, one-ſeventh, or in ſome ſituations one - ſixth bring out the coals: they uſually draw a baſket of four | 
| | part of the coal loſt, If the roof be hard and ſtrong, Or five hundred weight of coals, fixed upon a ſmall 
1 then as much coal may be wrought off each fide and four-wheeled carriage. There are ſome ſituations in 
1 each end of the pillar as can be done with ſafety, lea- which neither horſes nor men can be properly uſed ; p 
| ving only a ſmall piece ſtanding in the middle; and particularly where the coal has a great degree of de- ; 
| | when the roof is very ſtrong, ſometimes ſeveral pil- ſcent, or where many dikes occur: in ſuch a caſe the { 
| lars may be taken entirely out, without any loſs of coals are beſt brought out by women called bearers, t 
3 coal: and in general this laſt method is attended with who carry them in a kind of baſker upon their backs, t 
| | leſs loſs, and produces larger coals, than the former, uſually a hundred or a hundred weight and a half at a 
11 In all caſes it is proper to begin working thoſe pillars once. "4 , 8 
1 nirſt, which lie fartheſt from the pit bottom, and to When the coals are brought to the pit bottom, the n 
7 proceed working them regularly away towards the baſkets are then hooked on to a chain, and drawn up b 
I] pit; but if there be a great number of pillars to the dip the pit by a rope to the ſurface, which is beſt effected * 
1 of the pit, it is the ſafeſt method to work theſe out by a machine called a gin, wrought by horſes. There 1 
1 before thoſe to the riſe of the pit are begun with. are other kinds of gins for drawing coals, ſome wrought I 
1 There is no great difference in the weight of dif- by water, others by the vibrating lever of a fire-en- re 
ferent kinds of coals, the lighteſt being about 74 pounds gine ; but either of theſe laſt is only convenient in ne 
avoirdupois, and the heavieſt about 79 pounds the ſome particular ſituations, thoſe wrought by horſes fa 
cubic foot ; but the moſt uſual weight is 75 pounds the — in moſt general uſe. After the coals are got to th 
toot, which is 18 hundred weight, and 9 pound the the ſurface, they are drawn a ſmall diſtance from the 
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vement of the coal is ſo ſoft as to permit the pillars 
to ſink into it, which ſometimes happens by the great 
weight that lies upon them; in either caſe the ſolid 
ſtratum above the coal breaks and falls in, cruſhes the 
illars to pieces, and cloſeth up a great extent of the 
workings, or probably the whole coalery. As ſuch an 
accident ſeldom comes on ſuddenly, if it be perceived 
in the beginning, it may ſometimes be ſtopped by 
building large pillars of ſtone amongſt the coal pillars : 
but if it has already made ſome progreſs, then the 
beſt method is to work away as many of the coal pil- 
lars adjoining to the cruſh as may be ſufficient to let 
the roof fall freely down; and if it makes a breach of 
the ſolid ſtrata from the coal up to the ſurface, it will 
very probably prevent the cruſh from proceeding any 
farther in that part of the coalery. If the cruſh begins 
in the riſe part of the coalery, it is more difficult to 
ſtop it from proceeding to the dip, than it is to ſtop it 
from going to the riſe when it begins in a contrary part. 
Another circumſtance proper to be taken notice of 

is the foul or adulterated air ſo often troubleſome in 
coaleries. Of this there are two kinds: the black 
damp or ſtyth, which is of a ſuffocating nature ; and 
the inflammable or combuſtible damp. Without ſtay- 


C O A; 


the whole workings, in the direction pointed to by Coalery. 


the ſmall arrows in the plan, clearing away all the 
damps and noxious vapours that may generate. When 
it is arrived at C, it is conducted acroſs the main head- 
Way, and carried through the other part of the pit's 
workings in the ſame manner, until it return through 
171 to the pit B, where it aſcends ; and as the rooms 
advance farther, other ſtoppings are regularly made, 

In ſome of thoſe ſtoppings, on the ſides of the main 
headway, thege muſt be doors to admit a paſſage for 
the bringing out of the coals from the rooms to the 
pit, as at 5 5; theſe doors muſt be conſtantly ſhut, ex- 
cept at the time of paſſing through them. 

There are other methods of diſpoſing the ſtoppings 
ſo as to ventilate the pit; but none which will to et- 
fectually diſperſe the damps as that deſcribed above. 
If the damps are not very abundant, then the courſe 
of ſtoppings 111, &c. in the level mine, and the 
others at 6 6 6, &c. in the main-headway, without any 
others, may perhaps be ſufficient to keep the pit clear. 


If at any time the circulation of the freſh air is not 


briſk enough, then a large lamp of fire may be placed 
at the bottom of the pit B, which, by rarefying the 
air there, will make a quicker circulation, 


” 


16 


ing to inquire, in this place, into the origin and effects Moſt of the larger coaleries ſend their coals to the Of leading 
of theſe damps, it may be ſufficient to obſerve, that, ſhips for the coaſting trade or exportation ; and, as and ſhip- 


in whateyer part of any coalery a conſtant ſupply or the quantity is generally very large, it would take a [2s the 


| ith row of pillars, build up in the ſame manner the Length of the top TBE to 9 

| oppings 3 3, &c. leaving open 4 for an air courſe : Breadth of the top . 5 0 

and by proceeding in this manner to ſtop up the thir- Length of the bottom - 5 0 0 
Mg or paſſages in every other row of pillars, the Breadth of the bottom - 3 1 

; current of treſh air will circulate through and ventilate Perpendicular height I. 4 2 » 

F | | 12 C 2 Where 5 


Flite 
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a circulation of freſh air is wanting, there ſome of 
theſe damps exiſt, accumulate in a body, and become 
noxious or fatal: and wherever there is a good circu- 


lation of freſh air, they cannot accumulate, being mixed 


with and carried away by the ſtream of air as faſt 
as they generate or exhale from the ſtrata. Upon 
theſe principles are founded the ſeveral methods of 
ventilating a coalery. Suppoſe the W's of the 
pits A and B (fig. 6.) to be obnoxious to the inflammable 
damps ; if the communication was open betwixt the 
two pits, the air which went down the pit A, would 
proceed immediately along the mine a, and aſcend 
out of the pit B; for it naturally takes the neareſt di- 
rection : ſo that the air in all the workings would be 
ſtagnant ; and they would be utterly inacceſſible from 
the accumulation of the combuſtible damp. In order 
to expel this, the air muſt be made to circulate through 
all the different rooms, by means of collateral air- 
courſes made in this manner : The paſſage or mine a 
muſt be cloſed up or ſtopped by a partition of deals, or 
by a wall built with bricks or ſtones, to prevent the 
air paſſing that way. This building is called a ſtopping. 
There muſt alſo be {toppings made in the thirlings 
11 I, &c. betwixt the pillars /, &c. which will di- 
rect the air up the mine e e, until it arrive at tlie in- 
nermoſt thirling 2, which is to be left open for its paſ- 
lage. There muſt alſo be {toppings made at the ſide of 
the mine a at u, and on both ſides of the main head- 
way BC at b6, &c. then returning to the innermoſt thir- 
ng 2, proceed to the third row of pillars, and build 
p the thirlings 2 2, &c. leaving open the thirling 3 
for a paſſage for the air; and proceeding on to the 


greater number of carts than could conveniently be 
obtained at all times to carry them; beſides the conſi- 
derable expence of that manner of carriage : they 
therefore generally uſe waggons, for carrying them 
along waggon-ways, laid with timber, by which means 
ane horſe will draw from two to three tons at a time, 
when in a cart not above half a ton could be drawn. 
The firſt thing to be done in making a waggon-way 


is to level the ground in ſuch a manner as to take off 


all ſudden aſcents and deſcents : to effect which, it is 
ſometimes neceſſary to cut through hills, and to raiſe 
an embankment to carry the road through hollows. 
The road ſhould be formed about 12 feet wide'; and 
no part ſhould have a greater deſcent than of one yard 
perpendicular in 10 of 
aſcent than one yard in 30. After the road is formed, 
pieces of timber, about fix feet long, and ſix inches 
diameter, called //zepers, are laid acroſs it, being 18 
or 24 inches diſtant from each other. Upon theſe 
ſleepers other pieces of timber, called rails, of four or 
five inches ſquare, are laid in a lateral direction, four 
feet diſtant from cach other, for the waggon-wheels 
to run upon ; which being firmly pinned to the ſleepers, 
the road may then be filled with gravel, and finiſhed. 
The waggons have four wheels, either made of fo- 
lid wood or of caſt iron. The body of the carriage is 
longer and wider at the top than at the bottom ; and 
uſually has a kind of trap-door at the bottom, which, 


being looſed, permits the coals to run out without any 


trouble. The ſize of a waggon to carry 50 hundred 
weight of coals is as follows : 
: | Feet, Inches. 


a horizontal line, nor a greater 
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Where the pits are ſituated at ſome conſiderable 
diſtance from the harbour, it becomes neceſſary to 


have a ſtore-houſe near the ſhipping place, where the 
coals may be lodged, until the lighters or ſhips are 


ready to take them in. The waggon-way ſhould be 
made into the ſtore-houſe, at ſuch a height from the 
ground, as to permit the coals to run from the wag- 
gons down a ſpout into the veſſels; or eiſe to fall down 


into the ſtore-houſe, as occaſion may require. 


This kind of ſtore-houſe is well adapted to diſpatch 
and ſaving expence : for a waggon-load of coals may 
be delivered either into the ſtore-houſe or veſſels in- 
ſtantly with very little trouble : and if the coals were 
expoſed to the effects of the ſun and rain, they would 
be greatly injured in their quality ; but _ lodged 
under cover of the ſtore-houſe, they are preſerved. 

COALITION, the reunion of the parts of a body 
before ſeparated. 

COALLIER, a veſſel employed to carry coals from 


one port to another; chiefly from the northern parts 


of England to the capita}, and more ſoutherly parts, 
as well as to foreign markets. This trade is known 
to be an excellent nurſery for ſeamen ; although they 
are often found, from the conſtitution of their climate, 
not to be ſo well calculated for ſouthern navigation. 
COAST, a ſea-ſhore, or the country adjoining to 
the edge of the ſea. Dr Campbell, in his political 
ſurvey of Great Britain, conſiders an extenſive ſea- 
coaſt as of great advantage to any kingdom; and con- 
ſequently that this iſland hath many conveniences re- 
ſulting from the extent of its coaſts, ſuperior to other 
kingdoms which are much larger. The chief advan- 
tages ariſing from an extenſive ſea- coaſt are, that 
thus there is a convenient opportunity for expor- 
tation and importation to or from all parts of the 
kingdom. Thus, a number of cities are formed on 
the coaſts; by this means the internal parts are im- 
proved, Cc. The extent of the ſea-coaſts of Arabia, 
he looks upon as the genuine ſource of wealth and 
{ſplendour to the ancient inhabitants of that peninſula ; 
the ſame was the inſtrument of the greatneſs of an- 
cient Egypt, of Phœnicia, Cc. In ſhort, according to 
him, no country or city can for any length of time be 
flouriſhing, unleſs it hath a conſiderable connection 
with the ſea. © It is indeed true, (ſays he) that the 
wiſdom and induſtry of man, taking hold of ſome pe- 
culiar circumſtances, may have rendered a few inland 
cities and countries very fair and flouriſhing. In an- 
cient hiſtory we read of Palmyra, and the diſtrict 
round it, becoming a luxuriant paradiſe in the midſt 
of inhoſpitable deſerts. But this was no more than 
temporary grandeur ; and it has now lain for ſome 
ages in ruins. The city and principality of Kandahar 
was in like manner rendered rich and famous, in con- 
ſequence of its being made the centre of the Indian 
commerce; but, long ago declining, its deſtruction 
has been compleated, in onr days, from that dreadful 
deſolation which Thamas Kouli Khan ſpread through 
Perſia and the Indies. Here, in Europe, many of the 
large cities in Germany, which for a time made a 
great figure from the freedom and induſtry of the in- 
habitants, and diffuſed eaſe, plenty, and proſperity, 
through the diſtricts dependent on them, which of 
courſe rendered them populous, are now ſo much ſunk, 
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what they were; and, though they ſtill continue to 


COA... 


through inevitable accidents, as to be but ſhadows of 


Coun 
ſubſiſt, ſubſiſt only as the melancholy monuments of Co 
their own misfortunes. We may therefore, from 
hence, with great certainty, diſcern, that all the pains 
and labour that can be beſtowed in {ſupplying the de- 
fect of ſituation in this reſpect, proves, upon the whole 
but a tedious, difficult, and precarious expedient, But 
however, we muſt at the {ame time admit, that it is 
not barely the poſſeſſion even of an extended coaſt 
that can produce all theſe deſirable effects. That 
coaſt muſt likewiſe be diſtinguiſhed by other natural - 
advantages; ſuch as capes and promontories, favour- 
ably diſpofed to break the fury of the winds ; deep 
bays, ſafe roads, and convenient harbours, For, with- 
out theſe, an extended coaſt is no more than a mari. 
time barrier againſt the naval force of other nations; 
as is the caſe in many parts of Europe : and is one of 
the principal reaſons why Africa derives ſo little be- 
nefit from a ſituation which has ſo promiſing an ap- 
pearance ; there being many conſiderable tracts u 
its coaſts, equally void of havens and inhabitants, and 
which afford not the ſmalleſt encouragement to the 
attempting any thing that might alter their preſent 
deſolate condition. It js, however, a leſs inconveni- 
ence, and in ſome caſes no inconvenience at all, if, in 
the compaſs of a very extended coaſt, there ſhould be 
ſome parts. difficult or dangerous of acceſs, provided 
they are not altogether inacceſſible. The ſea-coaſt of 
Britain, from the figure, in ſome meaſure, of the iſland, 
but chiefly from the inlets of the ſea, and the very ir- 
regular indented line which forms its ſhore, compre- 
hends, allowing for thoſe ſinuoſities, at leaſt 800 
marine leagues : we may, from hence, therefore, with 
ſafety affirm, that in this reſpect it is ſuperior to 
France, though that be a much larger country ; and 
equal to Spain and Portugal in this circumſtance, 
though Britain is not half the ſize of that noble peninſula, 
which is allo ſingularly happy in this very particlar.“ 

COASTING, in navigation, the act of making a 
progreſs along the ſea-coaſt of any country. The 
principal articles relating to this part of navigation 
are, the obſerving the time and direction of the tide ; 
knowledge of the reigning winds ; of the roads and 
havens ; of the different depths of the water, and 
qualities of the ground. 

CoasTING-Pilct a pilot, who by long experience 
has become ſufficiently acquainted with the nature of 
any particular coaſt, and of the requiſites mentioned 
in the preceding article, to conduct a ſhip or fleet from 
one part of it to another, 

COAT, or coar of ARMs, in heraldry, a habit worn 
by the ancient knights over their arms both in war and 
tournaments, and till borne by heralds at arms. It 
was a kind of ſur- coat, reaching as low as the navel, 
open at the ſides with ſhort ſleeves, ſometimes furred 
with ermine and hair, upon which were applied the 
armories of the knights embroidered in gold and fi 
ver, and enamelled with beaten tin-coloured black, 
green, red, and blue ; whence the rule never to apply 
colour on colour, nor metal on metal. The coats of 
arms were frequently open, and diverſified with bands 
and fillets of ſeveral colours, alternately placed, as WC 


{till ſee cloths ſcarleted, watered, c. Hence the) 
| were 
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were called deviſes, as being divided and compoſed of 
ſeveral pieces ſewed together; whence the words 
falſe, pale, chevron, bend, croſs, ſaltier, lozenge, &c. 
which have ſince become honourable pieces, or ordi- 
naries of the ſhield. See CRoss, BEND, CHEVRON, 

c. "F 
7 Coats of arms and banners were never allowed to 
be worn by any but knights and ancient nobles. 

Coar, in anatomy, See Tuxic. 

Cor of Mail, a kind of armour made in form of 
a ſhirt ; conſiſting of iron rings wove together net- 
wiſe, See MAIL. 

COATI, in zoology, a ſynonime of a ſpecies of Vi- 
vERRA, and URSUS. | 

COATIMUNDI, a variety of the above. 

COATING, among Chemiſts. See CHEMISTRY, 
n*81. 

CoaTtinG of Vials, panes of Glaſs, &c. among elec- 
tricians, is uſually performed by covering the outſide 
of the vial with tinfoil, braſs or gold-leaf, &c. and 
filling its inſide with looſe pieces of braſs-leaf, by 
which means it becomes capable of being charged. 
See ELECTRICITY. ; 

COBALT, a genus of foſſils of the order of the 
aſphurelata, In its purer ſtates it is conſiderably com- 
pat and heavy, and not unfrequently of a ſemi- me- 
tallic appearance. Its texture is always fine; ſome- 
times granulated, or compoſed of minute grains ran- 
ged into ſmall ſtriæ; ſometimes ſmooth and even, 
without any diſtinguiſhable grain. Its colour is ſome- 
times a pale iron grey; ſometimes a darker bluiſh or 
blackiſh grey. From variations of this kind, ſome 
mineralogiſts have divided it into diſtin& ſpecies, the 
principal of which are theſe. 1. Dark-grey cobalt ; 
compact, ponderous, and of a very fine grain. This 
ſort is ſaid to be the moſt eſteemed in Saxony, and to 
produce the fineſt blue glaſs. 2. Bright pale-grey, or 
aſh-coloured cobalt, of a ſomewhat looſer ſtructure, 
and leſs ponderous. This kind has a great reſem- 
blance to the arſenical pyritz, and ſome of the white 
lilver and copper ores, from which thoſe who are ac- 
cuſtomed to the inſpection of theſe minerals diſtin- 
guſh it pretty readily, by the colour of the cobalt be- 
ing ſomewhat duller, and its texture finer. 3. Vi- 
treous cobalt; in ſtructure reſembling melted fcoria or 
glaſs, of a bright bluiſh-grey colour, called, by the Ger- 
mans, ſchlachen-lodats ſlag cobalt. 4. Cryſtalliform 
cobalt, affecting chiefly a cubical figure ſometimes per- 
ect, but commonly with the angles imperfect. 5. Spe- 
cular cobalt, intermixed with glittering talky flakes. 
6. Earthy cobalt, blended with various earths into ſoft 
iriable compounds, of a black, yellowiſh-grey, or other 
colours. 7. Flowers of cobalt. Theſe are of a looſe 
radiated ſtruCtuye, and generally not ſo heavy as the 
ioregoing ores. The external parts are of a fine 
purpliſh red, a violet, or a peach-bloom colour. Some- 
"mes the whole maſs is elegantly tinged with theſe 
colours throughout ; but more commonly the internal 
mts are of a greyiſh or leaden hue. They are ne- 


ver found in great quantities, or forming regular 
eins; but only in detached maſſes, lodged in clefts of 
mes; in places to which the air has had free acceſs, 
hey appear to proceed from a ſpontaneous reſovlu- 
! ſome of the foregoing minerals; moſt of which 
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are found to yield nearly ſimilar efferveſcences on be- 
ing expoſed in heaps for a length of time to a moiſt 
air. Wherever the workmen meet with theſe flowers, 
they expect a rich vein of cobalt in the neighbour- 
hood, | | 
Cobalt is found moſt plentifully in Saxony, particu- 
larly near Schneeberg in the diſtrict of Miſnia. The 
mines here are ſaid to be two or three hundred fa- 
thoms deep; and the cobalt lodged at great depths to 
be of a better quality than ſuch as is near the ſurface. 
The Schneeberg hill, according to the ancient chro- 
nicles of Saxony, yielded at firſt only an iron ore; 
which, on ſinking deeper, about the beginning of the 
14th century, was ſucceeded by a very rich ore of 
{ilver. This alſo being at length exhauſted gave place 
to cobalt. Some pieces of the cobalt ores are till 
found to participate of ſilver, and even of gold: but 
theſe metals, far from being cflential, as — have 
ſuppoſed, to all cobalts, are entirely accidental even 
in this. Cobalt has alſo been found in ſome parts of 
England, particularly in Mendip-hills in Somerlſetſhire, 
and in Cornwall, 
be ſomewhat different from that found in Saxony. 
This country has long ſupplied all the world with 
zaffre and ſmalt, the moſt valuable productions from 


cobalt; great quantities of them being thenee expor- 


ted even to the Eaſt Indies. It is ſuppoſed that the 
Chineſe, and more particularly the Japoneſe, had for- 
merly mines of an excellent cobalt, from the produce 
of which were painted the fine blues of their ancient 


porcelains ; but that theſe mines are now exhauſted,. 


and that the inferior blues of their preſent ware are 
painted with the Saxon zaffre imported to them by 
the Dutch. L 

Cobalt contains a great quantity of.arſenic, and it 
is from this mineral that moſt of the arſenic we have 
is prepared. The greateſt quantities are made at 
Geyerſberg in Miſnia, from cobalt and other arſe- 
nical ores brought from Schneeberg. The ore is 
thrown into a furnace reſembling a baking oven ; 
whoſe flue is an horizontal pipe near 100 fathoms in 
length, conſiderably wide at the end which com- 
municates with the furnace, and growing gradually 
narrower to the other end. The ore is every now and 
then ſtirred, and turned in the furnace to promote 
the extrication of the arſenic, which ariles in fumes 
into the pipe, and there condenſes into a greyiſh or 
This is refined 
by a ſecond ſublimation in cloſe veſſels, with the 
addition of a little potaſh which detains its impurities. 
In this operation, the fire which elevates the arſenic, 
heating the receiver, the flowers melt together into 
the cryſtalline maſſes brought to us. From cobalt, al- 
ſo, are prepared the ſubſtances called zaffre and /nalt, 
uſed for tinging glaſs of a blue colour. See ZAarrrsg 
and SMALT. 
 Regnlus of CoBALT, a kind of ſemi- metal prepared 
from cobalt, of a whitiſh colour inclining to red. For 
the manner of its preparation, ſee ZaFFRE. For its 
chemical properties, ſee CHEMISTRY, n® 159, 212, 
213, 259. 

COBBING, a pimiſhment ſometimes inflicted at 
ſea. It is perfomed by ſtriking the offender a certain 
number of times on the breech with a flat piece of” 


Wood 


Its quality, however, is found to 


Cobalt. 
| 
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Cobitis wood called the co5bing-board. It is chiefly uſed as a 
puniſhment to thoſe who quit their ſtation during the 
period of the night-watch. 

COBITIS, the LoACHE, in ichthyology, a genus 
of fiſhes belonging to the order of abdominales. The 
eyes are in the upper part of the head. . The bran- 
chioſtege membrane has from four to five rays; and 
the body is nearly of an equal thickneſs throughout. 
The ſpecies are five; three of which are natives of 
Europe. The loache is found in ſeveral of our ſmall 

rivers, keeping at the bottom on the gravel; and 1s, 
on that account, in ſome places called the groundling : 
It is frequent in the ſtream near Ameſbury in Wilt- 
ſhire, where the ſportſmen, thro” frolic, ſwallow it 
down alive in a glaſs of white-wine. 

- COBLENTZ, an ancient, handſome, and {ſtrong 

town of Germany, in the electorate of Triers or Tre- 
ves, ſeated at the confluence of the rivers Rhine and 
Moſelle, in a fertile country, with mountains covered 
with vin-yards. It is the uſual reſidence of the elec- 
tor of Treves, to whom it belongs. E. Long. 7. 18. 

N. Lat. 50. 24. 

COBOB, the name of a diſh among the Moors, It 
is made of ſeveral pieces of mutton, wrapt up in the 
caw], and afterwards roaſted in it; the poorer people, 
inſtead of the meat, ule the heart, liver, and other 
parts of the entrails, and make a good diſh, though 
not equal to the former. 

COBURG, a town of Germany in the circle of 
Franconia, and capital of a territory of the ſame name, 
with a famous college, a fort, and a caſtle, This town, 
with its principality, belongs to the houſe of Saxony, 
and the inhabitants are Proteſtants. Ir is ſeated on 
the river Itch, in E. Long. 11. 5. N. Lat. 50. 20. 

COBWEB, in phyſiology, the fine net-work which 
ſpiders {pin out of their own bowels, in order to catch 
their prey. See ARANEA. | 

COCCEIUS ( John), profeſſor of theology at Bre- 
men, was founder of a fect called Cucceians: they 
held, amongſt other ſingular opinions, that of a viſt- 
ble reign ot Chriſt in this world, after a general con- 
verſion of the Jews and all other people to the true 
Clriſtian faith, as laid down in the voluminous works 
of Cocceius. He died in 1699, aged 66. 

COCCIFEROUS PLaxrTs, the {ame with baccife- 
rous. See BACCIFEROUS. 

COCCINELLA, in zoology, a genus of infects, of 
the coleoptera order. The antennz are ſulclavated, 
and truncated ; the poly are ſhaped liked a heart; 
the body is of a hemiſpherical figure ; the breaſt and 
elytra are marginated; and the belly is plain. The 
ſpecies are forty-nine, moſtly diſtinguiſhable by the 
number and colour of the ſpots on their wings, and 
the plants upon which they live. The coccinella cacti, 
a native of the warmer parts of America, is the fa- 
mous cochineal animal, ſo highly valued in every part 
of the world for the incomparable beauty of its red co- 
lour, which it readily communicates to wool and ſilk, 
but with much more difficulty to linen and cotton. 
This inſect, like all others, is of two ſexes, but 

exceedingly diſſimilar in their appearance. The fe- 
male, which alone is valuable for its colour, is ill- 
ſhaped, tardy, and ſtupid : its eyes, mouth, and an- 
tennæ, are fixed ſo deep, and are ſo concealed in 


Coccinella. 


the folds of the ſkin, that it is impoſſible to diſtin 
them without a microſcope. The male is ye 

ſcarce, and 1s ſufficient for 300 females or more; it 
is active, ſmall, and flender in compariſon with the 
female; its neck is narrower than the head, and till 
narrower than the reſt of the body. Its thorax is of 
an elliptic form, a little longer than the neck and head 
put together, and flattened below; its antennæ are 
jointed, and out of each joint iſſue long, ſlender hairs 
that are diſpoſed in pairs on each fide, It has fix 
feet, each formed of diſtin& parts. From the poſte- 
rior extremity of its body two large hairs or briſtles 
are extended, that are four or five times the length 
of the inſect. It bears two wings that are fixed to 
the upper part of the thorax, which falls like the 
wings of common flies when it walks or reſts. Theſe 
wings, which are of an oblong form, are ſuddenly di- 
miniſhed in breadth where they are connected to the 
body. They are ſtrengthened by two oblong muſcles ; 
one of which extends itſelf on the outſide all round 
the wing ;- and the other, which is internal and pa- 
ralle] to the former, ſeems interrupted towards the 
ſummit of the wings. The male is of a bright red; 
the female of a deeper colour. They are bred on a 
plant known in Oaxaca in New Spain, and all thoſe 
parts where it abounds, by the name of nepal, or no- 


palleca, the Indian fig-tree *, which, except in the » 4 
difference of the foliage, reſembles the tunos, ſo com- of Gh 


mon in the kingdom of Andaluſia; the leaf of the tu- 
na being broad, flat and prickly, and that of the no- 
pal, oblong, with ſeveral eminences ; and inſtead of 
ſpines has a fine ſmooth membrane, of a permanent 
and lively green. 

The” method of planting the nopal, is by making 
rows of holes about half a yard deep, and about two 
yards diſtant from one another. In each of theſe holes 
is placed one or two leaves of the nopal, in a flat po- 


ſition, and then covered with earth. This leaf ſoon 


after ſhoots up into a ſingle ſtem, which during its 
growth divides into ſeveral branches, and theſe ſue- 
ceſſively produce freſh leaves, the largeſt being neareſt 
to the ſtem, which is full of knots, as are alſo the 


branches, and from theſe the leaves have their ori- 


gin. The uſual height of this plant is about three 
yards, which it ſeldom exceeds. The ſeaſon when 
the nopal diſplays all its beauty and vigour, is like 
that of other plants, from the ſpring to the autumn, 


which at Oaxaca and other parts of North America 


is at the ſame time As in Spain. Its bloſſom is ſmall, 
of a bright red, and in the ſhape of a bud; from the 
centre of which proceeds the tuna, a name given to 
its fruit; and as this increaſes the bloſſom fades, till at 
length it falls. When the tuna, or fig, is ripe, the 
outward ſkin becomes white; but the pulp is ſo fully 
impregnated with a deep red, that it tinges the urine 
of thoſe who eat it of a blood colour, a circumſtance 
attended with no ſmall uneaſineſs to thoſe who are 
unacquainted with this particular. Few fruits, how- 
ever, are either more wholeſome or pleaſant. 

The ground where the nopal is intended to be plant- 
ed, muſt be carefully cleanſed from all kinds of weeds, 
as they drain the ſoil of thoſe juices which the no- 
requires. Alfo after the cochineal is taken from the 


plant, which is never done till the infects are * a 
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rfection, all the ſuperfluous leaves are plucked 
of, that they may be ſucceeded by others the follow. 
ing year. For it muſt be obſerved, that the cochineal 
which are bred on young plants thrive much better, 
and are of a finer quality, than thoſe produced on 
ſuch as have ſtood ſome years. 
The cochineal was formerly imagined to be a fruit 
or ſeed of ſome particular plant; an error which pro- 
bably aroſe from an ignorance of the manner in which 
it is propagated ; but at preſent every one is convin- 
ced of its being an inſect, agreeably to its name, ſig- 
nifying a wood. ouſe, which generally breeds in damp 
places, eſpecially in gardens. Theſe inſects, by rol- 
ling memlelves up, form a little ball ſomething leſs 
than a pea; and in ſome places are known by the 
name of baquilas de San Anton, i. e. St Anthony's 
little cows : and ſuch is the figure of the cochineal, 
except that it has not the faculty of rolling itſelf up; 
and its magnitude, when at its full growth, does not 
exceed that of a tick, common in dogs and other ani- 


mals. 


Theſe inſects breed and are nouriſhed on the nopals, 


where their eggs are placed among the leaves the 
juice of the plant, which is their ſole nouriſhment, be- 
comes converted into their ſubſtance ; when, inſtead 
of being thin and wateriſh, and, to all outward ap- 
pearance, of little or no uſe, is rendered a moſt beau- 
tiful crimſon colour. The plant is in May or June in 
its moſt vigorous ſtate, and at this molt favourable 
ſeaſon the eggs are depoſited; and in the ſhort ſpace 
of two months, from an animalcule, the inſe&t grows 
up to the ſize above mentioned: but its infant ſtate 
is expoſed to a variety of dangers; the violent blaſts 
of the north wind ſweep away the eggs from the fo- 
lizge of the plant; and, what is equally fatal to their 
tender conſtitutions, ſhowers, fogs, and froſts, often 
attuck them, and deſtroy the leaves, leaving the care- 
ful cultivator this only reſource, namely, that of ma- 
king fires at certain diſtances, and filling the air with 
imoke, which frequently preſerves them from the fa- 
tal effects of the inclemency of the weather. 

The breeding of cochineal is alſo greatly obſtructed 
by birds of difterent kinds, which are very fond of 
theſe inſets; and the ſame danger is to be appre- 
lended from the worms, Cc. which are found among 
the plantations of nopals: ſo that unleſs conſtant care 
be taken to fright the birds away from the plantation, 
and to clear the ground of thoſe various kinds of ver- 
min, which multiply ſo faſt in it, the owner will be 
greatly diſappointed in his expectations. 

When the inſects are at their full growth, they 
ae gathered and put into pots of earthen ware; but 
much attention is requiſite to prevent them from get- 
ung out, as, in that caſe, great numbers of them would 
be Joſt though there is no danger of ir, where they 
are at hberty on the nopal leaves, thoſe being their 
Amur al habiration, and where they enjoy a plenty of 
delicious food: for, though they often remove from 
vic leaf to another, they never quit the plant; nor is 
" common to ſee the leaves entirely covered with 
zem, eſpecially when they are arrived at maturity. 
hen they have been confined ſome time in theſe 
bots, they are killed and put in bags. The Indians 
uve three different methods of killing theſe inſects, 


one by hot water, another by fire, and a third by the Coccinella, 


rays ef the ſun : and to theſe are owing the ſeveral 

adations of the colour, which in ſome is dark, and 
in others bright; but all require a certain degree of 
heat. Thoſe therefore who uſe hot water are very 
careful to give it the requilite heat, and that the quan- 
tity of water be proportioned to the number of inſects. 
The method of killing the creatures by fire is to put 
them on ſhovels into an oven moderately heated for 
that intention ; the fine quality of the cochineal de- 
pending on 1ts not being over dried at the time of kil- 
ling the inſects: and it muſt be owned, that among 
the leveral ways made ule of to deſtroy this valuable 
creature, that of the rays of the ſun ſeems to bid faireſt 
for performing it in the moſt perſect manner. 

Beſides the precaution requiſite in killing the cochi- 
neal, in order to preſerve its quality, it is equally ne- 
ceſſary to know when it is in a proper ſtate for being 
removed from the leaves of the nopal; but as expe- 
rience only can teach the cultivator this neceflary cri- 
terion, no fixed rule can be laid down. Accordingly, 
in thole provinces where the cultivation of theſe in- 
ſects is chiefly carried on, thoſe gathered by Indians 
of one village difter from thoſe gathered in another ; 
and even thoſe gathered by one perſon in the ſame 
village, are often different from thoſe gathered by 
another ; every individual adhering to his own me- 
thod. 

The cochineal- inſect may, in ſome circumſtances, 
be compared to the ſilk- worm, particularly in the man- 
ner of depoſiting its eggs. The inſects deſtined for 
this purpoſe are taken at a proper time of their 
growth, and pur into a box well cloſed, and lined with 
a coarſe cloth that none of them be loſt: and in this 
confinement they lay their eggs and die. The box is 
kept cloſe ſhut till the time of placing the eggs on the 
nopal, when, if any motion is perceived, it is a ſuffi- 
cient indication that the animalcule has life, though the 
egg is ſo minute as hardly to be perceived; and this 
is the ſeed placed on the foliage of the nopal, and the 
quantity contained in the ſhell of a hen's egg is ſuſh- 
cient for covering a whole plant. It is remarkable 
that this inſect does not, or at leaſt in any viſible man- 
ner, injure the plant, but extracts its nouriſhment from 
the moſt ſucculent juice, which it ſucks by means 
of its proboſcis through the fine teguments of the 
leaves. 

The principal countries where the cochineal inſects 
are bred, are Oaxaca, Plaſcala, Chulula, Nueva Gal- 
licia, and Chiapa, in the kingdom of New Spain; and 
Hambato, Loja, and Tacuman in Peru: but it is only 
in Oaxaca, that they are gathered in large quantities, 
and form a branch of commerce, the cultivation ot 
theſe little creatures being there the chief employ» 
ment of the Indians. 

Though the cochineal belongs tg the animal king- 
dom, of all others the moſt liable to corruption, yet it. 
never ſpoils. Without any other care than merel 
that of keeping in a box, it has been preſerved for 
ages. In drying, it loſes about two-thirds of its weight. 
When dried, it is ſorted into large entire grains, and 
ſmall or broken ones : the firſt are called by the Spa- 
niards graua, the latter granil/a. In trade, four forts 
are diſtinguiſhed, Me/tigue, Campeſchane, Tetraſchale, 


and' 
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and flveſter ; of which, the firſt is accounted the beſt, 
and the laſt the worſt. The three firſt are named 


from the places where they are produced; the latter 
from its being found wild without any culture. In 


medicine,” cochineal has been ſtrongly recommended 
as a ſudorific, cardiac, and alexipharmac ; but practiti- 


oners have never obſerved any conſiderable effects 
from it. Its principal conſumption is among dyers. 
See the article DYEING. 

COCCOTHRAUSTES, in ornithology, the trivial 
name of a ſpecies of LoxIa. 

COCCULUS Ixpicus, the name of a poiſonous 
berry, too frequently mixed with malt-liquors, in or- 
der to make them intoxicating ; but this practice is 
exprelsly forbid by act of parliament. It is the fruit 
of the meniſpermum cocculus. Fiſhermen have a way 
of mixing it with paſte : this the fiſh ſwallow greedily, 
and are thereby rendered lifeleſs for a time, and float 
on the water. The good women ule it with ſtaveſacre, 
for deſtroying vermin in childrens heads. 

COCCUS, in zoology, a genus belonging to the or- 
der of hemiptera. The roſtrum proceeds from the 
breaſt; the belly is briſtly behind; the wings of the 
male are erect; and the female has no wings. The 
ſpecies are 22, denominated principally from the plants 
they frequent. 

Coccus Maldivia, the Maldivia nut, in the mate- 
ria medica; the name of the Tuit of the pa/ma Maldi- 
vienſis of Johnſton; an oval-tigured fruit of a ſweet 
taſte, and famous ſor its virtues in nervous diſorders. 

Coccus Pslonicus, an inſet which may properly 
enough be called the cochineal of the northern part of 
the world. As the cochineal loves only the hot cli- 
mates, this creature affects only the cold ones. It is 
collected for the uſe of dyers : but the crops of it are 
much ſmaller, more difficultly made, and the drug it- 
{elf greatly inferior to the true cochineal. It 1s com- 
—_ known by the name of coccus Polonicus, or the 
ſcarlet grain of Poland. That country is indeed the 
place where it is gathered in the greateſt abundance ; 
but it is not the only one where it is found. It is to 
be met with in many of the northern countries; and 
poſſibly may be found in ſome of the more temperate 
cnes, where it is not yet known; as it is very much 
hid by nature from the eyes of common obſeryers. 
It is found affixed to the root of a plant, and uſually 
to plants of that ſpecies, from thence called polyg onum 
cocciferum though authors have informed us of the 
ſame berry, as it is often called, being found at the 
roots of the mouſe- car, rupture-wort, pimpernel, and 
pellitory of the wall; and that it is in no other than 
{andy places that it is found at the roots of thoſe plants. 
Breynius in 1731, printed at Dantzick a very curious 
account of this production, which proves it inconte- 
ſtably to be an animal. Towards the end of June the 
coccus is in a fit ſtate for being gathered. Every one 
of the creatures is then nearly of a ſpherical form, and 
of a fine violet colour. Some of them, however, are 
not larger than poppy ſeeds, and others of the ſize of 
a pepper-corn ; and each of them is lodged, either in 
part or entirely, in a fort of cup like that of an acorn. 
More than half the ſurface of the body of the animal 
is covered by this cup. The outſide of the covering 
is rough, and of a blackiſh brown; but the inſide is 
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ſmooth, poliſhed, and ſhining. On ſome plants th 
find only one or two of theſe, and on others 45 
than forty ; and they are ſometimes placed near the 
origin of the ſtalks of the plants. 

Breynius began his obſervations on the animals in this 
ſtare, ſeveral of them being put into veſſels of glaſs; and 
by the 24th of July, there was produced from every one 
of them a hexapod, or ſix-legged worm, with two an- 
tennæ on its head. Several of theſe were kept a fort- 
night, and ſhewed no inclination to eat any thing, They 
run about, however, very ſwiftly for ſome time; but then 
began to be more quiet, drew up their bodies ſhorter, 


and ceaſed to run about any longer. They were now 


in a purple colour; but in this ſtate, though they did 
not walk about, they were ſubject to various contor- 
tions. At length, when they were become wholly 
motionleſs, their bodies became covered with a fine 
down; this was white, and formed them a perfect 
covering, which was ſometimes of a ſpherical, and 
tometimes of an irregular, figure: it was always, 
however, very elegant ; and the downy matter plain- 
ly enough tranſpired out of the animal's body. The 
creatures remained in this ſtate of reſt, and coyered 
with this down, for five or ſix days ; but at the end of 
that time every one of them laid more than 150 eggs, 
Theſe o were depoſited upon the paper on which 
the animals were placed, and were enveloped in ſome 
meaſure by a downy matter, When the creatures 
had laid all their eggs they died; and about the 24'd 
of Auguſt there came from every egg a ſmall inſect, 
which to the eye ſcarce ſeemed any other than a red 
point ;' it might, however, be obſerved very plainly 
to move about. Theſe young animals lived about a 
month, wholly without ſuſtenance. Mr Breynius was 
induced at firſt to believe, that theſe animals came to 
be in a ſtate to produce perfect eggs, without any 
congreſs with the male; but farther obſervations con- 
vinced him of the error of this opinion. He ſaw at- 
terwards a fort of very ſmall flies with two white 


wings bordered with red, produced from ſeveral of the 


cocci. Theſe flies are plainly of the ſame kind with 
the male gall-inſects. 

It has before been obſerved, that theſe cocci differ 
in ſize. The flies are produced by the ſmall ones not 
bigger than a poppy ſeed ; the others give the worms 
betore deſcribed : and one obſervation of Mr Brey- 
nius's gives a plain proof that theſe flies are the male 
inſects of the ſpecies ; ſince all thoſe of the females, 
which had been a day or two accompanied by thoſe 
flies, quickly covered themſelves with down and be- 
gan to lay their eggs ; whereas thoſe which had not 
this commerce with the flies remained in the {ame 
ſtate, or elſe got only a very thin and flight covering 
of down, and never laid any eggs. The manner of 
this creature's life, however, from its being hatched, 
to its being found in the ſhape of a berry at the roots 
of the plants, is yet unknown : and how they aſſume 
the ſhape of a ball lodged in a cup, muſt require a nice 
obſervation to diſcover. 

COCCYGAUS mvscuLus. See ANATOMY, Table 
of the muſcles. 

COCCYX, or Coccycis os. See ANATOMY,N*34 
- COCHIN, a town of Aſia, in the kingdom of tht 


came name, on the Malabar coaſt. The Dutch . 
| ere 
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here 2 ſmall fort named Cranganore, which lies about 
*hin, three miles up the river. Formerly it bore the name 
—— of kingdom; and was once a republic of Jews, who 
at that time could reckon 80,000 families, but are now 
reduced to 4000. They have a ſynagogue at Cochin 
near the king's palace, in which are preſerved their 
records, engraven on copper-plates in the Hebrew 
characters; and when any of the characters decay, 
they have them freſh cut. They declare themſelves 
to be of the tribe of Manaſſeh, a part whereof was 
by Nebuchadnezzar carried to the moſt eaſtern pro- 
vince of his dominions, which, according to them, ex- 
tended as far as Cape Comorin : and this journey 
20,000 of them performed in three years after their 
ſetting out from Babylon. When they arrived in 
Malabar, they were received with great civility by 
the inhabitants, who allowed them liberty of con- 
ſcience, and the uſe of their own cuſtoms. There, 
having increaſed in number and riches, they at length 
purchaſed the little kingdom of Kranganor, and choſe 
two ſons of an eminent family to govern the com- 
mon-wealth, and reign jointly over them. But one 
of the brothers having killed the other, the ſon re- 
venged his father's death by that of the murderer; 
upon which the ſtate fell again into democracy, 
and ſtill continues. The lands have long reverted 
into the hands of the Malabars, and many of the 
Jews through poverty have embraced the Hindoo 
religion. 
Cocuin-CHinA, a kingdom of Aſia, bounded on 
the north by Tonquin ; on the eaſt, by the ſea of 
China ; on the ſouth, by the Indian ocean ; and on the 
welt, by Cambodia, and a ridge of mountains inhabited 
by a ſavage people called Kemots, who live indepen- 
dent of any government. Little of the hiſtory of this 
kingdom is known ; what follows depends entirely on 
the credit of M. le Poivre, a French traveller. 
About half a century before the French firſt arrived 
in theſe diſtant regions, a prince of Tonquin, as he 
led from his ſovereign, by whom he was purſued as 
a rebel, had, with his ſoldiers and adherents croſſed 
the river, which ſerves as a barrier between” Tonquin 
and Cochin- China. The fugitives who were warlike 
and civilized men, ſoon expelled the ſcattered inhabi- 
tants, who wandered about without any ſociety of 
form of government, and founded a new kingdom, 
which ſoon grew rich and populous. During the 
reigns of the Brit ſix kings, no nation could be hap- 
pier than the Cochin-Chineſe. Their monarchs go- 
verned them as a father does his family, eſtabliſhing 
no laws but thoſe of nature, to which they themſelves 
were the firſt to pay obedience. They honoured and 
encouraged agriculture, as the moſt uſeful employment 
of mankind ; and required from their ſubjects only a 
ſmall annual free-gift to defray the expence of their 
defenſive war againſt the Tonquineſe, who were their 
enemies, This impoſition was regulated by way of 
poll-tax, with the greateſt equity. Every man, able 
to till the ground, paid into the prince a ſinall ſum 
Proportioned to the ftrength of his conſtitution, and 
the vigour of his arm : and nothing more. 
Cochin-China continued happy under theſe princes 
for more than a century ; but the diſcovery of gold- 


mines put a ſtop to theſe mild regulations. Luxury 
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immediately took place. The prince began to deſpiſe Cochin- 


the ſimple habitation of his anceſtors, and cauſed a ſu - 
perb palace to be built, a league in circumference, 
ſurrounded with a wall of rare on the model of that 
of Pekin, and defended by 1600 pieces of cannon. 
Not content with this, he would needs have a winter 
palace, an autumn palace, and a ſummer palace. The 
old taxes were by no means ſufficient to defray theſe 
expences ; new ones were deviſed ; and oppreflion 
and tyranny every where took place. His courtiers, 
to flatter their prince, gave him the title of the 4 
of Heaven, which he Ri continues to aſſume, When 
peaking of his ſubjects, he ſtyles them his child. 
ren, but by no means behaves as if he was their fa- 
ther : for our author informs us, that he has ſeen 
whole villages newly abandoned by their inhabitants, 
who were haraſſed with toil and inſupportable ex- 
actions; the neceſſary conſequence of which was, 
that their lands returned to their former uncultivated 
ſtate. = 

M. le Poivre repreſents the Cochin-Chinele as gentle, 
hoſpitable, frugal, and induſtrious, - There is not a 
beggar in the country ; and robbery and murder are 
abſolutely unknown. A ſtranger may wander over 
the kingdom from one end to the other, (the capital 
excepted), without meeting with the lighteſt inſult. 
He will be every where received with the moſt eager 
curioſity, but at the ſame time with the greateſt be- 
nevolence. A Cochin-Chinele traveller, who has nut 
money ſufficient to defray his expences at an inn, en- 
ters the firſt houſe of the town or village he arrives at, 
and waiting the hour of dinner, takes part with the 
family, and goes away when he thinks proper, with- 
out ſpeaking a word, or any perſon's putting to him a 
ſingle queſtion: | 

The country of Cochin-China is much of the ſame 
temperature with that of Tonquin ; though rather 
milder, as lying nearer the fea. Like Tonquin, it is 
annually overflowed, and conſequently fruitful in rice, 
which requires no other manure than the mud left by 
the inundations. They have ſugar-canes, and the 
ſame kinds of fruits common to other parts of India. 
The country produces no grapes, and therefore they 
drink a liquor brewed from rice, They have vatt 
woods of mulberry-trees, which run up as faſt as our 
hemp. Their ſilk is ſtronger than that of China, but 
not ſo fine. They have the beſt timber in the world, 
particularly a fort. which abounds in the mountains, 
and is called the 7:corruptible tree; becauſe it never 
rots under earth or water, and is ſo ſolid that it ſerves 
for anchors. There are two kinds, black and red. 
The trees are very tall, ſtraight, and fo big that two 
men can ſcarce fathom them. They have alſo on the 
mountains of the Kemois a tree of the molt fragrant 
ſcent, which is ſuppoſed to be the ſame with lignum 
aloes. This, being reckoned the beſt product of the 
country, is engroſſed by the king, and is ſold from five 
to 16 ducats per pound. It is highly valued both in 
China and Japan, where the logs of it are ſold for 


200 ducats a pound, to make pillows for the king and 


nobility; and among thoſe Indians which continne to 
burn their dead, great quantities of it are uſed in the 
funeral piles. The young trees called aquila, or eagle 
wood, are every one's property, which makes the old 
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ones called calamba ſo ſcarce and dear. They have 
oak, and large pines, for the building of ſhips; ſo that 
this country is of the {ame ule to China, that Norway 
is to Britain. In general, they have the ſame kind of 
trees and plants that are to be met with in Tonquin, 
They have mines of gold, as well as diamonds ; but 
the laſt they do not value ſo highly as pearl. They 
alſo eſteem their coral and amber very much. In all 
the provinces there are great granaries filled with 
rice, in ſome of which that grain is kept upwards of 
30 years. One of the greateſt rarities in theſe parts, 
eſpecially in grand entertainments, is a ragout made 
of the eatable birds neſts, which ſome ſay are found 
only in Cochin-China, and others in four iſlands that lie 
ſouth of its coaſt. See BikDs-NEsSTS. 

The merchants of Cambodia, Tonquin, China, Ma- 
cao, Manila, Japan and Malacca, trade to Cochin- 
China with plate, which they exchange for the com- 
modities of the country. The Portugueſe are the 
moſt favoured here of any Europeans. The Cochin- 
Chineſe themſelves, not being inclined to travel, ſel- 
dom fail out of fight of their own ſhore, but purchaſe 


many trifles from foreigners at great rates, particu- 


larly combs, needles, bracelets, glaſs pendants, &c. 
They are very fond of our hats, caps, girdles, ſhirts, 
and other clothes; and, above all, ſet a great value on 
coral. The country is ſaid to have 700 miles of coaſt, 


with many large inlets of the fea, and above 60 con- 


venient landing places; which, however, according 
to Captain Hamilton, are but ſeldom viſited by ſtran- 
gers. 

COCHINEAL. See CocciNELLA. 

COCHLEA, the ſhell-ſnail, in zoology. See HELIX. 


 CocHLEA, in Anatomy. See ANATOMY, n“ 405. 


COCHLEARIA, $sCcUuRvY-GRASS ; a genus of the 
filiculoſa order, belonging to the tetradynamia claſs of 
plants. There are ſix ſpecies, the moſt remarkable 
of which are, 1. The anglica, or garden ſcurvy-graſs, 
grows naturally on the ſea-ſhore, in the north of Eng- 
land and in Holland ; but is cultivated for uſe in the 
gardens near London. It hath a fibrous root, from 
which ariſe many round ſucculent leaves, which are 
hollowed like a ſpoon; the ſtalks riſe from ſix inches 


to a foot high: theſe are brittle, and garniſhed with 


leaves which are oblong and ſinuated. The flowers 
are produced in cluſters at the end of the branches, 
conſiſting of four ſmall white petals which are placed 
in the form of a croſs; and are ſucceeded by ſhort, 
roundiſh, ſwelling, ſeed-veſſels, having two cells di- 
vided by a thin partition. In each of theſe are lodged 
tour or five roundiſh ſeeds. 2. The armoracia, or 
horſe-radiſh, is fo well known as to need no deſcrip- 
tion. 

The firſt is propagated by ſeeds, which are to be 
ſown in July, in a moiſt ſpot of ground ; and when 
the plants are come up they ſhould be thinned, ſo as to 
be left at about fix inches diſtance each way. The 
plants that are taken out may be tranſplanted into 
other borders, In the ſpring theſe plants will be fit 
for uſe ; thoſe that are left, will run up to ſeed in 
May, and perfect their ſeeds in June. If the ſeeds 
are ſown in the ſpring they ſeldom grow well. The 
Horſe-radiſh is propagated by cuttings or buds from 
the ſides of the old roots. The beſt ſeaſon for this 
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work is in October or February; the former 
lands, the latter for moiſt. rw . Nec ay 

Uſes. Scurvy-graſs is a pungent ſtimulating medi- 
cine; capable of diſſolving viſcid juices, openuig ob- 
ſtructions of the viſcera and the more diſtant glands 
and promoting, the more fluid ſecretions. It is parti. 
: b principal 
herb employed in theſe diſorders in the northern 
countries. See MaTERIA MEDICA, no 263. Horſe. 
radiſh' root has a quick pungent ſmell, and a pe- 
rtnhon acrid taſte ; it nevertheleſs contains in cer- 


tain veſlels a ſweet juice, which ſome times exſudes 


on the ſurface. By drying it loſes all its acrimony, 


becoming firſt ſ{weetiſh, and then almoſt inſipid: if 


kept in a cool place in ſand, it retains its qualities for 
a conſiderable time. The medical effects of it are to 
ſtimulate the ſolids, attenuate the juices, and promote 


the fluid ſecretions : it ſeems to extend its action 
through the whole habit, and to affect the minuteſt 


glands. It has frequently done ſervice in ſome kinds 


of ſcurvies and other chronic diſorders. proceeding 
from a vilcidity of the juices or obſtructions of the 


excretory ducts. Sydenham recommends it likewile . 


in dropſies, particularly thoſe which follow intermit- 
tent fevers. Both water and rectified ſpirit extract 
the virtues of this root by infuſion, and elevate them 
in diſtillations: along with the aqueous fluid an eſſen- 


tial oil riſes, poſſeſſing the whole taſte and pungency of 


the horſe-radiſh. 


COCHLITES, in natural hiſtory, an appellation 


given to the petrefied ſhells of the cochleæ or ſnails. 

COCK, in zoology, the Engliſh name of the males 
of gallinaceous birds, but moi e eſpecially uſed for the 
common dunghill cock. See PhAsIANnUus. 

Black Cock. 5 See T 

Cock 74 the Wood. 5 ont bb fir go; 


- 


Cock-Paddle, Lump-fiſh, or Sea-ow!. See CycLop- 


TERUS. | 

Cock- ir, a ſort of theatre upon which game-cocks 
fight. 

It muſt appear aſtoniſhing to every reflectiug mind, 
that a mode of diverſion ſo cruel and inhuman. as that 
of cock fighting ſhould ſo generally prevail, that not 
only the ancients, barbarians, Greeks and Romans, 
ſhould have adopted it; but that a practice ſo ſavage 
and heathenifh ſhould be continued by Chriſtians of all 
ſorts, and even purſued in theſe better and more en- 
lightened times. 

The ancient Greeks and Romans, as is well known, 
were wont to call all the nations in the world Bar- 
barians ; yet certainly, if we conſider the many in- 
{tances of cruelty practiſed among them, there was 
very little reaſon for the diſtinftion. Human facri- 
ficcs were common both to them and the barbarians ; 
and with them the expoling of infants, the combats of 
men with wild beaſts, and of men with men in the 
gladiatorial ſcenes, were ſpectacles of delight and fe- 
ſtivity. | 

The iſlanders of Delos, it ſeems, were great lovers 
of cock- fighting; and Tanagra a city in Bœotla, the 
iſle of Rhodes, Chalcis in Eubœa, and the country of 


Media, were famous for their generous and magnan 


mous race of chickens. The kingdom of Perſia Wi 


probably included in the laſt, from whence this * 
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of poultry Was firſt brought into Greece ; and if one 
may judge of the reſt from the towls of Rhodes and 
Media, the excellency of the broods at that time con- 
ſiſted in their weight and largenels, (as the fowls of 
thoſe countries were heavy and bulky), and of the 
nature of what. our ſportſmen call ſhake bags or turn- 

kes. The Greeks, moreover, had ſome method of 
preparing the birds for battle, by feeding; as may be 
collected from Columella. 

It ſhould ſeem, that at firſt cock · fighting was partly 
a religious and partly a political inſtitution at Athens; 
and was there continued for the purpoſe of improving 
the ſeeds of valour in the minds of their youth ; but. 
was afterwards abuſed and perverted both here and 
in the other parts of Greece to a common paſtime, 
without any moral, political, or religious intention, and 
as it is now followed and practiſed among us. 

At Rome, as the Romans were prone to imitate the 
Greeks, we may expect to find them following their 
example in this mode of diverſion, and in the worſt 
way, viz. without any good or laudable motives ; 
ſince, when they took and brought it to Rome, the 
Greeks had forgotten every thing that was commend- 
able in it, and had already perverted it to a low and 
unmeaning ſport. Signior Hyam thinks the Romans 
borrowed the paſtime from Dardanus in Aſia; but 
there is little reaſon for making them go ſo far from 
it, when it was ſo generally followed in Greece, whoſe 
cuſtoms the Romans were addicted to borrow and 
imitate, However, it is probable, they did not adopt 
this opinion very early. It may be gathered from 
Columella, that the Romans did not uſe the ſport in 
his time. This author ſtiles cock-fighting, a Grecian 
diverſion ; and ſpeaks of it in terms-of ignominy, as 
an expenſive amuſement, unbecoming the frugal 
houſeholder, and often attended with the ruin of the 
parties that followed it. The words are remarkable. 
Nos enim cenſemus inſituere vectigal induſtri patris 
familias, non rixoſarum avium laniſtæ, cujus plerumque 
totum patrimonium pignus aleæ, victor gallinaceus 
pyctes abſtulit :** Where he deſcribes, as we think, the 
manner, not of the Romans, but of the Greeks, who 
had in his time converted the diverſion of cock-fight- 
ing into a ſpecies of gaming, and even to the total 
ruin of their families, as happens but too often in Eng- 
land at this day. The Romans, however, at laſt gave 
into the cuſtom, though not till the decline of the em- 
pre. The firſt cauſe of contention between the two 
brothers Baſſianus and Geta, ſons of the emperor Sep- 
timius Severus, happened, according to Herodian, in 
their youth, about the fighting of their cocks ; and if 
the battling between thele two princes was the firſt 
inſtance of it, probably they had ſeen and learned it 
in Greece, whither they had often accompanied the 
emperor their father. 

It is obſervable, that cocks and quails pitted for the 
purpole of engaging one another, 4 cutrauce, or to 
the laſt gaſp, for diverſion, are frequently compared, 
and with much propriety, to gladiators. Hence Pliny's 
exprefſion, Gallorum cen gladiatorum ; and that 
of Columella, rixoſarum avium laniſte ; laniſta being 
the proper term for the maſter of the gladiators. Con- 


ſequently one would expect, that when the bloody 


Kenes of the amphitheatre were diſcarded, as they 
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were ſoon after the Chriſtian religion became the eſta- 
bliſhment of the empire, the wanton ſhedding of mens 


blood in ſport, being of too cruel and ſavage a na- 
ture to be patroniſed and encouraged in an inſtitution 


ſo harmleſs and innocent as the Chriſtian was, one 


might juſtly expect that the oprovyouanc and the axcx- 
Tpropnra would have ceaſed of courſe. The fathers 
of the church are continually inveighing againſt the 
ſpectacles of the arena, and upbraiding their adverſa- 
ries with them. Theſe indeed were more unnatural 
and ſhocking than a main of cocks; but this, however, 
had a tendency towards infuſing the like ferocity and 
implacability in the breaſts and diſpoſitions of men. 

Beſides, this mode of diverſion has been in fact the 
bane and deſtruction of thouſands here, as well as 
thoſe of /aniſte avium, cock-feeders, mentioned by 
Columella, whoſe patrimonial fortunes were totally 
diſſipated and deſtroyed by it. 

The cock is not only an uſeful animal, but ſtately in 
his figure, and magnificent in his plumage. ** Impert- 
fant foo generi, ſays Pliny, et reguum, in quacunque 
ſunt domo, exercent.” Ariſtophanes compares him to 
the king of Perſia ; authors muſt alſo take notice of 
the © fſpectatiſſimum inſigne, ſerratum, quod eorum 
verticem regia corone modo exornat.” His tender- 
neſs towards his brood is ſuch, that, contrary to the 
cuſtom of many other males, he will ſcratch and pro- 
vide for them with an afliduity almoſt equal to that of 
the hen; and his generoſity is ſo great, that, on find- 
ing a hoard of meat, he will chuckle the hens toge- 
ther, and, without touching one bit himſelf, will relin- 
quiſh the whole of it to them. He was called the 
bird, aa een, by many of the ancients ; he was 
bighly eſteemed in ſome countries, and in others was 
even held ſacred, inſomuch that one cannot but regret 
that a creature ſo uſeful and noble, fhould, by a ſtrange 
fatality, be ſo enormouſly abuſed by us. It is true, 
our aAxTpucuanc, Or the maſſacre of Shrove Tueſday, 
is now in a declining way ; and, in a few years, it is 
to be hoped, will be totally diſuſed : but the cock-pit 
{tl continues a reproach to the humanity of Engliſh- 


men; and to their religion, the pureſt, the tendereſt, 


and moſt compaſſionate, of all others, not excepting 
even the Brachmannic. . 8 

It is unknown when the pitched battle firft entered 
England ; but it was probably brought thither by the 
Romans. The bird was here before Cæſar's arrival; 
but no notice of his fighting occurs earlier than the 
time of William Fitz-Stephen, who wrote the life of 
archbiſhop Becket, ſome time in the reign of Henry II. 
and deſcribes the cocking as a ſport of ſchool-boys on 
Shrove Tueſday. From this time at leaſt, the diver- 
ſion, however abſurd, and even impious, was conti- 
nued amongſt us. It was followed, though diſappro- 
ved and prohibited 39 Edward III.; alſo in the reign 
of Henry VIII.; and A. D. 1569. It has by ſome 
been called a royal diverſion ; and, as every .one 
knows, the cock-pit at Whitehall was erected by a 
crowned head, for the more magnificent celebration 
of it. There was another pit in Drury-lane, and ano- 


ther in Javin-ſtreet. It was prohibited, however, 
by one of Oliver's acts, March 31* 1764. What ag- 
gravates the reproach and diſgrace upon Engliſhmen, 
are thoſe ſpecies of fighting which are called the 
Battle-roy al 
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Cockpit Baitle- royal and the Mel ſh- main, known no where in 


Cocker- 
mouth. 


the world but there ; neither in China, nor in Perſta, 
nor in Malacca, nor among the ſavage tribes in Ame- 
rica, Theſe are ſcenes ſo bloody as almoſt to be too 
ſhocking to relate ; and yet, as many may not be ac- 
quainted with the horrible nature of them, it may be 
proper for the excitement of our averſion and dete- 
{tation to deſcribe them in a few words. In the for- 
mer, an unlimited number of fowls are pitted ; and 


when they have flaughtered one another for the di- 


verſion (Dii boni !) of the otherwiſe generous and hu- 
mane Engliſhman, the ſingle ſurviving bird is to be 
eſteemed the victor, and carries away the prize. The 
Welſh-main conſiſts, we will ſuppoſe of 16 pair of 
cocks ; of theſe, the 16 conquerors are pitted a {ſecond 
time ; the 8 conquerors of theſe are pitted a third 
time ; the 4 conquerors the fourth time ; and laſtly, 
the two conquerors of theſe are pitted the fiſth time ; 
ſo that, (incredible barbarity !) 31 cocks are ſure to 
be moſt inhumanely murdered for the ſport and plea- 
ſure, the noiſe and nonſenſe, nay (we may ſay) the 
profane curling and ſwearing, of thoſe who have the 
effrontery to call themſelves, with all theſe bloody do- 
ings, and with all this impiety about them, Chriſtians. 

Cock-PIT, of a ſhip of war, the apartment of the 
ſurgeon and his mates ; being the place where the 
wounded men are dreſſed in time of battle, or other- 
wiſe. It is ſituated under the lower deck. 

CockswaiNn, or COXEN ; an officer on board a man 
of war, who has the care of the barge, and all things 
belonging to it, and muſt be allo ready with his crew 
to man the boat on all occaſions : he fits at the ſtern 
of the boat, and ſteers. . 

COCKERMOUTH, a town of Cumberland in Eng- 
land, ſituated in W. Long. 3. 12. N. Lat. 54. 35. It 
is a large town irregularly built, with broad ſtreets. 
It is waſhed by the Derwent on the weſtern fide; 
divided in two by the Cocker; and the parts are con- 
need by a ſtone- bridge of one ſingle arch. The 
number of inhabitants is between three and four 
thouſand : the manufactures are ſhalloons, worſted 
{tockings, and hats; the laſt exported from Glaſgow 
to the Welt Indies. It is a borough-town, and the 
right of voting is veſted by burges tenure in certain 
houſes : this is alſo the town where the county elec- 
tions are made,—Here is a caſtle ſeated on an arti- 
ficial mount on a bank above the Derwent. Itis a 
ſquare building, and ſtrengthened with ſeveral ſquare 
towers: on each fide of the inner gate are two deep 
dungeons capable of holding 5o perſons in either ; 


they are vaulted at top, and have only a ſmall open- 


ing in order to lower through it the unhappy priſoners 
into this dire priſon ; and on the outſide of each is a 
narrow flit with a flope from it, down which were 
ſhot the proviſions allotted for the wretched inhabitants. 
This caſtle was founded by Waldof, firſt lord of Al- 
lerdale, and fon of Goſpatrick earl of Northumber- 
land, cotemporary with William the Conqueror. Wal- 
dof reſided firſt at Papcaſtle, which he afterwards de- 
moliſhed ; and with the materials built that at Cocker- 
mouth, where he and his family long reſided ; but ſe- 
veral arms over the gate-way, which Cambden ſays 
are thoſe of the Mrultons, Humfrannilles, Lucies, and 
Piercies, evince it to have belonged in later times to 
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thoſe families. It appears that it was firſt grant 
Edward II. to Anthony de Lucie, ſon of RS 


ther was daughter and co-heireſs to Richard de Lucie: 
and afterwards, by marriages, this caſtle and its ho- 
nours deſcended to the Humfranvilles, and finally to 
the Percies. In 1658, it was garriſoned for the king: 
and being beſieged and taken by the rebels — 
burnt, and never afterwards repaired. 

COCKET, is a ſeal belonging to the king's cuſtom. 
houſe, or rather a ſcroll of parchment ſealed and deli. 
vered by the officers of the cuſtoms to merchants, as 
a Warrant that their merchandiſes are cuſtomed. 

It is alſo uſed for the office where goods tranſported 
were firſt entered, and paid their cuſtom, and had x 
cocket or certificate of diſcharge. 

COCKLE, in ichthyology. See CarDivn. 

COCOA, in botany. See Cocos. 

COCONATO, a town of Piedmont in Italy, famous 
for being the birth-place of Columbus, who diſco- 
vered America: E. Long. 8. o. N. Lat. 44. 50. 

COCOS, the COCOA-NUT TREE ; a genus of the 
order of palm, belonging to the monœcia claſs of 
plants. There is only one ſpecies known, which is 
cultivated in both the Indies, and is of the greateſt uſe 
to the inhabitants. It is ſuppoſed to be a native of 
the Maldive and ſome deſert iſlands in the Eaſt In- 
dies ; and from thence to have been tranſported to all 
the warm parts of America ; for it is not found in an 
of the inland parts, nor any where far diſtant from 
ſettlements. The tree frequently riſes 60 feet high. 
The body of the trunk, which generally leans to one 
ſide, occaſioned, as is ſuppoſed, by the great weight 
of nuts it ſuſtains when young, is the exact ſhape of 
an apothecary's large iron peſtle, being of an equal 
thickneſs at top and at bottom, but ſomewhat ſmaller 
in the middle ; its colour is of a pale brown through- 
out, and the bark ſmooth. The leaves or branches are 
often 14 or 15 feet long, about 28 in number, winged, 
of a yellow colour, ſtraight and tapering. The pinnæ, 
or partial leaves are green, often three feet long next 
the trunk, but diminiſhing-in length toward the extre- 
mity of the branches. The branches are faſtened at 
top by brown ſtringy threads that grow out of them, 
of the ſize of ordinary pack-thread, and are interwo- 


ven like a web. The nuts hang at the top of the. 


trunk, in cluſters of a dozen each. Each nut, next 
the ſtem, has three holes cloſely ſtopped ; one of them 
being wider, and more eaſily penetrated than the reſt. 
When the kernel begins to grow, it incruſts the inſide 
of the nut in a bluiſh, jelly-like ſubſtance ; as this grows 
harder, the incloſed liquid, diſtilled into the nut from 
the roots, becomes ſomewhat acid ; and the kernel, as 
the nut ripens, becomes {till more ſolid ; and at length 
lines the whole inſide of the nut for above a quarter 
of an inch thick, being as white as ſnow, and of the 
flavour of an almond. The quantity of liquor in a 
full grown nut is frequently a pint and upwards. The 
huſky tegument of the nut conſiſts of ſtrong, tough, 
ſtringy filaments, which, when removed from the 
fruit, reſemble coarſe oakhum, and may perhaps be 
conveniently enough uſed as ſuch. The ſhells of theſe 
nuts, being tipped with ſilver, are frequently uſed for 


drinking bowls. The bark of the tree may be wrovght 
in 
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Multon, who had aſſumed that name, becauſe his mo- Cocos 
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rdaye, and the leaves into baſkets, brooms, ham- 
pany . of nets, mats, ſacks, and other uſeful 
utenſils. The liquor contained in the ſhell is a moſt 
cooling, wholeſome beverage in thoſe ſultry climates, 
and the white kernel a moſt agreeable food. The Mal- 
dive cocoa · nut is eſteemed, by the inhabitants of theſe 
iſlands, as a powerful antidote againſt the bites of ſer- 

ats and other poiſons. The cocoa-nut tree is pro- 
pagated by planting the nuts; which, in {ix weeks or 
two months time, will come up, provided they are 
freſh and thoroughly ripe ; but this is what few of 
them are when brought into this country ; for they al- 
ways gather them before they are ripe, that they may 
keep during their paſſage. The beſt way, therefore, 
would be to gather ſuch nuts as are thoroughly ripe 
in their native country, and plant them in a tub of dry 
{and, in order to keep them from the vermin during 
their paſſage. Here they will frequently ſprout, which 
will be an advantage, as they may then be immedi- 
ately planted in pots of earth, and plunged in the 
bark-ſtove. | 5 

COCTION, a general term for all alterations made 
in bodies by the application of fire or heat. 

COCYTUS, one of the rivers of hell, according to 
the theology of the poets. It has its name amo Te 


wx, from groaning and lamenting. Hence Mil- 


ton 
: Cocytus nam'd of lamentation loud, 
Heard on the raeful ſlream. 
It was a branch of the river Styx ; and flowed, ac- 
cording to Horace, with a dull and languid ſtream. 

COD, in ichthyology. See GaDus, and FISHERY. 

CoD is alſo a term uſed, in ſome parts of the king- 
dom, for a pod. See Pop. 

Cop-Cape, a promontory on the coaſt of New Eng- 
land, near the entrance of Boſton harbour, W. Long. 
69. 50. N. Lat. 42. 0. | 

CODDY-moppy, the Engliſh name of a ſpecies of 
Larus. | 

CODE, codex, a collection of the laws and conſti- 
tutions of the Roman emperors, made by order of 
Juſtinian. 

The code is accounted the ſecond volume of the ci- 


vil law, and contains twelve books; the matter of 


which is nearly the ſame with that of the digeſts, eſ- 
pecially the firſt eight books: but the ſtyle is neither 
ſo pure, nor the method ſo accurate, as that of the di- 
gelts ; and it determines matters of daily uſe, where- 
as the digeſts diſcuſs the more abſtruſe and ſubtle 
queſtions of the law, giving the various opinions of 
the ancient lawyers. Although Juſtinian's code is di- 
ſinguiſhed by the appellation of code, by way of emi- 
nence, yet there were codes before his time ; ſuch 
were, I. The Gregorian code, and Hermogenean code; 
collections of the Roman laws, made by two famous 
lawyers, Gregorius and Hermogenes, which included 
the conſtitutions of the emperors from Adrian to Dio- 
cleſian and Maximinus. 2. The Theodoſian code, 
compriſed in 16 books, formed out of the conſtitutions 
of the emperors from Conſtantine the Great to Theo- 
doſius the Younger : this was obſerved almoſt over all 
the weſt, till it was abrogated by the Juſtinian code. 

here are alſo ſeveral later codes, particularly the 
«cent Gothic, and thoſe of the French kings; as the 
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code of Euridic, code - Lewis, code -Henry, code-Mar- 


chande, code des Eaux, @&c.; and the preſent king of 


Pruſſia has lately publiſhed a code, which comprizes 
the laws of his kingdom in a very ſmall volume. 

CODEX, in antiquity, denotes a book or tablet on 
which the ancients wrote. It was of the bark of a 
tree, of ivory, of parchment, or of paper. 

CODIA, among botaniſts, ſignifies the head of any 
plant, but more particularly a poppy-head ; whence 
its ſyrup is called diacodium. 

CODICIL, is a writing, by way of ſupplement to 
a will, when any thing 1s Lees | that the teſtator 
would have added, or wants to be explained, altered, 
or recalled. 

CODLIN, an apple uſeful in the kitchen, being the 
moſt proper for baking. : 


CODLING, an appellation given to the cod-fiſh 


when young. See Gapus. 

CODON, Kd, in antiquity, a cymbal, or rather 
little braſs bell, reſembling the head of a poppy. They 
were faſtened to the trappings and bridles of horſes. 

CODRINGTON (Chriſtopher,) a brave Engliſh 
officer, and not leſs diſtinguiſhed for his learning and 
benevolence ; was born at Barbadoes in the year 1668, 
and educated at Oxford ; after which he betook him- 
{elf to the army, and, by his merit and courage, ſoon 
recommending himſelf to the favour of king William, 
was made a captain in the firſt regiment of foot- guards. 
He was at the ſiege of Namur in 1695; and, upon the 
concluſion of the peace of Ryſwick, was made captain- 
general and governor in chief of the Leeward and 
Caribbee iſlands. However, in 1701, ſeveral articles 
were exhibited againſt him to the houſe of commons 
in England; to which he publiſhed a diſtin& and par- 
ticular anſwer, and was honourably acquitted of all 
imputations. In 1703, he ſhewed great bravery at the 
attack of Guadaloupe: but at laſt he reſigned his go- 
vernment, and lived a ſtudiovs retired life; for a few 
years before his death, he chiefly applied himſelf to 
chureli-hiſtory and metaphyſics. 
does, on the 7th of April 1710, and was buried there 
the day following; but his body was afterwards brought 
over to England, and interred, on the 19tÞ of June 
I 716, in the chapel of All-Souls College, Oxford. By 
his laſt will, he bequeathed his plantations in Barba- 

does, and part of the iſland of Barbuda, to the ſociety 
for propagating the goſpel in foreign parts; and left 
a noble legacy to All-Souls College, of which he had 
been a fellow. This legacy conſiſted of his library, 
which was valued at 6000 l.; and 10,0001. to be laid 
out, 6000 in building a library, and 4000 in furniſh- 
ing it with books. He wrote ſome of the poems in 
the Muſe Anglicane, printed at London in 1741. 

. CODRUS, the laſt king of the Athenians, fell in 
the defence of his country againſt the Heraclides. See 
ATTica, n® 26. 

COECUM, or 811ND-GuT. See ANaTOMY,n® 354. 

Dr Muſgrave gives us an account, in the Philoſophi- 
cal Tranſactions, of the cœcum of a dog being cut 
out, without any prejudice to the animal. Mr Giles 

gives us another of the caecum of a lady being diſtend- 
ed, ſo as to form a tumour that held almoſt three cho- 
pins of a thin, greyiſh, almoſt liquid ſubſtance, of which 
ſhe died. And Mr Knowler a third, of a þoy's caecum 

being 


He died at Barba- 


Coefficients 


Coenobium 
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being vaſtly extended and ſtuffed with clierry- ſtones, 
which likewiſe proved mortal. 

COEFFICIENTS, in algebra, are ſuch numbers, or 
known quantities, as are put before letters or quanti- 
ties, whether known or unknown, and into which they 
are ſuppoſed to be multiplied. Thus, in 3x, ax, or 
bx; 3, a and b, are the coefficients of x : and in 6a, 
95; 6, and 9, are the coefficients of a and 6, See 
ALGEBRA. 

COELESTIAL, or CELESTIAL, in general, denotes 
any thing belonging to the heavens : thus we ſay, cœ- 
leſtial obſervations, the celeſtial globe, &c. 

COELIAC ARTERY, in anatomy, that artery which 
iſſues from the aorta, juſt below the diaphragm. See 
ANaToOMY, no 387. f. 

Cokriac Paſion. See (the Index ſubjoined to) 
MEevDicine. E | 

Co LA Vein, in anatomy, that running through 
the inteſtinum rectum, along with the cœliac artery. 

COELOMA, among phyſicians, a hollow ulcer, 
ſeated in the tunica cornea of the eye. 

COELUS, heaven, in Pagan mythology, the ſon 
of Ather and Dies, or Air and Day. According to 
Heſiod, he married Terra, or the Earth; on whom he 
begat Ourea, or the Mountains, the Ocean, &c. But 
having at length impriſoned the Cyclops, who were 
alſo his children, his wife, being offended, incited her 
ſon Saturn to revenge the injury done to his brothers ; 


and, by her aſſiſtance, he bound and caſtrated Cœlus, 
when the blood that flowed from the wound produ- 


ced the three furies, the giants, and the wood-nymphs; 
and the genital parts being thrown into the ſea, im- 
pregnated the waters, and formed the N Venus. 
This deity was called by the Greeks Uranus. 
COEMETERY. See CEMETERY. 
COENOBITE, a religious who lives in a convent, 


or in community, under a certain rule; in oppoſition 


The 


to anachoret, or hermit, who lives in ſolitude. 


Word comes from the Greek »4y&-, communis; and 


B.., vita, life. Caſſian makes this difference between 
a convent and a monaſtery, that the latter may be ap- 
plied to the reſidence of a ſingle religious, or recluſe ; 
whereas the convent implies cenobites, or numbers 
of religious living in common. Fleury ſpeaks of three 
kinds of monks in Egypt; anachorets, who live in 
ſolitude ; cenobites, who continue to live in com- 
munity ; and /arabaites, who are a kind of monks- 
errant, that ſtroll from place to place. He refers the 


| inſtitution of cœnobites to the times of the apoſtles, 


and makes it a kind of imitation of the ordinary lives 
of the faithful at Jeruſalem. Though St Pachomius 
is ordinarily owned the inſtitutor of the cœnobite life; 
as being the firſt who gave a rule-to any community. 

COENOBIUM, «086, the ſtate of living in a ſo- 
ciety, or community, where all things are common. 
Pythagoras is thonght to be the author or firſt inſti- 
tutor of this kind of life ; his diſciples, though ſome 
hundreds in number, being obliged to give up all their 
private eſtates, in order to be annexed to the joint 
ſtock of the whole. The Eſſenians among the Jews, 
and Platoniſts, are ſaid to have lived in the ſame man- 
ner. 


which Chriſt and his apoſtles choſe to live. 


1 oe” 
COESFELDT, a town of Germany, in Weſtpha. c 


Many of the Chriſtians alſo have thought this 
the moſt perfect kind of ſociety, as being that in 


| | 
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lia, and in the territories of the biſhop of Munſter 
where he often reſides. It is near the river Burkel, 
E. Long. 64. 2. N. Lat. 5r. 8. 
- COEVORDEN, one of the ſtrongeſt towns in the 
United Provinces, in Overyſlel, fortified by the fa. 
mous Cohorn. It was taken by the biſhop of Munſter 
1673 ; and the Dutch retook it the ſame year. It 15 
ſurrounded by a moraſs. E. Long. 6. 41. N. Lat. 
52. 40. | 

COFFEA, the COFFEE-TREE ; a genus of the mo- 
nogynia order, belonging to the pentandria claſs of 
plants. There is but one ſpecies, ſuppoſed to be a 
native of Arabia Felix. It ſeldom riſes more than 
16 or 18 feet in height; the main ſtem grows up- 
right, and is covered with a light brown bark ; the 
branches are produced horizontally and oppoſite, croſ- 
ling each other at every joint; ſo that every ſide of 
the tree is fully garniſhed with them, and they form a 


ſort of pyramid. The leaves alſo ſtand oppoſite ; and, 


when fully grown, are about four or five inches long, 
and two broad in the middle, decreaſing toward each 
end; the borders are waved, and the ſurface is of a 
lucid green. The flowers are produced in cluſters at 
the root of the leaves, fitting cloſe to the branches; 
they are tubulous, and ſpread open at the top, where 
they are divided into five parts; they are of a pure 
white, and have a very grateſul odour, but are of ſhort 
duration. The fruit, which is the only uſeful part, 
reſembles a cherry. It grows in cluſters, and is rang- 
ed * the branches under the axillæ of the leaves 
of the ſame green as the laurel, but ſomething longer. 
When it comes to be of a deep red, it is gathered for 
the mill, in order to be manufactured into thoſe cof- 
fee-beans now ſo generally known. The mill is com- 
poſed of two wooden rollers furniſhed with iron plates 
18 inches long, and ten or twelve in diameter. Theſe 
moveable rollers are made to approach a third which 
is fixed, and which they call the chops, Above the 
rollers is a hopper, in which they put the coffee, from 
whence it falls between the rollers and the chops, 
where it is ſtripped of it firſt ſkin, and divided into 
two parts, as may be ſeen by the form of it after it 
has undergone this operation; being flat on the one 
fide, and round on the other. From this machine it 
falls into a braſs ſie ve, where the ſkin drops between 
the wires, while the fruit flides over them into baſ- 
kets placed ready to receive it : it is then thrown in- 
to a veſſel full of water, where it ſoaks for one night, 
and is afterwards thoroughly waſhed. When the 
whole is finiſhed, and well dried, it is put into ano- 
ther machine called the peeling-mill. This is a wood- 
en grinder, turned vertically upon its trendle by 2 


mule or horſe. In paſſing over the coffee it takes off 


the parchment, which is nothing but a thin {kin that de- 
taches itſelf from the berry in proportion as it grows 
dry. The parchment being removed, it is taken.out 
of this mill to be put into another, which is called the 
winnowing-mill, This machine is provided with four 
pieces of tin fixed upon an axle, which is turned by 2 
flave, with conſiderable force ; and the wind that 15 


made by the motion of theſe qr clears the coffee 


of all the pellicles that are mixed with-it, It is after- 


wards put upon a table, where the broken n 
an 


orsfeldt 
Cotſea, 


Coffea. 
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and any filth that may remain among them, are ſepa- 
= rated by negroes, after which the cotfee is fit for fale. 


The coffee-tree is cultivated in Arabia, Perſia, the 
Eaſt· Indies, the Iſle of Bourbon, and ſeveral parts of 
America. It is alſo raiſed in botanic gardens in ſeve- 
ral parts of Europe. Prince Eugene's garden at Vien- 
na produced more coffee than was ſufficient for his 
own conſumption. It delights particularly in hills and 
mountains, where its root is almoſt always dry, and 
its head frequently watered with gentle ſhowers. It 
prefers a weſtern aſpect, and ploughed ground with- 
out any appearance of graſs. The plants ſhould be 
placed at eight feet diſtance from each other, and in 
holes twelve or fifteen inches deep. If left to them- 
{clves, they would riſe to the height of 16 or 18 feet, 
as already obſerved ; but they are generally ſtinted 
to five, for the conveniency.of gathering their fruit 
with the greater eaſe, Thus dwarft, they extend 
their branches ſo, that they cover the whole ſpot 
round about them. They begin to yield fruit the third 
year, but are not in full bearing till the fifth. With the 
ſame infirmities that moſt other trees are ſubject to, 
theſe are likewiſe in danger of being deſtroyed by a 
worm, or by the ſcorching rays of the fun. The 
hills where the coftee-trees are found, have generally 
a gravelly or chalky bottom, In the laſt, it lan- 
guiſhes for ſome time and then dies: in the former, 
its roots, which ſeldom fail of ſtriking between ſtones, 


obtain nouriſhment, and keep the tree alive, and 


fruitful for 30 years. This is nearly the period for 
plants of the coffee-tree. The proprietor, at the end 
of this period, not only finds himſelf without trees, 
but has his land reduced, that it is not fit for any kind 
of culture; and unleſs he is fo ſituated, that he can 
break up a ſpot of virgin land, to make himſelf a- 
mends for that which is totally exhauſted by the cof- 
lee-trees, his loſs is irreparable. 

The coffee produced in Arabia is found ſo greatly 
to excel that raiſed in the American plantations or 
cllewhere, that the cultivation of the tree is now but 
ſeldom practiſed in any of the Britiſh colonies. Large 
plantations of this kind were formerly made, in ſome 
of them; and it was propoſed to the parliament to 
give a proper encouragement for cultivating this com- 
modity there, ſo as to enable the planters to under- 
{cll the importers from Arabia. Accordingly, there 
was an abatement of the duty payable on all coffee 
unported from our colonies in America, which at that 
ume was ſuppoſed to be ſufficient encouragement for 
this kind of commerce; but the inferiority of the A- 
merican coffee to the Arabian, hath almoſt ruined the 
project. Mr Miller propoſes ſome improvements in 
the method of cultivation. According to him, the 
trees are planted in too moiſt a ſoil, and the berries 
«re gathered too ſoon. They ought, he ſays, to be 
permitted to remain on the trees till their ſkins are 
Nele, and they fall from the trees when ſhaken. 
| ais will indeed greatly diminifh their weight, but 
=y value of the commodity will thereby be increaſed 
| 8 "ore than double of that which is gathered ſooner. 

8 Arabia, they always ſhake the berries off the trees, 
reading cloths to receive them, and only take ſuch 
N readily fall at each time. Another cauſe may be 

e method of drying the berries. They are, he ob- 
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ſerves, very apt to imbibe moiſture, or the flavour 
of any thing placed near them. A bottle of rum 
placed in a cloſet, in which a caniſter of coffee-berries 


cloſely ſtopped was ſtanding on a ſhelf at a conſider- 
able diſtance, in a few days ſo impregnated the ber- 


ries as to render them very diſagreeable; the ſame - 


hath alſo happened by a bottle of ſpirit of wine ſtand- 
ing in the {ame cloſet with coffee and tea, both which 
were in a few days ſpoiled by it. Some years ago, 
a coffee ſhip from India had a few bags of pepper put 
on board, the flavour of which was imbibed by the 
coffee, and rhe whole cargo ſpoiled.* For theſe rea- 
ſons, Mr Miller directs that coffee-berries ſhould ne- 
ver be brought over in ſhips freighted with rum, nor 
laid to dry in the houſes where ſugars are boiled or 


rum diſtilled. When they are fully ripe, they ſhould 


be ſhaken off when the trees are perfectly dry, and 
ſpread upon cloths in the ſun to dry, carrying them 
every evening under cover, to prevent the dews or 
rain from falling on them. When perfectly dry, they 
ſhould have their outer ſkins beaten off, and then be 
carefully packed up in cloths or bags three or four 
times double. 

The coffee-tree, as we have already obſerved, is 
ſometimes cultivated in European gardens ; but for 
this it requires the aſſiſtance of a ſtove. It makes a 
fine appearance at all ſeaſons of the year, (being an 
evergreen), but eſpecially when in flower, and when 
the berries are red, which is generally in the winter, 
ſo that they continue a long time in that ſtate. It is 
propagated from the berrics; but they mult be plant- 
ed immediately when gathered from the tree, tor 
they lofe their vegetative quality in a very ſhort time, 
when ſent abroad by the poſt they have conſtantly 
failed in thoſe that have been a fortnight on their jour- 
ney ; ſo that where theſe trees are delired, the young 
plants muſt be ſent, if it be at any diſtance from the 
place where they grow. The freth berries may be 
planted in ſmall pots, and plunged into a bot-bed 
of tanners bark. If the bed be of a proper tem- 
perature, the young plants will appear in a month or 
five weeks time; and in {ix weeks more, will be 
ready for tranſplanting into ſeparate pots. During 
ſummer, they muſt be trequently watered ; but not in 
too great plenty, otherwiſe the roots will be apt to 
rot. The firſt ſign of the plants being diſordered is 
their leaves ſweating out a clammy juice; after which 
they are over-run with inſects, that cannot be de- 
ſtroyed till the plants have recovered their health; fo 


that on the firſt appearance of theſe inſects, the trees 


ſhould be removed into freſh earth, and all poſſible 


care taken to recover them. The diſorders incident 


to them, generally proceed either from their having 
been put into large pots, or from the earth about 
them being too ſtiff, or over-watered. The moſt 
proper ſoil for them, is that of a kitchen garden, 
which is naturally looſe, and not ſubject to bind, 
eſpecially if it has conſtantly been well wrought and 
dunged. 

CorrEx alſo denotes a kind of drink, prepared from 
theſe-berries; very familiar in Europe for theſe 80 
years, and among the Turks for 150. - 

Its original is not well known. Some aſcribe-it to 
the prior of a monaſtery. ; who, being informed by. 2 

goat-berd. 


Coſſea 


l — 
Coffee. 
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eus to prove its virtue: accordingly, he firſt tried it 
on his monks, to prevent their ſleeping at mattins. 
Others, from Sehchabeddin, refer the invention of 
coffee to the Perſians: from whom it was learned in 
the 15*® century by Gemaleddin, mufti of Aden, a city 
near the mouth of the red ſea; and who having tried 
its virtues himſelf, and found that = diſſipated the 
fumes which oppreſſed the head, inſpired joy, opened 
the bowels, and prevented ſleep, without being in- 
commoded by it, recommended it firſt to his der- 


viſes, with whom he uſed to ſpend the night in prayer. 


Their example brought coffee into vogue at Aden ; 
the profeſſors of the aw for ſtudy, artiſans to work, 
travellers to walk in the night, in fine every body 
at Aden, drank coffee. Hence it paſſed to Mecca ; 
where firſt the devotees, then the reft of the people, 
took it. From Arabia Felix it paſſed to Cairo. In 
1511, Kahie Beg prohibited it, from a perſuaſion that 
it inebriated, and inclined to things forbidden. But 
Sultan Cauſou immediately after took off the prohibi- 
tion; and coffee advanced from Egypt to Syria and 
Conſtantinople. The derviſes declaimed againſt it 
from the Alcoran, which declares, that coal is not of 
the number of things created by God for food, Ac- 
cordingly, the mufti ordered the coffee-houſes to be 

ſhut ; but his ſucceflor declaring coffee not to be coa/, 
they were opened again. During the war in Candia, 


the aſſemblies of news-mongers making too free with 


ſtate affairs, the grand Vizier Cuproli ſupprefled the 
coffee-houſes at Conſtantinople ; which ſuppreſſion, 
though {till on foot, does not prevent the public uſe 
of the liquor there. Thevenot, the traveller, was 
the firſt who brought it into France ; and a Greek 
ſervant, named Paſqua, brought into England by Mr 
Dan. Edwards, a Turky merchant, in 1652, to make 
his coffee, firſt ſet up the profe ſſion of coffee-man, 
and introduced the drink into this uland. 

The word coffee is originally Arabic: the Turks pro- 
nounce it cahenh, and the Arabians cahuah ; which ſome 
authors maintain to be a general name for any thing 
that takes away the appetite, others for any thing that 
promotes appetire, and others again for any thing that 
gives ſtrength and vigour. —'The Mahomctans, it is 
obſerved, diſtinguiſh three kinds of cahvah, The firſt 
is wine, or any liquor that inebriates : the ſecond is 
made of the pods that contain the coffee-berry ; this 
they call the Sultar's coffers, from their having firſt 
introduced it on account of its heating leſs than the 
berry, as well as its keeping the. bowels open: the 
third is that made with the berry itſelf, which alone 
is uſed in Europe, the pods being found improper for 
tranſportation. Some Europeans who imported the 
pods called them the flower of the ceffee-tree, The 
deep brown colour of the liquor occaſioned its bein 
called Hrap of the Indian mulberry, under which ſpe- 
cious name it firſt gained ground in Europe. 

The preparatian of coffee conſiſts in roaſting, or gi- 
ving it a juſt degree of torrefaction on an earthen or 
metalline plate, till it have acquired a browniſh hue 
equally deep on all ſides. It is then ground in a mill, 
as much as ſerves the preſent occaſion. A proper quan- 
tity of water is next boiled, and the ground coffee put 
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into it. Aﬀer it has juſt boiled, it is taken 
fire, and the decoction having ſtood a 9 gh Ta 
and fine, they pour or decant it into diſhes. The or. 
dinary method of roaſting coffee amongſt ns is in a tin 
cylindrical box full of holes, through the middle 
whereof runs a ſpit: under. this is a ſemicircular 
hearth, whereon is a large charcoal-fire : by help of 
a jack the ſpit turns ſwift, and ſo roaſts the berry ; 
being now and then taken up to be ſhaken. When the 
oil rites, and it is grown of a dark brown colour, it 
is emptied into two receivers made with large hoops 
whole bottoms are iron plates: there the coffee % 
ſhaken, and left till almoſt cold; and if it look bright 
and olly, it is a ſign it is well done. 
Very different accounts have been given of the me- 
dicinal qualities of this berry. To determine its real 
effects on the human body, Dr Percival has made ſe- 
veral experiments, the reſult of which he gives in the 
following words: © From theſe obſervations we ma 


powerfully ſedative. Its action on the nervous ſyſtem 
probably depends on the oil it contains ; which re- 


ceives its flavour, and is rendered mildly empyreu- 


matic, by the proceſs of roaſting. Neuman obtained 
by diſtillation from one pound of coffee, five ounces 
five drachms and a half of water, fix ounces and half 
a drachm of thick fetid oil, and four ounces and two 
drachms of a caput mortuum. And it is well known, 
that rye, torrefied with a few almonds, which fur- 
niſh the neceſſary proportion of oil, is now frequently 
employed as a ſubſtitute for theſe berries. 

« The medicinal qualities of coffee ſeem to be de- 
rived from the grateful ſenſation which it produces in 
the ſtomach, and from the ſedative powers it exerts 
on the vis vite, Hence it aſſiſts digeſtion, and re- 
lie ves the -head-ach; and is taken in large quantities, 
with peculiar propriety, by the Turks and Arabians; 


. becauſe it conteracts the narcotic effects of opium, to 


the uſe of which thoſe nations are much addicted. 


In delicate habits, it often occaſions watchfulneſs, ' 


tremors, and many of thoſe complaints which are de- 
nominated nervous. It has been even ſuſpected of 
producing palſies; and from my own obſervation, 1 
ſhould apprehend, not entirely without foundation. 
Slare affirms, that he became paralytic by the too li- 
beral uſe of coffee, and that his diſorder was remo- 
ved by abſtinence from that liquor. 

« The following curious and important obſerva- 
tion is extracted from a letter with which I was ho- 
noured by Sir John Pringle, in April 1773: ce On 
reading your ſection concerning coffee, one quality 
occurred to me which I had obſerved of that liquor, 
confirming what you have ſaid of its ſedative virtues: 
It is the beſt abater of the paroxyſms of the periodic 
aſthma that I have ſeen. The coffee ought to be of 
the beſt Mocco, newly burnt, and made very ſtrong 
immediately after grinding it. I have commonly or. 
dered an ounce for one diſh ; which is to be repeat 
freſh after the interval of a quarter or half an hour ; 
and which I direct to be taken without milk or ſugar. 
The medicine in general is mentioned by Mulgrave, 
in his treatiſe De arthritide anomala ; but I firſt he: 


. Ns . . havin once 
of it from a phyſician in this place, who 55 Allee 


Cafleg 


infer, that coffee is ſlightly aſtringent, and antiſeptic. Vie 


that it moderates alimentary termentation, and is p. 127. 


575 


. l. 26, 
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practiſed it in Litchfield, had been informed by the 


old people of that place, that Sir John Floyer, during 


the latter year of his life, kept free from, or at leatt 
lived eaſy under, his aſthma, from the uſe of very 
ſtrong coffee. This diſcovery, it ſeems, he made af- 
ter the publication of his book upon that diſeaſe.” 
Since the receipt of that letter, I have frequently di- 
rected coffee in the afthma with great ſucceſs.” ? 
COFFER, in architecture, a ſquare depreſſure or 
ſinking in each interval between the modillions of the 
Corinthian cornice; ordinarily filled up with a roſe ; 
ſometimes with a pomegranate, or other enrichment. 
CorFER, in fortification, denotes a hollow lodge- 
ment, athwart a dry moat, from 6 to 7 feet deep, 
and from 16 to 18 broad; the upper part made of 
pieces of timber raiſed” two feet above the level of 
the moat ; Which little elevation has hurdles laden 
with earth for its covering, and ſerves as a parapet 
with embraſures: the coffer is nearly the ſame with 
the caponiere, excepting that this laſt is ſometimes 
made beyond the counterſcarp on the glacis; and the 
coffer always in the moat taking up its whole breadth, 
which the caponiere does not. It differs from the 
traverſe and gallery, in that theſe latter are made by 
the beſiegers, and the coffer by the beſieged. The 
beſieged generally make uſe of coffers to repulſe the 
beliegers when they endeavour to pals the ditch. To 
fave themſelves from the fire of theſe coffers, the be- 
ſiegers throw up the earth on that fide towards the 
colter. . | 
COFFERER of the x1NG's HOUSEHOLD, a princi- 
pal officer in the court, next under the comptroller, 
who, in the counting-houſe, and elſewhere at other 
times, has a ſpecial charge and overſight of other of- 
ficers of the houſe, for their good demeanor and 
charge in their offices; to all which he pays their 


wages. 


_ COFFIN, the cheſt in which dead bodies are put 
into the ground. 

The ſepulchral honours paid to the manes of de- 
parted friends, in ancient times, demand attention, 
and are extremely curious. Their being put into a 
coffin has been particularly conſidered as a mark of 
the higheſt diſtinction, With us the pooreſt people 


have their coffins. If the relations cannot afford them, 


the pariſh is at the expence. On the contrary, in 
the eaſt they are not-at all made uſe of in our times ; 
Turks and Chriſtians, as Thevenot affures us, agree 
0 this. The ancient Jews ſeem to have buried their 
cead in the ſame manner : neither was the body of 
our Lord, it ſhould ſeem, put into a coffin ; nor that 
of Eliſha, 2 Kings xiii. 21. whoſe bones were touched 
by the corpſe that was let down à /ittle after into his 
lepulchre. However, that they were anciently made 
ule of in Egypt, all agree ; and antique coffins of ſtone, 
and /comore-wood, are (till to be ſeen in that country; 
vot to mention thoſe ſaid to be made of a kind of 
Paſteboard ; formed by folding or glueing cloth to- 
ether a great many times, curiouſly plaſtered, and 
then painted with hieroglyphics. Irs being an anci- 
ent Egyptian cuſtom, and not practiſed in the neigh- 

ring countries, were, doubtleſs, the cauſe that the 
ared hiſtorian expreſsly obſerves of Joſeph, that he 


Was not only embalmed, but put into a coffin too *; 
Vor. III. 
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both being managements peculiar to the Egyptians. 

Biſhop Patrick, in his commentary on this paſſage, 
takes notice of theſe Egyptian coffins of ſycamore 
wood, and of paſteboard ; but he doth not mention 
the contrary uſage in the neighbouring countries, 
which was requiſite, one might ſuppoſe, in order fully 
to illuſtrate the place : but even this perhaps would 


not have conveyed the whole idea of the ſacred au- 


thor. Maillet apprehends that all were. not incloſed 
in coffins who were laid in the Egyptian repoſitories 
of the dead ; but that it was an honour appropriated 
to perſons of figure : for after having given an ac- 
count of ſeveral riches found in thoſe chambers of 


death, he adds 4, © But it muſt not be imagined that + Let. vi. 


Coffin. 
— — 


the bodies depoſited in theſe gloomy apartments were P. 281. 


all incloſed in cheſts, and placed in. niches. The 
greateſt part were {imply embalmed and ſwathed af- 
ter that manner which every one hath ſome notion 
of; after which they laid them one by the ſide of 
another without any ceremony. Some were even laid 
in theſe tombs without any embalming at all; or ſuch 
a ſlight one, that there remains nothing of them in 
the hnen in which they were wrapped, but the bones, 
and thoſe half rotten. It is probable, that each 
conſiderable family had one of theſe burial-places to 
themſelves; that the niches were deſigned for the 
bodies of the heads of thę families; and that thoſe of 
their domeftics or ſlaves had no other care taken of 
them than the laying them on the ground, after ha- 
ving been embalmed, or even without that ; which, 
without doubt, was alfo all that was done even to the 
heads of families of leſs diſtinction.” After this he 
gives an account of a way of burial, practiſed anci- 
ently in that country, which had been but lately dilco- 
vered; and which conſiſted in placing the bodies, af- 
ter they were ſwathed, upon a layer of charcoal, and 
covering them with a mat, under a depth of ſand of 
{even or eight feet. 

That cofins then were not univerſally uſed in E- 
gypt, is undoubted from theſe accounts; and probably 
they were only perſons of diſtinction who were buri- 
ed in them. It is alſo reaſonable to believe, that in 
times fo remote as that of Joſeph, they might be 
much leſs common than afterwards; and conſequently, 
that Joſeph's being put in a coffin in Egypt might be 
mentioned with a deſign to expreſs the great honours 
which the Egyptians did him at his death, as well as 
in life, being interred after the moſt ſumptuous man- 
ner of the Egyptians, ebalmed, and put into a c:ffin. 
Agreeably to this, the Septuagint verſion, which was 
made for Egyptians, ſeems to repreſent coffins as a 
mark of grandeur. Job xxi. 32. 

It is no objection to this account, that the widow 
of Nain's ſon is repreſented as carried forth to be 
buried in a oog@-, or © on a bier:” for the pre- 
ſent inhabitants of the Levant, who are well known 
to lay their dead bodies in the earth unincloſed, carry 
them frequently out to burial in a kind of coffin. So 
Dr Ruſſel, in particular, deſcribes the bier uſed for 
the Turks at Aleppo, as a kind of coffin much in'the 
form of ours, only that the lid rifes with a ledge in 
the middle. Chriſtians indeed, as he tells us, are car- 


ried to the grave on an open bier: but as the moſt 
common kind of bier reſembles our coffins, that uſed 
12 E by 
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Cogitation by the people of Nain might very poſſibly be of the 

= 1... fame kind; in which caſe the word oog@- was very 
oheſion. proper. 

COGITATION, a term uſed by ſome for the act 
of thinking. 

COGNAC, a town of France in Angoumois, with a 

_ caſtle, where Francis I. was born. It is ſeated on the 
river Charante, in a very pleaſant country, abounding 
in wine, and-remarkable for excellent brandy. W. 
Long. o. 10. N. Lat. 45. 42. 

COGNATE, in Scots law, any male relation thro' 
the mother. 

COG NATION, in the civil law, a term for that 
line of conſanguinity Which is between males and fe- 
males, both deſcended from the ſame father; as ag- 
nation is for the line of parentage between males only 
deſcended from the ſame ſtock. 

COG NI, an ancient and ſtrong town of Caramania 
in Turky in Aſia, and the reſidence of a beglerbeg. 
It is ſeated in a pleaſant country, abounding in corn, 
fruits, pulſe, and cattle. Here are ſheep whole tails 
weigh 30 pounds, E. Long. 32. 56. N. Lat. 37. 56. 

COGNITIONIS cavsa, in Scots law. When a 
creditor charges the heir of his debtor to enter, in 
order to conſtitute the debt againſt him, and the heir 
1enounces the ſucceſſion, the creditor can obtain no 
decreet of conſtitution of that debt againſt the heir; 
but only a decreet ſubjecting the hereditas jacens, or 
the eſtate which belonged to the debtor, to his dili- 
gence : and this is called a decreet cognitionis cauſa. 

COGNIZANCE, or CoNNUSANCE, in law, has 
divers ſignifications. Sometimes it is an acknowledge- 
ment of a fine, or confeſſion of ſomething done; ſome- 
times the hearing of a matter judicially, as to take a 
nizance of a cauſe ; and ſomerimes a particular juriſ- 
diction, as cognizance of pleas is an authortity to call 
a cauſe or plea out of another court, which no perſon 
can do but the king, except lie can ſhow a charter for 
it. This cognizance is a privilege granted to a city 
or a town to hold plea of all contracts, &c. within the 
liberty ; and if any one is impleaded for ſuch matters 
in the courts at Weſtminſter, the mayor, &c. of ſuch 
franchiſe may demand cognizance of the plea, and 
that it may be determined before them. 

COGNIZANCE is allo uſed for a badge on a water- 
man's, or ſerving-man's ſleeve, which is commonly the 
giver's creſt, whereby he is decerned to belong to this 
or that nobleman or gentleman. | 

COGS, or CocGcLEs, a kind of flat-bottomed boats 
uſed on rivers. 5 

COHABITATION, denotes the ſtate of a man and 
a woman who live together without being legally mar- 
ried, By the common law of Scotland, cohabitation 
for year and day, or a complete twelvemonth, 1s 
deemed equivalent to matrimony. 

CO-HEIR, one who ſucceeds to a ſhare of an inhe- 
ritance, to be divided among ſeveral. 

COHESION, one of the tour ſpecies of attraction, 
denoting that force by which the parts of bodies ad- 
here or ſtick together. | 

This power was firſt conſidered by Sir Iſaac New- 
ton as one of the properties eſſential to all matter, and 


1 
Conſidered 
by Sir Iſaac 
Newton as 


an eſſential. the cauſe of all that variety we obſerve in the texture 
He did not, however, 


property of f different terreſtrial bodies. 
matter. 


abſolutely determine that the power of coheſion was 


tire particles in the beginning. And therefore, that 


vity, and that which cauſeth fermentation and the co- 
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an immaterial one; but thought it might poſſibly ariſe —— 
as well as that of gravitation, from the action of an 
ether. His account of the original conſtitution of mat- 1 
ter is as follows: “It ſeems probable, that God in the of wal 
beginning formed matter in ſolid, maſly, impenetrable, ginal co 
moveable particles; of ſuch ſizes, figures, and other fitvtio 
properties, and in ſuch proportion to ſpace, as moſt der 
conduced to the end for which he formed them : and 
that theſe primitive particles being ſolid, are incom- 
parably harder than any porous bodies compoſed of 
them; even ſo very hard as never to wear or break 
in pieces ; no ordinary power being able to divide 
what God himſelf made one at the firſt creation. While 
the particles continue entire, they may compoſe bodies 
of one and the ſame nature and texture in all ages; 
but ſhould they wear away, or break in pieces, the 
nature of all things depending on them would be chan- 
ged. Water and earth compoſed of old worn particles 
and fragments of particles, would not now be of the 
ſame texture with water and earth compoſed of en- 


nature may be laſting, the changes of corporeal things 
are to be placed in the various ſeparations and new 
aſſociations and motions of theſe permanent particles; 
compound bodies being apt to break, not in the midſt 
of ſolid particles, but where theſe particles are laid to- 
gether and touch in a few points.“ It ſeems farther, 
That theſe particles have not only a vis inertiæ, ac- 
companied with ſuch paſſive laws of motion as natu- 
rally reſult from that force; but alſo that they are 
moved by certain active principles, ſuch as that of gra- 


heſion of bodies. Theſe principles are to be conſide- 
red not as occult qualities, ſuppoſed to reſult from the 
ſpecific forms of things, but as general laws of nature 
by which the things themſelves are formed; their 
truth appearing to us by phenomena, though their 
cauſe is not yet diſcovered.” 

The general law of nature, by which all the diffe- Atta 
rent bodies in the univerſe are compoſed, according — y 
to Sir Iſaac Newton, is that of attraction: i. e. Eve- 1 
ry particle of matter has an attractive force, or a 
tendency to every other particle ; which power 1s 
ſtrongeſt in the point of contact, and ſuddenly de- 
creales, inſumuch that it acts no more at the leaſt ſen- 
{ible diſtance ; and at a greater diſtance is converted 
into. a repellent force, whereby the parts fly from 
each other. On this principle of attraction may we 
account for the coheſion of bodies, otherwiſe inex- 
plicable. 

„The ſmalleſt particles may cohere by the ſtrong- Fon 
eſt attractions, and compoſe bigger particles of weaker 9 
virtue ; and many of theſe may cohere, and compoſe 
bigger particles, whoſe virtue is ſtill leſs; and ſo on 
for divers ſucceſſions, until the progreſſion end in the 
biggeſt particles, on which the operations in chemiſtry, 
and the colours of natural bodies, depend ; and which, 
by cohering, compoſe bodies of a ſenſible magnitude. 1 
If the body is compact, and bends or yields inward 24 
preſſure without any ſliding of its parts, it is hard an 11 
elaſtic ; returning to its Nuke with a force arilng gf 
from the mutual attraction of its parts. If the 72 Kc 
llide from one another, the body is malleable or ſo K 
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they ſlip eaſily, and are of a fit ſize to be agitated 
— wt — = e is great enough to keep them in 
agitation, the body is fluid ; and if it be apt to ſtick to 
things, it is humid ; and the drops of every fluid attect 
a round figure by the mutual attractions of their parts, 
as the globe of the earth and ſea affects a round figure 
from the mutual attraction and gravity of its parts. 

« Since metals diſſolved in acids attract but a ſmall 
quantity of the acid, their attractive force reaches but 
to a ſmall diſtance. Now, as in algebra, where af- 
firmative quantities ceaſe, there negative ones begin; 
ſo in mechanics, where attraction ceaſes, there a re- 
pulſive virtue muſt ſucceed. That there really is ſuch 
a virtue {eems to follow from the reflections and in- 
flections of the rays of light; the rays being repelled 
by bodies in both theſe caſes without the immediate 
contact of the reflecting or inflecting — The ſame 
thing ſeems alſo to follow from the emiſſion of light; 
a ray, as ſoon as ſhaken off from a body by the vibra- 
ting motion of the parts of the body, and got beyond 
the reach of attraction, being driven away with ex- 
ceeding great velocity: for that force which is ſuffi- 
cient to turn it back in reflection may be ſufficient to 
emit it. From the ſame repelling power it ſeems to 
be that flies walk upon the water without ey their 
feet ; that the object-glaſles of long teleſcopes lie up- 
on one another without touching ; and that dry pow- 
ders are difficultly made to touch one another ſo as to 
ſtick together, without melting them or wetting them 
with water, which, by exhaling, may bring them to- 

ether, 
" The particles of all hard homogeneous bodies 
which touch one another, cohere with a great force : 
to account for which, ſome philoſophers have recourſe 
to a kind of hooked atoms, which in effect is no- 
thing elſe but to beg the queſtion. Others imagine, 
that the particles of bodies are connected by reſt, z. e. in 
effect by nothing at all; and others, by conſpiring mo- 
tions, i. e. by a relative reſt among themſelves. For 
myſelf, it rather appears to me, that the particles of 


b 


repulſive 
yer pro* 
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* 5 bodies cohere by an attractive force, whereby they tend 
2 mutually to each other.“ 

a From this account of the formation and conſtitution 
8 t of bodies, we can conclude nothing, except that they 
- are compoſed of an infinite number of little particles, 
1- . kept together by a force or power; but of what na- 
d ture that power is, whether material or immaterial, 
m e muſt remain ignorant till farther experiments are 
ve made. Some of the Newtonian philoſophers, how- 


ever, have poſitively determined theſe powers to be 
material. In conſequence of this ſuppoſition, they 
lave fo refined upon attractions and repulſions, that 
their ſyſtems ſeem not far from downright ſcepticiſm, 
. r denying the exiſtence of matter altogether. A ſy- 
11 tem of this kind we find adopted by Dr Prieſtley *, 
from Meſſrs Boſcovich and Michell, in order to ſolve 


irs lome difficulties concerning the Newtonian doctrine of 
cls gt. „ The eaſieſt method (ſays he) of ſolving all 
ude. Fo ifficulties, is to adopt the hypotheſis of Mr Boſcovich, 
yer of : mw ſuppoſes that matter is not impenetrable, as has 


een perhaps univerſally taken for granted ; but that 
" conſiſts of phyſical points only, endued with powers 
W UraCtion and repulſion in the ſame manner as ſolid 
Utter is generally ſuppoſed to be : provided there- 
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fore that any body move with a ſufficient degree of Cobeſion. 
velocity, or have a ſufficient momentum to overcome —— 
any powers of repulſion that it may meet with, it will - 
find no difficulty in making its way through any body 
whatever; for nothing elle will penetrate one ano- 
ther but powers, ſuch as we know do in fact exiſt 
in the ſame place, and counterbalance or over-rule 
one another. The moſt obvious difficulty, and indeed 
almoſt the only one that attends this hypotheſis, as it 
ſuppoſes the. mutual penetrability of matter, ariſes 
from the idea of the nature of matter, and the diffi- 
culty we meet with in attempting to force two bodies 9 
into the ſame place. But it is demonſtrable that the Bodies e- 
firſt obſtruction ariſes from no actual contact of mat - Poſe each 
ter, but from mere powers of repulſion. This diffi- — 4 
culty we can overcome; and having got within one (al con 
ſphere of repulſion, we fancy that we are now im- tac. 
peded by the ſolid matter itſelf, But the very ſame 
is the opinion of the generality of mankind with re- 
ſpect to the firſt obſtruction. Why, therefore, may 
not the next be only another ſphere of repulſion, 
which may only require a greater force than we can 
apply to overcome it, without diſordering the arrange- 
ment of the conſtituent particles ; but which may be 
overcome by a body moving with the amazing velo- 
city of light. ; 
This ſcheme of the i-mmatcriality of matter, as it 
may be called, or rather the »utual penetration of 
matter, firſt occurred to Mr Michell on reading Bax-; _,, 
ter on the immateriality of the Soul, He found that Mr Baxter”: 
this author's idea of matter was, that it conſiſted as opinion. 
it were of bricks cemented together with .imma- 
terial mortar. Theſe bricks, it he would be con- 
ſiſtent with his own reaſoning, were again compoſed 
of leſs bricks, cemented likewiſe by an immaterial 
mortar; and ſo on ad infinitum. This putting Mr 
Michell upon the conſideration of the — ap- 
pearances of nature, he began to perceive that the 
bricks were ſo covered with this immaterial mortar, 
that if they had any exiſtence at all, it could not poſ- 
ſibly be perceived; every effect being produced, in 
nine inſtances of ten certainly, and probably in the 
tenth alſo, by this immaterial, ſpiritual, and pene- 
trable mortar. Inſtead therefore of placing the world 
upon the giant, the giant upon the tortoiſe, and the 
tortoiſe upon he could not tell what, he placed the 
world at once upon itſelf.” 11 
Other philoſophers have ſuppoſed the powers both Coheſion 
of gravitation and coheſion to be material; and to be ſuppoſed 
only different actions of the etherial fluid, or elemen- . + ad 
tary fire. In ſupport of this it hath been urged, that gie. * 
before we have recourſe to a ſpiritual and immaterial 
power as the cauſe of any natural phenomenon, we 
ought to be well aſſured that there is no material ſub- 
ſtance with which we are acquainted, that is capable 
of producing ſuch effects. In the preſent caſe, we 
are ſo far from having ſuch aſſurance, that the contra- 
ry is manifeſt to our ſenſes. One inſtance of this is 
in the experiment with the Magdeburg hemiſpheres, as 
they are called, Theſe are two hollow hemiſpheres 
of braſs, exactly fitted to one another, ſo as to form 
one globe when joined together, without admitting any 
air at the joining. In this ſtate, if the air within 
them is exhauſted by means of a pump, they will 
I BI cohere 
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Coheſion, cohere with ſuch force, if they are five or ſix inches 
diameter, as to require a weight of ſome hundreds of 
pounds to ſeparate them. The preſſure of the at- 
moſphere, we ſee, is in this caſe capable of produ- 
cing a very ſtrong coheſion ; and if there is in nature 
any fluid more penetrating, as well as more puwer- 
ful in its effects, than the air we breathe, it is poſſible 
that what is called the attractionm of cobeſiou may. forme 
how or other be an effect of the action of that fluid. 
Such a fluid as this is the element of fire. Its activity 
is ſuch as to penetrate all bodies whatever ; and in the 
ſtate in which it is commonly called fire, it acts accord- 
ing to the quantity of ſolid matter contained in the 
body. In this ftate, it is capable of diffolving the 
ſtrongeſt coheſions obſerved in nature: but whatever 
is capable of diſſolving any cobeſion, muſt neceſſarily 
be endued with greater power than that by which the 
coheſion is cauſed. Fire, therefore, being able to 
diflolve coheſions, muſt alſo be capable of cauſing 
them, provided its power is exerted for that purpoſe. 
Nor will it ſeem at all ſtrange that this fluid ſhould act 
in two ſuch oppoſite ways, when we confider the dif- 
ferent appearances which it aflumes. Theſe are 
three, viz. fire, or heat, in which it confumes, de- 
ſiroys and diffolves : light, in which it ſeems deprived 
ef all deſtructive or diſſolvent power, and to be the 
moſt wild, quiet, and placid being in nature. The 
third ſtate of this element is, when: it becomes what 
is called the el(fric fluid; and then it artracts, re- 
pels, and moves bodies, in a valt variety of ways, 
without either burning or rendering them vitible by 
its light. In this ſtate it is not leſs powerful than in 
either of the other two; for a violent ſhock of elec- 
tricity: will difplace and tear in pieces the moſt heavy 
and ſolid bodies. The feeming capricious nature of 
this fluid, however, probably renders it leſs ſuſpected 
as the cauſe of coheſion, than it otherwiſe would be, 
were the attractions regular and permanent, which 
we obſerve it to occaſion. But here we muſt obſerve, 
that the fluid has an exiſtence in all bodies before the 
experiments are tried which make its effects viſible to 
us, and was acting in them according to its ſettled 
and eſtabliſſied laws. While acting in this manner it 
was perfectly inviſible; and all we can do is, to pro- 
duce ſome little infringement of theſe regular laws 
according to which it commonly acts. In ſome caſes, 
however, the electrical attractions produced by art are 
found to be pretty permanent and —_ Thus, Mr 
Symmer, in ſome experiments with filk ſtockings, 
found their attraction ſo ſtrong, that it required up- 
wards of 15 pounds weight to ſeparate: them from 
each other; and this attraction would continue for 
more than an hour. In plates of glaſs, too, he ob- 
ſerved a remarkable coheſion when electrified. In 
the Philoſophical Tranſactions for 1777, we find this 
hypotheſis taken notice of, and in ſome meaſure adopt- 
ed, by Mr Henly. © Some gentlemen (ſays he) have 
ſuppoſed that the electric matter is the cauſe of the 
coheſion of the particles of bodies. If the electric 
matter be, as I ſuſpect, a real elementary fire inhe- 
rent in all bodies, that opinion may probably be well 
founded: and perhaps the ſoldering of metals, and 
the cementation of iron, by fire, may be conſidered as 
ſtrong proofs of the truth of their hy potheſis.“ 
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On this laſt hypotheſis we muſt obſerve, that if the Coro, 
electric, or any other fluid, is ſuppoſed to be the cauſe | 
af the attraction of coheſion univerſally, the particles 
af that fluid muſt be deſtitute of all coheſion between 
themſelves ; otherwite we ſhould be at as great a loſs 
to account for the coheſion of theſe particles, as for 
that of terreſtrial matter. Philoſophers, indeed, du not 
ſuppoſe any coheſion between the particles of the 
electric fluid themſelves ; it is generally believed that 
the particles of this fluid are repulſive of one ano- 
ther, though attracted by all other matter. If this is 
a fact, we cannot ſuppoſe the electric fluid to be the 
cauſe of cohetion. Flie probability or improbabi- 
lity of the hypotheſis juſt mentioned, mult greatly 
depend on its being aſcertained whether the particles 
of the electric fluid do really repel one another, and 
attract all other kinds of matter, or not; but for this 
we muſt refer to the article ELECTRICITY. 
COHOBATION, in chemiſtry, an operation by 
which the fame liquor is frequently diſtilled from the 
ſame body, either with an intention to diflolve this 
body, or to produce fome change upon it. This is 
one of thoſe operations which the ancient chemiſts 
practiſed with great patience and zeal, and which are 
now neglected. To make this operation eaſier, and 
to prevent the trouble of frequently changing the veſ- 
ſels, a particular kind of alembic, called a pel/rcan, was 
invented. This veſſel was made in the form of a cu- 
curbit with an alembic-head, but had two ſpouts com- 
municating with the body. As the vapour roſe up 
into the head, it was gradually condenſed, and ran 
down the ſpouts into the of the pelican, from 
whence it was again diſtilled; and ſo on. This veſ- 
ſel is repreſented Plate LXXVII. fig. 6. | 

COHORN (N.) the greateſt engineer Holland 
has produced. Among his other works, which are e- 
ſteemed maſter-pieces of ſkill, he fortified Bergen-op- 
zoom ; which, to the ſurpriſe of all Europe, was taken 
by the French in 1747. He wrote a treatiſe on for- 
tification ; and died m 1704. 

COHORT, in Roman antiquity, the name of part 
of the Roman legion, comprehending about 600 men. 
There were ten cohorts in a legion, the firſt of 
which exceeded all the reſt both in dignity and num- 
ber of men. When the army was ranged in order 
of battle, the firſt cohort took up the right of the firſt 
line; the reſt followed in their natural order: ſo that 
the third was in the centre of the firſt line of the le- 
gion, and the fifth on the left; the ſecond between the 

rſt and third; and the fourth between the third and 
fifth: the five remaining cohorts formed a ſecond line 
iu their natural order. 5 

COIF, the badge of a ſergeant at law, who is cal- 
ted ſergeant of the coif, from the lawn coif they wear 
under their caps, when they are created ſergeants. 

The chief uſe of the coif was to cover the clerical 
tonſure. See TONSURE, 

COILING, on ſhipboard, implies a ſort of ſerpen- 
tine winding of a cable or other rope, that it my 
occupy a ſmall ſpace in the ſhip. Each of the WInd, 
ings of this ſort is called a fate; and one range 
fakes upon the ſame line is called a tier. There ate 
generally from five to ſeven fakes in a tier; and three 


or four tiers in the whole length of a cable. This, 
however, 


! 
Coiling. 
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however, depends on the extent of the fakes. The 
ſmaller ropes employed about the fails are coiled up- 
on cleats at ſea, to prevent their being entangled a- 
mongſt one another in traverſing, contracting, or ex- 
tending the ſas; . 

COILON, in the ancient Grecian theatres, the 
{me with the cavea of the Romans. | 
COIMBRA, a handſome, large, and celebrated 
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is ſeated in a very pleaſant country abounding in vine- 
yards, oſtve- trees, and fruits. 


9. 57. N. Lat. 40. 10. 

COIN, a piece of metal converted into money by 
the impreſſing of certain marks or figures thereon. 
Coin differs from MonEyr as the ſpecies from the 
genus. Money is any matter, whether metal, wood, 
leather, glaſs, horn, paper, fruits, ſhells, or kernels, 
which have currency as a medium in COMMERCE. 
Coin is a particular ſpecies, always made of metal, and 
{truck according to a certain proceſs called CoiniNG. 
The preciſe epocha of the invention of money 1s 
too ancient for our annals ; and, if we might argue 
from the neceſſity and obviouſneſs of the thing, muſt 
be nearly coeval with the world. | 

Whether coins be of equal antiquicy, may admit of 
ſome doubt; eſpecially as moſt of the ancient writers 
are ſo frequent and exprets in their mention of lea- 


Some, however, notwithſtanding this, are of opinion, 
that the firſt moneys were of metal: the reaſons they 
give, are the firmneſs, neatneſs, cleanlineſs, durable- 
neſs, and univerſality of metals; which, however, do 
rather conelude they ought to have been ſo, than 
that they actually were fo. 

In effect, the very commodities themſelves were 
the firſt moneys, 1. e. were current for one another 
by way of exchange; and it was the difficulty of cut- 
ting or dividing certain commodities, and the impoſ- 
libility of doing it without great loſs, that firſt put men 


CHANGE, 


ladeed, thus much may be faid in behalf of coins, 
that, on this view, it was. natural for men to have 
their firſt recourſe to metals; as being almoſt the on- 
ly things whoſe goodneſs, and as it were integrity, 
15 not diminiſhed by partition; beſides the advantages 
above expreſſed, and the conveniencies of melting 
and returning them into a maſs of any ſize or weight. 

It was probably, then, rhis property of metals 
which firſt accuſtomed people, who trafficked toge- 
ther, to account them in lieu of quantities of other 
merchandizes in their exchanges, and at length to 
ſubſtitute them wholly in their ſtead; and thus aroſe 
money: as it was their other property to preferve 
any mark or impreſſion a long time, which confirm- 
ed them in the right; and thus was the firſt riſe of 
%. See METAL. 0 
In the firſt ages, each perſon cut his metal into 
peces of different ſizes and forms, according to the 
Muantity to be giyen for any merchandize, or accord- 
ing to the demand of the ſeller, or the quantity ſtipu- 
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town of Portugal, capital of the province of Beira, 
with a biſhop's ſee, and a famous aniverſity. The 
cathedral and the fountains are very magnificent. It 


It ſtands on a moun-- 
tain, by the ſide of the river Mondego. W. Long. 


thern-moneys, paper-moneys, wooden-moneys, c. 


on the expedient of a general medium. See Ex- 
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lated between them. To this end they went to mar- 


ket loaden with metal in proportion to the purchaſe 


to be made, and furniſhed with inſtruments for por- 


tioning it, and ſcales for dealing it out, according as 


oc, n required. By degrees, it was found more 
commodious to have” pieces ready wei ; and as 
there were different weights required according to the 
value of the different wares, all thoſe of the ſame 
weiglit began to be diſtinguiſhed with the fame mark 
or figure: thus were coins carried one ſtep further. 
At length the growing commerce of money begin- 
ning to be diſturbed with frauds, both in the weights 
and the matter, the public authority interpoſed ; and 
hence the firſt ſtamps or impreſſions of money; to 
which ſucceeded the names of the moniers; and at 
length the effigy of the prince, the date, legend, and 
other precautions to prevent the alterations of the ſpe- 
cies ; and thus were coins completed. 

Modern Coixs. In England the current ſpecies of 
gold are the guines, halt-guinea, , Jacobus, laureat, 
angel, and rofe-nuble : the four laſt of which are 
now ſeldom to be met with ; having been moſt of 
them converted into guineas, chiefly during the reign 
of Charles II. and James II. The filver coins are 
the crown, half-crown, ſhilling, and ſixpence. Cop- 
per coins are the hatf-penny and farthing. 

In Scotland, by the articles of the Union, it is ap- 
pointed that all the coins be reduced to the Engliſh, 
and the ſame accounts obſerved throughout. Till then 
the Scots had their pounds, ſhillings, and pence, as in 
England; but their pound was but 20 pence Euglifn, 
and the others in proportion : accordingly, their merk 
was 133 8. Scots, current in England at 13+ d. their 
noble in proportion. Belides theſe they had their 
turnorer-pence and half-pence ; their penny r of 


that of England : beſides baſe money of achiſons, ba- 


bees, and placks. The bodle ; of rhe penny, 
the achiſon, + of the babce, and z of the plack. 

In Ireland, the coins are as in England, viz. ſhillings, 
pence, &c. with this difference, that their fhilling or 
harper is but equal to nine pence ſterling ; whence 
their pound is only 2 of ours, or 15s. 

But, for a view of all the coins preſently current in 
the four quarters of the globe, with their values and 
proportions, ſee the Table ſubjoined to the article 
Mox Ex. 

In many places ſhells are current for coins; particu- 
larly a ſmall white kind dug out of the ground in the 
Maldives, and ſome parts of America, called in the 
Indies cewries, or coris, on the coaſt of Africa bonges, 
and in America porce/aines ; of which it takes a vaſt 
number to be equivalent in value to a penny. Of 
zimbis, another kind of ſhell current, particularly in the 
kingdoms of Angola and Congo, two thouſand make 


z of 
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what the negroes call a macorte ; which is no real 


money; for of this there is none in this part of Africa 
but a manner of reckoning : thus, two Flemiſh knives 
they eſteem a maconte ; a copper-baſon two pounds 
weight, and 12 inches diameter, they reckon three 

macoutes ; a fuſee 10, Cc. | 
In ſome places fruits are current for coins. Of 
theſe there are three ſorts uſed ; two in America, 
particularly among the Mexicans, which are the cacao 
and maize: the other in the Eaſt Indies, viz. almonds, 
brought 
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| coin. brought thither from Lar, and growing in the deſerts ROMAN. 7. d. gri.Serl, coicege. 
[ of Arabia, Of cacao 15 are eſteemed equivalent to a Teruncius — — o :o: 0474, — 
[ Spaniſh rial, or ſeven pence ſterling, Maize has ceaſed j"Semilibella — 01:0: 1h, 
; to be a common money ſince the diſcovery of Ame- —Libella nt : 
: rica by the Europeans. Almonds are chiefly uſed 2 As | — o 0: 375 
g where the cowries are not current, As the year proves |—|—|— | 
U more or leſs favourable to this fruit, the value of the ENU 2 3 01712 34 
| money is higher or lower. In a common year 40 al- WNATSUS | al 
| monds are fe againſt a peſcha, or . ſterling; _ 4 5 Victoriatus 9 . 47 
which brings each almond to -; of a farthing. 40120 10 70.2 Denarius 0:3 9-4-2 
|  - Ancient Coins are thoſe chiefly which have been MINT S 
| current among the Jews, Greeks, and Romans. Their Note, Of theſe the denarius, victoriatus, ſeſtertiug, 
values and proportions are as follows, and ſome times the as, were of ſilver, the reſt of braſ, 
| See As, Cc. 14 
JEWISH. J. 5. d. ſter. There were ſometimes alſo coined of braſs the 
q Gerah — — e 1425 triens, ſextans, uncia, ſextula, and dupondius. 
| . 8. ITN | 4 1. 4 gen 
— 5 K The Roman gold coin was the 
1200 eee 05:14:03 aureus, which weighed generally | 
[>= 5550 7555 Ps Talent . double the denarius; r- of 1 44 51 | 
Solidas aureus, or Textula, worth — — OQ : 1220 which, according to the , rſt pro- | : 
. ; a f coinage, mentioned b 
Siclus aureus, worth — 121616 — * 
1 ; , , . 
F i According to the proportion that : ; t 
GRECIAN. * rs. ſter. obtains now amongſt us, Worth 295 3 
ö * — 00 035 According to the decuple pro- 
IſChalcus R — 0:0:03:1 portion, mentioned by Livy and o: 12: 11 g 
— — 0 17 Julius Pollux, worth | d 
Hemiobolium - — 0: 0: 42. According to the proportion b 
"aObolus *  mmmome r mentioned by Tacitus, and which | Vi 
1 POT Op * afterwards obtained, whereby the 5 16: 13 : 
Tetrobolum — 0: 5:0 1 aureus exchanged for 25 denarii, * 
I Didrachmon 1: 3: 2 Coin, in architecture, a kind of dye cut diagonal- co 
EU e :7:0 wiſe, after the manner of a flight of a ſtair-caſe, ſer- di 
2-|6o\;olr 5174] zz Pentrad. 3: 2:3 ving at bottom to ſupport columns in a level, and at di. 
Note, Of theſe the drachma, didrachm, Cc. were ds pay be. mm * 
of {ilyer, the reſt for the moſt part of braſs. The Coin is alſo uſed for a ſolid angle compoſed of two . ge 
other parts, as tridrachm, triobolus, c. were ſome- ſurfaces inclined towards each other, whether that boi 
times coined. ; : angle be exterior, as the coin of a wall, a tree, Cc. or chi 
Nite alſo, the drachma is here, with the generality interior, as the coin of a chamber or chimney. See anc 
of authors, ſuppoſed equal to the denarius: though Qvoix. of 
there is reaſon to believe, that the drachma was ſome- COINAGE, or Coixix q, the art of making mo- eac 
what the weightier. See DRACHMA, and DENARIUS. ney, as performed either by the hammer or mill. fich 
J Formerly the fabric of coins was different from tu' 
The Grecian gold coin was nd what it is at preſent. They cut a large plate of me- er! 
ſtater aureus, weighing two attic tal into ſeveral little ſquares, the corners of which that 
drachms, or half of the ſtater ar- 3 were cut off with ſheers. After having ſhaped theſe twe 
LO: 16: 13 8 7 
genteus ; and exchanging uſually 4 pieces, ſo as to render them perfectly conformable, in 1 
for 25 attic drachms of filver ; in | point of weight, to the ſtandard piece, they took each ſtan 
our money Piece in hand again, to make it exactly round, by a a lin 
According to our proportion of : 3 gentle hammering. This was called a planchet, and is e 
gold to ſilver | E was fit for immediate coining. Then engravers pre- and 
There were likewiſe the ſtater pared, as they ſtill do, a couple of ſteel maſſes in form tel 
cyzicenus, exchanging for 28 attic Co: 18 2: x of dyes, cut and terminated by a flat ſurface, rounded 
drachms, or off at the edges. They engraved or ſtamped on it the 
Stater philippicus, and ſtater hollow of a head, a croſs, a ſcutcheon, or any other 
alexandrinus, of the ſame value. figure, according to the cuſtom of the times, with 2 
Stater daricus, according to Jo- ſhort legend. As one of theſe dyes was to remain 
{ephus, worth 50 attic drachms, G1: 12: 33 darmant, and the other moveable, the former ended. 
Gr in a ſquare priſm, that it might be introduced into the 
Stater oræſius, of the ſame value. ſquare hole of the block, which, being fixed very faſt, 


kept 


> "I * — 
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e, kept the dye as ſteady as any vice could have done, 
— 1 ack of metal was horizontally laid upon this 


inferior maſs, to receive the ſtamp of it on one ſide, 
and that of the upper dye, wherewith it was covered, 
on the other. This moveable dye, having its round 
engraved ſurface reſting upon the planchet, had at its 
oppolite extremity a flat ſquare, and larger ſur face, 
upon which they gave ſeveral heavy blows, with a ham- 
mer of an enormous ſize, till the double ſtamp was 


| ſufficiently, in relievo, impreſſed on each fide of the 


lanchet. This being finiſhed, was immediately ſuc- 
ceeded by another, and they thus became a ſtandard 
coin, which had the degree of fineneſs the weight and 
mark determined by the judgment of the inſpectors, 
to make it good current money. The ſtrong tem- 


ring which was and is till given to the two dyes, - 


rendered them capable of bearing thoſe repeated 
blows. Coining has been conſiderably improved and 
rendered expeditious, by ſeveral ingenious machines, 


and by a wile application of the ſureſt phyſical expe- 


riments to the methods of fining, dyeing, and ſtamping 


the different metals. 
The three fineſt inſtruments the mint-man uſes, are 
the laminating engine ; the machine for making the im- 


preſſions on the edges of coins; and the mill. 


After they have taken the laminz, or plates of me- 
tal, out of the mould into which they are caſt, they 
do not beat them on the anvil, as was formerly done, 
but they make them paſs and repaſs between the ſe- 
veral rollers of the laminating engine, which being 
gradually brought cloſer and cloſer to each other, pre- 
fently give the lamina its uniform and exact thickneſs, 
Inſtead of dividing the lamina into ſmall ſquares, they 
at once cut clean out of it as many planchets as it can 
contain, by means of a ſharp ſteel trepan, of a roun- 
diſh figure, hollow within, and of a proportionable 
diameter, to ſhape and cut off the piece at one and the 
ſame time. After theſe planchets have been prepared 
and weighed with ſtandard pieces, filed or ſcraped to 
get off the ſuperfluous part of the metal, and then 
boiled and made clean, they arrive, at laſt, at the ma- 
chine, (fig. 1.), which marks them upon the edge; 


ov, and finally, the mill, (fig. 2.) which, ſqueezing each 


of them ſingly between the two dyes, brought near 
each other with one blow, forces the two ſurfaces or 
fields of the piece to fill exactly all the vacancies of the 
two figures engraved hollow. The engine which 
'erves to laminate lead, gives a {uſhcient notion of 
that which ſerves to flaten gold and ſilver laminæ be- 
tween rollers of a leſſer ſize. Sce LAMINATING. 

The principal pieces of the machine, (fig. 1.), to 
ſtamp coins on the edge, are two ſteel laminæ, about 
a line thick. One half of the legend, or of the ring, 
is engraved on the thicknels of one of the laminæ, 
and the other half on the thickneſs of the other; and 
tele two laminæ are ſtraight, alchough the planchet 
marked with them be circular. 

Wnen they ſtamp a plancher, they firſt put it be- 
wween the laminæ in ſuch a manner, as that theſe be- 
12 0:01 of them laid flat upon a copper-plate, which 
b Taſtened upon a very thick wooden table, and the 
anchet being likewiſe laid flat upon the ſame plate, 
edge of the planchet may touch the two laminæ 
* each fide, and in their thick part. 
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One of theſe laminæ is immoveable, and faſtened Coinage. 
with ſeveral ſcrews ; the other ſlides by means of a —— 


dented wheel, which takes into the teeth that are on 
the ſurface of the lamina. This ſliding lamina makes 
the planchet turn in ſuch a manner, that it remains 
ſtamped on the edge, when it has made one turn, 
Only crown and half- crown picces can bear the im- 
preſſion of letters on the thickneſs of their edges. 

The coining engine or mill is ſo handy, (fo. 2.), 
that a ſingle man may ſtamp twenty thouſand planchets 
in one day : gold, ſilver, and copper planchets, are all 
of them coined with a mill, to which the coining 
{quares, (fig. 3.) commonly called dyes, are faſtened ; 


that of the face under, in a ſquare box garniſhed with 


male and female ſcrews, to fix and keep it ſteady ; and 
the other above, in a little box garniſhed with the 
ſame ſcrews, to faſten the coining — The plan- 
chet is laid flat on the ſquare of the effigy, which is 
dormant ; and they immediately pull the bar of the 
mill by its cords, which cauſes the ſcrew ſet within it 
to turn. This enters into the female ſcrew, which is 
in the body of the mill, and turns with ſo much 
ſtrength, that by puſhing rhe upper ſquare upon that 
of the effigy, the planchet, violently preſſed between 
both ſquares, receives the impreflion of both at one 
pull, and in the twinkling of an eye. 

The planchet thus ſtampt and coined, goes through 
a final examination of the mint wardens, from whole 
hands it goes into the world. a 

In the Co1ninG of Medals, the proceſs is the ſame, 
in effect, with that of money ; the principal difference 
conſiſting in this, that money having but a ſmall re- 
lie vo, receives its impreſſion at a ſingle ſtroke of the 
engine ; whereas for medals, the height of their re- 
lievo makes it neceſſary that the ſtroke be repeated 
ſeveral times: to this end the piece is taken out from 
between the dyes, heated, and returned again ; which 
proceſs in medallions and large medals, is repeated 
fifteen or twenty times before the full impreſſion be 
given, care muſt be taken, every time the planchet is 
removed, to take off the ſupertiuous metal ſtretched 
beyond the circumference with a file. Medallions, 
and medals of a high relievo, are uſually firſt caſt in 
ſand, by reaſon of the difficulty of ſtamping them in 
the preſs, where they are put only to perfect them; 


in regard the ſand does not leave them clear, ſmooth, 


and accurate enough. Therefore we may fee that 
medals receive their form and impreſſion by degrees, 
whereas money reccives them all at once. 

Britiſh CoiNx AGE, both by the beauty of the en- 
graving, and by the invention of the impreſſions on the 


edges, that admirable expedient for preventing the al- 


teration of the ſpecies, is carried to the utmoſt perfec- 
tion. | 
It was only in the reign of king William III. that 
the hammer-money ceaſed to be current in England, 
where till then it was ſtruck in that manner, as in 
other nations. Before-the hammer ſpecies was called 
in, the Engliſh money was in a wretched condition, 
having been filed and clipped by natives as well as fo- 
reigners, inſomuch that it was ſcarce left of half the 
value : the retrieving this diſtreſſed ſtate of the Eng- 
liſh money is looked upon as one of the glories of king 
William's reign. 
| The 
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Tower of London, where there is a corporation tor 
it, under the title of the mint. Formerly there were 
here, as there are (till in other countries, the rights of 
ſeinorage and braſſage : bur ſince the eighteenth year 
of king Charles the Second, there is nothing taken 
either for the king, or for the expences of coining ; 
ſo that weight is returned for weight, to any perſon 
who carries their gold and ſilver to the Tower. 

The ſpecies coined in Great Britain are eſteemed 
contraband goods, and not to be exported, All fo- 
reign ſpecies are allowed to be ſent out of the realm, 
as well as gold and ſilver in bars, ingots, duſt, &c. 

Barbary Colnace, particularly that of Fez and 
Tunis is under no proper regulations, as every gold- 
ſmith, Jew, or even private perſon, undertakes it at 
pleaſure ; which practice renders their money ex- 
ceeding bad, and their commerce very unſafe. _ 

Muſeovite ColnaGE. In Mulcovy there is no other 
coin {truck but filver, and that only in the cities of 
Muſcow, Novogrod, Twere, and Pleſkow, to which 
may be added Peterſburgh. The coinage of each of 
theſe cities is let out to farm, and makes part of the 
royal revenue. 

Perſian CoixnaGe. All the money made in Perſia 
is ſtruck with a hammer, as is that of the reſt of Aſia : 
and the ſame may be underſtood of America, and the 
coaſts of Africa, and even Mulcovy : the king's duty, 
in Perſia, is ſeven and a half per cet. for ali the mo- 
neys coined, which are lately reduced to filver and 
copper, there being on” ny coin there, except a kind 
of medals, at the acceſſion of a new ſophi. 

Spaniſh Coinace is eſteemed one of the leaſt per- 
ſect in Europe. It is ſettled at Seville and Segovia, 
the only cities where gold and ſilver are ſtruck. 

COIRE, or, as the Germans call it, Chvs, a large 
and handſome town of Swiſlerland, and capital of the 
country of the Griſons, with a biſhop's ſee whoſe pre- 
Jate has the right of coining money. It is divided 
into two parts; the leaſt of which is of the Roman 
Catholic religion, and the greateſt of the Proteſtant, * 
It is governed by its own laws, and ſeated in a plain, 
abounding in vineyards and game, on the river Plet- 
ſure, half a mile from the Rhine. E. Long. 9. 27. 
N. Lat. 46. 50. 

COITION, the intercourſe between male and fe- 
male in the act of generation. See GENERATION, 
and CONGRESS. | 

It is obſerved that frogs are forty days in the act of 
coition. Bartholine, Ge. relate, that butterflies make 

I 30 vibrations of the wings in one act of coitior. 

COIX, 1Jor's-TEARS; a genus of the triandria or- 
der, belonging to the monœcia claſs of plants. Of 
this there is but one ſpecies, a native of the Archipe- 
lago iſlands, and frequently cultivated in Spain and 
Portugal, and alſo in the Welt Indies. It is an annual 
plant, riſing from a fibrous root, with two or three 
jointed ſtalks, to the height of two feet, with ſingle, 
long, narrow leaves at each joint, reſembling thoſe of 
the reed; at the baſe of the leaves come out the ſpikes 
of flowers ſtanding on ſhort foot-ſtalks ; the ſeeds 
greatly reſemble thoſe of Gromwell ; whence the plant 
has by ſome writers been called Lithoſpermum. This 
plant may be propagated in this country by ſeeds 
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The Britiſh coinage is now wholly performed in the -breught from Portugal, and fown on a hot - bed; 


eſpecially by the negroes. 
at Milcham in 1549. When 


puzzled with it, admired him and his pleading, and the 
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aft 
which the young plauts are to be removed into N hn 


border, and planted at the diſtance of two feet at leai} 
from each other. They will require no other care 
than to be kept free from weeds. Iu Spain and Por. 
tugal the poor people grind the ſeeds of this plant, in 
times of ſcarcity, and make a coarſe kind of bread of 
them. The ſeeds are incloſed in ſmall capiles about 
the bigneſs of an Enpliſh pea, and of different colours, 
Thele are ſtrung upon ſilk, and uſed inſtead of brace- 
lets by ſome of the poorer ſort in the Welt Indies, but 


COKE, or Cooke (Sir Edward), lord chief juſtice 
of the king's bench in the reign of James I, was de- 


ſcended from an ancient fami 4 Norfolk, and born 


Was a ſtudent in the 
Inner-Temple, the firſt occaſion of his diſtinguiſhing 
himſelt was his ſtating the caſe of a cook belonging to 
the Temple ſo exactly, that all the houſe, who were 


whole bench took notice of him. After his marriage 
with a lady of a great fortune, preferments flowed in 
upon him. The cities of Norwich and Coventry choſe 
him for their recorder ; the county of Norfolk, for 
one of their knights in parliament ; and the houſe of 
commons, for their ſpeaker, in the 35** year of queen 
Elizabeth. The queen appointed him folicitor-general 
in 1592, and attorney-general the next year. In 
1603, he was knighted by king James I.; and in No- 
vember the ſame year, upon the trial of Sir Walker 
Raleigh, Cc. at Wincheſter, he treated that gentle- 
man with a ſcurrility of language hardly to be paral- 
lelled. June 27. he was appointed lord chief juſtice 
of rhe common pleas; and in 1613, lord chief juſtice 
of the king's bench, and ſworn one of the privy coun- 
cil. In 1615, he was very vigorous in the diſcoyery 
and proſecution of the perſons employed in poiſoning 
Sir Thomas Overbury in the Tower in 1612. His 
conteſt not long after with the lord chancellor Egeton, 
with ſome other caſes, haſtened the ruin of his inte- 
reſt at court : ſo that he was ſequeſtered from the 
council-table and the office of lord chief juſtice. In 
1621, he vigorouſly maintained in the houſe of com- 
mons, that no proclamation is of any force againſt the 
parliament, The ſame year, being looked upon as 
one of the great incendiaries in the houſe of commons, 
he was removed from the council of ſtate with diſ- 
grace; the king ſaying, that © he was the fitteſt in- 
ſtrument for a tyrant that ever was in England:“ he 
was alſo commitred to the Tower, and his papers were 
fxized. Upon the calling of a new parliament in 
1625, the court-party, to prevent his being elected a 
member, got him appointed ſheriff of Buckingham- 
ſhire ; to avoid the office, if poſſible, he drew up ex- 
ceptions againſt the oath of a ſheriff, but was obliged 
to undertake the office. In 1628, he ſpoke vigoroully 
upon grievances; and made a ſpeech in which he af. 
firmed, that © the duke of Buckingham was the cauſe 
of all our miſeries.” While he lay upon his death: 
bed, his papers and laſt will were {ized by an order 
of council. He died in 1634, and publiſhed many 
works: the moſt remarkable are his Inſtitutes of the 
laws of England; the firſt part of which 1s only a tranſ- 
lation and comment of Sir Thomas Littleton, of 
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«hay the chief juſtices of the common pleas in the reign of erect, and ſix - parted, riſe naked from the root in au- Co leothar . 
* Edward IV. tumn, not more than four or five inches high. Their } | 
| COKENHAUSEN, a ſtrong town of Livonia in colours afford a beautiful variety; being purpte, va- Cold. 
colchicum- Sweden, on the river Divina. E. Long. 24. 56. N. riegated purple, white, red, roſe- coloured, yellow, Cc. 
— Lat. 56. 40. | with ſingle and double flowers. They are all hardy 
COL, a name given by ſome to one of the weſtern plants, inſomuch that they will flower though the roots 
iſlands of Scotland; it abounds in corn, paſture, ſal- happen to lie out of the ground; bur by this they, are 
mon, eels, and cod. W. Long. 7. 35. N. Lat. 57. 8. much weakened. They are propagated by offsets 
COLBERG, a ſtrong, handſome ſea-port town of from the roots of which they are very prolific. Theſe 
Germany, in Pomerania, belonging to the king of are to be taken up and divided at the decay of the 
pruſſia. It is remarkable for its ſalt-works; and is leaf in ſummer, planting the whole again before the 
ſeated at the mouth of the river Perſant, on the Bal- middle of Auguſt. They are to be placed at nine 
tic-lea, 60 miles north-eaſt of Stetin, and 30 north- inches diſtance from one another, and three inches 
eaſt of Camin. E. Long. 15. 57. N. Lat. 54. 18. deep in the ground. 

COLBERT (John Baptiſt), marquis of Signelai, re- The root of this plant is poiſonous. When young 
puted the greateſt ſtateſman France ever produced. and full of ſap, its taſte is very acrid ; but when old, 
He was prime miniſter to Lewis XIV. and was equally mealy and faint. Two drachms of it killed a large 
renowned in every department of his extenſive admi- dog in 13 hours, operating violently by ſtool, vomir, 
niſtration. The polite arts, commerce, and manufac- and urine. One grain of it ſwallowed by a healthy 
tures, ſtood indebted to him for ſome ſignal advantage man, produced heats in the ſtomach, and ſoon after 
every year of his miniſtry. His attention to the ma- fluſhing heats in different parts of the body, with fre- 
rine ſervice was no leſs conſpicuous; for he built ar- quent ſhiverings, followed by colicky pains ; after 
ſenals at Marſeilles, Toulon, Breſt and Rochfort, which which an itching in the loins and urinary paſſages was 
he kept well provided with naval and military ſtores. perceived; then came on a continual inclination to 
The regulations he effected in the courts of judicature, make water, a teneſmus, pain in the head, quick pulſe, 
and in the finances, completed his character, and ren- tlirſt, and other diſagreeable ſymptoms. Notwith- 
dered it much more renowned than that of Sully, be- ſtanding theſe effects, however, an infuſion of the roots 
cauſe his views were more extenſive. He died in vinegar, formed into a ſyrup with honey or ſugar, 
in 1683, aged 64. The houſe of Colbert has produ- proves a ſafe and powerful pectoral and diuretic, and 
ced ſeveral eminent men in the church, the army, and is often of ſervice in dropſics, &c. The virtues ot 
the cabinet of France. | | colchicum ſeem much to reſemble thoſe of ſquills. 

COLCHESTER, the capital of the county of Eſſex COLCOTHAR, the ſubſtance remaining after the 
in England. It is by ſome thought to be the place diffillation or calcination of martial vitriol by a violent 
mentioned by Antoninus under the name of Colonia, fire. See CHEMISTRY, ne 112. 
different from Colonia Camaloduni, and by the Saxons COLD, in a relative ſenſe, generally ſignifies that | 
called Caer Colin. It is a beautiful, populous, and ſenſation which accompanies the tranſition of the fine 
pleaſant town, extended on the brow of a hill from veſſels of the human body from an expanded to a y 
calt to weſt, and adorned with 10 churches. It had more contracted ſtate. In an abſolute ſenſe, it means 
formerly ſtrong walls and a caſtle, but now there are the agent by which that lenſation is produced. 1 
ſcarce any remains of either. This place is ſaid to Concerning the cauſe of this ſenſation, which alone Different 
have given birth to Fl. Julia Helena, mother to Con- can be properly called coli in the abſtract, philoſo- hypotheſes 
ſtantine the Great, and daughter to king Coelus, ſo phers are by no means agreed; ſome maintaining, is“ s 
much celebrated for her piety and zeal in propagating that the term is merely relative, and owing only to 
the Chriſtian religion. Here, and in the neighbour- the different degrees of heat contained in different bo- 
ing towns, is a great manufacture of bays and ſays, dies; others, that co/d is as really and truly a ſubſtance 
It is alſo famous for its oyſters ; in pickling and barrel- as heat itſelf. The arguments on both tides may be 
ling which, the inhabitants excel. The rendering na- ftated as follows: 2 


Vigable the river Coln, on which the town ſtands, 1. The ſenſation of cold may be produced without Arguments N 


has greatly promoted its trade and manufactures. The abſtracting from the human body any part of its ſen- againſt its 


town had formerly an abbey whoſe abbot was mitred fible heat; nay, from ſome obſervations made by the $9 af i 


a ; ach, , - ſitive ſub- kh 
and fat in parliament. In the time of the civil wars thermometer, it appears, that a violent degree of Qance. 


it was beſieged by the parliament's troops and redu- cold may be felt when the body 1s really hotter than 
ced by famine. It was formerly a corporation, but uſual. Examples of this occur in the cold fits of inter- 
lately loſt its charter for ſome miſdemeanor ; however, mittents, and the chilneſs which uſually precedes fe- 
it {till ſends two members to parliament. E. Long. vers of all kinds, 
1.2. N. Lat. 5r. 55. | 2. The body may be ſo diſpoſed, that the ſame ſub- 
COLCHICUM, MEADOW-SAFFRON; a genus of the ſtance may feel hot and cold to different parts of it. 
trigynia order, belonging to the hexandria claſs of Thus, ſuppoſe a perſon has one hand cooled ſo as to 
plants, There are three ſpecies, all of them bulbous- ſink Fahrenheit's thermometer to 60“, while the 0+ 
rooted, low, perennials, poſſeſſing the ſingular property ther raiſes it to 90; if both of them are now plunged 
of their leaves appearing at one time, and their flow- into a veſlel of water reduced to the temperature of 
ers at another; the former riſing long and narrow 759, this water will feel hot to one hand and cold to 
from the root in the ſpring, and decaying in June ; the other, 
the flowers, which are monopetalous, long, tubular, 3. Though we ſee a viſible ſpring and fountain of 
Vor. III. | 37 heat, 
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Cold. heat, viz. the ſun, who by his light diffuſes warmth 


3 
Anſwered. 


* See Ztna- 
5 


Atmo- 
ſphere, the 
ſource of 


cold. 


to the whole world, yet we perceive no ſuch ſpring 
or origin of cold, The ſun's preſence always brings 
warmth ; and of this warmth there is a very evident 
cauſe, »iz. the light which is continually flowing from 
him : his abſence is as certainly attended with cold ; 
but for this cold we obſerve no poſitive cauſe. We 
ſee, that to produce the molt intenſe cold nothing elſe 
than the mere privation of the ſun's light is requiſite. 
As therefore we have already ſeen that it is poſſible 
to produce different ſenſations of heat and cold, with- 
out varying the temperature of the ſubſtance by which 
they are produced, it ſeems moſt probable, that theſe 
ſenſations are the reſult of a mere negation, or want 
of that heat to which our bodies have been accuſtomed, 
or which is neceſſary to their ſubſiſtence. 

In anſwer to the above, it hath been urged, 

I. The two firſt inſtances prove nothing. From 
them it only appears, that cold produces a contraction 
of the fine veſſels of our bodies; and that, by what- 
ever cauſe this contraction is produced, the ſame ſen- 
ſation always follows it: but whether this ſenſation 
is produced in all caſes by a negative or a poſitive, can 
by no means be determined by {ſuch experiments. 

2. The third argument proves by far too much : 
for if the mere abſence of the ſun's light and heat was 
{ufficient to produce cold, then caves and other places 
that are never expoſed to the ſun, ought to be cold 
beyond all imagination. The contrary, however, is 
manifeſt to daily experience. At a certain depth be- 
low ground, an uniform temperature is obſcrved, which 
{carce ever varies, provided a circulation of air is pre- 
vented as much as poſſible. In ſome caverns indeed, 
ſuch as thoſe in Mount Atna, where the air circulates 
freely, the cold is very intenſe “. It would ſeem 
therefore, that as the ſun is the origin and fountain of 
heat, ſo is our atmoſphere the ſource from whence 
cold is derived ; and that this atmoſphere, or ſome- 
thing in it, is as really and poſitively cold, as the light 
of the ſun is really and poſitively heat. This will be- 
come the more probable when we conſider, that the 
beams of the ſun are not capable, as emitted from him, 
of heating the atmoſphere. They muſt firſt be de- 
tained in it by reflection from the earth; and where 
this reflection cannot reach, as on the tops of very 
high mountains, an intenſe degree of cold is always 
found to take place. Again, even in thoſe places 
where the cold is moſt intenſe, it is found only to af- 
fect the ſurface of the ground. This ſhews, that the 
cauſe of cold lies in the atmoſphere, and not in the ab- 
{ence of the ſun's light; otherwiſe, in thoſe regions, 
however cold the ſurface was, the under parts of the 
ſoil muſt be much colder. We lee, therefore, that there 
is in nature a poſitive ſource of cold as well as of heat ; 
the atmoſphere being the ſource of the one, as the ſun 
is of the other: and theſe two always acting oppoſite 
to one another, contribute to preſerve that exact ba- 
lance which is neceſſary for the exiſtence of the ſyſtem 
of nature in the form we ſee it; and, were the one or 
the other finally to get the better, the whole world, 
or at leaſt its inhabitants, muſt periſh in a miſerable 
manner, | 

It will ſcarce be denied, that, were the ſun to ceaſe 
the emiſſion of his light for a few months, the moſt 
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make them colder than before. 
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intenſe and violent cold would by that time have ta. 
ken place in the atmoſphere. But, what has become 
of the immenſe quantity of heat and light emitted from 
the ſun ſince the creation of the world? It is abſorbed 
by terreſtrial bodies, we know ; but what becomes of 
it afterwards? The atmoſphere perhaps takes it from 
terreſtrial bodies : nay, indeed, there is here not the 
leaſt doubt; for we know that expoſure to the air js 
a very ready way to cool any thing. Still, however, 
the difficulty is not ſolved: for it is moſt certain, that, 
{ſince the world was created, the earth and its atmo- 
ſphere have received as much heat from the ſun as 
would have been ſufficient to have ſet them on fire a 
thouſand times over; and ſeeing this hath not been 
done, we mult neceſſarily conclude, either that heat, 
after ſome time, ceaſes to be heat, or that there is in 
nature a power able to countermand or ſuſpend its ef. 
fects; and that this power, though inviſible as heat it- 
ſelf is, muſt be really and truly a poſitive ſubſtance, 
and is that which we commonly call ce/d. 

The firſt of theſe poſitions, viz. that heat, 'after 
ſome time, ceaſes to be heat, is contrary to all expe- 
rience. It is certain, that no body whatever loſes its 
heat but by communicating it to others. Were there 
not, therefore, an oppoſite principle in nature, the 
quantity of heat accumulated in terreſtrial bodies muſt 
have been continually increaſing; ; and, as already ob- 
ſerved, would long fince have deſtroyed the whole 
World. By ſuppoſing, however, a cd principle as 
well as a hot one, the difficulty entirely vaniſhes. On 
this ſuppoſition it is impoſſible that a quantity of heat 
can enter any ſubſtance without expelling an equal 
quantity of cd from it. When the cauſe producin 
the heat is removed, the cold then re-enters and dil- 
places the heat, and ſo on. ; 

3. That cold is a poſitive principle is not a mere Exper. 
hypotheſis, but may be aſcertained by experiment, mM 
From what we have juſt now ſaid it follows, that if a ka ay | 
body is heated, the cold ought to fly from it, and, attack - tive 6 
ing thoſe ſubſtances in the vicinity of the heated body, ſtance. 
To this purpoſe we 
have an experiment recorded in the philoſophical 
Tranſactions, n® 274, p. 951. It was made by M. Ge- 
offroy. I put (ſays he) ſome cold water into a great 
baſin. I put into the middle of the water a cucurbit 
of glaſs full of water equally cold. I put into the cu- 
curbit a very good thermometer, which I let lie a good 
while for a trial. When it was adjuſted to a degree 
proportionable to the cold of the water, I threw ſud- 
denly into the water in the baſin four or five ſhovels 
full of coals well lighted; and in an inſtant the liquor 
of the thermometer deſcended two or three lines. Af- 
ter ſome moments the liquor roſe again, when the heat 
in the water of the balin was communicated to the 

laſs.“ 

Theſe are the principal arguments that have been 
urged pro and cen in this queſtion. The laſt mentioned 
experiment, if it can be depended on, ſeems to be de- 
ciſive in favours of thoſe who aſſert cold to be a poſi- 
tive ſubſtance. But however philoſophers may de- 
cide this queſtion, we believe the generality of man- 
kind will always take it for granted that cold is a ſub- 
ſtance as well as heat. 


Among thoſe who allow cold to be a 9 
the 
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1. there is no ſmall diſagreement about what ſort of ſub- 
— {tance it is. Some have ſuppoſed it to conſiſt in certain 
nitrous or ſaline particles diffuſed through the atmo- 
nl ſphere ; others attribute cold to the action of the elec- 
ag the tric fluid. The firſt hypotheſis is evidently falle ; for 
ſlnce of jf ſuch ſaline particles exiſted, it is impoſſible but they 
ld muſt on ſome occaſions diſcover themſelves, which 
they are never known to do. Concerning the latter, 


made; becauſe every experiment in electricity we can 
make is only throwing the fluid into ſome kind of mo- 
tion, in which caſe it would be more apt to produce heat 
than cold. It is obſervable, however, that the readieſt 
conductors of the electric fluid are likewiſe the beſt 
conductors of heat and cold ; and vice verſa. Thus, 
metals, which are the beſt conductors of electricity, 
alſo tran{mit heat or cold very readily through them: 
whereas wool, hair, ſilk, c. which will not conduct 
this fluid, are found to be the beſt preſervatives a- 
ainſt exceſſes of heat or cold. See ELECTRICITY. 
Moſt kinds of ſaline ſubſtances mixed with water 
make the mixture conſiderably colder than either the 
ſalt or the water was before. In the paper quoted 
above, Mr Geoffroy gives an account of ſeveral expe- 
riments with regard to this power of the ſalts to pro- 
duce cold. Four ounces of ſal ammoniac, mixed with a 
pint of common water, made his thermometer deſcend 
two inches and nine lines below the temperature of 
the water, in leſs than a quarter of an hour. An ounce 
of the ſame ſalt, put into four or five ounces of diſtil- 
led vinegar, made the liquor deſcend two inches and 
three lines. Half an ounce of ſal ammoniac, mixed 
with three ounces of ſpirit of nitre, made the thermo- 
meter deſcend tWo inches and five lines; but on uſing 
ſpirit of vitriol inſtead of that of nitre, it ſunk three 
inches and fix lines; and what is very remarkable, 
though this mixture was ſo extremely cold, the va- 
pours raiſed by it had a conſiderable degree of heat. 
Four ounces of ſaltpetre mixed with a pint of water, 
ſunk the thermometer one inch three lines ; but a like 
quantity of ſea- ſalt ſunk it only two lines. With acids, 
even with its own ſpirit, ſea-ſalt produced a conſide- 
rable heat, Volatile alkaline ſalts produced cold in 
proportion to their purity ; but fixed alkalies, heat. 
The greateſt degree of cold, however, as yet produ- 
ced by mixtures of this kind, was ſhewn by Mr Hom- 
berg ; and the experiment may be performed as fol- 
lows. © Take a pound of corroſive ſublimate, and 
as much ſal ammoniac ; powder them ſeparately, and 
mix both the powders very exactly ; put the mixture 
into a vial, pouring upon it a pint and a half of diſtil- 
led vinegar, and ſhake all well together. This com- 
poſition grows ſo cold that a man can ſcarce hold it in 
lis hands in ſummer. And it happened, as Mr Hom- 
berg was making the experiment, that the * 
froze.” This allo once happened to M. Geoffroy 
With common water and ſal ammoniac ; but he ſays 
he never could make the experiment ſucceed again. 
If iaſtead of making theſe experiments with water 
in its fluid ſtate, we take it when converted into ice 
or rather ſnow, incredible degrees of cold may be 
produced, A mixture of ſnow and common ſalt ſinks 
Fabrenheit's thermometer to o. If pot-aſhes are mix- 
ca with powdered ice, it ſinks $9 farther. Two aflu- 
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ſions of fpirit of ſalt on pounded ice ſunk it 1440 be- Cold 


low o; but by repeated affuſions of ſpirit of nitre, ca | 
Mr Fahrenheit ſunk it to 40% below 0; and the ſpirit -? dinguen 
of aitre itſelf though very ſtrong was then frozen. 8 


Even theſe exceſſive degrees of cold are naturally pro- Exceſſive 
duced by the atmoſphere in ſome parts of the world. — #7 of 
In 1708 Mr Derham acquaints us that his thermome- ws: 
ter was within one tenth of an inch of its ſtation when 
plunged into a mixture of ſnow and ſalt. In 1732, 
the thermometer at Peterſburgh ſtood at 280 below o. 
In 1737, when the French academicians wintered at 
the north polar circle or near it, the thermometer 
ſunk 330 below o. The ſpirit of wine with which 
{ome of their thermometers were filled was then fro- 
zen; the air, when ſuddenly admitted into their warm 
rooms, became intolerable to their bodies, their breaſts 
{ſeemed to be rent when they breathed it, and the 
moiſture of the air was immediately converted into 
whurls of ſnow. In this degree of cold every metallic 
ſubſtance, when touched, bliſtered the ſkin like red- 
Hot iron. This, however, is but trifling in compari- 
ſon of what hath been obſerved at a place in, Siberia, 
lying in Lat. 58. 10. where the thermometer fell to 
118? below ©; nay, by ſome late accounts from that 
country, we are informed, that the cold hath been ob- 
ſerved there of ſuch a ſtrength as to freeze the quick- 
ſilver in the thermometers. When Mr Brown firſt 
made this famous experiment of freezing quickſilver, 
the thermometer at Peterſburg ſtood at 40% below o. 
By repeated affuſions of ſpirit of nitre on ſnow, he 
made it {ink 108 degrees lower; after which the cold 
became immeaſurable, becauſe the quickſilver was 
frozen. But for a particular account of this experi- 
ment, ſee the article CoNGELATION. Very great 
degrees of cold allo may be produced by evaporation ; 
for a particular account and explanation of which, 
ſee the article EvaPORATION. 

Corp, in medicine, See (the Index ſubjoined to) 
MeDiIciNE. 

CoLD, in farriery. See there, J iii. 

COLDENIA, a genus of the tetragynia order, be- 
longing to the tetrandria claſs of plants, There is but 
one ſpecies, a native of India. It is an annual plant, 
whoſe branches trail on the ground, extending about 
ſix inches from the root. They are adorned with 
ſmall blue flowers growing in cluſters, which come 
out from the wings of the leaves. They are propa- 
gated by ſeeds ſown on a hot-bed : when the plants 
come up, they may be removed each into a ſeparate 
pot, and plunged into a hot-bed of tanner's bark, 
where they are to remain conſtantly. 

COLDINGHAM, a barren heathy moor on the 
borders of Scotland. It is only remarkable for a con- 
vent formerly filled with moſt heroic nuns ; who, to 
preſerve themſelves inviolate from the Danes, cut off 
their lips and noſes; and thus rendering themſelves 
objects of horror, were, with their abbeſs Ebba, in 
870, burnt- in the monaſtery by the diſappointed ſa- 
vages. 

COLDINGUEN, a town of Denmark, in North 
Jutland, and dioceſe of Ripen. It is remarkable for 
its bridge, over which pals all the oxen and other 
cattle that go from Jutland into Germany, which brings 
in a conſiderable revenue to the king. It is ſeated on 
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an eminence, in a pleaſant country abounding with 
game. E. Long. 9. 25. N. Lat. 55. 35. 

COLD-+1xcH, a ſpecies of MOTACILLA. 

COLD-SHIRE 1kon, that which is brittle when 
cold, 

COLE (William,) the moſt famous botaniſt of his 
time, was born at Adderbury in Oxfordſhire, about 
the year 1626, and,ſtudied at Merton college in Ox- 
ford. He at length removed to Putney, near London; 
and publiſhed «+ The Art of Simpling; and Adam in 
Eden, or Nature's Paradiſe.” Upon the reſtoration 
of king Charles II. he was made ſecretary to Dr 
Duppa, biſhop of Wincheſter ; but died two years 
after, aged 37. 

COLE- xis n, a ſpecies of Gapus. 

Col E-Secd, the feed of the napus ſativa, or long- 
rooted, narrow-leaved rapa, called in _— navew, 
and reckoned by Linnæus among the brafſicas, or cab- 
bage-kind. See BRASSI A. 

This plant is cultivated to great advantage in many 
parts of England, on account of the rape oil expreſſed 
from its ſeeds, The practice of ſowing it was firſt 
introduced by thoſe Germans and Dutchmen who 
drained the fens of Lincolnſhire ; and hence the notion 
hath generally prevailed, that it will thrive only in a 
marſhy ſoil, but this is now found to be a miſtake. In 
preparing the land which is to receive it, care muſt 
be taken to plow ir in May, and again about mid- 
ſummer, making the ground as fine and even as poſ- 
ſible. It is to be ſown the very day of the laſt plow- 

ing, about a gallon on an acre. In the months of Ja- 
nuary, February, and March, it affords very good food 
for cattle, and will ſprout again when cut; after which 
it is excellent nouriſhment for ſheep. After all, if it 
is not too cloſely fed, it will bear ſeed againſt next 
July. The ſame caution, however, is requiſite with 
this food as with clover, till cattle are accuſtomed to 
it, otherwiſe it is apt to ſwell them. When this plant 
is cultivated ſolely with a view to the ſeed, it muſt 
be ſown on deep ſtrong land without dung, and muſt 
be ſuffered to ſtand till one half of the ſeeds at leaſt 
are turned brown ; which, according to the ſeaſons, 
will be ſometimes ſooner {ſometimes later. In this ſtate 
it is to be cut in the ſame manner and with the ſame 
care as wheat; and every handful as it is cut is to be 
regularly ranged on ſheets, that it may dry leiſurely 
in the ſtun, which will commonly be in a fortnight ; 
after which it is to be carefully threſhed out, and car- 
ried to the mill for expreſſing the oil. The produce 
of cole-ſeed is generally from five to eight quarters 
on an acre ; and is commonly fold at 20s. per quar- 
ter. | 

COLEOPTERA, or BEETLE, the name of Lin- 
næus's firſt order of infetts. See ZooLOGY. 

COLEWORT. See BRASSILICA. 

COLERAIN, a large rown of Ireland, in the county 
of Londonderry and province of Ulſter ; ſeated on the 
river Bann, in W. Long. 7. 2. N. Lat. 55. 10. 

COLES (Eliſha,) author of the well known Latin 
and Engliſh dictionary, was born in Northamptonſhire 
about the year 1640; and was entered of Magdalene 
College Oxford, which he left without taking a de- 
gree; and taught Latin to young people, and Engliſh 
to foreigners, in London, about the year 1663. He 
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afterwards became an uſher in Merchant-- taylor“ 
ſchool ; but for-ſome great fault, nowhere expreſoy 
mentioned, he was forced to withdraw to Ireland 
from whence he never returned. He was, however. 
a good critic in the Engliſh and Latin tongues ; and 
wrote ſeveral uſeful books of inſtruction in his pro- 

feſſion. | 

COLET (John), dean of St Paul's, the ſon of Hen. 
ry Colet knight, was born in London in the year 1466. 
His education began in St Anthony's ſchool in that 
city ; from whence, in 1483, he was ſent to Oxford, 
and probably to Magdalene college. After 7 years 
ſtudy of logic and philoſophy, he took his degrees in 
arts. About the year 1493, Mr Colet went to Paris, 
and thence to Italy, probably with a deſign to improve 
himſelf in the Greek and Latin languages, which at 
this time were imperfectly taught in our univerſities, 
On his return to England in 1497, he took orders; and 
returned to Oxford, where he read lectures gratis, on 
the epiſtles of St Paul. At this time he poſſeſſed the 
rectory of Dennington in Suffolk, to which he had 
been inſtituted at the age of 19. He was alſo pre- 
bendary of York, and canon of St Martin's le Grand 
in London. In 1502, he became prebendary of Sarum; 
prebendary of St Paul's, in 1505; and immediately at- 
ter, dean of that cathedral, having previouſly taken 
the degree of doctor of divinity. He was no ſooner 
raiſed to this dignity, than he introduced the practice 
of preaching and expounding the Scriptures ; and ſoon 
after eſtabliſhed a perpetual divinity lecture in St 
Paul's church, three days in every week ; an inſtitution 
which gradually made way for the reformation. About 
the year 1508, dean Colet formed his plan for the 
foundation of St Paul's ſchool, which he completed in 
1512, and endowed with eſtates to the amount of 
122 |. and upwards. The celebrated grammarian, 
William Lilye, was his firft maſter, and the company 
of mercers were appointed truſtees. The dean's no- 
tions of religion were ſo much -more rational than 
thoſe of his cotemporary prieſts, that they deemed 
him little better than a heretic ; and on rhat account 
he was ſo frequently moleſted, that he at laſt deter- 
mined to ſpend the reſt of his days in peaceful retire- 
ment. With this intention he built a houſe near the 
palace at Richmond ; but, being ſeized with the ſweat- 
ing ſickneſs, he died in 1519, in the 534 year of his 
age. He was buried on the ſouth ſide of the choir of 
St Paul's; anda ſtone was laid over his grave, with no 
other inſcription than his name. Beſides the prefer- 
ments above-mentioned, he was rector of the guild 
of jeſus at St Paul's, and chaplain to king Henry VIII. 
Dean Colet, though a papiſt, was an enemy to the 
groſs ſuperſtitions of the church of Rome. He dif- 
approved auricular confeſſion, the celibacy of the 
prieſts, and ſuch other ridiculous tenets and ceremo- 
nies as have ever been condemned by men of ſound 
underſtanding in every age and country. He wrote 
1. Rudimenta grammatices. 2. The conſtruQion of 
the eight parts of ſpeech. 3. Daily devotions. 4. E. 
piſtolæ ad Eraſmum. 5. Several ſermons; and other 
works which {till remain in manuſcript. | 
COLIAS, in ichthyology. See SCOMBER- 
COLIC, a ſevere pain in the lower venter, ſo cal- 
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t affected. See (the Index ſubjoined to) MEDICINE. 
Colic, in farriery. See there, xiii. 

COLIGNI (Gaſpard de), admiral of France, was 

born in 1516. He ſignalized himſelf in his youth, in 


the reigns of Francis I. and Henry II. and was made 
colonel of infantry and admiral of France in 1552. 
Henry II. employed him in the moſt important affairs; 
bat after the death of that prince he embraced the re- 
foxmed religion, and became the chief of the Prote- 
{tant party: he ſtrongly oppoſed the houſe of Guile, 
and rendered this oppoſition ſo powerful, that it was 
thought he would have overturned the French go- 
verninent, On the peace made after the battles of 
Jarnac and Montcontour, Charles IX. deluded Coligni 
into ſecurity by his deceitful favours; and though he 
recovered one attempt on his life, when he attended 
the nuptials of the prince of Navarre, yet he was in- 
cluded in the dreadful maſſacre of the Proteſtants on 
St Bartholomew's-day 1572, and his body treated 
with wanton brutality by a miſguided Popiſh populace. 

COLIR, an officer in China, who may properly be 
called an inſpector, having an eye over what paſles 
in every court or tribunal of the empire. 

In order to render him impartial, he is kept indepen- 
dent, by having his poſt for life. The power of the 
colirs is ſuch, that they make even the princes of the 
blood tremble. 

COLIMA, a ſea-port town of Mexico in North 
America, and capital of a fertile valley, of the fame 
name. It is feared at the mouth of a river in W. Long. 
109.6. N. Lat. 18. 30. 

COLIOURE, a ſmall, but ancient and ſtrong town 
of France, in Rouſillon, ſeated at the foot of the Py- 
rencan mountains, with a ſmall harbour. E. Long. 
3. 10. N. Lat 43; 24. < 

COLISEUM, in ancient architecture, an oval am- 
phitheatre at Rome, built by Veſpaſian, wherein were 
{tatues ſet up, repreſenting all the provinces of the 
empire: in the middle whereof ſtood that of Rome, 
holding a golden apple in her hand. This ſtructure 
was ſo large, that it would hold near 100,000 ſpec- 
tators. 

COLITES, in natural hiſtory, a name given by ſome 
writers to a kind of pebble, found in the ſhape of the 
human penis and teſtes, and that either ſeparately, or 
both together. 

COLLAR, in Roman antiquity, a ſort of chain put 
generally round the neck of flaves that had run away, 
after they were taken, with an inſcription round it, 
imimating their being deſerters, and requiring their 
being reſtored to their proper owners, Cc. 

COLLAR, in a more modern ſenſe, an ornament 
confiſting of a chain of gold, enamelled, frequently ſet 
Wirh ciphers or other devices, with the badge of the 
order hanging at the bottom, wore by the knights of 
ſeveral military orders over their ſhoulders, on the 
mantle, and its figure drawn round their armories. 

Tins, the collar of the order of the garter conſiſts 
of S S. with roſes enamelled red, within a garter en- 
amelicd blue, and the George at the bottom, 

Lord Mayor's COLLAR is more uſually called chain. 
See CHAIN. 

Knights of the CoLLar, a military order in the re- 
Public of Venice, called alſo the order of St Mark, or 
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the medal. It is the doge and the ſenate that confer 
this order ; the knights bear no particular habit, only 


the collar, which the doge puts around their neck, 
with a medal, wherein is repreſented the winged lion 


of the republic, 


COLLAR of a Draught-horſe, a part of harneſs made 
of leather and canvas, and ſtuffed with ſtraw or wool, 
to be put about the horſe's neck. 

COLLARAGE, a tax or fine latd for the collars of 
wine-drawing horſes. 

COLLATERAL, any thing, place, country, &c. 
ſituated by the ſide of another. 

COLLATERAL, in genealogy, thoſe relations which 
proceed from the ſame ſtock, but not in the ſame line 
of aſcendents or deſcendents, but being, as it were, aſide 
of each other, Thus, uncles, aunts, nephews, nieces 
and couſins, are collaterals, or in the ſame collateral 
line : thoſe in a higher degree, and nearer the com- 
mon root, repreſent a kind of paternity with regard 
to thoſe more remote. See CONSANGUINITY. 

COLLATERAL Succeſſion, When a defunct, for 
want of heirs deſcended of himſelf, is ſucceeded in his 
eſtate by a brother or ſiſter, or their deſcendents, the 
eſtate is ſaid ro have gone to collateral heirs, 

COLLATION, in the canon law, the giving or be- 
ſtowing of a benefice on a clergyman by a biſhop, 
who has it in his own gift or patronage. It differs 
from inſtitution in this, that inſtitution is performed 
by the biſhop, upon the preſentation of another ; and 
collation is his own act of preſentation : and it dif- 
fereth from a common preſentation, as it is the giving 
of the church to the perſon, and preſentation is the 
giving or offering of the perſon to the church. But 
collation ſupplies the place of preſentation and inſti- 
tution ; and amounts to the ſame as inſtitution where 
the biſhop is both patron and ordinary. Anciently the 
right of preſentation, to all churches, was in the bt- 
ſhop ; and now if the patron neglects to preſent to a 
church, then this right returns to the biſhop by colla- 
tion: if the biſhop neglects to collate within ſix months 
after the elapſe of the patron, then the archbiſhop 
hath a right to do it; and if the archbiſhop neglects, 
then it devolves to the king ; the one as ſuperior, to 
ſupply the defects of biſhops, the other as ſupreme, to 
ſupply all defects of government. | 

CoLLATION, in common law, the compariſon or 
preſentation of a copy to its original, to ſee whether 
or not it be conformable ; or the report or act of the 
officer who made the compariſon. A collated act is 
equivalent to its original, provided all the parties con- 
cerned were preſent at the collation. 

COLLATION, in Scots Jaw, that right which an heir 
has of throwing the whole heritable and moveable 
eſtates of the deceaſed into one maſs, and fharing it 
equally with the others in the ſame degree of kindred, 
when he thinks ſuch ſhare will be more than the value 
of the heritage to which he had an excluſive title, 

COLLATION is alſo vulgarly uſed for a repaſt be- 
tween dinner and ſupper. 

COLLEAGUE, a partner or aſſociate in the ſame 
office or magiſtrature. See ADJuNcrT. | 

COLLECT, coLLECTION, a voluntary gathering 
of money, for ſome pious or charitable purpoſe. See 
Alus, CHARITY, &c. Some ſay, the name collect, 


or 


Collar 
| 
Collect. 
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or collection, was uſed, by reaſon thoſe nr 
were anciently made on the days of collects, and in 
collects, i. e. in aſſemblies of Chriſtians; but, more 
probably, qui colligebatur pecunia. 

COLLECT is {ometimes alſo uſed for a tax, or im- 
poſition, raiſed by a prince for any pious deſign. 
Thus, hiſtories ſay, that in 1166, the king of England, 
coming into Normandy, appointed a cellect for the 
relief of the holy land, at the deſire and after the 
example of the king of France. See CROISADE. 

COLLECT, in the liturgy of the church of England, 
and the mals of the Romaniſts, denotes a prayer ac- 
commodated to any particular day, occaſion, or the 
like. See LiTuRGY, and Mass. | 

In the general, all the prayers in each office are 
called collect; either becauſe the prieſt ſpeaks in the 
name of the whole aſſembly, whoſe ſentiments and de- 
fires he ſums up by the word oremus, © let us pray,” 
as is obſerved by pope Innocent III. or, becauſe thoſe 
prayers are offered when the people are aſſembled 
together, which is the opinion of Pamelius on Tertul- 
lian. 8 

The congregation itſelf is in ſome ancient authors cal- 
led collect. The popes Gelaſius and Gregory are ſaid to 
have been the firſt who eſtabliſhed co//efs. Deſpence, 
a doctor of the faculty of Paris, has an expreſs treatiſe 


on collects, their origin, antiquity, authors, Cc. 


COLLECTIVE, among grammarians, a term ap- 
plied to a noun expreſſing a multitude, though itſelf 
be only ſingular ; as an army, company, troop, Cc. 
called collective nouns. 

COLLECTOR, in general, denotes a perſon who 

ets or brings together things formerly diſperſed and 
leparated. Hence, 

COLLECTOR, in matters of civil polity, is a perſon 
appointed by the commiſſioners of any duty, the inha- 
bitants of a pariſh, Fc. to raiſe or gather any kind of 
tax. 

COLLECTOR, among botaniſts, one who gets to- 
gether as many plants as he can, without ſtudying 
botany in a ſcientifical manner. 

COLLEGATORY, in the civil law, a perſon who 
has a legacy left him in common with one or more 
other perſons. 

COLLEGE, an aſſemblage of ſeveral bodies or ſo- 
cieties, or of ſeveral perſons into one ſociety. 

College, among the Romans, ſerved indifferently 
for thoſe employed in the offices of religion, of go- 
vernment, the liberal and even mechanical arts and 
trades ; ſo that, with them, the word ſignified what 
we call a corporation or coinpany. 

Each of theſe colleges had diſtinct meeting-places or 
halls; and likewiſe, in imitation of the ſtate, a trea- 


. fury and common cheſt, a regiſter, and one to repre- 


ſent them upon public occaſions, and acts of govern- 
ment. 'Thele colleges had the privilege of manumit- 
ting ſlaves, of being legates, and making by-laws for 
their own body, provided they did not claſh with 
thoſe of the government. 

There are various colleges on foot among the mo- 
derns, founded on the model of thoſe of the ancients. 


Such are the three colleges of the empire, viz. 


COLLEGE of Elefors,or their Deputies, aſſembled in 
the diet of Ratiſbon. 
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CoLLEGE of Princes ; the body of princes : 
deputies, at . diet of Ratiſbon.” 4 cited. 

COLLEGE of Cities, is, in like manner, the body of 
deputies which the imperial cities ſend to the diet, 

COLLEGE of Cardinals, or the Sacred Col IRGE. 2 
body compoſed of the three orders of cardinals. See 
CARDINALS. | 

COLLEGE is alſo uſed for a public place endowed 
with certain revenues, where the ſeveral parts of 
learning are taught. - 

An aſſemblage of ſeveral of theſe colleges conſtitute 
an univerſity. The erection of colleges is part of the 
royal prerogative, and not to be done without the 
king's licenſe. | | | 

The eſtabliſhment of colleges or univerſities, is 2 
remarkable period in literary hiſtory. The ſchools 
in cathedrals and monaſtries confined themſelves 
chiefly to the teaching of grammar. There were on- 
ly one or two maſters employed in that office. But, 
in colleges, profeſfors are appointed to teach all the 
different parts of ſcience. The firſt obſcure mention 
of academical degrees in the univerſity of Paris, (from 
which the other univerſities in Europe have bor- 
rowed moſt of their cuſtoms and inſtitutions), occurs 
A. D. 1215. | 

CoLLEGE of Civilians, commonly called Defor:- 
commons, founded by Dr Harvey, dean of the arches, 
for the profeſſors of the civil law reſiding in the city 
of London. The judges of the arches, admiralty, and 
prerogative court, with ſeveral other eminent civilians, 
commonly reſide here. ke 

To this college belong 34 proctors, who make 
themſelves parties for their clients, manage their 
cauſes, give licenſes for marriages, &c. 

In the common-hall of Doctors- commons are held 


ſeveral courts, under the juriſdiction of the civil law; 


particularly the high court of admiralty, the court of 
delegates, the arches court of Canterbury, and the 
prerogative court of Canterbury, whoſe terms for ſit- 
ting are much like thoſe at Weſtminſter, every one 
of them holding ſeveral court-days ; moſt of them 
fixed and known by preceding holidays, and the reſt 
appointed at the judge's pleaſure. . 

CoLLEGE of Phyſicians; a corporation of phyſicians 
in London, whoſe number, by charter, 1s not to ex- 
ceed $0. The chief of them are called fellows; and 
the next candidates, who fill up the places of fellows 
as they become vacant by deati, or otherwiſe, Next 
to thele are the honorary fellows ; and laſtly, the li- 
centiates ; that is, ſuch as being found capable, upon 
examination, are allowed to practiſe phyſic. 

This college has ſeveral great privileges granted of 
charter and acts of parliament. No man can practiſe 
phyſic in, or within ſeven miles of, London, without 
licenſe of the college, under the penalty of 5/. Allo, 
perſons practiſing phyſic in other parts of England 
are to have letters teſtimonial from the preſident and 
three elects, unleſs they be graduate phyſicians of Ox. 
ford or Cambridge. Every member of the college 5 
authoriſed to practiſe ſurgery in London or elſewhere; 
and tl#t they may be able at all times to attend 
their patients, they are freed from all pariſh-offices. 

The college is governed by a preſident, four cen” 


ſors, and 12 electors. The cenſors have, by charte”s 
: power 
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wer to ſurvey, govern, and arreſt all phyſicians, or 


others, practiſing phyſic in or within ſeven miles of 


London; to fine, amerce, and impriſon them at diſ- 
cretion ; to ſearch apothecaries ſhops, Cc. in and about 
London; to ſee if their drugs, &c. be wholeſome, 
and the compoſition according to the form preſcribed 
by the college in their diſpenſaries; and to burn, or 
otherwiſe deſtroy, thoſe that are defective or decay- 
ed, and not fit for ule. | 

In 1696, 42 members of the college made a ſub- 
ſcription, to {et on foot a diſpenſary for the relief of 
the ſick poor, Who are adviſed gratis every day but 
Sunday, and have medicines fold at the intrinſic 
value; ſince this, they have erected two other diſ- 

nſaries. 

Edinburgh COLLEGE of Phyſicians was erected on 
the 29th November 1681. The deſign of this inſtitu- 
tion was, to prevent the abuſes daily committed by 
foreign and illiterate impoſtors, quacks, &c. For this 
reaſon, his majeſty, at the time above-mentioned, 
granted letters patent to erect into a body corporate 
and politic, certain phyſicians in Edinburgh and their 
ſucceſſors, by the title of © the Preſident and Royal 
College of Phyſicians at Edinburgh,” with power to 
chuſe annually a council of ſeven, one whereof to be 
preſident : theſe are to elect a treaſurer, clerk, and 
other officers ; to have a common ſeal; to ſue, and be 
ſued ; to make laws for promoting the art of phyſic, 
and regulating the practice thereof, within the city of 
Edinburgh, town of Leith, and diſtricts of the Canon- 
gate, Weſt- port, Pleaſance, and Potter-row ; through 
all which the juriſdiftion of the college extends. 
Throughout this juriſdiction, no perſon is allowed to 
practiſe phyſic, without a warrant from the college, 
under the penalty of 5 /. ſterling the firſt month, to be 
doubled monthly afterwards while the offence is con- 
tinued ; one half of the money ariſing from ſuch fines 
to go to the poor, the other to uſe of the college. 
They are alſo empowered to puniſh all licentiates in 
phyſic within the above-mentioned bounds, for faults 
committed againſt the inſtitutions of the college; and 
to fine them of ſums not exceeding 40s. On ſuch oc- 
caſions, however, they muſt have one of the bailies 
of the city to fit in judgment along with them, other- 
wiſe their ſentence will not be valid. They are alſo 
impowered to ſearch and inſpect all medicines within 
their juriſdiction, and throw out into the ſtreet all 
ſuch as are bad or unwholeſome. That they may the 
better attend their patients, they are exempted from 
Watching, warding, and ſerving on juries. They are, 
however, reſtrained from erecting ſchools for teach- 
ng the art of phyſic, or conferring degrees on any 
perſon qualified for the office of a phyſician ; but are 
obliged to licenſe all ſuch as have taken their degrees 
in any other univerſity, and to admit as honorary 


members all the profeſſors of phyſic in the reſt of the 


vniverſities of Scotland. Theſe privileges and immu- 
unes are not, however, to interfere with the rights 
and privileges of the apothecary-ſurgeons, in their 
practice of curing wounds, contuſions, fractures, and 
other external operations. | 

Edinburgh COLLEGE of Surgeons, This is but a 
very late inſtitution, by which the ſurgeons of Edin- 
urgh are incorporated into a Koyal College, and autho- 
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riſed to carry into execution a ſcheme for making pro- College 


viſion for their widows and children, 6c. | 


CoLLEGE of Juſtice, the ſupreme civil court of Collegiate- 
Scotland; otherwiſe called Court of ſeſſion, or, of coun- 


cil and ſeſſion. See Law, Part III. No clvii. 4. 

Sion COLLEGE, or the college of the London 
clergy, was formerly a religious houſe, next to a ſpit- 
tal or hoſpital ; and now it is a compoſition of both, 
v7Z. a college for the clergy of London, who were in- 
corporated in 1631, at the requeſt of Dr White, un- 
der the name of the Preſident and Fellows of Sion- 
college ; and an hoſpital of 10 poor men ; the firſt 
within the gates of the houſe, and the latter without. 

This college conſiſts of a preſident, two deans, and 
four aſſiſtants, who are annually choſen from amon 
the rectors and vicars in London, ſubject to the viſita- 
tion of the biſhop. They have one of the fineſt li- 
braries in England, built and ſtocked by Mr Simpſon, 
chiefly for the clergy of the city, without excluding 
other ſtudents on certain terms; they have alſo a hall 
with chambers for the ſtudents, generally filled with 
the miniſters of the neighbouring pariſhes. | 

Greſham-CoLLEGE, or COLLEGE of Phileſophy, a 
college founded by Sir Thomas Greſham, who built the 
Royal-exchange; a moiety of the revenue whereof he 
gave in truſt to the mayor and commonalty of Lon- 
don and their ſucceſſors for ever, and the other 
moiety to the company of mercers ; the firſt to find 
four able perſons to read in the college, divinity, aſtro- 
nomy, muſic, and geometry; and the laſt, three or 
more able men to read rhetoric, civil-law, and phy ſic; 
a lecture upon each ſubject is to be read in term-time, 
every day, except Sundays, in Latin, in the forenoon, 
and the ſame in Engliſh in the afternoon ; only the 
muſic - lecture is to be read alone in Engliſh. The lec- 
turers have each 50 J. per annum, and a lodging in the 
college. | | 

In this college formerly met the royal ſociety ; that 
noble academy, celebrated throughout the world for 
their improvements in natural knowledge. See So- 
CIETY. 

CoLLEGE of Heralds, commonly called the Heralds 
Office ; a corporation founded by charter of king 
Richard III. who granted them ſeveral privileges, as 
to be free from ſublidies, tolls, offices, &c. They had 
a ſecond charter from king Henry VI.; and a houſe 
built near DoCtors-commons, by the earl of Derby, in 
the reign of king Henry VII. was given them by the 
duke of Norfolk, in the reign of queen Mary, which 
houſe is now rebuilt. | 

This college is ſubordinate to the earl-marſha] of 
England. They are aſſiſtants to him in his court of 
chivalry, uſually held in the common-hall of the col- 
lege, where they fit in their rich coats of his majeſty's 
arms. See HERALD. | 

COLLEGIATE, or CoLLEG1AL, churches are thoſe 
which have no biſhop's ſee, yet have the ancient re- 
tinue of the biſhop, the canons and prebends. Such 
are Weſtminſter, Rippon, Windſor, Cc. governed by 
deans and chapters. 

Of theſe collegiate churches there are two kinds; 
ſome of royal, and others of eccleſiaſtical foundation ; 
each of them, in matters of divine ſervice, regulated 
in the ſame manner as the cathedrals. There are 

even 
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Collet even ſame collegiate churches that have the epiſcopal 
rights. Some of thele churches were anciently abbeys, 


Collier- which in time were ſecularized. The church of St 


Peter's, Weſtminiter, was anciently a cathedral ; but, 


the revenues of the monaſtery being by act of parlia- 
ment 1 Elizabeth veſted in the dean and chapter, 
it commenced a collegiate church. In ſeveral cauſes 
the ſtyling it cathedral, inſtead of collegiate, church of 
Weſtminſter, has occaſioned error in the pleadings. 
COLLET, among jewelers, denotes the horizontal 
face or plane at the bottom of brilliants. See BRIL- 
LIANT, 
Cor ret, in glaſs-making, is that part of glaſs veſ- 
ſels which ſticks to the iron inſtrument wherewith the 
' metal was taken out of the melting-pot : theſe are 
afterwards uſed for making green glaſs. 
COLLETICS, in pharmacy, denote much the ſame 
with AGGLUTINANTS or VULNERARIES. 
COLLIER (Jeremy), a learned Engliſh nonjuring 
divine, born in 1650, and educated in Caius college 
Cambridge. He had firſt the {mall rectory of Amp- 
ton, near St Edmund's Bury in Suffolk; which in fix 
years he reſigned, to come to London, in 1685, 
where he was made Jecturer of Gray's-Inn: but the 
change of government that followed, ſoon rendered 
the public exerciſe of his function impracticable. He 
was committed to Newgate for writing againſt the 
revolution; and again, for carrying on a correſpon- 
, dence which that change of events made treaſonable; 
but was releaſed both times, without trial, by the in- 
tervention of friends. It is obſervable that he carried 
his ſcruples ſo far, as to prefer confinement to the ta- 
cit acknowledgment of the juriſdiction of the court b 
accepting his liberty upon bail. Suitable to theſe 
principles, he next acted a very extraordinary part 
with two other clergymen of his own way of think- 
ing, at the execution of Sir John Friend and Sir Wil- 
liam Perkins for the aſſaſſination plot; by giving them 
ſolemn abſolution, and by impolition of hands: ab- 
ſconding for which, he continued under an outlawry 
to the day of his death in 1726. Theſe proceedings 
having put a ſtop to his activity, he employed his re- 
tired hours rather more uſefully in literary works. 
In 1698, he attempted to reform our theatrical enter- 
tainments, by publiſhing his Short view of the immoy- 
rality and profanenc/s f the Engliſh ſtage ; which en- 
ged him in a controverſy with the wits of the time > 
but as Mr Collier defended his cenſures not only with 
wit, but with learning and reaſon, it is allowed that 
the decorum obſerved, for the moſt part, by ſucceed- 
ing dramatic writers, has been owing to his animad- 
verſions. He next undertook a tranſlation of Mor- 
reri's great Hiſtorical and Geographical Dictionary ; 
a work of extraordinary labour, and which appeared 
in 4 vols. folio. After this he publiſhed ““ An Eccle- 
ſiaſtical Hiſtory of Great Britain, chiefly of England,” 
in 2 vols folio; which is allowed to be written with 
great judgement, and even with impartiality. He 
was beſides engaged in ſeveral controverſies, which 
his conduct and writing gave riſe to, not material to 
mention. In queen Anne's reign, Mr Collier was 
tempted, by offers of conſiderable preferment, to a 
ſubmiſſion ; but, as he was a nonjuror upon principle, 
he could not be brought to liſten to any terms. 
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COLLIER, or COALLIER, See CoOALL1eg. 

COLLIERY, CoALERY, or CoALLIEry, See 
COALERY. 12 

COLLINS (Authony), a polemical writer, born at 
Heſten near Hounſlow in the county of Middleſex 
in 1676, was the ſon of Henry Collins, a gentleman 
of about L. 1500 a-year, He was firſt bred at Eaton 
college, and then went to King's-college Cambridge, 
where he had for his tutor Mr Francis Hare, after. 
wards biſhop of Chicheſter. He was afterwards à 
ſtudent of the Temple; but not reliſhing the law, 
ſoon abandoned that ſtudy. He was an ingenious 
man, and author of ſeveral curious books. His firit 
remarkable picce was publiſhed in 1707, “ An Eſſay 
concerning the uſe of reaſon in propoſitions, the evi- 
dence whereof depends on human teſtimony.” I. 
1702, he entered into the controverſy between Mr 
Clark and Mr Dodwell, concerning the immortality 
of the foul. In 1713, he publiſhed his diſcourſe on 
free-thinking ; which made a prodigious noiſe. In 
1715, he retired into the county of Eſſex, and acted 
as a juſtice of peace and deputy lieutenant for the 
ſame county, as he had done before for that of Mid- 
dleſex and liberty of Weſtminſter. The ſame year, 
he publiſhed a“ Philoſophical Eſſay concerning hu- 
man liberty.” In 1718, be was choſen treaſurer of 
the county of Eſſex; and this office he diſcharged 
with great honour. In 1724, be publiſhed his © Hit- 
torical and critical Eſſay on the 39 articles.“ Soon 
after, he publiſhed his Diſcourle of the grounds and 
reaſons of the Chriitian religion ;** to which is prefix- 
ed,“ An Apology for free debate and liberty of 
writing;” which piece was immediately attacked by 
a great number of writings. In 1726, appeared his 
« Scheme of literal prophecy conſidered, in a view of 
the controverſy occaſioned by a late book entitled, A 
diſcourſe of the grounds, Cc.“ In this diſcourſe, he 
mentions a /HS. diſſertation of his to ſhew the Sibyl- 
line oracles to be a forgery made in the times of the 
primitive Chriſtians, who, for that reaſon, were cal- 
led Sibylliſis by the Pagans ; but it never appeared in 
print. His ſcheme of literal prophecy was replied to 


by ſeveral writers; and particularly by Dr John Ro- 


gers in his © Neceſſity of divine revelation aſſert- 
ed,” In anſwer to which, our author wrote © A 
letter to the Reverend Dr Rogers, on occaſion, &c.” 
His health began to decline ſome years before his 
death, and he was very much afflicted with the ſtone, 
which at laſt put an end to his life at his houſe in Har- 
ley Square in 1729. He was interred in Oxford cha- 
pel, where a monument was erected to him, with 
an epitaph in Latin. His curious library was open to 
all men of letters, to whom he readily communicated 
all the aſſiſtance in his power; he even furniſhed his 
antagoniſts with books to confute himſelt, and direc- 
ted them how to give their arguments all the force of 
which they were capable. He was remarkably averſe 
to all indecency and obſcenity of diſcourſe ; and was, 
independent of his ſcepticiſm, a ſincerely good man- 
CoLLixs (John), an eminent accountant and ma- 
thematician, born in 1624, and bred a bookſeller at 
Oxford. Beſides ſeveral treatiſes on practical ſubjects, 
he communicated ſome curious papers to the royal ſo- 


ciety, ot which he was a member, which are mp 
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found in the early numbers of their Philoſophica) Tran- 
(actions: and was the chief promoter of many other 
He died in 1683; 
and about 25 years atter, all his papers coming into 
the hands of the learned William Jones, Eſq; F. R. S. 
it appeared that Mr Collins held a conſtant correſpond- 
ence tor many years with all the eminent mathema- 
ticians; and that many of the late diſcoveries in phy- 
lical knowledge, it not actually made by him, were 
yet brought forth by his endeavours, 

CoLiins (William), an admirable poet, was, born 
at Chicheſter, about the year 1724. He received his 
claflical education at Wincheſter ; after which he ſtu- 
died at New college, in Oxford, was admitted a com- 


- moner of King's college in the ſame univerſity, and 


was at length elected a demy of Magdalene college. 
While at Oxford, he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of 
poetry, and publiſhed his Oriental Eclogues ; after 
which, he came to London. He was naturally poſ- 
ſelled of an ear for all the varieties of harmony and 
modulation; his heart was ſuſceptible of the fineſt 
ſcelings of tenderneſs and humanity, and was particu- 
larly carried away by that high enthuſiaſm which gives 
to imagination its ſtrongeſt colouring; and he was at 
once capable of ſoothing the ear with the melody of 
his numbers, of influencing the paſſions by the torce 
of the pathos, and of gratifying the fancy by the luxu- 
ry of deſcription. With theſe powers, he attempted 
lyric poetry; and in 1746, publiſhed his Odes, de- 
ſcriptive and allegorical : but the ſale of this work be- 
ing not at all an{werable to its merit, he burnt the 
remaining copies in indignation. Being a man of a 
liberal ſpirit and a ſmall fortune, his pecuniary re- 
ſources were unhappily ſoon exhauſted ; and his life 
became a miſerable example of neceſſity, indolence, 
and diſſipation, He projected books which he was 
well able to execute; and became in idea an hiſtorian, 
a critic, and a dramatic poet ; but wanted the means 
and encouragement to carry theſe ideas into execu- 
tion. Day — day, for the ſupport of which 
he had made no proviſion ; and he was obliged to ſub- 
liſt, either by the repeated contributions of a triend, 
or the generoſity of a caſual acquaintance, His ſpi- 
rits became oppreſſed, and he ſunk into a ſullen de- 
Ipondence. While in this gloomy ſtate of mind, his 
uncle colonel Martin died, and left him a conſiderable 
fortune. But this came too late for enjoyment ; he 
had been ſo long harraſſed by anxiety and diſtreſs, 
that he fell into a nervous diſorder, which at length 
reduced the fineſt underſtanding to the moſt deplor- 
able childiſhneſs. In the firſt ſtages of this diſorder, 
he endeavoured to relieve himſelf by travelling, and 


paſſed into France; but the growing malady obliged. 


him to return ; and having continued, with ſhort in- 
tervals, in this pitiable ſtate till the year 1756, he 
died in the arms of his ſiſter. The ingenious Mr 
Longhorne has publiſhed his poetical works, with me- 
morrs of the author, in one volume duodecimo. 
COLLINSON (Peter), fellow of the royal ſociety, 
geſcended from an ancient family in the north, was 
born in 1693: he was bred, a quaker, and being, 
with a brother James, educated to the buſineſs of 
meu mercers, they entered into that trade in part- 
erin, Peter, while a youth, diſcovercd a ſtrong 
Vol. III. 
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attachment to natural hiſtory ; and his diligent curio- 
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ſity introduced him to an acquaintance with Derham, 
Woodward, Sir Hans Sloane, and other eminent na- 
turaliſts. Beſide this propenſity, his knowledge in 
the antiquities of his own country was ſo conſiderable, 
that he was a member of the ſociety of antiquarians 


from its firſt inſtitution; and was clected a member 
of the royal ſociety in 1728: he was a molt diligent 


aſſociate in both, furniſhing, and procuring, many 


valuable articles of intelligence, relating to the parti- 
cular objects of their inquiries, as well at home as 
abroad. Among his many correſpondents was the 
celebrated Linnæus, with whom, during his reſidence 
in England, he coutracted an intimate friendſhip. As 
his mercantile connections were chiefly in North A- 
merica, ſo he intereſted himſelf in whatever might 
promote the advantage of that country. In the year 
1730, when a ſubſcription library was negoclating at 
Philadelphia, Mr Collinſon not only made ſeveral 
valuable preſents himſelf, but procured others from 
his friends: and tranſmitted over to the directors of 
this library, among whom was Dr Franklin, the ear- 
lieſt account of every new improvement in agricul- 
ture and the arts. He was the firſt who {ent over ac- 
counts, in 1745, of the new experiments in electrici- 
ty, which had been made in Germany, together with 
a glaſs tube; which were the firſt notices Dr Frank- 
lin received on à ſubject he afterward ſo much exccl- 
led in himſelf. Without any pretenſions to what is 
generally called /earning, Mr Collinſon knew more, 
both of nature and art, than nine out of ten who pride 
themſelves in the poſſeſſion of it. He was no lets 
diſtinguiſhed by his virtues in private life, than by his 
knowledge; and died of a ſupreſſion of urine in 1768. 

COLLINSONIA, in botany, a genus of the mono- 
gynia order belonging to the decandria claſs of plants. 
There is but one 1pccies, a native of North America, 
but poſſeſſed of no remarkable properties. 

COLLIQOUAMEN TUM, in natural hiſtory, an ex- 
treme tranſparent fluid in an egg, obſervable after 
two or three days incubation, containing the firſt ru- 
diments of the chick. It is included in one of its own 
proper membranes ; diſtin&t from the albumen. Har- 
vey calls it the oculus. 

COLLIQUATION, in chemiſtry, is applied to ani- 
mal, vegetable, and mineral ſubſtances, tending to- 
wards fuſion. See Fus1o0N. 

CoLLIiQUaTION, in phylic, a term applied to the 
blood, when it loſes its craſis or balſamic texture; 
and to the ſolid parts, when they waſte away, by 
means of the animal fluids flowing off through the 
ſeveral glands, and particularly thoſe of the fkin, 
faſter than they ought : which occaſions fluxes of ma- 
ny kinds, but moſtly profuſe, greaſy, and dammy 
ſweats. 

COLLIQUATIVE FEvER, in phyſic, a fever at- 
tended with a diarrhea, or with profuſe ſweats. 

COLLISION, the ſtriking of one hard body againſt 
another; or the friction or percuſſion of bodies mo- 
ving violently with different directions, and daſhing 
againſt each other. | \ 

COLLUSION, in law, a ſecret underſtanding be- 
tween two parties, who plead or proceed fraudulent- 
ly againſt each, to the prejudice of a third perſon. 
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COLLUM, the ſame with NRC. | 
 COLLYRIUM, in pharmacy, a topical remedy for 
a diſorder of the eyes; deſigned to cool and repel 
hot ſharp humours. 

They are generally of two kinds; the one liquid, 
and the other dry. Liquid collyria are compoſed of 
ophthalmic powders in waters ; as roſe-water, plan- 
tain-water, or that of fennel, eye-bright, Cc. where- 
in tutty, white vitriol, or ſome other proper powder, 
is diſſolved. 

The dry collyrium is troches of rhaſis, ſugar-candy, 
tutty prepared, Cc. blown into the eye. | 

COLMAR, a conſiderable town of France, in Up- 
per Alſace, of which it is the capital. It has great 
privileges, and the Proteſtants have liberty of con- 
ſcience. It is ſeated near the river Ill, in E. Long. 
7. 16. N. Lat. 48. 5. 

COLMARS, a town of France in Provence, and 
the dioceſe of Sens. It is ſeated near the Alps, in 
E. Long. 6. 25. N. Lat. 44. 17. 

COLMOGOROD, a town of the empire of Ruſſia, 
with an archbiſhop's ſee, ſeated in an ifland formed 
by the river Divina, in E. Long. 23. 30. N. Lat. 
.36. 32. | | 

COLNBROOK, a town of Buckingham-ſhire in 
England, ſeated on the river Coln, which ſeparates 
this county from Middleſex. It is a great thorough- 
fare on the weſtern road, and has ſeveral good inns. 
W. Long. o. 19. N. Lat. 51. 30. 

COLNE, a town of Lancaſhire in England, ſeated 
on a {mall hill near the confines of the county. W. 
Long. 2. 2. N. Lat. 53. 45. 

COLOCHINA, an ancient town of the Morea in 
Turky in Europe. E. Long. 23. 2. N. Lat. 36. 22. 

COLOCYNTHIS, in botany. See Cucunis. 

COLOCTA, a town of Hungary, ſeated on the 
Danube, and capital of the county of Bath, with an 
archbiſhop's ſee. It was taken by the Turks in 1686, 
but afterwards retaken by the Imperialitts, E. Long. 

19. 42. N. Long. 46. 33. 

COLOGNA, a town of Italy in Padua, and in the 
territory of Venice. E. Long. 1T. 43. N. Lat. 45. 39. 

COLOGNE (the archbiſhoprick or dioceſe of) is 
one of the ſtates that compoſe the electoral circle of 
the Rhine, in Germany. It is bounded on the north 
by the duchy of Cleves and Gueldres, on the weſt by 
that of Juliers, on the ſouth by the archbiſhoprick of 
Cleves, and on the eaſt by the duchy of Berg, from 
which it is almoſt wholly ſeparated by the Rhine. 
TY:is country is very fruitful in corn and wine, which 
the inhabitants diſpoſe of by embarking it on the 
Rhine, it extending about ſeventy miles along that 
river. It isdiviced into the Higher and Lower Dio- 
ceſe ; the Higher Dioceſe contains that part which lies 
above Cologne, wherein is Bonne, the capital town 
of this electorate, and where the elector reſides; be- 
ſides which there are Leichnich, Andernach, Bruyl, 

Zulich, and Kerpen. The Lower Dioceſe is on the 
other fide of Cologne, and contains the towns of 
Zonz, Neuys, Heizarwart, Kempen, Rhynberg, and 
Alpen. The city of Cologne and county of Meurs, 
though within the dioceſe of Cologne, do not belong 
toit; for Cologne is a free city, and Meurs belongs 
to the houſe of Nafſau-Orange ; but, by way of re- 
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compence, the elector has conſiderable poſſeſſions in 
Weſtphalia, which they call the Domain. It contains 
the duchy of Weſtphalia and the county of Rechlinchu. 
ſen, This prelate is one of the electors of the en. 
pire, and holds alternately with that of Treves the 
{ſecond or third rank in the electoral college. He is 
arch-chancellor of the empire in ltaly ; which digni 
was very important when the emperors were maiters 
of Italy, but. now it is next to nothing. When the 
emperors were crowned at Aix la Chapelle, the arch- 
biſhop of Cologne performed the ceremony, which 
cauſed him to pretend to the ſame right elſewhere; 
but he was oppoſed by the archbiſhop of Mentz. This 
occationed an order, that they ſhould each of them 
have that honour in their own dioceſe, but if it was 
done elſewhere, they ſhould perform it alternately, 
The archbiſhop of Cologne is elected by the chapter 
in that city, which is the moſt illuſtrious in all Ger- 
many. They are all princes or counts, except eight 
doctors, who have no occaſion to prove their nobility, 
COLOGNE, an ancient and celebrated town of 
Germany, in the dioceſe of that name, with an arch- 
biſhop's fee, and a famous univerſity, ſeated on the 
river Rhine, in E. Long. 6. 38. N. Lat. 50. 50. In 
the times of the Romans, this city was called Colonia 
Agrippina, and Ubiorum, becauſe it was built by A- 
grippina the wife of Claudius I. and mother of Nero; 
and becauſe the Ubii inhabited this country on the 
Lower Rhine. In 755, it was an archbiſhopric, and 
in 1260 entered into the Hanleatic league. The uni- 
verſity was eſtabliſhed -in 1388 by Pope Urban VI. 
The city is fortified with ſtrong walls, flanked with 
83 large towers, and ſurrounded with three ditches; 
bat thele fortifications being executed after the an- 
cient manner could make but a poor detence at pre- 
ſent. It lies in the ſhape of a half-moon, and is ſaid 
to have 20 gates, 19 pariſhes, 37 monaſteries, and 
355 churches and chapels ; but the ſtreets in general 
are dirty and badly paved, the windows of the houſes 
compoled of {mall bits of round glaſs, and the inhabi- 
tants are but few for ſo large a place. It is inhabited 
moſtly by Papiſts; but there are allo many Prote- 
ſtants, who repair to the neighbouring town of Mu'- 
heim, in the duchy of Berg, tor public worſhip. Its 
trade, which is conſiderable, eſpecially in Rheniſh 
wine, is chiefly in the hands of Proteſtants, and car- 
ried on by the Rhine. The ſhips with which they 
trade to the Netherlands are of a particular form, 
and conſiderable burthen. The clergy here are very 
numerons, and have large revenues, That of the 
archbiſhop is L. 1 30, 00. Baron Polnitz ſays, that 
though Cologne is one of the greateſt cities, it is one 
of the moſt melancholy in all Europe; there being 
nothing to be ſeen but prieſts, friars and ſtudents, ma- 
ny of whom beg alms with a ſong; and nothing to be 
heard but the ringing of bells: that there are very 
few families of quality ; that the vulgar are very 
clowniſh ; and that the noblemen of the chapter ſtay 
no longer in town than their duty obliges them. Mr 
Wright, in his travels, ſays, that the women go veil- 
ed; and that the beſt gin is that diſtilled from the l- 
niper berries which grow in this neighbourhood. This 
city is perhaps the moſt remarkable of any in the 


world for the great numbers of precious relics it con- 
tains, 
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tains, of which the Popiſh clergy, no doubt, make 
their advantage. In the church of St Urſula, they 
pretend to ſhe W her tomb, and the bones of the 11,000 
pretended virgin martyrs, though that ſtory is entire- 
ly owing to a miſtaken inſcription, The heads of 
1 of theſe imaginary martyrs are kept in caſes of 
ſilyer, others are covered with ſtuffs of gold, and ſome 
have caps of cloth of gold and velvet. Brevat ſays, 
le ſaw between 4 and 5000 ſculls, decked with gar- 
lands, and coronets, ranged on ſhelves. The ca- 
noneſſes of St Urſula, who muſt be all counteſſes, 
have a handſome income. In their church they pre- 
tend to ſhew three of the thorns of our Saviour's 


crown, and one of the veſſels which contained the 


water that he converted into wine at the marriage of 
Cana. In the church of St Gereon are 900 heads of 
Mooriſh Cavaliers, faid to have been in the army of 
Conſtantine before it was converted, and to have 
been beheaded for refuſing to ſacrifice to idols. Eve- 
ry one of the heads has a cap of ſcarlet, adorned with 
pearls, In the magnificent cathedral of St Peter, the 
three wiſe men who came from the caſt to viſit our 
Saviour, are ſaid to be interred. They lie in a large 
purple ſhrine ſpangled with gold, ſet upon a pedel- 
tal of braſs, in the midſt of a ſquare mauſoleum, faced 
within and without with marble and jaſper. It is 
opened every morning at nine o'clock, if two of the 
canons of the cathedral are preſent, when theſe kings 
or wife men are ſeen lying at full length, with their 
heads bedecked with a crown cf gold garniſhed with 
precious ſtones. Their names, which are Gaſpar, Mel- 
chizr, aud Balthaſar, are in purple characters on a 
little grate, which is adorned with an infinite number 
of large rich pearls and precious ſtones, particularly 
an oriental topaz as big as a pigeon's egg, and valued 
at above 30,000 crowns. Over againſt them are fix 
large branches of ſilver, with wax candles, which 
burn night and day. The bones of theſe men, we 
are told, were brought to Conſtantinople by Helena 
mother to Conſtantine z from thence to Milan by Eu- 
ſtorpius biſhop of that ſee, and afterwards hither by 
archbiſhop Rainold. In the Jeſuits college are the 
portraits of the firſt 13 generals of that order, with 
Ignatius Loyola at their head; and in the church, which 
15 the fineſt in Cologne, are many rich ſtatues, with an 
amazing quantity of fine ſilver plate; and the utenſils 
for mals are all of gold enriched with precious ſtones. 
In the Cordeliers church, is the tomb of the famous 
Dons Scotus, ſurnamed Dodor Subiilis, with this epi- 
taph, “ Scotia me genuit, Anglia me ſuſcepit, Gallia 
me docuit, Colognia me tenet.” Cologne is a free im- 
perial, and as ſuch has a ſeat and voice at the diets of 
the empire, and circle of the Lower Rhine. In thoſe 
of the empire, it has the firſt place on the Rheniſh 
bench. Towards the defence of the empire, its aſſeſſ- 
ment is 825 florins; and towards the maintenance of 
the chamber-court,. 405 rix-dollars, 72+ kruitzers 
each term. Its militia conſiſts of ſour companies of 
foot, who keep guard at the gates. It is governed 
by its own ſenate, in reſpect to civil matters and 
cauſes ; but the criminal juriſdiction belongs to the 
eleQor and his chapter; and fo jealous are the inha- 
ditants of him, that they will not permit him to ſtay 
u tlie city above three days at a time, nor to come 
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into it with a large retinue. For this reaſon the elec- Cologne 
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tor reſides commonly at Bonn. 


| 
Colooxe-Earth, a kind of very light baſtard . 


ochre, of a deep brown colour, 

. COLOMBO, a handſome, pleaſant, and ſtropg 
town of Alia, ſeated on the eaſtern ſide of the iſland 
of Ceylon in the Eaſt Indies. It was built by the Por- 
tugueſe in 1638; and in 1658, they were driven from 
it by the natives, aſſiſted by the Dutch, who are now 


in poſſeſſion of it. It is about three quarters of a mile 


long, and as much in breadth, The natives live in 
the old town, without the walls of the new: the 
ſtreets of this laſt are wide and ſpacious; and the build- 
ings are in the modern taſte, particularly the gover- 
nor's houſe which is a handſome ſtructure. E. Long. 
80. 25. N. Lat. 7. 0. 

COLOMEY, or CoLomia, a town of Poland in 
Red Ruſſia, ſeated on the river Pruth, in E. Long. 
25. 9. N. Lat. 48. 45. 

COLOMNA (Fabio), a very learned botaniſt, born 
at Naples about the year 1567. He became (killed 
in the languages, in muſic, deſigning, painting, and 
the mathematics; and died about the middle of the 
17th century. He wrote, 1. GPA, ſeu Plan- 
tarum aliquot (ac piſcium) hiſtoria. 2. Migus cogni- 
tarum rariorumque flirpium ex@paors; nemque de 
aquatilibus, aliiſque nonnullis animalibus, libellus; and 
other works. 

COLON, in anatomy, the firſt and moſt conſider- 
able of the large inteſtines. Sce ANATOMY, under 
n 354. | 

Co rox, in grammar, a point, or character form- 
ed thus [: ], ſerving to mark a pauſe, and to divide 
the members of a period. See POINTING ; fee allo 
PerIOD, Comma, and SEMICOLON. Grammarians 
generally aflign the uſe of a colon to be, to mark the 
middle of a period; or to conclude a ſenſe leſs per- 
fe& than the dot, or period: but, a ſenſe leſs perfect 
than the period, is an expreſſion extremely vague 
and indeterminate. See PERIOD. | 

Others ſay, a colon is to be uſed when the ſenſe is 
perfect, but the ſentence not concluded :—but neither is 
this over clear and expreſs. 

A late author, in an ingenious diſcourſe, De ration? 
intzrpungendi, marks the office of the colon, and where- 
in it differs ſrom the ſemicolon, &c. more preciſely. 
A colon, on his principles, ſerves to diſtinguiſh thoſe 
conjunct members of a ſentence, which are capable of 
being divided into other members ; whereof one, at 
leaſt, is conjundt. Thus, in the ſentence, As we can- 
net diſcern the ſhadeu moving along the dial-plate, ſo 
the adoances we make in knowledge are only perceived 
by the diſtance gone over ; the two members being 
both ſimple, are only ſeparated by a comma. In this, 
As we perceive the ſhadow to have moved, but did not 
perceive it moving; ſo our advances in underſlanding, 
in that they conſiſt of ſuch minute ſteps, are only per- 
c:ivable by the diſtance the ſentence being divided 
into two equal parts, and thoſe conjunct ones, ſince 
they include others; we ſeparate the former by a ſe- 
micolon, and the latter by commas. But in this, 4, 
we perceive the ſhadow to have moved along the dial, 
but did not perceive it moving ; and it appears the graſ; 
has grown, though 1:9 body ever ſaw it grow : ſo the ad- 
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minute ſteps, are only perceivable by the diſtauce the 


Colonſay. advancement in knowledge is compared to the motion 


of a ſhadow, and the growth of graſs; which compa- 
riſon divides the ſentence into two principal parts: 
but ſince what is ſaid of the movement of the ſhadow, 
and likewiſe of the growth of graſs, contains two 
ſimple members, they are to be ſeparated by a ſemi- 
colon; conſequently, a higher pointing is required to 
ſeparate them from the other part of the ſentence, 
which they are oppoſed to: and this is a colon. See 
PUNCTUATION. 

COLONEL, in military matters, the commander in 
chief of a regiment, whether horſe, foot, or dragons. 

A colonel may lay any officer of his regiment in ar- 
reſt, but muft acquaint the general with it; he is not 
allowed a guard, only a centry from the quarter- 

ard, 

CoLoNEL-Lizutenant, he who commands a regi- 
ment of guards, whereof the king, prince, or other 
perſon of the firſt eminence, is colonel. Theſe colo- 
nel-lieutenants have always a colonePs commiſſion, 
and are uſually general officers. | 

Lieutenant-COLONEL, the ſecond officer in a regi- 
ment, who is at the head of the captains, and com- 
mands in the abſence of the colonel, 

COLONNA, a town of Italy, in the campagna of 
Rome, 18 miles eaſtward of that city. E. Long. 
13.15. N. Lat. 42. ©. 

Coro RNA (Pompey), cardinal archbiſhop of Mon- 
treal in Sicily, and biſhop of a very great number of 
places, made a conſpicuous figure in the world. He 
was equally qualified tro wear the cardinal's hat and 
the helmet, and experienced more than once the re- 
verſes of fortune. Julins II. removed him from all 
his dignities; but Leo I. reſtored him, created him 
cardinal, and fent him on ſeveral embaſſies. Cle- 
ment VII, diveſted him of the purple, and again re- 
ſtored him to it. It was pretended he was obliged to 
bim for his exaltation to the papal throne. The pope 
refuſing him ſome requeſt, he reproached him, ſay- 
ing, „That it was by his intereſt he had arrived at 
his dignity.” The pope replied, * It js true, but let 
me be pope, and do not endeavour to be fo yourſelf ; 
for by acting as you do, you endeavour to diſpoſſeſs 
me of that you have raiſed me to.” He died vice- 
roy of Naples in 1532. He wrate ſome poems in 
praiſe of Iſabella Filamarini, in which he proteſts the 
chaſtity of his wiſhes. He wrote another work, De 
laudibus mulierum. 0 

COLONNADE, in architecture, a periſtyle of a cir- 
cular figure; or a ſeries of columns diſpoſed in a circle, 
and inſulated within ſide. 

A Polyſtile Co loN ADE, is. that whoſe numbers of 
columns is too great to be taken in by the eye at a 
fingle view. Such is the colonade of the palace of 
St Peter's at Rome, conſiſting of 284 columns of the 
Doric order, each above fonr feet and an half diame- 
ter, all in Tiburtine marble. 

COLONSAY, one of the Hebrides or Weſtern 
Iſlands belonging to Scotland. It comprehends that 
of Oronſay, from which it is only ſeparated in time 
of flood, and both belong to the ſame proprietor, viz, 

Mr M*Neil. See ORONSAV. 
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COLONUS, an huſbandman, or villager, who was Colenns 


bound to pay yearly a certain tribute, or at certain 
times of the year to plough ſome part of the lorg's 
land; and from hence comes the word c/cwn, who is 
called by the Dutch boor. | 

COLONY, a company of people tranſplanted into 
a remote province in order to cultivate and inhabit ir, 

We may diſtinguiſh three kinds of colonies. Firſt, 
thole ſerving to eaſe or diſcharge the inhabitants of a 
country, where the people are become too numerous, 
ſo that they cannot any longer conveniently ſubſiſt. 

The ſecond are thole eſtabliſhed by victorious prin- 
ces and people in the middle of vanquiſhed nations, 
to keep them in awe and obedience. 

The third may be called colonies of commerce; be- 
cauſe, in effect, it is trade that is the ſole occaſion and 
object thereof. | 

It was by means of the firſt kind of colonies, that, 
ſome ages after the deluge, the eaſt firſt, and ſucceſ- 
ſively all the other parts of the earth, became inha- 
bited : and without mentioning any thing of the Phœ- 
nician and Grecian colonies, {0 famous in ancient hi- 
ſtory, it is notorious that it was for the eſtabliſhment 
of ſuch colonies, that, during the declenſion of the em- 
pire, thoſe torrents of barbarous nations, iſſuing, for 
the generality, out of the north, over-run the Gauls, 
Italy, and the other ſouthern parts of Europe; and, 
after ſeveral bloody battles, divided it with the anci- 
ent inhabitants. 

For the ſecond kind of colonies, the Romans uſed 
them more than any other people; and that to ſecure 
the conqueſts they had made from the welt to the 
eaſt. Every one knows how many cities in Gaul, 
Germany, Spain, and even England, value themſelves 
on their having been of the number of Roman colo- 
nies, 

There were two kinds of colonies among the Ro- 
mans: thoſe ſent by the ſenate ; and the military ones, 
conſiſting of old ſoldiers, broken and diſabled with the 
fatigues of war, who were thus provided with lands 
as the reward of their ſervices. See BENEFICE., The 
colonies ſent by the ſenate were either Roman or La- 
tin, i. e. compoſed either of Roman citizens or Latins. 
The colonies of Roman citizens had the right of ſut- 
frages ; but had no part in the offices or honours of 
the republic. The inhabitants of Latin colonies, bad 
no right of ſuffrages withour an expreſs permiſſion. 
According to Ulpian, (J. 1. D. de Cenf.) there were 
other colonies, which had little more than the name; 
only enjoying what they called jus Italicum, i. e. they 
were free from the tributes and taxes paid by the pro- 
vinces. Such were the colonies of Tyre, Berytus, He- 
liopolis, Palmyra, &c. M. Vaillant has filled a volume 
in folio with medals ſtruck by the ſeveral colonies, in 
honour of the emperors who founded them. The or- 
dinary ſymbol they engraved on their medals, Was 
either an eagle; as when the veteran legions Were 
diſtributed in the colonies : or a labourer, holding 4 
plough drawn by a pair of oxen ; as when the colony 
conſiſted of ordinary inhabitants. On all the medals 
are ſeen the names of the decemviri, who held the 
ſame rank and had the ſame authority there as the 
conſuls had at Rome, 


Laſtly, the colonies of commerce, are thoſe eſta- 


bliſhed 
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and other nations within theſe two laſt centuries, and 
which they continue {till to eſtabliſn, in ſeveral parts 
of Aſia, Africa, and America; either to keep up a 
regular commerce with the natives, or to cultivate rhe 
ground, by planting ſugar-canes, indigo, tobacco, and 
other commodities, The principal of this kind of co- 
lonies, are in the one and the other America, nor- 
thern and ſouthern ; particularly Peru, Mexico, Ca- 
nada, Virginia, New-England, Carolina, la Louiſiana, 
Acadia, Hudſon's Bay, the Antilles Iſlands, Jamaica, 


Domingo, and the other iſlands. —In Africa, Mada-. 


gaſcar, Cape of Good Hope, Cape Verd, and its iſlands, 
aud all thoſe vaſt coaſts extended thence as far as to 
the Red Sea.,—Laſtly, in Aſia, the famous Batavia of 
the Dutch; Goa, Diu, of the Portugueſe ; and ſome 
other leſs confiderable places of the Engliſh, French, 
and Danes. 

The practice of ſettling commercial colonies in di- 
ſtant countries hath been adopted by the wiſeſt nations 
of antiquity, who acted ſyſtematically upon maxims 
of ſound policy. This appears to have been the caſe 
with the ancient Egyptians, the Chineſe, the Phœni- 
cians, the commercial ſtates of Greece, the Carthagi- 
nians, and even the Romans; for though the colonies 
of the latter were chiefly military, it could eaſily be 
ſhewn that they were likewiſe made uſe of for the 
purpoſes of trade, The ſavage nations who ruined 
the Roman empire, ſought nothing but to extirpate 
or hold in vaſſalage thoſe whom they overcame ; and 
therefore, whenever princes enlarged their dominions 
at the expence of their neighbours, they had recourſe 
to ſtrong forts and garriſons to keep the conquered in 


awe. For this they have been blamed by the famous 


Machiavel ; who labours to ſhow, that the ſettling of 
colonies would haye been a cheaper and better me- 
thod of bridling conquered countries, than building 
fortreſſes in them. John de Witt, who was one of 
the ableſt and beſt ſtateſmen that ever appeared, 
ſtrongly recommended colonies ; as affording a refuge 
to ſuch as had been unfortunate in trade; as opening 
a field for ſuch men to exert their abilities, as through 
want of intereſt could not raiſe themſelves in their 
own country; and as a ſupplement to hoſpitals and 
other charitable foundations, which he thought in time 
might come to be overcharged. Some, however, 
have ridiculed the ſuppoſed advantages of colonies, 
and aſſerted that they muſt always do miſchief by de- 
populating the mother-country. But it muſt be con- 
ſidered, that ſuch as are inclined to leave their native 
country to go to a colony, would in all probability do 
lv to go to a foreign nation. Before any colonies 
vere ſent from Britain, multitudes left this iſland and 
went to the continent, from a variety of cauſes. In 
the time of queen Elizabeth, many thouſands of 
Browniſts retired to Holland and Zealand; but no 
touner did theſe people hear of the act of religious 
toleration being paſſed, than moſt of them left the 
— of the States, and went to New Eng- 
and. 

From this example, and many others which might 
de adduced, it clearly appears, that colonies, ſo far 
from being the means of depopulating a ſtate, are the 
"Ty reverſe, and contribute to the preſervation of a 


E 
bliſned by the Engliſh, French, Spaniards, Portugueſe, 
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number of ſubjects that would otherwiſe be totally loſt 
by their removal into other countries. 

It would beſides be no very difficult matter to ſhow 
from reaſon alone, that plantations are highly bene- 
ficial, as contributing more to the riches and welfare 
of any country, or at leaſt of any trading country, than 
fixing ſettlements in foreign parts; and more eſpe- 
ctully in ſuch a country as America, where valt regi- 
ons may be obtained merely by eſtabliſhing colonies 
in them. Let us conſider what rendered the Portu- 
gucle heretofore rich and powerful, and what in ſome 
meaſure keeps them ſo ſtill; is it not their planta- 
tions? If we aſk the ſame queſtion with regard to 
Spain, we muſt receive the ſame anſwer; and yet 
there is nothing more certain, than that both theſe na- 
tions are under vaſt inconveniencies with reſpect to 
their plantations: for they draw nothing from them 
but in ſatisfaction for commodities and manufactures, 
and yet the far greateſt part, indeed almoſt all theſe 
commodities and manufactures, they purchaſe them- 
{elves from other nations; notwithſtanding which pro- 
digious obſtacle, it is apparent that their plantations 


are not only the great and conſtant, but almoſt the 


ſole ſource of their riches. This alone, to a man of 
ſenſe and reflection, will afford a full conviction of the 
truth of what has been advanced, as to the benefit of 
plantations in general. 

There is no ſhorter method with reſpect to our 
own in particular, than to conſider one that has ſome 
ſtaple commodity, which may ſerve as a model for 
the reſt; and none can anſwer this purpoſe better 
than Virginia, one of the oldeſt, beſt cultivated, and 
moſt populous of our colonies upon the continent. It 
is computed that the namber of ſouls indiſcriminately 
may amount in Virginia to about halt a million, and 
of theſe about-120,000 men, women, and children, 
may be white, which ſhews this colony is in itſelf a 
thing of prodigious importance. The next thing is to 
find out what advantages this country derives from 
ſuch a number of its ſubjects dwelling there. In the 
firſt place it muſt be oblerved, that as the value of la- 
bour differs in ſeveral parts of this kingdom, ſo the la- 
bour of a man in moſt of the plantations is not only as 
advantageous to his native country as if he worked at 
home, but much more ſo : upon a moderate compu— 
tation, we may reckon, that ſuch a perſon contributes 
to the public ſtock four times as much. So that we 
may with reaſon reckon, that the white people in 
Virginia, one with another, produce 121. to this na- 
tion ; the reaſon of which will appear, when we con- 
fider the nature of their commerce more particularly, 
But beſides this, the negroes are of great advantage 
to this kingdom, though of infinitely leſs than the 
white people would be, if they were employed in the 
ſame work ; for every one of theſe poor creatures 


conſumes yearly two hilling-hoes, two weeding-hoes, 


two grubbing-hoes, beſides axes, ſaws, wimbles, nails, 
and other iron tools and materials. On the whole, 


there can be no ſort of queſtion, becauſe it appears a 
plain matter of fact, that theſe people neceſſarily take 
off the ſum of 150,0001. in the commodities of this 
country. 4 

This computation muſt ſeem prodigious to ſuch as 


have not applied themſclves to calculation; but we 
muſt 


Colony. 
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Colony. muſt conſider, that the people in this colony of Vir- being in demand in Holland, Denmark, Sweden, and Colony 
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—— ginia live exactly as/we do, or rather more freely, in Germany: it is therefore from this commodity that on) - 
that generous, open, hoſpitable, and conſequently ex- Wwe are to look for the beſt part of that vaſt ſum which | 
peuſive method that prevailed here in the laſt age. we have mentioned. x 1 2 f 
But as they are ſupplied both with neceſlaries and In time of peace, there is very little leſs than 
conveniencies, with the inſtruments of labour, as well 100,000 hogſheads of tobacco exported every year a 
as the means of luxury, fran England, it follows of from this colony; that between three and four hun- f 
courſe, that they muſt employ an infinite number of dred ſhips are employed in this trade, and upwards ot 5 
hands to provide thele. For it is generally known, 4000 ſeamen. It we take things upon this foot, then p 
that theſe de inands muſt be ſupplied from thoſe han- the 100,000 hogſheads of tobacco will produce about l 
dicrafts and mechanics that have moſt hands in their the ſum at which we have fixed the produce of thi; 4 
ſervice, ſuch as weavers, ſhoe-makers, hatters, iron- colony to the nation: but it may be ſaid, that if we h 
mongers, turners, joiners, taylors, cutlers, ſiniths, ba- take tobacco for the commodities and manufaciures r 
bers, bre wers, rope-makers, hoſiers, and indeed all that we ſend to Virginia, it differs very widely from . 
the mechanics in Britain, their manufactures being an annuity, and that, inſtead of receiving 1, 200, cool. p 
good merchandize in Virginia, The commodities from the perſons inhabiting this plantatiog, we return Sf 
{ent thither, beſides linen, ſilks, India goods, wine, them the moſt valuable things we have, for 60,000,0c0 wy 
and other foreign manufactures, are cloth, coarſe and pounds of tobacco, which in itlelf is no neceſſary of ry 
fine ſerges, ſtuffs, bays, hats, and all forts of haber- life, and which we might very well do without. Bur, " 
daſhers ware; hoes, bills, axes, nails, adzes, and other to ſolve this difficulty, let us conſider that tobacco was 85 
iron ware; cloaths ready made, kuives, biſcuit, flour, in uſe amongſt us 22 before it was cultivated, or at 3 
ſtockings, ſhoes, caps for ſervants, Cc. leaſt brought to perfection, as appears by king James l. = 
But if they employ thele people, they muſt feed writing a book againſt it; what we uſed came hither 15 
them likewiſe, and pay them their wages; and not from Brazil, or from the Spaniſh plantations, and was * 
only them, but thoſe who take the pains to go be- actually fold here from four to 178. a pound. In caſe * 
tween the planters and theſe workmen; by which the conſumption of tobacco had become equal to what 8 
we mean the agents, merchants, or factors, who, it is now, and we had been furniſhed with it by fo- Fan 
tho' fewer in number, yet have their ſervants and de- doe pack. it would have carried off all our commudities ke 
pendents, who, from the nature of their employments, and manufactures into the bargain; but ſuppole it had 5 
expect to be paid at a better rate. Neither is this fallen to 58. a pound only, this alone would have coll a 
all: for when things are made and brought to the fac- us ſeven millions either in goods or in money. At 55. 11 
tor, they muſt be put into the hands of a new ſet of a pound indeed, tobacco could not have grown into mil 
people, who are to be paid for the carriage of them. general uſe, but into frequent and common ule it yay 
So that the muſt common capacity may underſtand would have grown ; and therefore it muſt have col: * 
how the labour of every head in any plantation muſt us a great deal; whence it may be juſtly inferred, . * 
be worth four times as much to the community of his that our home cenſumption is a ſaving of as much as 1 
mother- country as if he wrought at home; for if he the value amounts to. Beſides this, we export annually 411 
ſpends ſo much, and pays for what he has, both of 40,000 hogſheads, which produces us generally 300,000 * 
which are undeniable, his labour muſt produce ſo much. pounds, the neit annual income of one commodity * 
This ſhews the benefit of plantations to their mother- brought over from one of our colonies. G 
country, and how much regard and reſpect is due All the other colonies, ſettlements, and eftabliſh- by 1 
from thoſe who manage the affairs of the mother- ments, which we have in different parts of the world, the 
country, to thoſe who live and labour for her in the contribute in like manner, but in diffezent proportions, . 
plantations. But becauſe it is not impoſſible we may to take off the commodities and manufactures, to em- 1 
err a little in the meaſure of theſe computations, we ploy the people, to increaſe the ſhipping, and to ex- * 
ſhall lay it down as a thing certainly to be depended tend the trade of this nation; and with this ſingular and 
upon, that every white perſon in Virginia, one with and valuable advantage, that ſo long as we behave to- nd 
another, is worth to this nation 101. which will make wards them with the duty and tenderneſs of a parent, publi 
the value of the whole plantation equal to an annuity it is ſimply impoſſible that this trade ſhould fail us, or drain 
of 1,200,000]. to Great Britain. that we ſhould loſe any part of our plantation com- "ag 
In order to ſliew how this ſum, or at leaſt the merce. We have already ſhown, how the commodi- — 
greateſt part of it, is received, We muſt conſider that ties We have from thence, become, when wrought, to for f 
the trade of Virginia, as well as that of Maryland, all intents and purpoſes, our own manufactures ; lo to pa 
conſiſts almoſt entirely of tobacco: ſor though the that the people in the colonies, and their ſlaves, for pi 
country would produce ſeveral excellent commodities where they have ſlaves, undergo all the drudgery ſtre 
fit for trade, yet the planters are fo wholly bent on and labour, while we ſubſiſt our own people by the of & 
planting tobacco, that they ſeem to have laid aſide all manufacture of their commodities, and draw from indio, 
thoughts of other improvements. This trade is brought thence annually immenſe profits, in Which the peopł and 2 
to ſuch perfection, that the Virginia tobacco, eſpeci- of the plantations have no ſhare whatſoever. Such are infinit 
ally the ſweet · ſcented, which grows on York river, is the prerogatives of a mother- country, and ſuch and ſo wher, 
reckoned the beſt in the world, and what is generally great the benefits ſhe reaps by being ſo! and þ 
vended in Britain for the home-conſumption: the o- Atter having thus examined into the reaſon of the empleo 
ther ſorts, called Oronoac, and that of Maryland, are thing, let us next aſk, What was the condition of thts doe 
hotter in the mouth ; but they turn to as good account, country before ws had any plantations ? The anſwer pe 
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drawn ſrom hiſtory and obſervation miſt be to this 
effect: At the time queenjElizabeth entered upon the 

yernment, the cuſtoms produced 36,0901. a- year; 
it the reſtoration, they were lett to farm for 400,000], 
and produced conſiderably above double that ſum be- 
fore the revolution. The people of London, before 


olony* 


computed at about 100,000 : at the death of queen 
Elizabeth, they were increaſed to 150,000 ; and are 
now about ſix times that number. In thoſe days we 
had not only our naval ſtores, but our ſhips, from onr 
neighbours. Germany furniſhed us with all things 
made of metal, even ro nails: wine, paper, linen, and 
a thouſand other things, came from France. Portu- 
gal furniſhed us with ſugars; all the produce of Ame- 
rica was poured upon us from Spain ;- and the Vene- 
tians and Genoeſe retailed to us the commodities of 
the Eaſt Indies at their own price. In ſhort, the le- 
gal intereſt of money was 12 per cent. and the com- 
mon price of our land 10 or 12 years purchaſe. 
may add, that our manufactures were few, and thoſe 
but indifferent ; the number of Engliſh merchants very 
{mall ; and our ſhipping much inferior to what now 
belong to the northern colonies. Theſe are plain and 
certain facts. But, as ſoon as we began to extend our 
trade, and to make ſettlements abroad, the face of 
our affairs changed: the inhabitants of the metropo- 
lis were doubled by rhe end of rhe laſt period, and 
are again doubled before the end of this; our ſhipping 
increaſed in a ſtill greater proportion; we coined, 
within 20 years after that queen's death, about five 
millions at the Tower; in 20 years after that, ſeven ; 
and in the next 20 years, a + which are indubitable 
proofs that we had gained a prodigious balance of 
trade in our favour. . 
The next point to be conſidered is, What our con- 
dition has been ſince £ And with reſpect to this it may 
de boldly affirmed, that it has altered for the better, 
almoſt to a degree beyond credibility or computation. 
Our manufactures are prodigiouſly increaſed, chiefly 
by the demand for them in the plantations, where 
they at leaſt take off one half, and furniſh us with many 
valuable commodities for exportation. Inſtead of ta- 
king the quantities we were wont to do of goods from 
other nations, we actually export thoſe very goods, 
and ſometimes to the very lame nations. Sugar, rum, 
and tobacco, are the ſources of private wealth and 
public revenue, which would have been ſo many 
drains that would have beggared us, had they not 
been raiſed in our plantations. It is no longer in the 
power of the Ruſſians to make us pay what they pleaſe 
tor flax and hemp. The Swedes cannot compel us 
o pay their own price, and that too in ready money, 
for pitch and tar ; nor would it be in their, power to 
ſtreſs us, ſhould they attempr it, by raiſing the price 
of copper and iron. Logwood is ſunk 75 per cent.; 
indigo, and other dyeing materials, are in our power, 
and at moderate prices. In ſhort, the advantages are 
infinite that redound to us from our American empire; 
where we have at leaſt a million of Britiſh ſubjects, 
and between 1500 and 2000 fail of ſhips conſtantly 
employed. | 
Such have been the fruits, ſuch is the condition, 
el our plantations ; — or rather, ſuch, till of late, 
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we had any plantations, and but very little trade, were - 


Wwe 
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was their condition. The ſad reverſe that has ta- 
ken place is well known to all our readers. For us 
to depict it, would be a taſk equally ſuperfluous and 
painful. And as to what may be the iſſue of the un- 
happy conteſt, or what conſequences may finally en- 


Colony. 


ſue ; theſe can only be the ſubje& of our anxiety, of January 


our hopes or fears: for clouds and darkneſs as yet 
reſt upon the proſpect. 

The hiſtory of the Britiſh colonies, however, ſhows, 
that when colonifts become numerous and opulent, 
it is very difficult to retain them in proper ſubjection 
to the parent ſtate. It becomes then a queſtion not 
very eaſily anſwered, how far they are entitled to 
the rights they had as inhabitants of the mother-coun- 
try, or how far they are bound by its laws ? On this 
ſubje& Mr Blackſtone hath the following obſervations. 

% Plantations, or colonies in diſtant countries, are 
either ſuch where the lands are claimed by right of 
occupancy only, by finding them deſert and uncuhti- 
vated, and peopling them from the mother country; 
or where, when already cultivated, they have either 
been gained by conqueſt, or ceded to us by treaties. 
And both theſe rights are founded upon the law of na- 
ture, or at leaſt on that of nations. But there is a 
difference between theſe two ſpecies of colonies 
with reſpect to the laws by which they arc bound. 
For it hath been held, that if an uninhabited country 
be diſcovered and planted by Engliſh ſubjects, all the 
Engliſh laws then in being, which are the. doggy 
of every ſubject, are immediately there in force. But 
this muſt be underſtood with many and very great re- 
ſtrictions. Such coloniſts carry with them only fo much 
of the Engliſh law as is applicable to their own ſitua- 
tion, and the condition of, an infant colony; ſuch, for 
inftance, as the general rules of inheritance, and of 
protection from perſonal injuries. The artificial re- 
finements and diſtinctions incident to the property of a 
great and commercial people, rhe laws of policy and 
revenue (ſuch eſpecially as are enforced by penalties) 
the mode of maintenance for the eſtabliſhed clergy, 
the juriſdiction of ſpiritual courts, and a multitude of 
other proviſions, are neither neceſſary nor convenient 
for them, and therefore are not in force. What ſhall 
be admitted, and what rejected, at what times, and 
under what reſtrictions, muſt, in caſes of diſpute, be 
decided in the firſt inſtance by their own provincial 
judicature, ſubject to the reviſion and controul of the 
king in council; the whole of their conſtitution being 
alſo hable to be new-modelled and reformed by the 
general ſuperintending power of the legiſlature in the 
mother-country. But in conquered or ceded countries, 
that have already laws of their own, the king may m- 
deed alter and change thoſe laws ; bur, till he does 
actually change them, the ancient laws of the country 
remain, unleſs ſuch as are againſt the law of God, as 
in an infidel country. Our American plantations are 
principally of this latter ſort, being obtained in the laſt 
century, either by right of conqueſt and driving out 
the natives (with what natural juſtice I ſhall not ar 
preſent inquire), or by treaties. 
common law of England, as ſuch, has no allowance or 
authority there ; they heing no part of the mother 
conntry, but diſtinét (though dependent) dominions. 
They are ſubject, however, to the controul of the 

parliament ; 


Ard therefore, the 
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parliament ; though, (like Ireland, Mann, and the reſt,) ſeems to have been liquid pitch, which is the crude 


not bound by any acts of parliament, unleſs particu- 
larly named.” 

With reſpe& to their interior polity, our colonies 
are properly of three ſorts. - 1. Provincial eſtabliſh- 
ments, the conſtitutions of which depend on the re- 
ſpective commiſſions iſſued by the crown to the go- 
vernors, and the inſtructions which uſually accompany 


reſin of the pine brought from Colophon ; the other 
was called reſina frifta, and conſiſted only of the for- 
mer deprived of its humid parts. | 
COLOQUINTIDA, in botany. See Cucvnis, 
COLORATURA, in muſic, denotes all manner of 
variations, trillos, diminutions, Cc. ſerving to make 
a ſong agreeable. 


thoſe commiſſions ; under the authority of which, pro- COLORNO, a town of Italy, in the Parmazan, 
vincial aſſemblies are conſtituted, with the power of near the river Po, 8 miles from Parma. The duke 


making local ordinances not repugnant to the laws of of Parma has a pleaſure-houſe here, one of the moſt 


Britain. 2. Proprietary governments, granted out delightful ſeats in all Italy, and the gardens are very 
by the crown to individuals, in the nature of feuda- fine. E. Long. 9. 15. N. Lat. 44. 54- 

tory principalities, with all the inferior regalities, and COLOSSUS, a ſtatue of enormous or gigantic ſize, 
ſubordinate powers of legiſlation which formerly be- The molt eminent of this kind was the Coloſſus of 
longed to the owners of counties palatine : yer ſtill, Rhodes; a ſtatue of Apollo, ſo high, that ſhips paſſed 
with theſe expreſs conditions, that the ends for which with full ſails betwixt its legs. It was the workman- 
the grant was made be ſubſtantially purſued, and that ſhip of Chares, a diſciple of Lyſippus ; who ſpent 12 
nothing be attempted which may derogate from the years in making it: it was at length over thrown by 
ſovereignty of the mother-country. 3. Charter go- an earthquake, after having ſtood 1360 years. Its 
vernments, in the nature of civil corporations; with height was ſixſcore and ſix feet: there were few 
the power of making bye-laws for their own interior people could fathom its thumb, c. Some critics ob- 
regulation, not contrary to the laws of Britain; and ferve, that the Coleſſus of Rhodes gave its own name 
with ſuch rights and authorities as are ſpecially given to the people among whom it ſtood ; and that many, 
them in their ſeveral charters of incorporation. The at leaſt among the ancient poets, call the Rhodians, 
form of government, in moſt of them, is borrowed Col/cfſians ; hence they advance an opinion, that the 
from that of England. They have a governor named Coloſſians in ſcripture, to whom St Paul directs his 
by the king (or, in ſome proprietary colonies, by the epiſtle, are, in reality, the inhabitants of Rhodes. Of 
proprietor), who is repreſentative or deputy. They this ſentiment are Suidas, Calepine, Munſter, &c. 
have courts of juſtice of their own, from whole deciſions When the Saracens became poſſeſſed of the iſland, the 


an appeal lies to the king in council here in England. 
Their general aſſemblies, which are their houſe of 
commons, together with their council of ſtate, being 
their upper houſe, with the concurrence of the king, 
or his repreſentative the governor, make laws ſuited 
to their own emergencies. But it is particularly de- 
clared, by ſtat. 7 and 8 W. III. c. 22. that all laws, 
bye-laws, uſages and cuſtoms, which ſhall be in prac- 


tice in any of the plantations, repugnant to any law 


made or to be made in this kingdom relative to the 
{ſaid plantations ſhall be utterly void, and of none ef- 
fect. And, becauſe ſeveral of the colonies had claim- 
ed the ſole and excluſive right of impoſing taxes upon 
themſelves, the ſtatute 6 Geo. III. c. 12. expreſsly 
declares, that all his Majeſty's colonies in America, 
have been, are, and of right ought to be, ſubordinate 
to and dependent upon the imperial crown and par- 
liament of Great Britain ; who have full power and 


authority to make laws and ſtatutes of ſufficient vali- 
dity to bind the colonies and people of America, ſub- 


jects to the crown of Great Britain in all caſes what- 
ſoe ver. And the attempting to enforce this by other 
acts of Parliament, penalties, and at laſt by military 
power, gave rile, as is well known, to the preſent 
revolt of our colonies. 

COLOPHONY, in pharmacy, black reſin, or tur- 

ntine, boiled in water, and afterwards dried ; or, 
which is ſtill better, the caput mortuum remaining af- 
ter the diſtillation of the etherial oil, being further 
urged by a more intenſe and long continued fire. It 
receives its name of co/ophonia, from Colophon, a city 
of Ionia ; becauſe the beſt was formerly brought from 
thence. Two ſorts are mentioned in ancient writings ; 
tlie one dry, the other in a liquid form. The latter 


ſtatue was found proſtrate on the ground: they ſold 
it to a Jew, who loaded goo camels with the braſs. 

The baſis that ſupported it was a triangular figure, 
its extremities were ſuſtained with 60 pillars of 
marble. There was a winding-ſtair-caſe to go up to 
the top of it ; from whence one might diſcover Syria, 
and the ſhips that went into Egypt, in a great look- 
ing-glaſs, that was hung about the neck of the ſtatue, 
Among the antiquities of Rome, there are even 
famous Coliſſuſes : two of Jnpiter, as many of Apollo, 
one of Nero, one of Domitian, and one of the Sun, 

COLOSTRUM, the firſt milk of any animal after 
bringing forth young, called bec/tings.- It is remark- 
able that this milk is generally cathartic, and purges 
the meconium ; thus ſerving both as an aliment and 
medicine, | 

An emulſion prepared with turpentine diſſolved 
with the yolk of an egg, is ſometimes called by this 
name. | 

COLOSWAR, a large and celebrated town of 
Tranſylvania, where the ſenates have their meetings. 
It is fared on the river Samos in E. Long. 22. 45 
N. Lat. 46. 53. ee; 
COLOUR in phyſics, a property inherent in light, 
by which, according to the various ſizes of its parts, 
or from ſome other cauſe, it excites different vibr«- 
tions in the optic nerve ; which propagated to the 
ſenſorium, affect the mind with different ſenſations 
See CHROMATICS and OPTICS. 

Cor ous, in painting, is applied both to the drug, 
and to the tints produced by thoſe drugs variouwy 
mixed and applied. | F 

The principal colours uſed by painters are red ar 
white lead, or ceruſs; yellow and red ochres ; ever” 


kinds 
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lue and green aſhes, verdigreaſe, biſtre, bice, 
—5 — ultramarine : each of which, with 
their uſes, Cc. are to be found under their proper ar- 
61 theſe colours ſome are uſed tempered with gum- 
water; ſome ground with oil; others only in freſco; 

rs for miniature. 
—— reduce all the colours they ule under theſe 
two claſſes, of dark and light colours : dark colours 
are black, and all others that are obſcure and earthy, 
bre, bilkre, Cc. . 

: Under light colours are comprehended white, and 
all that approach neareſt to it. : 

Painters alſo diſtinguiſh colours into ſimple and mi- 

al. * 
" Under ſimple colours they rank all thoſe which are 
extracted from vegetables, and which will not bear 
the fire; as the yellow made of ſaffron, French ber- 
ries, lacca, and other tinctures extracted from flowers, 
uſed by limners, illuminers, Cc. 

The mineral colours are thoſe which being drawn 
from metals, &c. are able to bear the fire, and there- 
fore uſed by enamellers. Changeable and permanent 
colours is another diviſion, which, by ſome, is made of 
colours. 

Changeable colours are ſuch as depend on the ſitua- 
tion of the objects with reſpect to the eye, as that of 
a pigeon's neck, taffeties, &c. the firſt however be- 
ing attentively viewed by the microſcope, each fibre 
of the feathers appears compoſed of ſeveral little 
ſquares, alternately red and green, ſo that they are 
tixed colours. 

Water CoL.ouRs, are ſuch as are uſed in painting 
with gum-water, or ſize, without being mixed with 
oil. 

Incapacity of diſtinguiſhing CoL.ours. Of this ex- 
traordinary defect in viſion, we have the following 
inſtances in the philoſophical Tranſactions for 1777. 
One of the perſons lived at Maryport in Cumberland. 
The account was communicated by Mr Huddart to 
Dr Prieſtley, and is as follows.“ His name was 
Harris, by trade a fhoe-maker. I had often heard 
[rom others, that he could diſcern the form and mag- 
nitude of all objects very diſtinctly, but could not di- 
ſtinguiſn colours. This report having excited my cu- 
rolity, I converſed with him frequently on the ſub- 
ect. The account he gave was this: That he had rea- 
lon to believe other perſons ſaw ſomething in objects 
which he could not ſee; that their language ſeemed 
o mark qualities with preciſion and confidence, which 
he could only gueſs at with heſitation, and frequently 
vith error. His firſt ſuſpicion of this aroſe when he 
as about four years old. Having by accident found 
the ſtreet a child's ſtocking, he carried it to a neigh-. 
Huring houſe to inquire for the owner : he obſerved 
ue people called it a red ſtocking, though he did not 
underſtand why they gave it that denomination, as 
© himſelf thought it completely deſcribed by being 
called a ſtocking. This circumſtance, however, re- 
aned in his memory, and, together with ſubſequent 

led him to the knowledge of his defect. 


"ervations, 
1 alſo obſerved, that when young, other chil- 
01. III. 
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| kinds of earth, umbre, orpiment, lamp-black, burnt 
— ivory, black lead, cinnabar or vermilion, gamboge, - 
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ed difference of colour, though he could only diſtin- 
guiſh them from the leaves by the difference of their 
ſize and ſhape. He obſerved alſo, that by means of 
this difference of colour they could ſee the cherries at 
a greater diſtance than he could, though he could ſee 
other objects at as great. a diſtance as they, that is, 
where the ſight was not aſſiſted by the colour. Large 
objects he could ſee as well as other perſons; and 
even the ſmaller ones if they were not enveloped in 
other things, as in the caſe of cherries among the 
leaves. 

* I believe he could never do more than gueſs the 
name of any colour; yet he could diſtinguiſh white from 
black, or black from any light or bright colour. Dove 
or ſtraw colour he called white, and different colours he 
frequently called by the ſame name, yet he could diſ- 
cern a difference between them when placed toge- 
ther. In general, colours of an equal degree ot 
brightneſs, however they might otherwiſe ditfer, he 
contounded together, Yet a ſtriped ribbon he could 
diſtinguiſh from a plain one; but he could not tell 
what the colours were with any tolerable exactneſs. 
Dark colours, in general, he often miſtook for black; 
but never imagined white to be a dark colour, nor 
dark to be a white colour. 

He was an intelligent man, and very deſirous of 
underſtanding the nature of light and colours ; for 
which end he had attended a courſe of lectures in 
natural philoſophy. 

He had two brothers in the fame circumſtances 
as to ſight ; and two other brothers and ſiſters, who, 
as well as their parents, had nothing of this defect. 

« One of the firſt mentioned brothers, who is now 
living, I met with at Dublin, and wiſhed to try his 
capacity to diſtinguiſh the colours in a priſm ; but not 
having one by me, I atked him, whether he had ever 
ſeen a rain-bow ? he replied, He had often, and could 
diſtinguiſh the different colours ; meaning only, that it 
was compoſed of different colours, for he could not 
tell what they were. 

then procured, and ſhewed him a piece of rib- 
bon : he immediately, and without any difficulty, pro- 
nounced it a ſtriped, and not a plain, ribbon. He 
then attempted to name the different ſtripes: the ſe- 
veral ſtripes of white he uniformly and without heſi- 
tation called white: the four black ſtripes he was de- 
ceived in ; for three of them he thought brown, 
though they were exactly of the ſame ſhade with the 
other, which he properly called black. He ſpoke, 
however, with diffidence, as to all thoſe ſtripes; and 
it muſt be owned, that the black was not very di- 
ſtinct: the light green he called yellow; but he was 
not very poſitive : he ſaid, “ I think this is what yon 
call yellow.” The middle ſtripe, which had a flight 
tinge of red, he called a fort of blue. Bur he was 
moſt of all deceived by the orange colour ; of this he 
ſpoke very confidently, ſaying, “ this is the colour of 
I alſo ſhewed him a great va- 
riety of ribbons, the colour of which he ſometimes 
named Tightly, and ſometimes as differently as poſ- 
{ible from the true colours. . 

« I aſked him, whether he imagined it poſſible for 
all the various colours he ſaw to be mere difference of 
12 H 
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dren could diſcern cherries on a tree, by ſome pretend- Colour. 
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light and ſhade; and that all colours could be compo- 
ſed of theſe two mixtures only ? With ſome heſitation 
he replied, No, he did imagine there was ſome other 
difference. 

It is proper to add, that the experiment of the 
ſtriped ribbon was made in the day-time, and in a 
good light.“ 

Colours for ſtaining different kinds of Stones. See 
CHEMISTRY, no 197, | 

CoLouR, in dyeing. See DYEING. 

Co lou of Plants, is an attribute found to be very 
variable; Different colours are obſerved, not only in 
different individuals of the ſame ſpecies, but likewile in 
different parts of the ſame individual. Thus, marvel 
of Peru, and ſweet-William, have frequently petals of 
different colours on the ſame plant. Three or four 
different colours are frequently found upon the ſame 
leaf or flower; as on the leaves of the amaran- 
thus, tricolor, and the flowers of the tulip, auricula, 
three-coloured violet, and others. To produce the 
moſt beautiful and ſtriking variety of colours in ſuch 
flowers, is the principal delight and buſineſs of the 
floriſt. ' 

The primitive colours, and their intermediate ſhades 
or gradations enumerated by botaniſts, are as follow. 


Water-colour, hy alinus. 
WHITE, 

Lead-colour, cinereus. 
BLACK, niger. 

Brown, fuſcus. 

Pitch-black, ater. * 
YELLOW, /uteus. 

Straw-colour, flavus. 

Flame-colour, fulvus. 

Iron-colour, g:/vus. 
ASD. 

Fleſh- colour, incarnatus. 

Scarlet, Coccineus, 
PURPLE. 

Violet-colour, cerulco-purpurenus. 
BLUE, ceruleus. 
GREEN. 
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to blue in pimpernel. Blue is changed into white in 
bell-flower, greek-valerian, bindweed, columbine 
violet, vetch, milk-wort, goat's rue, viper's bugloſs 
comfrey, borrage, hyſſop, dragon's-head, ſcabions. 
blue-bottle, and ſuccory. Blue is changed into yellow 
in crocus. Yellow paſſes eaſily into white in melilot 
agrimony, mullein, tulip, b/attaria, or moth-mullein. 
and corn marigold. White 1s changed into purple a 
wood-forrel, thorn-apple, peaſe, and daily. 

Although plants are ſometimes obſerved to change 
their colour upon being moiſtened with coloured juices, 
yet that quality in vegetables ſeems not ſo much 
owing to the nature of their nouriſhment, as to the ac. 
tion of the internal and external air, heat, light, and 
the primitive organiſation of the parts, In ſupport 
of this opinion, we may obſerve with Dr Grew, that 
there is a far leſs variety in the colours of roots than 
of the other parts of the plant, the pulp, within the 
ſkin, being uſually white, ſometimes yellow, rarely 
red. That this effect is produced by their ſmall in- 
tercourſe with the external air appears from this cir- 
cumſtance, that the upper parts of roots, when they 
happen to ſtand naked above the ground, are often. 
dyed with ſeveral colours: thus the tops of ſorrel 
roots turn red; thoſe of turnips, mullein, and radiſhes, 
purple; and many others green: whilſt thoſe paris 
of the ſame roots which lie more under ground are 
commonly white. The green colour is ſo proper to 
leaves, that many, as thoſe of ſage, the young ſprouts 
of St John's wort, and others which are reddiſh when 
in the bud, acquire a perfect green upon being fully 
expanded. In like manner, the leaves of the ſea - ſide 
grape, folygonum, which when young are entirely 
red, become, as they advance in growth, perfeCtly 
green, except the middle and tranſverſe ribs, which 
retain their former colour. 

As flowers gradually open and are expoſed to the 
air, they throw off their old colour, and acquire a new 
one. In fact, no flower has its proper colour till it is 
fully expanded. Thus the purple ſtock-julyflowers 
are white, or pale in the bud. In like manner ba- 
chelor's buttons, blue-bottle, poppy, red daiſies, and 


Theſe colours ſeem to be appropriated to particular many other flowers, though of divers colours when 
parts of the plant. Thus, white 1s moſt common in blown, arc all white in the bud. Nay, many flowers 


roots, ſweet berries, and the petals of ſpring flowers. 


change their colours thrice ſucceſſively ; thus, the very 


Water- colour, in the filaments and ſtyles. Black, in young buds of lady's looking-glaſs, bugloſs, and the like, 
the roots and ſeeds; rarely in the ſeed-veſſel, and are all white; the larger buds purple, or murrey ; and 


ſcarce ever to be found in the petals. Yellow is fre- 
quent in the antheræ or tops of the ſtamina ; as like- 


the open flowers blue. 8 
With reſpect to the colours of the juices of plants 


wiſe in the petals of autumnal flowers, and the com- we may obſerve, that moſt reſinous gums are tinctu- 
pound ligulated flowers of Linnzus. Red is common red; ſome, however, are limpid ; that which drops 


in the petals of ſummer flowers, and in the acid fruits. 


from the domeſtic pine is clear as rock-water. The 


Blue and violet-colour, in the petals. Green, in the milk of ſome plants is pale, as in burdock ; of others 
leaves and calix, but rarely in the petals. In the in- white, as in dandelion, euphorbium, and ſcorzonera; 
terchanging of colours, which in plants is found to and of others yellow, as in lovage, and greater po 
depend upon differences in heat, climate, ſoil and cul- landine. Moſt mucilages have little colour, taſte 0 
ture, a fort of elective attraction is obſerved to take ſmell. Of all the colours above enumerated, green 
place. Thus, red is more eaſily changed into white is the moſt common to plants, black the moſt rare- 


and blue; blue into white and yellow ; yellow into 


Colour being a quality in plants ſo apt to changes 


white; and white into purple. A red colour is often ought never to be employed in diſtinguiſhing ”m 
changed into a white, in the flowers of heath, mother ſpecies. Theſe ought to be characteriſed from ae 
of thyme, betony, pink, viſcous campion, cucubalus, cumſtances not liable to alteration by culture 2 
trefoil, orchis, fox-glove, thiſtle, cudweed, ſaw- wort, accidents. The ſame inconſtancy of colour obſer 1 
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in the flowers, is likewile to be found in the other 
; of plants. Berries frequently change from green 
to red, and from red to white, Even in ripe fruits, 


periment, A yellow colour generally indicates a bitter Colour. 
taſte ; as in gentian, aloe, celandine, turmeric, and other 


yellow flowers. Red indicates an acid or four taſte ; 
the colour, whether white, red, or blue, is apt to vary; as in cranberries, barberries, currants, raſp-berries, 


particularly in apple, pear, plumb, and cherry trees. mulberries, cherries ; rhe fruit of the roſe, ſea- buck- 
Seeds are more conſtant in point of colour than the thorn, and ſervice- tree. Herbs that turn red towards 
veſſel which contains them. In the ſeeds, however, autumn, have likewile a ſour taſte ; as ſorrel, wood- 
of the poppy, Oats, Pea, bean, and kidney-bean, va- ſorrol, and bloody - dock. Green indicates a crude al- 
riations are frequently obſerved. The root too, al- kaline taſte, as in leaves and unripe fruits. A pale 
though not remarkably ſubject to change, is found to colour denotes an inſipid taſte, as in endive, aſparagus, 
vary in ſome ſpecies of carrot and radiſh. Leaves and letruce. White promiſes a {weet, luſcious taite ; 
frequently become ſpotted, as in a {pecies of orchis, as in white currants, and plumbs, {weet apples, &c. 
hawk-weed, ranunculus, knot-graſs, and lettuce ; but Laſtly, black indicates a harſh, nauſeous, diſagreeable 
ſeldom relinquiſh their green colour altogether. Thoſe taſte ; as in the berries of deadly night-ſhade, myrtle- 
of ſome {pecies of amaranthus, or flower - gentle, are leaved ſumach, herb- chriſtopher and others; many 
beautifully coloured. The ſpots that appear on the of which are not only unpleaſant to the taſte, but per- 
ſurface of the leaves are of different colours, liable to nicious, and deadly in their effects. 
vary, and not ſeldom diſappear altogether. The To be aſcertained of the acid or alkaline property 
leaves of officinal lung-wort, and ſome ſpecies of ſow- of any plant, expreſs ſome of the juice, and rub it up- 
bread, ſorrel, trefoil, and ranunculus, are covered with on a piece of blue paper; which, if the plant in que- 
white (pots, Thoſe of dog's- tooth violet, with purple ſtion is of an acid nature, will turn red; it of an al- 
and white. Thoſe of ſeveral ſpecies of ranunculus, kaline, green. For the methods of extracting colours 
and orchis, and a kind of knot-graſs called by Tourne- from the different parts of plants, ſee the article 
fort perſicaria ferrume quinum referens, with black and Coro urR-Making. | : 
purple, Thoſe of amaranthus, tricolor, with green, CorovuR of the Human Species, Difference of, Few 
red and yellow. Thoſe of ranunculus acris, and a queſtions in philoſophy have engaged the attention of 
gu of bog-bean, with red or purple. The under naturaliſts more than the diverſities among the human 
urface of the leaves of ſome ſpecies of pimpernel ſpecies, among which that of colour is the moſt re- 
and the ſea-plantain is marked with a number of dots markable. The great differences in this reſpect have 
or points; a white line runs through the leaves of given occaſion to ſeveral authors to aſſert, that the 
Indian reed, black-berried heath, and a ſpecies of ca- whole human race have not ſprung from one original ; 
nary graſs: and the margin or brim of the leaf, in but that as many different ſpecies of men were at firſt 
ſome ſpecies of box, honey-ſuckle, ground-ivy, and created, as there are now different colours to be found 
the ever-green oak, is of a ſilver- white colour. The among them. Under the article AMERICA, n? 42— 
whole plant is often found to aſſume a colour that is $53. we have ſhewn that all the arguments which can be 
unnatural or foreign to it. The varieties in ſome brought for ſpecific differences among mankind, whe- 
2 of eryngo, mug wort, orrach, amaranthus, pur- ther drawn from a difference of colour, ſtature, or 
ne, and lettuce, furniſh examples. difpoſition, muſt neceſſarily be inconcluſive. It re- 
Such being the inconſtancy of colour in all the parts mains, however, a matter of no ſmall difficulty to ac- 
of the plant, ſpecific names derived from that quality count for the remarkable variations of colour that are 


are, very properly, by Linnæus, deemed erroneous ; to be found among different nations. On this ſubject 
whether they reſpect the colour of the flower, fruit, 


or 


Dr Hunter hath publiſhed a theſis, in which he conſi- 
ſeeds, root, leaves, or expreſs in general the beauty ders the matter more accurately than hath commonly 
en or deformity of the entire plant, with a particular been done, and determines abſolutely againſt any ſpe- 
rs view to that circumſtance. Of this impropriety com- cific difference among mankind, He introduces his + 
ry mitted by former botaniſts, Linnzus himſelf is not al- ſubject by obſerving, that when the queſtion has been iS 88 
ke, ways guiltleſs. Thus the two ſpecies of ſarracena, agitated, whether all the human race conſtitute only 14 
nd or the ſide- ſaddle flower, are diſtinguiſhed by the co- one ſpecies or not, much confuſion has ariſen from the 1 . 
bur of their petals into the yellow and purple ſarra- ſenſe in which the term /þecies has been adopted. He — 11 
nts, dena; although the ſhapes and figure of the leaves therefore thinks it neceſſary to ſer out with a defini- 4 
Au- WHorded much more conſtant as well as ſtriking tion of the term. He includes under the ſame ſpecies 1 
ops characters. The ſame may be ſaid of his lupinus all thoſe animals which produce iſſue capable of propa- 1 
The us, and luteus; reſeda alba, glauca, and lutea ; gating others reſembling the original ſtock from $93 1 
hers ugelica atro-purpurea ; dictamnus albus ; lamium al- whence they ſprung. This definition he illuſtrates by 11 
era; um ; ſelago coccinea ; ſida alba; paſſiflora rubra, having recourſe to the human ſpecies as an example. Fw 
ce- Mea, incarnata, and cœrulea; and of many others, And in this ſenſe of the term he concludes, that all of 1 F: 
e or » Which the ſpecific name is derived from a charac- them are to be conſidered as belonging to the ſame 14 
reen 15 or quality that is ſo liable to vary in the ſame ſpecies. And as, in the caſe of plants, one ſpecies 4 
e. Pecles. | comprehends ſeveral varieties depending upon climate, 14 
ange, , me ſhall conclude this article with obſerving, that ſoil, culture, and ſimilar accidents ; ſo he conſiders the 
their 1 all ſenſible qualities, colour is the leaſt uſeful in in- diverſities of the human race to be merely varieties 
n cl 2 the virtues and powers of vegetables. The of the ſame ſpecies, produced by natural cauſes. Of 
m_ "Owing general poſitions on this ſübjeck are laid down the different colours obſervable among mankind, he 
erve 


mnzus, and ſeem ſufficiently confirmed by ex- gives the following view: 
12 H 2 BLAck. 
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BLack. Africans under the line. 

Inhabitants of New Guinea. 
Inhabitants of New Holland. 
SwWARTHY. The Moors in the northern parts 

of Africa. 

The Hottentots in the ſouthern 
parts of it. | 
CoPPER-COLOURED. The Eaſt Indians. 
ReD-coLoUVRED. The Americans: 
BRowN-COLOURED., Tartars. 

Perſians. 

Arabs. 

Africans on the coaſt of 

the Mediterranean. 

Chineſe. 

BROWN Ish. The inhabitants of the ſouthern 

parts of Europe ; as 
Sicilians, 
Abyſſinians, 
Spaniards, 
Turks, and likewiſe the Samoie- 
des and Laplanders. 
WHITE. Moſt of the European nations ; as 
Swedes, 
Danes, 
Engliſh, 
Germans, 
Poles, Oc. 
Kabardinſki, 
_ Georgians, 
Inhabitants of the iſlands in the Paci- 
hc Ocean. 


In attempting toanveſtigate the cauſes of theſe dif- 
ferences, our author obſerves, that there can be no 
diſpute of the ſeat of colour being placed in the ſkin ; 
that it is not even extenced over the whole of this, 
but confined to that part named the cuticle, conſiſting 
of the epidermis and reticulum ; and that it chiefly 
occupies the latter of theſe. The cuticle is much 
th.cker and harder in black people than in white ones; 
the reticulum in the latter being a thin mucus, in the 
former a thick membrane. He concludes that this 
{eat of colour in whites is tranſparent, and either to- 
tally deprived of veſſels, or only furniſhed with very 
few ; as the yellow colour appearing in jaundice va- 
niſhes on the cauſe of the diſeaſe being removed; 
which is not the caſe with ſtains in the cuticle from 
gunpowder, or fimilar cauſes, He next points out 
three cauſes deſtroying the pellucidity of the cuticle, 
giving it a brown colour, and rendering it thicker. 
Theſe are, acceſs of air, naſtineſs, and the heat of the 
tun. The influence of each of theſe he proves by 
many examples ; and from theſe he is inclined to con- 
lider the laſt as by much the moſt powerful. If, how- 
ever, it be admitted that theſe cauſes have this effect, 
he thinks that all the diverſity of colour which is to 
be oblerved among mankind, may be thus accounted 
tor. He remarks, that all the inhabitants of the tor- 
rid zone incline more or leſs to a black colour. When 
we obſerve the differences which occur amongſt them, 
we mult at the ſame time remember, that a black co- 
jour is not referred to heat alone, but to the other 
cauſes alſo : and when we attend to the diverſity of 
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temperature that occurs even in the torrid zone, 
exiſtence of a white nation there would by no means 
deſtroy the argument. He is farther of opinion, that 
the exiſtence of a brown colour, and of conſiderable 
varieties from white, in the northern and coldeſt 

of Europe, may very eaſily be explained. This he 
accounts for from the manner of life of the inhabitants 
by which they are either expoſed to the inclemen 
of the air, or to conſtant naſtineſs from ſmoky houſes. 

Having thus attempted to account, from natural 
cauſes, for the varieties which occur among mankind 
with reſpect to colour, our author obſerves, that, to all 
this reaſoning, an objection will naturally be made, 
from conſidering that infants bring theſe marks into 
the world along with them, before they can be expo- 
ſed to any ſuch canſes. Dr Hunter imagines, how- 
ever, that this may readily be explained upon the 
ſuppoſition that many peculiarities acquired by parents 
are tranſmitted to their poſterity ; and of this, he 
thinks, no one can entertain the leaſt doubt who at- 
tends to hereditary diſeaſes. Thus, gout, ſcrophula, 
mania, and many other affections, although at firſt in- 
duced by particular accidents, will continue to affect 
families for many generations.. In the ſame manner, 
a parent expoſed to cauſes deſtroying the natural 
whiteneſs of his complexion, will beget {warthy chil- 
dren ; and the ſame cauſes continuing to operate up- 
on the ſon, the blackneſs will be increaſed. Thus all 
the different ſhades may have been at firſt induced, 
and afterwards continued, | 

CoLouk, in heraldry. The colours generally uſed 
in heraldry are red, blue, black, green and purple, 
which the heralds call gules, azure, fable, vert or ſi- 
nople, and purpure; tenne or tawny, and ſanguine, 
are not ſo common : as to yellow and white, called 
or, and argent, they are metals, not colours. ; 

The metals and colours are ſometimes expreſſed in 
blazon by the names of precious ſtones, and ſometimes 
by thoſe of planets or ſtars. See BLAZONING. 

Oenomaus is ſaid to have firſt invented the diftinc- 
tion of colours, to diſtinguiſh the gundillz of comba- 
tants of the Circenſian games; the green for thoſe 
who repreſented the earth, and blue for thoſe who re- 
preſented the ſea. 

Cor ous, in the military art, include the banners, 
flags, enſigns, Cc. of all kinds, borne in the army or 
fleet. See FLAC, and STANDARD. 

Corouks, in the Latin and Greek churches, are 
uſed to diſtinguiſh ſeveral myſteries and feaſts, cele- 
brated therein. ; 

Five colours only are regularly admitted into the 
Latin church; thele are white, green, red, violet, 
and black: the white is for the myſteries of our da- 
viour, the feaſts of the virgin, thoſe of the angels 
ſaints, and confeſſors; the red is for the myſteries 
and ſolemnities of the holy ſacrament, the feaſts of the 
apoſtles and martyrs ; the green for the time betwee® 
pentecoſt and advent, and from epiphany to N 
ſima; the violet in advent and Chriſtmas, in . 
rogations, & c. and in votive maſſes in time of = 
laſtly, the black is for the dead, and the ceremon! 
thereto belonging. : ſ 

In the Greek church, the uſe of colours 15 almo 


f ek 
aboliſhed, as well as among us; red was, in the Gre 
hy church, 
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elour- church, the colour for Chriſtmas, and the dead, as 
making black among us. 
—— 7 Coiouk ſirangers goods, is when a freeman al- 
lows a foreigner to enter goods at the cuſtom-houſe 
in his name. 

Corour-Matking, the art of preparing the diffe- 
rent kinds of colours uſed in painting. a ; 

This art properly belongs to chemiſtry ; and is one 
of the moſt curious, though leaſt underitood, parts of 
it, The principles on which colour-making depends 
are entirely different from tioſe on which the theory 
of other parts of chemiſtry is founded ; and the prac- 
tical part being in the hands of thoſe who find it their 
intereſt to conceal their methods as much as poſſible, 
it thence happens, that there is not only no diſtinct 
theory of this art, but ſcarce a ſingle good receipt for 
making any one colour hath ever appeared, 
of The firſt general diviſion of colours is into opaque 
ours in» and tranſparent. By the firſt are meant ſuch colours 
epzque as, when laid over paper, wood, &c. cover them fully 
an- ſo as to efface any other painting or ſtain that might 
i. have been there before; the others are of ſuch a na- 
ture as to leave the ground on which they are laid, 
viſible through them. Of the firſt kind are white- 
lead, red-lead, vermilion, &c. of the latter kind are 

2 the colours uſed for illuminating maps, &c. 
und na- Another diviſion is into oil-colours, and water-co- 
colours. ours; by which is meant ſuch as are appropriated to 
painting in oil, and in water. Moſt of thoſe which 
are proper for painting in water, are alſo proper for 
being uſed in oil. There is, however, this remark- 
able difference betwixt colours when mixed with wa- 
ter and with oil, that ſuch as are quite opaque in wa- 
ter, will become perfectly tranſparent in oil. Thus, 
blue verditer, though exceedingly opaque in water, 
if ground with oil, ſeems totally to diſſolve, and will 
become very tranſparent. The ſame thing happens 
to ſuch colours as have for their baſis the calx of tin, 
alabaſter, or calcareous earth. The moſt perfectly 
opaque colours in oil are ſuch as have lead, mercury, 
or iron, for their baſis : to the latter, however, Pruſ- 
ſian blue is an exception ; for though the baſis of that 
colour is iron, it proves quite tranſparent when ground 
with oil. In water-colours, thoſe prepared from me- 
tals, Pruſſian blue alone excepted, are always opaque 
irom vegetables or animals, tranſparent. Coals, how- 
ever, whether vegetable or animal, are opaque both 
; Mm water and oil. 
. and Colours again may be conſidered as either ſimple or 
Lad compound. The ſimple ones are ſuch as require no- 

thing to be ſuperadded to them, in order to make a 

full ſtrong colour, without regarding whether they are 
formed of many or few ingredients; and in this view, 
wite-lead, red-lead, vermilion, calces of iron, Cc. 
are ſimple colours. The compound ones are formed 
by the union of two or more colouring ſubſtances ; as 
blue and yellow united together to form a green, red 
and yellow to form an orange, a white earth or calx 
with the red colour of cochineal or brazil, to form a 
ake, Fc. and thus, car mine, lake, roſe- pink, Dutch- 
pink, Engliſn- pink, Cc. are compound colours. 
The laſt and moſt important diviſion of colours is 
mo true and falſe. By the former are meant thoſe 
lich retain their colour under every poſlible variety 
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of circumſtances, without fading in the leaſt : the others Colour- 
are ſuch as do not; but either loſe-their colour alto- making. 
gether, or change to ſome other. What is chiefly apt 
to affect colours, is their being expoſed to the ſun in 
ſummer, and to the cold air in winter ; but to this 
there 1s one exception, viz. white-lead, which, when 
ground with oil, retains its whiteneſs if expoſed to the 
weather, but degenerates into a browniſh or yellowiſh 
colour if cloſe kept. In water this ſubſtance is very 
apt to loſe its colour, whether expoſed to the air or 
not. The great deſideratum in colour-making is to 
produce the firſt kind of colours, viz. ſuch as will not 
fade by expoſure to the weather; and indeed it is 
to be regretted, that the moſt beautiful are in general 
the leaſt permanent. It may, for the moſt part, how- 
ever, be expected, that the more ſimple any colour 
is, the leſs liable will it be to change upon expoſure 
to the air. 

The great difficulty of knowing a priori whether a 
colour will fade 'or not, is owing to our ignorance con- 
cerning the nature of colouring ſubſtances. With all 
our diladvantages, however, we may obſerve, that 
whatever change of colour is produced in any ſubſtance 
by expoſure to the ſun and air, that colour to which 
it changes will bid fair for being permanent, and 
therefore ought to be employed where it can be done. 5 
Of theſe changes, the inſtances are but very rare. Tnſtances of 
One is in the purple of the ancients, which aſſumed colours pro- 
its colour by expoſure to the ſun, and conſequently _ by 
was exceedingly permanent. Another is in the ſolu- f End 
tion of filver, which, being mixed with chalk, the air. 
precipitate turns to purpliſh black where it is expoſed 
to the ſun. A third is in ſolutions of indigo by alka- 
line ſubſtances, which conſtantly appear green till ex- 
poſed to the air by ſpreading them very thin, upon 
which they become almoſt inſtantaneouſly blue, and 6 
continue ſo ever after. Sometimes, though {till more By the mix- 
rarely, a very remarkable change of colour happens, ture of two 
upon mixing two vegetable juices together. Almoſt Y egetable 
the only inftance of this we have on the authority of !UCes. 
Mr George Forſter, who informs us that the inhabi- 
tants of Otaheite dye their cloth of-a crimfon-colour, 
by mixing together the yellow juice of a {mall ſpecies 
of fig, with the greeniſh juice of a kind of fern. But 
the moſt remarkable alterations of colour are effected 
by different metallic and faline ſolutions mixed with 
certain animal or vegetable ſubſtances; and with 
theſe the coluur-maker will be principally converſant. 7 

It is a common obſervation in chemiſtry, that acids Effects of 
mixed with blue vegetable juices turn them red, and acids and 
alkalies, green. It is equally certain, though not ſo alkalies on 
generally known, that acids of all kinds generally tend n. 
to heighten red colours, ſo as to make them approach 
to the ſcarlet or true crimſon; and alkalies to darken, 
or make them approach to blue or purple. Mixed 
with yellow colours, acids allo univerſally tend to 
brighten the yellow ; and alkalies to turn it to an 
orange, and make it become more dull. But though 
this is very generally the caſe, we are not to expect 
that all acids are equally powerful in this re{pe&t. The 
nitrous acid is found to heighten the moſt of any, and 
the marine acid the leaſt of the mineral ones. The 
vegetable, as might be expected, are leſs powerful 
than the mineral acids. Thus, if with a tincture of 

cochiveal, 
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colour cochineal, either in water or ſpirit of wine, is mixed 
making, the pure nitrous acid, it will change the colour to an 
exceeding, high orange or flame-colour, which it will 
impart to cloth. If the vitriolic acid is uſed, a full 
ſcarlet, inclining to crimſon rather than orange, is 
produced, With marine acid a true crimſon-colour, 
bordering on purple, is the conſequence. Alkalies, 
both fixed and volatile, change the colour to a purple, 
which is brighter with the volatile than the fixed al- 
8 kalies, ' | 
Permanen® Here it is obvious, that whatever colours are pro- 
1* of eo duced by the mixtures of different ſubſtances together, 
_— ay f theſe col ly be in pro- 
what deter- the permanency of theſe colours can only be in pro 
mined. portion to the ability of ſuch mixtures to reſiſt the 
weather. Thus, ſuppoſe a high ſcarlet or orange co- 
lour is produced by means of ſpirit of nitre, it is plain 
that, was ſuch a colour expoled to the air, it could re- 
main no longer than the ſpirit of nitre which produced 
it remained. In proportion, therefore, as the ſpirit 
of nitre was exhaled into the air, or otherwiſe deſtroy- 
ed, it behoved the colour tofade, and at laſt to be totally 
deſtroyed; and thus, in proportion to the deſtructibi- 
lity of the ſubſtances by which colours are produced, 
will be the diſpoſition of ſuch colours to fade, or the 
contrary. In this reſpect alkalies are much more de- 
ſtructible than acids, and conſequently leſs proper for 
the preparation of colours. With regard to acids, 
the nitrous ſeems moſt deſtructible, the vitriolic leſs 
ſo, and the marine the leaſt of all. From the ex- 
treme fixity of the phoſphorine acid and ſedative ſalt, 
perhaps they might be of ſervice in preſerving colours. 
As all colours, whether derived from the animal or 
vegetable kingdom, mult be extracted either by pure 
water or ſome other liquid menſtruum, they cannot 
be uſed for the purpoſes of painting till the colouring 
9 ſubſtance is united with ſome earthy or ſolid matter, 
Opaque or capable of giving it a bedy, as the workmen call it; 
dw og and according to the nature of this ſubſtance, the co- 
how form- lour will be tranſparent or otherwiſe, This baſis 
ed. ought to be of the moſt fixed and durable nature; 
unalterable by the weather, by acids, or by alkalies. 
It ought alſo to be of a pure white colour, and eaſily 
reducible into an impalpable powder. For this reaſon 
all earthy ſubſtances ſhould be avoided as bom acted 
upon by acids; and therefore, if any of theſe were 
added to heighten the colour, they would not fail to 
be deſtroyed, and their effect totally loſt. Precipitates 
of lead, biſmuth, &c. though exceedingly fine and 
F white, ought allo to be avoided, as being apt to turn 
Calx of tin, black by expoſure. The only ſubſtance to be choſen 
the moſt in preference to all others, is calx of tin, prepared 
1 baſis either by fire or the nitrous acid. This is ſo exceed- 
hogs ©” ingly refractory as not only to be unalterable by al- 
: kalies, acids, or the ſun and weather, but even by 
the focus of a very large burning mirror. It is be- 
ſides white as ſnow, and capable of being reduced to 
an extreme degree of fineneſs, inſomuch that it is 
made uſe of for poliſhing metalline ſpeculums. For 
theſe reaſons it is the moſt proper baſis for all fine co- 
Precipitate lours. For coarſe ones, the white precipitate of lead, 
of lead moſt mentioned under the article Cy eMISTRY, n 152, will 
proper for anſwer very well. It hath a very ſtrong body, i. e. is 
coarſe ones. very opaque, and will cover well; may be eaſily 
ground fine, and is much leſs apt to turn black than 
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white · lead; it is beſides very cheap, and may be pre. 
pared at the ſmall expence of 3 d. per pound, makins 
If what we have juſt now oblerved is attended to, —— — 
the general method of extracting colours from any Geher 
. . a 
vegetable or animal ſubſtance, and fixing them on à met 
proper baſis, muſt be very eaſily underitood. For Preparing 
this purpoſe, a quantity of calx of tin is to be procur. ©. 
ed in proportion to the quantity of colour delired. 
This muſt be well rubbed in a glaſs mortar, with a 
little of the ſubſtance deſigned for brightening the co- 
lour, as alum, cream of tartar, ſpirit of nitre, &c, 
after which it muſt be dried, and left for ſome time, 
that the union between the two ſ{ubſtances may be 
as perfect as poſſible, If the colour is to be a very 
fine one, ſuppoſe from cochineal, the colouring mat- 
ter muſt be extracted with ſpirit of wine without 
heat, When the ſpirit is ſufficiently impregnated, it 
is to be poured by little and little upon the calx, rub- 
bing it conſtantly, in order to diſtribute the colour 
equally through all parts of the calx. The ſpirit ſoon 
evaporates, and leaves the calx coloured with the co- 
chineal. More of the tincture is then to be poured 
on, rubbing the mixture conſtantly as before; and 
thus, with proper management, may very beautiful 
colours, not inferior to the beſt carmine, be prepared eclions 
at a moderate expence. If, inſtead of cochineal, we rthe | Is 


ſubſtitute brazil-wood, turmeric, logwood, &c. differ- boice of mo 
ent kinds of red, yellow, and purple, will be produced. bung an 
For the coarſer colours, aqueous decoctions are to be E” ab 
uſed in a ſimilar manner; only as theſe ate much the 
longer of evaporating than the ſpirit of wine, very and 
little muſt be poured on at a time, and the colours gre 
ought to be made in large quantity, on account of the {cer 
tedionſneſs of the procels, 13 tor 
Hitherto we have conſidered only the effects of the Effet mat 
pure and ſimple ſalts, viz. acids and alkalies, on differ- differen lubl, 
ent colours; but by combining the acids with alka- — > rabl, 
lies, earths, or metals, theſe effects may be varied very 
almoſt in infinitum ; neither is there any rule yet laid far 
down by which we can judge @ hriori of the changes tract 
of colour that will happen on the admixture of this or mad 
that particular ſalt with any colouring ſubſtance, In ceedi 
general, the perfect neutrals act weakly ; the imper- giver 
fect ones, eſpecially thoſe formed from metals, much bone: 
more powerfully. Alum and ſal ammoniac conſider- ſolub! 
ably heighten the colour of cochineal, brazil, turme- the p 
ric, fuſtic, madder, logwood, &c. The ſame thing viſcoi 
is done, though in a lefs degree, by common falt, whict 
Glauber's ſalt, ſalt-petre, and many other neutrals. coloui 
Solutions of iron in all the acids ſtrike a black with water 
every one of the above mentioned ſubſtances; and laging 
likewiſe with ſumach, galls, and other aſtringents. 2 
Solutions of lead, or ſaccharum ſaturni, univerſally ingly 
debaſe red colours to a dull purple. Solution of ſubſta 
copper changes the purple colour of logwood to 4 nous. 
pretty good blue; and, in general, ſolutions of this very 
metal are friendly to blue colours. The effects of the co 
ſolutions of gold, ſilver, and mercury, are not ſo tracte 
well known; they ſeem to produce dark colours af I beauti 
no great beauty. The moſt powerful ſolution, how. — ry and bl 
ever, with regard to a great number of colours, Þ net lem 
that of tin, made in aqua regia, Hence we may ſes . c,( unt! 
the fallacy of Mr Delaval's hypotheſis concerning c. ,,yic ditfere 


lours “, that the leaſt refrangible ones are mou 108. well. 
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by the moſt denſe metals : for tin, which hath the leaſt 
denſity of any metal, hath yet, in a ſtate of ſolution, 


—— the moſt extraordinary effects upon the leaſt refran- 


gible colours as well as thoſe that are moſt ſo. The 
colour of cochineal is changed by it into the moſt 
beautiful ſcarlet; a fimilar change is made upon the 
colouring matter of gum-lac. *Brazil-wood is made 
to yield a fine purpliſh crimſon; logwood, a beautiful 
dark purple; turmeric, fuſtic, weld, and all yellow- 
colouring woods and flowers, are made to communi- 
cate colours far more- beautiful than can be got from 
them by any other method. The blue colour of the 
flowers of violets, eye-bright, iris, &c. are heighten- 
ed ſo as to equal, if not excel, the blue produced by 
a ſolution of copper in volatile alkali. In ſhort, this 
ſolution ſeems to be of much more extenſive ule in 
colour-making, when properly applied, than any thing 
hitherto thought of. It is not, however, univerlally 
{erviceable. The colour of madder it totally deſtroys, 
and likewiſe that of ſaf-flower, changing them both 
to a dull orange. It likewile ſpoils the colour of ar- 
chil; and what is very remarkable, the fine red co- 
lour of tiucture of roſes made with oil of vitriol, is by 
lolution of tin changed to a dirty green. 

The moſt important conſideration in colour-making 
is to make choice of ſuch materials as produce the 
molt durable colours; and if theſe can be procured, 
an ordinary colour from. them is to be preferred to 
a bright one from thoſe which fade ſooner. In what 
the difference conſiſts between the colours that fade, 
and thoſe which do not, is not known with any de- 

ree of certainty. From ſome appearances it would 
lem that thoſe ſubſtances which are moſt remarkable 
tor keeping their colour, contain a viſcous, glutinous 
matter ſo combined with a reſinous one as to be ſo- 
luble both in water and ſpirit of wine. The moſt du- 
rable red colour is prepared from gum-lac. This is 
very ſtrongly reſinous, though at the ſame time ſo 
tar glutinous, that the colouring-matter can be ex- 
tracted from it by water. Next to gum-lac, are 
madder roots and cochineal. The madder is an ex- 
ceedingly penetrating ſubſtance, inſomuch, that when 


given to animals along with their food, it tinges their 


bones of a deep red colour. Its colouring-matter is 
loluble both in water and ſpirit of wine, Along with 
the pure red, however, there is in madder a kind of 
viicous, aſtringent ſubſtance, of a dark brown colour, 
which ſeems to give the durability to the whole. The 
colouring-matter of cochineal, though ſoluble both in 
water and ſpirit of wine, is very tenacious and muci- 
laginous, in which it bears ſome reſemblance to the 
purpura of the ancients, which kept its colour exceed- 
ingly well. Where the colours are fugitive, the tinging 
ubſtance ſeems to be too reſinous, or too mucilagi- 
nous. Thus the colours of brazil, turmeric, Cc. are 
very reſinous, eſpecially the latter; inſomuch that 
he colouring- matter of turmeric can ſcarcely be ex- 
Tacted by water. Both theſe are periſhable, though 
beautiful colours; and much more are the red, purple 
and blue flowers, commonly to be met with. Theſe 
cem to be entirely mucilaginonus without the leaſt 
quuntity of reſinous matter. The yellow flowers are 
"erent, and in general keep their colour pretty 
Yell. Whether it would be poſſible, by adding occa- 
— 


ſionally a proper quantity of gum or reſin, to make Colour- 
the fugitive colours more durable, hath not yet been making, 
tried, but ſeems to have ſome probability. What 
tends a little to confirm this, is a proceſs given by Mr Mr Mellot's 
Hellot for imparting durability to the colour of bra- method of 
zil. It conſiſts only in letting decoctions of the wood improving 
ſtand for ſome time in wooden caſks till they grow f : yy abt 
, . lity of bra» 
ſtale and ropy. Pieces of woolen cloth now dyed in zil-uood. 
the liquor acquired a colour ſo durable, that they 
were not in the leaſt altered by expoſure to the air 
during four months in the winter ſeaſon. Whether 
this change in the durability of the colour was effected 
by the ropineſs following the fermentation, or by 
ſome other cauſe, or whether the experiment can be 
at all depended upon, mult be referred to future ob- 
ſer vation. | 76 
Having thus collected all that can as yet be de- Prepara- 
pended upon for eſtabliſhing a general theory of co- tion of dif- 
lour-making, we ſhall now proceed to give an account ferent co- 
of the diflerent pigments generally to be met with in s. 
the colour-thops. | 17 
1. Black. Theſe are lamp-black, ivory-black, blue- Lamp- 


black, and Indian-ink. The firſt is the fineſt of what black. 


are called the ſoot-blacks, and is more uſed than any | 
other. Its preparation is deſcribed in the Swediſh 
Tranſactions for the year 1754, as a proceſs dependent 
on the making of common reſin : the impure reſinous 
juice collected from inciſions made in pine and fir 
trees, is builed down with a little water, and ſtrained 
whilſt hot through a bag : the dregs and pieces of 
bark left in the ſtrainer are burnt in a low oven, 
from which the ſinoke is conveyed through a long 
paſſage into a ſquare chamber, having an opening on 
the top on which is a large ſack made of thin woolen 
ſtuff: the ſoot, or lamp-black, concretes partly in the 
chamber, from whence it is ſwept out once in two or 
three days, and partly in the ſack, which is now and 
then gently ſtruck upon, both for ſhaking down the 
ſoot, and for clearing the interſtices betwixt the 
threads, ſo as to procure a ſufficient draught of air 
through it. In this manner lamp-black is prepared at 
the turpentine houſes in England, from the dregs and 
refuſe of the reſinous matters which are there manu- 
factured. : 

On this ſubject, Dr Lewis hath ſome curious obſer- 179 
vations. * The ſoot, (ſays he,) ariſing in common Dr Lewis's. 
chimneys, from the more oily or rc ſinous woads, as the abſer va- 
fir and pine, is obſerved to contain more diſſoluble wens. 
matter than that from the other woods : and this dif- 
ſoluble matter appears, in the former, to be more of 
an oily or reſinous nature than in the latter ; ſpirit of 
wine extracting it moſt powerfully from the one, and 


water from the other. "The oilyneſs and ſolubility of 


the ſoot ſeeming, therefore, to depend on thoſe of 
the ſubject it is made from, it has been thought that 
lamp-black muſt poſſeſs theſe qualities in a greater de- 
gree than any kind'of common ſoot. - Nevertheleſs, 
on examining ſeveral parcels of lamp-black, procured 
from different ſhops, I could not find that it gave any 
tincture at all, either to ſpirit or to water. 

« SuſpeRting ſome miſtake or ſophiſtication, or that 
the lamp-black had been burnt or charred, as it is to 
fit it for ſome particular uſes, I prepared myſelf tome 


ſoot from linſeed oil, by hanging a large copper pan 
over 
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over the flame of a lamp to receive its ſmoke, In 
this manner the more curious artiſts prepare lainp- 
black for the nicer purpoſes; and from this collection 
of it from the flame of a lamp, the pigment probably 
received its name. The foot ſo prepared gave no 
tincture either to water or to ſpirits, any more than 
the common lamp- black of the ſhops. I tried difter- 
ent kinds of oily and reſinous bodies with the ſame 
event; even the ſoots obtained from fiſh-oils and tal- 
low did not appear to differ from thoſe of the vege- 
table-oils and refins. They were all of a finer colour 
than the lamp-black commonly told. 

« Some ſoot was collected in like manner from fir 
and other woods, by burning {mall pieces of them 
lowly under a copper-pan., All the ſoots were of a 
deeper black colour than thoſe obtained from the ſame 
kinds of woods in a common chimney, and very little, 
if at all, inferior to thoſe of the oils: they gave only 
a juſt diſcernible tincture to water and ſpirit, while 
the ſoots of the chimney imparted a ſtrong deep one 
to both. The ſoot of mineral bitumens, in this cloſe 
way of burning, appears to be of the ſame qualities 


. with thoſe of woods, oils, and reſins: in ſome parts 
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Ivory 


black. 


of Germany, great quantities of good lamp- black are 
prepared from a kind of pit- coal. 

It appears, therefore, that the diflerences of ſoots 
do not depend altogether on the qualities of the ſub- 
jects, but in a great meaſure on the manner in which 
the ſubject is burnt, or the foot caught. The ſoots 
produced in common chimneys, from different kinds of 
wood, reſinous and not reſinous, dry and green, do 
not differ near ſo much from one another, as thoſe 
which are produced from one kind of wood in a com- 
mon chimney, and in the confined way of burning 
above-mentioned.” 

Ivory-black is prepared from ivory or bones burnt 
in a cloſe veſſel, This, when finely ground, forms a 
more beautiful and deeper colour than lamp-black ; 
but in the common methods of manufacturing, it is fo 
much adulterated with charcoal-duſt, and ſo grols]ly le- 
vigated, as to be unfit for uſe. An opaque deep black 
for water-colours, is made by grinding ivory-black 
with gum-water, or with the liquor which ſettles from 
the whites of eggs after they have been ſuffered to 
ſtand a little. Some uſe gum-water and the whites 
of eggs together, and report, that a ſmal! addition of 
the latter makes the mixture flow more freely from 
the pencil, and improves its gloſſineſs. It may be ob- 
terved, however, that though ivory-blick makes the 
deepeſt colour in water as well as in oil-painting, yet 
it is not on this account always to be preferred to o- 
ther black pigments. A deep jet-black colour is ſel- 


dom wanted in painting; and in the lighter ſhades, 


2 
Blue-blaek. 
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Indian-ink. 


whether obtained by diluting the black with white 
bodies, or by applying it thin on a white ground, the 
particular beauty of the 1vory-black is in a great mea- 
{ure loſt. | | 

Blue-black is ſaid to be prepared from the burnt 
ſtalks and tendrils of the vine. Theſe, however, the 
colour-makers ſeldom give themſelves the trouble of 
procuring, but ſubſtitute in its place a mixture of ivory- 
black and the common blue uſed for cloaths. 

Indian-ink is an excellent black for water- colours. 
It hath been diſcovered by Dr Lewis to conſiſt of a 
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mixture of lamp- black and common glue. Ivory. Colom. 
black, or charcoal, he found to anſwer equally well, making 


provided they were levigated to a ſufficient degree of 
fineneſs, which indeed requires no ſmall trouble. 

2. White, The white colours commonly to be met 
with are, white-flake, white- lead, calcined hartſhorn, 
pearl- white, Spaniſh-white, egg-ſhell white, and magi- 
ſtery of biſmuth. The flake-white and white-lead are 
properly the ſame. The preparation of the former iz 
kept a ſecret ; the method of preparing the latter iz 
deſcribed under CHEMISTRY, n* 281, Thele are the 
only whites that can be uſed in oil, all the reſt bein 
tranſparent unlefs they are laid on with water, Cal. 
cined hartſhorn is the moſt uſeful of the earthy whites, 
as being the leaſt alkaline, Spaniſh-white is only 
finely prepared chalk. Pearl-white is made from 
oyiter-ſhells; and egg-ſhell white from the ſhells of 
egos. All theſe, by their attraction for acids, muſt 
neceſſarily deſtroy ſuch colours as have any acid or 


metallic ſalt in their compoſition, The ys, rat! of 


biſmuth is apt to turn black, as are alſo flake-white 
and white-lead, when uſed in water. The white 
precipitate of lead recommended under CR EMIsTRY, 
no 152, is greatly ſuperior as a water-colour to all 
theſe ; being perfectly free of any alkaline quality, 


and not at all apt to loſe its own colour, or to injure 
that of other ſubſtances. 
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3. Red. The red colours uſed in painting are of Red . 
two forts; viz. thoſe which incline to the purple, and lou 


ſuch as are of a full ſcarlet and tend rather to the 
orange. The firſt are carmine, lake, roſe-pink, red- 
ochre, and Venetian-red. The ſecond are vermilion, 
red-lead, ſcarlet-ochre, common Indian-red, Spaniſh- 
brown, and terra di Sienna, burnt. 

We have already laid down ſome general rules 
for the preparation of carmine and lake, Particular 
receipts have been delivered with the greateſt confi- 
dence for making theſe fine colours; but all of them 
muſt neceſſarily prove ineffectual, becauſe an earthy 
baſis is recommended for ſtriking the colour upon : 
from the principles of chemiſtry, however, we are cer- 
tain, that if aqua fortis, or ſolution of tin, is made uſe of 
for brightening a colour made with any earthy baſis, it 
muſt infallibly be deſtroyed by that baſis, by reaſon of 
its alkaline quality. Carmine is the brighteſt and moſt 
beautiful red colour known at preſent; the beſt comes 

from France. Lake differs from it in being capable 
of mixtnre with vil; which carmine is not, unleſs with 
great difficulty. The former is alſo much more in- 
clined to purple than carmine. This laſt quality, 
however, is reckoned a defect; and accordingly, the 
more that lake approaches to the ſcarlet or true crim- 
ſon, the more it is valued. On dropping folution of 
tin into an aqueous tincture of brazil- wood, a beaut!- 
ful precipitate falls, of a purpliſh crimſon colour. This 
may be very well ſubſtituted in place of the dearer 
lakes, on many occaſions. 

Roſe-pink is a very beautiful colour, inclining more 
tothe purple than ſcarlet. It ſeems to be made of chalk 
coloured with a decoction of brazil- wood, heightened 
by an alkaline ſalt; for which reaſon it is exceedingly 
periſhable, and but little eſteemed. The colour might 
be made much more durable as well as better, by em- 
ploying ſor a baſis the white precipitate of lead above 

mentioned, 
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and loſe its colour, Which makes it the leſs valuable. 
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mentioned, and brightening it with ſolution of tin, 
Red-ochre and Venetian-red differ in nothing from 


nauſeous ſmell, which is greatly increaſed by grind- 
iron may be made to appear either purpliſh, or inclin- ing in oil, makes it very diſagreeable ; nor dues it 


ing to the ſcarlet, according to the manner in which keep Its colour for any length of time. That kind of 
the calcination is performed. If the matter is per- orpiment leaſt inclined to green 1s to be preferred for 
fectly deprived of its phlogiſton, and ſubjected to an the purpoſes of painting. | 
intenſe fire, it always turns out red ; but the mix- Yellow-ochre and terra di Sienna, are ferruginous 
ture of a (ſmall quantity of inflammable matter gives earths, capable of becoming red by calcination. Green 
it a purpliſh caſt. Hence various paints are kept in vitriol precipitated by lime may be advantageouſly 
the ſhops under different names, which yet differ from ſubſtituted to either of them. See ChEMISTRV, no 149. 
each other only in the flight circumſtance above-men- Turbith- mineral is but little uſed in painting, though 
tioned : and ſuch are the ſcarlet- ochre, Spaniſh-brown, its fine yellow colour ſeems greatly to recommend it. 
and terra di Sienna burnt. It is remarkable, that the This preparation is alſo in all probability very durable ; 
calces of iron never ſhow their colour till they become and ſhould ſeem therefore worthy of a preference ei- 
cold. Colcathar of vitriol, while hot, always appears ther to king's, or Naples, yellow. The method of 
of a very dark, duſky purple. preparing it is deſcribed under CHEMISTRY, ne 154. 
Of the preparation of vermilion and red-lead, an Gamboye is a paint that can only be uſed in water, 
account is given under the article CHEMISTRY, n? 402, and is the moſt common yellow made uſe of for co- 
474. Theſe are very durable colours; the firſt is the louring maps, &c. but for this it is not very proper, 
beſt red uſed in oil-painting, but does not anſwer well in being neither quite tranſparent, nor very durable. 26 
water: the other is rather an orange ; and, like other 6. Green, The only ſimple green colour that hath Green co- 
preparations of lead, is in ſome caſes apt to turn black. a tolerable degree of brightneſs is verdigreaſe, or pre- lours. 
4. Orange. The only true orange-coloured paints parations of it. This, however, though a very beau- 
are red-orpiment and orange-lake. The firſt is a titul colour, is far from being durable. Ir is improved 
ſublimate formed of arſenic and ſulphur ; the other in colour, though not in durability, by diſſolution and 
may be prepared from turmeric infuſed in ſpirit of cryſtallization in diſtilled vinegar ; in which ſtate it is 
wine, having its colour ſtruck upon calx of tin, and called diſti/l:d verdigreaſe, A more durable water- 
brightened by a ſolution of that metal. All the ſhades colour is made by diffolving the verdigrea'e in cream of 
of orange, however, may be extemporaneouſly pre- tartar, or rather the pure tartarous acid; but in oil 
pared by mixing red and yellow colours together in this is found to be equally fugitive with the verdigreaſe 


due proportions. itſelf. For an account of theſe preparations, ſee Cx t- 
5, Tellw. The yellow paints moſt commonly in MIsT&RY, no 298. 


uſe are, king's-yellow, Naples-yellow, Dutch-pink, Compound greens are either made of Pruſſian, or 
Engliſh-pink, maſticot, common orpiment, yellow- ſome other blue, mixed with yellow ; but in what- 
ochre, terra di Sienna unburnt, and Turbith- mineral. ever way theſe colours can be compounded, the beauty 
King's-yellow is evidently an arſenical preparation. of the green produced is greatly inferior to diſtilled, 
Its colour is exceedingly beautiful, but apt to fade; or even common, verdigreaſe. The tartarous ſolution 
on which account, and its great price, it is ſeldom of verdigreaſe, mixed with a little gamboge, is the beſt 
uled. | tranſparent green water-colour we have had an op- 
Naples-yellow was for a long time thought to be a portunity of trying; and a mixture of Pruſſian- blue 
preparation of arſenic, but is now diſcovered to have and turbith-mineral is probably the beſt opaque one. 
lead for its bafis*. It is therefore apt to turn black Sap-green is a {imple colour, but exceedingly infe- 
rior to diſtilled verdigreaſe, or even to the tartarous 
ſolution of verdigreaſe with gamboge. It is prepared 
on account of its inferiority in price. This colour is from the juice of unripe buckthorn- berries evaporated 
particularly liable to be ſpoiled by iron when moiſt, to the conſiſtence of a gum. Its green colour is greatly 
and therefore ſhould never be touched by that metal inclined to yellow. A kind of compound green has 
unleſs previouſly ground in oil. i been ſometimes uſed, called Priſian- green, which con- 
Dutch-pink is ſaid to be prepared by ſtriking the ſiſts only of Pruſſian- blue and yellow-ochre. It has 
colour of yellow berries upon finely levigated chalk. no beauty, nor is it durable. It is prepared as Pruſ- 
But of this there is great reaſon to doubt; the baſis ſian- blue, only not pouring on any ſpirit of ſalt to diſ- 
of Dutch - pink ſeems much more hard and gritty than ſolve the ochreous ſediment which falls at the ſame 
chalk, and its colour more durable than thoſe ſtruck time. £ 
upon that earth uſually are. > good yellows may Another green ſometimes uſed is called terra verte. 
Prepared with the white precipitate of lead for- This is a native earth, probably impregnated with 
merly mentioned, b uſing either yellow berries,” u- copper. It is of a bluiſh green colour, much of that 
ic, or any other / frag By capable of yielding that taint called ſea-green., It is gritty, and therefore muſt 
-010ur. Engliſh-pink is paler than the Dutch, and be well levigated before it is uſed, 
keeps Its colour greatly worſe. rable, but not very bright. 27 
aſticot is prepared by calcining white-lead till it 7. Blue. The blue colours are ultramarine, Prul- glue co. 
. umes a yellowiſh colour. It is not apt to change, ſian- blue, verditer, ſmalt, bice, and indigo. Of theſe lours. 


wy * colour is ſo dull that it js ſeldom uſed either the ultramarine is the fineſt, but its great price hin- 
ol or water 


] ders its being much uſed. It is a preparation from 
Vor III. ä 121 lapis 


It is nevertheleſs uſed in preference to king's- yellow, 


Its colour is du- 


Common orpiment is a pretty bright greeniſh-yel* Colovr- 
low, prepared by ſubliming arſenic with tulphur, Its making. 
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Colour - lapis lazuli; is an exceeding bright colour, and never 
making fades with whatever ſubſtance it is mixed. It is now, 
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however, in a great meaſure ſuperſeded by Pruſſian- 
blue, to the diſadvantage of painting in general; as 
Pruſſian- blue, though very beautiful, is far from being 
durable. For an account of its preparation ſee the 
article ULTRAMARINE. 

The proceſs for making Pruſſian- blue is deſcribed, 
and its nature fully confidered, under CHEMISTRY, 
no 387: ſo that it is ſufficient here to obſerve, that 
Pruſſian- blue is to be accounted of the beſt quality 
when it is dcep, bright, and not inclined to purple. 
It ought to be tried by mixture with white-lead, as 
the brightneſs of the colour will appear much more 
when dilated than when concentrated in the lumps of 
the blue itſelf. 

Blue verditer is an exceeding bright blue colour, 

- Inclining to green. The method of preparing it is 
* See Che- kept a ſecret *. It is durable in water, but diſſolves 
miſtry, in oil, and has then all the inconveniences of verdi- 

1 reale above-mentioned. . 
Smalt is glaſs-coloured with zaffre, a preparation 
See Z Are from cobalt . It is commonly ſo groſsly powdered 
and Smalt. that it cannot be uſed in painting, and its texture is ſo 
hard that it cannot eaſily be levigated. Its colour is 
exceedingly bright and durable; fo that when finely 
levigated it is uſed inſtead of ultramarine. The moſt 
proper materials for levigating this ſubſtance ſeem to 
be the plates of M. Reaumur's porcelain recommend- 
ed by Dr Lewis. See CHEMISTRY, n* 92, 97. For 
the preparation and qualities of bice, ſee the articles 

LAPISs ARMENUS and Bick. 

Indigo is but little uſed in painting either in oil or 
water, on account of the dulneſs of the colour. It re- 
quires no other preparation than. bcing waſhed over. 
Its goodnets is known by the darkneſs and brightneſs 

28 of the colour. See IN DIO. 
Purple co- 8. Purple. The only {imple colour of this kind 
lours. uſed at preſent is colcothar of vitriol. A beautiful 
purple lake may be prepared from logwood by means 
of ſolution of tin; but this method of preparing co- 
29 lours is very little known as yet. 
Brown co= 9. Brown. The brown colours are, biſtre, brown 
ours. ochre, Cologne- earth, umbre, and brown pink. Under 
the article BIST RE is given a proceſs for making that 
35 colour, by infuſing ſoot in water, pouring off the tinc- 
Dr Lewis's ture, and then evaporating it to an extract; but Dr 
opimon Lewis is of opinion, with Mr Landois in the French 
5 Encyclopedi:, that the foot is either boiled in water, 
. or ground with a little liquid of ſome kind into a ſmooth 
paſte : it is then diluted with more water, and after 
ſtanding for about half an hour till the groſſer ſub- 
ſtance of the ſoot has ſettled, the liquor is poured off 
into another veſſel, and ſet by for two or three days 
that the finer parts may fall to the bottom, and this 
fine matter is the biſtre. This is a very uſeful colour 
in water, being exceedingly fine, durable, and not apt 
to ſpoil any other colours with which it is mixed. 
The brown pink is ſaid to conſiſt of chalk tinged with 
the colouring matter of fuſtic, heightened by fixed al- 
kaline ſalts, It is therefore very periſhable, and is 
ſeldom uſed. The other browns are a kind of ochre- 
ous earths ; for a deſcription of which ſee their pro- 
per articles, | 
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- dried, appeared of a dcep black, which did 
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Having now conſidered moſt of the colouring ſub. cg 
ſtances utually to be met with in the ſho hall a. 
* 5 & mops, we ſhall maki 
next take notice of ſome attempts that have been 
made to produce all the different colours from vege- . 
tables, after the manner of lakes; which, though the make K 
methods hitherto tried have for the moſt part failed © all o 
of ſucceſs, may perhaps ſome time or other be found n, 
applicable to valuable purpoſes. = 7 
From infuſions of aſtringent vegetables mixed with Black 6 
green vitriol, is produced a deep black liquor of very auge 
extenſive ule in dyeing *. The ſubſtances which pro- Seel 
duce the deepeſt blacks are galls and logwood. When #g. 
a decoction or infuſion of the galls is dropped into a 
ſolution of the vitriol largely diluted with water, the 
firſt drops produce bluiſh or purpliſh red clouds, which 
ſoon mingling with the liquor, turn it uniformly of 
their own colour. It ſeems to be on the quality of 
the water that this difference in the colour depends, 
With diſtilled water, or the common ſpring-waters, 
the mixture is always blue. If we previoully diſſalve 
in the water the moſt minute quantity of any alkaline 
ſalt, too ſmall to be diſcovered by any of the common 
me aus by which waters are uſually tried, or if the 
water is in the leaſt putrid, the colour of the mixture 
proves purple or reddiſh. Rain-water caught as it 
falls from the clouds in an open field in clean glaſs- 
veſſels; gives a blue; but ſuch as is collected from the 
tops of the houſes, grows purple with the mixture of 
vitriol and galls: from whence it may be preſumed, 
that this laſt has contracted a putrid tendency, or re- 
ceived an alkaline. impregnation; though fo flight as 

not to be ſenſible on other ways of trial. cr 
Both the purple and blue liquors, on adding more 
of the aſtringent infuſion, deepen to a black, more or 
leſs intenſe according to the nature of dilution: if the 
mixture proves of à deep opaque blackneſs, it again 
becomes bluiſh or purpliſh when further diluted. If 
ſuffered to ſtand in this diluted ſtate for two or three 
days, the colouring matter ſertles to the bottom in 
form of a fine black mud, which by ſlightly ſhaking 
the veſſel, is diffuſed again through the liquor, and 
tinges it of its former colour. When the mixture is of 
a full blackneſs, this ſeparation does not happen, or in 
a far leſs degree; for though a part of the black mat. 
ter precipitates in ſtanding, yet ſo much remains dil 
ſolyed, that the liquor continues black. This ſuſpen- 
ſion of the colouring ſubſtance, in the black liquid, 
may be attributed in part to the gummy matter ok the 
aſtringent infuſion increaſing the conſiſtence of the 
watery fluid; for the ſeparation is retarded in the 
diluted mixture, by a ſmall addition of gum Arabic. 
If the mixture either in its black or diluted ſtate 35 
poured into a filter, the liquor paſſes through colour. 
ed; only a part of the black matter remaining on the 
filter. The filtered liquor on ſtanding for ſome tim 
becomes turbid and full of fine black flakes : being 
freed from theſe by a ſecond filtration, it again py 
on the ſame appearance; and this repeatedly, 1 
the colour ing parts are ſeparated, and the liquor 

become colourleſs. Ry | 2 f 
Dr Lewis, from whoſe Philoſophical Commerce © 
Arts this account is taken, further informs us, that this 


colouring matter, when ſeparated from the liquor ab 
not ſeem 
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and burnt, but did. not flame, and became a ruſt 
brown powder, which was readily attracted by 
a magnetic bar ; though in its black ſtate the mag- 
net had no action upon it. The vitriohe acid, di- 
lated with water and digeſted on the black powder, 


| diſſolved greateſt part of it, leaving only a very ſmall 


quantity of whitiſh matter, Solution of pure fixed 
alkaline (alt diſſolved very little of it: the liquor re- 
ceived a reddiſh brown colour, and the powder be- 
came blackiſh brown. This reſiduum was attracted 
by the magnet after being red-hot, though not before : 
the alkaline tincture, paſſed through a filter, aiid 
mixed with a ſolution of green vitriol, ſtruck a deep 
browniſh black colour, nearly the ſame with that which 
reſults from mixing with the vitriolic ſolution, an al- 


| kaline tincture of galls. 

om It hath alſo been attempted to produce black from 
ending a combination of other colours; as green may be pro- 
af 0 duced from a mixture of blue and yellow. Mr le Blon, 
1 in his Harmony of Colours, gives a method of formin 


black, by mixing together the three colours called 
primitive, vi. blue, red, and yellow; and Mr Caſtel, 
in his Optiqgue des Coulcurs, publiſhed in 1740, ſays 
that this compound black has an advantage, in paint- 
ing,. above the ſimple ones, of anſwering better for 
the darkening of other colours. Thus, if blue, by the 
addition of black, is to be darkened into the colour 
called 5/z2-blacz, the ſimple blacks, according to him, 
if uſed in ſufficient quantity to produce the requiſite 
deepneſs, conceal the blue, while the compound blacks 
leave it diſtinguiſhable. Le Blon does not mention 
the proportions of the three colours neceffary for pro- 
ducing black. Caſtel directs 15 parts of blue; five of 
red, and three of yellow ; but takes notice, that theſe 
proportions are rather ſpeculatively than practically 


. Juſt, and that the eye only can be the true judge; our 


colours being all very imperfect, and our pigments or 
other bodies of one denomination of colour being 
very unequal in their degree of intenſity. He ob- 
lerves, that the pigments ſhould all be of the deepeſt 
and darkeſt kind ; and that, inſtead of taking one pig- 
ment for each colour, it is better to take as many as 
can be got ; for the greater diſcord there is of hete- 
rogeneous and diſcordant drugs, the more true and 
beauriful, he ſays, will the black be, and the more 
capable of uniting with all other colours, without 
ſuppreſſing them, and even without making them 
tawney, 

Dr Lewis acquaints us, that by mixing different 
blue, red, and yellow colours, he has not been able to 
produce a perfect black; but has often obtained from 
them very dark colours, ſuch as may be called brown- 
lacks, or grey-blacks ; ſuch as we commonly ſee in the 
ark parts of paintings, and ſuch as the charcoal and 
loot blacks appear when diluted a little. The ingre- 
dients being each of a dark deep colour is a very ne- 
ceſſary condition ; for bright blues, bright reds, and 
bright yellows, mixed in (ch proportions that neither 
colour prevailed, produced only a grey. In effect, 
al compoſitions of this kind, phyſically conſidered, can 

no other than greys, or ſome of the interme- 
"ate teints between whiteneſs and darkneſs ; and 
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colour · to have ſuffered any change from the air by expoſure 
mkin- for upwards of four months. Made red-hot, it glowed 


e 0 1 


theſe greys will be ſo much the lighter or darker, as Colour 


the component colours of themſelves are bright or dark. 

With regard to the extraction of the colouring 
matter from the different kinds of -vegetables com- 
monly to be met with of all colours, this would cer- 
tainly be a very valuable acquiſition, could the colours 
ſo procured be made durable. On this ſubje& nothing 
hath yet appeared more ſatisfactory than what is de- 
livered by Dr Lewis in his notcs on Neuman's che- 
miſtry. His obſervations are curious, but promiſe very 
little ſucceſs to any who ſhall attempt to fix theſe ve- 
getable colours, 

“ Among the infinite variety of colours, (ſays he,) 
which glow in the flowers of plants, there are very 
few which have any durability, or whole fugitive 
beauty can be arreſted by art, ſo as to be applied to 
any valuable purpoſes. The only permanent ones 
are the yellow : the red, the blue, and all the inter- 


making. 
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Dr Lewis's 


experi- 


ments on 
vegetable 
colours. 


mediate ſhades of purples, crimſons, violets, Cc. are 


extremely periſhable. ' Many of theſe flowers loſe 
their colours on being barely dried ; eſpecially if they 
are dried flowly as has been uſually directed, in a 


ſhady, and not warm place. The colours of all of 


them periſh on keeping even in the cloſeſt veſſels. 


The more haſtily they are dried, and the more per- 


fectly they are ſecured from the air, the longer they 
retain their beauty. The colouring matter extracted 
and applied on other bodies is ſtill more periſhable : 


oftentimes it is changed or deſtroyed in the hands of 


the operator, 

«© The colour of many blue flowers is extracted by 
infuſion in water; but there are {ume from which water 
gains only reddiſh, or purpliſh blue. Of thole that have 
been tried there is not one Which gives any blue tinc- 
ture to ſpirituous liquors : ſome give no colour at all, 
and ſome a reddiſh one. The juice preſſed out from 
the freſh flowers is for the moſt part blue. The blue 
juices and infuſions are changed red by all acids. The 
marine acid ſeems to ſtrike the moſt florid red. The 
flowers themſelves macerated in acid liquors, impart 
alſo a deep red tinture. Alkalies, both fixed and 
volatile, and lime-water, change them to a preen. 
Thoſe-infuſions of the juices, which have nothing of 
the native colour of the flowers, ſuffer the ſame 
changes from the addition of acid and alkaline liquors: 
even when the flowers have been kept till their co- 
lour is loſt, infuſions made from them acquire {ſtill a 
red colour from the one, and a green from the other, 
though in a leſs degree than when the flowers were 

freſh. The red colour produced by acids is ſcarcely 
more durable than the original blue: applied upon 
other bodies and expoſed to the air, it gradually de- 
generates into a faint purpliſh, and at length diſap- 
pears, leaving hardly any ſtain behind, The green 
produced by alkalies changes to a yellow, which does 
not fade ſo ſoon. The green, by lime-water, is more 
permanent and more beautiful: green lakes, prepa- 
red from theſe flowers by lime-water, have been uſed 
as pigments by the painter. The flowers of cyanus 
have been greatly recommended, as affording elegant 
and durable blue pigments ; but I have never been 
able 'to extract from them any blue colour at all. 
They retain their colour indeed, when haſtily dried, 
longer than ſome other blue flowers: but they com- 
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municate nothing of it to any kind of menſtruum. 
Infulions of them in watery, {pirituous, and oily liquors, 
are all of them more or lels of a reddiſh caſt, without 
any tendency to blue. Alum, which is {aid to heighten 
and preſerve their blue colour, changes it, like that of 
other blue flowers, to a purpliſh red; acids to a deep 
red: alkalies and lime-water to a green: ſolution of 
tin added to the watery infuſipn, turns it of a fine 
crimſon : on ſtanding, a beautiful red fæcula ſubſides, 
but it loſes all its colour by the time it is dry. The 
watery infuſion, inſpiſſated to the conſiſtence of an 
extract, appears of a dark reddiſh brown : an extract 
made with rectified ſpirit is of a purpliſh colour. The 
colour of both extracts ſpread thin and expoled to the 
air quickly fades, The flowers employed in theſe ex- 
periments were thoſe of the common blue-bortle of 
the corn-fields, 

Red flowers readily communicate their own red 
colour to watery menſtrua: among thoſe that have 
been tried, there is not one exception. Thole of a 
tull red colour give to rectified ſpirit alſo a deep red 
tinture, brighter, though ſomewhat paler than the 
watery infuſion : but the lighter red flowers, and 
thoſe which have a tendency to purpliſh, impart very 
little colour to ſpirit, and ſeem to partake more of the 
nature of the blue flowers than of the pure red. Infu- 
lions of red flowers are ſuppofed to be heightened by 
acids, and turned green by alkalies, like thoſe of the 
blue ; but this is far from being univerſal. Among 
thoſe I have examined, the role-colours and purpliſh 
reds were changed nearly in the ſame manner as the 
blues; but the full deep reds were not. The deep 
infuſion of red poppies is changed by alkalies, not to a 
green, but to a duſky purple. 

« The colours of yellow flowers, whether pale or 
deep, are in general durable. Many of 'them are as 
much ſo, perhaps, as any of the native colours of vege- 
tables, The colour is extracted both by water and by 
{pirit. The watery infuſions are the deepeſt. Neither 
alkalies nor acids alter the ſpecies of the colour, though 
buth of them vary its ſhade ; acids rendering it pa- 
ler, and alkalies deeper: alum likewiſe conſiderably 
heightens it, though not fo much as alkalies. An in- 
fuſion of the flowers, made in alkaline ley, precipi- 
tated by alum, gives a durable yellow lake. In ſome 
of the deep redduh yellow, or orange-coloured flowers, 
the yellow matter ſeems to be of the ſame kind with 
that of the pure yellow flowers, but the red to be of 
a different kind from the pure red ones; watery 
menſtrua take up only the yellow, and leave the red, 
which may aſterwards be extracted by rectified ſpirit 
of wine, or by water acuated by fixed alkaline ſalt. 
Such particulary are the ſaffron- coloured flowers of 
carthamus. Theſe, after the yellow matter has been 
extracted by water, are ſaid to give a red tincture to 
ley; from which on ſtanding at reſt for ſome time, a deep 
bright red ſecula ſubſides; called from one of the names 

of the plant which produces it, /afflower ; and from 
the countries whence it is commonly brought to us, 
Spaniſh-red, and China-lake, This pigment impreg- 
nates ſpirit of wine with a beautiful red tincture, but 
communicates no colour to water. I have endea- 
voured to ſeparate by the ſame treatment, the red 
matter of {ome of the other reddiſh yellow flowers, 
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as thoſe of garden marigold, but* without ſuexeſs. 
Plain water extracted a yellow..colour, and alkaline mz 
ley extracted afterwards only a paler yellow : though 


Colow Colour- 
King, making 
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the digeſtions were continued till the flowers had loſt 
their colour, the tinctures were no other than yellow 
and not fo deep as thoſe obtained from the pure yel. | 
low flowers. The little yellow floſculi, whicli in 
ſome kinds of flowers, are collected into a compact 
round diſc, as in the daiſy and corn-marigold, agree J 
ſo far as they have been examined, with the expand- t 
ed yellow petala. Their colour is affected in the ſame - 1 
manner by acids, by. alkalies, and by alum ; and 3 
equally extracted by water and by ſpirit. But the l 
yellow farina, or fine duſt, lodged on the tips of the ſ: 
ſtamina of flowers, appears to be of a different kind. > 
It gives a fine bright yellow to ſpirit, and a duller b 
yellow to water; the undiſſolved part proving in both If 
cales of a pale yellowiſh white. Both the watery and fr 
ſpirituous tinCtures were heightened by alkaline li- m 
quors, turned red by acids, and again to a deep yel- Ee: 
low on adding more of the alkali : I know no other di 
vegetable yellow that is turned red by acids. ar 
*« White flowers are by no means deſtitute of co- dr 
louring matter. Alkaline lixivia extract from ſome = 
of them a green tincture, and change their colourleſs an 
expreſſed juices to the fame colour; but I have not an 
obſerved, that they are turned red by acids, The 
flowers of the common wild convolvulus or bind-weed, a c 
which in all their parts are white, give a deep yel- #hi 
low or orange tincture to plain water ; which, like the a C 
tinètures of flowers that are naturally of that colour, int 
is rendered paler by acids, heightened a little by alum, edi ron 
and more conſiderably by alkaline ſalts. The vapours — 
of the volatile vitriolic acid, or of burning ſulphur, of 
which whiten or deſtroy the colour of the coloured duc 
flowers, make no change in the white. 1 this 
% The red juices of fruits, as currants, mulberries, colon con 
eldef-berries, morello and black cherries, &c. gently from fi to, 
in{piſſated to-drynefs, diffolve again almoſt totally in by f 
water, and appear nearly of the ſame red colour as colo 
at firſt. Rectified ſpirit extracts the tinging particles, did 
leaving a conſiderable portion of mucilaginous matter % into 
undiflolved ; and hence the ſpirituous tincture proves bs cc 
of a brighter colour than the watery. The red ſolu- trac; 
tions, and the juices themſelves, are ſometimes made ſyiri 
dull and ſometimes more florid, by acids, and gene- even 
rally turned purpliſh by alkalies. The colours of theſe or yi 
juices are for the moſt part periſhable. They reſiſt, dom 
indeed, the power of fermentation, and continue al- the t 
moſt unchanged, after the liquor has been converted expo 
into wine, but when the juice is ſpread thin upon o- of th 


ther bodies, exſiccated, and expoſed to the air, the 
colour quickly alters and decays: the bright lively red 
change the ſooneſt : the dark dull red ſtain from the 
Juice of the black cherry, is of conſiderable durability- 
The fruit of the American opuntia or prickly pear, 
the plant upap which the cochineal inſect is produced, 
is perhaps an exception: This bright red fruit, ac 
cording to Labat, gives a beautiful red dye. Some 
experiments, however, made upon the juice of that 
fruit, as brought into England, did not promiſe to 
be of any great advantage: but the particulars I can- 
not now recollect. 


«© The ripe berrics of buckthorn ſtain pape . 
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eolour- green colour. From theſe is prepared the ſubſtance 
making- called ap- green, a pigment ſufficiently durable, rea- 
— dil ſoluble in water, but not miſcible with oil. The 

berries dried while green, and macerated in alum- 
water, are Faig to yield a yellow pigment; and when 
they have grown over ripe ſo as to fall off ſpontane- 
oully, a purple one. It is ſaid that the berry of the 


Montpelier, ſtains paper of a green colour, and that 
this green turns preſently to a blue: that the com- 
mon blue paper receives its colour from this juice: 
and that the red rags called fur, employed for co- 
louring wines and other liquors, are tinctured by the 
ſame juice turned red by acids. According to M. 
Niſſole of the French academy of ſciences (as quoted 
by Savary in his Dictionaire de Commerce), the co- 
louring juice is obtained, not from the berries, but 
from tops of the plant gathered in Auguſt, ground in 
mills, and then committed to the preſs. The juice is 
expoſed to the ſun about an hour, the rags dipt in it, 


ariles during the flaking of quicklime with urine, then 
dried again in the ſun, and dipped again in the juice. 
The Dutch and others are ſaid to prepare turnſol rags, 
and turuſol in the mals, from different ingredients, 
among which archil is a principal one. 

« In {ome plants, peony for inſtance, the ſeeds at 
a certain point of maturity are covered with a fine 
ſhining red membrane. The pellicles of the ſeeds of 
a certain American tree afford the red maſſes brought 
into Europe under the names of antto, orlean, and 
ruucou*, Mr Pott, in the Berlin Memoirs for the 
year 1752, mentions a very extraordinary property 
of this concrete. With the vitriolic acid it pro- 
duces a blue colour, of extreme beauty ; but with 
this capital defect, that all falts and liquors, and even 
common water, deſtroy it.“ The ſpecimen of arnot- 
to, which I examined, was not ſenſibly acted upon 
by ſpirit of vitriol; it received no change in its own 
colour, and communicated none to the liquor, Nor 
did any viſible change enſue upon dropping the acid 
into tin{tures of annotto made in water, or in ſpirit. 

The green colour of the leaves of plants is ex- 
tracted by rectified ſpirit of wine and by oils. The 
ſoirituous tinctures are generally of a fine deep green, 
even when the leaves themſelves are dull- coloured, 
or yellowiſh, or hoary. The colour, however, ſel- 
dom abides long even in the liquor; much lets when 
the tinging matter is ſeparated in a ſolid form, and 
expoled with a large ſurface to the air. The editor 
of the Wirtemberg Pharmacopeia obſerves, that the 
leaves of acanthus, brankurſine, or bear's-breach, 
Eve a more durable green tincture to ſpirit than thoſe 
of any other herb. Alkalies heighten the colour both 
of the tinctures and green juices; acids weaken, de- 
ſtroy, or change it to a browniſh: lime-water im- 
proves both the colour and durability : by means of 
lime, not inclegant green lakes are procurable from 
te leaves of acanthus, lily of the valley, and ſeveral 
other plants. There are very few herbs which com- 
municate any ſhare of their green colour to water; 
perhaps none that give a green of any conſiderable 
deepneſs. It is faid, however, that the leaves of 
vue plants give a green dye to woolen, without the 
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heliotropium tricoccum, Which grows wild about 


dried in the ſun, moiſtened by the vapour which 


3 


addition of any other colouring matter; particularly 
thoſe of the wild chervil, or cow- Weed, the common 
ragwort, and devil's-bit, The leaves of many kinds 
of herbs and trees give a yellow dye to wool or 
woolen cloth that has been previouſly boiled with a 
ſolution of alum and tartar. Weld, in particular, af- 
fords a fine yellow, and is commonly made uſe of 
for this pur poſe by the dyers, and cultivated in large 
quantity -in ſome parts of England. There is no co- 
lour for which we have ſuch plenty of materials as 
for yellow. Mr Hellot obſerves, that all leaves, 
barks and roots, which on being chewed, diſcover a 
ſlight aſtringency, as the leaves of the almond, peach, 
and pear-trees, aſh-bark, (eſpecially that taken off 
after the firſt riſing of the ſap in the ſpring), the 
roots ' of wild patience, &c. yield durable yellows, 
more or leſs beautiful according to the length of time 
that the boiling is continued, and the proportions of 
alum and tartar in the preparatory liquor; that a 


large quantity of alum makes theſe yellows approach 


to the elegant yellow of weld: that if the tartar is 
made to prevail, it. inclines then to an orange: that 
it the roots, barks, or leaves, be too long boiled, the 
yellow proves tarniſhed, and acquires ſhades of brown.“ 
See the article DYEIxG. 

The moſt capital preparations from the leaves of 


plants, are thoſe of indigo and weld ; which are both 


very much uſed in dyeing, though the firſt only in 
painting“. Both the indigo and woad plants give 
out their colour, by proper management, to water, 
in form of a blue tecula or lake. Mr Hellot ſuſpects 
that a like blue fecula is procurable from many other 
vegetables. Blue and yellow blended together, com- 
pole a green. He ſuppoſes the natural greens in ve- 
getables to be compounded in like manner of theſe 
two colours; and that the blue is oftentimes the moiſt 
permanent, ſv as to remain entire after the putrefac- 
tion or deſtruction of the yellow. The theory is ſpe- 
cious, and perhaps juſt: we know of no other that 
accounts in any degree for the production of the indi- 
go and woad blue. Dr Lewis, however, informs us, 
that he never was able to produce the leaſt appear- 
ance of either blue or yellow from any of the plants 


he tried by treating them in the manner uſed for the 


preparation of indigo. 

There are ſundry moſſes, which in their natural 
ſtate, like the indigo and woad plants, promiſe nothing 
of the elegant colours that can be extracted from them 
by art. The moſt remarkable of theſe is arch:/, for 
the preparation of which, and the colours that may 
be produced from it, ſee the article. Linnæus ſu- 
ſpects that there are ſeveral other more common 
moſſes from which valuable colours night be extract- 
ed: a quantity of ſea-moſs, having rotted in heaps on 
the ſhore, he obſerved the liquor in the heaps to be 
as red as blood; the ſea-water, the ſun, and the 
putreſaction, having brought out the colour. Mr 
Kalm, in an appendix. to Linnæus's paper in 1745, 
mentions two ſorts of moſles actually employed in 
Sweden for dyeing woolen red: one is the Lichenoides 
coralliforme apicibus coccineis of Ray's Synopſis ; the 
other the Lichenoides tartareum, farinaceum, ſcutel- 
larum umbone fuſco, of Dillenius. This laſt is a white 


Coloum 
making. 


See indigo 
and woad. 
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ſubſtance like meal clotted together, found on the ſides 
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Colour- and tops of hills. It is ſhaved off from the rocks af. with. Theſe are principally ſugar of lead and cream cou, con. 

making. ter rain, purified from the ſtony matters intermixed of tartar, as well as all the calcareous earths and al. 
among it by waſhing with water, then dried in the kaline ſalts. With alum it may be mixed very ſafely, Colt | 
ſun, ground in mills, and again waſhed and dried: it and js in many cafes the better for it. The roots of 
is then put into a veſſel with urine, and fer by for a plants, however, ſeem to promiſe more durability of Colour 
month : a little of this tincture added to boiling wa- colour than the upper parts. We have ſeen a blue from rag 
ter makes the dyeing liquor. In the fame tranſactions colour of conſiderable durability and brightneſs pre. 
for the year 1754, there is an account of another moſs, pared from the roots of common radiſhes by expref. : 
which, prepared with urine, gives a beautiful and ſing the juice, combining it with tobacco-pipe clay, k 
durable red or violet dye to wool and ſilk. This is and brightening it with a little alum. The root of a 
the lichen foliaceus umbilicatus ſubtus lacunenſis, Linn. the red beet is alſo ſaid to yield a durable colour of a t 
for. Suec. It grows upon rocks, and is readily diſ- beautiful red, inclining to ſcarlet ; but this we cannot fi 
tinguiſhable from others of that claſs, by looking as if affirm from our own experience. F 


burat, or parched, conliſting of leaves as thin as pa- With regard to liquid colours for maps, Cc. we col 8 

per, convex all over on the upper ſide, with corre- apprehend there can be very little difficulty of pre- for n- 1 

ſponding cavities underneath, adhering firmly to the paring all the poflible varieties of them, if what we it 

ſtones by a little root under the leaves, and coming have above laid down is attended to, The only co- 01 

aſſunder, when dry, as ſoon as touched. It is gather- lour with which there can be any difficulty is %,; tl 

ed after rain, as it then holds beſt together, and parts but the common ſolutions of indigo in alkalies or acids ly 

eaſieſt from the ſtone. In France, a cruſtaceous moſs, may be made to anſwer this purpoſe, though, on ac- tl 

rowing upon rocks in Auvergne, is prepared with count of their ſtrongly ſaline quality, they are not _ 

ime and urine, and employed by the dyers as a ſuc- very proper. A very curious method of procuring Jad 

cedaneum for the Canary archil, to which it is ſaid to a beautiful tranſparent blue colour is by extracting the * 

be very little inferior. Mr Hellot relates, that he colouring matter from Pruſſian blue, by means of a 3 

5 has met with ſeveral other moſſes, which, on being cauſtic alkali. This when laid upon paper appears cf of 
| prepared in the ſame manner, acquire the ſame co- a dirty brown colour ; but if waſhed over with a weak tha 
1 ſour. The moſt expeditious way, he ſays, of trying ſolution of green vitriol, is inſtantly changed to a mot * 
RB whether a moſs will yield an archil or not, is to moiſi- beautiful blue. This ſeems to afford a method of pro- up. 
|. ten a little of it with a mixture of equal parts of ſpi- curing blue tranſparent colours of greater beauty than {1X 
| | rit of ſalt ammoniac and ſtrong lime-water, and add they are uſually met with.—See 1 of tranſ- Jet 
a ſmall proportion of crude ſal ammoniac. The glaſs parent colours prepared according to the above rules, der 
1 is then to be tied over with a piece of bladder, and on the Chart ſubjoined to HIS TOR. Win 
LY ſet by for three or four days. If the moſs is of the COLOURING, among painters, the manner of ap- tet 
| proper kind, the little liquor which runs from it upon plying and conducting the colours of a picture; or the wh 
x inclining the veſſel, will appear of a deep crimſon mixtures of light and ſhadows, formed by the various muc 
| colour ; and this afterwards evaporating, the plant colonrs employed in painting. See PAINTING. ger: 
itfelf acquires the ſame colour. Dr Lewis informs us CoLOURING of CIA. See Grass. the 
| that he has tried a good number of the common COLOURING of Porcelaizz, See PORCELAIN. ator 
mofles, many both of the cruſtacebous and fohaceous COLT, in zoology, a general name for the youn ſt 
kind, and not a few of the fungi; as alſo the herbs of the harſe-kind : the male being likewiſe, for dil. two 

' chamomile and milfoil, which yield a blue effential tinction's ſake, called a Hrſe- cult; rhe female, a filly. xn 
lat 


dil; and thyme, whole oil becomes blue by digeſtion After the colts have been foaled, you may ſuffer 9 


with volatile ſpirits; but never met with any that them to run with the mare till about Michael mas, Dit turn 

7 vielded a colour like archil. Moſt of them gave a ſooner or later, according as the cold weather comes thor! 
g yellow or reddiſh brown tincture. A few gave a in; then they muſt be weaned ; though ſome perſons mn 
ery 


ds ep red colour to the liquor: but, when dilated, it are for having them weaned aſter Martinmas, or the 
ſhewed a yellowiſh caſt, and when applied on cloth it middle of November. The author of the Complete 2 hoy 
Aorſeman is of opinion, that the reaſon why molt foals 


33 gave only a yellowith red. 
R Some blue To theſe obſervations we ſhall only add, that though, advance ſo ſlowly, and are not capable of ſervice till * 
fowers may in general, the blue colours of flowers are exceeding- they are ſix or ſeven years old, is becauſe they have lies 
| 8 ? ly periſhable, there ſeem to be at leaſt two exceptions not ſucked long enough.; whereas, if they had ſucked thod 
| | FIRE co. to this rule; for the blue flowers of iris, or flower- the whole winter over, they would be as good at four ts b 
f leurs. de- luce, and thoſe of columbine, when treated with or five years old, as they are now at eight. if 18 
„ ſolution of tin yielded a colour tolerably permanent. They ought now io be kept in a convenient honſe, 1 you 
| Indeed, when experiments are made with a view to with a low rack and manger for their hay and oats, . 0 
ö extract the colour from any part of a vegetable, it which muſt be ſweet and good; with a little Wheaten N 


will always be proper to try whether it can bear a bran mixed with the oats to cauſe them to drink, an 

mixture with this ſolution. If the colour is not de- to keep their bodies open. But, ſince there are ſorne 
ſtroyed by ir, there is a very great probability that the who alledge that oats make foals become blind, or 
ſolution will, by proper management, preſerve, and their teeth crooked; the ſame author is of opinion, 
give a durability to it, which could ſcarce be obtained that oats will wear their teeth, and make them the 
by any other method. Ir muſt, however, be obſer- ſooner to change, and allo to raze ; therefore he 
ved, that there are {everal ſubſtances uſed in colour- judges it to be the beſt way to break them in a mil, 


making, which ſolution of tia cannot bear to be mixed becauſe that by endeuvouring with their jaws to ere 
. a -anc 
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colt, and chew them, they ſtretch and ſwell their eye and You will not need a caveſſon of cord, which is a head Cole. 
— — nether-jaw veins, which ſo attract the blood and. hu- ſtrain, nor a pad of ſtraw ; but only a common ſaddle, 
mours that they fall down upon the eyes, and fre- and a common caveſſon on his noſe, ſuch as other 
quently occaſion the loſs of them: fo that it is not the horſes are ridden with; but it ought to be well lined 
heating quality of the oats, but the difficulty in chew- with double leather; and if you pleaſe you may put 
ing, that is the cauſe of their bliucnels. on his mouth a watering bit, but without reins, only 
Further, colts thus fed with grain do not grow the head-ſtall, and this but for a few days; and then 
thickiſh upon their legs, but grow broader and better put on ſuch a bit as be ſhould be always ridden with: 
knit than if they had eaten nothing but hay and bran, and be ſure not to ule ſpurs for ſome time after back- 
and will endure fatigue the better. But above all ing. Take notice, that as yearlings maſt be kept a- 
they muſt be kept from wet and cold, which are hurt- broad together, fo thoſe of two years old together; 
ful to them, nothing being more tender than they are. the like for thoſe of three yearlings, which ordering 
For proof of this, take a Spauiſh ſtallion, and let him is melt agreeable to them. 
cover two mares, which for age, beauty, and comeli- In order to make him endure the ſaddle the better, 
neſs may admit of no difference between them; and the way to make it familiar to him will be by clap- 
if they produce both horſe-colts, or both fillies, which is ping the {ade with your hand as it ſtands upon his 
one and the ſame thing, let one run abroad, and the o- back, by ſtriking it, and ſwaying upon it, dangling 
mer be houſed every winter, kept warm, aud ordinati» the ſtirrups by his ſides, rubbing them agaiuſt his des, 
ly attended ; and that colt that has been kept abroad and waking much of him, and bringing him to be fa- 
ſhall have large fleſhy ſhoulders, flabby and gauty legs, -miliar with all things about him; as ſtraining the 
weak paſterns, and ill hoofs ; and ſhall be a dull heavy crupper, faſtening and looſening the girths, and taking 
jade, in compariſon to the other which is houſed, and vp and letting out the ſtirrups. Then as to the mo- 
orderly kept ; and which will have a fine forchead, tion of him, when he will trot with the ſaddle obe- 
be fine ſhaped, and have good legs and hoofs, and be diently, you may waſh a trench of a full muuth, and 
of good ftrength and ſpirit : by which you may know, put the {ame into his mouth, throwing the reins over 
that to have the fineſt ſtallion, and the beautifulleſt the forepart of the ſaddle, ſo that he may have a full 
mare, is nothing if they are ſpoiled in tbe breeding feeling of it; then put on a martingale, buckled at 
up. It is worth obſervation, that ſome foals, under ſuch a length that he may but juſt feel it when be 
ſix months old, though their dams yield pleuty of milk, jerks up his head; then take a broad piece of leather, 
yet decay daily, and have a cough, proceeding from and put it about his neck, and make the ends of it 
certain pellicles or ſkins that breed in their ſtomachs, faſt by plating of it, or ſame other way, at the withers, 
which obſtruct their breathing, aud at laſt deſtroy and the middle part before his weaſand, about two 
them entirely. To remedy this malady, take the bag handfuls below the thropple, betwixt the leather and 
wherein the colt was foaled, dry it, and give him as his neck; let the martingale paſs fo, that when at 
much of it in milk as you can take up with three fin- any time he offers to duck, or throw down his head, 
gers: but if you have not preſerved the bag, procure the caveſſon being placed upon the tender griſtle of his 
the lungs of a young fox, and uſe it inſtead of the noſe, may correct and puniſh him; which will make . 
atoreiaid powder. him bring his head to, and form him to an abſolute JF” 
It will be proper to let the colts play an hour or rein: trot him abroad, and if you find the reins or fl; 
two in ſome court- yard, Sc. when it is fair weather, martingale grow ſlack, ſtraiten them, for when there thi 
provided you put them up again carefully, and ſee is no feeling there is no virtue. 


aße 


od that they take no harm. When the winter is ſpent, CorT-Evil, among farriers, - Sce FARRIERY, ; 
po tun them into ſome dry ground, where the graſs is  xxvili. 4. 1 


ſhort and ſweet, and where there is good water, CoLT-Taming, is the breaking of a colt ſo as to en- | 
that they may drink at pleaſure : for it is not neceſ- dure a rider, Colts are moſt eaſily broke at three 

{ery that a colt ſhould fill his belly immediately, like or four years of age; but he who will have patience F 
2 horſe that labours hard. The next winter you may to ſce his horſe at full five, will have him much more : 1 
take them into the houſe, and uſe them juſt as you do free of diſeaſes and infirmities than if he was broke 

your other horſes 3 but let not your horſe-eolts and ſooner. 


flies be kept together after the firſt year. This me- Preparatory to their breaking for the ſaddle, they | : 


a mod may be oblerved every ſummer and winter till ſhould be uſed to familiar actions, as rubbing, clawing, 
1 you break them, which you may do after they have haltering, leading to water, taking up their feet, 

been three years old; and it will be a very eaſy thing knocking their hoofs, &c. In order to bridle and 
N i you obſerve the aforeſaid method of houſing them: ſaddle a colt, when he is made a little gentle, take a 
A vr ordering them the ſecond year as you do your ſweet watering trench, waſhed and anointed. with g 
5 Aber horſes, they will be ſo tame and gentle, that honey and ſalt, which put into his maſh, and ſo place on 
1d you need not fear their leaping, plunging, kicking, it that it may hang about his tuſh ; then offer him the = | 
Fi vr the like; for they will take the ſaddle quietly. As ſaddle, but rake care not to fright him with it. Suf- Pl | 
> for all thoſe ridiculous methods of beating and cowing fer him to ſmell at it, to be rubbed with it, and then 1 
n, them, they are in effect ſpoiling them, whatever they to feel it; after that, fix it and gird it faſt ; and make | 
_ call it, in ploughed fields, deep ways, or the like; that motion the moſt familiar to him to which he feems | 
he inſtead of which, let the rider ſtrive to win them by moſt averſe. Being thus ſaddled and bridled, lead | 
ill gentle uſage, never correcting them but when it is Him out to water and bring him in again: when he | 


neccſſary, and then with judgment and moderation. has ſtood reined upon the trench an hour or more, | 
take 
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take off the bridle and ſaddle, and Jet him go to his 
meat till the evening, and then lead him out as be- 
fore: and when-you carry him in again to ſet him 
up, take off his ſaddle gently, clothing him for all the 
night. 

TOLTIE, a term uſed by timber-merchants, for a 
defect or blemiſh in ſome of the annular circles of a 
tree, whereby its value is much diminiſhed. 

COLUBER, in zoology, a genus of ſerpents be- 
longing to the order of amplübia. The characters 
are theſe : they have a number of ſcuta, or hard cruſts 
on the belly ; and ſcutellz, or ſcales on the tail. Lin- 
næus enumerates no leſs than 97 ſpecies under this 
name, diſtinguiſhed ſolely by the number of ſcuta and 
ſcutelle. The moſt remarkable are the following. 

I. The Vipera, or common viper of the ſhops, has 
118 ſcuta, and only 22 ſcutellæ. The body is very 
ſhort, and of a pale colour, with browniſh ſpots ; and 
the hcad is gibbous, and covered with ſmall ſcales. It 
is a native of Egypt, and other warm countries. It 
has always been remarkable for its poiſonous nature; 
inſomuch that vipers, when numerous, have often been 
thought the miniſters of divine vengeance, like the 
plague, famine, and other national calamities. A no- 
tion alſo prevailed among the ancients, that few or 
none of the parts of a viper were free from poilon ; 
for which reaſon they made no experiments or diſ- 
coveries concerning the nature of theſe creatures. 
It is now, however, proved, by undoubted experi- 
ments, that the poiſon of vipers, as well as of all 
other ſerpents whoſe bite is hurtful, lies in a bag at 
the bottom of their two greater teeth or fangs. Theſe 
teeth are perforated ; and when the creature bites, 
the compreſſion of the bag forces out a little drop of 
the poiſon. into the wound, where it produces its miſ- 
chiev6us effects. Dr Mead has given a curious anato- 
mical diſſertation on thoſe parts of a viper which have 
any connection with its poiſon, by which the truth of 

the above mentioned poſition is aſcertained beyond a 

doubt. With regard to the poiſon itſelf, Dr Mead 

ſays its quantity is fo inconſiderable, that one good 
drop does all the execution. When viewed through 

a microſcope, the liquor had a ſaline appearance. At 

firſt he perceived only a quantity of minute falts nim- 

bly floating here and there : but in a very ſhort time 
the appearance was changed; and theſe ſaline particles 
were now ſhot out into cryſtals of extreme tenuity 
and ſharpneſs, with ſomething like knots here and 
there, from whence they ſeemed to proceed: ſo that 

the whole texture did, in ſome meaſure, reſemble a 

ſpider's web, though infinitely finer. He made va- 

rious experiments in order to determine the quality 
and ſpecies of theſe cryſtals, but without effect. Half 

an-ounce of human blood, newly drawn, was not vi- 

ſibly altered, either in colour or conſiſtence, by a mix- 
ture with the poiſun. It then was, and remained, 
undiſtinguiſhable from the ſame blood taken into ano- 
ther glaſs in which there was no poiſon. Theſe por- 
tions of blood were ſeverally mixed with acids and 

alkalies : the empoiſoned blood was, after ſuch mix- 

| tures, of the ſame colour and conſiſtence with the 
other. Spirit of nitre, ſpirit of ſalt, and juice of le- 
mons, ſeverally poured upon the ſanies itſelf, produ- 
ced neither fermentation, nor any change of colour, 
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Oleum tartar per deliquium, and the ſimple ſpirit of Colne 


hartſhorn, dropped upon the poiſon, neither altered 
its colour, nor raiſed any ebullition. Syrup of vio— 
lets mixed with the poiſon did not change its colour 
either to red or green. The tincture of beliotropium 
that is blue paper, was not altered by the ſanies ejec- 
ted upon it: and this drying ſtill retained its yellowiſh 
colour. Theſe experiments were tried by Dr Mead 
in preſence of a number of gentlemen. They ended 
their inquiries by taſting the poiſonous liquor. Ha- 
ving diluted it with a little warm water, ſeveral of 
them ventured to touch it with the tip of their tongues, 
They all agreed that it taſted very ſharp and fiery, 
as if the tongue had been ſtruck through with ſome- 
thing ſcalding or burning. This ſenſation went not 
off in two or three hours ; and one gentleman who 
would not be ſatisfied without trying a large drop un- 
diluted, found his tongue ſwelled with a little inflam- 
mation, and the ſoreneſs laſted two days ; but without 
any farther inconvenience. The purpoſe anſwered 
by this poiſonous liquor to the creatures themſelves, 
is probably the deſtruction of their prey; for as ſer- 
pents frequently feed upon animals of very conſider- 
able magnitude and ſtrength, they would often un- 
doubtedly male their eſcape, did not the poiſonous 
Juice inſtilled into the wounds made by the ſerpent's 
tecth almoſt inſtantly deprive them of life, or at leaſt 
of all power to ſtruggle with their enemy. For-an 
account of the ſymptoms produced by the bites of vi- 
pers and other venomous ſerpents in the human body, 
together with the beſt methods of cure, ſee the In- 
dex ſubjoined to MEDpicinNe. After the viper is de- 
prived of theſe bags which contain its poiſon, it is en- 
tirely harmleſs : nay. the fleſh of it is highly nutritive, 
and juſtly eſteemed a great reſtorative. It hath been 
much recommended in ſcrophulous, leprous, and other 
obſtinate chronical diſorders ; but, to anſwer any good 
purpoſe, it muſt undoubtedly be uſed for a conſiderable 
time as food. The dried fleſh which comes to this 
country from abroad, is juſtly eſteemed by Dr Lewis 
to be totally inſignificant, A volatile ſalt was former- 
Pl drawn from vipers, and fold at a great price, as a 
overeign remedy againſt the bites of vipers and other 
poiſonous-animals ; but it is now found not to be ma- 


terially different from the volatile alkaline ſalts pro- 


cured by diſtilling other animal ſubſtances. 

2. The berus, or common Britiſh viper, is found in 
many countries of Europe. They ſwarm in the He- 
brides, or weſtern Britiſh iſles, and abound in mary 
parts of Britain; particularly in the dry, ſtony, and 
chalky counties. According to Mr Pennant and other 


* 


naturaliſts, they are viviparous, but proceed from an 


internal egg; being of that claſs of animals of whoſe 
generation Ariſtotle ſays, They conceive a perfect 
egg within, but bring forth their young alive.“ This 
ſpecies is far from being prolific; 11 eggs being the 
utmoſt that were ever heard of in one viper. Thee 
eggs are, as it were, chained together ; and each 
about the ſize of the egg of a black-bird, This per 
ſeldom grows longer than two feet; though Mr Pen. 
nant tells us he once ſaw a female (which is nearly 
a third larger than the male) almoſt three fect long: 
The ground colour of this ſerpent is of à dirty yellow, 


that of the female deeper. Its back is marked e 
Who! 
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whole length with a ſeries of rhomboidal black ſpots, 
touching each other at the points; the ſides with tri- 
angular ones; the belly entirely black. It hath 146 
ſcuta, and 39 ſcutellæ. There is a variety wholiy 
black ; but the rhomboid marks are very conſpicuous 
even in this, being of a deeper and more gloſſy hue 
than the reſt. The head of the viper, ſays Mr Pen- 
nant, is inflated, which diſtinguiſhes it trom the.com- 
mon ſnake. Mr Cateſby aſſures us, that the difference 
between the vipers and other ſerpents is, that “ the 
former have long hollow fangs, or tuſks, with an open- 
ing near the point ; the neck is ſmall, the head broad, 
the cheeks extending wide, ſcales rough, the body for 
the moſt part flat and thick; they are flow of motion; 
{well the head and neck when irritated, and have a 
terrible and ugly aſpect.” The tongue is forked, the 
teeth ſmall ; the four canine teeth are placed two. on 


each (ide the upper jaw : theſe inſtruments of poiſon 


are long, crooked, and moveable ; capable, like thoſe 
of the former ſpecies, of being raiſed or depreſſed at 
the pleaſure of the animal, and they inſtill their poi- 
ſon in the ſame manner, The vipers are ſaid not to 
arrive at their full growth till they are ſix or ſeven 
years old ; but they are capable of engendering at 
two or three, They copulate in May, and go about 
three months with their young. Mr Pennant tells us, 
that he has been aſſured of a fact mentioned by Sir 
Thomas Brown “, who was far from being a credu- 
lous writer, that the young of the viper, when terri- 
hed, will run down the throat of the parent, and ſeek 
for ſhelter in its belly, in the ſame manner as the 
young of the opoſſum retire into the ventral pouch of 
the old one. From this ſome have imagined that the 
viper is ſo unnatural as to devour its own young: but 
this aſſertion deſerves no credit; it being well known 
that the food of theſe ſerpents is frogs, toads, lizards, 
mice, and, according to Dr Mead, even an animal fo 
large as a mole. Theſe they ſwallow entire ; which, 
if we conſider the narrownels of their neck, ſhews it 
capable of a diſtenſion hardly credible, had we not 
ocular proofs of the fact. It is alſo ſaid, from good 
authority, that they will prey on young birds; but 
whether on ſuch as neſtle on the ground, or whether 
they climb up trees for them, as the Indian ſerpents 
do, is quite uncertain : the fact, however, is very far 
rom being recent; for Horace tells us, 

Ut aſidens implumibus pullis avis 

Ser pentium allapſis timet. EpoD. I. 

Thus for its young the anxious bird 

The gliding ſerpent fears. | 

The viper is capable of ſupporting very long ab- 

ſtinence; it being known, that ſome have been kept 
n a box fix months without food, and yet did not a- 
bare of their vivacity. They feed only a ſmall part 
of the year, but never during their Bane Sega ; for 
i mice, their favourite diet, ſhould at that time be 
'Irown into their box, though they will kill, yet they 
"ver will eat them, The violence of their poiſon 
decreaſes in proportion to the length of their confine- 
mem, as does alſo the virtue of their fleſh whatever 
s. The animals, when at liberty, remain torpid 
'nroughout the winter ; but, when confined, have ne- 
er been obſerved to take their annual repoſe. The 


method of catching them is by putting a cleft ſtick on 
Vox. III. | 
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or near their head; after which they are ſcized by 
the tail, and inſtantly put into a bag. The viper- 
catchers are very frequently bit by them in the pur- 
ſuit of their buſineſs, yet we very rarely hear of their 
bite being fatal. Sallad oil, if applied in time, is ſaid 
to be a certain remedy *. The fleſh of the Britiſh 
viper has been celebrated as a reſtorative, as well as 
that of the foreign kind, Mr Keyller relates, that Sir 
Kenelm Digby uſed to feed his wife, who was a moſt 
beautiful woman, with capons fattened with the fleth 
of vipers. 

3. The punctatus of Linnæus, by Mr Cateſby cal- 
led the water- viper, is a native of Carolina. Accord- 
ing to Linnzus it is aſh-coloured, variegated with 
yellow ſpots. Mr Cateſby informs us, that the 
head and back of this ſerpent are brown ; the belly 
marked tranſverſely with yellow, and alſo the ſides 
of the neck, The neck is ſmall, the head large, and 
the mouth armed with the deſtructive fangs of the vi- 
per or rattle- ſnake, next to which it is reckoned the 
largeſt ſerpent in this country. Contrary to what is 
obſerved in moſt other vipers, theſe are very nimble 
and active, and very dextrous in catching fiſh. In 
ſummer, great numbers are ſeen lying on the branches 
of trees hanging over rivers ; from which, on the 
approach of a boat, they drop into the water, and 
often into the boat on the mens heads. They lie in 
wait in this manner to ſurpriſe either birds or fiſh : at- 
ter the latter they plunge with ſurpriſing ſwiftneſs, 
and catch ſome of a large ſize, which they bring 
aſhore and ſwallow whole. The tail of this animal is 
ſmall towards the end, and terminates in a blunt horuy 
point about half an inch long. This harmleſs little 
horn hath been the occaſion of many terrible reports; 
as, that by a jerk of its tail, the animal is capable of 
inſtantly deſtroying both men and beaſts; that a 
tree ſtruck with this terrible horn, in a ſhort time 
grows black, withers, and dies, Cc. but all theſe Mr 
Cateſby aſſures us have not the leaſt foundation in fact. 

4. The cherſea is a native of Sweden, where it is 
called a/þing. It is a ſmall reddiſh ſerpent, whoſe 
bite is {aid to be mortal. Concerning this ſpecies Mr 
Pennant aſks, „Is it poſſible that this could be the 
fpecies which has hitherto eſcaped the notice of our 
naturaliſts ?. I the rather ſuſpect it, as I have been in- 
formed that there is a ſmall ſnake that lurks in the 
low grounds of Galloway, which bites and often proves 
fatal to the inhabitants.” 

5. The preſter of Linnæus, or black viper of Mr 
Cateſby, is a native of Carolina and Virginia. It is 
ſhort and thick, flow of motion, ſpreads its head ſur- 
priſingly when irritated, very flat and thick, threat- 
ening with a horrid hiſs. They are very poiſonous ; 
their bite being as deadly as that of the rattleſnake. 
They frequent the higher lands, and are of a ruſty 
black colour, | 

6. The coluber luridus of Forſter, called by Mr Ca- 
teſby the brows: viper; is a native of the ſame countries 
with the preceding. Itis about two feet long, and large 
in proportion; very ſlow in its motion, even when 
threatened with danger : notwithſtanding which, it 
defends itſelf very fiercely when attacked, and its bite 
is as Venomous as any, They prey upon efts, lizards, 
and other animals of that kind, 
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Befides theſe ſpecies of which we have a particular 
deſcription, the following are alſo reckoned among the 
poiſonous ſerpents, viz. 7. The atropos, with 131 ſcuta 
and 22 ſcutellæ. It is a native of America, the body 
white, and the eyes brown, with a whire iris. 8. The 
leberis, with 110 ſcuta and 50 ſcutellæ, is a native of 
Canada, and has many black linear rings. 9. The 
ammodites, with 142 ſcuta and 32 ſcutellæ, is a na- 
tive of the Eaſt. It is about fix inches wage and has 
a fleſhy protuberance on its noſe. fo. The aſpis, 
with 146 ſcuta and 46 ſcutellz, is a native of France; 
and is of a reddiſh colour, with dufky ſpots on rhe 
back. T1. The lebetinus, with 155 fenta and 46 ſcu- 
tellæ, is a native of Aſia, and is of a cloudy colour, 
with red ſpots on the belly. 12. The feverus, with 
170 ſcuta and 42 ſcutellæ, is likewife a native of Aſia, 
and is aſh-coloured with white belts. 13. The ſtola- 
tus, With 142 ſcuta and 76 ſcutellæ, is a native of Aſia; 
and is of a greyiſh colour, with two white fillets. 14. 
The lacteus, with 203 ſcuta and 32 ſcutellæ, is a na- 
tive of the Indies. Its colour is white, with black ſpots, 
15. The naja, with 193 ſcuta and 60 feutellæ, is a na- 
five of the Eaſt Indies, and is reckoned the moſt poi- 
ſonous of all ſerpents. It is killed by the ichneumon. 
16. The atrox, with 196 ſcuta and 69 ſcutellæ, is a 
native of Aſin. It is of a hoary colour, and the head 
is compreſſed and covered with fmall ſcales. f 7. The 
niveus, with 209 ſcuta and 62 ſcutellæ, is a native of 
Africa, It is white, and withuiut any ſpots. 18. The 
coraſſiuns, with 193 ſcuta and 82 ſcutellæ, is a native 
of Aſia. It is greyiſh, with three brown fillets. 19. 
The dipſas, with 152 ſcuta and 135 ſcutellæ, is a na- 
tive of America. It is of a bluiſh colour, with the 
margins of the ſcales white. 20. The myCterizans, 
with 192 ſcuta and 167 ſcutellæ, is a native of Ame- 
rica. It hath a ſtretched out triangular ſnout. 

The above 20 ſpecies are all the ſerpents of the 
genus of coluber that are reckoned poiſonous. Of the 
reſt we ſhall only mention the following, which are 
the moſt remarkable. 

21. The erythrogaſter of Forſter, called by Mr Ca- 
teſby the 60 per- be lied ſnake, is a native of Carolina, 
and grows ſometimes near to the ſize of a rattleſnake. 
It is of a brown colour in all parts of its body, except 
the belly which is of a red copper colour. They fre- 
quent water, and probably prey on fiſh ; but they will 
allo devour birds and ſuch other animals as they are 
able to overcome. They are bold and active, fre- 
quently entering poultry-houſes, devouring the fowls 
and ſucking their eggs. 


22. The conſtrictor, or black ſnake, is a native of 


ſeveral parts of America, They are very long, fome- 
times meaſuring fix feet, and are all over of a ſhining 


black. They are the moſt numerous of all; and are 


very bold and furious, leaping at and biting thoſe that 
attack them. Ir is commonly faid, that they will at- 


tack and devour rattleſnakes. This Mr Cateſby ſays 


he cannot affirm as truth from his own experience ; 
but aſſures us, that large ſerpents of any ſpecies will 
very often ſwallow the ſmaller ones indiſcriminately. 
The black ſnakes are preſerved on account of their 
dexterity in deſtroying rats; which animals they pur- 
ſue to their” hiding places in the roofs of houſes, &c. 
with wonderful agility. 
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23. The annulatus, or little brown bead-fnake, 
always finall, and is ſeldom found above ground, but 


commonly dug np, and found twiſting about the roots Colunbe 


of fltrabs and plants. All the back and other parts of 
the body have tranfverfe A wr: of brown and white ſo 
difpoſed as to have ſome refemblance to a ſtring of Eng. 
lth beads ; whence probably it takes its name. It j; 
quite harmleſs, and is a native of Virginia and Carolina. 

24. The flagellum, or coach-whip fnake, is of 3 
brown colour, very long, ſlender, and active. It runs 
ſwiftly, and is quite inoftenſtve ; but the Indians Imagine 
it is able to cut a man in two with a jerk of its tall. 

25. The fulvius, or corn-fnake, is beautifully mark- 
ed with red and white, refembling a ſpecies of Indian 
cotn, whence its name. It is harmleſs as to its bite, 
but frequently robs hen-rooſts. 

26. The eltivus, or green ſnake, is all over of a 
green colour ; it is of a fmall fize, and eafily becomes 
tame and familiar, infomuch rhat ſome people will 
carry them in their boſom. 

27. The faſciatus, or wampum ſnake, derives its 
name from its refemblance ro the Indian wampum. 
It fomerimes grows to the length of five feet ; and, 
like other large ſhakes, is very voracious, but its bite 
is not venomous. The back is of a dark blue, the 
belly finely clouded with ſpots of a brighter blue; the 
head is fmall in proportion to the reſt of the body. 

COLUMBA, the p1GEoN, in ornithology, a genus 
belonging to the order of 'paſſeres. The characters 
of this genus' are as follow: The bill is ſtrait, and de- 
ſcends towards the point; the noſtrils are oblong, and 
half covered with a foft tumid membrane ; and the 
tongue is entire, i. e. not cloven. There are 40 ſpe- 
cies, all natives of different countries. The following 
are the moſt remarkable. 

1. The œnas, or domeſtic pigeon, and all irs beau- 
tiful varieties, derive their origin from one ſpecies, 
the ec t- dove; the Engliſh name implying its being 
the ſtock or ſtem from whence the other domeſtic 
birds ſpring. Thefe birds, as Varro obſerves, take 
their Latin name, co/umba, from their voice or coo- 
ing: and, had he known ir, he might have added the 
Britiſh alſo ; for Lhmen, Hlabman, kulm, and kom, 
fignify the fame bird. They were, and till are, to 
be found in moſt parts of our ifland in a ftate of na- 
ture; but probably the Romans firſt taught the Britons 
how to conſtruct pigeon-houſes, and make the birds 
domeſtic. The characters of the domeſtic pigeon are 
the following. It is of a deep bluiſh aſfi- colour; the 
breaſt daſhed with a fine changeable green and purple; 
the ſides of the neck with fhining copper-colour ; it 
wings marked with two black bars, one on the covert 
of the wings, the other on the quill feathers ; the back 
white, and the tail barred near the end with black. 
They weigh 14 ounces. In the wild ſtate it breeds 
in holes of rocks and hollows of trees; for which rea- 
ſon ſome people ſtile it co/umba cavernalis, in oppo” 
ſition to the ring-dove, which makes its neſt on the 
boughs of trees. Nature always preſerves {ome 
agreement in the manners, characters, and colours 0 
birds reclaimed from their wild ſtate. This {pee 
of pigeon ſoon takes to build in artificial cavities, — 
from the temptation of a ready proviſion 3 
eaſily domeſticated. Multitueds of theſe wild got f 
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are obſerved to migrate into the ſouth of England: 
and, while the beech- woods were ſuffered to cover 
large tracts of ground, they uſed to haunt them in my- 
riads, reaching in ſtrings a mile in length, as they 
went out in the morning to feed. 
the lateſt of any bird of paſſage, not appearing till 
November, and retiring in the ſpring. Mr Pennant 
imagines, that the ſummer haunts of theſe creatures 
are in Sweden, as Mr Eckmark makes their retreat 
thence coincide with their arrival in Britain. Num- 
bers of them, however, breed on cliffs of the coaſt of 
Wales, and of the Hebrides. The varieties produ- 
ced from the domeſtic are very numerous, and ex- 
tremely elegant ; they are diſtinguiſhed by names ex- 
preflive of their ſeveral properties, as !umblers, car- 
riers, jacobines, croppers, powters, runts, turbits, owls, 
nuns, &c. The moſt celebrated of thele is the car- 


rier, of which an account is already given under the 


article CARRIER-Pigeon. The nature of pigeons is 
to be gregarious ; to lay only two eggs, and to breed 
many times in the year. So quick is their increaſe, 
that the author of the Oeconomy of Nature“ ob- 
ſerves, that in the ſpace of four years, 14,760 pigeons' 
may come from a ſingle pair, They bill during their 
courtſhip : - the male and female ſit, and allo feed their 
young, by turns: they caſt proviſion out of their craw 


into the young ones mouth; and drink, not by ſip- 


ping, like other birds, but by continned draughts like 
quadrupeds ; and have mournful or plaintive notes. 

2. The palumbus, or ring-dove is a native of Eu- 
rope and Aſia, It is the largeſt pigeon we have, and 
might be diſtinguiſhed from all others by its ſize alone. 
Its weight is about 20 onnces ; its length 18, the 
breadth 3o inches. The head, back, and covers of 
the wings are of a bluiſh aſh-colour : the lower ſide 
of the neck and breaſt are of a purpliſh red, daſhed 
with aſh-colour : on the hind part of the neck is a ſe- 
mi-circular line of white; above and beneath that, 
the feathers are gloſſy, and of changeable colours as 
oppoſed to the light. This ſpecies forms its neſt of 
a few dry ſticks in the boughs of trees. Attempts have 
been made to domeſticate them by — their 
eggs under the common pigeon in doye-houſes ; but 
as ſoon as they could fly, they always take to their 
proper haunts. In the beginning of winter they al- 
ſemble in great flocks, and leave off cooing, which 
they begin in March when they pair. | 

3. The turtur, or turtle-dove, is a native of India. 
The length is twelve inches and a half; its breadth 
21; the weight four ounces, The irides are of a 
fine yellow, and the eye-lids encompaſſed with a 
beautiful crimſon circle. The chin and forehead are 
whitiſh ; the top of the head aſh-coloured, mixed 
with olive. On each fide of the neck is a ſpot of 
black feathers prettily tipt with white : the back aſh- 
coloured, bordered with olive brown : the ſcapulars 
and coverts of a reddiſh brown ſpotted with black : 
ine breaſt of a light purpliſh red, having the ver 
of each feather yellow : the belly white. The tail 
is three inches and a half long; the two middle fea- 
thers of a duſky brown; the athers black, with white 
"ps; the end and exterior ſide of the outmoſt ſeathers 
wholly white. In the breeding ſeaſon theſe birds 
Tefound in Buchingham-ſhire, Glouceſter-ſhire, Shrop- 
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thire, and the weſt of England. They are very ſhy 
and retired, breeding in thick woods, generally of 
oak ; in autumn they migrate into other countries. 

4. The paſſerina, or ground-dove of Carolina, is 
about the ſize of a lark. The bill is yellow, and 
black at the end; the iris red; the breaſt and whole 
front of a changeable purple, with dark purple ſpots ; 
the large quill-feathers are of a muddy purple; the 
legs and feet of a dirty yellow; but the whole bird 
has ſuch a compoſition of coloius in it, that a very par- 
ticular deſcription is impoſſible. They fly many of 
them together, and make ſhort flights from place to 
place, generally lighting on the ground. 

5. The migratoria, or pigeon of paſſage, is about 
the ſize of an Engliſh wood-pigeon ; the bill black; 
Iris red; the head of a duſky blue; the breaſt and 
belly of a faint red; above the ſhoulder of the wing 
there is a patch of feathers ſhining like gold ; the 
wing is coloured like the head, having ſome few ſports 
of black (except that the Jarger feathers of it are dark 
brown with ſome white on the exterior vanes ; the 
tail is very Jong, and covered with a black feather, 
under which the reſt are white ; the legs and fect 
are red. They come in prodigious numbers from 
the north, to winter in Virginia and Carolina, In 
theſe countries they rooſt upon one another's backs in 
ſuch guantities that they often break down the limbs of 
oaks which ſupport them, and leave their dung ſome 
inches thick below the trees. In Virginia Mr Cateſby 
has ſeen them fly in ſuch continued trains for three 
days ſucceſſively, that they were not loſt fight of for 
the leaſt interval of time, but ſomewhere in the air 
they were ſeen continuing their flight ſouthward. 
They breed in rocks by the ſides of rivers and lakes 
far north of St Laurence. They fly to the ſouth only 
in hard winters, and are never known to return. 

Coruna (St), in alluſion ro whole name the iſ- 
land of Jona (one of the Hebrides) received its name ; 
Jona being derived from a Hebrew word ſignifying 
a dove. Thie holy man, inſtigated by his zeal, left 
his native country, Ireland, in the year 565, with the 
pions deſign of preaching the goſpel to the Picts. It 
appears that he left his native ſoil with warm reſent- 
ment, vowing never to make a ſettlement within ſight 
of that bated idand. He made his firſt trial at Oran- 
ſay ; and finding that place too near to Ireland, ſuc- 


- ceeded to his wiſh at Zy, for that was the name of 


Jona at the time of his arrival. He repeated here the 
experiment on {everal hills, erecting on each a heap 
of ſtones; and that which he laſt aſcended is to this 
day called Garnan-chul-reh-Eiriun, or the eminence 
of the back turned to Ireland. 

Columba was ſoon diſtinguiſhed by the ſanctity of 
his manners: a miracle that he wreught, ſo operated 
on the Pictiſh king Bradeus, that he immediately 
made a preſent of the little ifle to the ſaint. It ſeems 
that his majeſty had refuſed Columba an audience; 
and even proceeded ſo far as to order the palace- gates 
to be ſhut againſt him: but the ſaint, by the power 
of his word, inſtantly cauſed them to fly open. As 
ſoon as be was in poſſeſſion of Jona, he founded a cell 
of monks, borrowing his inſtitutions from a- certain 
oriental monaſtic order. It is faid that the firſt reli- 
gious were canons regular; of whom the founder was 
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derable number of years. He is the firſt on record 
who had the faculty of ſecond ſight, for he told the 
victory of Aidan over the Picts and Saxons on the 
very inſtant it happened. He had the honoftir of bu- 
rying in his iſland, Convallius and Kinnatil, two kings 


of Scotland, and of crowning a third. At length, worn 


out with age, he died, in Jona, in the arms ot his diſ- 
ciples; was interred there, but (as the Iriſh pretend) 
in after times tranſlated ro Down ; where, according 


to the epitaph, his remains were depoſited with tholie 


of St Bridget and St Patrick. 


Hi tres in Dung tumulo tumulantur in uno 
Brigida, Patricius, atque Columba pius. 

But this is totally denied by the Scots; Who affirm, 
that the contrary is ſhewn in a life of the ſaint, ex- 
tracted out of the pope's library, and tranſlated out 
of the Latin into Erſe, by Father Cail 0 horan ; which 
decides, in favour of Jona, the momentous diſpute. 

COLUMBANUS (St), a Latin poet, was born in 
Ireland in 560. He retired from the world, and lived 
a ſolitary life in the mountains of Wales for ſome 
years, He next went over to France and built a 
monaſtery ; but, being exiled from that country, he 
travelled to Italy, where he founded the abbey of 
Bobio, and died in it in 615. 

COLUMBINE, in botany. See AQUILEGIA. 

COLUMBO-RrooOT, an article newly introduced 
into the materia medica, of the natural hiſtory of 
which we know very little. Dr Percival is the only 

rſon who hath written particularly concerning it, and 
the ſubſtance of his account follows. | 

The Columbo-root grew originally on the continent 
of America; from whence it was tranſplanted to Co- 
jumbo, a town in Ceylon, which gives name to it, and 
{ſupplies all India with it. The inhabitants of theſe 
countries have for a long time uſed it in diforders of 
the ſtomach and bowels, They carry it about with 
them, and take it ſliced or ſcraped in Madeira wine, 
This root comes to us in circular pieces, which are 
from half an inch or an inch to three inches in diame- 
ter; and divided into fryſta, which meaſure from two 
inches to one quarter of an inch. The ſides are co- 
vered with a thick corrugated bark, of a dark brown 
hue on its external ſurface, but internally of a light 
yellow colour, The ſurfaces of the tranſverſe ſections 
appear very unequal, higheſt at the edges, and form- 
ing a concavity towards the centre. On ſeparatin 
this ſurface, the root is obſerved to conſiſt of three 
lamina, viz, the cortical, which, in the larger roots, 
is a quarter of an inch thick ; the ligneons, about half 
an inch; and the medultary, which forms the centre, 
and is near an inch in diameter, This laſt is much 
ſofter than the other parts, and, when chewed, 
ſcems mucilaginous ; a number of ſmall fibres run 
longitudinally through it, and appear on the ſur- 
tace. The cortical and ligneous parts are divided 
by a black circular line. All the thicker pieces 
have ſmall holes fdrilled through them, for the con- 
venience of drying. Coutumbo-root has an aroma- 
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the firſt abbot : and that his monks, till the year 716, 
differed from thoſe of the church of Rome, both in 
the obſervation of Eaſter, and in the clerical tonſure. 
Columba led here an exemplary lite, and was highly 
reſpected for the ſanctity of his manners for a conſi- 
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gent to the taſte, ſomewhat reſembling Wurd. ei — 
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when it has loſt, by long keeping, part of its eſſential 
oil. Yet, though ungrateful to the taſte, when recei. 
ved into the ſtomach, it appears to be corroborant 

antiſeptic, ſedative, and powertully antiemetic, In 
the cholera morbus it alleviates the violent torming 

checks the purging and vomiting, corrects the putrid 
tendency of the bile, quiets the inordinate motions of 
the bowels, and ſpeedily recruits the exhauſted ſtrength 
of the patient. It was adminiitered to a great number 
of patients, ſomerimes upwards of 20 in a day, afflic- 
ted with the cholera morbus, by Mr Johnſon of Chef. 
ter, in 1756. He generally found that it ſoon ſtopped 
the vomiting, which was the molt fatal ſymptom, and 
that the purging and remaining complaints quickly 
yielded to the ſame remedy. The doſe he gave was 
from half a drachm to two drachms of the powder 

every three or four hours, more or leſs, according to 
the urgency of the ſymptoms. Though this medi- 
cine poſſeſſes little or no aitringency, it has been ob- 
ſer ved to be of great ſervice in diarrhæas, and even in 


the dyfentery. In the firſt ſtage of theſe diſorders, 


where aſtringents would be hurtful, Columbo-root 
may be preſcribed with ſafety; as, by its antiſpaſ- 
modic powers, the irregular actions of the prime viz 
are corrected, But as a cordial, tonic, and antiſeptic 
remedy, it anſwers better when given towards their 
decline. Its efficacy has alſo been obſerved in the 
vomitings which attend the bilious cholic ; and in ſuch 
caſes, where an emetic is thought neceſſary, after ad- 
miniſtering a {mall doſe of ipecacuan, the ſtomach may 
be waſhed with an infuſion of Columbp-root. This 
will tend to prevent thoſe violent and convulſive reach- 
ings which in irritable habits abounding with bile are 
ſometimes excited by the mildeſt emetic. In bilious 
fevers, 15 or 20 grains of this root, with an equal or 
double quantity of vitriolated tartar, given every four, 
five, or fix hours, produce very beneficial effects. 
From its efficacy in theſe bilious diſeaſes of this coun - 
try, it is probable zhat it may be uſeful in the yellow 
fever of the Weit Indies, which is always atrended 
with great ſickneſs, violent reachings, and a copious 
diſcharge of bile. The vomiting recurs at ſhort in- 
tervals, often becomes almoſt inceſſant, and an in- 
credible quantity of bile is ſometimes evacuated in a 
few hours. Children during dentition are often ſub- 
ject to ſevere vomitings and diarrhœas. In theſe caſes 
the Columbo-root is an uſeful remedy, and hath often 
procured almoſt inſtant relief, when” other efficacious 
remedies bave been tried in vain. This root is alſo 
extremely beneficial in a languid ſtate of the ſtomach, 
attended with want of appetite, indigeſtion, nauſea 
and flatulence. It may be given either in ſubſtance, 
with ſome gratefu] aromatic, or infuſed in Madeira 
wine. Habitual vomiting, when it proceeds from 4 
weakneſs or irritability of the ſtomach, from an irre- 
gular gout, acidities, acrimonious bile, or an increa- 
ſed and depraved ſecretion of the pancreatic juice, 


is greatly relieved by the. uſe of Columbo-root, in 


conjunction with aromatics, chalybeates, or the teſta- 
ceons powders. In the nauſea and vomiting occaſion- 
ed by pregnancy, an infuſion of Columbo- root ſucceeds 
better than any other medicine that hath been wm 
ro 
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that rectified ſpirit of wine extracts its virtues 
pears, . x | 
in the greateſt perfection. The watery infuſion is 
more periſhable than that of other bitters, In 24 
hours a copious precipitation takes place ; and in two 
days it becomes ropy, and even muſty. The addition 
of orange-peel renders the infuſion of Columbo-root 
leſs ungrateful to the palate. An ounce of the powder- 
ed root, half an ounce of orange-peel, two ounces of 
French brandy, and 14 ounces of Water, macerated 12 
hours without heat, and then filtered through paper, 
afford a ſufficiently ſtrong and tolerably pleaſant in- 
fulion. The extract made firſt by ſpirit and then 
with water, and reduced by evaporation to a pilular 
conſiſtence, is found to be equal it not ſuperior in ef- 
ficacy to the powder. As an antiſeptic, Columbo- root 
is inferior to the bark; but as a corrector of putrid 
gall, it is much {uperior to the bark; whence allo it 
is probable that it would be of ſervice in the Welt 
India yeliow fever. It allo reſtrains alimentary fer- 
mentation, without imparing digeſtion ; in which pro- 
perty it reſembles muſtard. Hence its great ſervice 
in preventing acidities. It hath allo a remarkable 
power of neutralizing acids already formed. It doth 
not appear to have the leaſt heating quality; and 
therefore may be uſed with propriety and advantage 
in the pthiſis pulmonalis and in hectical caſes, to cor- 
rect acrimony and ſtrengthen digeſtion. It occaſions 
no diſturbance, and agrees very well with a milk- diet, 
as it abates flatulence, and is indiſpoſed to acidity. 

CoLumBo, a maritime town of the uland of Ceylon 
in the Eaſt Indies, ſeated on the ſouth-weſt part of its 
coalt, and ſubject to the Dutch. E. Long. 68. 10. 
N. Lat. Fo: ©. 

COLUMBUS, or congregation of St CoLUMBUs, a 
ſociety of regular canons, who formerly had 100 abbeys 
or monaſteries in the Britiſh iſles. 

Coruvsus (Chriſtopher), a Genoeſe, the celebra- 
ted navigator, and firſt diſcoverer of the iſlands of 
Anerica, was a ſubject of the republic of Genoa. 
Neither the time nor the place of his hirth, however, 
are known with certainty ; only he was deſcended of 
an honourable family, who, by various misfortunes, 
had been reduced to indigence. His parents were 
iea-faring people; and Columbus having diſcovered, in 
bis early youth, a capacity and inclination for that 
Way of life, was encouraged by them to follow the 
lame profeſſion. He went to lea at the age of 14: 
his firſt voyages were to thoſe ports in the Mediter- 
rancan, frequented by the Genoele ; after which he 
took a voyage to Iceland; and proceeding ſtill further 
north, advanced ſeveral degrees within the polar 
circle. After this, Columbus entered into the ſervice 
a famous ſea- captain of his own name and family. 

his man commanded a ſmall ſquadron, fitted out at 
lis own expence, and by cruiſing, ſometimes againſt 
the Mahometans, and ſometimes againſt the Venetians ; 
the "vals of his country in trade, had acquired both 
Wealth and reputation. Wich him Columbus conti- 
nucd for ſeveral years, no leſs diſtinguiſhed for his 
wurage than his experience as a ſailor. At length, in 
"1 obſtinate engagement, off the coaſt of Portugal, 
bane ſome Venetian caravals returning richly laden 
"on the Low Countries, the veſſel on board which he 


Stel | 
From Dr Percival's experiments on this root, it ap- ſerved took fire, together with one of the encmies Columbus, 
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ſhips to which it was faſt grappled. Columbus threw 
himſelf into the ſea ; laid hold of a floating oar ; and by 
the ſupport of it, and his dexterity, in {wimming, he 
reached the ſhore, though above two leagues diſtant. 

After this diſaſter, Columbus repaired to Liſbon, 
where he married a daughter of Bartholomew Pere- 
ſtrello, one of the captains employed by prince Henry 
in his early navigations, and who had diſcovered and 
planted the iſlands of Porto Santo and Madeira. Having 


got poſſeſſion of the journals and charts of this experi- 


enced navigator, Columbus was ſeized with an irreſiſti- 
ble deſire of viſiting unknown countries. In order to 
indulge it, he made a voyage to Madeira, and continued 
during ſeveral years to trade with that iſland, the Ca- 
naries, Azores, the ſettlements in Guinea, and all the 
other places which the Portugueſe had diſcovered on 
the continent of Africa. 

By the experience acquired in ſuch a number of 


voyages, Columbus now became one of the moſt ſkil- 


ful navigators in Europe. At this time, the great ob- 
ject of diſcovery was a paſſage by ſea to tlie Eaſt 
Indies. This was attempted, and at laſt accompliſhed 
by the Portugueſe, by doubling the Cape of Good 
Hope. The danger and tediouineſs of the paſlage, 
however, ſuppoſing it to be really accompliſhed, wizch 
as yet it was not, ſet Columbus on confidering whe- 
ther a ſhorter and more direct paſſage to theſe. regions 
might not be found out; and after long conſideration, 
he became thoroughly convinced, that, by failing 
acroſs the Atlantic ocean, directly towards the weſt, 
new countries, which probably formed a part of tlie 
vaſt continent of India, muſt infallibly be diſcovered. 
His reaſons for this were, in the firſt place, a know- 
ledge he had acquired of the true figure of the earth. 
The continents of Europe, Aſia, and Africa, as far as 
then known, form but a ſmall part of the globe, It 
was ſuitable to our ideas, concerning the wiſdom and 
beneficence of the Author of nature, to beheve, that 
the vaſt ſpace, {till unexplored, was not entirely co- 
vered by a waſte and barren ocean, but occupied by 
countries fit for the habitation of man. Ir appeared 
likewiſe extremely probable, that the continent on 
this ſide the globe was balanced by a proportional 
quantity of land in the other hemiſphere. Theſe 
conjectures were confirmed by the oblervations of mo- 
dern navigators. A Portugueſe pilot, having ſtretch- 
ed farther to the weſt than was uſual ar that time, 
took up a piece of timber, artificially carved, floating 
upon the ſea ; and as it was driven towards him by a 
weſterly wind, he concluded that it came from ſome 
unknown land ſituated in that quarter. Columbus's 
brother-in-law had found to the weſt of the Madeira 
iſles, a piece of timber faſhioned in the ſame manner, 
and brought by the ſame wind; and had feen alſo 


canes of an enormous ſize floating upon the waves, 


which reſembled thoſe deſcribed by Ptolemy, as pro- 
duCtions peculiar to the Eaſt Indies. After a courſe 
of weſterly winds, trees, torn up by the roots, were 
often driven upon the coaſts of the Aores; and. at 
one time the dead bodies of two men, with ſingular 
features, which reſembled neither the inhabitants of 
Europe nor Africa, were caſt aſhore there. The moſt 
cogent reaſon, however, was a miſtaken notion or 
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Columbus, the ancient geographers, concerning the immenſe ex- lumbus immediately quitted Portugal, and applied to 
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tent of the continent of India. Though hardly any of the king of Spain; but leſt he fhould be here again dil. 
them had penetrated beyond the river Ganges, ſome appointed, he {eat his brother Bartholomew into Eng. 
Greek writers had ventured to deſcribe the provinces land, to whom be had fully communicated his ideas. 
beyond that river, which they repreſented as regions in order that he might negociate at the ſame * Wh 
of an immenſe extent. Cteſias affirmed that India with Henry VII. who was reckoned one of the moſt 
was as large as all the reſt of Aſia. Oneſicritus, ſagacious as well as opulent princes of Europe. Bar- 
whom Pliny the naturaliſt follows, contended that it tholomew was very unfortunate in his voyage: he 
was equal to a third part of the habitable earth. fell into the hands of pirates, who ſtripped him of 
Nearchus afterted that it would take four months to every thing, and detained him a priſoner for ſeveral 


march from one extremity of it to the other in a years. At laft he made his eſcape, and arrived in 


{traight line. The journal of Marco Polo, who travel- London, but in ſuch extreme indigence, that he was 
led into Aſia in the 13th century, and who had pro- obliged to employ himſelf, during a conſiderable time, 
ceeded towards the eait far beyond the limits to in drawing and felling maps, in order to pick up as 
which any European had ever advanced, ſeemed alſo much money as would purchaſe a decent dreſs in 
fo much to confirm theſe accounts, that Columbus which he might venture to appear at Court, The 
was perſuaded, that the diſtance from the moſt propoſals were received by Henry with more appro- 
weſterly part of Europe, to the moſt eaſterly part of bation than by any monarch to whom they had hi- 
Aſia, was not very conſiderable; and that the ſhor- therto been preſented. 
teſt as well as molt direct courſe to the remote re- Columbus himſelf made his propoſals to the king of 
gions of the eaſt, was to be found by ſailing due welt. Spain, not without many doubts of ſucceſs, which 
In 1474, Columbus communicated his ideas on this ſoon appeared to be well founded. True ſcience had 
ſubject to one Paul a phyſician in Florence, a man e- as yet made ſo little progreſs in the kingdom of Spain, 
minent for his knowledge in coſmography. He that moſt of thoſe to whom the conſideration of his 
approved of the plan, ſuggeſted ſeveral facts in con - plan was referred were utterly ignorant of the firſt 
firmation of it, and warmly encouraged Columbus principles on which he founded his hopes. Some, 
to perſevere in an undertaking ſo laudable, and which from miſtaken notions concerning the dimenſions of 
muſt redound fo much to the honour of his country, the globe, contended that a voyage to thoſe remote 
and the benefit of Europe. Columbus, fully ſatisfied regions of the Eaſt which Columbus expected to dil- 
of the truth of his ſyſtem, was impatient to ſet out on cover, could not be performed in leis than three 
a voyage of diſcovery. The firſt ſtep towards this years. Others concluded, that either he would find 
was to ſecure the patronage of ſome of the conſiders the ocean of infinite extent, according to the opinion 
able powers of Europe capable of undertaking ſuch an of ſome ancient philoſophers ; or that if he ſhould per- 
enterpriſe. He applied firſt to the republic of Genoa; fiſt in ſteering weſtwards beyond a certain point, 
but his countrymen, ftrangers to his abilities, incon- the convex Bac of the globe moſt infallibly pre- 
ſiderately rejected his propoſal as the dream of a chi- vent his return, and he muſt periſh in the vain at- 
merical projector, and thus loſt forever the opportu- tempt to unite the two oppoſite hemiſpheres, which 
nity of reſtoring their commonwealth to its ancient nature had for ever digoined. Even without deign- 
Inſtre. His next application was to the court of Por- ing to enter into any particular diſcuſſion, ſome res 
tugal, where king John H. liſtened to him in the moſt jected the ſcheme in general, upon the credit of a 
gracious manner, and referred the conſideration of maxim made uſe of by the ignorant in all ages, © That 
bis plan to Diego Ortiz, biſhop of Ceuta, and two it is preſumptuous in any perſon to ſuppoſe that be 
Jewifh phyſicians, eminent coſmographers, whom he alone poflefles knowledge ſuperior to all the reſt of 
was accuſtomed to conſult in matters of this kind. mankind united.” By continual diſappointments 
Unhappily theſe were the perſons who had been the and delays, he was at laſt wearied out, and reſolved 
chief directors of the Portugueſe navigations, and had to repair to the court of England in perſon, in hopes 
adviſed to ſearch for a paſſage to India by ſteering a of meeting with a favourable reception there. He 
courſe directly oppoſite to that which Columbus had bad already made preparations for this purpoſe, and 
recommended as ſhorter and more certain. They taken meaſures for the diſpoſal of his children during 
could not therefore approve of his propoſal, without His abſence, when Juan Perez, the prior of the mo- 
ſubmitting to the double mortification of condemning naſtery of Rabida near Palos, in which they had been 
their own theory, and of acknowledging his ſuperio- educated, earneſtly ſolicited him to defer his journey 
rity. The reſult of their conferences was, that they for a fhort time. Perez was a man of conſiderable 
adviſed the king to fit out a veſſel privately, in order learning, and ſome credit with queen Iſabella. To 
to attempt the propoſed diſcovery, by following ex- her therefore he applied; and the conſequence of bis 
actly the courſe which Columbus ſeemed to point out. application was a gracions invitation of Columbus back 
John, forgetting on this occaſion the fentiments of a to court, accompanied with the preſent of a {ma 
monarch, meanly adopted this perfidious counſel, But ſum to equip him for the journey. Ferdinand, now. 
the pilot, choſen to execute Columbus's plan, had nei- ever, ſtill regarded the project as chimerical; and ha 
ther the genius nor fortitude of its author. Contrary the addreſs to employ, in this new ne ociation witl 
winds arole ; no ſign of approaching land appeared; him, ſome of the perſons who had formerly Pro. 
his courage failed; and he returned to Liſbon, execra- nounced his ſcheme to be impracticable. To thelr 
ting the project as equally extravagant and dangerous. aftoniſhment, Columbus appeared before them with 


On diſcovering this diſhonourable tranſaction, Co- the ſame confident hopes of ſucceſs as former, 3 
a v . 101 
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inſiſted on the ſame high recompence. He propoſed 
that a ſmall fleet ſhould be fitted out, under his com- 
mand, to attempt the diſcovery ; and demanded to 
be appointed perpetual and hereditary admiral and 
viceroy of all the ſeas and lands which he ſhould diſco- 
ver; and to have the tenth of the profits ariſing from 
them ſettled irrevocably upon him and his deſcendents 
forever. At the ſame time he offered to advance 
the eighth part of the ſum neceſſary tor accompliſhing 
his delign, on condition that he ſhould be entitled to a 
proportional ſhare in the adventure. If the enterprize 
ſhould totally miſcarry, he made no ſtipulation for any 
reward or emoltument whatever. Theſe demands 
were thought unreaſonable ; Iſabella broke off the 
treaty ſhe had begun, and Columbus was once more 
diſappointed. He now reſolved finally to leave Spain 
and had actually proceeded ſome leagues on his jour- 
ney, when he was overtaken by a meſſenger from 
llabella, who had been prevailed upon by the argu- 
ments of Quintanilla and Santangel, two of Colum- 
bus's patrons, again to favour his undertakings. The 
negociation now Went forward with all manner of fa- 
cility and difpatch ; and a treaty with Columbus was 
ligned on the 17*" of April 1492. The chief articles 
ot it were, that Columbus fhuuld be conſtituted high 
admiral in all the feas, iſlands and continents he ſhould 
diſcover, with the ſame powers and prerogatives that 
belonged to the high admiral of Caftile within the li- 
mits of his juriſdiction. He was alfo appointed vice- 
roy in all thoſe countries to be difcovered; and a 
tenth of the profits accruing from their productions 
and commerce was granted to him forever. All con- 
troverſies or law-fuits with reſpect to mercantile tranſ- 
actions were to be determined by the ſole authority of 
Columbus, or of judges to be appointed by him. He 
was allo permitted to advance one-etghth part of the 
expence of the expedition, and of carrymg on com- 
merce with the new countries; and was entitled, in 
return, to an eighth part of the profit. But, though 
the name of Ferdinand was joined with Iſabella in 
this tranſaction, his diſtruſt of Columbus was till 
lo violent that he refuſed to take any part in the en- 
terpriſe as king of Arragon; and as the whole ex- 
pence of the expedition was to be defrayed by tlie 
crown of Caſtile,” Iſabella reſerved for her ſubjects of 
that kingdom an excluſive right to all the benefits 
which might accrue from its ſucceſs. 
At laſt our adventurer ſet ſail witi three ſinall ſhips, 
e whole expence of which did not exceed L. 4000. 
During his voyage he mer with many difficulties from 
the mutinous and timid diſpoſition of his men. He 
was the firſt who obſerved the variation of the com- 
pals, which threw the ſailors into the utmoſt terror. 
or this phenomenon, Columbus was obliged to invent 
a reafon, which though it did not ſatisfy himſelf, yet 
erved to diſpel their fears, or ſilence their murmurs. 
At laſt, however, the ſailors loſt all patience ; and 
the admiral was obliged to promiſe ſolemnly, that in 
aſe land was not diſcovered in three days he ſhould 
[turn to Europe. That ver night, however, the 
Iland of San Salvador was diſcovered, which quickly 
Put an end to all their fears. The ſailors were then 
as extravagant in the praile of Columbus, as they had 
etore been inſolent in reviling and threatening him. 
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They threw themfelves at his feet, implored his par- Columbus 


don, and pronounced him to be a perſon inſpired by 


heaven with more than human ſagacity and fortitude, Colume}] 


in order to accompliſh a deſign fo tar beyond the ideas 
and conception of all former ages. Having vitued 
teveral of the Weſt-India iflands, and ſetiled a colony 


in Hiſpaniotla *, he again ſet (ail for Spain; and after * gee H- 


As 


eſcaping great dangers from violent tempeſts, arri- panels. 


ved at the port of Palos on the 15¹ of March 1493. 
As ſoon as Columbus's ſhip was diſcovered ap- 
proaching, all the inhabitants of Palos ran eagerly 
to the ſhore, where they received the admiral wirh 
royal honours. The court was then at Barcelona, 
and Columbus took care immediately to acquaint 
the king and queen of his arrival. They were no 
leſs delighted than aſtoniſhed with this unexpected 
event. Fhey gave orders for conducting him into 
the city with all imaginable pomp. They received 
him clad in their royal robes, and feated on a throne 
under a magnificent canopy. When be approached, 
they ftood up, and, raiſing him as he kneeled to kits 
their hands, commanded him to take his ſeat upon a 
chair prepared fur him, and to give a circumſtamial 
account of his voyage. When he had finiſhed his ora- 
tion, which he delivered with much modeſty and fim- 
plicity, the king and queen, kneeling down, offered 
up ſolemn thanks to God for the diſcovery. Every pot- 
ſible mark of honour that could be ſuggeſted by gra- 
titude or admiration was conferred on Columbus; the 
former capitulation was confirmed, his family was en- 
nobled, and a fleet was ordered to be equipped, to 
enable him to go in queſt of thoſe more opulent coun- 
tries which he ſtill confidently expected to find. 
Notwithſtanding all this reſpect, however, Cohim- 
bus was no longer regarded than he was ſucceſsful, 
The coloniſts he carried over with him were to the 
laſt degree unreaſonable and unmanageable ; to that 
he was obliged to uſe ſome ſeverities with them; 
and complaints were made to the court of Spain 
againſt him for cruelty. On this, Francis de Bova- 
dilla, a knight of Calatrava, was appointed to inquire 
into the conduct of Columbus; with orders, in cafe 
he found the charge of maladminiſtration proved, to 
ſuperſede him, and aſſume the office of governor of 
Hiſpaniola. The conſequence of this was, that Co- 
lumbus was ſent to Spain in chains. From theſe, 
however, he was freed immediately on his arrival}, 
and had an opportunity granted him of vindicating his 
innocence. He was however deprived of all power ; 
and notwithſtanding his great ſervices, and the ſo- 
lemnity of the agreement between him and Ferdi- 
nand, Columbus never could obtain the fulfilment of 
any part of that treaty. Ar laſt, diſguſted with the 
ingratitude of a monarch whom he had ferved with 
ſuch fidelity and ſucceſs, and exhauſted with fatigues, 


he ended his life on the 29th of May 1506. 


CoLumsvus (Bartholomew), brother to Chriſtopher, 
famous for his marine charts and ſpheres, which he 
preſented to Henry VII. of England. He died in 1514. 

Corumsgus (Don Ferdinand), ſon of Chriſtopher, 
and writer of his fe. He entered into the eccleſiaſti- 
cal ſtate ; and founded a library, which he bequeathed 
to the church of Seville, to this day called the Co/un:- 
bine library. He died in 1560. 
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COLUMELLA (Lucius Junius Moderatus), a Roman 

hiloſopher, was a native of Cadiz, and lived under 
the emperor Claudins, about the year 42. He wrote 
a book on agriculture, intitled De Re ruſlica, and a- 
nother De Arboribus. 

COLUMEY, a town of Red Ruſſia in Poland, ſeat- 
ed on the river Pruth, towards the confines of Mol- 
davia, about 38 miles from Haliez, and 63 ſouth of 
Leopol. This town has been very ill treated by the 
Coſſacks, inſomuch that it is now inconfiderable, 
though there are ſeveral mines of ſalt in its diſtrict. 
E. Long. 16. 25. N. Lat. 48. 45. 

COLUMN, in architecture, a round pillar made 
to ſupport and adorn a building, and compoſed of a 
baſe, & ſhaft, and a capital. See ARCHITECTURE, 
n 38. 

Co LUMNS, denominated from their uſe.—Aſtrono- 
mical COLUMN, is a kind of obſervatory, in form of 
a very high tower built hollow, and with a ſpiral aſ- 
cent to an armillary ſphere placed a-top for obſerving 
the motions of the heavenly bodies. Such 1s thar of 
the Doric order erected at the Hotel de Soiſſons at 
Paris by Catharine de Medicis for the obſervations of 
Orontius Fineus, a celebrated aſtronomer of that time. 

Chronological CoLumN, that which bears ſome hiſ- 
torical inſcription digeſted according to the order of 
time; as by luſtres, olympiads, fatti, epochas, an- 
nals, Ce. At Athens, there were columns of this 
kind, whereon were inſcribed the whole hiſtory of 
Greece digeſted into olympiads. 

Funeral Co.umN, that which bears an urn, where- 
in are ſuppoſed to be incloſed the aſhes of ſome de- 
ceaſed hero; and whole ſhaft is ſometimes overipread 
with tears and flames, which are {ymbols of grief 
and of immortality. 

Gnomonic COLUMN, a cylinder whereon the hour 
of the day is repreſented by the ſhadow of a ſtile, 
See Dll. 

Hiſtorical Column, is that whoſe ſhaft is adorned 
with a baſſo-relievo, running in a ſpiral line its whole 
length, and containing the hiſtory of ſome great perſon- 
age: ſuch are the Trajan and Autoniue columns at Rome. 

Heollow CoLumMN, that which has a ſpiral ſtair-caſe 
Withinſide, for the convenience of aſcending to the 
top; as the Trajan column, the ſtair-caſe where- 
of conſiſts of 185 ſteps, and is illumined by 43 little 
windows, each of which is divided by tambours of 
white marble. "The monument, or Karen at 
London, has alſo a ſtair- caſe; but it does not reach to 
the top. Theſe kinds of columns are alſo called co— 
lumng coclidec, or cochlideꝶ. 
ludicative Colu N, that which ſerves to ſhow the 
tides, Cc. along the ſea-coaits. Of this kind there is 
one at Grand Cairo of marble, whereon the over- 
flowings of the Nile are expreſſed: by this they form 
a judgment of the ſucceeding ſeaſon ; when the wa- 
ter, for inſtance, aſcends to 23 feet, it is a ſign of great 
fertility in Egypt. See NILOMETER. 7 

Iuſtructive COLUMN, that raiſed, according to Jo- 
ſephus, lib. i. cap. 3. by the ſons of Adam, whereon 
were engraven the principles of arts and ſciences. 
Baudelot tells ns, that the ſon of Piſiſtratus raiſed ano- 
ther of this kind, of ſtone, containing tlie rules and 
precepts of agriculture. : 
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Itinerary CoLumn, a column with ſeyeral faces 00 
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placed in the croſs-Ways in large roads; ſerving to 
ſhow the different routs by inſcriptions thereon, 

Lafary Column, at Rome, according to Feſtys 
was a column erected in the herb-market, now the 
place Montanara, which had a cavity in its pedeſtal 
wherein young children abandoned by their parents, 
out of poverty or inhumanity, were expoled, to be 
brought up at the public expence. 

Legal Co.umn. Among the Lacedemonians there 
were columns raiſed in public places, whereon were 
as pre the fundamental laws of the ſtate. 

imitrophius or Boundary COLUMN, that which 
ſhows the limits of a kingdom or country conquered, 
Such was that which Pliny ſays Alexander the Great 
erected at the extremity of the Indies. 


Manubiary CoLumn, from the Latin manubie, 


« ſpoils of the enemy;“ a column adorned with tro- 
phies built in imitation of trees, whereon the ſpoils of 
enemies were anciently hung. See TRoPayr. 

Memorial COLUMN, that raiſed on occaſion of any 
remarkable event; as the monument of London, built 
to perpetuate the memory of the burning of that city 
in 1666. It is of the Doric order, fluted, hollow, with 
a winding ſtair-caſe ; and terminated a-top with wa- 
ving flames. There is alſo another of the kind, in 
form of an obeliſk, on the banks of the Rhine in the 
Palatinate, in memory of the famous paſlage of -that 
river by the great Guitavus Adolphus and lis army. 

Menian Column, any column which ſupports a bal- 
cony or meniana. The origin of this kind of column, 
Snetonius and Alcanius refer to one Menias ; who ha- 
ving ſold his houſe to Cato and Flaccus, conſuls, to be 
converted into a public edifice, reſerved to himſelf 
the right; of raiſing a column withoutſide, to bear a 
balcony, whence he might ſee the ſhews. 

Milliary Cor.umN, was a column of marble raiſed 
by order of Auguſtus in the middle of the Roman fo- 
rum ; from whence, as a centre, the diſtances of the 
ſeveral cities, &c, of the empire were reckoned, by 
other milliary columns diſpoſed at equal diſtances on 
all the grand roads. This column was of white mar- 
ble, the ſame with that which is now ſeen on the bal- 
luſtrade of the perron of the capitol at Rome. Its 
proportion is maſlive, being a ſhort cylinder, the ſym- 
bol of the globe of the earth. It was called millareni 
aureum, as having been gilt, at leaſt the bal), by or- 
der of Auguſtus. It was reſtored by the emperors 
Veſpaſian and Adrian, as appears by the inſcriptions. 

Military Col uux, among the Romans, a column 
whereon was engreven a lift of the forces in the Ro- 
man army, ranged by legions, in their proper order; 
with deſign to preſerve the memory of the number ol 
ſoldiers, and of the order preſerved in any military 
expedition. They had another kind of military c- 
lumn, which they called co/u-mna bellica, ſtanding be- 
fore the temple of Janus; at the foot whereof the 
conſul declared war, by throwing a javelin towards 
the enemies countries. 

Sepulchral Co lu ux, anciently was a column erec 
ted on a tomb or ſepulchre, with an inſcription on its 
baſe. Thoſe over the tombs of perſons of diſtinction 
were very large; thoſe for the common people ſmall: 


theſe laſt are called ſelæ and cippi. 8 
Statud“) 


column 
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Statuary CoLrunn, that which ſupports a ſtatue. 
Such was that erected by pope Paul V. on a pedeſtal 


colymbus- before the church of St Maria at Rome; to ſupport a 
—— ſtatue of the Virgin, which is of gilt braſs. This co- 


lumn was dug up in the temple ot peace; its ſhaft is 
a ſingle block of white marble 49+ feet high, aud five 
feet eight inches diameter, of the Corinthian order. 

The term fatuary column may likewile be applied 
to caryatides,' perſians, termini, and other human fi- 
gures, which do the office of columns; and which Vi- 
truvius calls felomoues, and atlantes, See ARCHI- 
rECTUREFAne 59. 6 Tea 

Triunipbal Cor.unn,! a column erected among the 
ancients in honour of an hero; the joints of the ſtones, 
or courſes whereof, were covered with as many crowns 
as he had made different; military expeditions. Each 
crown had its particular name, as vailaris, which was 
beſet with ſpikes, in memory of having forced a pali- 
fade. Muralis, adorned with little turrets or battle- 
ments, for having mounted an aſſault. Navalis, of 
prows and beaks of veſſels; for having overcome at 
ſea, Obſrdionalis, or graminalis, of graſs; for havin 
raiſed a ſiege. Juan, of myrtle; which expreſſed 
an ovation, or little triumph: and triumphalis, of lau- 
rel, for a grand triumph. See CROWN. 

COLUMNEA, in botany, a genus of the angio- 
ſpermia order, belonging to the didynamia claſs of 
plants, There is but one ſpecies, a native of Marti- 
nico, of which we have no particular deſcription. 

COLUMNIFERI, in botany, an order of plants in 
the fragmenta methodi naturalis of Linnæus, in which 
are the following genera, viz. bixa, corchorus, helio- 
carpus, kiggelaria, microcos, muntingia, thea, tilea, 
turnera, triumſetta, ayenia, grevia, helicteres, klein- 
hovia, adanſonia, alcza, althæa, bombax, camellia, 
golypinm, hermannia, hibiſcus, lavatera, malope, mal- 
va, melochia, napæa, pentapetes, ſida, ſtewartia, theo- 
broma, urena, waltharia. | 

 COLURES, in aſtronomy and geography, two great 
circles ſuppoſed to interſect each other at right angles 
in the poles of the world, and to paſs through the ſol- 
tial and equinoctial points of the ecliptic. See Gt 0- 
CRAPHY, 

COLURI, a little iſland in the gulph of Engia, in 
the Archipelago, formerly called Sa/amis. The prin- 
(pal town is of the ſame name, and ſeated on the ſouth 
lide, at the bottom of the harbour, which is one of the 

nelt in the world. The famous Grecian hero, Ajax, 
who makes ſuch a figure in Homer's Iliad, was king 
of this iſland. It is now, however, but a poor place; 
us commodities conſiſt of wheat, barley, tar, roſin, 
pit-coal, ſpunges, and pot-afſhes, which they carry to 
Athens. It is ſeven miles ſouth from Athens, and is ſe- 
har ated from the continent by a ſtrait about a mile over. 

COLUTEA, BASTARD-SENA, in botany ; a genus 
of the decandria order, belonging to the diadelphia 
dals of plants. There are three ſpecies, all of them 

eciduous flowering ſhrubs, adorned with many lobed 

eaves, and butterfly-thaped flowers, of a deep yellow 
= red colour. They are propagated both by ſeeds and 
ers, and are hardy enough, though they ſometimes 
*<qurre a little ſhelter, when the weather is very cold. 
OLYMBUS, in ornithology, a genus belonging to 


the order of anſeres. The bill has no teeth, is ſubu- 
Vox. III. 
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lated, ſtrait, and ſharp · pointed; the teeth are in the Celymbus, 


throat; the noſtrils are linear, and at the baſe of the 
bill; and the legs are unfit for walking, This genus 


includes the grebes and divers. The ſpecies are eleven. 

I. The grylle is in length 14 inches, in breadth 22 ; 
the bill is an inch and an half long, ſtrait, ſlender, 
and black ; the inſide of the mouth red; on each wing 
is a large bed of white, which in young birds is ſpot- 
ted; the tips of the leſſer quill-feathers, and the co- 
yertsof the wings, are white: except thoſe, the whole 
plumage is black. In winter it is ſaid to change to 
White; and a variety ſpotted with black and white 
is not uncommon in Scotland, The tail conſiſts of 12 
feathers; the legs are red. Theſe birds are found 
on the Baſs Ifle in Scotland ; in the iſland of St Kilda ; 


and, as Mr Ray imagines, in the Fam lands off the | 


coaſt of Northumberland. It has alſo been ſeen on the 
rocks of Llandidno,. in Caernarvonſhire, in Wales. 
Except in breeding-time it keeps always at ſea ; and 
is very difficult to. be ſhot, diving at the flaſh of the 
pan. The Welſh call this bird ca/gar longur, or “ the 
ſailor's hatred,” from a notion that its appearance fore- 
bodes a ſtorm; It viſits St Kilda's in March; makes 
its neft far under ground; and lays a grey egg, or, as 
Steller ſays, whitifh and ſpotted with ruſt, and ſpeckled 
with aſh-colour, _ : 

2. The troile weighs 24 ounces; its length is 17 
inches, the breadth 274; the bill is three inches long, 


black, ſtrait, and ſharp-pointed ; near the end of the 
lower mandible is a ſmall proceſs; the inſide of the 
mouth yellow; the feathers on the upper part of the 
bill are ſhort and ſoft like velvet; from the eye to 
the hind part of the head is a {mall diviſion of the 
feathers. The head, neck, back, wings, and tail, are 
of a deep mouſe-colour ; the tips of the leſſer quill- 
feathers white ; the whole under part of the body is 
of a pure white ; the ſides under the wings marked 
with duſky lines. Immediately above the thighs are 
ſome long feathers that curl over them. The legs are 
duſky. They are found in amazing numbers on the 
high cliffs of ſeveral of the Britiſh coaſts, and appear 
at the ſame time with the aux. They are very ſimple 
birds; for notwithſtanding they are ſhot at, and fee 
their companions killed by them, they will not quit 
the rock. Like the auk they lay only one egg, which 
is very large: ſome are of a fine pale blue; others 
white, ſpotted, or moſt elegantly ſtreaked with lines 
croſſing each other in all directions. They continue 
about the Orkneys the whole winter. 


3. The ſeptentrionalis is more elegantly ſhaped than 


the others. . It weighs three pounds. The length to 
the end of the tail is two feet; tv the toes, two fect 
four inches: the breadth, three feet five inches. The 
head is ſmall and taper; the bill ſtrait ; the head and 
chin are of a fine uniform grey; the hind part of the 
neck marked with duſky and white lines pointin 

downwards; the throat is of a dull red; the whole 
upper part of the body, tail, and wings, of a+ deep 
grey, almoſt duſky ; but the coverts of the wings and 
the back are marked with a few white ſpots; the un- 
der fide of the body is white ; the legs duſky. This 
ſpecies breeds in the northern parts of Europe, on the 
borders of lakes; but migrates ſouthward during win- 
ter. They build their neſts upon the ſhore without 
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quickneſs upon the water; and preſage itorms by fly- 
ing and cry ing with a miſerable tone of voice. 

4. The arcticus is ſomewhat larger than the laſt : 
the bill js black, and alſo the front ; the hind part of 
the head and neck cinereous; the ſides of the neck 
marked with black and white lines pointing down- 
wards; the fore part of a gloſſy variable black, purple, 
and green. The back, ſcapulars, and coverts of the 
wings, are black, marked, the two firſt with ſquare, 
the laſt with round ſpots of white; the quill-feathers 
duſky ; the breaſt and belly white; the tail ſhort and 
black ; legs partly duſky, and partly reddiſh. 

5. The glacialis is three feet five inches in length ; 
the breadth four feet eight; the bill to the corners of 
the mouth four inches long, black and ſtrongly made. 
The head and neck are of a deep black; the hind 
part of the latter is marked with a large ſemilunar 
white band; immediately under the throat is another; 
both marked with black oblong ſtrokes pointing down : 
the lower part of the neck is of a deep black, gloſſed 
with a rich purple; the whole under ſide of the body 
is White; the ſides of the breaſt marked with black 
lines ; the back, coverts of the wings, and ſcapulars, 
are black marked with white ſpots ; thoſe on the ſca- 
pulars are very large, and of a ſquare ſhape; two. at 
the end of each feather. The tail is very ſhort, and 
almoſt concealed by the coverts, which are duſky, 
{potted with white; the legs are black. Theſe birds 
inhabit the northern parts of Britain, live chiefly at 
lea, and feed on fiſh; but it is not known whether 
they breed here. as they do m Norway, which has 
many birds in common with Scotland. In the High- 
lands it is called 2-17 -buachaill, or © the herdſman of 
the fea,” from its being ſo much in that element. 

6. The immer, or ember-gooſe, is ſuperior in ſize 
to a common goole, The head is duſky ; the back, 
coverts of the wings, and tail, clouded with lighter 
and darker ſhades of the fame. The primaries and 


tail are black; the under fide of the neck ſpotted with 


duſky ; the breait and belly ſilvery; the legs black. 
They inhabit the {eas about the Orkney Iſlands; but in 
levere winters viſit the ſouthern parts of Great Britain. 
They live fo much at fea, that it has been imagined 
they never quitted the water ; and that the young 
were hatched in a hole formed by nature under the wing 
for that end, Their ſkins are uncommonly tough, and 
in the northern countries have been uſed as leather. 
7. The cryſtalus, or cargooſe, weighs two pounds 
-and an half, Its length is 21 inches, the breadth 30; 
the bill is two inches and a quarter long, red at the 
baſe, and black at the point; between the bill and the 
eyes is a ſtripe of blick naked ſkin ; the irides are of 
a fine pale red; the tongue is a third part ſhorter than 
the bill, lender, hard at the end, and a little divided; 
on the head is a large duſky creſt, ſeparated in the 
middle. The cheeks and throat are ſurrounded with 
a long pendent ruft, of a bright tawney colour, edged 
with black ; the chin is white; from the bill to the 
eye is a black line, and above that a white one; the 
hind part of the neck and the back are of a ſooty hue; 
the rump, for it wants a tail, is covered with long ſoft 
down. The covert-fegthers on the ſecond and third 
joints of the Wing, and the under coverts are White; 
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all the other wing-feathers, except the ſecondaries 
are duſky, thoſe being white ; the breaſt and belly 
are of a moſt beautiful ſilvery white, gloſſy as ſattin: 
the outſide of the legs, and the bottom of the feet, are 
duſky ; the inſide ot the legs, and the toes, of a pale 
green. Theſe birds frequent the meres of Shrop- 
hire and Cheſhire, where they breed; and the preat 
fen of Lincolnſhire, where they are called gaunts, 
Their ſkins are made into tippets, and ſold at as high 
a price as thoſe which come from Geneva. This ſpe- 
cies lays four eggs of a White colour, and the ſame 
ſize with thoſe of a pigeon. The neſt is formed of 
the roots of bugbane, ſtalks of water-lily, pond-weed, 
and water-violet, floating independent among the 
reeds and flags ; the water penetrates it, and the bird 
ſits and. hatches the eggs in'that wet condition ; the 
neſt is ſometimes blown from among the flags into the 
middle of the water: in theſe circumitances the fable 
of the halcyon's neſt may, in ſome meaſure, be vindi- 
cated. It is a careful nurſe of its young; being ob- 
ſerved to feed them moſt aſſiduouſly, commonly with 
mall eels; and: when the infant brood are tired, the 
parent will carry them either on its back, or under its 
wings. It preys on fiſh; and is almoſt perpetually di- 
viug; it does not ſhow much more than the head a- 
bove water; and is very difficult to be ſhot, as it darts 
down on the leaſt appearance of danger. It is never 
ſeen on land; and, though diſturbed ever fo often, 
will not fly farther than the end of the lake. Its ſkin 
is out of ſeaſon about February, loſing then its bright 
colour; and in the breeding time its breaſt is almoſt 
bare. The fleſh is exceſſively rank. 

8. The auritus, or eared duob- chick, is in length one 
foot to the rump : the extent is 22 inches: the bill 
black, flender, and ſlightly recurvated; the rides 
crimſon ; the head and neck are black; the throat 
{potted with white; the whole upper ſide of a blackiſh 
brown, except the ridge of the wing about the firſt 
joint, and the fecondary feathers, which are white; 
the breaſt, belly, and inner coverts of the wings are 
wiite ; the ſubaxillary feathers, and ſome on the {ide 
of the rump. ferruginous. Behind the eyes, on each 
ſide, is a tuft of long, looſe, ruſt coloured feathers 
hanging backwards ; the legs are of a duſky green, 
They inhabit the fens near Spalding, where they 
breed. No external difference is to be obſerved be- 
tween the male and the famale of this ſpecies. They 
make their neſt not unlike that of the former ; and 
lay four or five {mall eggs. 

9. The urinator differs from the cryſtalus only in 
being rather leſs, and wanting the creſt and ruff, 
The ſides of the neck are ſtriped downwards from the 
head with narrow lines of black and white: in other 
reſpects the colours and marks agree with that bird. 
This ſpecies has been ſhot on Roſtern Mere in Cheſhire. 
It is rather ſcarce in England, but is common in the 
winter time on the lake of Geneva. They appear 
there in flocks of 10 or twelve; and are killed for the 
ſake of their beautiful ſkins. The under fide of them 
being drefſed with the feathers on, are made into 
mufls and tippets: each bird ſells for about 14 ſhilling* 

10. The dominicus, with lobated feet, a ſmootÞ 
head, and the belly very much ſpotted. ” 

11. The padicepe, or pied-bill dob-chick, wer. 
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half a pound; the eyes are large and encompaſſed 
with a white circle; the throat has a black ſpot; 


Combina* a black liſt croſſes the middle of the bill; the lower 


mandible next the baſis has a black ſpot. The head 
and neck are brown ; the crown of the head and back 

art of the neck are darkeſt ; the feathers of the 
breaſt are light brown mixed with green ; the belly 
is duſky white; the back and wings brown; they fre- 
quent many of the freſh water ponds in the inhabited 
parts of Carolina. 

COM, a town of Aſia in the empire of Perſia, and 
province of Iracagemi. It is a large populous place, 
but has ſuffered greatly by the civil wars. E. Long. 
49. 1. N. Lat. 34. 0. K 

COMA, or Coma-vicir, a preternatural propen- 
ſity to ſleep, when, nevertheleſs, the patient does not 
ſleep, or if he does, awakes immediately without any 
relief. See (the Index ſubjoined to) MEDicine. 
Coma Berenices, Berenice's hair, in aſtronomy, a 
conſtellation in the northern hemiſphere, compoſed of 
ſtars near the lion's tail. This conſtellation conſiſts of 
three ſtars, according to Ptolemy ; of 13, according to 
Tycho; and of 40, in the Britannic Catalogue. 

Coma Somnolentum, is when the patient continues 
in a profound fleep, and, when awaked, immediately 
relaples, without being able to keep open his eyes. 

COMARUM, MARSH-CINQUEFOIL ; a genus of the 
polygynia order, 822 to the icoſandria claſs of 
plants. There is but one ſpecies, a native of Britain. 
It riſes about two feet high, and bears fruit ſome what 
like that of the ſtrawberry. It grows naturally in 
bogs, ſo is not eaſily preſerved in gardens. .'The root 
dyes a dirty red. The Iriſh rub their milking pails 
with it, and it makes the milk appear thicker and 
richer, Goats eat the herb; cows and ſheep are not 
fond of it; horſes and ſwine refuſe it. 

COMB, an inſtrument ro clean, untangle, and dreſs, 

flax, wool, hair, &c. 
Combs for wool are prohibited to be imported into 
England, | 
Cows is alſo the creſt, or red fleſhy tuft, growing 
upon a cock's head. 
COMBAT, in a general ſenſe, denotes an engage- 
ment, or a difference decided by arms. See BATTLE. 
Comrar, in our ancient law, was a formal trial of 
ſome doubtful cauſe or quarrel, by the ſwords or 
baſtons of two champions. This form of proceeding 
was very frequent, not only in criminal but in civil 
cauſes ; being built on a ſuppoſition that God would 
never grant the victory but to him who had the beſt 
right, The laſt trial of this kind in England, was be- 
tween Donald lord- Ray appellant, and David Ram- 
ſay Eſq; defendant ; when after many formalities, the 
matter was referred to the Fing 5 pleafure. - See the 
article BATTLE. 4 | | 
COMBINATION, properly denotes an aſſemblage 
of ſeveral things two by tw q. / 
CoMmBINATION, in mathematics, is the variatioh or 
alteration of any number of quantities, letters, ur the 
ans in all the different manners poſſible.” See CH a n- 
s. 
Aphoriſms, I. In all combinations, if from. an arith- 
netic decreaſing ſeries, whoſe firſt term is the number 
aut of which the combinations are to be formed, and 
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whoſe common difference is 1, there be taken as Combias- 


CO M 
many terms as there are quantities to be combined ; 
and theſe terms be multiplied into each other : and if 
from the ſeries 1, 2, 3, 4, Cc. there may be taken 
the ſame number of terms, and they be multiplied in- 
to each other, and the firſt product be divided by the 
ſecond ; the quotient will be the number of combina- 
tions required. Therefore, if you would know how 
many ways four quantities can be combined in ſeven, 
multiply the firſt four terms of the ſeries, 7, 6, 5, 
4, Cc. together, and divide the product, which will 
be 840, by the product of the firſt four terms of the 
ſeries, 1, 2, 3, 4, Cc. Which is 24, and the quotient 
35 will be the combinations of 4 in 7. II. In all 
permntations, if the ſeries 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. be con- 
tinued to as many terms as there are quantities to be 
changed, and thoſe terms be multiplied into each o- 
ther; the product will be the number of permutations 
ſought. Thus, if you would know how many permu- 
tations can be formed with five quantities, multiply 
the terms t, 2, 3, 4, 5 together, and the product 120 
will be the number of all the permutations. 

Problems, I. To find the number of changes that 
may be rung on 12 bells. It appears by the ſecond 
aphoriſm, that nothing is more neceſſary here than 
to multiply the numbers from 1 to 12 continually into 


each other, in the following manner, and the laſt pro- 
duct will be the number ſought. 
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II. Suppoſe the letters of the alphabet to be wrote 
ſo ſmall that no one of them ſhall take up more ſpace 
than the hundredth part of a ſquare inch: to find how 
many ' ſquare yards it would require to write all the 
permutations of the 24 letters in that ſize. By fol- 
lowing the ſame method as in the laſt problem, the 
number of permutations of the 24 letters will be found 
to be 62,044, 840, 173, 323,943,936, 00. Now the 
inches in a ſquare yard being 1296, that number mul- 
tiplied by 100 gives 129600, which is the number of 
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Combina- letters each ſquare yard will contain; therefore if we 


tion. 


divide 62,044,8 40, 173, 323,943,936, 00 by 129600 
the quotient, which is 478, 741, 050, 720, 92, 160, will 


be the number of yards required, to contain the 


above-mentioned pumber of permutations. But as 
all the 24 letters are contained in every permuta- 
tion, it will require a ſpace 24 times as large; that is, 
11,489,785,217,282,211,840. Now the number of 
ſquare yards contained on the ſurface of the whole 
earth is but 61 7,197,435,008,000, therefore it would 


require a ſurface 18620 times as large as that of the 


earth to write all the permutations, of the 24 letters in 
the ſize above-mentioned, © | 
III. To find how many different ways the eldeſt 
hand at piquet may take in his five cards. The eldeſt 
hand having 12 cards dealt him, there remain 20 
cards, any 4 of which may be in thoſe he takes in; 
conſequently we are here to find how many ways five 
cards may be taken out of 20. Therefore, by apho- 
riſm I. if we multiply 20, 19, 18, 17, 16, into each 
other, Which will make 1860480, and that number be 
divided by 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, multiplied into each other, 
which make 120, the quotient, which is 15 504, will 
be the number of ways five cards may be taken out of 
20. From hence it follows, that jt is 15503. to 1, that 
the eldeſt hand does not take in any five certain cards. 
IV. To find the number of deals a perſon may play 
at the game of whiſt, without ever holding the ſame 


cards twice. The number of cards played with at 


whiſt being 52, and the number dealt to each perſon 
being 13, it follows, that by taking the ſame me- 
thod as in the laſt experiment, that is, by multiply - 
ing 52 by 51, 50, Cc. ſo on to 41, which will make 
2,954,242,043,911,239,680,000, and then dividing 
that ſum by 1, 2, 3, Cc. to 13, which will make 
6,227,020, 8oo, the quotient, which is 635,013,5 59,600 
will be the number of different ways 13 cards may be 
taken out of 52, and conſequently the number ſought. 
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of the triangle be taken 28 different ways, which 


\ 
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The conſtruction of this table is very ſimple, The Comkic, 


line A @ conſiſts of the firſt 12 numbers. The line 
A 6 conſiſts every where of units; and ſecond term 

of the line Be, is compoſed of the two terms 1 and 2 
in the preceding rank : the third term 6, in that line 
is formed of the two terms 3 and 3 in the precedinę 


rank: and fo of the reſt ; every term, after the firſt, 


being compoſed of the two next terms in the preced- 
ing rank: and by the ſame method it may be conti- 
nued to any number of ranks. To find by this table 
how often any number of things can be combined in 
another number, under 13, as, ſuppoſe 5 cards out of 
8; in the eighth rank look for the fifth term, which is 
56, and that is the number required. | 

Though we have ſhewn in the foregoing problems 
the manner of finding the combination-of all numbers 
whatever, yet as this table anſwers the ſame purpoſe, 
for ſmall numbers, by inſpection only, it will be found 
uſeful on many occaſions; as will appear by the fol- 
lowing examples, q: 
V. To find how many different founds may be 
produced by ftriking on a harpſichord two or more 
of the ſeven natural notes at the ſame time. 1. The 
combinations of two in ſeven, by the foregoing tri- 


angle are l 2 - 21 
2. The combinations of 3 in 7, are - 35 
3. The combinations of 4 in 7, are r 35 
4. The. combinations of 5, are - 21 
5. The combinations of 6, are wet] 7 
6. The ſeven notes all together once 1 
Therefore the number of all the ſounds will A 
be 3 - - 150 


VI. Take four ſquare pieces of paſteboard, of the 
ſame dimenſion, and divide them diagonally, that is 
by drawing a line from two oppoſite angles, as in the 
figures, into 8 triangles paint 7 of theſe triangfes 
with the primitive colours, red, orange, yellow, green, 
blue, indigo, violet, and Jet the eighth be white, To 
find how many chequers or regular four-ſ{ided figures, 
different either in form or colour, may be made out 
of thoſe eight triangles. Firſt, by combining two of 
theſe triangles, there may be formed either the trian- 
gular ſquare A, or the inclined ſquare B called a rho. 
Secondly, by combining four of rhe hte the large 
ſquare C, may be formed ; or the long ſquare D, cal- 
led a paralielogram. 


- ow 


Now the firſt two ſquares, W e of two parts 
out of 8, they may each of them, by the eighth rank 


makes 
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makes 56. And the laſt two ſquares, conſiſting of four 
parts, may each be taken by the ſame rank of the 


triangle 70 times, which makes | 140 
o which add the foregoing number 56 
And the number of the different ſquares that 

may be formed of the 8 triangles, will be 196 


VII. A man has 12 different ſorts of flowers, and a 


large number of cach fort. He is deſirous of ſetting 
by 


them in beds or flouriſhes, in his parterre. Six flowers 
in ſome, 7 in others, and 8 in others; ſo as to have 
the greateſt variety poſhble ; the flowers in no two 
beds to be the ſame. To find how many beds he 
muſt have. 1. The combinations of 6 in 12 by the 


laſt rank of the triangle, are - 924 
2. The combinations of 7 in 12, are - 792 
3. The combinations of 8 in 12, are - 495 
Therefore the number of beds muſt be »: 2204 


VIII. To find the number of chances that may be 
thrown on two dice. As each die has 6 faces, and as 
every face of one die may be combined with all the 
faces of the other, ir follows, that 6 multiplied by 6, 
that is 36, will be the number of all the chances ; as 
is alſo evident from the following table : 


Numb. of Numb. of 

Points chances. points. 
172 ob 
4 2.23.1 1.3 3 12 
5 4.101. 4J3.22.3 4 20 
6 13.3]5-1]t.514.2[2.4 5 30 
7 6. 1t. 65. 22.54. 203.4 6 42 
8 4.46.2. 615. 33.5 5 40 
9 6.33.6. 4.5 4 36 
10 5.56.40. 3 30 
11 6.55.6 2 22 
12 6.6] I 12 

6 . 252| 


It appears by this table, 1. That the number of 
chances for each point continually increaſes to the 
point of ſeven, and then continually decreaſes till 12: 
'herefore if two points are propoſed to be thrown, 
the equality, or the advantage of one over the other, 
5 Clearly viſible *. 2. The whole number of chances 
on the dice being 252, if that number be divided by 
36, the number of different throws on the dice, the 
quotient is 7: it follows therefore, that at every throw 
there is an equal chance of bringing ſeven points. 
3. As there are 36 chances on the dice, and only 6 
" them doublets, it is 5 to 1, at any one throw, 
againſt throwing a doublet. 

By the ſame method the number of chances upon 
n number of dice may be found: for if 36 be mul- 
od by 6, that product, which is 216, will be the 
: "ances on 3 dice; and if that number be multiplied 
Y 6, the product will be the chances on 4 dice, &c. 

-OMBINATLONS of the Cards. The following ex- 
periments, founded on the doctrine of combinations, 
2 poſſibly amuſe a number of our readers. The 
. Sven are the baſis of many experiments, as 

on numbers, letters, and other ſubjects, as on 

e cards; but the effect produced by them with the 


*It is eaſy 
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laſt is the moſt ſurpriſing, as that which ſhould ſeem to yd 
ion. 


0. - 


prevent any colluſion, that is, the ſhuffling of the cards, 
is on the contrary the cauſe from whence it proceeds. 

It is a matter of indifference what numbers are made 
uſe of in forming theſe tables. We ſhall here confine 
ourſelves to ſuch as are applicable to the ſubſequent 
experiments. Any one may conſtruct them in ſuch 
manner as is agrecable to the purpoſes he imends they 
ſhall an{wer. 

To make them, for example, correſpond to the 
nine digits and a cipher, there muſt be ten cards, and 
at the top of nine of them muſt be wrote one of the 
digits, and on the tenth a cipher. Theſe cards muſt 
be placed upon each other in the regular order, the 
number 1 being on the firſt, and the cipher at bottom. 
You then take the cards in your left hand, as is com- 
monly done in ſhuffling, and taking off the tuo top 
cards, 1 and 2, you place the two following, 3 and 4, 
upon them; and under thoſe four cards the three fol- 
lowing 5, 6, and 7: at the top you put the cards 8 
and 9, and at the bottom the card marked o. Con- 
ſtantly placing in ſucceſſion, 2 at top and 3 at bottom, 
and they will then be in the following order : 

8.9.3. 4. 1. 2... 5. 6. 7. O 
If you ſhuffle them a ſecond time, in the ſame man- 
ner, they will then ſtand in this order: 

6.7. 3. 4. 8.9. 1. 2. 5. o 

Thus, at every new fhuftle, they will have a diffe- 
rent order, as is expreſſed imthe following lines: 

1 ſhuffle 8.9. 3. 4. 1. 2. 5. G. 7. 


2 6.7. 3. 4.8.9. 1. 2. 5. 
3 2.5. 3. 4.6. 7. 8. 9. 1. o 
4 9. 1. 3. 4. 2.5. 6. 7. 8. o 
5 7. 8. 3. 4. 9. 1. 2. 5. 6. o 
6 5.6. 3. 4. 7. 8.9. 1. 2. 
7 1. 2. 3. J. 5. 6. 7. 8. 9. o 


It is a remarkable property of this number, that 
the cards return to the order in Which they were firſt 
placed, aſter a number of ſhuffles, which added to tlie 
number of columns that never change the order, is 
equal to the number of cards. Thus the number of 
ſhuffles is 7, and the number of columns in which the 
cards marked 3, 4, Sc. never change their places-is 2, 
which are equal to 10, the number of the cards. This 
property is not common to all numbers; the cards ſome- 
times returning to the firſt order in leſs number, and 


ſometimes in a greater number of ſhuffles than that of 
the cards. 


TABLES or COMBINATIONS, 
Conſtructed on the foregoing principles. 


| J. For ten numbers. 
Order before dealing. After iſt deal. After the 24, After the 3d. 
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not; if eh To hence to determine whether a bett propoſed at hazard, or any other game with the dice, be advantageous or 
. dice be true; 
roſſeſſed of 


3 (which, by the way, is rarely the caſe for an 
a dexterity of hand to change the true dice for falſe), 


y long time together, as it is ſo eaſy for thoſe that are 
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II. For twenty-four numbers. 
Order before dealing. After 1ſt deal. After the ad. After the 3d. 


I 23 
2 24 
3 18 
4 19 
5 13 
6 14 
7 8 
8 9 
9 3 

10 4 
11 1 
12 2 
13 5 
5 14 6 
15 7 
16 10 
17 11 
18 12 
1 15 
— 16 
21 17 
22 20 
23 21 
24 22 


III. For twenty-ſeven numbers. 
Order before dealing. After i ſt deal. After the 2d. After the 3d. 


1 23 
2 24 
3 18 
4 19 
5 13 
6 14 
7 8 
8 9 
9 3 
10 4 
11 1 
12 2 
13 5 
14 6 
IS 7 
16 10 
17 11 
18 12 
19 15 
20 16 
21 17 
22 20 
23 21 
24 22 
25 25 
26 25 
27 27 


21 
22 
12 
15 
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21 
23 - 
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17 
20 
2 


7 


13 
14 

3 
18 
12 
15 
21 
22 


17 
20 
2 
7 
13 
14 
3 
18 
12 
16 
21 
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Combina» Theſe tables, and the following examples at piquet | 
tion. except the 36th, appear to have been compoſed by 


IV. Fer thirty-two numbers, 


Order before dealing. After iſt deal. After the 2d. After the 34, 


1 28 26 22 
2 29 27 25 
3 23 17 7 
4 24 20 12 
5 18 10 9 
6 19 11 ; 
7 13 I 28 
8 14 2 29 
9 8 14 *2 
10 9 8 14 
a 3 23 17 
12 4 24 20 
13 I 28 2h 
14 2 29 27 
15 5 18 10 
16 6 19 11 
17 7 13 I 
18 | 10 9 8 
19 11 3 23 
20 12 4 24 
21 15 5 18 
22 16 i 19 
23 17 7 13 
24 20 12 4 
25 21 15 5 
26 22 16 6 
27 25 21 15 
28 26 22 16 
29 27 25 21 
30 30 30 30 
31 31 31 31 
32 32 32 32 


I. Several letters that contain no meaning, being 
« wrote upon cards, to make them, after they have 
« been twice ſhuffled, give an anſwer to a queſtion 
« that ſhall be propoſed; as for example, What is 
« /ove?” Let 24 letters be wrote on as many cards, 
which, after they have been twice ſhuffled, ſhall give 
the following anſwer. 


A dream of joy that ſoon is Ver. 


_ Firſt, write one of the letters in that line on each 
of the cards “*. Then write the anſwer on a paper, 
and aflign one of the 24 firſt numbers to each card, 
in the following order : 

ADREAMOF JOY THAT SOON 
1 23456 78 91011 12131415 16171819 
I S O'ER. 
20 21 22 23 24 
Next, write on another paper a line of numbers, 
from 1 to 24, and looking in the table for 24 com! 
natiors: you will ſee that the firſt number after the © 
cond ſhuffle is 21, therefore the card that has the fir 
letter of the anſwer, which is A, muſt be place 
againſt that number, in the line of numbers you hate 


juſt made . In like manner the number 22 being the 


ſecond of the ſame column, indicates that the cal 


which anſwers to the ſecond letter D of the mm 


* Theſe letters ſhould be wrote in capitals on one of the corners of each card, that the words may be eaſily legible when the 


cards are ſpread open, 


4 + For the ſame reaſon if you would have the anſwer after one ſhuffle, che cards muſt be placed according to the firſt colucte 
of the table; or if after three ſhuffles, according to the third column, 
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muſt be placed againſt that number: and ſo of the reſt. 
The cards will then ſtand in the following order: 
12345678 9101112131415 16 17 18 19 
OOFSAMNTOIS RH AE OEC ] Oo 

20 21 22 23 24 
RAD er 

From whence it follows, that after theſe cards have 
been twice ſhuffled, they muſt infallibly ſtand in the 
order of the letters in the anſwer. 

Obſerve 1. You ſhould have ſeveral queſtions, with 
their anſwers, conſiſting of 24 letters, wrote on 
cards: theſe cards ſhould be put in cafes, aud num- 
bered, that you may know to which queſtion each an- 


{wer belongs. You then preſent the queſtions ; aud 


when any one of them is choſe, you pull out the caſe 
that contains the anſwer, and ſhewing that rhe letters 
wrote on them make no ſenſe, you then ſhuffle them, 
and the anſwer becomes obvious, 

2. To make this experiment the more extraordi- 
nary, you may have three cards, on each of which an 
an{wer is wrote; one of which cards mutt be a little 
wider, and another a little longer, than the others. 
You give theſe three cards to any one, and when he 
has privately choſe one of them he gives you the 
other other two, which you put. in, your pocket with- 
out looking at them, having diſcovered by feeling 
which he has choſe. You then pull out the caſe that 


contains the cards that anſwer to his queſtion, and 


perform as before. 

3. You may alſo contrive to have a Jong card at 
the bottom, after the ſecond ſhuffle. The cards may 
be then cut ſeveral times, till you perceive by the 
touch that the long card is at bottom, and then give 
the anwer; for the repeated cuttings, however of- 
ten, will make no alteration in the order of the cards. 

The ſecond of tlieſe obſervations is applicable to 
ſome of the ſubſequent experiments, and the third 
may be practiſed in almoſt all experiments with the 
cards. You ſhould take care to put up the cards as ſoon 
as the anſwer has been ſhewn : ſo that if any one ſhould 
deſire the experiment to be repeated, you may offer 
another queſtion, and pull out thoſe cards than con- 
tain the anſwer. 

Thongh this experiment cannot fail of exciting at 
al times pleaſure and ſurprize, yet it muſt be owned 
thac a great part of the applauſe it receives ariſes 
tom the addreſs with which it is performed. | 

II.“ The 24 letters of the alphabet being wrote 
upon ſo many cards, to ſhuffle them, and pronounce 
* the letters ſhall then be in their natural order; but 
that not ſucceeding, to ſhuffle them a ſecond time, 
and then ſhew them in proper order.” Write the 
2g letters on the cards in the following order: 

SET TE EY. rim 
RSHQEFTPGUX C 
131415 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 
NODYZIK&ABDLNM 

The cards being diſpoſed in this manner, ſhew them 
wort the table, that it may appear they are promiſ- 
only marked. Then ſhuffle and lay them again on 
me table, pronouncing that they will be then in alpha- 
dental order, Appear to be ſurpriſed that you have 
failed; take them up again and give them a ſecond 
ne, and then counting them down on the table they 


[ 2111 


] COM 


will all be in their natural order. 

III. Several letters being wrote promiſcuouſly 
% upon 32 cards, after they have been once ſhuffled, 
« to find in a part of them a queſtion ; and then 
ſhuffling the remainder a ſecondꝭ time, to ſhew the 
« anſwer. Suppoſe the queſtion to be, Hhat is each 
& HBritou's boaſt ? and the anfwer, His liberty ; which 
© taken together contain 32 letters.“ 

After you have wrote thoſe letters on 22 cards, 
write on a paper the words hjs liberty, and annex to 
the letters the firſt ten numbers thus : 

HIS LIBERTY 
| 123 45678910 

Then have recourſe to the table of combinations 
for ren numbers, and apply the reſpective numbers to 
them in the ſume manner as in experiment I. taking 
the firſt column, as theſe are to be ſhuffled only once, 
according to that order, 

123 456 78910 
IBS LERT HIV 

This is the order in which theſe cards muſt ſtand 
after the whole number 32 has been once ſhuffled, ſo 
that after a-ſecond ſhuffle they may ſtand in their pro- 
per order. Next diſpoſe the whole number of letters 
according to the firſt column for 22 letters: the laſt ten 
are to be here placed in the order above; as follows, 

WHAT FS EACH BRITONOS 
1234 5678 91011121314151617 
OAT! 
18 19 20 21 22. 
. DTS” ITY 
23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 31 22. 

Therefore, by the firſt column of the table, they 
Wi next ſtand thus: 
123456789 
I TBRONSCH 

17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 7 28 29 30 31 22 

F 18 FS L148 TH MATTY 

You muſt obſerve that the card here placed the 
I6t'Þ in order, being the laſt of the queſtion, is a long 
card; that you may cut them, or have them cut, aſter 
the firſt ſhuffle, at that part, and by that means ſepa- 
rate them from the other ten cards that contain the 
anſwer. 

Your cards being thus diſpoſed, you ſhow that they 
make no meaning; then ſhuffle them once, and cut- 
ting them at the long card, you give the firſt part to 
any one, who reads the queſtion, but can find no an- 
{wer in the others, which you open before him; you 
then ſhuffle them a ſecond time, and ſhow the anſwer 
as above. 

IV. To write 22 letters on fo many cards, then 
« ſhuffle and deal them by twos to two perſons, in 
&« ſuch manner, that the cards of one fhall contain a 
& queſtion, and thoſe of the other, an an{wer, Sup— 
c poſe rhe queſtion to be, I nething certain? and the 
« anſwer, Tes, diſappointment.” 

Over the letters of this queſtion and anſwer, write 
the following numbers, which corretpond to the order 
in which the cards are to be dealt by two and two. 

F NING CEaARTATN?T 
31 32 27 28 23 24 19020 IF 161112 7 88 3 4 

. 
29 30 25 26 21 2217 18 13149 10 5 6 1 2 

Then 
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Then have recourſe to the firſt column of the table fling is here to be repeated three times, we think it 


for 32 numbers, and diſpoſe theſe 32 cards in the fol- 
lowing order, by that colunm. 
12345678 910 11 12 13 1415 16 
OIERGCANTPINTA I 
17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 31 32 
TMEHSDINNOYN T 


The cards being thus diſpoſed, ſhuffle them once, 


and deal them two and two; when one of the parties 
will neceſſarily have the queſtion, and the other the 
anſwer. 1 

Inſtead of letters you may write words upon the 
32 cards, 16 of which may contain a queſtion, and the 
remainder the anſwer; or what other matter you 
pleaſe. If there be found difficulty in accommodating 
the words to the number of cards, there may be two 
or more letters or ſyllables wrote upon one card. 

V. The five beatitudes.” The five bleſſings we 
will ſuppole to be, 1. Science, 2. Courage, 3. Health, 
4. Riches, and 5, Virtue. Theſe ave to be found 
upon cards that you deal, one by one, to five per- 
ſons. Firſt write the letters of theſe words ſucceſ- 
ſively, in the order they ſtand, and then add the num- 
bers here annexed to them. 

SCIENCE COURAGE 
31262116116 x 3227221712 7 2 
HEALTH RICHES 
28 231813 8 3 292419149 4 
V IN © W 4A 
30 25 201510 5 
Then range them in order agreeable to the firſt co- 
lumn of the table for 32 numbers, as in the laſt ex- 


periment. Thus, 

1.23447 $: 7-3. S018, £45 .53-$4 45 16 
LHNATEREUACXRKG TI U 
1718 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 31 32 
EE CIICHsSOHARAE EVS C 


Next, take a pack of cards, and write on tlie four 
firſt the word Science; on the four next the word 
Courage and ſo of the reſt. 

Matters being thus prepared, you ſhow that the 
cards on which the letters are wrote convey no mean- 
ing. Then take the pack on which the words are 
wrote, and ſpreading open the firſt four cards, with 
their backs upward, you delire the firft perſon to 
chooſe one. Then cloſe thoſe cards and ſpread the 
next four to the ſecond perſon ; and fo to all the five ; 
telling them to hold up their cards leſt you ſhould have 
a confederate in the room. 

You then ſhuffle the cards, and deal them one by 
one, in the common order, beginning with the perſon 
who chole the firſt card, and each one will find in his 
hand the ſame word as is wrote on his card. You will 
obſerve, that after the ſixth round of dealing, there 
will be two cards left, which you give to the firſt and 
{ſecond perſons, as their words contain a letter more 
than the others. | 

VI.“ The cards of the game of piquet being mixed 
ce together, after ſhuffling them, to bring, by cutting 
them, all the cards of each ſuit together.” The order 
in which the cards muſt be placed to produce the effect 
deſired being eſtabliſhed on the ſame principle as that 
explained in the experiment II. except that the ſhuf- 


will be ſufficient to give the order in which the 
to be placed before the firſt ſhuftle, 


y are 


Order of the Cards, 


1 Ace 7 17 King clubs 
2 Knave + clubs 18 Ten 
Eich Nj hearts 
$ + diamonds 4 ra 
4 Seven 29 Seven clubs 
wide card 
5 Ten clubs 21 Ace diamonds 
6 Eight 22 Knave ſpades 
7 Seven blp Ros 23 Queen hearts 
wide card | f 
8 Ten 24 Knave hearts 
g Nine ; 25 Ace ſpades 
10 Nine | n 26 King diamonds 
11 Knave 27 Nine clubs 
12 Queen clubs 28 Ace 3 
13 Eight err 29 King 
14 Seven 30 Eight clubs 
wide card | 
15 Ten 31 King 


16 Nine 5 . 32 Queen 5 ſpades 

You then ſhuffle the cards, and cutting at the wide 
card, which will be the ſeven of hearts, you lay the eight 
cards that are cut, which will be the ſuit of hearts, down 
on the table. Then ſhuffling the remaining cards a ſe- 
cond time, you cut at the ſecond wide card, which 
will be the ſeven of ſpades, and lay, in like manner, 
the eight ſpades down on the table. You ſhuffle the 
cards a third time, and offering them to any one to 
cut, he will naturally cut them at the wide card*, 
which is the ſeven of diamonds, and conſequently 
divide the remaining cards into two equal parts, one of 
which will be diamonds and the other clubs. 

VII.“ The cards at piquet being all mixed together, 
*« to divide the pack into two unequal parts, and name 
* the number of points contained in each part.“ You 
are firſt to . 40 that each king, queen, and knave ſhall 
count, as uſual, 10, the ace 1, and the other cards ac- 
cording to the number of the points. Then diſpoſe 
the cards, by the table for 32 numbers, in the following 
order, and obſerve that the laſt card of the firſt divi- 
lion muſt be a wide card. | 


Order of the cards before ſhuffling. 
1 Seven hearts 17 Nine diamonds 


2 Nine clubs 18 Ace ſpades 
3 Eight hearts 19 Ten clubs 


4 Eight 20 Knave 

5 Knave > ſpades 21 Eight S diamond: 

6 Ten 0 22 King 

7 Queen lub 23 Seven ſpades 

8 Ace Oe 24 Seven 5 . n 
diamond 

9 Ace hearts 25 Queen 

wide card 


26 Knave hearts 
27 King clubs 

28 Nine : 

20 King + ſpades | 
30 Ace diamonds 


31 Seven 
32 Eight þ clubs 


10 Nine hearts 

11 Queen ſpades 
12 Knave clubs 
13 Ten diamonds 
14 Ten 

I5 King 


hearts 
16 Queen 


You 


: | : , : F | 
* You malt take particular notice whether they be cut at the wide card, and if they art not, you muſt have them cut, 0! en 


them again yourſelf, 
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You then ſhuffle them carefully, according to the 
method before deſcribed, and they will ſtand in the 


following order. 
Cards. Numbers. Cards. Numbers. 
brought up 34 


1 Nine 9 6 Ten clubs 10 
2 King >ſpades 10 7 Ten diamonds 10 
2 Seven 7 8 Ten hearts 10 
Seven diamonds 7 9 Ace clubs I 
5 Ace ſpades 1 10 Acehearts (wide card) I 
carried up 34 | total 66 
Brought up 101 
11 Eight hearts 8 22 Queen hearts 10 
12 Eight ſpades 8 23 Nine 9 
13 Seven hearts 7 24 Knave | 10 
14 Nine clubs 9 2 5 Eight | diamonds * : 
Knave o 26 Kin 
10 Ten þ ſpades 10 27 8 10 
17 Queen clubs 10 28 Knave hearts 10 
18 Nine hearts 9 29 King clubs 10 
19 Queen ſpades 10 30 Ace diamonds I 
20 Knave clubs 10 zi Seven þ clubs | 3 
21 King hearts 10 32 Eight 4 
carried up 101 total 194 


When the cards are by ſhuffling diſpoſed in this or- 
der, you cut them at the wide card, and pronounce 
that the cards you have cut off contain 66 points, and 
conſequently the remaining part 194. 


VIII. The Inconceivable Repique *.” When you 
would perform this experiment with the cards uſed in 
the laſt, you muſt obſerve not to diſorder the firſt 10 
cards in laying them down on the table. Puttin 
thoſe cards together, in their proper order, therefore, 
you ſhuffle them a ſecond time in the fame manner, 
and offer them to any one to cut, obſerving carefully if 
he cut them at the wide card, which will be the ace of 
hearts, and will then be at top; if not, you muſt make 
him, under ſome pretence or other, cut them till it is; 
and the cards will then be ranged in ſuch order that 
you will repique the perſon againſt whom you play, 
though you let him chooſe (even after he has cut) in 
what ſuit you ſhall make the repique. 


Order of the cards after they have been ſhuffled 
and cut. 

I Eight hearts 17 Nine 

2 Eight 18 Reef diamonds 

3 Knave S ſpades 19 Nine hearts | 
FI” 20 Queen ſpades 

Queen lub 21 Seven hearts 

6 Knave F ubs 22 Nine clubs 

7 King h 23 Ten hearts 

8 Queen & Hearts 24 Ace clubs 

9 Eight 25 Seven ſpades 
10 King g; q 26 Seven diamonds 
It * ä 27 Nine ſpades 
12 Ace 28 Kin 
13 Seven 29 . bp gone 
14 Eight (© ubs 30 Ten clubs 
15 Knave hearts 31 Ten diamonds 
16 King clubs 32 Ace hearts (wide card) 

Vor. III. 
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The cards being thus diſpoſed, you aſk your adver- Combins- 
ſary in what ſuit you ſhall repique him. If he ſay in tion. 


clubs or diamonds, you muſt deal the cards by threes, 
and the hands will be as follows, 


Elder. Younger. 
Hearts, king Clubs, ace 
queen —— king 
knave 


— queen 


—— eight —— nine 
ſeven Diamonds, ace 
Spades, queen | — king 
— —- have — queen 
eight — Knave 
Diamonds, eight — — nine 
Clubs, eight Spades, ten 
le ven Hearts, ten 
Rentree, or take in of Rentree of the younger. 
the elder. < 
Seven ſpades Ten clubs 
Seven diamonds Ten diamonds 
Nine Ace hearts 
King > ſpades 


Ace 


If he againſt whom you play, who is ſuppoſed to be 
elder hand, has named clubs for the repique, and has 
taken in five cards, you mult then lay out the queen, 
knave, and nine of diamonds, and you will have, with 
the three cards you take in, a ſixiem major in clubs, 
and quatorze tens. If he leave one or two cards, you 
muſt diſcard all the diamonds. 

If he require to be repiqued in diamonds, then diſ- 
card the queen, knave, and nine of clubs ; or all the 
clubs, if he leave two cards ; and you will then have a 
hand of the ſame ſtrength as before. 

Note, If the adverſary ſhould diſcard five of his 
hearts, you will not repique him, as he will then have 
a ſeptiem.in ſpades : or if he only take one card: but 
neither of theſe any one can do, who has the leaſt 
knowledge of the game. If the perſon againſt whom 
you play would be repiqued in hearts or ſpades, you 


muſt deal the cards by twos, and the game will ſtand 
thus : 


Elder hand. Younger hand. 
King —_ lub 
Knave 3 King — 
Nine iamonds Ace 
s | diamonds 
Eight Queen 
Queen Queen 
Kare | Kna\ie > ſpades 
Nine ; clubs Ten 
Eight | King 
Seven . 
Eight nave > hearts 
Seven F hearts 8 
Eight ſpades + Nine 
Rentrée. Rentree. 
Seven ſpades Ten clubs 
Seven diamonds Ten diamonds 
Nine Ace hearts 
King re 
Ace 5 5 
12 M If 


* This manceuyre of piquet was invented by the counteſs of L=—— (a French lady) and communicated by her to M. Guyot. 


Combina- 
tion. 
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If he require to be repiqued in hearts, you keep the 
quint to a king in hearts, and the ten of ſpades, and 
lay out which of tlie reſt you pleaſe: then, even if he 
ſhould leave two cards, you will have a ſixiem major 
in hearts, and quatorze tens, which will make a re- 
pique, 

But if he demand to be repiqued in ſpades; at the 
end of the deal you muſt dexterouſly paſs the three 
cards that are at the bottom of the ſtock (that is, the 
ten of clubs, ten of diamonds, and ace of hearts) to 
the top“, and by that means you reſerve the nine, 
king, and ace of ſpades for yourſelf : ſo that by keep- 
ing the quint in hearts, though you ſhould be obliged 
to lay out four cards, you will have a ſixiem to a king 
in ſpades, with which and the quint in hearts, you 
muſt make a repique. 

Obſerve here likewiſe, that if the adverſary lay out 
only three cards, you will not make the repique : but 
that he will never do, unleſs he be quite ignorant of 


the game, or has ſome knowledge of your intention. 


This laſt ſtroke of piquet has gained great applauſe, 
when thoſe that have publicly performed it have 
known how to conduct it dexterouſly. Many perſons 


who underſtand the nature of combining the cards, 


have gone as far as the paſſing the three cards from 
the bottom of the ſtock, and have then been forced to 
confeſs their iguorance of the manner in which it was 
performed. 

IX. The Metamorphoſed Cards.” Provide 32 
cards that are differently coloured; on which ſeveral 
different words are wrote, and diftercnt objects pain- 
ted. Theſe cards are to be dealt two and two, to 
four perſons, and at three different times, ſhuffling 
them each time. After the firſt deal, every one's cards 
are to be of the ſame colour; after the ſecond deal, 
they are all to have objects that are ſimilar; and after 
the third, words that convey a ſentiment. 


Diſpoſe of the cards in the following order. 


Order of 
che cards. Colours. Objects. Words, 
I Yellow Bird I find 
2 Yellow Bird In you 
3 Green Flower Charming 
4 Green Flower Flowers 
5 White Bird To hear 
6 White Orange Beauty 
7 Red Butterfly My 
8 Red Flower Notes 
9 Red Flower In 
10 Red Butterfly Shepherdeſs 
11 Green Butterfly Lover 
12 Green Butterfly Your 
13 White Flower Of 6 
14 White Flower an inconſtant 
1 5 Yellow Orange Image | 
16 Yellow Flower Enchanting, 
I7 White Orange Ardour 
18 * Teller Butterfly My 
19 Yellow Butterfly Phyllis 
20 White Bird. Birds 
21 Red Orange Sing 
22 Red Orange Dear 


Fan 
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23 Green Orange and ſw | 
24 Green — The Tn ol 
25 Green . 

26 Green Bird Preſent 

27 Yellow Flower As 

28 Red Bird Changes 

29 Red Bird Boſom 

30 Yellow Orange Me 

31 White Butterfly © Your 

32 White Butterfly 1 long 


The cards thus coloured, figured, and tranſcribed, 
are to be put in a cafe, in the order they here ſtand. 
When you would perform this experiment you take the 


cards out of the cafe, and ſhow, without changing the 


order in which they were put, that the colours, objects, 
and words are all placed promiſcuouſly. You then ſhuffle 
them in the ſame manner as before, and deal them, 
two and two, to four perſons, obſerving that they do 
not take up their cards till all are dealt, nor mix them 
together: and the eight cards dealt to each perſon 
will be found all of one colour. 
perſon's cards, and put thoſe of the ſecond perſon un- 
der thoſe of the firit, and thoſe of the fourth perſon 
under thoſe of the third. After which you ſhuffle 
them a ſecond time, and having dealt them in the 


lame manner, on the firſt perſon's cards will be paint- 


ed all the birds; on the ſecond perſon's cards, all the 
butterflies; on thoſe of the third, the oranges ; and 
on thoſe of the fourth, the flowers. You take the 
cards a ſecond time, and obſerving the ſame precau- 
tions, ſhuttle and deal them as before, and then the 
firſt perfon, who had the laſt time the birds in his 
hand, will have the words that compoſe this ſentence. 


Sing, dear birds ; 1 long to hear your enchanting notes. | 


The ſecond perſon, who the laſt deal had the but- 
terflies, will now have theſe words: | | 
Of an inconſtant lever your changes preſent me the 
image. | | 
The third, who had the oranges, will have this ſen- 
tence : 
As in my Phyllis, I find in you beauty and ſweetneſs. 


The fourth, who had the flowers, will have theſe 
words: 2 


Charming fluwers, adorn the boſom of my ſhepherd:/5, 


It ſeems quite unneceſſary to give any further de- 
tail, as they who underſtand the foregoing expert- 
ments will eaſily perform this. 

Among the different purpoſes to which the doctrine 
of combinations may be applied, thoſe of writing in 
cipher, and deciphering, hold a principal place. See 
the article CIPHER. | 

CoMBINATION; in chemiſtry, ſignifies the union of 
two bodies of different natures, from which a new 
compound body reſults, For example, when an acid is 
united with an alkali, we ſay that a combination be- 
twixt theſe two ſaline ſubſtances takes place becauſe 
from this union a neutral ſalt reſults, which is compo” 
ſed of an acid and an alkali. 5 

COMBER,or CuugER (Thomas), an eminent divine 


born at Weſtram in Kent, in 1645, Was educated at 
Cambridge 


* The manner of doing this is explained in the article LEGERDEMAIN. 


You then take each 


tion 
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comedy. 


COM 3 
Cambridge ; created doctor of divinity ; and, after 
ſexeral preteriments in the church, was made dean of 
Durham. He was chaplain to Anne princeſs of Den- 
mark, and to king William and queen Mary. He 
was author of ſeveral works, viz. 1. A ſcholaſtical 
hiſtory of the primitive and general uſe of Liturgies. 
2. A Companion to the Altar. 3. A brief diſcourſe 
upon the offices of baptiſm, catechiſm, and confirma- 
tion, He died in 1699, aged 55. 

COMBUSTION, is the diflipation of the inflam- 
mable principle of any body by means of fire, whe- 
ther this diflipation is attended with actual flame or 
not. See FLaME, and IGNITION. 

COMEDY, a fort of dramatic poetry, which gives 
a view of common and private life, recommends vir- 
tue, and expoſes the vices and follies of mankind in 
an humorous and merry way. Scaliger defines co- 
medy a dramatic poem, repreſenting the buſineſs of 
life, whoſe event is fortunate and ſtill familiar. Voſ- 
ſius defines it a dramatic poem, copying the actions 
of the principal citizens and common people in a fa- 
miliar ſtile, and not without mirth and raillery, 

Critics are much divided about the nature of co- 
medy. Ariſtotle calls it an imitation of the worſt, or 
rather, of the loweſt, claſs of perſons, by way of ri- 
dicule. Mr Corneille finds fault with this, and main- 
tains, that the actions of kings themſelves may enter 
comedy, provided they be ſuch as are not very mo- 
mentous, unattended with any conſiderable danger. 
Mr Congreve ſeems pretty much of the ſame ſenti- 
ment: but Mr Dacier is of a contrary opinion: he 
maintains, that comedy allows of nothing grave or ſe- 
rious, unleſs it be turned to ridicule ; and that raillery 
and ridicule are its only proper and genuine marks. 
Thus different are critics on the nature of comedy: 
nor are they better agreed concerning the character- 
iſtic which diſtinguiſhes it from tragedy. Some di- 
itinguiſh it by the lowneſs of the ſubject ; others by 
the ridiculous light it is ſet in. According to F. Boſ- 
lu, comedy differs from tragedy in this, that the co- 
mic writer invents both the names of his perſons, and 
the action which he preſents ; whereas the tragic 
writers invent only the latter; the former they are 
to take from hiſtory. 

Comedy has parts of quality and parts of quantity. 
Of the firſt kind there are four eſſential, the fable, the 
manners, the ſentiments, and the diction ; to which 
two are added, which only relate to the repreſenta- 
don, v/z. the muſic and decoration. See FarLe, 
MaxNERs, Cc. | | 

The parts of quantity are alſo four. 1. The en- 
trance. 2, The working up of the plot. 3. The 
tull growth of the plot, or the counter-turn. 4. The 
diſcovery, or unravelling of the plot. Theſe, in the 
language of the ancients, are called the protaſis, epi- 
tals, cataſtaſis, and cataſtrophe. See the articles 
PROTASIS, EPITAS1S, ACT, Cc. 

With regard to the various revolutions comedy has 
ndergone, it is commonly diſtinguiſhed into three 
kinds, viz. the ancient, the middle, and the new. 

he ancient comedy was ſharp, ſatirical, and ex- 
tremely abuſive ; even men of the firſt rank, if they 
were ſuſpected of any criminal behaviour, whether 
de facts were true or falſe, were brought upon the 
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ſtage without any diſguiſe, called by their own names, 
and uſed as ſeverely as poſſible. Thus in the comedy 
of the Clouds, Ariſtophanes brings Socrates in by 
name. Indeed this liberty of abuſe was allowed 
chiefly to the chorus, and was moſt uſed during the 
democracy of the Athenians, eſpecially in the time of 
the Peloponneſian war. But when the thirty tyrants 
had ſeized the government, the middle comedy com- 
menced ; for it being no longer ſafe for the poets to 
rail at people in authority, and openly to charge ma- 
giſtrates with crimes, they ſtill continued to ridiculo 
the follies, and expole the vices of particular perſons 
under fictitious names; by which the perſons were 
ſo well pointed out, that it was no difficult matter tov 
know them. At length, however, they were obliged, 


in the reign of Alexander the Great, to repreſs even 


this licenſe ; and this reformation gave occaſion to the 
new comedy, which only brought upon the ſtage feign- 
ed adventures and imaginary names, | 
This laſt kind alone was received among the Ro- 
mans, who nevertheleſs made a new ſubdiviſion of it 
into ancient, middle, and new, according to the vari- 
ous periods of the commonwealth. Among the anci- 
ent comedies were reckoned thole of Livius Androni- 


cus; among the middle thole of Pacuvius ; and among 


the new ones, thoſe of Terence. They likewiſe di- 
{tinguiſhed comedy according to the quality of the 
perſons repreſented, and the dreſs they wore, into 
togatæ, prætexatæ, trabeatæ, and tabernariæ, which 
laſt agrees pretty nearly with our farces. Among us, 
comedy is diſtinguiſhed from farce, as the former re- 
preſents nature as ſhe is; the other diſtorts and over- 
chirges her. They both paint from the life, but with 
diflerent views: the one to make nature known, the 
other to make her ridiculous. 
COMENIUS ( John Amos), a grammarian ard Pro- 
teſtant divine, born in Moravia in 1592. He was e- 
minent for his deſign to introduce in a new method 
of teaching languages ; for which purpoſe he publiſh- 


ed ſome eſſays in 1616, and had prepared ſome others, 


when the Spaniards pillaged his library, after having 
taken the city of Fulnec, where he was miniſter and 
maſter of the ſchool. Comenius fled to Leſna, a city 
of Poland, and taught Latin there. The book he pu- 
bliſhed in 1631, under the title of Janua Linguarum 
reſcrata, gained him a prodigious reputation, inſomuch 
that he was offered a commiſhon for regulating all the 
ſchools in Poland, The parliament of England defi- 
red his aſſiſtence to regulate the ſchools in that king- 
dom. He arrived at London in 1641; and would 
have been received by a committee to hear his plan, 
had not the parliament been taken up with other mat- 
ters. He therefore went to Sweden, being invited 
by a generous patron, who ſettled a ſtipend upon him 
that delivered him from the fatigues of teaching ; and 
now he employed himſelf wholly in diſcovering ge- 
neral methods for thoſe who inſtructed youth. In 
1657 he publifhed the different parts of his new me- 
thod of teaching. He was not only taken up with the 
reformation of {chools, bur he alſo filled his brain with 
prophecies, the fall of antichriſt, Millenium, & . Ar 


laſt Comenius took it into his head to addreſs Lewis 


XIV. of France, and to ſend him a copy of the pro- 
phecies of Drabicius; inſinuating that it was to this 
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monarch God pronuicd the empire of the world, He 


became lenlible at Jaſt of the vanity of his labours, 


and, died in 1671. | 

COMET, an opaque, ſpherical, and ſolid body like 
a planet, performing revolutions about the ſun in ellip- 
tical orbits, which have the fun in one of their foci. 

There is a popular diviſion of comets into tailed, 
b:arded, and hairy comets : though this diviſion rather 
relates to the diſferent circumſtances of the ſame co- 
met, than to the phenomena of ſeveral. Thus when 
the light is weſtward of the fun, and ſets after it, the 
comet is ſaid to be failed, becauſe the train follows it 
in the manner of a tail: when the comet is eaſtward 
of the ſun, and moves from it, the comet is ſaid to be 
beard:d, becauſe the light marches before it in the 
manner of a beard. Laſtly, when the comet and the 
ſun are diametrically oppoſite, (the earth between 
them), the train is hid behind the body of the comet, 


except a little that appears round it in form of a bor- 


der of hair : and from this laſt appearance the word 
comet is derived; as xounTng, cCometa, comes from noun, 
coma, hair. But there have been comets whole ditk 
was as clear, as round, and as well defined, as that of 
Jupiter, without either tail, beard, or coma, See A- 
STRONOMY, n. 46.,—64. where the nature and phe- 


nomena of comets are fully explained. 


COMETARIUM, a curious machine, exhibiting an 
idea of the revolution of a comet about the ſun. See 
ASTRONOMY, no 318. and Plate LII. fig. 2. 

COMETEAN, a town of Bohemia in che circle of 
Saltz, with a handſome town houſe. It was taken 
by ſtorm in 1421, and all the inhabitants, men, wo- 
men, and children, put to the ſword, It is ſeated in 
a fertile plain, in E. Long. 12. 25. N. Lat. 50. 30. 

COMINES (Philip de), an excellent hiſtorian, 
born of a noble family in Flanders, in 1446. He 
lived in a kind of intimacy with Charles the Bold, 
duke of Burgundy, for about eight years ; but being 
{educed to the court of France by Lewis XI. he was 
highly promoted by him, and executed ſeveral ſuc- 
ceſsful negociations. After this king's death he ex- 
perienced many troubles on account of being a fo- 
reigner, by the envy of other courtiers, and lay long 
in priſon before he was diſcharged : he died in 1509, 
Comines was a man of more natural abilities than 
learning ; he ſpoke ſeveral living, but knew nothing 
of the dead languages: he has left behind him ſome 
memoirs of his own times, that are admired by all 
true judges of hiſtory. Catherine de Medicis uſed to 
ſay, that Comines made as many heretics in politics, 
as Luther had in religion, 

CaMINES, a town of French Flanders on the lines 
which the French have made to defend their country 
againſt the Auſtrian Netherlands. It is ſituated on 
the river Lis, in E. Long. 3. 1. N. Lat. 50. 30. 

COMITIA, in Roman antiquity, were general aſ- 
ſemblies of the people, lawfully called by ſome ma- 
giſtrate for the enjoinment or prohibition of any thing 
by their votes. ' 

The proper comitia were of three ſorts; curiata, 
centuriata, and tributa ; with reference to the three 
grand diviſions of the city and people into curiæ, cen- 


turiæ, and tribes : For, by comitia calata, which we 


fometimes meet with in authors, in elder times were 
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the democracy, the {ame privilege was allowed to moſt 


CO M 
meant all the comitia in general; the word catata 
from xwaza, or calo, being their common epithet ; 
though it was at laſt reſtrained to two forts of afſem. 
blies, thoſe for the creation of prieſts, and thole for 
the regulation of laſt-wills and teſtaments, - 

The comitia curiata owe their origin to the divi. 
ſion which Romulus made of the people into 30 cu- 
riz ; ten being contained in every tribe. They an- 
ſwered in molt reſpects to the pariſhes in our cities, 
being not only ſeparated by proper bounds and limits, 
but diſtinguithed too by their different places ſet apart 
tor the celebration of divine ſervice, which was per- 
formed by particular prieſts, (one to every curia), 
with the name of curiones. 

Before the inſtitution of the comitia centuriata, all 
the grand concerns of the (tate were tranſacted in the 
allembly of the curias ; as the election of kings and 
other chief officers, the making and abrogating of 
laws, and the judging of capital cauſes. After the 
expulſion of the kings, when the commons had ob- 
tained the priviledge to have tribunes and zdiles, 
they elected them for ſome time at theſe aſſem- 
blies; but that ceremony being at length transſer- 
red to the comitia tributa, the curiæ were never con- 
vened to give their votes, except now and then upon 
account of making ſome particular law relating to 
adoptions, wills, and teſtaments, or the creation ot of- 
ficers for an expedition; or for the electing ſome of 
the prieſts, as the flamines, and the curio maximus, 
or {uperintendant of the curiones, who were them- 
ſelves choſen by every particular curia. 

The power of calling theſe aſſemblies belonged at 
firſt only to the Hogs but upon the eſtabliſhment of 
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of the chief magiſtrates, and ſometimes to the pon- 
tifices. 

The perſons who had the liberty of voting here 
were ſuch Roman citizens as belonged to the curiæ; 
or ſuch as actually lived in the city, and conformed 
to the cuſtoms and rites of their proper curiz; all 
thoſe being excluded who dwelt without the bounds. 
of the city, retaining the ceremonies of their own 
country, though they had been honoured with the j# 
civitatis, or admitted free citizens of Rome. The 
place where the cnriz met was the comt:277, a part of 
the forum: No ſer time was appointed for the hold- 
ing theſe, or any other of the comitia, but only as. 
buſineſs required. 

The people being met together, and confirmed by 
the report of good omens from the augurs, (which 
was neceſſary in all the aſſemblies), the rogatio, or 
buſineſs to be propoſed to them, was publicly read. 
After this, (if none of. the magiſtrates interpoſed), 
upon the order of him that preſided in the comitia, 
the people divided into their proper curias, and con- 
{ulted of the matter; and then the curias being called 
out, as it happened by lot, gave their votes man by 
man, in ancient times viv voce, and afterwards by 
tablets; the moſt votes in every curia going for the 
voice of the whole curia, and the moſt curiz for the 
general conſent of the people. R 

In the time of Cicero, the comitia curiata were 10 
mach out of faſhion, that they were formed only b, 
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.. ſecond oration againſt Rullus, he calls them comitia ſecretly conveyed the whole of the power from the Comitia. 


ta. 1 
— adumbrata. ä commons: for the centuries of the firſt and richeſt 


The comitia centuriata were inſtituted by Ser vius 
Tullius: who, obliging every one to give a true ac- 
count of what he was worth, according to thoſe ac- 
counts, divided the people into fix ranks or claſſes, 
which he. ſubdivided into 193 centuries. The firſt 
claſſis, containing the equites and richeſt citizens, 
conſiſted of 98 centuries. The ſecond, taking in the 
tradeſmen and mechanics, conſiſted of 22 centuries. 
The third, 20. The fourth, 22. The fifth, 30. 
The ſixth, filled up with the poorer ſort, but one 
century : and this, 2 it had the ſame name 
with the reſt, yet was ſeſdom regarded, or allowed 
any power in public matters. Hence it is a common 
thing with the Roman authors, when they ſpeak of 
the claſſes, to reckon no more than five, the ſixth not 
being worth their notice. This Jaſt claſſis or order 
was divided into two parts, or orders; the proletarii, 
and the capite cenſi. The former, as their name im- 
plies, were deſigned purely to ſtock the republic with 
men, ſince they could ſupply it with ſo little money; 
and the latter, who paid the loweſt tax of all, were 
rather counted and marſhalled by their heads, than 
by their eſtates. 

Perſons of the firſt rank, by reaſon of their pre- 
eminence, had the name of claſici; whence came the 
name of c/afſict authores, for the moſt approved wri- 
ters. All others, of what claſſis ſoe ver, were ſaid to 
be infra claſſem. The aſſembly of the people by cen- 
turies, was held for the eleciing of conſuls, cenſors, 
and prætors; as alſo for the judging of perſons accu- 
ſed of what they called crimen perduellionis, or actions 
by which the party had ſhewed himſelf an enemy to 
the ſtate, and for the confirmation of all ſuch laws as 
were propoſed by the chief magiſtrates, who had the 
privilege of calling theſe aſſemblies. 

The place appointed for their meeting was the 
campus martins; becauſe in the primitive times of 
the commonwealth, when they were under continual 
apprehenſions of enemies, the people, to prevent any 
ſudden aſſault, went armed, in martial order, to hold 
theſe aſſemblies ; and were for that reaſon forbid by 
the laws to meet in the city, becauſe an army was 
upon no account to be marſhalled within the walls: 
yet, in latter ages, it was thought ſufficient to place a 
body of ſoldiers as a guard in the janiculum, where 
an imperial ſtandard was erected, the taking dawn 
of which denoted the concluſion of the comitia. 

Though the time of holding theſe comitia for other 

matters was undetermined; yet the magiſtrates, af- 
ter the year of the city 601, when they began to en- 
ter on their place, on the kalends of January, were 
conſtantly deſigned about the end of July, and the be- 
girning of Auguſt. 
All the time between their election and confirma- 
don they continued as private perſons, that inquifi- 
tion might be made into-the election, and the other 
candidates might have time to enter objections, if 
they mer with any ſuſpicion of foul dealing. Yet, at 
the election of the cenſors, this cuſtom did not hold; 
hut as ſoon as they were elected, they were imme- 
Utely inveſted with the honour, 

By the inſtitution of theſe comitia, Servius Tullius 


claſs being called out firſt, who were three more in 
number than all the reſt put together, if they all a- 
greed, as generally they did, the buſineſs was already 
decided, and the other claſſes were needleſs and in- 
ſignificant. However, the three laſt ſcarce ever 
came to vote. | 

The commons, in the time of the free ſtate, to re- 
medy this diſadvantage, obtained, that before they 
proceeded to voting any matter at theſe comitia, that 
century ſhould give their ſuffrages firſt upon whom it 
fell by lot, with the name of centuria prerogativa ; 
the reſt being to follow according to the order of. 
their claſſes. After the conſtitution of the 35 tribes in- 
to which the claſſes and their centuries were divided, 
in the firſt place, the tribes caſt lots, which ſhould be the 
prerogative tribe ; and then the centuries of the tribes 
for the honour of being a prerogative century. All. 


the other tribes and centuries had the appellation of 
jure vocate, becauſe they were called out according 


to their proper places. | 

The prerogative century being choſen by lot, the 
chief magiſtrate, ſitting in a tent in the middle of the 
campus martius, ordered that century to come out and 
give their voices; upon which they preſently ſepara- 
ted from the reſt of the multitude, and came into an in- 
cloſed apartment, which they termed /epta, or ovilia, 
paſling over the pontes or narrow. boards laid there 


for the occaſion ; on which account, de ponte dejici 
ſignifies to be denied the privilege of voting, and per- 


zons thus dealt with are called deportart, 


At the hither end of the pontes ſtood the diribitores, 


(a ſort of under officers ſo called from their marſhal- 
ling the people), and delivered to every man, in the 
election of magiſtrates, as many tablets as there ap- 
peared candidates, one of whoſe names was written 
upon every tablet. A proper number of great cheſts 


were ſet ready in the /epta, and every body threw- 


in which tablet he plealed. PE 

By. the cheſts were placed ſome of the public ſer- 
vants, who taking out the tablets of every centu- 
ry, for every tablet, made a prick or a point in ano- 
ther tablet which they kept by them. Thus, the bu- 
ſineſs being decided by moſt points, gave occaſion to 
the. phraſe ome tulit punttum, and the like. 

The ſame method was obſerved in the judiciary 
proceſs at theſe. comitia, and in the confirmation of 
laws; except that, in both theſe caſes, only two tablets 
were offered to every perſon, on one of which was 
written U. R. and on the. other A, in capital letters; 
the two firſt ſtanding for «ti rogas, e be it as you de- 
ſire,” relating to the magiſtrate. who propoſed the 
queſtion ; and the laſt for antique, or“ I forbid it.“ 

It is remark:ble, that though in the election of 
magiſtrates, and in the ratification of laws, the. 
votes of that century, whoſe tablets were equally di- 
vided, ſignified nothing; yet in trials of life and 
death, if the tablets pro and can were the ſame in 
number, the perſon was actually acquitted. 

The diviſion of people into trib-s.was an invention 
of Romulus, after he had admitted the Sabines into 
Rome; and though he conſtituted at that time only 
three, yet as the ſtate encreaſed. in power, and the 

cit. 
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Comitia city in number of inhabitants, they roſe by degrees to 
ö 35. For a long time after this inſtitution, a tribe ſig- 
_Comma- nified no more than ſuch a ſpace of ground with its in- 
| habitants. But at laſt the matter was quite altered, 
and a tribe was no longer pars urbis, but civitatis ; 
not a quarter of the city, but a company of citizens li- 
ving where they pleaſed. This change was chiefly 
occaſioned by the orginal difference between the tribes 
in point of honaur. For Romulus having committed 
all ſordid and mechanic arts to the care of ſtrangers, 
ſlaves, and libertines; and reſerved the more honeſt 
labour of agriculture to the freemen and citizens, who 
by this active courſe of life might be prepared for 
martial {ervice ; the tribus ruſtice were for this rea- 
ſon eſteemed more honourable than the trizzs urbanæ. 
And now all perſons being deſirous of getting into the 
more creditable diviſion; and there being ſeveral ways 
of accompliſhing their wiſhes, as by adoption, by the 
power of cenſors, or the like ; that ruſtic tribe which 
had the moſt worthy names in its roll, had the prefe- 
rence to all others, though of. the ſame general de- 
nomination. Hence all of the ſame great family, 
bringing themſelves by degrees into the ſame tribe, 
gave the name of their family to the tribe they 
honoured ; whereas at firſt the generality of the 
tribes did not borrow their names from perſons but 
from places. | 
The firſt aſſembly of the tribes we meet with is 
about the year of Rome 263, conveened by Sp. Sici- 
nius, tribune of the commons, upon account of the trial 
of Coriolanus. Soon after, the tribunes of the com- 
mons were ordered to be elected here; and at laſt, 
all the inferior magiſtrates, and the collegiate prieſts. 
The ſame comitia ſerved for the enacting of laws re- 
lating to war and peace, and all others propoſed by 
the tribunes and plebeian officers, though they had not 
properly the name of /:ges but p/ebi/cita, They were 
generally convened by the tribunes of the commons; 
but the ſame privilege was allowed to all the chief 
magiſtrates. They were confined to no place; and 
therefore ſometimes we find them held in the co- 
mitium, ſometimes in the campus martius, and now 
and then in the capitol. The proceedings were 
in moſt reſpects anſwerable to thoſe already de- 
ſcribed in the account of the other comitia, and 
therefore need not be inſiſted an. Only we may 
farther obſerve of the comiria in general, that when 
any candidate was found to have moſt tables for a ma- 
giſtracy, he was declared to be deſigned or elected by 
the preſident of the aſſembly ; and this they termed 
renunciari conſul, prætur, or the like: and that the 
laſt fort of the comitia only could be held without the 
conſent and approbation of the ſenate, which was ne- 
ceſſary to the convening of the other two. 
COMITIALIS MmoRBvUs, an appellation given to the 
ErILE PSY, by reaſon the comitia of ancient Rome 
were diſſolved if any perſon in the aſſembly hap- 
pened to be taken with this diſtemper. 
COMITIUM, in Roman antiquity, a large hall in 
the forum, where the CoMITI1A were ordinarily held. 
COMMA, among grammarians, a point or charac- 
ter marked thus (,), ſerving to denote a ſhort ſtop, 
and to divide the members of a period. Different au- 
thors define and uſe it differently. According to F. 
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Buſſier, the comma lerves to diſtinguiſh the menibers & 
of a period, in each of Which is a verb and the 
nominative caſe of the verb: thus, „ That ſo Comma 
many people are pleaſed with trifles, is owing to. dh. 
a Weakneſs of mind, which makes them love things 
eaſy to be comprehended.” Beſides this, the comma 
is uſed to diſtinguiſh in the ſame member of a pe- 
riod, ſeveral nouns - ſubſtantive, or nouns-· adjective, or 
verbs not united by a conjunction: thus, „ Vir. 
tue, wit, knowledge, are the chief advantages of 
a man:“ or, „A man never becomes learned with- 
out ſtudying conſtantly, methodically, with a guſt, ap- 
plication, Cc.“ If thoſe words are united in the {ame 
pbraſe with a conjunction, the comma is omitted; 
thus,“ The imagination and the judgment do not al- 
ways agree.“ 

The ingenious author of the tract De ratioze inter- 
pungendi, printed with Voſſius's Element. Rhetor. 
Lond. 1724, lays down the uſe of a comma to be, to 
diſtinguiſh the ſimple members of a period or ſentence ; 
i. e. ſuch as only conſiſt of one ſubject, and one defi. 
nite verb. But this rule does not go throughout; the 
ſame author inſtancing many particular caſes not yet 
included herein, where yet the comma is adviſable. 
See PUNCTUATION. 

It is a general rule that a comma ought not to come 
between a nominative and a verb, or an adjective and 
ſubſtantive, when theſe are not otherwiſe disjoined : 
thus, in the ſentence, Cod ruleth with infinite wiſdom, a 
comma between Cod and ruleth, or between infinite and 
wiſdom, would be abſurd. But to this exceptions may 
occur; as when not a ſingle word, but a ſentence, 
happens to be the nominative : thus in the example 
firſt above given, where the ſentence that /o many 
people are pleaſed with trifles, forms the nominative to 
the verb is, a comma at trifles is proper, both for the 
ſake of perſpicuity, and as coinciding with a ſlight na- 
tural pauſe. | 

Co MuM, in muſic. See INTERVAL. 

COMMANDINUS (Frederit), born at Urbino in 
Italy, and deſcended from a very noble family, in the 
1th century. To a vaſt ſkill in the mathematics, he 
had added a great knowledge in the Greek tongue, 
by which he was well qualified to tranſlate the Greek 
mathematicians into Latin: accordingly he tranſlated 
and publiſhed ſeveral, which no writer till then had 
attempted ; as Archimedes, Apollonius, Euclid, &c. 

COMMANDRY, a kind of benefice or fixed reve- 
nue belonging to a military order, and conferred on 
ancient knights who had done conſiderable ſervices to 
the order. . | wn 

There are ſtrict or regular commandries, obtained 
in order, and by merit; there are others of grace and 
favour, conferred at the pleaſure of the grand maſter. 
There are alſo commandries for the religious, in the 
orders of St Bernard and St Anthony. The kings of 
France have converted ſeveral of the hoſpitals for le- 
pers into commandries of the order of St Lazarus. 

The commandries of Malta are of different kinds; 
for as the order conſiſts of knights, chaplains, and bro- 
thers-ſervitors, there are peculiar commandries or re- 
venues attached to each. The knight to whom one 
of theſe benefices or commandries is given, is called 
commander : which agrees pretty nearly with the 
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tus ſet over the monks in places at a diſtance 
from the monaſtery, whoſe adminiſtration was called 
ohedientia; becauſe depending entirely upon the abbot 
who gave him his commiſſion. Thus it is with the 
ſimple commanders of Malta, who are rather farmers 
of the order than beneficiaries; paying a certain tri- 
bute or rent, called reſponſio, to the common treaſure 
of the order. 

COMMELINA, in botany, a genus of the mono- 

nia order, belonging to the triandria claſs of plants. 
There are 10 ſpecies, all of them natives of warm 
climates. They are herbaceous plants, riſing from 
two to four feet high, and adorned with blue or yel- 
low flowers. Their culture differs in nothing from 
that of the common exotics. 

COMMEMORATION, in a general ſenſe, the re- 
membrance of any perſon or thing, or the doing any 


thing to the honour of a perſon's memory, or in re- 


membrance of any paſt event. Thus, the euchariſt is 
1 commemoration of the ſufferings of Jeſus Chriſt, 

COMMENDAM, in the eccleſiaſtical law, the truſt 
or adminiſtration of the revenues of a benefice, given 
either to a layman, to hold by way of depoſitum for 
ſix months, in order to repairs, &c. or to an eccleſi- 
aſtic or beneficed perſon, to perform the paſtoral du- 
ties thereof, till once the benefice is provided with a 
regular incumbent. | 

Anciently} the adminiſtration of vacant biſhoprics 
belongel to the neareſt neighbouring biſhop ; which is 
ſtill practiſed between the archbiſhopric of Lyons, 
and the biſhopric of Autun: on this account they 
were called commendatory biſhops. | 

This cuſtom appears to be very ancient. S. Atha- 
naſius ſays of himſelf, according to Nicephorus, that 
there had been given him in commendam, i. e. in ad- 
miniſtration, another church beſides that of Alexandria 
whereof he was ſtated biſhop. 

The care of churches, it ſeems, which had no pa- 
ſtor, was committed to a biſhop, till they were provi- 
ded of an ordinary : the regiſter of pope Gregory I. 
is full of theſe commiſſions, or commendams, granted 
during the abſence or ſickneſs of a biſhop, or the va- 
cancy of the ſee. 

Some ſay, that pope Leo IV. firſt ſet the modern 
commendams on foot, in favour of eccelsſiaſtics who had 
been expelled their benefices by the Saracens ; to 
whom the adminiſtration of the vacant churches was 
committed for a time, in expectation of their being 
reſtored : though S. Gregory is ſaid to have uſed the 
ſame, while the Lombards deſolated Italy. 

In a little time the practice of commendams was 
exceedingly abuſed ; and the revenues of monaſteries 
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I an operation by which the wealth, or work, either 
of individuals or of ſocieties, may be exchanged 


by a ſet of men called merchants, for an equivalent, 


proper for ſupplying every want, without any inter - 
ruption to induſtry, or any check upon conſumption. 
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given to laymen for their ſubſiſtence. The biſbops alſo Commer. 
procured ſeveral benefices, or even biſhoprics, in com- 
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mendam, which ſerved as a pretext for holding them 
all without directly violating the canons. Part of the 
abuſe has beenretrenched ; but the uſe of commendams 
is {till retained, as an expedient to take off rhe incom- 
patibility of the perſon by the nature of the benefice, 
When a parſon is made biſhop, his parſonage be- 
comes vacant ; but it the king give him power, he 
may ſtill hold it / commendam. | 
COMMENDATUS, one who lives under the pro- 
rection of a great man. Commendati hamines, were 
perſons who, by voluntary homage, put themſelves 
under the protection of any ſuperior lord : for ancient 
homage was either predial, due for ſome tenure ; or 
perſonal, which was by compulſion, as a ſign of ne- 
ceſſary ſubjection ; or voluntary, with a defire of pro- 


tection : and thoſe who, by voluntary homage, put 


themſelves under the protection of any men of power, 
were ſometimes called homines ejus commendati, as 
often occurs in Doomſday. Commendati dimidii, were 
thoſe who depended on two ſeveral lords, and paid 
one-half of their homage to each; and /ub-commen- 
dati were like under-tenants under the command of 
perſons that were themſelves under the command: of 
ſome ſuperior lord : alſo there were dimidii Jab-com- 
mendati, who bore a double relation to ſuch depend- 
ing lords. This phraſe ſeems to be ſtill in uſe, in the 
uſual compliment, Commend me to ſuch a friend,” 
Cc. which is to let him know, I am his humble ſer- 
vant.” 

COMMENSURABLE, among geometricians, an 
appellation given to ſuch quantities as are meaſured 
by one and the ſame common meaſure. 

CoMMENSURABLE Numbers, whether integers or 
fractions, are ſuch as can be meaſured or divided by 
ſome other number without any remainder : ſuch are 
12 and 18, as being meaſured by 6 and 3. 

CoMMENSURABLE in Power, is ſaid of right lines, 
when their ſquares are meaſured by one and the ſame 
ſpace or ſuperficies. 

COMMENSURABLE Surdi, thoſe that being reduced 
to their leaſt terms, become true figurative quantities 
of their kind ; and are therefore as a rational quan- 
tity to a rational one. 

COMMENTARY, or COMMENT, in matters of li- 
terature, an illuſtration of the difficult or obſcure paſ- 
ſages of an author. 

COMMENTARY, Or COMMENTARIES, likewiſe de- 
notes a kind of hiſtory, or memoirs of certain tran- 
ſactions, wherein the author had a conſiderable hand: 
ſuch are the commentaries of Cæſar. 
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CHAP. 1. HisTokyY of CoMMERcEr. 


di. General Hiſtory. 


IT is a point as yet undecided by the learned, to 
what nation the invention and firſt uſe of commerce 
4 belonged ; 
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belonged; ſome attribute it to one people, ſome to 
another, for reaſons that are too long to be diſcuſſed 
here. But it ſeems moſt probable that the inhabitants 
of Arabia were thoſe that firſt made long voyages. 
It muſt be allowed, that no country was fo happily 
ſcated for this purpoſe as that which they inhabited, 


being a peninſula waſhed on three ſides by three fa- 


mous ſeas, the Arabian, Indian, and Periian. It is 


alſo certain, that it was very ear'!y inhabited; and the 
firſt notice we have of any conſiderable trade refers 


it to the Iſhmaelites, who were ſettled in the hither 
part of Arabia. To them Joſeph was ſold by his 
brethren, when they were going down with their ca- 
mels to Egypt with ſpicery, balm, and myrrh. It 
may ſeem ſtrange to infer from hence, that commerce 
was already practiſed by this nation, ſince mention is 
here made of camels, or a caravan, which certainly 
implies an inland trade; and it muſt be likewiſe al- 
lowed, that balm and myrrh were the commodities of 
their country, But whence had they the ſpicery ? Or 
how came Arabia to be ſo famous in ancient times for 
ſpices ? Or whence proceeded that miſtake of many 
eat authors of antiquity, that ſpices actually grew 
there ? Moſt certainly, becauſe theſe people dealt in 
them ; and that they dealt in them the firſt of any 
nation that we know of, appears from this very in- 
ſtance. Strabo and many other good authors aſſure 
us, that in ſucceeding times they were very great 
traders; they tell us particularly what ports they had; 
what prodigious magazines they kept of the richeſt 
kinds of goods, what wonderful wealth they obtained ; 
in what prodigious magnificence they lived, and into 
what exceſſes they fell in reſpect to their expences 
for carving, building, and ſtatues, All this ſhews that 
they were very great traders : and it alſo ſhews, that 
they traded to the Eaſt Indies; for from thence only 
they could have their ſpices, their rich gums, their 
{weet-{cented woods, and their ivory, all which it is 
expreſsly ſaid that they had in the greateſt abundance. 
This therefore proves, that they had an extenſive and 
flouriſhing commerce ; and that they had it earlier 
than any other nation, ſeems to me evident from their 
dealing at that time in ſpices. Beſides, there is much 
leſs difficulty in ſuppoſing that they firſt diſcovered the 
route to the Indies, than if we aſcribe that diſcovery 
to any other nation: for in the firſt place they lay 
neareſt, and in the next they lay moſt convenient- 
ly; to which we may add thirdly, that as the ſitua- 
tion of their country naturally inclined them to naviga- 
tion, ſo by the help of the monſoons they might make 
regular voyages to and from the Indies with great faci- 
lity; nor is it at all unlikely that this diſcovery might 
be at firſt owing to chance, and to ſome of their veſ- 
ſels being blown by a ſtrong gale to the oppoſite coaſt, 
from whence they might take the courage to return, 
by obſerving the regularity of the winds at certain 
ſeaſons. All theſe reaſons taken together ſeem to fa- 
vour this opinion, that commerce flouriſhed firſt among 
them ; and as to its conſequences in making them rich 
and happy, there is no diſpute about them. 

We find in the records of antiquity no nation cele- 
brated more early for carrying all arts to perfection 
than the inhabitants of Egypt; and it is certai:s alſo, 
that no art was there cuhivated more early, with 


E R C E. 
more aſſiduity, or with greater ſucceſs, than trads 
It appears from the foregoing inſtance, that the richeſt 
commodities were carried thither by land ; and it is 
no leſs certain, that the molt valuable manuattures 
were invented and brought to perfection there mar 
ages before they were thought of in other countries: 
for, as the learned Dr Warburton very juſtly obſerves, 
at the time that Joſeph came into Egypt, the people 
were not only poſſeſſed of all the conveniencies of 
life, but were remarkable alſo for their magnificence 
their politeneſs, and even for their luxury; which 1 
gues, that traffic had been of long ſtanding amongſt 
them. To ſay the truth, the great advantages deti- 
ved from their country's lying along the Red Sea, and 
the many benefits that accrued to them from the Nile, 
which they very emphatically called the river, or the 
river of Egypt, and of which they knew how to make 
all the uſes that can be imagined, gave them an op- 
portunity of carrying their inland trade not only to a 
greater height than in any country at that time, but 
even higher than it has been carried any where, Chi- 
na only excepted ; and fome people have thought it 
no trivial argument to prove the deſcent of the Chi- 
neſe from the Egyptians, that they have exactly the 
ſame ſort of genius, and with wonderful induſtry and 
care have drawn ſo many cuts and canals, that their 
country is almoſt in every part of it navigable. It 
was by ſuch methods, by a wiſe and well-regulated 
government, and by promoting a ſpirit of induſtry 
amongſt the people, that the ancient Egyptians be- 
came ſo numerous, ſo rich, ſo powerful; and that 
their country, for large cities, magnificent ſtructures, 
and perpetual abundance, became the glory and won- 
der of the old world. | 

The Phcenicians, though they poſſeſſed only a nar- 
row flip of the coaſt of Aſia, and were ſurrounded by 
nations ſo powerful and ſo warlike that they were 
never able to extend themſelves on that ſide, became 
famous, by erecting the firſt naval power that makes 
any figure in hiſtory, and for the raiſing of which they 
took the molt prudent and effectual meaſures. In or- 


der to this, they not only availed themſelves of all the 


creeks, harbours, and ports, which nature had beſtow- 
ed very liberally on their narrow territory, but im- 
proved them in ſuch a manner, that they were no lels 
remarkable for their ſtrength, than conſiderable for 
their conveniency ; and ſo attentive they were to 
whatever might contribute to the indexte of their 
power, that they were not more admired for the vaſt 
advantages they derived from their commerce, than 
they were formidable by their fleets” and armies. 
They were likewiſe celebrated by antiquity as the in. 
ventors of arithmetic and aſtronomy ; and in the laſt 
mentioned ſcience they muſt have been very conſiders 
able proficients, ſince they had the courage to under- 
take long voyages at a time when no other nation 
(the Arabians and Egyptians excepted) durſt venture 
farther than their own coaſts. By theſe arts Tyre 
and Sidon became the moſt famous marts in the unt- 


verſe, and were reſorted to by all their neighbours, + 


and even by people at a conſiderable diſtance, as the 
great ſtorehouſes of the world. We learn from the 
Scriptures, how advantageous their friendſhip and al- 


liance became to the two great kings of Iſrael, Dari 
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and Solomon ; and we ſee, by the application of the 
latter for architects and artiſts to Hiram king of Tyre, 
to what a prodigious height they had carried manu- 
factures of every kind. 

[t is very certain that Solomon made uſe of their 
aſſiſtance in equipping his fleets at Elath and Ezionge- 
ber ; and it is very probable that they put him upon 
acquiring thoſe ports, and gave him the firſt hints of 
the amazing advantages that might be derived from 
the "ofſeſſion of them, and from the commerce he 


might froin thence be able to carry on. Theſe ports 


were moſt commodiouſly ſituated on the Arabian 
gulph ; and from thence his veſſels, manned chiefly by 
Phenicians, ſailed to Ophir and Tharſis, where-ever 
thoſe places were. Some writers will needs have 
them to be Mexico and Peru, which is certainly a 
wild and extravagant ſuppoſition ; others believe that 
we are to look for Ophir on the coaſt of Africa, 
and Tharſis in Spain; but the moſt probable opinion 
is, that they were both ſeated in the Eaſt Indies. 
By this adventurous navigation he brought into his 
country curioſities not only unſeen, but unheard of be- 
fore, and riches in ſuch abundance, that, as the Scrip- 
ture finely expreſſes it, He made ſilver in Jeruſalem as 
ſtones, and cedar-trees as ſycamores that grew in the 
plains, The us. Vor is very bold and emphatical ; 
but when we conſider that it is recorded in this Hi- 
ſtory, that the return of one voyage only to Ophir 
produced 450 talents of gold, which makes 51, 328 
ponnds of 611 Troy weight, we cannot doubt of the 
m mente proſit that accrued from this commerce. It 
o obſervable, that the queen of Sheba, or Saba, 
which lies in that part of Arabia before- mentioned, 
rpriſed at the reports that were ſpread of the mag- 
ee nce of this prince, made a journey to his court 
m purpole to tatisfy herſelf, whether fame had not 
cxagyerared the fact; and from the preſents ſhe made 
1m of -120 talents of gold, of ſpices in great abun- 
tance, and precious ſtones, we may diſcern the true 
reaſon of her curioſity, which proceeded from an opi- 
nion that no country could be fo rich as her own. 
And there is another circumſtance very remarkable, 
and which ſeems ſtrongly to fortify what we have ad- 
vanced in the beginning of this ſection; it is added, 
either were there any ſuch ſpices as the queen of Sheba 
gave to king Solomon; which ſeems to intimate, that 
the Arabians had penetrated farther into the Indies 
than even the fleets of this famous prince, and brought 
from thence other ſpices (perhaps nutmegs and cloves 
than had ever been ſeen before. It was by his wil- 
dom, and by his ſteady application to the arts of 
peace, all of which mutually ſupport each other, as 
they are all driven on by the wheel of commerce, 
Which ſupplies every want, and converts every ſuper- 
fluity into merchandice, that this monarch raiſed his 
ubjects to a condition much ſuperior to that of any 
of their neighbours, and rendered the land of Iſrael, 
While he governed it, the glory and wonder of the 
Faſt. He made great acquiſitions without making 
wars; and his ſucceſſor, by. making wars, loſt thoſe 
<quiſitions. It was his policy to keep all his people 
employed; and, by. emploving them, he provided 
equally for the extenſion of their happineſs, and his 


od pong. but the following kings purſued other 
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meaſures, and other conſequences attended them. 
The trade of Judea ſunk almoſt as ſuddenly as it roſe, 
and in proceſs of time- they Joſt thoſe ports on the 
Red Sea, upon which their Indian commerce depended. 

The whole trade of the univerſe became then, as 
it were, the patrimony of the Phœnicians and the 
Egyptians. The latter monopolized' that of the In- 
dies, and, together with her corn and manufactures, 
brought ſuch a prodigious balance of wealth continu- 
ally into the country, as enabled the ancient monarchs 
of Egypt to compals all thoſe memorable works that 
in ſpite of time and barbarous conquerors remain the 
monuments of their wiſdom and power, and are like 
to remain ſo as long as the world ſubſiſts. The Pha - 
nicians drew. from Egypt a great part of thoſe rich 
commodities and valuable manufactures which they 
exported into all the countries between their own 
and the Mediterranean ſea; they drew likewiſe a 
vaſt reſort to their own cities, even from countries at 
a great diſtance ; and we need only look into the 
prophets Iſaiah and Ezekiel in order to be convinced, 
that theſe governments, founded on trade, were infi- 


nitely more glorions and more ſtable than thoſe that 


were erected by force. All this we find likewiſe con- 
firmed by profane hiſtories ; and by comparing theſe, 
it is evident, that the induſtry of the inhabitants of 
this ſinall country triumphed over all obſtacles, procu- 
red the greateſt plenty in a barren ſoil, and immenſe 
riches, where, without induſtry, there muſt have been 
the greateſt indigence. It is true, that old Tyre was 
deſtroyed by Nebuchadnezzar, but not till ſhe had 
flouriſhed for ages; and even then ſhe fell with dig- 
nity, and aſter a reſiſtance that ruined the army of 
the Great Conqueror of Aſia. Out of the aſhes of 
this proud city the great ſpirit of its inhabitants pro- 
duced a Phenix, little, if at all, inferior in beauty to 
its parent. New Tyre was ſituated on an iſland ; and 
though her bounds were very narrow, yet ſhe became 
quickly the miſtreſs of the ſea, and held that ſupreme 
dominion till ſubdued by Alexander the Great, whom 
no power could reſiſt. The ſtruggle ſhe made, how- 
ever, though unſucceſsful, was great, and very much 
to the honour of her inhabitants: it muſt be owned, 
that the Greek hero found it more difficult to maſter 
this ſingle place, than to overcome the whole power 
of Perſia. 

The views of the Macedonian prince were beyond 
compariſon more-extenſive than his conqueſts ; and 
whoever conſiders Alexander's plan of power, and 
enters into it thoroughly, will think him more a poli- 
tician than he was a conqueror. He framed in his 
own mind an idea of univerſal monarchy, which it 
was indeed impoſlible to accompliſh ; but the very no- 
tion of it does him far greater honour than all his vic- 
tories, He thought of placing his capital in Arabia ; 
and of diſpoſing things in ſuch a manner, as to have 
commanded the moſt remote parts of the Indies, at 
the ſame time that he maintained a connection with 
the moſt diſtant countries in Europe. He was for 
making uſe of force to acquire, but he very well 
knew, that commerce only could preſerve, an empire, 
that was to have no other limits than thoſe which na- 
ture had aſſigned the world. He defired to be ma- 
ſter of all ; but at the ſame time he was willing to be 
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powerful, We are told by an ancient author, that he 
had 1 20 gallies of war of an enormous ſize, and up- 
wards of 4000 other veſſels, ſmall and great. This 
would appear incredible, if other wonders were not 
related of him, which ſeem to explain and confirm 
He raiſed a new city on the coaſt of the Red 
Sea; he was at an immenſe expence in opening har- 
bours, conſtructing quays, in raiſing inns at proper 
diſtances on the road, and in cutting a canal from ſea 
A prince who comprehended the importance 
of commerce to a degree that induced him to dare 
ſuch expences as theſe, might have what treaſures, 
what armies, what -fleets he pleaſed, 
Alexandria appeared in pump and ſplendor. She 
owed her birth to Alexander; but it was Ptolemy, 
who caught a double portion of his maſter's ſpirit, 
which raiſed her to that magnificence that ages could 
sat what ſhe was in her 
glory, by what we are told was the produce of her 
cuſtoms, which fell little ſhort of two millions of our 
money annually; and yet we cannot ſuppoſe that 
Ptolemy, who underſtood trade ſo well, would cramp 
it by high duties, or extravagant impoſitions. When 
the revenue of the prince from a ſingle port was ſo 
great, what muſt have been the riches of his ſubjects ! 
But what ſhews us Alexandria in the higheſt point 
of light, is the credit ſhe maintained after Egypt ſunk 
from an empire into a province. 
ſelves were {truck with the majeſty. of her appear- 
ance ; and though till then they had little regarded 
traffic, yet they were not long before thev compre- 
hended the advantages of ſuch a port, and ſuch a mart 
as Alexandria; they confirmed her privileges, they 
protected her inhabitants, they took every meaſure 
poſſible to preſerve her commerce, and this with {© 
good an effect, that ſhe actually preſerved it longer 
than Rome herſelf could preſerve her power. Sbe 
followed, indeed, the fortune of the empire, and be- 
came at laſt dependent upon Conſtantinople, when its 
founder removed thither the capital of the empire ; 
and his ſucceſſor found means to transfer alſo a part 
of the trade of Alexandria to the ſame place. Yet 
this city continued {till to hold up her head, and tho 
ſhe ſunk under the barbarous power of the Arabs, yet 
they grew poliſhed by degrees; by degrees ſhe reco- 
vered ſomewhat of her ancient pre-eminence ; and 
though ſhe never role to any thing like her former 
luſtre, yet ſhe remained the centre of what little 
trade there was in the world; which is more than 
can be ſaid of almoſt any place that has fallen under 
the Mohammedan power. | / 
When the Roman empire was over-run by barbari- 
ans, and arts and ſciences ſunk with that power which 
had cultivated and protected them, commerce alſo vi- 
ſibly declined ; or, to ſpeak with greater propriety, was 
overwhelmed and loſt, When that irruption of vari- 
ons nations had driven the Roman policy out of the 
greateſt part of Europe, ſome ſtraggling people, either 
forced by neceſſity, or led by inclination, took ſhelter 
in a few ſtraggling iſlands that lay near the coat of 
Italy, and which would never have been thought 
worth inhabiting in a time of peace. This was in the 
6th century; and at their firſt fixing there they had 
certainly nothing more in view than living in 3 tole- 


a wiſe and gracious maſter, and to place his happineſs 
in that of his people, or rather, in making all the na- 
tions of the earth but one people. A vaſt, an extrava- 
gant, an impracticable ſcheme it was, of, which he lived 
not long enough *o draw the out-lines ; but the ſample 
he left in his new city of Alexandria ſufficiently ſhews 
how juſt and how correct his notions were, and how 
frue a 4 „ he had formed of what might be effec- 
ted by thoſe methods upon which he depended. That 
city, which he might be ſaid todeſign with his own hand, 
and which was built, as it were, under his eye, became 
in ſucceeding times all that he expected, the glory of 
Egypt, and the centre of commerce for ſeveral ages. 
While Tyre was in the height of her glory, and had 
no rival in the empire of the ſea, ſhe founded her 
noble colony of Carthage on the coaſt of Africa. 'The 
ſituation of the city was every way admirable ; whe- 
ther conſidered in the light of a capital, of a ſtrong, 
fortreſs, or of a commodious port. It was equally 
diſtant from all the extremities of the Mediterranean 
ſea, had a very fine country behind it, and was not in 
the neighbourhood of any power capable of reſtraining 
its commerce or its growth. It is almoſt inexpreſſible 
how ſoon its inhabitants became not only numerous 
and wealthy, but potent and formidable. By degrees 
they extended themlelves on all ſides, conquered the 
beſt part of Spain, and erected there a new Carthage; 
the iſlands of Sicily and Sardinia, or at leaſt the belt 
part of them, ſubmitted likewiſe to their yoke, But 
their conqueſts, however, were inconſiderable in ex- 
tent, when compared with their navigation. On one 
fide they ſtretched as far weſtward as Britain; and 
the Scilly iſlands, which are now fo inconſiderable, 
were to them an Indies, the route to which they uſed 
the utmoſt induſtry to conceal, On the other hand, 
they diſcovered a great part of the coaſt of Africa, 
the Canary iflands ; and ſome there are, who believe 
they firſt found the way to America, While they 
confined themſelves to trade, and the arts which be- 
longed thereto, their power was continually encrea- 
ſing ; but when induſtry gave way to luxury, and a 
ſpirit of ambition baniſhed their old maxims of fruga- 
lity and labour, their acquiſitions remained at a ſtand. 
The Romans began to grow jealous of their naval 
power, which it coſt them two obſtinate wars of 40 
years continuance to humble. When ſhe was at length 
deſtroyed, her very ruins were majeſtic ; for at the 
beginning of the third fatal Punic war, this city con- 
tained 700,000 inhabitants alone, and had 30o cities 
in Africa under her dominion. Such was the empire 
of Carthage, raiſed entirely by commerce ; and to 
which, if ſhe had been content to have applied her- 
ſelf with the ſame ſteadineſs in her higheſt proſperity 
as in her early beginnings, there is no doubt ſhe had 
preſerved her freedom much longer than ſhe did; for 
as thrift, and diligence, and good faith, are the pillars 
of a commercial ſtate, ſo when theſe are once ſhaken, 
it is not only natural that ſhe ſhould decline, but una- 
voidable alſo, 

The Ptolemies, who were the ſucceſſors of Alex- 
ander in Egypt, entered deeply into that hero's ſcheme, 
and reaped the benefit of his wiſe eſtabliſhment. Pto- 
lemy Philadelphus, by encouraging trade, made his 
ſubjects immenſely rich, and himſelf inexpreſſibly 


not deface. We may gue 


In his time, 


The Romans them» 


rable 
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rable ſtate of freedom, and acquiring a ſubſiſtence as 
well as they could. Theſe iflands being divided from 
each other by narrow channels, and thoſe channels fo 
incumbered by ſhallows that it was impoſſible for 
ſtrangers to navigate them, theſe refugees found 
themſelves tolerably ſafe ; and, uniting amongſt them- 
ſelves for the ſake of improving their condition, and 
augmenting their ſecurity, they became in the 8th 
century a well-ſettled government, and aſſumed the 
form of a republic, | 

Simple and mean as this relation may appear, yet it 

is a plain and true account of the riſe, progreſs, and 
eſtabliſhment of the famous and potent republic of Ve- 
nice, Her beginnings were indeed weak and flow ; 
but when the foundation was once well laid, her 
growth was quick, and the increaſe of her power a- 
mazing. She extended her commerce on all ſides ; 
and taking advantage of the barbarous maxims of the 
Mohammedan monarchies, ſhe drew to herſell the 
profits of the Indian trade, and might, in ſome ſenſe, 
be ſaid to make Egypt a province, and the Saracens 
her ſubjects. By this means her traffic ſwelled beyond 
conception; ſhe became the common mart of all na- 
tions; her naval power arrived at a prodigious height ; 
and, making uſe of every favourable conjecture, ſhe 
ſtretched her conqueſt not only over the adjacent Ter- 
ra Firma of Italy, but though the iſlands of the Archi- 
pelago, ſo as to be at once miſtreſs of the ſea, of 
many fair and fruitful countries, and of part of the 
great city of Conſtantinople itſelf. But ambition, and 
the deſire of lording it over her neighbours, brought 
bon her thoſe evils which firſt produced a decay of 
ate, and then a declention of power. General bi- 
ſtories indeed afcribe this to the league of Cambray, 
eu all the great powers in Europe combined againſt 
this republic ; and in truth, from that period, the 
linking of her power is truly dated; but the Venetian 
writers very juſtly obſerve, that though this effect 
followed the league, yet there was another more la- 
tent, but at the ſame time a more effectual cauſe, 
which was, the falling off of their commerce; and 
they have ever ſince been more indebted to their 
wiſdom than their power; to the prudent concealing 
of their own weakneſs, and taking advantage of the 
errors of their enemies, than to any other cauſe, for 
treir keeping up that part which they ſtill bear, and 
which had been loſt long ago by any other nation but 
themſelves. 

At the ſame time that Venice roſe, as it were, out 
of the ſea, another republic was erected on the coaſt 
of italy. There could not well be a worſe ſituation 
than the narrow, marſhy, unprofitable, and unwhole- 
lome iflands in the Adriatic, except the rocky, barren, 
and inhoſpitable ſhores of Liguria, and yet as com- 
merce raiſed Venice the Rich on the one, ſo ſhe erect- 
ed Genoa the Proud on the other. In ſpite of ambi- 
ous and warlike neighbours, in ſpite of a confined 
and unproducing country, and, which were {till great- 
er impediments, in ſpite of perpetual factions and 
ucceſſive revolutions, the trade of Genoa made her 
Fn "= and great. Her merchants traded to all countries, 
ac throve by carrying the commodities of the one to 
tlc other. Her fleets became formidable; and, be- 

des the adjacent iſland of Corſica, ſhe made larger 
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and important conqueſts. She fixed a colony at Caffa, 
and was for ſome time in poſſeſſion of the coaſts on 
both ſides of the Black Sea. That emulation which 
is natural to neighbouring nations, and that jealouſy 
which riſes from the purluit of the {{..2c miſtreſs, com- 
merce, begat continual wars between theſe rival re- 
publics; which, after many obſtinate and bloody bat- 
tles, were at laſt terminated in favour of Venice, 
by that famous victory of Chiozza gained by her doge 
Andrew Contarini, from which time Genoa never 
pretended to be miſtreſs of the ſca. Theſe quarrels 
were fatal to both ; but what proved more immedi- 
ately deſtructive to the Genoeſe, was their avarice, 
which induced them to abandon the fair profits ot 
trade for the fake of that vile method of acquiring 
wealth by uſury. 

But we muſt now look to another part of the world. 
In the middle age of the German empire, that is, 
about the middle of the 13*'* century, there was 
formed a confederacy of many maritime cities, or at 
leaſt of cities not far from the ſea. This confederacy 
ſolely regarded commerce, which they endeavoured 
to promote and extend, by intereſting therein a | ran 
number of perſons, and endeayouring to profit by 
their different views and different lights. . Though the 
cities of Germany held the principal rank in the Teu- 
tonic Hanſe, they did not however forbear aſſociatin 


many other cities, as well in France as in England and 


in the low countries; the whole, however, without 
hurting the authority, without prejudice to the rights, 
of the ſovereign on whom they depended. This confe- 
deracy had its laws, its ordinances, and its judgments, 
which were obſerved with the ſame reſpect as the ma- 
ritime code of the Rhodians, who, paſſing for the ab- 
leſt ſeamen in all antiquity, their conſtitutions were 
obſerved by the Greeks and Romans. The Teutonic 
Hanſe grew in a ſhort time to ſo high a rank in power 
and authority by the immenſe riches it acquired, that 
princes themſelves rendered it a ſincere homage from 
principles of eſteem and admiration. Thoſe of the 
north principally had frequent occaſion for their cre- 
dit, and borrowed of them conſiderable ſums. The 
grand maſters of the Teutonic order, who were at 
that time ſovereigns of Livonia, declared themſelves 
conſervators of the * and privileges of the Hanſe: 
all ſucceeded, not only to, but beyond their Wiſhes; 
and Germany, charmed with their progreſs, looked 
on them with the ſame eyes as a curious gardener 
does on certain rare plants, though not of his own 
raiſing and culture. The kings of France and Eng- 
land granted alſo various privileges to the Teutonic 
confederacy ; they exempted their veſſels in caſe of 
ſhipwreck from all demands whatſoever from the ad- 
miralty, or from private perſons; they forbade any 
diſturbance to their navigation at all times; and even 
when France was at war with the emperor, or the 
princes of the north. In fine, during the courſe of 
thoſe unhappy wars which were ſtiled Croiſades, the 
Hanſe was ſignally conſulted, and gave always puiſ- 
ſant ſuccours in money and in ſhips to the Chriſtians 
oppreſſed by infidels. It is aſtoniſhing, that cities at ſo 
great a diſtance from each other, ſubject to different 
kings, ſometimes in open war, but always jealous of 
their rights, ſhould be able to confederate and hve to- 
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gether in ſo ſtrict a union. But when this union had 
rendered them very rich and powerful, it cannot ſeem 
at all ſtrange, that on the one hand they grew arro- 
gant and overbearing, took upon them not only to 
treat with ſovereigus on the foot of equality, but e- 
ven to make war with them, and more than once with 
ſucceſs. It will, on the other hand, appear ſtill leſs 
ſtrange, that ſuch behaviour as this awakened various 
princes to a more particular view of the dangers that 
tuch a league might produce, and the advantages that 
would naturally ow to their reſpective ſtates, by re- 
covering their trade thus made over, at leaſt in ſome 
part to others, entirely to themſelves; and theſe, 
in few words, were the cauſes of the gradual declenſion 
of the Hanſiatic alliance: which, however, is not to- 
tally diffolved at this day; the cities of Lubeck, Ham- 
burgh, and Bremen, maintaining ſufficient marks of 
that ſplendor and dignity with which this confederacy 
was once adorned. 

We muſt now turn our eyes to Portugal and Spain, 
where in the ſpace of about 50 years there happen- 
ed a train of events which gradually led on to ſuch 
diſcoveries as changed the whole face of affairs in the 
commercial world, and gave to the knowledge of later 
ages what for ſome thoufand years had been kept ſe- 
cret from all inankind, we mean a perfect and diſtinct 
notion of that terraqueous globe which they inhabit. 
The kingdom of Portugal was ſmall, but well cultiva- 
red, very populous, and bleſſed with a variety of good 
ports; all which, however, had ſtood them in little 
ſtead, if they had not had a ſucceſſion of wile princes, 
who, inſtead of involving themſelves in war with 
their neighbours to gratify their ambition, endeavour- 
ed to extend the happinels and wealth of their ſubjects, 
and by fo doing their own power, in the ſofter and 
more lucceſstul method of protecting arts and ſciences, 
encouraging induſtry, and favouring trade. This, with 
the convenient ſituation of their country, in the begin- 
ning of the 15*? century, prompted ſome lively ſpirits 
to attempt diſcoveries ; and theſe, countenanced by an 
heroic young prince, puſhed on their endeavours with 
ſuch ſucceſs, that ſtep by ſtep the coaſt of Africa was ſur- 
veyed as far as the Cape of Good Hope, to which they 
gave that name. The point they had in view was a 
new route to the Eaſt Indies, which Vaſqueze de Ga- 
ma happily diſcovered; and in a ſhort ſpace of time 
Portugal, from one of the leaſt conſiderable, grew to 
be one of the richeſt powers in Europe, gained pro- 
digious dominions in Alia and Africa, and raiſed a na- 
val power ſuperior to any thing that had been ſeen 
for many ages before. 

But while this was doing, Chriftopher Columbus, a 
Genoele of great capacity, though of almoſt unknown 
original, who had been bred to the ſea from his youth, 
and who had carefully ſtudied what others made a 
trade, formed in his mind the amazing project of 
counteracting experience, and failing to the Indies by 
a welt courſe. He offered this project to the Portu- 
gueſe, by whom it was conſidered and rejected as a 
chimera. He propoled it afterwards to other ſtates, 
but with no better fortune ; and at laſt owed the dil- 
covery of the New World to the high ſpirit of a he- 
roine, the famous Iſabella queen of Caſtile, who al- 
molt at her own expence, and with very little coun- 
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tenance from her huſband, who yet was ſtiled Ferd. 
nand the Miſe, furniſhed the adventurous Columbus 
with that poor ſquadron, with which at once, in ſpite 
of all the difficulties that the envy of his officers, and 
the obſtinacy of his mutinous crew, threw in his way, 
perfected his deſign, and laid open. a new Indies, 
though in reality he aimed at the diſcovery of the old, 
Neither was this noble effort of his matchleſs under. 
ſtanding defeated ; for after his deceale, Ferdinand 
Magellan, a Portugueſe, propoſed: to the emperor 
Charles V. the diſcovery of a paſſage to the ſpice Illands 
by the South Seas, which was what Columbus aimed 
at; and though Magellan lived not to return, yet in 
one voyage the diſcovery was perfected. It is incon- 
ceivable almoſt how many and how great benefits 
accrued to Europe from theſe diſcoveries ; of which, 
however, it is certain, that the Portugueſe made a 
very indifferent, and the Spaniards much worſe, uſe ; 
the former making ſlaves of, and the latter rootin 

out, the natives. This, as it was a moſt ungratef 

return to divine Providence for ſo high a bleſſmg,; ſo 
it might have been eaſily foreſeen it would prove, as 
experience has ſhewn it did prove, highly prejudicial 
to their own intereſts, by depopulating very fine coun- 
tries, which have been thereby turned into defarts : 
and though on their firſt diſcovery infinite treaſures 
were returned from them, which were coined in the 
mints of Spain; yet, by an obſtinate purſuit of this 
falſe policy, the Spaniſh iſlands in the Weſt Indies are 


now brought fo low as to be ſcarce worth keeping. 


The conſequences that naturally followed on the dil- 
covery of a paſſage by the Cape of Good Hope, and 
of a fourth part of the globe in the weſtern hemt- 
ſphere, were, as it has been already hinted, the cauſe 
of an entire change in the ſtate i Europe, and produ- 
ced, not only in Portugal and Spain, but in molt other 
nations, a deſire of viſiting theſe remote parts, of 
eſtabliſhing colonies, of ſetting manufactures on foot, 
of exporting and importing commodities ; and of rai- 
ſing, ſettling, and protecting new manufactures. By 
this means, as the reader cannot but perceive not only 
particular nations brought about fignal advantages to 
themſelves, but Europe in general received a laſting 
and invaluable benefit : for its potentates made them- 
ſelves formidable, and even terrible in thoſe diſtant 
parts of the earth, and where their fame had hardly 
reached before. It is however true, that this has not 
been carried on as high as it might have been ; for 
though there was room enough for every nation to 
have had its ſhare, and though it might be demonſtra- 


ted that the good of the whole would have contribu- 


ted ſufficiently to the profit of every ſtate, the ſubjects 
of which had engaged in this traffic ; yet, inftead ot 
proſecuting ſo natural and ſo equitable a meaſure, 
they have taken a quite contrary courſe ; and by de- 
crying, attacking, and deſtroying each other, have 
very much leſſened that prodigious reverence which 
the Aſiatics, Africans, and Americans, at firſt had for 
the inhabitants of Europe. 
The naval power of the Portugueſe received an in- 
curable wound by falling under the power of tlie Spa- 
niards: and though human policy would have ſug⸗ 
geſted, that this alone muſt have raiſed the latter te 
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nion of the ſea ; yet the very purſuit of a deſign fo 
vilibly detrimental to the intereſt of mankind, proved 
very quickly their rvin alſo. For the Spaniards, from 
the natural haughtineſs of their temper, miſled by the 
boundleſs ambition of their princes, and endeavouring 
to become the lords of Europe, torced other nations in 
their own defence to make a much quicker progreſs 
in navigation than otherways they could have done. 
For the Engliſh and Dutch, who till this time ſeemed 
blind to the advantages of the ir ſituation, had their 
eyes opened by the injuries they received; and by 
degrees the paſſion of revenge inſpired them with de- 
ligns that pofſibly public ſpirit had never excired. In 
ſhort, the pains taken by Spain to keep all the riches 
that lowed from theſe diſcoveries to herſelf, and the 
dangerous, deteſtable, and deſtructive purpoles to 
which ſhe applied the immenſe wealth that flowed in 


upon her from them, produced effects directly oppo-. 


ſite to thole which ſhe propoſed, and made her ene- 
mies rich, great, powerful, and happy, in proportion 
as her commerce dwindled away, and as her naval 
power ſunk and crumbled to pieces merely by an im- 
proper diſplay, an ill- managed exertion, and a wrong 
application ot it. 

It was from hence that the inhabitants of the Seven 
Provinces, whom her oppreſſion had made poor, and 
ner ſeverities driven mad, became firſt free, then po- 
tent, and by degrees rich. Their diſtreſſes taught 
them the neceſſity of eftabliſhing a moderate and equal 
government; the mildneſs of that government, and 
the bleflings which it procured to its ſubjects, raiſed 
their number, and elevated their hopes. The conſe- 
quences became quickly viſible, and in a ſhort ſpace of 
time amazing both to friends and enemies; every fiſh- 
"nz vidage improved into a trading town; their little 
% us grew up into large and magnificent cities; 
teir inland boroughs were filled with manufactures ; 
and in leſs than half a century the diſtreſſed States of 
Holland became high and mighty ; nay, in ſpite of 
the danger and expences which attended a war, made 
all that time againſt a ſuperior force, theſe people, 
ſurrounded with enemies, loaded with taxes, expoled 
to perſonal ſervice, and to a thouſand other diſadvan- 
tages, grew up to ſuch a ſtrength as not only made 
the Spaniards deſpair of reducing them any more un- 
der their dominion, but inclined them ro wiſh, and at 
latt forced them to ſeek, their friendſhip. 

This, at leaſt as far as either ancient or modern hi- 
ſtories inform us, was the quickeſt and ſtrongeſt of all 
the productions of commerce that the world has ever 
feen, For it is out of diſpute, that the republic of the 
United Provinces ewes her freedom, her power, and 
her 'wealth, to induſtry and trade intirely. The 
greateſt part of the country is nothing leſs than fer- 
tile; and what is ſo, produces not enough to ſuffice 
the tenth part of its inhabitants for the tenth part of 
the year: the climate is rather tolerable than whole- 

me ; and its havens are rather advantageous from 
the diffiouhty of entering them, than from their com- 
modiouſneſs in any other reſpect. Native commo- 
dities they have few or none; timber and maritime 
ltores are entirely wanting ; their country cannot 
boaſt ſo much as of a coal- mine; and yet theſe pro- 
VIIces, upon which nature has beſtowed fo little, ig 
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conſequence of an extenſive trade, are enriched with 
all things. Their ſtorehouſes are full of corn, even 
when the harveſt in corn-coumtries fails; there is no 
commodity, how bulky ſoever, or however ſcarce and 
hard to come at, which may not be had from their 
magazines, The ſhipping of Holland is prodigious ; 
and to fee the quantities of naval ftores with which 
their yards and ports abound, aſtoniſhes thoſe who are 
unacquainted with the vigour of that caufe which pro- 
duces this abundance. But above all, the populouſ- 
nels of this country is the greateſt miracle. That men. 
ſhould reſort to a Canaan, and deſire to live in a land 
flowing with milk and honey, is nothing ftrange ; bur 
that they ſhould make it their choice ro force nature 
to raiſe palaces, lay out gardens, dig canals, plant 
woods, and ranfuck all the quarters ot the earth for 
fruit and flowers, to produce an artificial paradiſe in a 
dead plain, or upon an mgrateful heath in rhe midft of 
fogs and ſtanding lakes, would, in ſo critical an age as 
this, paſs for a fable, if the country did not lie fo near 
us, as to put the truth of it out of queſtion. 


2. Britiſh Hiſtory. 

Wr may ealily conceive, that foreign commerce 
by the natives of this iſland muſt have been a work 
of time; for men think firit of neceſſaries, then of 
conveniencies, and laſt of ſuperflnities. Thoſe who 
came originally from the continent might have better 
notions 'of things; but as it muſt be preſumed that 
either fear or indigence drove them hither, ſo it is 
eaſy to apprehend that fuceeeding generations muſt 
for {ome time fink much below their anceſtors, in their 
notions of the commodities of life; and, deriving their 
manners from their eircumſtances, become quite ano- 
ther ſort of people. But thoſe on the oppoſite conti- 
nent, knowing that this iſland was inhabited, and ha- 
ving the uſe, though in ever ſo imperfect a degree, 
of veſſels, and of foreign traffic, came over hither, 
and bartered their goods for the raw commodities of 
the Britons, till by degrees perhaps they taught the 
latter to make ſome improvement in thoſe ſlight lea- 
ther and wicker boats, which they uſed for paffin 
their own rivers, and creeping along the ir coaſts, til 
at laſt they ventured themſelves over to Gaul, and en- 
tered upon fome kind of correſpondence with their 
neighbours. All this is ſo deducible from the laws of 
nature, that we might have divined thus much by the 
light of reaſon, if we had not the commentartes of 
Cæſar to guide us, and to ſtrengthen by the authority 
of hiſtory the facts that might have been found out by 
the force of rational conjecture. 

Things were preciſely in this ſituation when the 


Romans invaded Britain; and there is no doubt that 


our anceſtors falling under the power of that empire, 
and under its power at a time when with reſpect to 
arts and ſciences it was in a moſt flouriſhing condition, 
was x great advantage to them; and though from 
their love of civil hberty, which, when under the di- 
rect ion of reaſon, is the moſt natural and laudable of 
all paſſions, they made a long and vigorous, and in 
ſome ſenſe a noble and glorious reſiſtance; yet b 

degrees they caught the manners and cuſtoms of their 
conquerors, and grew content to be happy rather than 
free. With learning and politeneſs the Romans in- 


wtroduced 
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troduced foreign commerce ; and according to the 
nature of their policy, as they made high roads through 
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glorious, in whatever light we conſider it; but it was 


moſt ſo in this, that, under Providence. ij | 
the iſland, eſtabliſhed colonies in proper places, and great and plorivus by the wiſdom and abe — : 
fixed ſtanding camps, which were a kind of for- queen and her miniſters. The Engliſh nation other v 
treſſes, where they thought proper; ſo they were no was in fo diſperate a condition as at her acceſty m 
leſs careful with regard to marts or emporiums for The crown was in debt, the treaſury empty, the — C1 
the conveniency of traders, and of which what they tion involved in a foreign war directly againft her re 
found is uncertain : but that they left many, is with- own intereſts, her coaſts naked; in a word, without he 
out queſtion ; and amongſt the reſt London, which is credit abroad, and without concord at home no ſet- in 
not more famous for her preſent extenſive trade, than tled religion, the great men ſplit into faRtions and W 
venerable for her unrecorded antiquity. the common people diſtratted and dejected. Sad ne 
When the Romans unwillingly left Britain, and the circumſtances theſe ! and yet from hence aroſe the de 
Britons as unwillingly made way for the Saxons, a grandeur of that reign, and the eſtabliſhment of our fie 
new deluge of barbarity overflowed this iſland: al- commerce. The queen found herſelf obliged to act tre 
molt all the improvements of our civilized conquerors with great caution, to derive aſſiſtance from ever wi 
were defaced; and, upon the eſtabliſhment as it were quarter, to employ it faithfully, and to promote 6 fie 
of a new people, things were all to begin again. the utmoſt of her power the welfare of her ſubjects nes 
This neceſſarily took up a great deal of time; and whom nothing but the public - ſpiritedneſs of her go- mo 
before they were in any tolerable poſture, the Saxons vernment could enable to grow rich enough to ſupport cor 
found themſelves diſtreſſed by freſh ſwarms of barba- the neceſſary expences of the crown. It was this 
rians. Yet there ſtill remains ſome evidences of their gave a popular turn to her councils. She encourage gro 
having been acquainted with, inclined to, and, if their her ſubjects to arm againſt the Spaniards, that they acc 
circumſtances would have permitted, moſt certainly might be accuſtomed to the fea, and acquire that trad 
would have entered upon and carried foreign com-“ knowledge in navigation, with which, till then, they nuf 
merce to a great height, We have authentic teſti- had been unacquainted. She paſſed many laws for eſta 
monies, that Alfred the Great formed projects of vaſt the public good, erected ſeveral companies, and ſaw in c 
diſcoveries to the North, as he actually ſent perſons that thoſe companies purſued the ends for which they tor 
of great prudence and abilities into the Eaſt ; and the were erected; in ſhort, ſhe did every thing that could 1 
curioſities which they brought home were for many be expected, during the whole courſe of her reign, trod 
ages preſerved in the treaſury of the church of Saliſbury. to excite and encourage induſtry at home, and to hof 
As for the Danes, they were not long our maſters: enable us to make a proper figure abroad. In a word, Ir 
but as they became ſo by a maritime force, and as ſhe furniſhed us_ with ſtock and credit, put us upon taſte 
their countrymen had eſtabliſhed themſelves not only improving our commo«'ities and manufaQures, bro g the | 
on the oppolite ſhore of France, but in other parts of the art of ſhip-building amongſt us, filled ot ports rape 
Europe; ſo it is reaſonable to believe that they held with able ſeamen, ſhewed a un retpect to Engliſh nuit) 
ſome correſpondence with them from hence; and merchants, reduced Ireland ſo as to render it bene- tion, 
that, if their dominion had laſted longer, this might ficial to Britain, and approved our ſending colonies the r 
have been better regulated, and productive of many into America; and thus the ſeeds of Britiſh wealth the 
advantages. But they had ſoon to do with their bre- were ſown in her time, though the harveſt was reap- mod 
thren in another way : for the Normans, men of the ed in the days of her ſucceſſors. See the articles coin 
ſame race, but better eſtabliſhed in another country, CoaLERY, CoLoONY, FISHERIES, MANUFACTURES, great 
diſpoſſeſſed them here; and partly under colour of SyrippinG, and TRADE. come 
right, partly by force, erected that monarchy, which, It 
not without various alterations and changes, ſubſiſts Cray. II. PRINCIPLES of COMMERCE, flvity 
even to our times, and to the ſubſiſtence of which, SH Oe. © that 
with the help of thoſe changes and alterations, we i. Origin of Trade. in co 
owe that happy conſtitution under which we live; Tux moſt ſimple of all trade, is that which is car- thing: 
that univerſal improvement which adorn the face of ried on by bartering the neceſſary articles of ſubliſt- delica 
our country; that domeſtic trade which nouriſhes ſo ence. If we ſuppoſe the earth free to the firſt pol- ther t 
numerous a people, by plentifully rewarding their in- ſeffor, this perſon Who cultivates it will firſt draw merce 
duſtry; and that extenſive commerce which is at from it his food, and the ſurplus will be the object of Wh 
once the ſource of our wealth and the ſupport of our barter: he will give this in exchange to any one who there 
liberty. will ſupply his other wants. This naturally. ſuppoſes the m. 
It cannot be expected, that in a work like this, we both a ſurplus quantity of food produced by labour, Wh 
ſhould attempt to trace the progreſs of trade through and allo free hands; for he who makes a trade of Ciflicul 
every reign, ſhew how it was encouraged and pro- agriculture cannot ſupply himſelf with all other eomme 
tected, or diſcountenanced and checked; what occa- neceſſaries, as well as food; and he who makes 2 in the 
ſions were luckily ſeized, or what opportunities un- trade of ſupplying the farmers with ſuch neceſſaries, o ſup 
fortunately loſt. It may be ſufficient for us, after in exchange for his ſurplus of food, cannot be employ- relie ve 
what has been already ſaid, tp obſerve, that the opi- ed in producing that food. The more the neceſſities 4 little 
nion commonly entertained, of our having little or no of man increaſe, the more free hands are required to ve h 
trade before the reign of queen Elizabeth, is very far ſupply them; and the more free hands are required, toduce 
from being well founded. the more ſurplus food muſt be produced by addition oy on 
et | 


In fact, the reign of that princeſs was great and labour, to ſupply their demand. This 
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This is the leaſt complex kind of trade, and may be whole operation becomes clear, What before we 
carried on to a greater or leſs extent, in different called warts, is here repreſented by the conſumer ; 
countries, according to the different degrees of the what we called induſlry, by the manufacturer; what 
wants to be ſupplied. In a country where there is no we called »20ey, by the merchant. The merchant 
money, nor any thing equivalent to it, the wants of here repreſents the money, by ſubſtituting credit in 
mankind will be confined to few objects; to wit, the its place; and as the money was invented to facili- 
removing the inconveniencies of hunger, thirſt, cold, tate barter, ſo the merchant, with his credit, is a new 
heat, danger, and the like. A free man, who, by his refinement upon the uſe of money. This renders it 
induſtry, can procure all the comforts of a ſimple life, ſtill more effectual in performing the operations of 
will enjoy his reſt, and work no more: and, in ge- buying and ſelling. This operation is trade: it re- 
neral, all increaſe of work will ceaſe, ſo ſoon as the relieves both parties of the whole trouble of tranſpor- 
demand for the purpoſes mentioned comes to be ſatis- tation, and adjnfting wants to wants, or wants to 
fied. There is a plain reaſon far this. When the money; the merchant repreſents by turns both the 
free hands have procured, by their labour, where- conſumer, the manufacturer, and the money. To 
withal to ſupply their wants, their ambition is ſatis- the conſumer he appears as the whole body of manu- 
hed: ſo ſoon as the huſbandmen have produced the facturers; to the manufacturers as the whole body of 
neceſſary ſurplus for relieving theirs, they work no conſumers; and to the one and the other claſs his credit 
more. Here then is a natural ſtop put to induſtry, ſupplies the uſe of money. This is ſufficient at pre- 
conſequently to bartering. ſent for an illuſtration. We now return to the ſimple 
The next thing to be examined is, how bartering operations of money in the hands of the two contrac- 
grows into trade, properly ſo called and underſtood, ting parties, the buyer and the ſeller, in order to 
according to the definition given of it above; how fhow how men come to ſubmit to labour in order to 
trade comes to be extended among men ; how ma- acquire ſuperfluities. 
nufactures, more ornamental than uſeful, come to be 


So ſoon as money is introduced into a country, it 
eſtabliſhed ; and how men come to ſubmit to labour, 


becomes an univerſal object of want to all the inha- 
in order to acquire what is not abſolutely neceſſary bitants. 


for them. The conſequence is, that the free hands of the ſtate, 
This, in a free ſociety, is chiefly owing to the in- who before ſtopt working, becauſe all their wants 
troduction of money, and a taſte for ſuperfluities in were provided for, having this new object of ambi- 
thoſe who poſſeſs it. | tion before their eyes, endeavour, by refinements 
In ancient times, money was not wanting ; but the upon their labour, to remove the ſmaller inconve- 
taſte for ſuperfluities not being in proportion to it, niencies which reſult from a ſimplicity of manners. 
the ipecie was locked up. This was the caſe in Eu- People, who formerly knew but one ſort of clothing 
Ee four hundred years ago. A new taſte for ſuper- for all ſeafons, willingly part with a little money to 
"uy has drawn, perhaps, more money into circula- procure for” themſelves different forts of apparel pro- 
ton, from ow own treaſures, than from the mines of perly adapted to ſummer and winter, which the inge- 
the new world, The poor opinion we entertain of nuity of manufacturers, and their deſire of getting 
the riches of our fore-fathers, is founded upon the money, may have ſuggeſted to their invention. 
modern way of eſtimating wealth, by rhe quantity of Indeed theſe refinements ſeem more generally ow - 
coin in circulation, from which we conclude, that the ing to the induſtry and invention of the manufactu- 
greateſt part of the ſpecie now in our hands muſt have rers, (who by their ingenuity daily contrive means 
come from America. of ſoftening or relieving inconveniencies, which man-- 
It is more, therefore, through the taſte of ſuper- kind ſeldom perceive to be ſuch, till the way of re- 
fluity, than in conſequence of the quantity of coin, moving them is contrived), than to the taſte of luxu- 
that trade comes to be eſtabliſhed; and it is only ry in the rich, who, to indulge their eaſe, engage 
in conſequence of trade that we ſee induſtry carry the poor to become induſtrious. 
things in our days to ſo high a pitch of refinement and Let any man make an experiment of this nature 
delicacy, Let us illuſtrate this, by comparing toge- upon himſelf, by entering into the firſt ſhop. He will 
ther the different operations of barter, ſale, and com- no where ſo quickly diſcover his wants as there. Every 
merce, thing he ſees appears either neceſſary, or at leaſt 
When reciprocal wants are ſupplied by barter, highly convenient ; and he begins to wonder how he 
there is not the ſmalleſt occaſion for money: this is could have been ſo long without that which the inge- 
the moſt ſimple of all combinations. nuity of the workman alone had invented, in order 
When wants are multiplied, bartering becomes more that from the novelty it might excite his deſire; for 
diflicult, upon this money is introduced. This is the perhaps when it is bought, he will never once think 
zaommon price of all things: it is a proper equivalent of jt more, nor ever apply it to the uſe for which it 
n the hands of thoſe who want, perfectly calculated at firſt appeared ſo neceſſary. 
to ſupply the occaſions of thoſe who, by induſtry, can Here then is a reaſon why mankind labour though 
elle ve them. This operation of buying and ſelling is not in want. They become deſirous of poſſeſſing the 
little more complex than the former; but ſtill we very inſtruments of luxury, which their avarice or 
ive here no idea of trade, becauſe we have not in- ambition prompted them to invent for the uſe of others. 
ned the merchant, by whoſe induſtry it is car- What has been ſaid repreſents trade in its infancy, 
on, 


| or rather the materials with which that great fabrick 
Let this third perſon be brought into play, and the is built. 


We 
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We have formed an idea of the wants of mankind 
multiplied even to luxury, and abundantly ſupplied by 
the employment of all the free hands ſet apart for that 
purpoſe. But if we ſuppoſe the workman himſelf dif- 
poling of his work, and purchaſing with it food from 
the farmer, cloaths from the clothier ; and, in general, 
ſecking for the ſupply of every want from the hands 
of the perſon directly employed for the purpoſe of re- 
lieving it ; this will not convey an idea of trade ac- 
cording to our definition. 

Trade and commerce are an abbreviation of this 
long proceſs; a ſcheme invented and ſer on foot by 
merchants, from a principle of gain, ſupported and ex- 
tended among men, from a principle of general utility 
to every individual, rich or poor, to every ſociety, 
great or ſmall. 

Inſtead of a pin-maker exchanging his pins with 50 
different perſons, for whoſe labour he has occaſion, he 
ſells all to the merchant for money or for credit ; and, 
as occaſion offers, he purchaſes all his wants, either 
directly from thoſe who ſupply them, or from other 
merchants who deal with manufacturers in the ſame 
way his merchant dealt with him. 

Another advantage of trade is, that induſtrious peo- 
ple in one part of the country, may ſupply cuſtomers 
in another, though diſtant. They may eſtabliſh them- 
{elves in the moſt commodious places for their reſpec- 
tive buſineſs, and help one another reciprocally, with- 
out making the diſtant parts of the country ſuffer for 
want of their labour. They are likewiſe expoſed 
to no avocation from their work, by ſeeking for cuſ- 
tomers. 

Trade produces many excellent advantages; it 
marks out to the manufacturers when their branch is 
under or over-ſtocked with hands. If it is underſtocked, 
they will find more demand than they can anſwer: if 
it is overſtocked, the ſale will be ſlow. 

Intelligent men, in every proſeſſion, will eaſily diſ- 
cover when theſe appearances are accidental, and when 
they proceed from the real principles of trade. 

Poſts, and correſpondence- by letters, are a conſe- 
quence of trade; by the means of which merchants 
are regularly informed of every augmentation or di- 
minution of induſtry in every branch, in every part of 
the country. From this knowledge they regulate the 
prices they offer; and as they are many, they ſerve as 
a.check upon one another, from the principles of com- 
petition, 

From the current prices, the manufacturers are as 
well informed, as if they. kept the correſpondence 
themſelves: the ſtateſman feels perfectly were hands 
are wanting, and young people deſtined: to induſtry, 
obey, in a manner, the call of the public, and fall na- 
turally in to ſupply the demand. 

Two great aſſiſtances to merchants, eſpecially in the 
infancy of trade, are public markets for collecting the 
work of {mall dealers, and large undertakings in the 
manufacturing way by private hands. By theſe means 
the merchants come at the knowledge of the quantity 
of work in the market, as on the other hand the ma- 
nufacturers learn, by the ſale of the goods, the extent 
of the demand for them. Theſe: two things being 
juſtly known, the price of goods is eaſily fixed. 

Public (ales ſerve to correct the ſmall inconveni- 
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encies which proceed from the operations of trade. A 
ſer of manufacturers got all together into one town 
and entirely taken up with their induſtry, are thereby 
as well informed of the rate of the market as if every 
one of them carried thither his work, and upon the 
arrival of the merchant, who readily takes it off their 
hands, he has not the leaſt advantage over them from 
his knowledge of the ſtate of demand. This man 
both buys and ſells in what is called whc/eſale ; and 
from him retailers purchaſe, who diſtribute the $ 
to every conſumer throughout the country, Theſe laſt 
buy from wholeſale merchants in every branch, that 
proportion of every kind of merchandize which iz 
ſuitable to the demand of their borough, city, or pro- 
vince. 

Thus all inconveniencies are prevented, at ſome ad- 
ditional coſt to the conſumer, who muſt naturally re- 
imburſe the whole expence. The diſtance of the 
manufacturer, the obſcurity of his dwelling, the ca- 
price in felling his work, are quite removed ; the re- 
tailer has all in his ſhop, and tlie public buys at a cur- 
rent price. 


ii. How the prices of Goods are determined by Trade. 


Ix the price of goods, two 3 muſt be conſider- 
ed as really exiſting, and quite different from one an- 
other; to wit, the real value of the commodity, and 
the profit upon alienation. 

I. The firſt thing to be known of any manufacture, 
when it comes to be ſold, is, how much of it a perſon 
can perform in a day, a week, a month, according to 
the nature of the work, which may require more or 
leſs time to bring it to perfection. In making ſuch 
eſtimates, regard is to be had only to what, upon an 
average, a workinan of the gountry in general may 
perform, without ſuppoſing him rhe beſt or the worſt 
in his. profeſſion, or having any peculiar advantage or 
diſadvantage as to the place where he works. 

Hence the reaſon why ſome people thrive by their 
induſtry, and others not; why ſome manufactures 
flouriſh in one place, and not in another. 

II. The ſecond thing to be known, is the value of 
the workman's ſubſiſtence, and neceſſary expence, 
both for ſupplying his perſonal wants, and providing 
the inſtruments belonging to his profeſſion, which 
mult be taken upon an average as above; except 
when the nature of the work requires the preſence of 
the workman in the place of conſumption: for al- 
though ſome trades, and almoſt every manufacture, 
may be carried on in places at a diſtance, and there- 
fore may fall under one general regulation as to prices; 
yet others there are, which, by their nature, requir? 
the preſence of the workman in the place of conſump: 
tion ; and in that caſe the prices muſt be regulated by 
circumſtances relative to every particular place. 

III. The third and laſt thing to be known, is the 
value of the materials, that is, the firſt matter employ- 
ed by the workman ; and if the object of his induſtry 
be the manufacture of another, the ſame proceſs of in- 
quiry muſt be gone through with regard to the firſt, as 
with regard to the ſecond: and thus the moſt complex 
manufactures may be at laſt reduced to the greate| 
ſimplicity. . 


Theſe three articles being known, the price of manu” 


ſacture 
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ature is determined. It cannot be lower than the 
amount of all the three, that is, than the real value; 
whatever it is higher, is the manufacturer's profit. 


Tnis will ever be in proportion to demand, and there- 


fore will fluctuate _— to circumſtances. 

Hence appears the neceſſity of a great demand, in 
order to promote flouriſhing manufactures. 

By the extenſive dealings of merchants, and their 
conſtant application to the ſtudy of the balance of 
work and demand, all 'the above circumſtances are 
known to them, and are made known to the induſtri- 
ous, who regulate their living and expence according 
to their certain profit. 

Employ a workman in a country where there is 
little trade or induſtry, he proportions his price always 
to the urgency of your want, or your capacity to pay; 
but ſeldom to his own labour. Employ another in a 
country of trade, he will not impoſe upon you, unleſs 
perhaps you be a ſtranger, which ſuppoſes your being 
ignorant of the value ; but employ the ſame workman 
in a work not uſual in the country, conſequently nor 
demanded, conſequently not regulated as to the value, 
be will proportion his price as in the firſt ſuppoſition. 

We may therefore conclude, from what has been 
faid, that in a country where trade has been eſtabliſh- 
ed, manufactures muſt flouriſh, from the ready fale, the 
regulated price of work, and the certain profit reſult- 
ing from induſtry. Let us next inquire into the con- 
{ſequences of ſuch a ſituation, 


ü. How foreign Trade opens to an induſirions People 


and the Conſequences of it to the Merchants who ſet it 
on foot. | 


Tae firſt conſequence of the ſituation deſcribed in 
the preceding ſection is, that wants are eaſily ſup- 
plied, for the adequate value of the thing wanted. 

The next conſequence is, the opening of foreign 
trade, under its two denominations of paſſive and 
active. Strangers and people of diſtant countries, 
finding the difficulty of having their wants ſupplied at 
home, and the eaſe of having them ſupplied from this 
country, immediately have recourſe to it. This is paſ- 
live trade. The active is when merchants, who have 
executed this plan at home with ſucceſs, begin to tran- 
{port the labour of their countrymen into other re- 
£10ns, which either produce, or are capable of produ- 
cing ſuch articles of conſumption, proper to be manu- 
factured, as are moſt demanded at home; and con- 
lequently will meet with the readieſt ſale, and fetch 
be largeſt profits. 

Here then is the opening of foreign trade, under its 
wo denominations of active and * 

What then are the conſequences of this new com- 
merce to our merchants, who have left their homes in 
queſt of gain abroad ? | 

he firſt is, that, arriving in any new country, they 
find themſelves in the ſame ſituation, with regard to 
he inhabitants, as the workman in the country of no 
trade, with regard to thoſe who employs him ; that 
is, they proportion the price of their goods to the 
*gernels of acquiring, or the capacity of paying, in 
the inhabitants, but never to their real value. 

he firſt profits then, upon this trade, muſt be very 


tontiderable ; and the demand from ſuch a country 
Vor. III. 
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will be high or lou, great or ſmall, according to the 


{pirit, not the real wants of the people: for theſe in 
all countries muſt firſt be ſupplied by the inhabitants 
themſelves, before they ceaſe to labour. 

If the people of this not-trading country be abun. 
dantly furniſhed with commodities uleful to the traders, 
they will eaſily part with them, at firſt, for the iuſtru- 
ments of luxury and eale ; but the great profit of the 
traders will inſenlibly increaſe the demand for the 
productions of their new correſpondents ; this will 
have the effect of producing a competition between 
themſelves, and thereby of throwing the demand on 
their fide. This is perpetually a diſadvantage iu 
traffic : the moſt unpoliſhed nations in the world 
quickly perceive the effects of it; and are taught to 


profit by the diſcovery, in ſpite of the addrels of thoſe 


who are the moſt expert in commerce. 

The traders will therefore be very fond of falling 
upon every method and contriyance to inſpire this 
people with a taſte of refinement and delicacy. Abun- 
dance of fine preſents, conſifting of every inſtrument 
of luxury and ſuperfluity, the beſt adapted to the ge- 


nius of the people, will be given to the prince and 


leading men among them. Workmen will even be 
employed at home, to ſtudy the taſte of the ſtrangers, 
and to captivate their deſires by every poſſible means. 
The more eager they are of preſents, the more laviſh 
the traders will be in beſtowing and diverſiſying them. 
It is an animal put up ro fatten, the more he eats the 
ſooner he is fit for ſlaughter. When their taſte for 
ſuperfluity is fully formed, when the reliſh for their 
former ſimplicity is ſophiſticated, poiſoned, and obli- 
terated, then they are ſurely in the fetters of the 
traders, and the deeper they go, the leſs poſſibility 
there is of their getting out. The preſents then will 
die away, N ſerved their purpoſe; and if after- 
wards they are found to be continued, it will proba- 
bly be to ſupport the competition againſt other na- 
tions, who will incline to ſhare of the profits. 

If, vn the contrary, this not- trading nation does not 
abound with commodities uſeful to the traders, theſe 
will make little account of trading with them, whatever 
their turn may be ; but, if we ſuppoſe this country in- 
habited by a laborious people, who, having taken a 
taſte for refinement from the traders, apply themſelves 
to agriculture, in order to produce articles of ſub- 
ſiſtence, they will ſolicit the merchants to give them 
part of their manufactures in exchange for tlioſe; and 
this trade will andoubtedly have the effect of multiplying 
numbers in the trading nation. But if food cannot be 
furniſhed, nor any other branch of production found 
out to ſupport the correſpondence, the taſte for re- 
finement will ſoon die away, and trade will ſtop in 
this quarter, 


Had it not been for the furs in thoſe countries ad- 


jacent to Hudſon's Bay, and in Canada, the Europe ans 


never would have thought of ſupplying inſtruments of 


luxury to thoſe nations; and if the inhabitants of thole 
regions had not taken a taſte for the inſtrument» of 


luxury, furniſhed to them by the Europeans, they ne- 
ver would have become ſo indefatigable nor ſo dex- 
trous hunters. At the ſame time we are not to ſu vole, 
that ever theſe Americans would have come to Europe 
in queſt of our manufactures. Ir is, therefore, ow . : 
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to our merchants, that rheſe nations are become in 
any depree fond of refinement ; and this taſte, in all 
probability, will not ſoon exceed the proportion of the 
productions of their country. From theſe beginnings 
of foreign trade it is eaſy to trace its increaſe, ' - 
One ſtep towards this, is the eſtabliſhing correſpon - 
dences in foreign countries; and theſe are more or leſs 
neceſſary in proportion as the country where they are 
eſtabliſhed is more or leſs poliſhed or acquainted with 
trade. They ſupply the want of poſts, and point out 
to the merchants what proportion the productions of 
the country bear to the demand of the inhabitants for 
manufactures. This communicates an idea of com- 
merce to the not- trading nation, and they inſenſibly 
begin to fix a determined value upon their own pro- 
dustions, which perhaps bore no determined value at 
all before. | . fy 
Let us trace a little the progreſs of this refinement 
in the ſavages, in order to ſhew how it has the effect 
of throwing the demand upon the traders, and of crea- 
ting a competition among them, for the productions of 
the new country. LIC EST DOR CHAO! 
- Experience ſhews, that, in a new diſcovered coun- 
try, merchants conſtantly find fome article or other of 
its productions, which turns out to a great account in 
commerce; and we ſee that the longer ſuch a trade 
ſubſiſts, and the more the inhabitants take a taſte for 
European manufactures, the more their own produc- 
fions riſe in their value, and the leſs profit is made by 
trading with them, even in caſes where the trade is car- 
ried on by companies; which is a very wiſe inſtitution 
tor one reaſon, that it cuts off a competition between 
our merchants. | 
This is the beſt means of keeping prices low in fa- 
voùr of the nation; however it may work a contrary 
effect with reſpect to individuals who muſt buy from 
theſe menopohies. | EN 
When companies are not eſtabliſhed, and when trade 
is open, our merchants, by their eagerneſs to profit by 
the new trade, betray the ſecrets of it, they enter into 
competition for the purchaſe of the foreign produce, 
and this raiſes prices, and favours the commerce of the 
moſt ignorant ſavages. 


{ iv. Conſequences of” the Introdudtion of a paſſive fo- 
reign Trade among a People who live in ſimplicity 
and Idlenefs. 


WE now ſuppoſe the arrival of traders, all in one 
intereſt, with inſtruments of luxury and refinemenr, 
at a port in a country of great ſimplicity of manners, 
abundantly provided by nature with great advantages 
for commerce,' and peopled by a nation capable of a- 
dopting a taſte for ſuperfluities. | 

The firſt thing the merchants do is, to expoſe their 
goods, and point out the advantages of many. things, 
<ither agreeable or uſeful to mankind in general, ſuch 
as wines, ſpirits, inſtruments of agriculture, arms, and 
ammunition for hunting, nets for fiſhing, manufactures 
for cloathing, and the like. The advantages of thefe 
are Rn, perceived, and ſuch commodities are 
eagerly ſought after, | 

The natives on their fide, produce what they moſt 
eſteem, generally ſomething ſuperfluous or ornamen- 
tal. The traders aſter examining all circumſtances, 
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determine the object of their demand, giving the leaf 
quantity poſſible in return for this ſupertluity, in order 
to impreſs the inhabitants with a high nation of the 
value of the it own commodities; but as this parſimony 
may do more hurt than good to their intereſt, they : 


are very generous in making preſems, from the prin- 
ciples mentioned above. - i 1 == 
When the exchange is compleated, and the traders 
depart, regret is commonly mutual; the one and the 
other are | Has that the ſuperfluities of the count 


fall ſhort. A return is promifed by the traders, and 


aſfurances are given by the natives of a better prayi- - 


ſion another time, 110573 a 7 911 
What are the firſt conſequences of this revolution 


It is evident, that, in order to ſupply an equivalent 
for this new want, more hands muſt be ſet to work 


than formerly. And it is evident alſo, that this augs 
mentation of induſtry will not effentially increaſe num- 
bers: Why? Becauſe the produce. of che induſtry is, 


in this caſe, intended to be exported. But, if we 


can find out any additionabconfumption at hoine, even 
implied by this new trade, it Will have the effect of 
augmenting numbers. An example will make this plain, 

Let us ſuppoſe the ſuperfluity of this country to be 
the ſkins of wild beaſts, not proper for food; the ma- 


nufacture ſought for, brandy. The brandy is ſold ſor - 


furs. He who has furs, or he who can ſpare time to 
hunt for them, will drink brandy in proportion: but 
there is no reaſon to conclude from this ſimple opera - 


tion, that one man more in the *country muſt neceſ- 


ſarily be fed, or that any augmentation of agricukure 
muſt of conſequence enſue from this new traffic, 
But let us throw in a circumſtance which may ap- 
ply an additional conſumption at home, and then ex- 
amine the conſequences. | * _, K 
A poor creature. who has no equivalent to offer for 
food, who is miſerable, and ready to perifh for want 
of ſubſiſtence, goes a hunting, and kills a wolf; he 
comes to a farmer with the fkin, and ſays: You are 
well fed, but you have no brandy ; if you will give 
me a loaf, I will give you this ſkin; which the firan- 
gers are fo fond of, and they will give you brandy. 
But, ſays the farmer, I have no more bread than what 
is ſufficient for my own family. As for that, replies 
the other, I will come and dig in your ground, and 
you and I will ſettle our acccunt as to the ſmal} quan- 
tity I deſire of you. The bargain is made; the poor 
fellow gets his loaf, and lives at leaſt ; perhaps he 
marries, and the farmer gets a dram. But had it not 
been for this dram, that is, this new want, which was 
purchaſed by the induſtry of this poor fellow, by What 
argument could he have induced the farmer to part 
with a loaf ? | | 
Here the ſentiment of charity is excluded. This 
alone is a principle of multiplication 3 but as true It 15 
on the other hand, that could the poor fellow have got 
bread by begging, he would not probably have gone 
a hunting. Es 
Here then it appears, that the very dawning 
trade, in the moſt unpoliſhed countries, implies à mut 
tiplication. This is enough to point out the firſt ſtep, 
and to connect the ſubject of our preſent inquiries wit 
what has been already diſcuſſed in relation to other 
eircumſtances. 85 
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80 Pon 95 all the furs are; diſpoſed of, and a taſte 
for ſuperfluity is introduced, both the traders and the 
natives will be equally intereſted in the advancement 
of induſtry in this country. Many new objects. of 
profit for the firſt will be diſcovered, which the proper 
employment of the_inhabitants, in reaping the natural 
advantages of their foil and climate, will make effec- 
wal. The traders will therefore endeavour to ſet on 
foot many branches of induſtry among the ſavages, 
and the allurements of brandy, arms, and clothing, 
will animate theſe in-the purſuit of them, 
When once this revolution is brought about ; when 
thoſe who formerly lived in ſimplicity become induſ- 
trious ; manners put on a new face. , | 


That is to fay, we now find two trading nations 
inſtead of one, with this difference, however, that as 
hitherto we have ſuppoſed the merchants. all in one 
intereſt, the compound demand, that is, the competi- 
tion of the buyers, has been, and muſt {till continue on 
the fide of the natives. This is a great prejudice to 
their intereſt : but as it is not ſuppoſed ſufficient to 
check their induſtry, nor to reſtrain their conſumption 
of the manufactures, let us here examine a little more 
particularly the conſequences of the principle of de- 
mand in ſuch a ſituation ; for although we allow, that 
it can never change ſides, yet it may admit of differ- 
ent modifications, and produce different effects, as we 
ſhall preſently perceive. | | 


The merchants we ſuppoſe all in one intereſt, conſe- 


quently there can be no competitionamong them ; con- 
ſequently no check can be put upon their raiſing their 
prices, as long as the prices they demand are complied 
with. So ſoon as they are raiſed to the full extent of 
the abilities of the natives, or of their inclination to 
buy, the merchants have the choice of three things, 


which are all perfectly in their option; and the pre- 


ference to be given to the one or the other, depends 
entirely upon themſelves, and upon the circumſtances 


we are going to point ont, 


Firſt, they may ſupport their high demand; that is, 
not lower their price ; which will preſerve a high eſti- 
mation of the manufactures in the opinion of the in- 
habitants, and render the profits upon their trade the 
greateſt poſſible. This part they may poſſibly take, 
if they perceive the natives doubling their diligence, in 
order to become able, in time, to purchaſe conſider- 
able cargoes at a high value; from which ſuppoſition 
is implied a ſtrong diſpoſition in the people to become 
luxurious, ſince nothing but want of ability prevents 
them from complying with the higheſt demand: but 
ſtill another circumſtance muſt concur, to engage the 
merchants not to lower their price. The great 


Proportion of 'the goods they ſeek for in return, 


muſt be found in the hands of a few. This will be the 


caſe if flavery be eftabliſhed ; for then there muſt be 


many poor and few rich: and they are commonly the 
rich conſumers who proportion the price they offer, 
rather to their deſires, than to the value of the thing. 

The ſecond+ thing which may be done is, to open 


the door to a great demand; that is, to lower their 


Prices, This will fink the value of the manufaQures 
in the opinion of the inhabitants, and render profits 


leſs in proportion, although indeed, upon the voyage, 


the profits may be greater. 
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This part they will take, if they perceive the in- 
habitants do not incline to conſume great quantities of 
the merchandize at a high value, either for want of 
abilities or inclination; and alſo, if the profits upon 
the trade depend upon a large conſumption, as is the 
caſe in merchandize of a low value, and ſuited chiefly 
to the occaſions of the lower fort. Such motives of 
expediency will be ſufficient to make them neglect a 
high -demand, and prefer a great one ; and the more, 
when there is a likelihood that the conſumption of low- 
priced goods in the beginning may beget a taſte for 


others of a higher value, and thus extend in genera! 


the taſte of ſuperfluity. ; 
A third part to be taken, is the leaſt politic, and 


perhaps the moſt familiar. It is to profit by the com- 


petition between the buyers, and encourage the ri- 
ſing of demand as long as poſſible; when this comes 


to a ſtop, to make a kind of auction, by firſt bringing 
down the prices to the level of the higheſt bidders, 
and ſo to deſcend by degrees, in proportion as de- 
mand ſinks. Thus we may ſay with propriety, that 
demand commonly becomes great, in proportion as 


prices ſink, By this operation, the traders will pro- 
fit as much as poſſible, and fell off as much of their 
goods as the profits will permit. = 

But this plan, in a new diſcovered country, is not 
politic, as it both diſcovers a covetouſneſs and a want 


of faith in the merchants, and alſo throws open the 
- ſecrets of their trade to thoſe who bought to be kept 


ignorant of them. 

Let us next ſuppoſe, that the large profits of our 
merchants ſhall be diſcovered by others, who arrive 
at the {ame ports in a feparate intereſt, and who en- 
ter into no combination which might prevent the na- 
tural effects of competition. | 

Let the ſtare of demand among the natives be ſup- 
poſed the ſame as formerly, both as to height and 
greatnels, in conſequence of the operation of the dif- 
terent principles, which might have induced our mer- 
chants to follow one or other of the plans we have 
been deſcribing ; we muſt however {till ſuppoſe, that 
they. have been careful to preſerve conſiderable pro- 
fits upon every branch. _ 

If we ſuppoſe the inhabitants to have increaſed in 
numbers, wealth, and taſte for ſuperfluity, ſince the 
laſt voyage, demand will be found rather on the ri- 
ſing hand. Upon the arrival of the merchants in com- 
petition with, the former, both will offer to ſale : but 
if both ſtand to the ſame prices, it is very natural to 
ſuppoſe, that the former dealers will obtain a preſer- 
ence; as, ceteris paribus, it is always an advantage 
to know and to be known. The laſt comers, there- 


fore, have no other way left to counter-balance this 


advantage, but to lower their prices. | 

This is a new phenomenon : here the fall of prices 
is not voluntary as formerly; nor conſented to from 
expediency ; not owing to a failure of demand, but 
to the influence of, a new principle of commerce, to 
wit, a double competition, which we ſhall now exa- 
mine. 


6 V. of double Competition. 


WHEN competition is much ſtronger on one ſide 
of the contract than on the other, it is called ſizzp/e. 
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This is the ſpecies of competition which is implied in 
the term g demand, or when it is ſaid that demand 
raiſes prices. a 

Double competition is, when, in a certain degree, 
it takes place on both ſides of the contract at once, or 
vibrates alternately from one to the other, This is 
what reſtrains prices to the adequate value of mer- 
chandize. y 

The great difficulty is to diſtinguiſh clearly between 
the principles of demand, and thoſe of competition: 
here then follows the principal differences between 
the two, relatively to the effects they produce ſeve- 
rally in the mercantile contract of buying and felling, 
which we here expreſs ſhortly by the word contract. 

Simple demand is what brings the quantity of a 
commodity to market. Many demand, who do not 
buy; many offer, who do net ſell, This demand is 


called great or ſmall ; it is (aid to increaſe, to augment, - 


to ſwell; and is expreſled by theſe and other ſynoni- 
mous terms, which mark an augmentation or diminu- 
tion of quantity. In this ſpecies, two people never 
demand the ſame thing, but a part of the ſame thing, 
or things quite alike. 2 
Compound demand is the principle which raiſes 
prices, and can never make them fink ; becaule in 
this caſe more than one demands the very ſame thing. 
It is ſolely applicable to the buyers, in relation to the 
price they offer. Fhis demand is called high or lou, 
and is ſaid to riſe, to fall, to mount, to ſink, and is ex- 
preſſed by theſe and other ſynonimous terms. 
Simple competition, when between buyers, is the 


ſame as compound or high demand; but differs from 


it in ſo far, as this may equally take place among ſel- 
lers, Which compound demand cannot; and then it 
works a contrary effect : it makes prices ſink, and is 
ſynonimous with low demand : it is this competition 


which overturns the balance of work and demand. 


Double competition is what is underitood to take 
place in almoſt every operation of trade ; it is this which 
prevents their exceſſive rife of prices; it is this which 
prevents their exceſſive fall. While double competi- 


tion prevails, the balance is perfect, trade and induſtry - 


flouriſh. N | 

The capital diſtinction, therefore, between the terms 
demand and competition is, that demand is conſtantly 
relative to the buyers; and when money is not tlie 
price, as in barter, then it is relative to that fide upon 
which the greateſt competition is found, 

We therefore ſay, with regard to prices, demand is 
kizh or low. With regard 1% the quantity of merchan- 
die, demand is great or ſmall, With ho nos to compe- 
tition, it is always called great or ſmall, ſirong or weak. 

Competition is, with equal propriety, applicable to 
both parties in the contract. A competition among 
buyers is a proper expreſſion ; a competition among 
ſellers, who have the merchandize, is fully as eafily 
underſtood, though it be not quite ſo ſtriking, for rea- 
ſons which an example will make plain. 

You come to a fair, where you find a great variety 
of every kind of merchandize, in the poſſeſſion of dif- 
ferent merchants. Theſe, by offering their goods to 
ſale, conſtitute a tacit competition; every one of them 
wiſhes to fell in preference to another, and at the 
ſame time with the beſt advantage to himſelf. 
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The buyer begins, by cheapning at every 
firſt mes aſked marks 1 — = of — 
the firſt price offered, the avarice of the buyer. — 
this operation competition begins to work its effects 
on both ſides, and ſo becomes double. The principles 
which influence this operation are now to be deduced. 
It is impoſſible to ſuppoſe the ſame degree of eager- 
neſs, either to buy or to ſell, among ſeveral merchants: 
becauſe the degree of eagerneſs is exactly in pro- 
portion to their view of profit; and as theſe muſt 
neceſſarily be influenced and regulated by different 
circumſtances, that buyer, who has the belt proſpect 
of ſelling again with profit, obliges him, whoſe pro- 
ſpect is not ſo good, to content himſelf with leſs; and 
that ſeller, who has bought to the beſt: advantage, 


obliges him, Who has paid dearer for the merchandize, 


to moderate his deſire of gain. F | 

It is from theſe principles, that competition a 
buyers and ſellers muſt take place: This is what con- 
fines the fluctuation of prices within limits which are 
compatible with the reaſonable profits of both buyers 
and ſellers ; for we mult conftantly ſuppoſe the whole 
operation of buying and ſelling to be, performed by 
merchants ; the buyer cannot be ſuppoſed to give ſo 
high a price as that which he expects to receive, 
when he diſtributes to the conſumers, nor can the 
{eller be ſuppoſed to accept of a lower than that which 
he paid to the manufacturer. This competition is 
properly called 4546/2, becauſe of the difficulty to de- 
termine upon which {ide it ſtands ; the ſame merchant 
may have it in his favour upon certain articles, and 
againſt him upon others; it is continually in vibration, 
and the arrival of every poſt may leſs or more pull 
down the heavy ſcale. | 

In every tranſaction between merchants, the profit 


reſulting from the ſale muſt be exactly diſtinguiſhed 


from the value of the merchandize. The firit may 
vary, the laſt never can. It is this profit alone which 
can be influenced by competition; and it is for that 
reaſon we find ſuch uniformity every where in the 
prices of goods of the ſame quality. - 

The competition between ſellers does not appear 
ſo ſtriking as that between buyers; becauſe he who 
offers to lale, appears only paſſive in the firſt opera- 
tion; whereas the buyers preſent themſelves one af- 
ter another ; they make a demand when the mer- 
chandize is refuſed to one at a certain price, a ſecond 
either offers more, or does not offer all: but ſo ſoon 
as another feller finds his account in accepting the price 
the firſt had refuſed, then the firſt enters into com- 
petition, providing his profits will admit his lowering 
the firſt price, and thus competition takes place among 
the ſellers, until the profits upon their trade prevent 
prices from falling lower. 


In all markets this competition is varying, though 


inſenſibly, on many occaſions ; but in others the vi- 
brations are very perceptible. Sometimes it is found 
ſtrongeſt on the ſide of the buyers; and in proportion 
as this grows, the competition between the ſellers di- 
miniſhes. When the competition between the former 
has raiſed prices to a certain ſtandard, it comes to 4 
ſtop; then the competition changes ſides, and takes 
place among the ſellers, eager to profit of the higheſt 


price. This makes prices fall, and according as or 
b 


petiti, 
provid 
But tc 


fall, the competition among the buyers diminiſhes, 
They ſtill wait for the loweſt period. At laſt it comes; 
and then perhaps ſome new circumſtance, by giving 
the balance a kick, diſappoints their hopes. If there- 
fore it ever happens, that there is but one intereſt up- 
on one ſide of the contract, as in the example in the 
former ſection, where we ſuppoſed the ſellers united, 
you perceive, that the riſe of the price, occafioned by 
the competition of rhe buyers, and even its coming to 
a ſtop, could not poſſibly have the effect of producing 
any competition on the other fide ; and therefore, 11 
prices come afterwards to ſink, the fall muſt have pro- 
ceeded from the prudential conſiderations of adapting 
the price to the faculties of thoſe who, from the height 
of it, had withdrawn their demand. 

From theſe principles of competition, tlre foreſtalling 
of markets is made a crime, becauſe it diminiſhes the 
competition which ought to take place between dit- 
ferent people, who have the ſame merchandize to of- 
fer to ſale. The foreſtaller buys all up, with an in- 
tention to fell with more profit, as he has by that 


means taken other competitors out of the way, and 


appears with a ſingle intereſt on one ſide of the con- 
tract, in the face of many competitors on the other. 
This perſon is puniſhed by the ſtate, becauſe he has 
prevented the price of the merchandize from becoming 
juſtly proportioned to the rea] value; he has robbed 
the public, and enriched himſelf; and in the puniſh- 
ment he makes reſtitution. Here occur two queſtions 
to be reſolved, for the ſake of illuſtration. 

Can competition among buyers poſſibly take place, 
when the proviſion made is more than ſufficient to 
ſupply the quantity demanded ? On the other hand, 
can competition take place among the ſellers, when 
the quantity demanded exceeds the total proviſion 
made for it ? 

We think it may in both caſes ; becauſe in the one 
and the other, there is a competition implied on one 
ſide of the contract, and the very nature of this com- 
petition implies a poſſibility of its coming on the other, 
provided ſeparate intereſts be found upon both ſides. 
But to be more particular : 

I. Experience ſhews, that however juſtly the pro- 
portion between the demand and the ſupply may be 
determined in fact, it is ſtill next to impoſſible to diſ- 
cover it exactly, and therefore the buyers can only re- 
gulate the prices they offer, by what they may reaſon- 
ably expect to ſell for again. The ſellers, on the 
other hand, can only regulate the prices they expect, 
by what the merchandize has coſt them when brought 
0 market. We have already ſhewn, how, under 
ach circumſtances, the ſeveral intereſtg of individuals 
affect each other, and make the balance vibrate. 

2. The proportion between the ſupply and the de- 
mand is ſeldom other than re/ative among merchants, 
who are ſuppoſed to buy and ſell, not from neceſſity, 
ut from a view to profit. What we mean by rela- 
we is, that their demand is great or ſmall, according 
to prices; there may be a great demand for grain at 
35S. per quarter, and no demand at all for it at 40s. ; 
that is, among merchants. 
lt is eſſential to attend to the ſmalleſt circumſtance 
m matters of this kind. The circumſtance we mean, 
the difference we find in the effect of competition, 
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when it takes place purely among merchants on both 
fides of the contract, and when it happens, that either 
the conſumers mingle themſelves with the merchant- 
buyers or the manufacturers, that is, the furniſhers, 


mingle themſelves with the merchant-lellers. This 


combination we ſhall illuſtrate by the ſolution of ano- 
ther queſtion, and then conclude with a few reflec- 
tions upon the whole. 

Can there be no caſe formed, where the competi- 
tion upon one (ide may ſubſiſt, without a poſſibility of 


its taking place on the other, although there ſhould be 
ſeparate intereſts upon borh ? 


The cale is hardly ſuppoſable among merchants, 


who buy and ſell with a view to profit; but it is ab- 
ſolutely ſuppolable, and that is all, when the direct 
conſumers are the buyers; when the circumſtances of 
one of the parties is perfectly known; and when the 
competition is ſo ſtrong upon one ſide, as to prevent 
a poſſibility of its becoming double, before the whole 
proviſion is ſold off, or the demand ſatisfied. Let us 
have recourſe to examples. 

Grain arriving in a {mall quantity, at a port where 
the inhabitants are ſtarving, produces ſo great a com- 
petition among the confumers, who are the buyers, 
that their neceſſity becomes evident; all the grain is 
generally bought up before prices can riſe ſo high as 


to come to a ſtop; becaule nothing but want of mo- 


ney, that is, an impoſſibility of 2 with the 


prices demanded by the merchants, can reſtrain them: 


but if you ſuppoſe, even here, that prices come natu- 
rally to a ſtop; or that, after ſome time, they fall 


lower, from prudential conſiderations ;. then there is 


a poſſibility of a competition taking place among the 
ſellers, from the principles above deduced. If, on the 


contrary, the ſtop is not natural, but occaſioned by the. 


interpoſition of the magiſtrate, from humanity, or the 


like, there will be no competition, becauſe then the 


principles of commerce are ſuſpended ; the ſellers are 
reſtrained on one ſide, and they reſtrain the buyers 
on the other. Or rather indeed, it is the magiſtrate, 
or compaſſion, who in a manner fixes the price, and 
perforins the office of both buyer and ſeller. | 

A better example ſtill may be found, in a competi-- 


tion among ſellers; where it may be fo ſtrong as to 


render a commodity in a manner of no value at all, as 
in the caſe of an uncommon and unexpected dravght. 


of fiſh, in a place of ſmall conſumption, when no pre- 


parations have been made for ſalting them.. There 
can be then no competition among the buyers; be- 
cauſe the market cannot laſt, and they find themſelves 
entirely maſters, to give what price they pleaſe, be- 
ing ſure the ſellers muſt accept of it, or-loſe their mer- 
chandize. In the firſt example, humanity commonly 
ſtops the activity of the prineiple of competition; in 
the other, it is ſtopt by a certain degree of fair deal- 
ing, which forbids the accepting of a merchandize for 
nothing. 


In proportion therefore as the riſing of prices can 


ſtop demand, or the ſinking of prices can increaſe ir, 


in the ſame proportion will competition prevent either 
the riſe or the fall from being carried beyond a certain 
length: and if ſuch a caſe can be put, where the riſing 
of prices cannot ſtop demand, nor the lowering of 
prices augment it, in ſuch caſes double competition has 


ne. 
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no effect; becauſe theſe circumſtances unite the moſt 
ſeparate intereſts of buyers and ſellers in the mer- 
cantile contract; and when upon one fide there is 
8 ſeparate intereſt, there can then be no competi- 

ion. | 

From what has been ſaid, we may form a Judgment 
of the various degrees of competition. A book not 
worth a ſhilling, a fiſh of a few pounds weight, are 
often ſold for conſiderable ſums. The buyers here are 
not merchants. When an ambaſſador leaves a court in 

a hurry, things are ſold for leſs than the half of their 
value: he is no merchant, and his ſituation is known. 
When, at a public market, there are found conſumers, 
who make their proviſion ; or manufacturers, who 
diſpoſe of their goods for preſent ſubſiſtence ; the 
merchants, who are reſpectively upon the oppoſite 
fide of the contract to theſe, profit of their competi- 
tion; and thoſe who are reſpectively upon the ſame 
ſide with them, ſtand by with patience until they have 
finiſhed their buſineſs. Then matters come to be car- 
ried on between merchant and merchant, and then 
profits may riſe and fall, in the proportion of quantity 
to demand; that is to ſay, if the proviſion is leſs than 
the demand, the competition among the demanders, 
or the riſe of the price, will be in the compound pro- 


portion of the falling ſhort of the commodity, and of 


the proſpect of ſelling again with profit. It is this 
combination which regulates the competition, and 
keeps it within bounds. It can affect but the profits 
upon the tranſaction : the intrinſic value of the com- 
modity ſtands immoveable : nothing is ever ſold be- 
low the real value ; nothing is ever bought tor more 
than it may probably bring. We mean in general. 
Whereas, fo ſoon as conſumers and needy manufac- 
turers mingle in the operation, all proportion is loſt. 
The competition between them is too ſtrong for the 
merchants ; the balance vibrates by jerks. In ſuch 
markets merchants ſeldom appear : the principal ob- 
jects there, are the fruits and productions of the earth, 
and articles of the firſt neceſſity for life, not manufac- 


tures ſtricily ſo called. A poor fellow often ſells to 


purchaſe bread to eat; not to pay what he did eat 
while he was employed in the work he diſpoſes of. 
The conſumer often meaſures the value of what he is 
about to purchaſe, by the weight of his purſe, and his 
deſire to conſume, 


vi. "Of what is called Expence, Profit, and Loſs. 


THE term expence, when ſimply expreſſed, without 
any particular relation, is always underſtood to be re- 
lative to money. This kind is diſtinguiſhed under the 
the three heads of private, public, and national. | 

1. Private expenc: is, what a private perſon, or pri- 
vate ſociety, lays out, cither to provide articles of con- 
ſumption, or ſumething more permanent, which may 
be conducive to their eaſe, convenience, or adyantage. 
Thus we fay, a large domeſtic expence, relative to one 
who ſpends a great income. We lay, a merchant has 
been at great expence for magazines, for living, for 
clerks, Sc. but never that he has been at any in buy- 
ing goods. In the ſame way a manufacturer may ex- 
pend for building, machines, horſes, and carriages, but 
never for the matter he manufactures. 
is bought, in order to be ſold again, the ſum employ- 


When a thing, 


1 82 
ed is called money advanced ; When it is bouglit not 
to be ſold, it may be ſaid to be expended, {ds | 


2. Public expence is, the employment of that mo 
which has been contributed by individuals, tor the cir. 


rent ſervice of the ſtate. The contribution, or ga- 
thering it together, repreſents the effects of many ar- 
ticles of private expence ; the laying it out when col. 
lected, is public expeuce. 4 

3. National expence, is what is expended out of the 
country; this is what diminiſhes national wealth. The 
principal diſtinction to be here attended to, is between 
public expence, or the laying out of public money, and 
national expence, which is the alienating the nation's 
wealth in favour of ſtrangers. Thus the greateſt pu- 
blic expence imaginable, may be no national expence; 
becauſe the money may remain at home. On the o- 
ther hand, the ſmalleſt public, or even private expence, 
may be a national expence ; becauſe the money may 
go abroad. 85 ä 

Profit and loſs, is divided into poſitive, relative, and 
compound, Foſitive profit implies no loſs to any body; 
it reſults from an augmentation of labour, induſtry, or 
ingenuity, and has the effect of ſwelling or augment- 
ing the public good. | $69 

Poſitive loſs, impiies no profit to any body ; it is 
what reſults from the ceſſation of the former, or of 
the effects reſulting from it, and may be ſaid to dini- 
niſh the public good. 3 

Relative grell, is what implies a loſs to ſome body ; 
it marks a vibration of the balance of wealth between 
parties, but implies no addition to the general ſtock. 

Relative 44ſi, is what, on the contrary, implies a 
profit to ſome body; it alſo marks a vibration of the 
balance, but takes nothing from the general ſtock. 

The compound is eaſily underſtood ; it is that ſpe- 
cies of profit and loſs which is partly relative, and 
partly poſitive. | | 


\ vii. The general conſequences reſulting to a trading 
Nation, upon the opening uf an active foreign Con- 
merce. | | 
A nation which remains paſſive in her commerce, 

is at the mercy of thoſe who are active, and mult be 

greatly favoured, indeed, by natural advantages or 
by a conſtant flux of gold and ſilver from her mines, 
to be able to ſupport a-correſpondence, not entire) 
hurtful to the augmentation of her wealth. 

When we look upon the, wide field which here 0 

pens to our view, we are perplexed with too great a 

variety of objects. In one part, we lee a decent 5 

comely beginning of induſtry ; wealth flowing gent) 
in, to recompence ingenuity ; numbers both augment 
ing, and every one becoming daily more uſeful to 2 
other ; agriculture proportionally extending itſelf no 
violent revolutions; no exorbitant profits; no inſo- 
lence among the rich; no exceſſive miſery among the 
poor; multitades employed in producing ; great &co. 
nomy upon conſumption; and all the inſtruments" 
luxury, daily produced by the hands of the diligen' 
going out of the country for the ſervice of We 
not remaining at home for the gratification of . 
lity. At laſt the augmentations come inſenſib⸗ n 
ſtop. Then theſe rivers of wealth, which weile: 


® * . IC 
britk circulation through the whole world, and W ; 
returne 
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returned to this. trading nation as blood returns to the 
heart, only to be thrown out again by new pulſations, 
begin to be obſtructed in their courſe; and flowing 
abroad more flowly than before, come to form ſtag- 
nations at home. Theſe, impatient of reſtraint, ſoon x 
burſt out into domeſtic circulation. Upon this cities 
(well in mne of buildings; the face of the 
coontry is adorned with palaces, and becomes covered 
with groves ; luxury ſhines triumphant in every part; 
inequality becomes more mung to the eye; and 
want and milery ee more deformed, from the 
contraſt: even fortune grows more whimſical in her 
indonſtancy; the beggar of the other day, now rides 
in his coach; and he who was born in a bed of ſtate, 
is ſeen to die in a goal, or in an alms-houſe. Such 
are the effects of great domeſtic circulation. | 

The ſtateſman looks about with amazement ; he 
who was wont to conſider himſelf as the firſt man in 
the ſociety in every reſpect, perceives himſelf, per- 
haps, eclipſed by the luſtre of private wealth, which 
avoids his graſp when he attempts to ſeize it, This 
makes his government more complex and more diffi- 
cult to be carried on; he muſt now avail, himſelf of 
art and addreſs, as well as of power and force. By 
the help of cajoling and intrigues, he gets a little into 
debt ; this lays a foundation for public credit, which, 
growing by degrees, and in its progreſs aſſuming many 
new forms, becomes, from the moſt tender begin- 
nings, a moſt formidable monſter, ſtriking terror into 
thoſe who cheriſhed it in its infancy. Upon this, as 
upon a triumphant war-horſe, the ſtateſman gets a- 
ſtride; he then appears formidable a- new; his head 
turns giddy ; he is choaked with the duſt he has rai- 
ſed; and at the moment he is ready to fall, ro his ut- 
ter aſtoniſhment and ſurpriſe, he finds a ftrong mo- 
nied intereſt, of his own creating, which, inſtead of 
ſwallowing him up as he apprehended, flies to. his 
ſupport. Through this he gets the better of all oppo- 
ſition, he eſtabliſhes taxes, multiplies them, mortgages 
his fund of ſubſiſtence ; either becomes a bankrupt, 
and riſes again from his aſhes ; or if he be leſs auda- 
cious, he ſtands trembling and totrering for a while on 
the brink of the political precipice. From one or the 
other of theſe perilous ſituations, he begins to diſcover 
an endleſs path, which, after a multitude of windings, 
ſtill returns into itſelf, and continues an equal courſe 
through this vaſt labyrinth. | | 

It is now full time to leave off rhapfody, and re- 
turn to reaſoning and cool enquiry, concerning. the 
more immediate and more general effects and revolu- 
ons produced by the opening of a foreign trade in a 
nation of induſtry. 

The firſt and moſt ſenſible alteration will be an in- 
creaſe of demand for manufacturers, becauſe by ſup- 
plying the wants of ſtrangers, the number of conſu- 
mers will now be conſiderably augmented. What a- 
gan will follow upon this, muſt depend upon circum- 

ances. | 

If this revolution in the ſtate of demand ſhould 
Prove too violent, the conſequence of it will be to 
rale demand; if it ſhould prove gradual, it will in- 
* eaſe it. This diſtinction is well underſtood, and the 
conſequence appears juſt: for, if the ſupply do not 
mereaſe in proportion to the demand, a competition 


will enſue among the demanders; which is the com · 
mon effect of ſuch ſudden, revolutions. If, on the o- 
ther hand, a gentle encreaſe of demand ſhould be ac- 
companied with a proportional ſupply, the whole in- 
duſtrious ſociety will grow in vigour, and in whole- 
ſome ſtature, without being ſenſible of any great 
e or inconveniency ; the change of their cir- 
cumſtances will even be imperceptible. 

The immediate effects of the violent revolution 
will, in this example, be flattering to ſome, and diſa- 
greeable to others. Wealth will be found daily to 
augment, from tbe riſing of prices, in many branches 
4 This will encourage the 
Claſſes, and the idle conſumers at home wi | 

We, have already dwelt abundantly long upon, the ef- 
feet reſulting from this to the lower clafles of the 
people, in providing them with a certain means of 
ſubſiſtence. Let us now examine in what reſpect e- 
ven the higher claſſes will be made likewiſe to feel 
the good effects of this general change, although at 
firſt they may ſuffer a temporary inconveniency from 
it 


of induſtry. 


induſtrio 
camps. 


Farmers, as has been obſerved, will have a great- 
er difficulty in finding ſervants, who, inſtead of. la- 
g the ground, will chuſe to turn themſelves to 
manufactures. This we have conſidered in the light 
of purging the lands of ſuperfluous mouths ; but every 
conſequence in this great chain of politics draws other 
conſequences aſter it, and as they follow. one another, 
things put on different faces, which affect claſſes dif- 
terently. The purging of the land is but one of the 
firſt ; here follows another. 

The deſertion of the lands employed in a triflin 
agriculture will at firſt, no doubt, embarraſs the far- 
mers; but in a little time every thing becomes balan- 
ced in a trading nation, becauſe here every induſtri- 
ous man mult advance in proſperity, in ſpite of all ge- 
neral combinations of circumſtances. | 
In the caſe before us, the relative profits upon farm - 
ing muſt ſoon become greater than formerly, becauſe 
of this additional expence which muſt affect the whole 
claſs of farmers ;, conſequently, this additional expence, 
inſtead of turning out to be a loſs to either landlord or 
farmer, will, after ſome little time, turn out to the 
advantage of both: becauſe the produce of the ground, 
being indiſpenſably neceſſary to every body, muſt in 
every article increaſe in its value. 
time accounts will be nearly. balanced on all hands ; 
that is to fay, the ſame proportion of wealth will, 
ceteris paribus, continue the ſame among the induſ- 
We ſay among the induſtrious; for thoſe 
who are either idle, or even negligent, will be great 
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Thus in a ſhort 


A proprietor of land, inattentive to the cauſes of his 
farmer's additional expence, may very imprudently 
ſuffer his rents to fall, inſtead of aſſiſting him on a pro- 
per occaſion, in order to make them afterwards riſe 
the higher. 

Thoſe who live upon a determined income in mo- 
ney, and who are nowiſe employed in traffic, nor in 
any ſcheme of induſtry, will, by. the augmentation 
of prices, be found in worſe circumſtances than be- 


In a trading nation every man muſt turn his talents 
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to account, or he will undoubtedly be left behind in 
this univerſal emulation, in which the moſt induſtrious, 
the moſt ingenious, and the moſt frugal will conſtantly 
carry off the prize. 

This conſideration ought to be a ſpur to every 
body. The richeſt men in a trading nation have no 
ſecurity againſt poverty; we mean proportional po- 
verty ; for though they diminiſh nothing of their in- 
come, yet, by not increaſing it in proportion to others, 
they loſe their rank in wealth, and from the firſt claſs 
in which they ſtood they will ſlide inſenſibly down to 
a lower. 

There is one conſequence of an additional benefi- 
cial trade, which raiſes demand and increaſes wealth; 
but if we ſuppole no proportional augmentation of 
ſupply, it will prove at beſt but an airy dream which 
laits for a moment, and when the gilded ſcene is 
paſſed away, numberleſs are the inconveniencies which 


are ſeen to follow. 


We ſhall now point out the natural conſequences of 


this augmentation of wealth drawn from foreign na- 


tions, when the ſtateſman remains inattentive to in- 
creaſe the ſupply both of food and manufactures, in 
proportion'to the augmentation of mouths, and of the 
demand for the produce of induſtry: 

In ſuch a ſituation profits will daily ſwell, and every 
ſcheme for reducing them within the bounds of mo- 
deration, will be looked upon as a hurtful and unpo- 
pular meaſure : be it fo; but let us examine the con- 
ſequences. . 

We have ſaid, that the riſe of demand for manu- 
faQures naturally increaſes the value of work: now 
we muſt add, that under ſuch circumſtances, the aug- 
mentation of riches, in a country, either not capable 
of improvement as to the ſoil, or where precautions 
have not been taken for facilitating a muttiplica- 
tion of inhabitants, by the importation of ſubſiſt- 
ence, will be productive of the moſt calamitous conſe- 
quences. | 

On one ſide, this wealth will effectually dimi- 
niſh the maſs of the food before produced; and on 
the other, will increaſe the number of uſeleſs conſu- 
mers. The firſt-of theſe circumſtances will raiſe the 
demand for food; and the ſecond will diminiſh the 
number of uſeful free hands, and conſequently raiſe the 
price of manufactures: here are ſhortly the outlines 
of this progreſs. 

The more rich and luxurious a people are, the more 
delicate they become in their manner of living ; if 
they fed on bread formerly, they will now feed on 
meat ; if they fed on meat, they will now feed on: 
fowl. The ſame ground which feeds a hundred with 
bread, and a proportional quantity of animal food, 
will not maintain an equal number of delicate livers, 
Food muſt then become more ſcarce ; demand for it 
riſes; the rich are always the ſtrongeſt in the mar- 
ket ; they conſnme the food, and the poor are forced 
to ſtarve. Here the wide door to modern diſtreſs 
opens; to wit, a hurtful competition for ſubſiſtence. 
Farther, when a people become rich, they think leſs 
of economy; a number of uſeleſs ſervants are hired, 
to become an additional dead weight on conſumption ; 
and when their ſtarving countrymen cannot ſupply the 
extravagance of the rich ſo cheaply as other nations, 
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they either import inſtruments of foreign luxury, or 
ſeek to enjoy them out of their own country ad 
thereby make reſtitution of their gains. 

Is it not therefore evident, that if, before thin 
come to this paſs, additional ſubſiſtence be not proyi- 
ded by one method or other, the number of inhabi. 
tants muſt diminiſh ; although riches may daily in- 
creaſe by a balance of additional matter, ſuppoſed tg 
be brought into the country in conſequence of the hi- 
therto beneficial foreign trade? This is not all. We 
ſay farther, that the beneficial trade will laſt for a 
time only. For the infallible conſequence of the riſe 
of prices at home will be, that thoſe nations which at 
firſt conſumed your manufactures, perceiving the gra- 
dual increaſe of their price, will begin to work for 
themſelves ; or finding out your rivals who can ſup- 
ply them cheaper, will open their doors to them. 
Theſe again, perceiving the great advantages gained 
by your traders, will begin to ſupply the market ; and 
ſince every thing muſt be cheaper in countries where 
we do not ſuppole the concurrence of all the circurn- 
ſtances mentioned above, theſe nations will ſupplant 
you, and be enriched in their turn. 

Here comes a new revolution. Trade is come to 
a ſtop: what then becomes of all the hands which 


were formerly employed in ſupplying the foreign de- 
mands? _ 


Were revolutions ſo ſudden as we are obliged to 
repreſent them, all would go to wreck ; in proportion 
as they happen by quicker or ſlower degrees, the in- 
conveniencies are greater or ſmaller. | 

Prices, we have ſaid, are made to riſe by compe- 
tition. If the competition of the ſtrangers was what 
raiſed them, the diſtreſs upon the manufacturers will 
be in proportion to the ſuddeneſs of their deſerting 
the market. If the competition was divided between 
the ſtrangers and the home-conſumers, the inconve- 
niencies which enſue will be leſs; becaule the deſer - 
tion of the ſtrangers will be in ſome meaſure made vp 
by an increaſe of home-conſumption which will follow 
upon the fall of prices. And af, in the third eaſe, the 
natives have bcen ſo imprudent, as not only to ſup- 
port a competition with the ſtrangers, and thereby 
diſguſt them from coming any more to market, but 
even to continue the competition between them. 
ſelves, the whole loſs ſuſtained by the revolution wil 
be national. Wealth will ceaſe to augment ; but the 
inconveniencies, in place of being felt by the manu 
facturers, will only affect the ſtate; thoſe will conti. 
nue in affluence, extolling the generolity of their 
countrymen, and deſpiſing the poverty of the ſtran- 
gers who had enriched them. | | 

Domeſtic luxury will here prove an expedient for 
preſerving from ruin the induſtrious part of a people, 
who in ſubſiſting themſelves had enriched their cou» 
try. No change will follow in their condition; the) 
will go on with a painful aſſiduity to labour, and | 
the conſequences of it become now hurtful to one pant 
of the ſtate, they muſt at leaſt be allowed to be el- 
ſentially neceſſary for the ſupport of the other. 

But that luxury is no neceſſary concomitant of fo- 
reign trade, in a nation where the true principles 
it are underſtood, will appear very plain, from 3 a 
traſt we are now going to point out, in the N 


of a modern ſtate, renowned for its commerce and 


frugality» The country 1s Holland. 


A ſet of induſtrious and frugal people were aſſem- 
bled in a country by nature ſubject to many inconve- 
niencies, the moving of which neceſſarily employed 
abundance of hands. Their ſituation upon the conti- 
nent, the power of their former maſters, and the 
ambition of their neighbours, obliged them to keep 
great bodies of troops. Theſe two articles added to 
the numbers of the community, without either enrich- 
ing the ſtate by their labour exported, or producing 
food for themlelves or countrymen. 

The ſcheme of a commonwealth was calculated to 
draw together the induſtrious; but it has been {till 
more uſetul in ſubſiſting them : the republican form 
of government being there greatly ſubdivided, veſts 
authority ſufficient in every part of it, to make ſui- 
table proviſion for their own ſubſiſtence ; and the 
tie which unites them, regards only matters of public 
concern. Had the whole been governed by one ſo- 
vereign, or by one council, this important matter ne- 
ver could have been effectuated. 

It would be impoſlible for the moſt able miniſter 
that ever lived, to provide nouriſhment for a country 
ſo extended as France, or even as England, ſuppoſ- 
ing theſe as fully peopled as Holland is : even although 
it ſhould be admitted that a ſufficient quantity of food 
might be found in other countries for their ſubſiſtence. 
The enterpriſe would be too great, abuſes would mul- 
tiply ; the conſequence would be, that the inhabitants 
would die for want. But in Holland the caſe is dif- 
ferent, every little town takes care of its own inha- 
bitants ; and this care being the object of application 
and profit to ſo many perſons, is accompliſhed with 
lucceſs, 

When once it is laid down as a maxim in a coun- 
try, that food muſt of neceſſity be got from abroad in 
order to feed the inhabitants at home, the corn-trade 
becomes conſiderable, and at the ſame time certain, re- 
gular, and permanent. This was the caſe in Holland : 
as the inhabitants were induſtrious, the neteſſary con- 
ſequence has been, a very extraordinary multiplica- 
tion; and at the ſame time ſuch an abundance of grain, 
that, inſtead of being in want themſelves, they often 
ſupply their neighbours. There are many examples 
of England's being ſupplied with grain from thence, 
and, which is ſtill more extraordinary, from the re- 
"— of the very produce of its own fruitful 
oil. 

It is therefore evident, that the only way to ſup- 
port induſtry, is to provice a ſupply of ſubſiſtence, 
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COMMERCY, a handſome town of France in the 
duchy of Bar, with the title of a principality, and a 
magnificent caſtle. It is ſeated on the river Menſe, 
in E. Long. 5. 24. N. Lat. 48. 20. 

COMMINATION, an office in the liturgy of the 
church of England, appointed to be read on Aſh- 
Wedneſday, or the firſt day of Lent. It is ſubſtitu- 
ted in the room of that gedly diſcipline in the primi- 
we church, by which, (as the introduction to the of- 


© expreſſes it), © ſuch perſons, as ſtood convicted 
Vor. III. 
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conſtantly proportional to the demand that may be 
made for it. This is a precaution indiſpenſably ne- 
ceflary for preventing hurtful competition. This is 
the particular care of the Dutch : ſo long as it can be 
effectual, their ſtate can fear no decline; but when- 
ever they come to be diſtreſſed in the markets, upon 
which they depend for ſubſiſtence, they will ſink into 
ruin. It is by mere dint of frugality, cheap and par- 
ſimonious living, that the navigation of this induſtri- 
ous people is ſupported, Conſtant employment, and 
an accumulation of almoſt imperceptable gains, fills 
their coffers with wealth, in ſpite of the large outgo- 
ings to which their own proper nouriſhment yearly 
forces them. The large profits upon induſtry in other 
countries, which are no proof of generoſity, but a fa- 
tal effect of a ſcanty ſubſiſtence, is far from dazzlin 

their eyes. They ſeldom are found in the liſt of 
competitors at any foreign port; if they have their 
cargo to diſpoſe of, they wait with pleaſure in their 
own veſlels, conſuming their own proviſions, and at 
laſt accept of what others have left. It may be ſaid, 
that many other circumftances concur in favour of the 
Dutch, beſides the article of ſubſiſtence. Without diſ- 
puting this matter, it may be obſerved, that if a com- 
putation be made of the hands employed in providing 
ſubſiſtence, and of thoſe who are ſeverally taken up 
in ſupplying every other want, their numbers will be 
found nearly to balance one another in the moſt luxu- 
rious countries. From this we may conclude, that 
the article of food, among the lower claſſes, muſt bear 
a very high proportion to all the other articles of their 
conſumption ; and therefore a diminution upon the 
price of ſubſiſtence, muſt be of infinite conſequence to 
manufacturers, who are obliged to buy it. From this 
conſideration, let us judge of the conſequence of ſuch 
augmentations upon the price of grain as are familiar 


to us; 30 or 40 per cent. ſeems nothing. Now this 


augmentation operates upon two-thirds, at leaſt, of the 
whole expence of a labouring man: let any one who 
lives in tolerable affluence make the application of this 
to himſelf, and examine how he would manage his 
affairs if, by accidents of rains or winds, his expences 
were to riſe 30 per cent. without a poſſibility of re- 
ſtraining them ; for this is unfortunately the caſe with 
all the | Zu claſſes. From whence it may be con- 
cluded, that the keeping food cheap, and ſtill more the 
preſerving it at all times at an equal ſtandard, is the 
fountain of the wealth of Holland ; and that any hurt- 
ful competition in this article muſt beget a diſorder 


which will affect the whole of the manufacturers of a 
ſtate. 
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of notorious ſins, were put to open penance, and pu- 
niſhed in this world, that their fouls might be ſaved in 
the day of the Lord; and that others, admoniſhed by 
their example, might be the more afraid to offend.” 
This diſcipline, in after ages, degenerated, in the 
church. of Rome, into a formal confeſſion of fins upon 
Aſh-Wedneſday, and the empty ceremony of ſprink- 
ling aſhes upon the heads of the people. Our refor- 
mers wiſely rejected this ceremony, as mere ſhadow 
and ſhow; and ſubſtituted this office in its room, which 
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commina- is A denunciation of God's anger and judgment againſt 

tory ſinners; that the people, being apprized of God's 
| wrath and indignation againſt ſin, may not, through 
want of diſcipline in the church, be encouraged to 
follow and purſue them ; but rather be moved to 
ſupply that diſcipline to themſelves, and ſo to a- 
2 being judged and condemned at the tribunal of 

od. | 
COMMINATORY, an appellation given to what- 
ever threatens puniſhment, or ſame penalty, Thus, 
in France, when an exile is enjoined not to return un- 
der pain of death, it is deemed a comminatory penal- 
ty; ſince if he do return, it is not ſtrictly executed; 
but a ſecond' injunction is laid on him, Which is more 
than comminatory, and, from the day of the date 
thereof, imports death without remedy. | 

COMMINGES, a province of France, 45 miles in 
length, and 15 in breadth ; bounded on the north by 
Galcony, on the ſouth by Catalonia, on the eaſt by 
Couſſerans, and on the weſt by Bigorra. Its princi- 
pal trade conſiſts in cattle, mules and corn. St Ber- 
trand is the capital town. 

COMMINUTION, denotes the breaking, or rather 
grinding, a body to very ſmall particles. 

COMMIRE (John), a celebrated Latin poet, born 
at Amboile in 1625, entered into the ſociety of the 
Jeſuits, and taught polite literature and divinity. 
He died at Paris, in 1702. We have a volume of 
his Latin poems, and a collection of his poſthumous 
works. His odes and fables are more particularly ad- 
mired, | 

COMMISSARY, in the eccleſiaſtical law, an offi- 
cer of the biſhop, who exerciſes ſpiritual juriſdiction in 
places of a dioceſe ſo far from the Epiſcopal ſee, that 
the chancellor cannot call the people to the biſhop's 
principal conſiſtory court, without giving them too 
much inconveniency. | 

CommissARY-Court, in Scots law, a court original- 
ly conſtituted by the biſhops for excuting in their 
name an uſurped juriſdiction ; and was anciently cal- 
led the bi/hop's-ccurt, curia Chriſtianitatis,, or conſi/- 
torial court, This court was modelled by queen Ma- 
ry at the Reformation, and continues till this day. 
See Law, Part III. Ne clix. 22— 26. 

CommMIsSSARY, in a military ſenſe, is of three ſorts. 

CommissarRY-Ceneral of the Muſters, an officer ap- 
pointed to. muſter the army, as often as the general 
thinks proper, in order to know the ſtrength of each 
regiment and company, to receive and inſpect the 
muſter- rolls, and to keep an exact ſtate of the ſtrength 
of the army. 

ComMmissARY-General of the Stores, an officer in the 
artillery, who has the charge of all the ſtores, for which 
he is accountable to the office of ordnance. 

CommissARY-General of Proviſions, an officer who 
has the charge of furniſhing the army with proviſions. 

COMMISSION, in common law, the warrant or 
letters patent, which all perſons exerciſing juriſdiction 
have to empower them to hear or determine any 
cauſe or ſuit, as the commiſſion of the judges, &c. 

Commiss10N of Bankruptcy, is the commiſſion that 
iſſues from the lord chancellor, on a perſon's becom- 
ing a bankrupt within any of the ſtatutes, directed to 
certain commiſſioners appointed to examine into it, 


Commiſ- 
ſion. 
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and to ſecure the bankrupt's lands and effechs 
ſatisfaction of his creditors. See the article 
RUPT, 

The proceedings on a commiſſion of bankry 
may be divided, 1. Into thoſe which affect the bank 
rupt himfelf. 2. Into thoſe which afftet his pro. 
'" 0 Ar gnkols. 6f.p owt | 
1. As to thoſe of the former. kind, there 5 
the firſt place be a petition to the lord — by — 

l | y Comme 
one creditor to the amount of L. 100, or by two to 
the amount of L. 150, or by three or more to the | 
amount of L. 200 ; upon which he grants a commiſſicn io 
ſuch diſcreet perſons as to him ſhall ſeem good, who are 
then ſtyled commiſhoners of bankrupt. The petition. 
ers, to prevent malicious applications, mult be bound in 
a fecurity of L. 200, to make the party amends, in 
caſe they do not prove him a bankrupt; And if, on 
theother hand, they receive any money or effects from 
the bankrupt, as a recompenſe for ſuing out the com- 
miſhon, ſo as to receive more than their rateable divi- 
dends of the bankrupt's eſtate, they forfeit not only 
what they ſhall have ſo received, but their whole debt. 
When the commiſſion is awarded and iſſued, the com- 
miſſioners are to meet at their own expence, and to 
take an oath for the due execution of their commil. 
Hon, and to be allowed a ſum not exceeding 20s. fer 
diem each, at every fitting. And no commiſſion of 
bankruptcy ſhall abate or be void on any demiſe of the 
crown. | 

When the commiſhoners have received their com- 
miſſion, they are firſt to receive proof of the perſon's 
being a trader, and having committed ſome act of 
bankruptcy ; and then to declare him bankrupt if pro- 
ved ſo; and to give notice thereof in the gazette, and 
at the ſame time to appoint three meetings. At one 
of theſe meetings an election muſt be made of al- 
ſignees, or perſons to whom the bankrupt's eſtate ſhall 
be affigyed, and in whom it ſhall be veſted for tlie be- 
nefit of the creditors ; which aſſignees are choſen by 
the major part, in value, of the creditors who ſhall 
then have proved their debts ;| but may be originally 
appointed by the commiſſioners, and afterwards ap- 
proved or rejected by the creditors : but no creditor 
ſhall be admitted to vote in the choice of afhgnees, 
whoſe debt, on the balance of accounts, does nt 
amount to L. 10. And at the third meeting at far- 
theſt, which uniſt be on the 424 day after the adver- 
tifement in the gazette, the bankrupt, upon notice al. 
ſo perſonally ſerved upon him, or left at his uſual 
place of abode, muſt ſurrender himſelf perſonally to 
the commiſſioners, and muſt theneeforth in all reſpects 
conform to the directions of the ſtatutes of bankrupt- 
cy; or, in default thereof, ſhall be guilty of felony 
without benefit of clergy, and ſhall ſuffer death, and 
his goods and eſtate ſhall be divided among his credi- 
tors. 

In caſe the bankrupt abſconds, or is likely to run 
away between the time of the commiſſion iſſued, and 
the laſt day of ſurrender, he may, by warrant from 
any judge or juſtice of the peace, be apprehended and 
committed to the county goal, in order to be forth- 
coming to the commiſſioners, who are alſo empower- 
ed immediately to grant a warrant for ſeizing B 
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anſwer, or ſhall not anſwer fully, to any lawful queſ- 
tion, or ſhall refuſe to {ubſcribe ſuch their examina- 


tion, the commiſſioners may commit them to priſon 


without bail, till they make and ſign a full anlwer; 


the commiſſioners ſpecifying in their warrant of 


commitment the queſtion ſo refuſed to be anſwered. 
And any gaoler, permitting, ſuch perſon to eſcape 
or go out of priſon, ſhall forfeit, L. 500 to the credi- 
tors. 

The bankrupt upon this examination, is bound, up- 
on pain of death, to make a full diſcovery of all his 
eſtate and effects as well in expectancy as poſſeſſion, 
and how he has diſpoſed of the ſame; together with 
all books and writings relating thereto: and is to de- 
liver up all in his power to the commiſſioner; (ex- 
cept the neceſſary apparel of himſelf, his wife, and 
his children); or, in caſe he conceals or embezzles 
any effects to the amount of L. 20, or with-holds any 
books or writings, with intent to defraud his credi- 


tors, he ſhall be guilty of felony without bencfit of 


clergy. 

After the time allowed the bankrupt for ſuch diſco- 
very is expired, any other perſon voluntarily diſco- 
yering any part of his eſtate before unknown to the 
aſſignees, ſhall be entitled to five per cent. out of the 
effects ſo diſcovered, and ſuch farther reward as the 
aſſignees and commiſſioners ſhall think proper. And 
any truſtee wilfully concealing the eſtate of any bank- 
rupt, after the expiration of 42 days, ſhall forſeit 
L. 100, and double the value of the eſtate concealed, 
to the creditors, | 

Hitherto every thing is in favour of the creditors ; 
and the law ſeeras to be pretty rigid and ſevere againſt 
the bankrupt ; but, in caſe he proves honeſt, it makes 
him full amends for all this rigour and ſeverity, For, 
if the bankrupt hath made an ingenuous diſcovery, 
hath conformed to the directions of the law, and hath 
ated in all points to the ſatisfaction of his creditors ; 
and if they, or four parts in five of them in number 
and value, (but none of them creditors for leſs than 
L.20), will ſign a certificate to that purport; the 
commiſſioners are then to authenticate ſuch certificate 
under their hands and ſeals, and to tranſmit it to the 
lord chancellor : and he, or two judges whom he ſhall 
«ppoint, on oath made by the bankrupt that ſuch cer- 
tificate was obtained without fraud, may allow the 
ame or diſallow it, upon cauſe ſhewn by any of the 
creditors of the bankrupt, 

If no cauſe be ſhewn to the contrary, the certifi- 
cate is alſowed of courſe; and then the bankrujzr is 


entitled to a decent and reaſonable allowance out of 


als effects, for his future ſupport and maintenance, 
and to put him in a way of honeſt induſtry. This al- 
Wance is alſo in proportion to bis former good be- 
our, in the early diſcovery of the decline of his 
2 and thereby giving his creditors a larger di- 
mend. For if his effects will not pay one half of his 
"95, or 10. in the pound, he is left to the diſcretion 
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When the bankrupt appears, the commiſſioners are 
to examine hun touching all matters relating to his 
trade and effects. They may alſo ſummon before them, 
and examine, the baukrupt's wife, and any other per- 
{on whatſoever, as to all matters relating to the bank- 
rupt's affairs: And in caſe any of them ſhall refuſe to 


COM 


of the commiſſioners and aſſignees, to have a eompe - Commil- 


ſion 


tent ſuin allowed him, not cxceeding 3 per cent.; but 
if they pay tos. in the pound, he is to be allowed 
5 per cent.; it 128. and 6d, then 74 per cent.; and 
if 158. in the pound, then the bankrupt ſhall be allow - 
ed io per cent.; provided that ſuch allowance do not 
in the firſt caſe exceed L. 200, in the ſecond L. 250, 
and in the third L. 300. 

_ Beſides this allowance he has alſo an indemnity 
granted him, of being free and diſcharged forever 
from all debts owing by him at the time he became a 
bankrupt ; even though judgment ſhall have been ob- 
tained againſt him, and he lies in priſon upon execution 
for ſuch debts; and, for that among other purpoſes, 
all proceedings on commiſſion of bankrupt, are on pe- 
tition, to be entered on record, as a perpetual bar 
againſt actions to be commenced upon this account: 
though, in general, the production of the certificate 
properly allowed ſhall be ſufficient evidence of all pre- 
vious proceedings. Thus the bankrupt becomes a 
clear man again ; and, by the afliſtance of his allow- 
ance and his own induſtry, may become a uſeful mem- 
ber of the commonwealth : which is the rather to be 
expected, as he cannot be entitled to theſe benefits, 
but by the teſtimony of his creditors themſelves of 
his honeſt and ingenuous diſpoſition ; and unleſs his 
failures have been owing to misfortunes, rather than 
to miſconduct and extravagance. 

2. As to the proceedings which affect the bank- 
rupt's property. 

By virtue of the ſtatutes before-mentioned, all the 
perſonal eſtate and effects of the bankrupt, are con- 
ſidered as veſted, by the act of bankruptcy, in the 
future aſſignees of his commiſhoners, whether they be 
goods in actual poſſeſſion, or debts, contracts, and o- 
ther choſes in action; and the commiſſioners by their 
Warrant may cauſe any houſe or tenement of the 
bankrupt to be broke open, in order to enter upon 
and ſeize the ſame. And when the aſſignees are cho- 
ſen or approved by the creditors, the commiſſioners 
are to aſlgn every thing over to them; and the 


property of every part of the eſtate is thereby as 


fully veſted in them as it was in the bankrupt him- 
ſelf, and they have 'the ſame remedies to recover 
It. 

The property veſted in the aſſignees is the whole 
that the bankrupt had in himſelf, at the time he com- 
mitted the firſt act of bankruptcy, or that has been 
veſted in him ſince, before his debts are ſatisfied or 
agreed for. Therefore it is uſually ſaid, that once a 
bankrupt, and always a bankrupt ; by which is meant, 
that a plain direct act of bankruptcy once committed, 
cannot be purged, or explained away,by any ſubſequent 
conduct, as a dubious equivocal act may be; but that, if 
a commiſſion. is afterwards awarded, the commiſſion 
and the property of the aſſignees fhall have a relation, 
or reference, back to the firſt and original act of 
bankruptcy. Inſomuch that all tranſactions of the 
bankrupt are from that time abſolutely null and void, 
either with regard to the alienation of his property, or 
the receipt of his debts from ſuch as are privy to his 
bankruptcy ; for they are no longer his property, or 
his debts, but thoſe of the future aſſignees. And if an 
execution be ſued out, but not ſerved and executed 
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ruptcy, it is void, as againſt the aſſignees. But the 
king is not bound by this fictitious relation, nor is 
within the ſtatutes of bankrupts; for if, after the act 
of bankruptcy committed, and before the aſſignment 
of his effects, an extent iſſues for the debt of the 
crown, the goods are bound thereby. In France 
this doctrine of relation is carried to a very great 
length; for there, every act of a merchanr, for 10 
days precedent to the act of bankruptcy, is preſumed 
to be fraudulent, and is therefore void. But with us 
the la ſtands upon a more reaſonable footing : for 
as theſe acts of bankruptcy may ſometimes be ſecret 
to all but a few, and it would be prejudicial to trade 
to carry this notion to its utmolt length, it is pro- 
vided by ſtat. 19 Geo. II. c. 32. that no money 
paid by a bankrupt to a bona fide, or real, creditor, 
in a courſe of trade, even after an act of bank- 
ruptcy done, ſhall be liable to be refunded. Nor 
by ſtar. 1 Jac. I. c. 15. ſhall any debtor of a bank- 
rupt that pays him his debt without knowing of his 
bankruptcy, be liable to account for it again. The 
intention of this relative power being only to reach 
fraudulent tranſactions, and not to diſtreſs the fair 
trader. 

The aſſignees may purſue any legal method of re- 
covering this property ſo veſted in them, by their own 
authority; but cannot commence a ſuit in equity, nor 
compound any debts owing to the bankrupt, nor refer 
any matters to arbitration without the conſent of the 
creditors, or the major part of them in value, at a 
meeting to be held in purſuance of notice in the ga- 
zette. 

When they have got in all the effects they can rea- 
ſonably hope for, and reduced them to ready money, 
the aſſignees mult, within 12 months after the com- 
miſſion iſſued, give 21 days notice to the creditors of 
a meeting tor a dividend or diſtribution ; at which 
time they muſt produce their accounts, and verify 
them upon oath, if required. And then the commil- 
ſioners ſhall direct a dividend to be made, at ſo much 
in the pound, to all creditors who have before proved, 
or ſhall then prove, their debts. This dividend muſt 
be made equally, and in a rateable proportion, to all the 
creditors, according to the quantity of their debts ; no 
regard being had to the quality of them. Mort- 
gages, indeed, for which the creditor has a real ſecu- 
rity in his own hands, are entirely ſafe ; for the com- 
miſſion of hankrupt reaches only the equity of re- 
demption. So are alſo perſona} debts, where the cre- 
ditor has a chattel in his hands, or a pledge or pawn, 
for the payment, or has taken the debtor's lands or 
goods in execution. And, upon the equity of the 
ſtat, 8 An. c. 14. (which directs, that upon all execu- 
tions of goods being on any premiſſes demiſed to a te- 


nant, one year's rent and no more ſhall, if due, be 


paid to the landlord) it hath alſo been held, that under 
a commiſſion of bankrupt, which is in the nature of a 
ſtatute execution, the landlord ſhall be allowed his ar- 
rears of rent to the ſame amount, in preference to o- 
ther creditors, even though he hath neglected to diſ- 
trein while the goods remained on the premiſes : 
which he is otherwiſe entitled to do for his entire 
rent be the quantum what it may. But otherwiſe 
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Commis on the bankrupt's effects till after the act of bank- judgments and 


COM 


of record, and therefore at other times have a pri- 
ority), and alſo bonds and obligations by deed or ſpe · 
cial inſtrument, (which are called debts by ſpecialt 
and are uſually the next in order) theſe are all put 
on a levet with debts by mere ſimple contract, and all 
paid pari paſſu. Nay, fo far is this matter carried 
that, by the wy proviſion of the ſtatutes, debts 
not due at the time of the dividend made, as bonds 
or notes of hand, payable at a future day, ſhall be 
paid equally with the reſt, allowing a diſcount or 
drawback in proportion. And inſurances, and obli. 
gations upon bottomry or reſpondentia, bona fide, 
made 5 the bankrupt, thought forfeited after the 
commiſhon is awarded, ſhall be looked upon in the 
ſame light as debts contracted before any act of bank. 
ruptcy. 

Within 18 months after the commiſſion iſſued, a 


ſecond and final dividend ſhall be made, unleſs all the 


effects were exhauſted by the firſt. And if any ſurplus 
remains, after paying every creditor his full debt, it 
ſhall be reſtored to the bankrupt. This is a caſe 
which ſometimes happens to men in trade, who invo- 
luntarily, or at leaſt unwarily, commit aëts of bank. 
ruptcy, by abſconding and the like, while their effects 
are more than ſufficient to pay their creditors. And 
if any ſuſpicious or malevolent creditor will take the 
advantage of ſuch acts, and ſue out a commiſſion, the 
bankrupt has no remedy, but muſt quietly ſubmit to 
the effects of his own imprudence : except that, upon 
ſatisfaction made to all the creditors, the commiſſion 
may be ſuperſeded. This caſe may alſo happen when 
a knave is deſirous of defrauding his creditors, and is 
compelled, by a commiſſion, to do them that juſtice 
which otherwiſe he wanted to evade. And there- 
fore, though the uſual rule is, that all intereſt on debts 
carrying intereſt. ſhall ceaſe from the time of iſſuing 
the commiſſion, yet in caſe of a ſurplus left after pay- 
ment of every debt, ſuch intereſt ſhall again revive, 
and be chargeable on the bankrupt or his repreſenta- 
tives. 

Commiss10N F Lunacy, iſſues out of the court of 
chancery, whether a perſon repreſented to be a luna- 
tic, be ſo or not. See Lu NAC. 

Commissl0n-Offcers, See OFFICERS. 

CoMmMI1sSSION, in commerce. See FACTORAGE. 

COMMISSIONER, a perſon authoriſed by com- 


miſſion, letters patent, or other lawful warrant, 10 
examine any matters, or execute any lawful commil- 


ſion. 
CouuissioxER #1 the General Aſſembly of the 
church of Scotland. See GENERAL Aſſembly. 
CoMmMISSIONERS of the Cuſtoms, See CUSTOMS. 
ComMmMISSIONERS of Fxciſe. See EXCISE. 
COMMISSIONERS of the Navy. See NavY. 
Lords COMMISSIONERS of the Treaſury. See TACA. 
SURY and EXCHEQUER. | 
COMMISSURE, Comm1sSURA, a term uſed by ſome 
authors, for the ſmall meatus's or interſtices of bodies 
or the little clefts between the particles ; eſpecially 
when thoſe particles are broadiſh and flat, and lie con- 
tiguous to one another, like thin plates or lame! 18 
See Poke. The word literally ſignifies @ joining, ® 
connecting of one thing to another. 
CoMmUSSURE 


recognizances, (both which are debts ch. 
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conmil-. COMMISSURE, in architecture, &c. denotes the rine, inveſted with the command of a detachment of commo- 
ſure joint of two ſtones ; or, the application of the ſurface ſhips of war deſtined on any particular enterpriſe, dore. 
bf the one to that of the other. See MasoNRY. during which time he bears the rank of brigadier-ge- 

con Among anatomiſts, commiſſure is ſometimes allo uſed neral in the army, and is diſtinguiſhed from the inte- 

i ũſor a ſuture of the cranium, or ſkull, See SUTURE. 


Common- 


lace. 
rior ſhips of bis ſquadron by a broad red pendant ta- —— 


COMMITMENT, in criminal law, is the ſending 
to priſon a perſon who hath been guilty of any crime. 
This takes place where the offence is not bailable, or 
the party cannot find BAIL ; muſt be by proper war- 
rant, containing the cauſe of the commitment ; and 
continues till put an end to by the courſe of law, 
= Tr1aL) ; impriſonment being intended only for 
afe cuſtody, and not for puniſhment, (ſee ARREST - 
MENT and BAIL) . In this dubious interval between 
the commitment and trial, a priſoner ought to be uſed 
with the utmoſt humanity ; and neither be loaded 
with needleſs fetters or ſubjected to other hardſhips 
than ſuch as are abſolutely requiſite for the purpole of 
confinement only: though, what are ſo requiſite, muſt 
too often be left to the diſcretion of the gaolers; 


pering towards the outer-end, and ſometimes fork- 
ed. The word is corrupted from the Spaniſh, comer- 
dador. 

CoMMoDORE, is alſo a name given to ſome ſelect 
ſhip in a fleet of merchantmen, who leads the van in 


time of war, and carries a light in his top to conduct ' 


the reſt, and keep them together. 

COMMON, Communts, ſomething that belongs to 
all alike; is owned or allowed by all; and not confin- 
ed to this more than that. In which ſenſe, common 
ſtands oppoled to proper, peculiar, &c. Thus, the earth 
is ſaid to be our cn mother; in the firſt, or gold- 
en aye, all things were in common, as well as the ſun 
and elements: the name animal is common to man 
and beaſt; that of ſubſtance to body and ſpirit. 


1 who are frequently a mercileſs race of men, and, by CoMMON Council. See Council. | 
2 being converſant in ſcenes of milery, ſteeled againſt Common Law, that body of law received as rules 
4 any tender ſenſation, in theſe kingdoms, before any ſtatute was enacted 
. CouMuITMENT of Bankruptcy. See Commission in parliament to alter the ſame. See Law, Part II. 
18 F Bankruptcy. no 36. 
d COMMITTEE, one or more perſons to whom the CoMmon-PLACE Bock, is a regiſter of what things 
e conſideration or ordering of a matter is referred, occur, worthy to be noted, in the courſe of a man's 
* either by ſome court, or by the conſent of parties to thinking or ſtudy, ſo diſpoſed, as that, among a num- 
Yo whom it belongs. | ber of ſubjects any. one may be cafily found. The ad- 
on CoMMITTEE of Parliament, a certain number of vantages of making a common: place book are many: 
on members appointed by the houſe, for the examination it not only makes a man read with accuracy and at- 
en of a bill, making a report of an inquiry, proceſs of tention, but induces him inſenſibly to think for him- 
is the houſe, &c. See PARLIAMENT. ſelf, provided he conſiders it not ſo much as a regiſter 
ice COMMIXTION, in Scots law, is a method of ac- of ſentiments that {trike him in the courſe of reading, 
re- quiring property, by mixing or blending together dif- but as a regiſter of his own thoughts upon various ſub- 
bts ferent ſubſtances belonging to different proprietors. jets. Many valuable thoughts occur even to men of N 
ing See Law, Part III. N clxii. 8. no extraordinary genius. Theſe, without the aſſiſt- | 
ay- COMMODATE, CommopaTuM,.in the civil juriſ- ance of a common place- book, are generally loſt i 
ve, prudence, the loan, or free conceſſion of any thing both to himſelf and others. There are various me- 1 
ma- moveable or immoveable, for a certain time, on con- thods of arranging common- place books; that of Mr f 
dition of reſtoring again the ſame individual after a Locke is as good as any that have hitherto been con- | 
t of certain term. The commodate is a kind of loan: trived. | 
na- there is this difference, however, between a loan and The firſt page of the book you intend to take down 
a commodate, that the latter is gratis, and does not their common-place in, is to ſerve as a kind of index 
transfer the property : the thing muſt be returned in to the whole ; and to centain references to every place 
E. ellence, and without impairment : ſo that things which or matter therein: in the commodious contrivance of 
com- conſume by uſe, or time, cannot be objects of a com- which index, ſo as it may admit of a ſufhcient copia or 
t, 10 modate, but of a loan; in regard they may be return- variety of materials, without any confuſion, all the ſe- 
ime ed in kind, though not in identity. See Law, Part cret of the method conſiſts. 
III. No clexiii. 8, In order to this, the firſt page, as already mention- 
the COMMODIANUS (Gazæus), a Chriſtian author in ed, or, for more room, the two firſt pages that front | 
the 4th century, who wrote a work in Latin verſe, each other, are to be divided, by parallel lines, into | 
ons. intitled Inſtructions ; the moral of which is excellent, 25 equal parts; whereof, every 5*® line to be diſtin- 
but the verſe extremely heavy. M. Davies publiſhcd | tam by its colour or other circumſtance. Theſe 5 
a fine edition of it, in 1711, at the end of Minucius lines are to be cut perpendicularly by others, drawn : 
"REA- Felix, from top to bottom; and in the ſeveral ſpaces thereof, A 
COMMODITY, in a general ſenſe, denotes all the ſeveral letters of the alphabet, both capital and mi- | 
7 ſome orts of wares and merchandizes whatſoever, that a nuſcule, are to be duly wrote. 
odies ; perſon deals or trades in. The form of the lines and diviſions, both horizontal 
ecially : Staple CoMmoDITIES, ſuch wares and merchan- and perpendicular, with the manner of writing the let- 
e con- dizes as are commonly and readily ſold in a market, ters therein, will be conceived from the following ſpe— 
mellz- or exported abroad; being, for the moſt part, the cimen; wherein, what is to be done in the book for 
ing, l proper produce, or manufacture of the country. , all the letters of the alphabet, is here ſhewn in the 
; COMMODORE, a general officer in the Britiſh ma- firſt four, A, B, C, and D. | 5 
8801 | 
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The index of the common-place book thus formed, 
matters are ready for the raking down any thing 
therein. 

In order to this, conſider to what head the thing 
you would enter is moſt naturally referred ; and un- 
der which one would be led to look for ſuch a thingt: 
in this head, or word, regard is had to the initial let- 
ter, and the firſt vowel that follows it; which are the 
characteriſtic letters whereon all the ule of the index 
depends. 

Suppoſe (e. gr.) I would enter down a paſſage that 
refers to the head beauty; B, I conſider, is the initial 
letter, and e the firſt vowel: then, looking upon the 
index for the partition B, and therein the line e, 
(which is the place for all words whoſe firſt letter is 6, 
and firſt vowel e; as beauty, beneficence, bread, breed- 
ing, blemiſhes), and finding no numbers already down 
to direct me to any page of the book where words of 
this characteriſtic have been entered, I turn foreward 
to the firſt blank page I find, (which, in a freſh book, 
as this is ſuppoſed to be, will be page 2*), and here 
write what I have occaſion for on the head bzarty ; 
beginning the head in the margin, and 1 all 
the other ſubſer vient lines, that the head may 
out and ſhew itſelf: this done, I enter the page where 
it is wrote, iz. 2, in the index in the ſpace Be; 
from which time, the claſs & « becomes wholly in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the 24 and 34 pages, which are conſigned 

to letters of this characteriſtic. 

Had I found any page or number already entered 
in the ſpace Be, I muſt have turned to the page, and 
have wrote my matter in what room was left therein : 
ſo, if after entering the paſſage on beauty, I ſhould 
have occaſion for benevolence, or the like, 8 the 
yumber 2 already poſſeſſed of the ſpace of this cha- 
racteriſtic, I begin the paſſage on benevolence in the 
remainder of the page, which not containing the 
whole, I carry it on to page 34, which is alſo for be; 
and add the number 3 in the index. 

Common Pleas, is one of the king's courts now held 
conſtantly in Weſtminſter-hall, but in former times 
was moveable. 

All civil cauſes, as well real as perſonal, are, or 
were formerly, tried in this court, according to the 
ſtrict law of the land. In perſonal and mixed actions 
it has a concurrent juriſdiction with the king's bench, 
but has no cognizance of pleas of the crown. The 
actions belonging to the court of common pleas come 
thither by original, as arreſts and outlawries; or by 
privilege, or attachment for or againſt privileged per- 
ſous; or out of inferior courts, not of record, by poxe, 


and 


recordari, accedas ad curiam, writ of falſe judgment, 
c. The chief judge of this court is called lord Chict 
Juitice of the common pleas, who is aſſiſted by three 
other judges : the other officers of the court are the 
cuſtos brevium, who is the chief clerk ; three prothc- 
notaries, and their {econdaries ; the clerk of the war- 
rants, clerk of the eſſoins, 14 filazers, 4 exigentors, 
a clerk of the juries, the chirographer, tbe clerk of 
the king's ſilver, clerk of the treaſury, clerk of the 
ſeal, clerk of the outlawries, clerk of the inrolment 
of fines and recoveries, and clerk of the errors, 

Common, in law, that ſoil, the uſe of which is 
common to this or that town or lordſhip. There is 
common of paſture for cattle ; and allo common of 
fiſhing ; common of eſtovers ; common of turbary, &c, 

Common-Prayer is the liturgy in the church of 
England: ſee LitTurGY. Clergymen are to uſe the 
public form of prayers preſcribed by the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer; and refuſing to do ſo, or uſing any o- 
ther public prayers, are puniſhable by ſtat. 1 Eliz. c. ii. 

Common, in mmar, denotes the gender of 
nouns, which are equally applicable to both ſexes : 
thus, parens, © a parent,“ is of the common gender, 

Co uo, in geometry, is applied to an angle, line, 

or the like, which belongs equally to two figures. 

Common Diviſor, a quantity or number which ex- 
actly divides two or more other quantities or num- 
bers, without leaving any femainder. 

COMMONALTY, the lower of the two diviſions 
of the civil ſtate. See Cry1L State. 

The commonalty, like the nobility, are divided into 
ſeveral degrees: and as the lords, though different in 
rank, yet all of them are peers in reſpect of their no- 
bility; ſo the commoners, though ſome are greatly 
ſuperior to others, yet all are in law commonalty, in 
reſpect of their want of nobility, 

I. The firſt name of dignity, next beneath a peer, 
was anciently that of vidames, vice-domini, or valva- 
ſors who are mentioned by our ancient lawyers, às 
viri magnæ dignitatis ; and Sir Edward Coke ſpeaks 
highly of them, Yet they are now quite out of uſe; 
and our legal antiquarians are not agreed upon even 
their original or ancient office, 

2. Now, therefore, the firſt perſonal dignity, after 
the nobility, is a knight of the order of St George, or 
of rhe garter; firſt inſtituted by Edw. III. A. D. 1344 

3. Next, (but not till after certain official dignitics, 
as privy-counſellors, the chancellors of the exchequer 
and duchy of Lancaſter, the chief juſtice of the kings 

bench, the maſter of the rolls, and the other Engliſh 
judges), follows a &night bannerct ; who age il 
5 atute 
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comme» ſtatutes 5 Richard II. ſtat, 2. c. 4. and 14 Richard II. 


wlty- c. 11. is ranked next after barons ; and his precedence 
—— betore the younger ſons. of viſcounts, was confirmed 


to him by order of king James I. in the 10*® year of 


his reign. But in order to entitle him to this rank, he 
muſt have been created by the king in perton, in the 
field, under the royal banners, in time of open war ; 
elſe he ranks after 

4. Baronets ; who are the next in order : which 
title is a digniry of inheritance, created by letters pa- 
tent, and uſually deſcendible to the iſſue- male. It 
was firſt inſtituted by king James I. A. D. 1611, in 
order to raiſe a competent ſum for the reduction of 
the province of Ulſter in Ireland; for which realon 
all baronets have the arms of Ulſter ſuperadded to 
their family-coat. 

5. Next follow knights of the Bath ; an order inſti- 
tuted by king Henry IV. and revived by king Geo. I. 
They are ſo called from the ceremony of bathing the 
night before their creation. | 

6. The laſt of theſe inferior nobility are knights. 
bachelors ; the molt ancient, though the lowett, order 
of knighthood amongſt us: ſor we have an inſtance 
of king Alfred's conterring this order on his ſon Athel- 
ſtan. ; 

7. The above, with thoſe enumerated under the ar- 
ticle No81LITY, Sir Edward Coke ſays, are all the 
names of dignity in this kingdom; eſqruires and gentle- 
uen being only names of wor/hip. But before theſe 
laſt the heralds rank all colonels, ſerjeants at law, and 
doctors in the three learned profeſſions. 

8. E/quires and gentlemen are confounded together 
by Sir Edward Coke; who obſerves, that every eſ- 
quire is a gentleman, and a gentleman is defined to 
be one qui arma gerit, c who bears coat-armour,” the 
grant of which adds gentility to a man's family: in 
like manner as civil nobility among the Romans was 
founded in the jus imaginum, or having the image of 
one anceſtor at leaſt who had borne ſome curule of- 
tice. It is indeed a matter ſomewhat unſettled what 
conſtitutes the diſtinction, or who is a real eſquire ; 
tor it is not an eſtate, however large, that confers this 
rank upon its owner. Camden, who was himſelf a 
herald, diſtinguiſhes them the molt accurately ; and he 
reckons up four forts of them: 15, The eldeſt ſons of 
knights, and their eldeſt ſons, in perpetual ſucceſſion; 
%% The eldeſt ſons of younger ſons of peers, and 
their eldeſt ſons, in like perpetual ſucceſſion : both 
which ſpecies of eſquires, Sir Henry Spelman intitles 
armigert natalitii, 341, Efquires ereated by the king's 
letters patent, or other inveſtiture ; and their eldeſt 
lons, gthly, Eſquires by virtue of their office; as 

jultices of the peace and others who bear any office 
of truſt under the crown. To theſe may be added 
tie eſquires of the knights of the bath, each of whom 
conſtirutes three at his inſtallation ; and all foreign, 
nay, Iriſh peers; for not only theſe, but the eldeſt 
lons of peers of Great Britain, though frequently ti- 
ar lords, are only eſquires in the law, and muſt be 
lo named in all legal proceedings. | 
9. As for gentlemen, ſays Sir Thomas Smith, they 
be made good cheap in this kingdom: for whoſoever 
udieth the laws of the realm, who ſtudieth in the u- 
Uveritties, who proſeſſeth literal ſciences, and (to be 
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thort) who can live idly and without manual labour, Commoner 


and will bear the part, charge, and countenance of a 


cen for a yentleman. 


10. Aena is he that hath free land of 40 8. by 


the year; who is thereby qualified to ſerve on juries, 
vote for knights of the ſhire, and do oy other act 


where the law requires one that is probus et legalis 


homo. 


11. The reſt of the commonalty are tradeſinen, ar- 
tificers, and /abourers; who (as well as all others) muſt, 
in purſuance of the ſtatute x Henry V. c. 5. be ſtyled 
by the name and addition of their eſtate, degree or 
myſtery, in all actions and other legal proceedings. 

COMMONER, or GENTLEMAN-COMMONER, in 
the univerſities, a ſtudent entered in a certain rank. 

COMMONS, or Hovsz of Commons, a denomi- 
nation given to the lower houle of parliament. See 
PARLIAMENT. 

The commons conſiſt of all ſuch men of any pro- 
perty in the kingdom, as have not ſeats in the houſe 
of lords, every one of which has a voice in parlia- 
ment, either perſonally, or by his repreſentatives. 
In a free ſtate every man, who is ſuppoſed a free a- 
gent, ought to be, in ſome meaſure, his own gover- 
nor; and therefore a branch at leaſt of the legiſla- 
tive power ſhould reſide in the whole body of the 
people. And this power, when rhe territories of the 
ſtate are ſmall, and its citizens eaſily known, ſhould be 
exerciſed by the people in their aggregate or collec- 
tive capacity, as was wiſely ordained in the petty re- 
publics of Greece, and the firſt rudiments of the Ro- 
man ſtate. But this will be highly inconvenient when 
the public territory is extended to any confiderable 
degree, and the number of citizens is increaſed, Thus 
when, after the ſocial war, all the burghers of Iraly 
were admitted free citizens of Rome, and each had a 
vote in the public aſſemblies, it became impoſſible to 
diſtinguiſh the ſpurious from the real voter, and from 

that time all elections and popular deliberations grew 
tumultuous and diforderly ; which paved the way for 
Marius and Sylla, Pompey and Cæſar, ro trample on 
the liberties of their country, and at laſt to diflolve 
the commonwealth. In ſo large a ſtate as ours, there- 
fore, it is very wiſely contrived, that the people ſhould 
do that by their repreſentatives, which it is imprac— 
ticable to perform in perſon ; reprefentatives choſen 
by a number of minute and ſeparate diſtricts, where- 
in all the voters are or may be eaſily diſtinguiſſied. 
The counties are therefore repreſented by knights, 
elected by the proprietors of lands; the cities and bo- 
roughs are repreſentcd by citizens and burgeſſes, cho- 
ſen by the mercantile or ſuppoſed trading intereſt of 
the nation; much in rhe ſame manner as the burgliers 
in the diet of Sweden are choſen by the corporate 
towns, Stockholm ſending four, as London does with 
us, other cities two, and ſome only one. Toe num— 
ber of Engliſh repreſentatives is 512, of Scots 45; in 
all 558. And every member, though choſen by one 
particular diſtriét, when elected and returned, ſerves 
for the whole realm. For the end of his coming thi- 
ther is not particular but genera]; not barely to ad- 
vantage his conſtituents, but the commonwealth ; to 
adviſe his majeſty, as appears from the writ of ſum— 


Mons, 


e mary, he ſhall be called maſter, and ſhall be ta- Commons: 


—— 
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Commons mons, „de communi conſilio ſuper negotiis quibuſ- 
| dam arduis et urgentibus, regem, ſtatum et defenſio- 
Communi- nem regni Angliz et eccleſiæ Anglicanz concer- 
cation. nentibus And therefore he is not bound, like a de- 
puty in the united provinces, to conſult with, or take 
the advice of, his conſtituents upon any particular 
point, unleſs he himſelf thinks it proper or prudent ſo 
to do. 

The peculiar laws and cuſtoms of the houſe of com- 
mons relate principally to the railing of taxes, and the 
elections of members to ſerve in parliament, See 
TaxEs and ELECTIONS. 

Doctors Commons, See COLLEGE of civilians. 

Procter of the Commons. See PROCTOR. 

COMMONTY, in Scots law, ſometimes ſignifies 
lands belonging to two or more common proprie- 
tors; ſometimes a heath or muir though it ſhould be- 
long in property to one, if there has been a promiſcu- 
ous poſſeſſion upon it by paſturage ; and the act 1695 
mentions commonties belonging in property to the 
king and to royal boroughs. See Law, Part III, 
No clxxv. 16. 

COMMONWEALTH. See Repusriic. 

COMMOTE, an ancient term in Wales, denoting 
half a cantred, or hundred; containing 50 villages. 
See HUunDRED. Wales was anciently divided into 
three provinces ; each of theſe ſubdivided into can- 
treds ; and every cantred into two commotes or hun- 
dreds. Silveſter Girald, however, tells us in his 
itinerary, that a commote is but a quarter of a hun- 
dred. 

COMMUNES, in botany, the name of a claſs in 
Linnæus's methoedus Calycina, conſiſting of plants 
which, like teazel and dandelion, have a calix or flow- 
er-cup common to many flowers or florets, Theſe 
are the aggregate or compound flowers of other ſy- 
ſtems. 

COMMUNIBUS Locts, a Latin term, in frequent 
ule among philoſophical, &c. writers; implying ſome 
medium, or mean relation, between ſeveral places. 
Dr Keil ſuppoſes the ocean to be one quarter of a mile 
dcep, communibus locis, g. d. at a medium, or taking 
one place with another. 

CoMmuUNi1BUS Aunit, has the ſame import with re- 
gard to years, that communibus locis has with regard 


to places. Mr Derham obſerves that the depth of miles in circumference, yet is not above 6 miles over 
rain, communibus annis, or one year with another, 


were it to ſtagnate on the earth, would amount in 
Townley in Lanczſhire, to 42+ inches; at Upminſter iſland of Madagaſcar, and the coaſt of Zanguebar, 
in Eſſex, to 19+; at Zurich, 325 ; at Piſa, 433 ; and from 10 to 15 degrees ſouth latitude. Authors differ 


at Paris to 19 inches. 


COMMUNICATION, in a general ſenſe, the act of three, others of five, and ſome of eight of theſe 


of imparting ſomething to another. ä 


COMMUNICATION is alſo uſed for the connection of and a variety of fruits common in warm countries. 
one thing with another, or the paſſage from one place They are ſaid alſo to produce a kind of rice which 
to another : thus a gallery is a communication be- turns of a violet colour when boiled. The moſt re- 


tween two apartments. 


COMMUNICATION of motion, the act whereby a acquainted with, is the iſland of Johanna. See that 
body at reſt is put into motion by a moving body ; or, article. | 
it is the acceleration of motion in a body already mo- 


vin. 
ines of COMMUNICATION, in military matters, the iſland of Ceylon. 
trenches made to continue and preſerve a ſafe corre- 


ſpondence between two forts or poſts; or at a ſiege, Hungary, and capital of a territory of the ſame 
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between two approaches, that they may relieve one Conn 
another. | 1 
Canal of Cod uuNCATION. See Canar., | 
COMMUNION, in matters of religion, the being <2". 
united in doctrine and diſcipline ; in which ſenſe of 
the word, different churches are ſaid to hold commu- 
nion with each other. 
In the primitive Chriſtian church, every biſhop was 
obliged, after his ordination, to fend circular letters 
to foreign churches, to ſignify that he was in commu- 
nion with them. The three grand communions into 
which the Chriſtian church is at preſent divided, is 


that of the church of Rome, the Greek church, and 


the Proteſtaut church: but originally all Chriſtians 
were in communion with each other, having one com- 
mon faith and diſcipline. 

CoMMuUNION is allo uſed for the act of communi- 
cating in the ſacrament of the euchariſt, or the Lord's 
ſupper. Sce RELIG10N. 

CoMMUNION Service, in the liturgy of the church 
of England; the office for the adminiſtration of the ho- 
ly ſacrament, extracted from ſeveral ancient liturgies, 
as thoſe of St Baſil, St Ambroſe, &c. 

By the laſt rubric, part of this ſervice is appointed 
to be read every Sunday and holyday, after the mor- 
ning prayer, even though there be no communicants. 

COMMUNITY, a ſociety of men living in the ſame 
place, under the ſame laws, the ſame regulations, and 
the ſame cuſtoms. ; | 

. COMMUTATION in law, the change of a penalty 
or puniſhment from a greater to a leſs; as when death 
is commuted for baniſhment, &c. 

COMNENA (Ann) daughter of Alexis Comnenes 
emperor of the Eaſt ; memorable for her great learn- 
ing and virtue, and for her hiſtory of the life and ac- 
tions of her father, which is highly eſteemed. She 
flouriſhed about the year 1117. 

COMO, a ſtrong and populous town of Italy, in the 
duchy of Milan, and in the Comaſco, with a biſhop's 
ſee. It wes taken by the Iniperialiſts in 1706, and is 
ſeated on a lake of the ſame name in E. Long. 8. 57. 
N. Lat. 45, 45. - 

Como, the lake ſo called, is the largeſt in Italy. It 
is ſituated in the duchy of Milan in the Comaſco, on 
the confines of Swiſſerland and the Griſons. It is 88 


in any part. 
COMORA iſlands, lie between the north end of the 
greatly with regard to their number, ſome ſpeaking 


iſlands. They all abound in borned cattle, ſheep, hogs, 


markable of them, and which the Europeans are be 


COMORIN, or Cart Comorin, the moſt ſoutherly 
promontory of the hither India, lying north - weſt o 


COMORRA, a handſome and large town of lower 


name · 


8 any 
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fs ame. It is ſo well fortified, that the Turks could ne- 


ver take it, The greateſt part of the inhabitants are 


- Hungarians or Ruſhans, who are very rich, and are of 


the Greek religion. It is ſeated on the river Danube, 
in the iſland of Sihut, E. Lon. 18. 25. N. Lat. 47. 50. 
COMOSZ, in botany, from Coma. An order of 
lants in the former editions of Linnæus's Fragments 
of a Natural Method, conſiſting of the ſpiked willow 
or ſpirza frutex, dropwort, and greater meadow- 
ſweet. Theſe, though formerly dittin&t genera, are 
by Linnæus collected into one, under the name of Hpi- 
red. The flowers, growing in a head, reſemble a 
buſh, or tuft of hair, which probably gave riſe to the 
epithet Comoſe, 
COMPACT, in philoſophy, is ſaid of bodies which 
are of a cloſe, denſe, and heavy texture, with few 
pores, and thoſe very ſmall. 


ComPacr, in a legal ſenſe, ſignifies an agreement, 


or contract ſtipulated between ſeveral parties. 

COMPANY, in a commercial ſenſe, is a ſociety of 
merchants, mechanics, or other traders, joined toge- 
ther in one common intereſt. The word is formed of 
the French compagnie, and that of companie, or com- 
panies, which Chifflet obſerves, are found in the Sa- 
lique law, tit. 66. and are properly military words, 
underſtood of ſoldiers, who, according to the modern 
phraſe, are comrades. or meſs-mates, #. e. lodge toge- 
ther, eat together, Cc. of the Latin cam with,“ and 
panis © bread.” It may be added, that in ſome Greek 
authors, under the weſtern empire, the word Kyprarz 
occurs in the ſenſe of ſociety ; but it is more probable 
that the Greeks borrowed it from the French or Ita- 
lians. 

When there are only two or three joined in this 
manner, it is called a partnerſhip ; the term company 
being reſtrained to ſocieties conſiſting of a conſiderable 
number of members, aſſociated together by a charter 
obtained from the prince. | 

The mechanics of all corporations, or towns incor- 
porated, are thus erected into companies, which have 
charters of privileges and large immunities. 

We ſhall here give fome account of the principal 
companies of merchants, ſome of which trade with 
Joint ſtocks, and all of them enjoy by charter many 
excluſive privileges. For, however injurious theſe com- 
panies may, at this time of day, be reckoned to the 
nation in general, yet it is certain, that they were the 
original parents of all our foreign commerce; private 
traders upon their own bottom being diſcouraged from 
hazarding their fortunes in foreign countries, till the 


methods of traffic had been ſettled by joint-ſtock com- 


panies: and from this very principle it is, that we 
find ſeveral nations at preſent endeavouring to extend 
their trade by the ſame means, The moſt ancient 
trading company, in Britain, is the Hamburgh com- 
pany, originally called »zerchants of the ſtaple, and af- 
terwards merchant adventures : they were. incorpo- 
rated by king Edward IV. from which time they tra- 
ded with ſucceſs till the reign of queen Eliſabeth, who, 
or a farther encouragement of their induſtry, not on- 
confirmed, but enlarged their privileges. How- 
ever, it ought to be obſerved, tHat this trade is now 
open to private merchants, upon paying a very ſmall 


um to the company. The company of this kind, next 
Vol. III. 
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incorporated, was that of the Ruflia-merchants ; who Company. x 


having improved their trade and commerce in thoſe 
remote parts, were incorporated by Edward VI. 
greatly encouraged by queen Mary, and had their con- 
firmation, with an enlargement of their privileges, 
from Eliſabeth, , This company is not very confider - 
able at preſent ; the trade of thoſe parts being moſtly 
carried on by private merchants, on paying the ſuni 
of 5 J. to the company. 

The Eaſtland company, formerly called merchants 
of Elbin, were encorporated by queen Eliſabeth, and 
by ber greatly encouraged ; but, like the former com- 
pany, it is now become inconliderable, the trade of 
Norway and Sweden being laid open by adt of parlia- 
ment, 

The Turky, or Levant company, was likewiſe in- 
corporated by the ſame prince is, and its charter con- 
firmed and enlarged by king James I. who impower- 
ed them to trade to the Levant, or eaſtern parts of 


the Mediterranean; particularly to Smyrna, Aleppo, 


Alexandria, Grand-Cairo, and the other parts of the 
Turkiſh dominions, But this trade is now allo laid 
open to private merchants, upon paying a ſmall con- 
ſideration. 

The next in order is the Eaſt - India company, firſt 
incorporated in the year 1600, and impowered to trade 
to all countries lying eaſtward of the cape of Good 
Hope, Towards the end of king William's reign, an 
act of parliament paſled, granting all private mer- 
chants, who ſhould raiſe a certain ſum for the ſupp! 
of the government, the privilege of trading to tell 

rts. Accordingly, a great many ſubſcribed, and 
were called the New Eaſt-India company; which ſoon 
found it neceſſary to unite with the old one, and trade 
with one joint ſtock : ſince which time, they have been 
ſtyled the united Eaſt-India company; and are at 
preſent in a flouriſhing condition, and in poſſeſſion 
of many conſiderable forts and factories on the coaſt of 
Malabar, the Coromandel- coaſt, the bay of Bengal, c. 

The royal African company was firſt erected in the 
year 1661, with an excluſive privilege to trade from 
cape Blanc, on the coaſt of Africa, in 209 N. Lat. as 
far as the cape of Good Hope. But this trade is now 
laid open by act of parliament. | . 

The Eaſtland company, the Greenland company, the 
Hudſon's-bay company, the South-fea company, have 
likewiſe their ſeveral charters and privileges for tra- 
ding to the places from which they take their deno- 
minations. 5 

Theſe are the principal trading companies belong- 
ing to the crown of Great Britain; and of a ſimilar 
nature are the Dutch Eaſt and Weſt India companies, 
the French Eaſt and Welt India companies, &c. 

Concerning theſe companies, it may be proper to 
remark, that however neceſſary they might be in the 
infancy of trade, they are now looked upon by moſt 
men in the light of monopolies : hence it is, that their 
privileges have from time to time been leſſened, in 
order to eſtabliſh an abſolutely free and general trade; 
and experience hath ſhewn, that the trade of the na- 
tion has advanced in proportion as monopohes have 
been laid aſide. Indeed, to carry on trade with di- 
ſtant countries, where forces and forts are to be main- 
tained, a company with a joint ſtock ſeems neceſſary ; 
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trade thither, towards defraying the ſaid expences : 
tor not to ſpeak of the Eaſt-India, Hudion's-bay, &c. 
companies, the expence of maintaining whole forts 


muſt be very conſiderable, even the Turky, Ham- 
burgh, Molcovy, and Eaſtland companies, which do 


not trade with a joint ſtock, are nevertheleſs obliged 


to be at conſiderable charges, in making preſents to 
the grand ſignior and his miniſters, maintaining con- 


fuls, Ce. It would therefore be injuſtice that any 
ſhould trade to the places within their charters, with- 
out paying the ſame duties toward's the company's 


charge, as the preſent adventurers pay ; but then there 


appears to be no reaſon why any of the king's ſubjects 


ſhould be barred from trading to thoſe places, or for- 
ced to pay a great fine for admiſſion, that are willing 


to pay the company's duties, and ſubmit to their regu- 
lations and orders in other reſpects, 


On the whole, as all reſtri&tions of trade are found 
to be hurtful, nothing can be more evident than that 


no company whatlvever, whether they trade in a joint 


* 
The uſes of 
Cempara— 
tive Ana- 
tomy. 


2 
How the 
action of 
muſcles is 
determined, 


ſtock, or only under regulation, can be for the public 


good, except it may be eaſy for all or any of his ma- 
'cſty's ſubjects to be admitted into all or any of the 
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S that branch of anatomy which conſiders the ſe- 

condary objects, or the bodies of other animals; 

lerving for the more accurate diſtinctions of ſeveral 
parts, and ſupplying the defect of human ſubjects, 

It is otherwiſe called the anatomy of beaſts, and 
ſometimes zootomy; and ſtands in contradiſtinètion to 
human anatomy, or that branch of the art which con- 
kders the human body, the primary object of ana- 
tomy. See ANATOMY. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Tur principal advantages of comparative anatomy 
are the following: firſt, it furniſhes us with a ſufficient 
knowledge of the different parts of animals, to pre- 
vent our being impoſed upon by thoſe authors who 
have delineated and deſcribed ſeveral parts from brutes 
as belonging to the human body. Secondly, it helps 
us to under{tand ſeveral paſſages in the ancient writers 
in medicine, who have taken many of their deſcrip- 
tions from brutes and reaſoned from them. The third 
and great uſe we reap from this ſcience, is the light it 
caſts on ſeveral functions in the human economy, 
about which there have been ſo many diſputes among 
anatomiſts. 

In this view it is altogether needleſs to infiſt on thoſe 
parts whoſe uſe is eaſily underſtood when once their 
ſtructure is unravelled ; thus for inſtance, if we be 


acquainted with the action of the muſcles in general, 


it will not be difficult to determine the uſe of any par- 
ticular muſcle, whoſe origin and inſertion is known, 
if we at the ſame time conſider the various connec- 
tions of the bones to which it is fixed, and the diffe- 
rent degree of mobility they have with reſpect to 
each other : in the ſame manner if we know the uſe 
of the nerves in general, we can eaſily aſſign the uſe 
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laid companies, at any time, and for a very inconſi. 
derable fine. 

Company, in military affairs, a ſmall body of foot 
commanded by a captain, who has under him a lieute. 
nant and enſign. 

The number of centinels or private ſoldiers in a 
company, may be from 50 to 80; and a battalion con. 
liſts of 13 ſuch companies, one of which is always 
grenadiers, and poſted on the right ; next them ſtand 
the eldeſt company, and on the left the ſecond com. 
pany; the youngeſt one being always poſted in the 
centre. Companies not incorporated into regiments 
are called irregulars, or independent companies. 

Artillery Company, See ARTILLERY. 

CompaANY of Ships, a fleet of merchantmen, who 
make a charter party among themſelves ; the principal 
conditions whereof uſually are, that certain veſſels 
ſhall be acknowledged admiral, vice-admiral, and rear- 
admiral; that ſuch and ſuch ſignals ſhall be obſerved ; 
that thoſe which bear no guns, ſhall pay ſo much per 
cent. of their cargo; and in caſe they be attacked, 
that what damages are ſuſtained, ſhall be reimburſed 
by the company in general. In the Mediterranean, 
ſuch companies are called conſerves. 


I V E ANATOMY 


of thoſe nerves which are diſtributed to any particular 
part. There is then no occaſion for a complete oſte- 
ology, myology, &c.. of the ſeveral animals we ſhall. 
treat of, nor need we trouble ourſelves about the 
ſtructure of any of the parts, unleſs when it ſerves to 
illuſtrate ſome of the fore- mentioned purpoſes. 

That the firſt uſe we propoſed from examining the 
ſtructure of the parts in brutes is real and of conſe- 
quence, is evident from looking into the works of 
ſome of the earlieſt and greateſt maſters of anatomy, 
who for want of human ſubjects have often borrowed 
their deſcriptions from other animals. The great Ve- 


ſalius, although he juſtly reproves Galen for this fault, 


is guilty of the ſame himſelf, as is plain from his deli- 
neations of the kidneys, uterus, the muſcles of the 
eye and ſome other parts. Nor is antiquity only to 
be charged with this, ſince in Willis's Anatomia Cere- 
bri (the plates of which were reviſed by that accurate 
anatomiſt Dr Lower) there are ſeveral of the pic- 
tures taken from different brutes, eſpecially the dog, 
beſides thoſe he owns to be ſuch. We ſhall give ſeve- 
ral examples of the ſecond uſe in the ſequel of the work. 


The animal kingdom, as welb as the vegetable, con- 5, , 
tains the molt ſurpriſing variety, and the deſcent in ty and! 
each is ſo gradual, that the little tranſitions and devia- form 
tions are almoſt imperceptible. The bat and flying: ſervad 


ſquirrel, though quadrupeds, have wings to bnoy them- 
ſelves up in the air. Some birds inhabit the waters, 
and. there are fiſhes that have wings, and are not 
ſtrangers to the airy regions; the amphibious animals 
blend the terreſtrial and aquatic together. _ 

As there is then ſuch a vaſt variety, it is not only 
needleſs but impoſſible to conſider all of them particu- 
larly. We ſhall take only ſome of the moſt remark- 


able genera, and hope from what will. be = 1 
them; 
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them, any of the intermediate degrees may be under- 
ſtood. 
| L „la treating of quadrupeds, we ſhall divide them into 
. the carnivorous, i. e. thoſe that feed indifferently on 
dr animal and vegetable ſubſtances, and 8 as 
bs, vola- an inſtance of theſe laſt we ſhall take the ruminant 
bs, fiſhes, kind. The fowls we ſhall alſo divide into thoſe that feed 
ede. on grain, and thoſe that feed on fleſh. The diſtinction 
we ſhall make in treating of fiſhes, ſhall be of thoſe that 
have lungs, and thoſe that have them not. The firſt 
indeed are with difficulty procured, and at the ſame time 
differ very little from quadrupeds. As the ſtructure of 
inſects is ſo very minute, and lends us but little aſſiſt- 
ance for the ends propoled, we purpoſely omit them. 
[a inquiring into the ſtructure of different animals, 
we ought to be previouſly acquainted with the form of 
their body, manner of life, kind of food; or in ſhort, 
with their natural hiſtory, which will lead us to ac- 
count for the reaſon of their different ſtructure, and 
thence explain the actions of the human body, 


Char. I. Of Quadrupeds in general, 


ALL quadrupeds have a covering of hair, wool, &c. 
to defend them from the injuries of the weather, which 
varies in thickneſs according to the ſeaſon of the year, 
and difference of the climate: thus in Ruſſia and the 
northern countries, the furs are very thick and warm, 
while the little Spaniſh lap-dogs, and Barbary cows, 
have little or no hair at all. 

cul, The cutis and cuticula in quadrupeds, are diſpoſed 
k, par much in the ſame way as the hump, only more elaſ- 
war tic; immediately under this, there is a very thin cu- 
taneous muſcular ſubſtance called panniculus carnoſus, 
which is common to all quadrupeds, the porcine kind 
excepted ; this principally covers the trunk, ſerving 
to ſhrivel the ſkin; in order to drive off inſects, their 
tails and heads not being ſufficient for this purpole, 


while their extremities are employed in their ſupport 
; 6 and progreſſion, 
1 lence It has probably been from obſerving ſome muſcles 
g on of the human body, ſuch as the platyſma myoides, cre- 
7 3 maſter, and frontales, and the collapſed tunica celluloſa 
4 „ Cr. of emaciated ſubjects, to reſemble this thin muſcle, 
e that ſome of the older anatomiſts reckoned ſuch a pan- 
a niculus among the common teguments of the human 
"4 body. This Carolus Stephanus has well obſerved. 
e y moſt Moſt part of quadrupeds want clavicles, whereby 
© "wes their anterior extremities fall upon their cheſt, ſo as 
7, to make their thorax proportionally narrower than the 
4 human. This ſmall diſtance of their anterior extre- 
k. mities is very neceſſary for their uniform progreſſion: 
n- The 3 apes indeed and ſquirrels have clavicles to allow them 
in ty and 4 more full uſe of their extremities in climbing, but 
a- formitj when they fit down on all-four they walk but indit- 
g ſervabl ferently, : 
n- nature 
rs, Char, II. The Anatomy of a Dog. 
ot We= may firſt obſerve of this animal, as indeed of moſt 
als quadrupeds, that its legs are much ſhorter in propor- 
non to its trunk than in man, the length of whoſe ſteps 
aly depends entirely on the length of his inferior extremi- 
cu- ties; however, to balance this, the trunk of the animal is 
rk- Proportionally longer and ſmaller, his ſpine more flex- 
of vie, by which he js able at each ſtep to bring his po- 
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ſterior extremities nearer to his anterior. His com- 
mon teguments are much a-kin to thoſe of other qua- 
drupeds, only they allow little or no paſſage for 
ſweat, but when he is over-heated the ſuperfluous 
matter finds an exit by the ſalivary glands, for he 
lolls out his tongue and ſlavers plentifully. 

The pyramidal muſcles are wanting, to ſupply 
which the rectus is inſerted fleſhy into the os pubis. 

The omentum reaches down to the os pubis, which 
conſidering the poſture of the animal we will find to 
be a wiſe proviſion, ſince its uſe is to ſeparate an oily 
liquor for lubricating the guts and facilitating their 
periſtaltic motion ; ſo in our erect poſture the natu- 
ral gravity of the oil will determine it downward, but 
in the horizontal poſition of theſe creatures, if all the 


inteſtines were not covered, there would be no fa- 


vourable derivation of the fluid to the guts lying in 
the poſterior part of the abdomen, which is the high- 
eſt ; and beſides, had the omentum reached much far- 
ther down in us, we had been in continual hazard of 
an epiplocele, which the dog is not ſubject to as his 
viſcera do not preſs ſo much on the rings of the abdo- 
minal muſcles. The inferior and anterior lamella of 
the omentum is fixed to the ſpleen, fundus of the ſto- 
mach, pylorus, liver, &c. in the ſame way as the hu- 
man, but the ſnperior having no colon to pals over, 
goes directly to the back-bone. This ſerves to explain 
the formation of the ſmall omentum in the human bo- 
dy, which is nothing but the large omentum, having 
loſt its fat, paſſing over the ſtomach and colon, 
where it reaſſumes its pinguedo, ſo proceeds and is 


firmly attached to the liver, ſpine, C. The ſtriæ of 


fat are pretty regularly diſpoſed through it, accom- 
panying the diſtribution of the blood- veſſels to guard 
them from the preſſure of the ſuper-incumbent viſcera. 
This animal's ſtomach, though pretty much reſem- 
bling the human in its ſhape, is ſomewhat differently 
ſituated. It lies more longitudinal, as indeed all the 
other viſcera do to accommodate themſelves to the 
ſhape of the cavity in which they are contained, that 
is, its inferior orifice is much farther down with re- 
{ſpect to the ſuperior than the human: by this means 
the groſs food has an eaſier paſſage into the duode- 
num. Again, the fundus of the human ſtomach, when 
diſtended, ſtands almoſt directly forwards, which is 
occaſioned by the little omentum tying it ſo cloſe down 
to the back-bone, &c. at its two orifices; but it not 
being fixed in that manner in the dog, the fundus re- 
mains always poſterior : this allo anſwers very well 
the ſhape of the different cavities, the diſtance betwixt 
the cardia and fundus being greater than that betwixt 
the two fides. It ſeems to be much larger in propor- 
tion to the bulk of the animal than the human, that it 
might contain a greater quantity of food at once, 
which was very neceſſary, fince this animal cannot at 
any time get its ſuſtenance as men do. The turbil- 

lion is not ſo large, nor is there any coarction formin 
the antrum Williſii as in the ſtomach of man. It is 
conſiderably thicker and more muſcular than ours for 
breaking the coheſion of their food, which they ſwal- 
low without ſufficient chewing. Hence it is evident 
the force of the ſtomach is not ſo great as ſome have 
ſuppoſed, nor its contraction ſo violent; otherwiſe 
that of dogs would be undoubtedly wounded by the 
1222 ſharp 
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ſharp bones, Cc. they always take down; for the 
contraction here is ſtill greater than in the human ſto- 
mach, which is much thinner. The rugæ of the tu- 
nica villoſa are neither ſo large nor ſituated tranſ- 
verſely as in the human, but go from one orifice to 
the other; the reaſon of which difference is, perhaps, 
that they might be in leſs danger of being hurt by the 
hard ſubſtances this creature frequently feeds upon ; 
and for the ſame reaſon there is not the like coarction 
at their pylorus. 

The inteſtines of this animal are proportionally 
much ſhorter than ours; for the food which theſe crea- 
tures moſtly uſe, ſoon diſſolves and then putrifies; 
on which account there was no occaſions for a long 
tract of inteſtines, but on the contrary that it ſhould 
be quickly thrown out of the body : the ſame is to be 
obſerved of all the carnivorous animals. The muſcu- 
lar coat of the inteſtines is allo ſtronger than the hu- 
man, to protrude the hard bones, leſt they ſhould ſtop 
ſomewhere in the canal. 

The valvulz conniventes are leſs numerous, and in 
a longitudinal direction. | 

The duodenum differs conſiderably in its ſituation 
from the human; for in man it firſt mounts from the 
pylorus upwards, backwards, and to the right - ſide, 
then paſſes down by the gall- bladder, and marching 
over the right-kidney and ſuperior part of the pſoas 
muſcles, makes a curvature upwards, and paſſes over 
the back-bone and vena cava interior, to the left hy- 
pochondrium, where it gets through the omentum, 
meſentery and meſocolon to commence jejunum, be- 
ing firmly tigd down all the way, the biliary and pan- 
creatic ducts entering at its moſt depending part: 
whereas in the dog the duodenum is fixed at the py- 
lorus to the concave ſurface of the liver, and hangs 
toofe and pendulous with the meſentery backwards in- 
to the cavity of the abdomen, then turning up again 
is fixed to the back-bone, where it ends in the jeju- 
num ; the bile and pancreatic juice are poured into it 
at the moſt depending part ; therefore the ſame in- 
tention ſeems to have been had in view in the forma- 

tion of this part in both, v2. the giving the chyle, 
after the liquors of the liver and pancreas are poured 
into it, a diſadvantageous courfe, that ſo it might be 
the more intimately blended with the humours before 
its entry into the jejunum, where the lacteals are ve- 

numerous: and this by reaſon of their different 
poſture, the ſame defign (though by a very different 
order of the parts), is brought about in both. 

The other ſmall guts are much the fame with ours, 
only fhorter. The great guts are alfo ſhorter and leſs 
capacious than in the human body; and we take it 
for a general rule, that all animals that live on vege- 
table food, have not only their ſmall guts conſiderably 
longer, but alſo their great guts more capacious than 
ſach creatures as feed on other animals. Hence man 
from this form of his inteſtines and that of the teeth, 
{cems to have been originally deſigned for feeding on 
vegetables, and ſtill the moſt of his food is of that claſs. 

The reaſon of this difference ſeems to be, that as 
animal food is not only much more eafily reduced in- 
to chy'e, but alſo more prone to putrefaction, too 
long a remora of the juices might occaſion the worſt 
conſequences. So it was neceſſary that their recep- 


Chap. 


tacles ſhould not be too capacious, but on the contra. 


ry, being ſhort and narrow, inight conduce to the * 
ſcaſonable diſcharge of their contents. Whereas ye. c 
getable food being more difficulty diſſolved and con. . 
verted into an animal nature, there was a necefſir e 
for ſuch creatures as fed on it to be provided with a c 
long internal canal, that this food in its paſſage might A 
be conſiderably retarded, and have time to change its a” 
indoles into one more agreeable to our nature, Be. 0! 
ſides which, there is another advantage which accrues ol 
to man in particular, from having his preat guts ol 
very capacious ; for as he is a rational being, and (1 
moſtly employed in the functions of ſocial life, it would fr 
have been very inconvenient, as well as unbecomin pe 
for him to be too frequently employed in ſuch ignoble th 
exerciſes, ſo that having this large reſervoir for his m 
fæces alvinæ, he can retain them for a conliderable pr 
time without any trouble. 4 A 
The appendix vermiformis juſtly enough deſerves Append Wi 
the name of an inteſtinum cecum in this ſubject, vermik thy 
though in the human body it does not, and it has pro- ms. er 
bably been from the largeneſs of this part in other ani- lio 
mals, that the oldeſt anatomiſts came to reckon that de 
ſmall apendicule in man as one of the great guts: on ing 
its internal ſurface we obſer ve a great number of mu- the 
cous glands. | ſo 
The colon has no longitudinal ligaments, and con- Cal tha 
ſequently this gut is not purſed up into different bags req 
or cells as the human; nor does this inteſtine make ha 
any circular, turn round the abdomen, but · paſſes di- her 
rectly acroſs it to Ahe top of the os ſacrum, where it dia 
gets the name of rectum. d kee 
At the extremity of the inteſtinum rectum or verge Ref tn 
of the anus, there are found two bags or paunches poſ! 
which contain a moſt abominable fetid mucus for the 
which the ule is not known, unleſs it ſerves to lubri- ner; 
cate the ſtrained extremity of the rectum, and de- live 
fend it againſt the aſperity of the fæces, or to ſepa- the 
rate ſome liquor that might otherwiſe prove hurtful we 
to their bodies. There is nothing analogous to thoſe at t] 
ſacs in the human ſubject, unleſs we reckon on the live 
mucilaginous glands that are found moſt frequent and part 
largeſt about the lower part of the rectum. | the 
he melentery is conſiderably longer than in the Me the 
human body ; for in man had the melentery been ve- and 
ry long, the guts would have fallen down on the cus! 
ſtomach, c. by reaſon of his erect poſition, The the | 
far is here diſpoſed in the ſame way, and for the run] 
ſame reaſon, as in the omentum. The interſtices be- Iver 
twixt the fat are filled with a fine membrane. In- * 
ſtead of a great number of glandulæ vagæ to be found Pd Polet 
in the human meſentery, there is only one large el] | for t. 
gland to be obſerved in the middle of the meſentery the k 
of a dog, which from its imagined reſemblance to the the f 
pancreas and the name of its diſcoverers, is called fat 01 
pancreas aſellii. The reaſon why this in man is as it dome 
were ſubdivided into many ſmaller ones, may poſſibly an. 
be, that as the guts of a human body are proportion- pear, 
ally much longer than thoſe of this creature, it would am; 
have been inconvenient to have gathered all the lac- are p 
tea primi generis into one place, whereas by collect. body, 


ing a few of theſe veſſels into a neighbouring gland 
the ſame effect is procured much more eaſily. 


The pancreas in man lies croſs the abdomen, tied 
SEE own 


p. ip. Il. 
8 


ncreass 


down by the peritoneum ; but the capachy of this 
creatures abdomen not allowing of that ſituation, it is 
diſpoſed more longitudinally, being tied to the duode- 
num which it accompanies for ſome way. Its duct 
enters the duodenum about half an inch below the 
2 ſpleen of this animal differs from ours very 
much, both in figure and ſituation. It is much more 
oblong and thin, and lies more according to the length 
of the abdomen, like the pancreas. Though the ſpleen 
of this creature 1s not firmly tied to the diaphragm, 
which was neceſſary in our erect poſture to hinder it 
from falling downwards), yet by the animal's prone 
poſition, its poſterior parts being rather higher than 
the anterior, it comes to be always contiguous to this 
muſcle, and is as effectually ſubjected to an alternate 
preſſure from its action as the human ſpleen is. 

The human liver has no fiſſures or diviſions, unleſs 
we reckon that ſmall one betwixt the two pylz, where 
the large veſſels enter : whereas in a dog and all other 
creatures that have a large flexion in their ſpine, as 
lions, leopards, cats, Cc. the liver and lungs are divi- 
ded into a great many lobes by deep ſections, reach- 
ing the large blood-veſlels, which in great motions of 
the back-bone may eaſily ſhuffle over one another, and 
ſo are in much leſs danger of being torn or bruiſed 
than if they were formed of one entire piece, as we 
really ſee it is in horſes, cows, and ſuch creatures as 
have their back-bone ſtiff and immoveable. There is 
here no ligamentum latum connecting the liver to rhe 
diaphragm, which in our ſituation was neceflary to 
keep the viſcus in its place ; whereas in this creature 
n naturally gravitates forwards, and by the horizontal 
poſition of the animal is in no danger of preſſing againſt 
the vena cava: the preventing of which is one uſe ge- 
nerally aſſigned to this ligament in man. Had the 
liver of the dog been thus connected to the diaphragm, 
the reſpiration muſt neceſſarily have ſuffered; for as 
we ſhall ſee afterwards, this muſcle is here moveable 
at the centre, as well as at the ſides: but in man the 
liver is fixed to the diaphragm, moſtly at its tendinous 
part; that is, where the pericardium is fixed to it on 
the other fide : fo that it is in no danger of impeding 
the reſpiration, being ſuſpended by the mediaſtinum 
and bones of the thorax. In conſequence of this vil- 
cus being divided into fo many lobes, it follows that 
tie hepatic duCts cannot poſſibly join into one common 
— till they are quite out of the ſubſtance of the 

Iver, | 

We come next, after having examined the chylo- 
potetic viſcera, to diſcourſe of thoſe organs that ſerve 
for the ſecretion and excretion of urine, and firſt of 
the kidneys, which in this animal are ſituated much in 
the ſame way as in the human ſubject, but have no 
fat on their inferior ſurface, where they face the ab- 
domen, and are of a more globutar form than the hu- 
man. The reaſon of theſe differences will eaſily ap- 
pear, if you compare their ſituation and poſture in this 
mimal with thoſe in a man who walks ere&t. They 
Te placed in this ſubject in the inferior part of the 

, ſo are not ſubje to the preſſure of the viſcera, 
Which ſeems to be the principal cauſe of the fatnefs 
af thoſe organs in us; and perhaps may likewiſe be 
tve cauſe of our being more ſubject to the ſtone than 
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other animals, Hence there is no need of any cellu- 
lar ſubſtance to ward off this preſſure where there 
would neceſſarily be fat collected; but the ſuperior 
part of their kidneys is pretty well covered with fat, 
leſt they ſhould ſuffer any compreſſion from the action 
of the ribs and ſpine. 

In the interna] ſtructure there is ſtill a more conſi- 
derable difference; for the papillæ don't here fend out 
ſingle the ſeveral tubuli uriniferi, but being all united 
they hang down in form of a looſe pendulous flap in 
the middle of the pelvis, and form a kind of feptum 
medium; fo that a dog has a pelvis formed within the 
{ubſtance of the kidney. The only thing that is pro- 
perly analogous to a pelvis here, is that ſac or dilatation 
of the ureters formed at the union of the ductulæ uri- 
niferæ. The reaſon of theſe particularities may pro- 
bably be, that the liquors of this animal, as of all thofe 
of the carnivorous kind, being much more acrid than 
thoſe that live on vegetable food, its urine muſt incline 
much to an alcaleſcency; as indeed the ſmell and taſte 
of that liquor in dogs, cats, leopards, &c. evidently 
ſhew, being fetid and pungent, and therefore not con- 
venient to be long retained in the body. Fer this end 
it was proper, that the ſecerning organs ſhould have 
as little impediment as poſſible by preſſure, Cc. in the 
performing their functions; and for that deſign, the 
mechaniſm of their kidneys ſeems to be excellently 
adapted: we have moſt elegant pictures in Euſtachius 
of the kidneys of brutes delineated, as ſuch, with a 
view to ſhew Veſalius's error in painting and deſcri- 
bing them for the human. 
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The glandulæ or capſulæ atrabilariz, are thicker and Capſulæ a- 
rounder than the human, for the ſame reaſon as the trabilariz. 


kidneys. 

The ureters are more muſcular than the human, 
becauſe of the favourable paſſage the urine has through 
them : they enter the bladder near its fundus. 

The bladder of urine differs conſiderably from the 
human; and firſt in its form, which is pretty much 
pyramidal or pyriform : this ſhape of the dog's blad- 
der is likewiſe common to all quadrupeds, except the 
ape and thoſe of an erect poſture. In men it is by no 
means pyriform, but has a large fac at its poſterior and 
inferior part : this form depends entirely on the urine 
gravitating in our erect poſture to its bottom, which 
it will endeavour to protrude ; but as it cannot yield 
before, being contignous to the os pubis, it will natg- 
rally ſtretch out where there i the leaſt refiſtance, 
that is, at rhe poſterior and lateral parts; and were 
it not for this fac we could not come at the bladder to 
extract the ſtone either by the leſſer or lateral opera- 
tion of lithotomy. Moſt anatomiſts have delineated 
this wrong, fo that ſcarce any have juſtly painted it, 
excepting Mr Cowper in his Myotomia, and Mr Rully. 

It has certainly been from obſerving it in brutes, 
and young children, that they have been led into this 
miftake. The fame caule, viz. the gravny of the 
urine, makes the bladder of a different form in brutes ; 
in their horizontal poſition the cervix, from which the 
urethra is continued, is higher than its fundus, the urine 
malt therefore diſtend and dilate the moſt depending 
part by its weight. 
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As to its connection, it is faſtened to the abdominal Conne cti- 
muſcles by a proceſs of the peritoneum, and that mem- on. 
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brane is extended quite over it; whereas in us its ſu- Dr Heyſham totally denies, not only the efficacy of 
perior and poſterior parts are only covered by it: the cauſes commonly aſſigned for the rabies canina, 
hence in man alone the high operation of lithotomy but the nature of the diſtemper itſelf; and conjectures 


. 1 


43 28 can be- performed without hazard of opening the ca- that the caule of it is not a putreſcency but an acidity 
| | - Why the vity of the abdomen. Had the peritoneum been ſpread ot the fluids. See (the Ind x ſubjoined to) ME picixk. | 
[| human over the bladder in its whole extent, the weight ot The ſpermatic veſſels are much the tame way dif. v n 
| | bladder but the yiſcera in our erect poſture would have ſo bore poſcd as in us; they are contained within the Cavity matic ] 
If | 9 upon it, that they would not have allowed any conſi- of the abdomen, as the guts are within the perito- 
the . derable quantity of urine to be collected there; but neum, which is ſpread over them, and from which [ 

| neum. we muſt have been obliged to diſcharge its contents they have a membrane like a meſentery, ſo hang looſe - 
„ too frequently to be conſiſtent with the functions of a and pendulous in the abdomen: whereas in us they : 
| ſocial lite. Whereas by means of the peritoneum the are contained in the cellular part of the peritoneum, Ju 
urine is now collected in ſufficient quantity, the viſcera which is tenſely ſtretched over them. At their paſ- 2 5 

not gravitating this way. | ſage out of the lower belly, there appears a plain per» Whe 6 

It may be taken for a general rule, that thoſe crea- foration or holes; and from obſerv ing this in quadru- thef bn 

tures that feed upon animal food have their bladder peds has ariſen the falle notion of hernia or rupture * th 

more muſcular and conſiderably ſtronger, and leſs ca- among authors, ; This opening is of no diladvantage rop B 

| pacious than thoſe that live on vegetables, ſuch as hor- to them, but evidently would have been to us ; for, * 
| ſes, cows, ſwine, &c. whoſe bladder of urine is per- from the weight of our viſcera continually gravitating th 
fectly membranous, and very large. This is wiſely upon theſe holes, we muſt have perpetually laboured 7 
adapted to the nature of their food; for in theſe firſt, under enteroceles ; this they are in no hazard of, ſince 6. 
as all their juices are more acrid, {o in a particular in them this paſſage is at the higheſt part of their "A 

manner their urine becomes exalted, which as its re- belly, and in their horizontal poſture, the viſcera can- th 
mora might be of very ill conſequence muſt neceſſa- not bear upon it : and to prevent even the ſmalleſt by 

| rily be quickly expelled. This is chiefly effected by hazard, there is a looſe pendulous ſemilunar flap of (oe 
2 its ſtimulating this viſcus more ſtrongly to contract, fat which ſerves two uſes, as it both hinders the in- by 

A ſtimulus and ſo diſcharge its contents. That a ſtimulus is one teſtines from getting into the paſſage, and allo the * 

. proved to of the principal cauſes of the excretion of urine, we courſe of the fluids trom being ſtopped in the veſlels, fic 
be a princl- learn from the common ſaline diuretic medicines that which is ſecured in us by the cellular ſubſtance and Pi 
| — _— are given, which are diſſolved into the ſerum of the tenle peritoneum. : 2 5 
N tion of the blood, and carried down by the kidneys to the blad- , The ſeptum medium, or conjunction of the two tu- _ 
a bladder, der: the ſame appears like wiſe from the application nics, is the ſame as in men. There is next a paſſage 9 
1 of cantharides, or without any of theſe, when the parts quite down into the cavity, where the teſticles lie. 7 
| are made more ſenſible, as in an excoriation of the Had the ſame ſtructure obtained in man, by the con - Dy 
bladder, there is a frequent deſire to make Water. ſtant drilling down of the liquor which is ſecerned for it b 
bf | Accordingly we find theſe animals evacuate their urine the Jubricating of the guts, we thould always _ la- Fa 
| much more frequently than man, or any other crea- boured under an hydrocele but their poſture ſecures bag 
is ture that lives on vegetable food. And if theſe crea- them from any hazard of this kind : indeed your very Fs, 
i tures, whole fluids have alrcady a rendency to putre- fat lap-dogs, who conlequently have an pi e con 
l faction, are expoſed to heat or hunger, the liquids omentum, are lometines troubled with an epiplocele. theſ, 
| 1 muſt for a conſiderable time undergo the actions of The ſcrotum is ſhorter and not ſo x a8 80 RE 
| FRE: 4 aſ- the containing veſſels, and frequently perform the the human, this it has in common with all the dog * 
5 ſigned for courſe of the circulation without any new ſupplies of kind that want the veſiculæ ſeminales, who have wy 1 
| the rabies food ; by which the fluids becoming more and more pretty cloſe rucked up, that the ſeed at each _ In to re 
| canina, &c. acrid, the creature is apt to fall into feveriſh and pu- tion might the ſooner be brought from the teſtes, t | mat; 
0 trid diſeaſes. Theſe cauſes have been thought ſuf. in ſome meaſure ſupplying the place of the veſiculz man 
| ficient to produce that fatal and melancholy diſtemper ſeminales; for the courſe of the ſeed through — - I hone: 
| the rabies canina, vilpina, &c. in ſuch animals; where- fa deferentia is thus ſhortened by placing the m_ " luma 
| as thoſe that feed on vegetable food ſeldom or never ing veſſels nearer the excretory organs. This at We |, which 


contract theſe diſeaſes but by infection. That the ſame time explains the reaſon why this creature 15 lo 

cauſes commonly aſſigned for the rabies canina are in- tedious in copulation. 3 
ſufficient to produce it in dogs and other animals of The ſtructure of the teſticles is much the lame = 
that kind, is denied in a diſſertation on this diſeaſe by the human; as are likewiſe the corpus pyrames ; 
Dr Heyſham. That heat is inſufficient, he proves varicoſum or pampiniforme, and the epididy nus or 2 
from the diſeaſe being totally unknown in South Ame cretory veſſel of the teſticle; the vaſa eee 
rica, where the heat is much greater than in this coun- ter the abdomen where the blood veſſels _ 9% 
try. Putrid aliment he alſo ſays is taken in great and paſſing along the upper part of the bla m__ 
quantity by dogs without any inconvenience ; and as | inſerted a little below the bulbous part of the * = 
it ſeems in this ſtate to be moſt agreeable to them, The præputium has two muſcles 3 

the rabies canina cannot with any probability be aſcri- that ariſes from the ſphincter ani, and is inſerted © 
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bed to it. As to want of water, be obſerves that the along the penis, and this is called retractor pros as the 
diſeaſe often originates among dogs that are plenti- but the other, whoſe office is directly _—_— the parou 


extre. 


fully ſupplied witlf that element, while others long de- is cutaneous, and ſeems to take its origin a 
Odies 


prived of it have remained perfectly free. In ſhort, muſcles of the abdomen, or rather to be a pro 


duction 
of 


of their tunica carnoſa. The corpora cavernoſa riſe 
much in the ſame way as the human ; but theſe ſoon 
terminate, and the reſt is ſupplied by a triangular bone, 
in the inferior part of which there is a groove EXca- 
vated for lodging the urethra. There are upon the 

nis two protuberant bulbous fleſhy ſubſtances, at the 
back of which are two veins, which by the erectores 

nis are compreſſed in the time of coition, and the 
circulation being ſtopt, the blood diſtends the large ca- 
vernous bodies : after the penis 1s thus ſwelled, the 
vagina, by its contraction, gripes it cloſely, and ſo the 

male is kept in action ſome time contrary to his will; 
till time be given for bringing a quantity of ſeed fuf- 
ficient to impregnate the female; and thus by that 
orgaſmus veneris of the female organs, the want of 
the veſiculæ ſeminales are in ſome meaſure ſupplied, 
But as it would be a very uneaſy poſture for the dog 
to ſupport himſelf ſolely upon his hinder feet, and for 
the bitch to ſupport the weight of the dog for ſo long 
4 time; therefore as ſoon the bulbous bodies are ſut- 
ficiently filled, he gets off and turns averſe to her; 
had then the penis been pliable as in other animals, 
the urethra muſt of neceſſity have been compreſſed 
by this twiſting, and conſequently the courſe of the 
ſeed intercepted ; but this is wiſcly provided againſt 
by the urethra's being formed in the hollow of the 
bone. After the emiſſion of the ſeed, the parts turn 
flaccid, the circulation is reſtored, and the bulbous parts 
can be eaſily extended. 

The proſtrata ſeems here divided into two, which 
are proportionably larger than the human, and afford 
a greater quantity of that liquid. | 

The uterus of multifarious animals is little elſe but 
a continuation of their vagina, only ſeparated from 
it by a ſmall ring or valve. From the uterus two long 
canals mount upon the loins, in which the fœtus's are 
lodged ; theſe are divided into different ſacs, which 
are ſtrongly conſtricted betwixt each foetus, yet theſe 
coarctions give way in the time of birth. From 
theſe go out the tube Fallopiane, fo that the ovaria 
come to lodge pretty near the kidneys. 

We oughr next to examine the ſtructure of the 
thorax and its contents; but firſt it may not be amiſs 
an to remark of the diaphragm in its natural ſituation, 
that it is in general more looſe and free than the hu- 
man, which is owing to its connection with the neigh- 
bouring parts in a different manner from ours ; the 
human diaphragm is connected to the pericardium, 
which again by the intervention of the mediaſtinum 
5 tied to the ſternum, ſpine, &c. but here there is 
ſome diſtance between the diaphragm and pericardi- 
um. We obſerve further that its middle part is much 
more moveable, and the tendinous parts not ſo large. 
And indeed it was neceſſary thcir diaphragm ſhould 

ſome what looſe, they making more uſe of it in dif- 
uſt reſpiration than man. This we may obſerve by 
ne ſtrong heaving of the flanks of an horſe or dog 
When out of breath ; which correſponds to the riſing 
of the ribs in us. | 
The diſpoſition and ſituation of the mammæ vary 
they bear one or more young. Thoſe of the uni- 
e kind have them placed between the poſterior 
uc Ong, which in them is the higheſt part of their 
3 ies, whereby their young get at them without the 
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inconvenience of kneeling; nevertheleſs, when the 

creatures are of no great ſize, and their breaſt large, 

as in ſheep, the young ones are to take this poſture. 

In multifarious animals they muſt have a great number 

of nipples, that their ſeveral young ones may have 

room at the ſame time, and theſe diſpoſed over both 

thorax and abdomen ; and the creatures general! 

lie down when the young are to be ſuckled, that they 

may give them the moſt favourable ſituation. From 

this it does not appear to be from any particular fit- 

neſs of the veſlels at certain places, for giving a pro- 

per nouriſhment to the child, that the breaſts are ſo 

placed in women, as we find them, but really from 

that ſituation being the moſt convenient, both for mo- 

ther and infant. 43 

The ſternum is very narrow, and conſiſts of a great Sternum 

number of ſmall bones, moveable every way, which — 

always happens in creatures that have a great mobi- 

lity in their ſpine, The ribs are ſtreighter and by no 

means ſo convex as the human, whereby in reſpiration 

the motion forward will very little enlarge their tho- 

rax, which is compenſated by the greater mobility of 

their diaphragm ; ſo our thorax is principally enlarged 

according to its breadth and depth, and theirs accord- 

ing to its length. The want of clavicles, and the con- 

ſequent falling in of the anterior extremities upon the . 

cheſt, may contribute ſomewhat to the ſtreightneſs of 

rhe ribs, 44 
The mediaſtinum in this creature is pretty broad, Mediaſti- 

whereas the human being ſo narrow has occaſioned a Tum. 

diſpute whether there be ſuch a thing or not. The 

pericardium is not here contiguous to the diaphragm, 

but there is an inch of diſtance betwixt them, in which 

place the ſmall lobe of the lungs lodges, and by this 

means the liver, &c. of this animal, though continual- 

ly preſſing upon the diaphragm, yet cannot diſturb the 

heart's motion. 45 
The heart is ſituated with its point almoſt directly Cor. 

downwards, according to the creature”; poſture, and is 

but very little inclined to the left ſide. Its point is much 

ſharper, and its ſhape more conoidal than the human, 

Here the names of right and left ventricles are pro- 

per enough, though not ſo in the human, which ought 

rather to be calied anterior and poſterior, or ſuperior, 46 


and inferior. The animal has the vena cava of a Vena Cava.. 


conſiderable length within the thorax, having near the 
whole length of the heart to run over ere it gets at 
the ſinus lowerianus dexter. In men, as ſoon as it 
pierces the diaphragm, ſo ſoon it enters the pericar- 
dium, which is firmly attached to it, and immediately 
gets into the ſinus Lowerianus ; which ſinus in the hu- 
man ſubject, by the cblique ſituation of the heart, is 
almoſt contiguous to the diaphragm, and by this we 


diſcover that ſeveral authors have taken their delinea- 


tions of the human heart from brutes, which is eaſily 
detected by the ſhape and ſituation of the heart, and 
long vena cava within the thorax. | 
This ſituation of the heart of the creature agree 
beſt with the ſhape of its thorax, which is lower than 
the abdomen. | 47 
The egreſs of the large blood · veſſels fromthe heart Aorta af- 
is ſomewhat different from the human, for here the <<ndens 
left ſubclavian comes off firſt, and then a large trunk * ia ly 
runs ſome way upwards before it gives oft the left of 
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carotid, and ſplits into the carotid and ſubclavian of 
the right ſide : ſo that neither here, properly ſpeak- 
ing, is there an aorta aſcendens, more than iu the hu- 
man ; but this name has probably been impoled upon 
it from obſerviug this in a cow, where indeed there is 
an aſcending and deſcending aorta. 

From this ſpeciality of the diſtribution of the veſ- 
ſels of the right ſide, which happens, though not in ſo 
great a degree, in the human ſubject, we may per- 
aps in ſome meaſure account for the general greater 
ſtrength, readineſs or faculty of motion which is ob- 
ſervable in the right arm. Upon meaſuring the ſides 
of the veſſels, the. ſurface of the united trunk of the 
right {ubclavian and carotid is leſs than that of the lett 
ſubclavian and carotid, as they are ſeparated ; if ſo, 
the reſiſtance to the blood mult be leſs in that common 
trunk than in the left ſubclavian and carotid ; but if 
the reſiſtance be ſmaller, the abſolute force with which 
the blood is ſent from the heart being equal, there mult 
neceſſarily be a greater quantity of blood ſent through 
them in a given time: and as the ſtrength of the muſcles 
is, ceteris paribus, as the quantity of blood ſent into 
them in a given time, thoſe of the right arm will be 
{tronger than thoſe of the left. Now, children being 
conſcious of this ſuperior ſtrength, uſe the right. upon 
all occaſions ; and thus from ule comes that great dif- 
ference which is ſo obſervable. That this is a ſuffici- 
ent cauſe ſeems evident from fact ; for what a differ- 
ence is there betwixt the right and the left arm of one, 
who has played much at tennis ? View but the arms 
of a blackſmith, and legs of a footman, and you'll 
ſoon be convinced of this effect ariſing from uſing 
them. But if by any accident the right arm is kept 
from action for {ome time, the other from being uſed. 
gets the better, and thoſe people are let - handed: for 
it is not to be imagined that the ſmall odds in the ori- 
ginal formation of the veſſels ſhould be ſufficient to 
reſiſt. the effect of uſe and habit, (inſtances of the con- 
trary occur every day) ; 'tis enough tur our preſent 
argument, that where no means are uled to oppole it, 
the odds are ſufficient to determiue the. choice in fa- 
vour of the right. Now becauſe it is natural to begin 
with the leg correſponding to the hand we have molt. 
power of, this is what gives allo a ſuperiority to the 
Tight leg. 

This difference is not peculiar to man, but is ſtill 
more obſervable in thole creatures, in whom the {ame 
mechaniſm does obtain in a greater degree. Do but 
abſerve a dog at a trot, how he bears forwards with 
his right ſide ; or look at him when a- ſcraping up any 


thing, and you will preſently ſee that he uſes his right. 
Something. 


much oftner than he does his left foot. 
analogous to this may be obſerved in horſes. 

The thymus of this creature is proportionably much 
larger than ours, whereas the glandula thyroidea is 
much leſs, and it is generally remarked that theſe two 
glands do thus always ſupply the place of each other : 
that is, in ſuch animals as have a large thy mus; the 
glandula thyroidea is ſmaller, and vice verſa. 
we are naturally led to aſcribe the ſame ule to both, 
viz. the ſeparation of a thin lymph for diluting the 
chyle in the thoracic duct, before it be poured into 
the blood; then if we contider the different formation 
of the thorax in both, we ſhall readily account for the 


hands to convey their food to their mouths, as cats, 


Hence 


variety in the bulk of theſe two glands, Reſpiration 
being chiefly performed in man by the widening of 
the cheſt, the lungs at every inſpiration mult preſs Up. 
on the thymus, and conſequently diminiſh it; but the 
diaphragm yielding more in the dog's inſpiration, this 
gland is not ſo much preſſed by the lungs and ſo will 
be larger, and hence the glandula thyroidea will be 
proportionably leſs: again, from the poſture of this 
creature, we ſhall ice that it was much more conveni- 
ent for a dog to have the moſt part of the dilutin 
lymph ſupplied by the thymus, ſince the neck being 
frequently in a deicending poſture, the lymph of the 
thyroid gland would have a very diſadvantageous 
courle to get to the thoracic duct: whereas in the 
human body, the thymus is really below the lacteal ca- 
nal, where it makes its curvature before it opens into 
the ſubclavian, and conſequently there is a neceſſity 
of a conſiderable ſhare of the diluting liquor being 
turniſhed by the thyroid gland, which is ſituated much 
higher, ſo that its lymph has the advantage of a per- 
pendicular deſcent. ; 

We may here obſerve that the thoracic duct in a p- 


dog has no curvature before it enters the ſubclavian chor 


vein. The horizontal poſition of this animal allow- 
ing a favourable enough courſe to the chyle, ſo as not 
to need that turn to force its paſſage into the blood. 
The lungs of this creature are divided into more nu- 
merous lobes and deeper than they are in man, for 
the ſame reaſon as the liver. The left ſide of the 
thorax in this animal bears a greater proportion to the 
right than in man, the one being nearly as three to 
two, the other as four to three, 

We look on it as a general rule, that all quadru- 
peds, as having occaſion to gather their food from the 
ground, are provided with longer necks than man; 
but as a long neck not only gives the advantage of 
too long a lever to the weight of the head, but alſo 
when the animal is gathering his food, makes the brain 
in danger of being oppreſſed with too great a quan- 
tity of blood, by the liquor in theſe arteries having 
the advantage of a deſcent, while that in the veins 
muſt remount a conſiderable. way contrary to its own 
gravity; it was therefore neceſſary that a part of the 
length of the neck ſhould be ſupplied by the length of 
the jaws. Thus we ſee horles, cows, Ce. who have 
no occaſion for opening their mouths very wide, yet 
have long jaws. Bull dogs indeed, and fuch animals 
as have occalion for very ſtrong jaws, muſt of nece'- 
ſity have them ſhort ; becauſe the longer they are, 
the reſiſtance. to be overcome acts with a longer le- 
ver. Another exception to this general rule, is, ſuch 
animals as are furnifhed with ſomething analogous to 


apes, Cc. The teeth of this creature plainly ſhe we 
to be of the carnivorous kind, for there are none of 
them made for grinding their food, but only for tear- 
ing and dividing it. Even its poſterior teeth are not 
formed with rough broad ſurfaces as ours are but 
are made conſiderably ſharper, and preſs over ole 
another when the mouth is ſhut ; that ſo they ma) 
take the firmer hold of whatever comes betwixt them. 

The tongue in conſequence of the length of the 
jaws, is much longer than ours; and as this creature 
feeds with his head in a depending poſture, the bolus 


would 
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would always be in danger of falling out of the mouth, 
were it not for ſeveral prominences placed moſtly at 
the root of the tongue, and crovked backwards in 
ſuch a manner as to allow any thing to preſs eaſily 
down to the jaws ; but to hinder its return. In ſome 
animals who feed on living creatures, theſe under 
hooks are ſtill more conſpicuous ; as in ſeveral large 
fiſhes, where they are almoſt as large as their teeth in 
the forepart of their mouth, and near as firm and 
ſtrong. | 
1. When we open the mouth, we ſee the amygdals 
very prominent in the poſterior part of it; ſo that it 
would appear at firſt view, that theſe were inconve- 
niently placed, as being continually expoſed to injuries 
from the hard ſubſtances this creature ſwallows ; but 
upon a more narrow ſcrutiuy we find this provided 
for by two membranous capſulæ, into which the amyg- 


7 dals, when preſſed, can eſcape and remove themſelves 
F „ from ſuch injuries. 


The velum pendulum palati, is in this creature con- 

pps ſiderably longer than in man, to prevent the food from 

getting into his noſe ; which would happen more fre- 

| quently in this animal than in man, becauſe of its ſi- 
may tuation while feeding. 

ln this ſubject there is no uvula; but then the epi- 

* 5 glottis, when preſſed down, covers the whole rima en- 


od. ts tirely, and naturally continues fo ; there is therefore a 
" ligament, or rather mulcle, that comes from the os hy- 
N oides and root of the tongue, that is inſerted into that 
* part of the epiglottis where it is articulated with the 
ot cricoid cartilage, which ſerves to raiſe it from the ri- 
2 ma, though not ſo ſtrongly but that it may with a ſmall 
ep force be clapt down again. If then in all ſuch ani- 
_ mals as have no uvula, the epiglottis is ſo ordered as 
.the in to be capable of covering the rima entirely, and if in 
un 9 man the epiglottis cannot be ſo preſſed backwards and 
9 downwards, as to ſhut up the glottis perfectly, but 
1 leaves a ſpace that can be — x filled up by the 
bran uvula, we may very reaſonably conclude that the uſe 
Juan of this part is to ſupply this deficiency in the epi- 
aving glottis. | 
ves In the upper part of the pharynx, behind the cri- 
_ coid cartilage, there is a pretty large gland to be 
pf t f found, which ſerves not only for the ſeparation of a 
geh 0 mucous liquor tu lubricate the bolus as it paſles this 
have way, but alſo ſupplies the place of a valve, to hinder 
e, 50 the food from regurgitating into the mouth, which it 
nimal would be apt to do by reaſon of the deſcending ſitua- 
neces ton of the creature's head. 
7 2 The œſophagus is formed pretty much in the ſame 
ech way as the human; authors indeed generally alledge, 
is, f that quadrupeds have their gullet compoſed of a double 
ous to row of ſpiral fibres decuſſing one another; but this is 
as CAL) proper to ruminating animals, who have occaſion for 
ſhew n ſuch a decuſſation of fibres. The action of theſe may 
none 0 caſily be obſerved in a cow chewing her cud. 
or teal The noſe is generally longer than in man, and its 
are not external paſſage much narrower. The internal ſtruc- 
re ; but ture is alſo better adapted for an acute ſmelling, ha- 
ver one ng a larger coüvulated ſurface on which the mem- 
hey wa) brana Scheideriana is ſpread, and this is to be obſer- 
xt the ed in moſt quadrupeds, who have the oſſa ſpongioſa 
h of ! : commonly large, and theſe too divided into a great 
creatui number of exceſſively fine thin lamellæ. The ele- 
the bol Vol. III. 
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phant, which has a head pretty large in proportion to 
its body, has the greateſt part of it taken up with the 
cavity of the noſe and frontal ſinuſſes, which laſt ex- 
tend almoſt over their whole head, and leaves but a 
ſmall cavity for their brains. A very nice ſenſe of 
ſmelling was not ſo abſolutely neceſſary for man, whb 
has judgment and experience to direct him in the 
choice of his food ; whereas brutes, who have only 
their ſenſes, muſt have theſe of neceflity acute, ſome 
having one ſenſe in JO perfection than others, 
according to their different way of life. We not only 
conclude a priori from the large expanded membrana 
Scheideriana that their ſenſe of ſmelling is very acute, 
but we find it ſo by cows, and horfes, diſtinguiſhing 
ſo readily betwixt noxious and wholeſome herbs, 
which they do principally by this ſenſe. 

The external ear in different quadrupeds is differ- 
ently framed, but always calculated to the creature's 
manner of life : in ſhape it commonly reſembles the 
oblique ſection of a cone from near the apex to the 
baſis, Hares and ſuch other animals as are daily ex- 
poſed to inſults from beaſts of prey, have large ears 
directed backwards, their eyes warning them of any 
danger before ; rapacious animals, on the other hand, 


have their ears placed directly forwards, as we lee in 


the lion, cat, &c. The flow hounds and other ani- 
mals that are deſigned to hear moſt diſtinctly the 
ſounds coming from below, have their ears hanging 
downwards. Man again, who muſt equally hear 
ſounds coming from all quarters, but eſpecially ſuch 
as are ſent from about his own height, has his exter- 
nal ear placed in a vertical manner, ſomewhat turned 
forward. In ſhort, where-ever we lee a ſpeciality in 
the make of this organ in any creature, we ſhall with 
very little reflection diſcover this form to be more 
convenient for that creature than another, There 
are ſome differences to be obſerved in the ſtructure of 
the internal ear, in different animals; but we know fo 
very little of the uſe of the particular parts of that or- 

n in the human ſubject, that it is alrogether impoſ- 
fiole to aſſign reaſons for theſe variations in other 
creatures. | 
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All quadrupeds have at the internal canthus of the Membrane 
eye, a ſtrong firm membrane with a cartilaginous nictitans. 


edge, which may be made to cover ſome part of their 
eye, and this is greater or leſs in different aninaals, 
as their eyes are more or leſs expoſed to dangers in 
ſearching after their food : this membrana mittitans, 
as it is called, is not very large in this animal; cows 
and horſes have it ſo large as to cover one half of the 
eye like a curtain, and at the ſame time is tranſparent 
enough to allow abundance of the rays of light to paſs 
through it; fiſhes have a cuticle always over their 
eyes, as they are ever in danger in that inconſtant ele- 
ment. In this then we may alſo obſerve a fort of 

adation. | 


6s 


All quadrupeds have a ſeventh muſcle belonging to Muſculus 
the eye, called /u/perſorins. It ſurrounds almoſt the ſuſpenſo- 
whole optic nerve, and is fixed into the ſclerotic coat *lus. 


as the others are; its uſe is to ſuſtain the weight of 
the globule of the eye, and prevent the optic nerve 
being too much ſtretched, without obliging the four 
ſtraight muſcles to be in a continual contraction, which 
would be inconvenient. At the ſame time this muſcle 
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may be brought to aſſiſt any of the other four, by 
cauſing one particular portion of it to act at a time. 
The next thing to be remarked, is the figure of the 
pupil, which is different in different animals, but al- 
ways exactly accommodated to the creature's way of 
life. Man has it circular for obvious reaſons; an ox 
has it tranſverſe, to take in a larger view of his food ; 
cats again have theirs ſomewhat perpendicular, (but 
can alter it pretty much) for a ſimilar reaſon, and fo 
of the reſt: the pupil of different animals varies in 
wideneſs according as the internal organs of viſion are 
more or leſs acute ; thus cats and owls who ſeek their 
prey in the night, or in dark places (and conſequently 
muſt have their eyes ſo formed as that a few rays of 
light may make a lively impreſſion on the retina) have 
their pupils in day-time contracted into a very narrow 
ſpace, as a great number of rays would opprels their 
nice organs, while in the night they dilate conſider- 
ably. In the ſame way when the retina is inflamed, 
a _ number of rays of light would occaſion a pain- 
ful ſenſation, therefore the pupil is contracted ; on the 
contrary in dying people, or in a beginning amauroſis 
it is greatly dilated, as the eyes on ſuch occaſions are 
very difficultly affected, and as it were inſenſible. 

The poſterior part of the choroid coat, which is 
called tapetum, is of different colours in different crea- 
tures. Or oxen feeding moſtly on graſs have this 
membrane of a green colour, that it may reflect upon 
the retina all the rays of light which come from objects 
of that colour, while other rays are obſcured : thus the 
animal ſees its food better than other objects. Cats 
and owls have their tapetum of a whitiſh colour, and 
for the ſame reaſons have the pupil very dilatable, and 
their organs of viſion acute; and we ſhall find that all 
animals ſee more or leſs diſtinctly in the dark, accord- 
ing as their tapetum approaches nearer to a white or 
black colour. Thus dogs who have it of a greyiſh 
colour diſtinguiſh objects better in the night than man, 
whoſe tapetum is dark brown, and who we believe ſees 
worſt in the dark of any creature: it being originally 
deſigned that he ſhould reſt from all kinds of employ- 
ments in the night-time. The difference then of the 
colour of the tapetum, as indeed the fabric of any o- 
ther part in different creatures, always depends on 
ſome particular advantage accruing to the animal in 
its peculiar manner of lite from this ſingularity. 


Cerebrum, We ſhall now proceed to the brain, which we re- 


mark in the firſt place is proportionally much ſmaller 
in all quadrupeds than the human. The reaſon of 
which may be, that as thoſe creatures for the moſt part 
ſeek their food with their heads in a depending po- 
ſture, this ſituation would make it very inconvenient 
for the brain itſelf to ſend its animal ſpirits, (or its in- 
fluence and energy, let that be what it will) through 
the nerves, ſo that it was neceſſary they ſhould be ſup- 
plied from ſomewhere elſe ; and conſequently there 
was no reaſon for the brain itſelf being of a great bulk. 
As a confirmation of this theory, we find that the in- 
tercoſtal and eight pair of nerves, which ſerve the vi- 
tal organs in the human body, take their origin from 
the encephalon, which in quadrupeds come moſtly 
from the theca vertebrarum. Again there was no ſuch 
occaſion for ſo great a quantity of brains in thoſe ani- 
mals as in man; ſecing in them all its energy is em- 
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ployed in their progreſſion, while man has a great 
waſte of ſpirits in the exerciſe of his reaſon and intel. 
lectual faculties. And beſides all this, a great b 
brain would be inconvenient to theſe creatures, in ſo 
far as it would add conſiderably to the weight of the 
head, which having the advantage of a long leyer 
to act with, would require a much greater force to 
ſupport it, than now it does; for the heads of the 
greateſt part of quadrupeds are not near ſo heavy ax 
they would at ſight ſeem to be, from the ſinus fronta. 
les being produced a great way upwards to enlarge 
the organs of ſmelling. | 

The pits in the anterior part of their ſkulls are much 
more conſpicuous than in the human cranium, which 
may be occaſioned by the depending poſture of theſe 
creatures heads, while they gather their food : the 
brain at this time gravitating much on the bones while 
they are as yet ſott, will gradually make impreſſions 
upon them at theſe places where it riſes into eminen- 
cies. This is prevented in man moſtly by his erect 
poſture, | | 

The falx is not near ſo large in quadrupeds as in 
man, as they have little occaſion to be on either ſide; 
and the two hemiſpheres of the brain are in a great 
meaſure hindred from juſtling againft one another in 
violent motions, by the brain's inſinuating itſelf into 
the above-mentioned pits, 

The ſecond proceſs of the dura mater, or tentorium 
cerebells ſuperexpanſum is conſiderably thicker and 
ſtronger in moſt quadrupeds than in, man, eſpecially 
in ſuch of them as are very ſwift of foot, as hares and 
rabbits, and that moſt when they are old, This mem- 
brane is generally oflified, that it may the more effec- 
tually keep off the weight of the ſuperincumbent brain 
from the cerebellum in their rapid motions, which o- 
therwiſe would be of bad conſequence. 


The olfactory nerves are very large, and juſtly de- Pr 
They are” 


ſerve the name of proceſſus mamillaris. 
hollow, and. conſiſt of a medullary and cineritious ſub- 
ſtance ; and at firſt fight appear to be anterior ven- 
tricles of the brain produced ; but in man they are 
ſmall, and without any diſcernable cavity. The rea- 
ſon of this is pretty evident, if we conſider how this 
animal's head is ſituated ; for the lymph continually 
gravitating upon the inferior part of the ventricles may 
thus elongate and produce them : but from this very 
inferior part the olfactory nerves riſe, and are ſent 
immediately through the os ethmoides into the noſe. 
Hence the ancients thinking they were continued hole 
low into the noſe, believed they were the emundories 
of the brain. In the brain of ſheep, which by its firm 
texture is the beſt ſubject of any for ſearching into the 
ſtructure of this part, we evidently ſee, that the name 
of the ſigmoid cavities was very properly applied by 
the ancients to the lateral ventricles of the brain, which 
are really of a greater extent than they are ordinar! 
painted by the anatomiſts, reaching farther backwars 
and forwards again under the ſubſtance of the brain. 
The nates and teſtes deſerve this name much bettet 
here than in the human body with reſpect to each 0- 
ther, They are here allo of different colours, the 
nates being of the colour of the cortical, and the teſtes 
of the medullary ſubſtance of the brain: whereas 1 


man they are both of one colour. The reaſon of thele 
differences 
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differences, and others of the like nature to be met 
with, we ſhall not pretend to determine ; for we have 
hitherto ſuch an imperfect knowledge of the brain it- 
ſelf, that we are entirely ignorant of the various uſes 
of its different parts; we may in general conclude, that 
the varying in one animal, from what it is in another, 
is fitted to the creature's particular way of living. 

The rete mirabile Caleni, ſituated on each de of the 


Galeni. ſe[{a turcica,about which there has been ſo much diſpute, 


is more remarkable in quadrupeds than in the human 
ſubject, though it is certainly to be found there too; 
notwithſtanding ſeveral anatomiſts have denied its ex- 
iſtence. The uſe indeed which Galen aſcribes to it is 
frivolous, and not well grounded ; for he will have 
this plexus of veſſels ſerve for checking the impetuo- 
ſity of the blood in the brain; but it is evident this can- 
not be the uſe of it: if indeed the whole carotid artery 
had ſplit into ſuch ſmall veſſels as compoſe this net- 
work, the motion of the blood would certainly have 
been retarded in it ; but this is not the caſe, for it on- 
ly ſends off a few. ſmall twigs to compoſe the plexus 
at its entry into the cranium ; and the branches going 
out from this ſame plexus, are diſtributed to the neigh- 
bouring nerves: among the reſt it gives ſome twigs 
to the ophthalmic branch of the fifth pair. It is this 
diſtribution of theſe arteries makes it ſo difficult to de- 
termine whether there is a communication between 
the intercoſtal and that nerve; for if you diſſect the 
parts in a recent ſubject, you would at firſt view af- 
firm, that there is an anaſtomoſis ; but when the caro- 
tid artery is injected, and the plexus filled with the 
ſubtile liquor, theſe branches, which formerly ſeemed 
to be nerves, have now the appearance of arteries by 
the veſſels of their coats being injected. 

The ſtructure of the brain diftering but very little 


in all quodrupeds, it will be needleſs to examine it in 
any other, 


Car. II. The Anatomy of a Cow. 


The next ſpecies of quadrupeds we propoſed to 
conſider was the ruminant kind, of which we have an 
example in a cow; and accordingly ſhall take the fetus 
of the animal in utero, that we may firſt remark ſome 
things that are peculiar to it in that ſtate, and after- 
wards proceed to examine its viſcera as a ruminant 
animal; firſt then as a foetus. 
; The form of a cow's uterus differs from the human, 
n having two pretty large cornua. This is common 
to it with other brutes ; for a bitch has two long cornua 
uteri; but theie again differ (as being multiparous and 

uparous) in this, that in the bitch's cornua the fœ- 
tules are contained, whereas here there is only part of 
the lecundines, being moſtly the allantois with the in- 
cluded liquor, 


more eaſily diſcovered ; its internal ſurface has a great 
number of ſpungy, oblong, protuberant, glandular bo- 
dies fixed to it by a fine membrane: theſe are com- 
poled of the ſeveral large veſſels of the uterus termi- 
nating here. Theſe are very ſmall, and ſometimes 
not to be obſerved at all. In an impregnated uterus, 
we can ealily preſs out of them a chylous mucilaginous 
4quor ; they are compoſed of a great many proceſſes 
or digituli, and deep caverns an wering to as many 


proceſſes and caverns of the placenta. Their reſem- 


The muſcular fibres of the uterus are - 
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blance has occaſioned the name of Papillæ to be given 
them ; and hence it was that Hippocrates was induced 
to believe, that the fœtus ſucked in utero. It is not 


eaſy to determine, whether the uterus grows thicker Uterus if 


The membranes thicker in 
time of ge- 


or thinner in the time of geſtation. 
it is plain (by the ſtretching of the parts) muſt be made 
thinner ; but then it is as evident, that the veflels are 
at that time enlarged, upon which principally the thick- 
neſs of any part depends; ſo there ſeems to be as 
much gained the one way, as loſt the other. The os 
uteri is entirely ſhut up by a glutinous mucilaginous 
ſubſtance, that is common to the females of all crea- 
tures when with young ; by this the external air is 
excluded, which would ſoon make the liquors corrupt, 
it alſo prevents the inflammation of the membranes, 
and the hazard of abortion. By this means alfo the 
lips of the womb are kept from growing together, 
which otherwiſe they would certainly at this time do. 
There are mucous glands placed here to ſcreen this 
gluten, which on the breaking of the membranes with 
the contained waters make a ſapo that lubricates and 
waſhes the parts, and makes them eaſily yield. The 


firſt of the proper involucra of the fœtus is the cho- 
rion. 


77 
The chorion is a pretty ſtrong firm membrane, on Chorion. 


whoſe external ſurface are diſperſed a great many red 
fleſhy bodies of the ſame number, ſize and ſtructure 
with the papillæ, with which they are mutually indent- 
ed. They have been called Goty/edones from xoruan 
cavity. This is greatly diſputed by ſome as a name 
very improper, but without reaſon, ſince the ſurface 
that is connected to the papille is concave, though 
when ſeparated it appears rather convex. To ſhun 
all diſpute, they may be called properly enough Pla- 
centulz, ſince they ſerve the ſame uſe as the placenta 
in women. The ſeparation of theſe from the papillæ 
without any dilaceration ſeems to prove beyond a re- 
ply, that there can be here no anaſtomoſes betwixt 
the veſſels; on their coats run a | ho number of vel- 
ſels, that are ſent to the ſeveral placentulæ, on the ex- 
ternal ſide next to the uterus ; whereas in creatures that 
have but one placenta, as in the human ſubject, cats, 
dogs, &c. the adheſion is ſomewhat firmer : the pla- 
centæ are likewiſe joined to the papillæ in the cornua 
uteri. We ſhall next give the hiſtory of the allantois. 


This is a fine tranſparant membrane contiguous to Allantois. 


the former. It is not a general involucrum of the foetus 
in the mother ; for it covers only a ſmall part of the 
amnios : it is moſtly lodged in the cornua uteri. In 
mares, bitches and cats, it ſurrounds the amnios, 
being every where interpoſed betwixt it and the 
chorion. In ſheep and goats it is the ſame as in this 
animal; and in ſwine and rabbits it covers till leſs 
of the amnios. This ſac is probably formed by the 
dilation-of the urachus, which is connected at its other 
end to the fundus of the bladder, through which it re- 


ceives its contents; and the membrane is doubled at 


the extremity of the canal to hinder the return of the 
urine. back into the bladder. Its veſſels are exceſ- 
ſively fine and few, and we cannot force an injected 
liquor farther than the beginning of this coat. This 
membrane is ſo far analogous to the cuticula, as not to 
be liable to corruption, or eaſily irritated by acrid li- 
quors. The exiſtence of this membrane in women 
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may be brought to aſſiſt any of the other four, by 
cauſing one particular portion of it to act at a time. 


The next thing to be remarked, is the figure of the 


life. 


pupil, which is different in different animals, but al- 
ways exactly accommodated to the creature's way of 
Man has it circular for obvious reaſons; an ox 
has it tranſverſe, to take in a larger view of his food; 
cats again have theirs ſome what perpendicular, (but 
can alter it pretty much) for a ſimilar reaſon, and ſo 
of the reſt: the pupil of different animals varies in 
wideneſs according as the internal organs of viſion are 
more or leſs acute ; thus cats and owls who ſeek their 
prey in the night, or in dark places (and conſequently 
muſt have their eyes ſo formed as that a few rays of 
light may make a lively impreſſion on the retina) have 
their pupils in day-time contracted into a very narrow 
ſpace, as a great number of rays would oppreſs their 


nice organs, while in the night they dilate conſider- 
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ably. 


In the ſame way when the retina is inflamed, 
a great number of rays of light would occaſion a pain- 
ful ſenſation, therefore the pupil is contracted ; on the 
contrary in dying people, or in a beginning amauroſis 
it is greatly dilated, as the eyes on ſuch occaſions are 
very difficultly affected, and as it were inſenſible. 


The poſterior part of the choroid coat, which is 
called tapetum, is of different colours in different crea- 


tures. 


Or oxen feeding moſtly on graſs have this 


membrane of a green colour, that it may reflect upon 
the retina all the rays of light which come from objects 
of that colour, while other rays are obſcured : thus the 


animal ſees its food better than other objects. 


Cats 


and owls have their tapetum of a whitiſh colour, and 
for the ſame reaſons have the pupil very dilatable, and 
their organs of viſion acute ; and we ſhall find that all 
animals ſee more or leſs diſtinctly in the dark, accord- 
ing as their tapetum approaches nearer to a White or 


black colour. 


Thus dogs who have it of a greyiſh 


colour diſtinguiſh objects better in the night than man, 
whoſe tapetum is dark brown, and who we believe ſees 
worſt in the dark of any creature: it being originally 


deſigned that he ſhould reſt from all kinds of employ- 


ments in the night-time. The difference then of the 


colour of the tapetum, as indeed the fabric of any o- 
ther part in different creatures, always depends on 
ſome particular advantage accruing to the animal in 


its peculiar manner of life from this ſingularity. 


We ſhall now proceed to the brain, which we re- 
mark in the firſt place is proportionally much ſmaller 


in all quadrupeds than the human. 


The reaſon of 


which may be, that as thoſe creatures for the moſt part 


ſeek their food with their heads in a depending po- 


ſture, this ſituation would make it very inconvenient 
for the brain itſelf to ſend its animal fpirits, (or its in- 
fluence and energy, let that be what it will) through 
the nerves, ſo that it was neceſſary they ſhould be ſup- 
plied from ſomewhere elſe ; and conſequently there 
was no reaſon for the brain itſelf being of a great bulk. 
As a confirmation of this theory, we find that the in- 
tercoſtal and eight pair of nerves, which ſerve the vi- 
tal organs in the human body, take their origin from 
the encephalon, which in quadrupeds come moſtly 
from the theca vertebrarum, Again there was no ſuch 
occaſion for ſo great a quantity of brains in thoſe ani- 
mals as in man; ſeeing in them all its energy is em- 


ployed in their progreſſion, while man has a great 
waſte of ſpirits in the exerciſe of his reaſon and intel. 
lectual faculties. And beſides all this, a great b 
brain would be inconvenient to theſe creatures, in ſo 
far as it would add conſiderably to the weight of the 
head, which having the advantage of a long lever 
to act with, would require a much greater force to 
ſupport it, than now it does; for the heads of the 
greateſt part of quadrupeds are not near ſo heavy as 
they would at ſight ſeem to be, from the ſinus fronta- 
les being produced a great way upwards to enlarge 
the organs of ſmelling. | 

The pits in the anterior part of their ſkulls are much 
more conſpicuous than in the human cranium, which 
may be occaſioned by the depending poſture of theſe 
creatures heads, while they gather their food : the 
brain at this time gravitating much on the bones while 
they are as yet ſoſt, will gradually make impreſſions 
upon them at theſe places where it riſes into eminen- 
cies. This is prevented in man moſtly by his erect 
poſture, | | 

The falx is not near ſo large in quadrupeds as in 
man, as they have little occaſion to be on either ſide; 
and the two hemiſpheres of the brain are in a great 
meaſure hindred from juſtling againft one another in 
violent motions, by the brain's inſinuating itſelf into 
the above-mentioned pits, 

The ſecond proceſs of the dura mater, or tentorium 
cercbells ſuperexpanſum is conſiderably thicker and 
{ſtronger in moſt quadrupeds than in, man, eſpecially 
in ſuch of them as are very ſwift of foot, as hares and 
rabbits, and that moſt when they are old, This mem- 
brane is generally oſſified, that it may the more eſfec- 
tually keep off the weight of the ſuperincumbent brain 
from the cerebellum in their rapid motions, which 0- 
therwiſe would be of bad conſequence, 


The olfactory nerves are very large, and juſtly de- Proce 
ſerve the name of proceſſus mamillaris. They are * 


hollow, and. conſiſt of a medullary and cineritious ſub- 
ſtance ; and at firſt ſight appear to be anterior ven- 
tricles of the brain produced; but in man they are 
ſmall, and without any diſcernable cavity. The rea- 
ſon of this is pretty evident, if we conſider how this 
animal's head is ſituated ; for the lymph continually 
gravitating upon the inferior part of the ventricles may 
thus elongate and produce them: but from this very 
inferior part the olfa&tory nerves riſe, and are ſent 
immediately through the os ethmoides into the noſe. 
Hence the ancients thinking they were continued hol- 
low into the noſe, believed they were the emunctories 
of the brain. In the brain of ſheep, which by its firm 
texture is the beſt ſubject of any for ſearching into the 
ſtructure of this part, we evidently ſee, that the name 
of the ſigmoid cavities was very properly applied by 
the ancients to the lateral ventricles of the brain, which 
are really of a greater extent than they are ordinarily 
painted by the anatomiſts, reaching farther backwards 
and forwards again under the ſubſtance of the brain. 
The nates and teſtes deſerve this name muck better 
here than in the human body with reſpect to each o- 
ther. They are here alſo of different colours, the 
nates being of the colour of the .cortical, and the teſtes 
of the medullary ſubſtance of the brain: whereas n 


ſe 
man they are both of one colour. The reaſon of the 
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p differences, and others of the like nature to be met 
with, we ſhall not pretend to determine ; for we have 
hitherto ſuch an imperfect knowledge of the brain it- 
ſelf, that we are entirely ignorant of the various uſes 
of its different parts; we may in general conelꝭide, that 
the varying in one animal, from what it is in another, 
zs fitted to the creature's particular way of living. 
Ne The rete mirabile Galeni, ſituated on each fide of the 
Galeni, ſella turcica, about which there has been ſo much diſpute, 
is more remarkable in quadrupeds than in the human 
ſubject, though it is certainly to be found there too; 
notwithſtanding ſeveral anatomiſts have denied its ex- 
iſtence. The uſe indeed which Galen aſcribes to it is 
frivolous, and not well grounded ; for he will have 
this plexus of veſſels ſerve for checking the impetuo- 
ſity of the blood in the brain; but it is evident this can- 
not be the uſe of it: if indeed the whole carotid artery 
bad ſplit into ſuch ſmall veſſels as compoſe this net- 
work, the motion of the blood would certainly have 
been retarded in it ; but this is not the caſe, for it on- 
ly ſends off a few. ſmall twigs to compole the plexus 
at its entry into the cranium ; and the branches going 
out from this ſame plexus, are diſtributed to the neigh- 
bouring nerves: among the reſt it gives ſome twigs 
to the ophthalmic branch of the fifth pair. It is this 
diſtribution of theſe arteries makes it ſo difficult to de- 
termine whether there is a communication between 
the intercoſtal and that nerve; for if you diſſect the 
parts in a recent ſubject, you would at firſt view af- 
firm, that there is an anaſtomoſis ; but when the caro- 
tid artery is injected, and the plexus filled with the 
ſubtile liquor, theſe branches, which formerly ſeemed 
to be nerves, have now the appearance of arteries by 
the veſſels of their coats being injected. 
The ſtructure of the brain diftering but very little 
in all quodrupeds, it will be needleſs to examine it in 
any other. 


Char. III. The Anatomy of a Cow. 


The next ſpecies of quadrupeds we propoſed to 
conſider was the ruminant kind, of which we have an 
example in a cow ; and accordingly ſhall take the foetus 
of the animal in utero, that we may firſt remark ſome 
things that are peculiar to it in that ſtate, and after- 
wards proceed to examine its viſcera as a ruminant 
animal; firſt then as a foetus. 

The form of a cow's uterus differs from the human, 
in having two pretty large cornua. This is common 
to it with other brutes ; for a bitch has two long cornua 
uteri; but theie again differ (as being multiparous and 
uniparous) in this, that in the bitch's cornua the fœ- 
tules are contained, whereas here there is only part of 
the lecundines, being moſtly the allantois with the in- 
cluded liquor, The muſcular fibres of the uterus are 
more eaſily diſcovered ; its internal ſurface has a great 


number of {pun oblon rotuberant, glandular bo- 
dies fixed to jt = oy A. 


n. poſed of the ſeveral large veſſels of the uterus termi- 
trer "ting here. Theſe are very ſmall, and ſometimes 
- ve to be obſerved at all. In an impregnated uterus, 
— * ealily preſs out of them a chylous mucilaginous 
oF 0 N 3 they are compoſed of a you many proceſſes 
** igituli, and deep caverns anſwering to as many 


r : 7 . . 
proceſſes and caverns of the placenta. Their reſem- 
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a fine membrane: thele are com- 
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blance has occaſioned the name of Papillæ to be given 
them ; and hence it was that Hippocrates was induced 
to believe, that the fœtus ſucked in utero. It is not 56 
eaſy to determine, whether the uterus grows thicker Uterus if 
or thinner in the time of geſtation. The membranes thicker in 
it is plain (by the ſtretching of the parts) muſt be made ue of ge- 
thinner; but then it is as evident, that the veſſels are — 
at that time enlarged, upon which principally the thick- 
neſs of any part depends; ſo there ſeems to be as 
much gained the one way, as loſt the other. The os 
uteri is entirely ſhut up by a glutinous mucilaginous 
ſubſtance, that is common to the females of. all crea- 
tures when with young ; by this the external air is 
excluded, which would ſoon make the liquors corrupt, 
it alſo prevents the inflammation of the membranes, 
and the hazard of abortion. By this means alfo the 
lips of the womb are kept from growing together, 
which otherwiſe they would certainly at this time do. 
There are mucous glands placed here to ſcreen this 
gluten, which on the breaking of the membranes with 
the contained waters make a {apo that lubricates and 
waſhes the parts, and makes them eaſily yield. The 
firſt of the proper involucra of the fetus is the cho- 
Trion. 77 
The chorion is a pretty ſtrong firm membrane, on Chorion. 
whoſe external ſurface are diſperſed a great many red 
fleſhy bodies of the ſame number, ſize and ſtructure 
with the papillæ, with which they are mutually indent- 
ed. They have been called Goty/edones from xoruan 
cavity. This is greatly diſputed by ſome as a name 
very improper, but without reaſon, ſince the ſurface 
that is connected to the. papille is concave, though 
when ſeparated it appears rather convex. To ſhun 
all diſpute, they may be called properly enough Pla- 
ceutulæ, ſince they ſerve the ſame uſe as the placenta 
in women. The ſeparation of theſe from the papillæ 
without any dilaceration ſeems to prove beyond a re- 
ply, that there can be here no anaſtomoſes betwixt 
the veſſels; on their coats run a you number of vel- 
ſels, that are ſent to the ſeveral placentulz, on the ex- 
ternal ſide next to the uterus ; whereas in creatures that 
have but one placenta, as in the human ſubject, cats, 
dogs, &c. the adheſion is ſomewhat firmer : the pla- 
centæ are likewiſe joined to the papillæ in the cornua 
uteri. We ſhall next give the hiſtory of the allantois. 79 

This is a fine tranſparant membrane contiguous to Allantois. 
the former. It is not a general involucrum of the foetus 
in the mother; for it covers only a ſmall part of the 
amnios : it is moſtly lodged in the cornua uteri. In 
mares, bitches and cats, it ſurrounds the amnios, 
being every where interpoſed betwixt it and the 
chorion. In ſheep and goats it is the ſame as in this 
animal; and in ſwine and rabbits it covers till leſs 
of the amnios. This ſac is probably formed by the 
dilation-of the urachus, which is connected at its other 
end to the fundus of the bladder, through which it re- 
ceives its contents ; and the membrane is doubled at 
the extremity of the canal to hinder the return of the 
urine. back into the bladder. Its veſſels are exceſ- 
ſively fine and few, and we cannot force an injected 
liquor farther than the beginning of this coat. This 
membrane is ſo far analogous to the cuticula, as not to 
be liable to corruption, or eaſily irritated by acrid li- 
quors. The exiſtence of this membrane in women 

12 R 2 has 


78 
Cotyledo- 
nes. 
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89 has been very warmly diſputed on both ſides : thoſe 
The argu- Who are againſt its exiſtence deny they could ever 
ments for find it, and allowing it were fo, alledge, that ſince the 
* ASE urachus is impervious, as appears by our not being 
xr” thnx 0606 able to throw liquors from the bladder into it, or v4ce 

verſa, it cannot ſerve the ule, that is agreed by all it 
does ſerve in beaſts, and therefore in the human body 
there is no ſuch thing: but if we conſider on the other 
hand, that firſt there teems to be the ſame neceſſity for 
ſuch a reſervoir in man, as in other animals. Secondly, 
That we actually find urine contained in the bladder of 
the human fetus. Thirdly, That urine has been evacu- 
ated at the navel when the urethra was ſtopped, which 
urine without this conduit would have falien into the 
cavity of the abdomen. Fourthly, That midwives do 
generally remark two different forts of waters come 
away at the time of birth; and laſtly, That Dr Littre 
. and Dr Hale have given in this membrane of an hu- 
man ſubject, with all the other ſecundines curioully 
prepared, the one to the Royal Academy at Paris, the 
other to the Royal Society at London, by which ſo- 
cieties their reſpective accounts are atteſted ; not to 
mention Verheyen, Heiſter, Keil, Cc. who affirm 
their having ſeen it; and Mr Albinus, that famous ana- 
tomiſt, profeſſor at Leyden, is ſaid to have ſhewn to 
his college every year a preparation of it. On all 
theſe accounts, it ſrvems moſt probable, that there is 

81 ſuch a membrane in the human body. 

A The third proper integument of the fœtus is the 
amnios ; it is thioner and firmer than the chorion ; it 
has numerous ramifications of the umbilical veſſels 
ſpread upon it, the lateral branches of which ſeparate 
a liquor into its cavity. This is the proper liquor of 
the amnios, which at firſt is in a ſmall quantity, after- 
wards encreaſes for ſome months, then again de- 
creaſes ; and in a cow near her time, the quantity of 
this liquor is not above a pound. This membrane 
docs not enter the cornua uteri in this creature. 

There are here two venz umbilicales, and but one in 
the human ſubje& ; becauſe the extreme branches co- 
ming from the ſeveral placentulz could not unite, fo 
ſoon, as they would have done, had they come all from 
one cake as in the human. | 

There is a ſmall round fleſhy body that ſwims in the 
urine of this creature, mares, Wc. called cuticula, 
which is the hypomenes of the ancients. Several idle 
opinions and whims have been entertained as to its 
ule ; but that ſeems to be ſtill unknown, or how it 
is generated or nouriſhed ; for it has no connection 
with the fetus or placentulz. 

Having thus conſidered the ſeveral involucra of 
this animal in a fetus ſtate, let us next obſerve 
the ſpecialities in its internal ſtructure peculiar to a 


92 fœtus. | | 
Vena umbi- The umbilical vein joins the vena portarum in the 
licalis.  capſula gliſſoniana without ſending off any branches as 


it does in the human ſubject. This vein ſoon after 

birth turns to a ligament, yet there are ſome inſtances 

where it has remained pervious for ſeveral years after 

8 birth, and occaſioned an hemorrhage. We may next 
Canalis ye- obſerve the duct called canalis veneſus, going ſtraiglit 
noſus. from the capſula gliſſoniana to the vena cava; this 
turns alſo afterwards to a ligament. The umbilical 

arteries riſe at acute angles from the internal iliacks, 
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whatever ſome may lay to the contrary : theſe alſo 
become impervious. 

The pulmonary artery coming from the right ven- 
tricle of the heart divides into two, the ſmalleſt called 
canalis arterioſns opens into the deſcending aorta; the 
other divides into two, to ſerve the lung on each fide, - 
The foramen ovale is placed in the partition betwixt po 
the right and left auricles. At the edge of this hole ovale, | 
is fixed a membrane, which when much ſtretched will 
cover it all over, but more eaſily yields to a force that 
acts from the right auricle to the left, than from the 
left to the right. After what has been ſaid, we may 
ealily underſtand how the circulation is performed in 
a foetus. The blood being brought from the placenta n 

2 ; cl 
of the mother, is thrown into the capſula gliſſoniana, lation, 
where it is intimatcly blended with the blood in the perfor 
vena portarum : then part of this blood goes directly  * 
into the vena cava by the ductus venolus, the reſt 
paſſes through the liver. Firſt then the whole is ſent 
ſrom the vena cava into the right auricle, from whence 
part of it is ſent by the foramen ovale into the left 
auricle ; the reſt paſſes into the right ventricle ; then 
into the pulmonary artery ; then the greateſt ſhare it 
receives is ſent immediately into the deſcending aorta 
by the canalis arterioſus ; and the remainder circulates 
through the lungs, and is ſent back by the pulmonary 
veins into the left auricle; which, with the blood 
brought there by the foramen ovale is ſent into the 
left ventricle, from whenee it is driven by the aorta 
through the body. The great deſigu of this mecha- 
niſm is, that the whole mals of blood might not pals 
through the collapſed lungs of the foetus, but that part 
of it might paſs through the foramen ovale and canalis 
8 without circulating at all through the Junge, f 

This was the opinion that univerſally prevailed till Mes 
the end of the laſt century, when it was violently op- — 
poſed by Monſieur Mery, who is very ſingular in le- * 
veral of his opinions. He will not allow that the fo - nion 
ramen ovale tranſmits blood from the right to the left cn 
auricle, but on the contrary from the left to the right; 
and that for no other reaſon but becauſe he obſerved 
the pulmonary artery in a fetus longer than the aorta: 
Mr Winſlow endcavours to reconcile theſe two opi- 

nions, by ſaying the blood may paſs either way, and 
that it is here as it were blended ; his reaſon is, that 
on putting the heart in water, the foramen ovale 
tranſmits it any way. Mr Rohault, profeſſor of ana- 
tomy at Turin, and formerly one of Mery's ſcholars, 
ſtrongly defends his maſter and criticiſes Mr Winllow. 
What he principally builds on is the appearance this 
foramen has in ſome dryed preparations : this Mr 
Winſlow won't allow as a proof. After all, the com- 
mon opinion ſeems moſt probable ; and that for the 
following reaſons : firſt the pulmonary artery being 
larger ſignifies nothing, ſince its coats are not only 
thinner, and will be more eaſily diſtended, but allo 
the reſiſtance to the blood in the pulmonary artery 
from the collapſed lungs is greater than the reſiſtance 
to the blood in the aorta. Secondly, if we ſhould al- 
low any of theſe two uncommon opinions, We ſho 

have the right ventricle vaſtly more capacious than 
the left; for if we ſuppoſe the foramen ovale t0 be 
capable of tranſmitting one half of the whole mals © 


blood in any given time, and the arterioſus as — p 
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the ſame time ; then, according to Mr Mery's opinion, 
the whole maſs of blood being driven from the right 
ventricle into the pulmonary artery, one third patles 
by the canalis arterioſus into the deſcending avrta 
two thirds paſſing through the Jungs and returning 
into the left auricle, one half of it, or one third of the 
whole mals paſſes by the foramen ovale into the right 
auricle, and the other or the laſt third will be ſent 
into the left ventricle, and thence expelled into the 
aorta ; which third, with that from the pulmonary ar- 
tery by the canalis arterioſus, circulating through the 
body, are returned into the right auricle, where 
meeting with the other third trom the foramen 
ovale, with it are ſent into the right ventricle to 
undergo the ſame courſe, Thus the whole maſs is 
expelled by the right ventricle, and only one third 
by the left, If this was the caſe, why is not the 
right ventricle three times as large and ſtrong as the 
lett? Then, if according to Mr Winſlow's ſyſtem, the 
foramen ovale tranſmits equal quantities from both 
auricles, this comes to the ſame, as if there was no 
foramen ovale at all; that is to fay, the whole mals 


going from the right auricle into the right ventricle 


and pulmonary artery, one third of the whole mals 
paſſes into the aorta through the canalis arterioſus, the 
other two thirds paſſing through the lungs, return to 
the left ventricle and auricle, to be ſent through the 
canalis arterioſus to the right ventricle to undergo the 
ſame fate ; thus the right ventricle expels the whole 
mals, the left only one third ; but if according to the 
common opinion we ſuppoſe the foramen ovale to 
convey the blood from the right to the left auricle ; 
then one third paſles this way into the left ventricle, 
the other two thirds are ſent by the right ventricle 
into the pulmonary artery, from whence one third paſ- 
les by the canalis arterioſus into the aorta deſcendens, 
the other third circulates through the lungs and 1s re- 
turned into the left ventricle, where meeting with 
that from the foramen ovale, is with it expelled into 
the aorta ; and with the one third tranſmitted by the 
canalis arterioſus returns into the auricle to run the 
lime race as before. Thus we conclude that two 
thirds are expelled by each ventricle, and the whole 
circulates through the body ; and hence they come to 
be of pretty equal — 2 In all this calculation 
we have had no regard to the blood diſcharged from 
the umbilical veſſels ; but the greater quantity retur- 
ned by the veins than ſent out by the arteries ſtill 
argues for the common opinion. 

The kidneys in the foetus are compoſed of different 
lobes, which ſerves to give us an idea of the kidneys 
being a congeries of different glands ; theſe lobes be- 
ing kept contiguous by the external membrane are 
preſled by the other viſcera till at length they unite. 

We come now to conſider the creature as a rumi- 


+ Pant animal, There are no dentes inciſores in the 


upper Jaw, but the gums are pretty hard, their tongue 
rough; and they ſupply this defect by wrapping their 
tongue round a tuft of graſs, ſo preſſing it againſt the 
per Jaw keep it ſtretched, and cut it with the teeth 
of the under-jaw ; then, without chewing, throw it 
down into the ceſophagus, which in theſs creatures 
conſiſts of a double row of ſ piral fibres decuſſating one 
another. All animals which ruminate muſt have more 
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ventricles than one ; ſome have two, ſome three; our 
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preſent ſubje&t has no leſs than four. The food is It has four 
carried directly down into the firſt, which lies upon ſtomachs, 


the left-{ide and is the largett of all; it is called yarn 


ventriculus, and zona by way of eminence. It is Their 


what 1s called by the general name of paunch by the n 


ames and 


vulgar. There are no rugz upon its internal ſurface ; deſcription. 


the food, by the force of its muſcular coat, and the li- 
quors poured in here, is ſufficiently macerated, after 
which it is forced up hence by the eſophagus into the 
mouth, and there it is made very {mal} by maſtica- 
tion ; this is what is properly called chewing the cud, 
or rumination ; after this it is ſent down by the gullet 
into the ſecond, for the celophagus opens indifferent- 
ly into both; however the creature has a power to 
direct it into which it will. Some tell us that the 
drink goes into the ſecond ; but that might be eaſily 
determined by making them drink before ſlaughter ; 
the lecond ſtomach, which is the anterior and ſmalleſt, 
is called zexpuPaxcs reticulum, the bonnet or king*'s-hood. 
It confiſts of a great number of cells on its internal 
ſurface of a regular pentagonal figure, like to a honey- 
comb, Here the food is farther macerated, from 
which it is protruded into the third, called ex: or 
omaſum, vulgo the manyplus; becaule the internal ſur- 
face riſes up into a great many plicæ or folds, and 
ſtratum ſuper ſiratum, according to the length of this 
{tomach. 


cen each fide, and within theſe, two ſhorter in the 
middle, &c. There are ſeveral glands in this ſtomach 
which is next to the zona in bignels, and from this it 
paſſes into the fourth, whoſe names are r, abo- 
maſum, caille, or the red, which is the name it com- 
monly has becauſe of its colour. Caille ſignifies curd- 
led; and hence the French have given that as a name 
to this fourth ſtomach ; becauſe any milk that is taken 
down by young calves from the long remora it makes 
here, turns acid; and by the remains of the milk be- 
fore taken down, afliſting, it is curdled. It is this 
fourth ſtomach with the milk curdled in it, that is 
commonly taken for earning of milk ; (as they call it), 
but after the bile and pancreatic juice enter, this coa- 
gulation is not to be found, which ſhews the uſe of theſe 
liquors. There are other creatures that uſe the ſame 
food, that have not ſuch a mechaniſm in their digeſtive 
organs; horſes aſſes, &c. have but one ſtomach where 
graſs is macerated, and a liquor for their nouriſhment 
extracted, and the remainder ſent out by the anus 
very little altered. From this different ſtructure of 
the ſtomach in theſe creatures, a ruminant animal will 
be ſerved with one third leſs food than another of equal 
bulk; grafiers are fufficiently acquainted with this. 
The reaſon is, that ruminating animals have many and 
ſtrong digeſtive organs; all their food is fully prepared 
and almoſt converted into chyle; but a horſe's ſtomach 
is not fitted for this, ſo that they require a much grea- 
ter quantity of food to extract the ſame nouriſhment. 
The guts of theſe creatures are of a conſiderable 
length in proportion to the bulk of the animal's body ; 
and this confirms what we ſaid formerly on the ſub- 
ject of the inteſtines of a dog, vz. that the length and 
capacity of the guts were different in different animals 

according to the nature of their food, 1 
he 


Some of theſe plicz are further produced 
into the ſtomach than others, i. e. firſt two long ones 


gr 
Inteſtina. 
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5 2 The duodenum is formed here much the ſame way 
mT as in a dog, and the general intention kept in view, 


with regard to the mixture of the bile and panereatic 
lymph. The great guts here hardly deſerve that 
name, their diameter differing very little from that 
of the ſmall ones; but to compenſate this, they are 
much longer proportionally than a dog's are, being 
convoluted in the ſame way as the ſmall guts are. 
The cœcum is very large. 

Spleen. The ſpleen differs not much either in figure or ſitu- 
ation from that of a dog's; but it is a little more firmly 
fixed to the diaphragm, there not being here ſo much 
danger of this viſcus being hurt in the flexions of the 

94 ſpine. 

Liver. The liver is not ſplit into ſo many lobes in this crea- 
ture as either in a man or dog, which depends on the 
ſmall motion this creature enjoys in its ſpine, which 
made ſuch a diviſion needleſs. | 

Bladder. Their veſica urinaria is of a pyramidal ſhape, and 
has ſcarce any muſcular fibres. It is very large and 
membranaceous ; for the urine of theſe creatures not 
being ſo acrid as that of carnivorous animals, there 

gs Was no ſuch occaſion for expelling it ſo ſoon. 

Serotum. This creature is provided with a looſe pendulous 
Veſiculs ſcrotum, and conſequently with veſiculæ ſeminales. 
ſeminales. The female organs differ from thoſe of a bitch, moſtly 
as to the form of the cornua uteri, which are here con- 

verred in form of a ſnail, In this and all uniparous 

animals they contain only part of the ſecundines ; but 

in bitches and other multiparous animals they run 

ſtreight up in the abdomen, and contain the fœtus 

97 themſelves. | 

Cor. The ſituation of the heart is pretty much the ſame 
with that of a dog, only its point is rather ſharper ; 

in us the heart beating continually againſt the ribs, 

and both ventricles going equally far down to the con- 

ſtitution of the apex it is very obtule ; but here the apex 

98 is made up only of the left ventricle, ſo is more acute. 
Aorta a- The aorta in this creature is juſtly divided into 
ſcenders aſcending and deſcending, though this diviſion is ill 
— founded either in a dog or man; and it has certainly 
; been from this ſubject that the older anatomiſts took 


their deſcriptions when they made this diviſion ; for 
here the aorta divides into two, the aſcending and de- 
ſcending ; the deſcending runs upwards or | Jones 
according to their poſture, for two or three inches, 
before it gives off the left ſubclavian; and till an inch 
or more before the right ſubclavian comes off, and yet 
ſomewhat further before it divides into the two caro- 
tids ; ſo that the veſſels that go to the anterior extre- 
mity of the right ſide, do ſtill keep longer in a com- 
mon trunk with the carotids than thoſe on the left, 


Char. IV. Of Fowls in general. 


Tux next claſs of animals we come to. conſider, 
are the feathered kind ; which are divided into the 
anivorous and carnivorous. But before we go on 
td conſider the ſpecialties in the viſcera of each kind, 
we mult obſerve what both ſpecies agree in. * 
Fowls have a particular covering of feathers differ- Theirc 
ent from all other creatures, but exactly well ſuited vering 
to their manner of life ; for it not only protects them 
from the injuries of the weather, but | wh them in 
their progreſſion through that thin atrial element, they 
are for the moſt part employed in; and as ſome fowls 
live much in the water, their feathers being continu- 
ally beſmeared with an oily liquor, keeps the water 
from ſoaking into their ſkins, and fo prevents the bad 
effects which it would infallibly otherways produce. 100 
Fowls have the ſtrongeſt muſcles in their whole Their 
body inſerted into their wings; whence by the way vg, 
we may obſerve, that it is altogether impoſſible for 
man to buoy himſelf up into the air like birds, even 
though he had proper machines in place of wings, un- 
leſs he were likeways provided with muſcles ſtrong 1 
enough for moving them, which he has not. In the Whyn 
next place, their wings are not placed in the middle Plz! 
of their bodies, but a good deal further forwards ; t l 
whence it would at firſt view appear that their heads q). 
would be erect, and their poſterior parts moſt depend- 
ing, when raiſed in the air : but by ſtretching out 
their heads, which act upon the lever of a long neck, 
they alter their centre of gravity pretty much, and 


alſo by filling the ſacs * or bladders in the inſide of 
their 


9 


* Dr Hunter hath lately made ſome curious diſcoveries relative to theſe internal receptacles of air in the bodies of birds. Some 
of them are lodged in the fleſhy parts, and ſome in the hollow bones; but all of them eommunicate with the lungs. He informs 
us, that the air-cells which are found in the ſoft parts have no communication with the cellular membrane which is common to 
birds as well as other animals. Some of them communicate immediately with each other, but all of them by the intervention of 
the lungs as a common centre. Some of them are placed in cavities, as the abdomen ; others in the interſtices of parts, as about 
the breaſt. The bones which receive air are of two kinds; ſome of them divided into innumerable cells; others hollowed out 
into one large canal. They may be diſtinguiſhed from ſuch as do not receive air by having leſs ſpecific gravity ; by being leſs 
vaſcular; by containing little oil; by having no marrow nor blood in their cells; by having leſs hardneſs and firmneſs than others; 


and by the paſſage for the air being perceivable. 


The mechaniſm by which the Inngs are fitted for conveying air to theſe cavities is, their being attached to the diaphragm, and 


connected alſo to the ribs and ſides of the vertebræ- The diaphragm is perforated in ſeveral places by pretty large holes, allowing 
a free paſſage of air into the abdomen. To each of theſe holes is attached a diſtin membranous bag, thin and tranſparent. 


The 


lungs open at their anterior part into membranous cells, which lie upon the ſides of the pericardium, and communicate with the 
cells of the ſternum. The ſuperior parts of the lungs open into cells of a looſe net-work, through which the trachea and eſopha- 


gus paſs. When theſe cells are diſtended with air, it indicates paſſion, as in the caſe of the turky-cock, pouting-pigeon, Cc. 
Theſe cells communicate with others in the axilla, and under the large pectoral muſcle; and thoſe with the cavit 


of the os 


humeri, by means of ſmall openings in the hollow ſurface near the head of that bone. Laſtly, The poſterior edpes of the lungs 
have openings into the cells of the vertebræ, ribs, os ſacrum, and other bones of the pelvis, from which the air finds a paſſage to 


the cavity of the thigh- bone. 


Concerning the uſe of theſe cavities the doctor conjectures, that they are a kind of appendage to the lungs; and that like the bags 
continued through the bellies of amphibious animals, they ſerve as a kind of reſervoirs of air. They aſſiſt birds during their 


flight, which muſt be apt to render frequent reſpiration difficult. 


He farther inſinuates, that this conſtruction of the organs of re- 


ſpiration may aſſiſt birds in ſinging; which, he thinks may be inferred from the long continuance of ſang between the breathings 
of a canary bird. On tying the trachea of a cock, the animal breathed „ a canula introduced into his belly; another throu 


the os humeri, when cut acroſe; and a hawk through the os femoris. In al 


theſe caſes the animals ſoon died. In the firſt, the 


doctor aſcribes the death to an inflammation of the bowels; but in the laſt, he owns it was owing to difficult breathing: 
took place, however, was ſufficient to ſhow that the animals really did breathe through the bone. 
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IV. 
al their abdomen With air, and expanding their tail, they 
come to make the poſterior part of their bodies con- 
ſiderably higher ; and thus they fly with their bodies 
ntar in an horizontal ſituation. Hence we find, that 
if their necks are kept from being ſtretched out, or if you 
cut away their tails, they become incapable of flying any 
conſiderable way. The largeneſs of the wings in dif- 
ferent fowls varies, according to. the occaſions of the 
creature. Thus birds of prey, who muſt fly a conſi- 
derable way to provide their food, have large ſtrong 
wings ; whereas domeſtic birds, who find their nou- 
rihment almoſt every where, have very ſhort and but 
ſmall wings. The beſt account of the manner of pro- 
greſſion ot fowls, is given by Alfonſus Borellus in his 
treatiſe De motu animalium ; and in the“ Religious 
Philoſopher” we have Borelli's doctrine ſtript pretty 
much of its mathematical form. The pofterior extre- 
mities are ſo ſituated as to make us at firſt think they 
would be in continual hazard of falling down forwards 
when they walk; but this is prevented by their hold- 
ing up their heads and necks; and when they have 
occaſion for climbing up a ſteep place, they ſtretch out 
their head and necks forwards. Thus we may ob- 
ſerve a gooſe, entering a barn-door, where generally 
there is an aſcending ſtep, to ſtretch out its neck, 
which before was raiſed, and incline its body for- 
wards; this is laughed at by the common people, 
who aſcribe it to a piece of folly in the gooſe, as 
if afraid of knocking its head againſt the top of the 
door. 
Carnivorous animals are provided with ſtrong crook- 
ed claws for the catching their prey ; water-fowls ule 
them for ſwimming ; and principally for this purpoſe 
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them ; for their toes are naturally drawn together or 
bended when the foot is bended ; this perhaps pro- 
ceeds from the tendons of the toes paſſing over in 
them what is analogous to our heels, and when the 
foot is bended muſt conſequently be much ſtretched ; 


Whyn have a ſtrong firm membrane interpoſed betwixt the 
placed toes. There is a beautiful mechaniſm to be obſerved 
the mil in the toes of fowls, which is of conſiderable uſe to 
of the 


and ſince they are inſerted into the toes, mult of ne- 
ceſſity bend them when the foot is bended ; and when 
the foot is extended, the flexors of the toes are again 
f relaxed, and they therefore expanded. This is of 


great uſe to water-fowls ; for had there been no ſuch 


f contrivance as this, they muſt have loſt as much time 
it when they pulled their legs in, as they had gained by 
9 the former ſtroke ; but as the parts are now framed, 
91 Whenever the creature draws in its foot, the toes are 

at the ſame time bended and contracted into leſs ſpace; 
nd ſo that the reſiſtance made againſt the water is not 
ng near i preat as before : on the contrary, when they 
he ltretch their foot their toes are extended, the mem- 
has brane betwixt them expanded, and conſequently a 

greater reſiſtance made to the water. Again, ſuch 
os owls as live moſtly in the air, or have occaſion to 
=» ſuſtain themſelves on branches of trees in windy Wea- 

ther, and even in the night-time when aſleep, while 
bays al their muſcles are ſuppoſed to be in a ſtate of re- 
heir ation; ſuch have no more to do but lean down the 
Ae _ of their bodies, and their toes continue bended 
auch * out any muſcles being in action; and whenever 
, the would diſentangle themſelves, they raiſe up their 
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bodies, by which their foot, and conſequently their 
toes, are extended. 104 | 

Carnivorous fowls have their beaks long, ſharp and The variety | 
crooked; the domeſtic fowls, fuch as the hen kind, oo _ | 
c. have ſtrong ſhort beaks, commodiouſly fitted to — 8 ; : | 
dig up and break their food; the water-fowls again . | 
have long or very broad ſcoop-like beaks, which is 
molt convenient for them: The ſternum of fowls is 
much larger proportionally than the human, and has 
a ridge riſing; in its middle for the more commodious | 
origin of the muſcles that move the wings. It is alſo | 
leſs moveable than ours; for had it been very move- 
able, a great deal of the force employed for moving 
the wings would at every contraction of the muſcles 
have been loſt, or elſe ſome other muſcles muſt have 
come in play to keep firm the ſternum ; but this ad- 
ditional weight would have been inconvenient for 
the ir progreſſion. 

What other things are moſt remarkable in the ſtrue- 
ture of the ſeveral viſcera, we ſhall conſider in that 
common domeſtic animal, the cock or hen, and after- 
wards obſerve the difference of their viſcera chylo- 
poietica from a carniyorous fowl. 


Char. V. The Anatomy of a Cock. 105 


Tu eſophagus of this creature runs down its neck Ocſopha- 
ſomewhat inclined to the right-ſide, and terminates = : 
in a pretty large membranous ſac, which is the inglu- ©5715 
vies or crop where the food is macerated and diffol- 
ved by a liquor, ſeparated by the glands which are 
eaſily obſerved every where on the external ſurface 
of this bag. The effect of this maceration may be 
very well obſerved in pigeons, who are ſometimes in 
danger of being ſuffucated by the peaſe, &c. they feed 
upon, ſwelling to ſuch an immenſe bulk in their in- 
gluvies, that they can neither get upwards nor down- 
wards, If it be a favourite fowl, it might be pre- 
ſerved by opening the ſac, taking out the peaſe and 
ſewing up the wound. 106 

The food getting out of this ſac, goes down by the Ventriculus 
remaining part of the eſophagus into the ventriculus fuccenturi- 
ſuccenturiatus or infundibulum peyeri, which is a con- + <a 
tinuation of the gullet with more numerous glands, lum. 
which ſeparate a liquor to dilute the food ſtill more, 
which at length gets into the true ſtomach or gizzard, 
which conſiſts of two very ſtrong muſcles covered ex- 
ternally with a tendinous aponeuroſis, and lined on 
the inſide by a very thick firm membrane, which we 
evidently diſcover to be a production of the cuticula. 

This might have been proved in ſome meaſure @ pric- 

ri, from taking notice that this membrane, which in 

chicks is only a thin ſlight pellicle, by degrees turns 

thicker and ſtronger, the more attrition it ſuffers : but 

there is no other animal ſubſtance, ſo far as we know, 

which grows more hard and thick by being ſubjected 107 
to attrition, excepting the cuticula, Hence may be Epidermis 
drawn ſome kind of proof of what hath been affirmed inveſts the 
concerning the tunica villoſa of the ſtomach, and in- 3 E 
teſtines in the human body, viz. that it was only a 382 
continuation of epidermis. Nay, all the hollow parts yities and 
of the body, even arteries, veins, &c. ſeem to be line d veſſels of 
with a production of this membrane or one analogous the human 
to it. The uſe of this internal coat of the ſtomach of body. 
fowls is to defend the more tender parts of that viſcus 


from 
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from the hard prains and little ſtones thoſe creatures 
take down. 

The digeſtion of theſe animals is performed, partly 
at leaſt, by attrition, as 1s evinced by many experi- 
ments. We ſee them daily take down conſiderable 
numbers of the moſt ſolid rugged little flints they find, 
and theſe can ſerve for no other purpoſe than to help 
the trituration of their aliments. After theſe pebbles 
by becoming ſmooth are unfit for this office, they are 
thrown up by the mouth ; hence fowls that are long 
confined, though never ſo well fed, turn lean for want 
of theſe ſtones to help their digeſtion ; but this was 
put beyond all diſpute by Mr Tauvry, who gave a 
ſpecies of mctal to an oftrich, convex on one ſide, 
and concave on the other, but carved on both ; and 
opening the creature's body ſome time after, it was 
found that the carving on the convex ſide was all ob- 
literated, while the engraved character remained the 
ſame as before on the concave fide which was not 
ſubjected to the ſtomach's preſſure ; which could not 
have happened had digeſtion been performed by a 
menſtruum, or any other way whatloever ; but may 
be eaſily ſolved by allowing a ſimple mechanical preſ- 

108 ſure to take place. 

Duodenum. The duodenum begins pretty near the ſame place, 
at which the œſophagus enters; yet notwithſtanding 
the vicinity of theſe two tubes, the aliments are in 
no danger of getting out before they are perfectly di- 
geſted, by realon of a protuberance or ſeptum me- 
dium betwixt the orifices; and in thoſe creatures Wo 
have ſuch a ſtrong muſcular ſtomach, it is a matter of 
great indifference, whether the entry of the œſopha- 
gus or pylorus be higheſt, provided that the entry of 
the œſophagus does not allow the food to regurgitate, 
ſince the force of the ſtomach can eaſily protrude it 
towards the duodenum. This gut is moſtly in the 

109 right ſide, and hangs pendulous in their abdomen, ha- 

Ductus ving its two extremities fixed to the liver. The duc- 

Choledo- tus communis choledochus enters near its termination, 

ch. where it mounts up again to be fixed to the liver; 
and leſt, by the contraction of the inteſtines, the bile 
ſhould paſs over without being intimately blended 
with the chyle, that duct enters downwards contrary 
to the courſe of the food, and contrary to what is ob- 
ſerved in any of the animals we have mentioned yet. 
But ſtill the general intention is kept in view, in allow- 
ing theſe juices the faireſt chance of being intimately 

110 blended with the food. 

Inteſtina The ſmall guts are proportionally larger than thoſe 

teuuia. of carnivorous birds, for the general cauſe already aſ- 
ſigned. At the end of the ilium they have two large 
inteſtina cæca, one on each ſide, which ſerve as re- 
ſer voirs to the fæces; which after ſome remora there 
regurgitate into what ſoon becomes the rectum, Which, 
together with the excretories of urine, and organs of 
generation, empties itſelf into the common cloaca. 
The ſmall inteſtines are connected by a long looſe 
meſentery, which has little or no fat accompanying 
the blood veſſels, there being no hazard of the blood's 

being ſtopped. There are no lacteal veſſels, glandu- 
le vagæ or pancreas aſſellii to be obſerved here. The 
meſeraic veins are proportionally very large, if you 
either compare them with the correſponding arteries, 
or conſider them with reſpect to the guts themſelves. 


VE ANATOMY, 
The want of lacteals, &c. is ſupplied by theſe veins, 
As a proof of thele having a communication with the Ladd 


guts, in larger fowls the guts can be diſtended by fels, ho 
blowing in at the meſeraic vein ; and from this differ. ſuppliel 


ence of ſtructure, the ule of the glandulz vagæ, &c, 
can eaſily be aſſigned, viz. the chyle in theſe animals 
that have lacteals, being to be mixed with the blood Their « 
in a conſiderable quantity at a time, leſt its particles other * t 
ſhould attract one another too ſtrongly, and o hinder mak. t 
this mixture; it was therefore neceſlary it ſhould be {1 
well diluted by the humores inquilini, which bear a 0! 
very great proportion to the quantity of pure chyle; qt 
ſince the lymph from the inferior extremities, abdo- al 
minal viſcera, neck, Cc. are poured into it. Here ar 
there was no hazard of any ſuch inconveniency by the N 
chyle being mixed with the blood in ſmall proportion te 
from the immenſe number of the ſmall extremities of * 
the meſeraic veins. 113 if 
The pancreas in the creature lies betwixt the two Pancrez in 
folds of the duodenum, and fends two or three ducts Za! 
into this gut pretty near the biliary. 1 the 
The ſpleen is here of a round globular figure, ſitua- The fl Th 
ted between the liver and ſtomach, and betwixt theſe fide 
and the back-bone it enjoys the ſame properties as in gre 
other animals, viz. large blood-veſlels, Cc. All its | the 
blood is ſent into the vena portarum, and has a per- the 
petual conquaſſation. It has no excretory as far as 1 as f 
we know. Their liver is divided into two equal Lie eve 
lobes by a pellucid membrane, running according to pro 
the length of their body; and hence we may ob- cacl 
ſerve, that it is not proper to that bowel to lie on the I: 
right - ſide, which is ſtill more confirmed by what we noth 
oblerve in fiſhes, where it almoſt lies in the leſt-ſide. 1 card 
The ſhape of their gall-bladder is not much differ- Vela But 
ent from that of quadrupeds, but is thought to be 1 divic 
longer in proportion to the ſize of the animal, and is conn 
farther removed from the liver; though in fiſhes it is and 1 
{till further removed, not being at all contiguous; is an; 
and in them the ductus hepaticus and cyſticus do not T. 
unite till juſt at the entry into the gut. In thele ani- of th, 
mals, viz. fiſhes, there ſeems to be no way of the iſh co 
bile getting into the gall-bladder but by regurgitation. Vas d 
The principal difference to be remarked in their mon « 
heart, is the want of the valvulæ tricuſpedes, and peculj 
their place being ſupplied by one fleſhy flap. | This 
The lungs are not looſe within the cavity of the Puln by ſor 
thorax, but fixed to the bone all the way; neither tes 


are they divided into lobes, as in thoſe animals that 2 
have a large motion in their ſpine. They are to 
red ſpongy bodies covered with a membrane that 1s 
pervious, and communicates with the large velicles of 
air bags that are diſperſed over their whole abdomen, || 
which veſicles ſerve two very conſiderable uſes ; tbe. 
one is to render their bodies ſpecifically light, Wh" 4 
they have a mind to aſcend and buoy themſelves 1 
when flying, by diſtending their lungs with air, am 
alſo ſtraiten their trachea arteria and fo return the a. 1 
Secondly, tbey ſupply the place of a muſcular — 
phragm and ſtrong abdominal muſcles ; producing the 1, 
ſame effects on the ſeveral contained viſcera, as the" f 
muſcles would have done without the inconvenient) 
of their additional weight; and conducing as much 
the excluſion of the egg and feces. 
The trachea artcria, near where it divides 


[ 


a T 
is ver) 
much 


ap. V. 
f much contracted, and their voice is principally OW » 
ing to this coarction. If you liſten attentively to a 
cock crowing, you Will be ſenſible that the noiſe 
does not proceed from their throat, but deeper ; nay 
this very pipe, when taken out of their body and 
cut off a little, after its diviſion, and blown into, will 
make a ſqueaking noiſe, ſomething like the voice of 
theſe creatures. On each fide, a little higher than 
this contraction, there is a muſcle ariſing from their 
ſternum, which dilates the trachea. The cartilages 
of which the pipe is compoſed in this animal, go 
quite round it ; whereas in men and quadrupeds, they 
are diſcontinued for about one-fourth on the back-part, 
and the intermediate ſpace filled up by a membrane. 
Neither is the trachea ſo firmly attached to their ver- 
tebræ as in the other creatures we have examined. 
This ſtructure we ſhall find of great ſervice to them, 
if we conſider, that had the ſame ſtructure obtained 
in them as in us, their breath would have been in ha- 
zard of being ſtopped at every flexion or twiſting of 
their neck, which they are frequently obhged to. 
This we may be ſenſible of by bending our necks con- 
ſiderably on one ſide, upon which we ſhall find a 
great ſtraitneſs and difficulty of breathing; whereas 
their trachea is better fitted for following the flexions of 
the neck by its looſe connection to the vertebræ: and 
as from the ſtructure of the trachea it cannot yield to 
every cauſe diſtending the eſophagus as in us, it was 
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each other, which we accordingly find they are. 
In place of a muſcular diaphragm, this creature has 
nothing but a thin membrane connected to the peri- 


1 cardium, which ſeparates the thorax and abdomen. 


r- Velic But beſides this, the whole abdomen and thorax are 
e divided by a longitudinal membrane or mediaſtinum 
is connected to the lungs, pericardium, liver, ſtomach, 
is and tothe fat lying over their ſtomach and guts, which 
$3 is 38 to an omentum, and ſupplies its place. 
Ot The kidneys lie in the hollow, excavated in the fide 
ni- of the back · bone, from which there is ſent out a blue- 
the in coloured canal, running along by the ſide of the 
on. vas deferens, and terminates directly into the com- 
ei mon cloaca. This is the ureter, which opens by a 
and peculiar aperture of its own, and not at the penis, 
| This creature having no veſica urinaria, it was thought 
at * by ſome they never paſſed any urine, but that it went 
er 


to the nouriſhment of the feathers, but this is falſe; 


chat , for that whitiſh ſubſtance that you ſee their greeniſh 

two fzces covered with, and which turns afterwards chal- 

at 1 ky, is their urine. Let us next conſider the organs 

s ON of generation of both ſexes, and firſt thoſe of the male. 

= + E The teſticles are ſituated one on each ſide of the 
1 


the back. bone, and are proportionally very large, to the 
Teature's bulk. From theſe run out the vaſa ſemi- 


's UP nitera, at firſt ſtreight, but after they recede farther 
and from the body of the teſticle, they acquire an undu- 
ear, ated or convoluted form, as the epididymis in man. 

wt Theſt convolutions partly ſupply the want of veſicu- 
9 ho# ? ſeminales, their coition being at the ſame time ve- 
bete gle ty ſhort; theſe terminate in the penis, of which this 
we _ feature has two, one on each fide of the common 
u 


Cloaca pointing directly outwards, and are very ſmall 
ind very ſhort, hardly fo big as a millet ſeed ; whence 


"ey have eſcaped the notice of anatomiſts, who have 
Vor. III. 


is very ,, 
muc 


proper they ſhould be placed at a greater diſtance from 
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often denied their exiſtence, This is what is chiefly 
remarkable in the organs of the male, 

The racemus vitellorum being analogous to the 0- 
varia in the human ſubject, are attached by a proper 
membrane to the back-bone. This is very fine and 
thin, and continued down to the uterus. Its orifice 
is averſe with reſpect to the ovaria, yet notwith- 
ſtanding, by the force of the orgaſmus venereus, it 
turns round and graſps the vitellus, which, in its pa- 
{ſage through this duct called the infundibulum, re- 
ceives a thick gelatinous liquor, ſecreted by certain 
glands. This, with what it receives in the uterus, 
compole the white of the egg. By this tube then it 
is carried into the uterus. 

The uterus is a large bag, placed at the end of the 
infundibulum, full of wrinkles on its inſide ; here the 
egg is completed, receiving its laſt involucrum, and 
the ſhell is at laſt puſhed out at an opening in the ſide 
of the common cloaca. From the teſtes in the male 
being ſo very large, in proportion to the body of the 
creature, there muſt neceſſarily be a great quantity of 
{ſemen ſecerned; hence the animal is ſalacious, and 
becomes capable of impregnating ſo many females. 
The want of the veſiculæ ſeminales is in ſome mea- 
ſure ſupplied by the convolutions of the vaſa deferen- 
tia, and by the ſmall diſtance betwixt the ſecerning 
and excretory organs. The two penes contribute 
alſo very much to their ſhort coition, at which time 
the opening of the uterus into the cloaca is very much 
dilated, that the effect of the ſemen on the vitelli may 
be the greater. 

A hen will of herſelf indeed lay eggs, but theſe are 
not impregnated, and yet appear entirely complete, 
except that the ſmall black ſpot, which comes after- 
wards to be the rudiments of the chick, is not here to 
be obſerved. After having obſerved the contents of 
the abdomen and thorax, we next proceed to exa- 
mine the parts about the neck and head. 

Theſe creatures, as was obſerved of fowls in gene- 
ral, have no teeth, which would have been needlels, 
as they ſwallow their food intire ; but their tongue is 
made pretty firm, leſt it ſhould be hurt by the ſharp 
points of the grain they ſeed on. It is of a triangular 
figure and pointed before ; and as by the depending 
poſture, their meat is in hazard of falling out of their 
mourhs, to prevent this, there are ſeveral ſmall point- 
ed papillæ ſtanding out upon their tongue and palate, 


with their points inclined backwards, allowing an ea- 


ſy paſſage to the food, but hindering its return. 

We have here no velum palatinum, uvula, or epi- 
glottis, and in place of two large holes opening into 
the noſe, there is only a long narrow rima ſupplied 
with pretty ſtrong muſcles, aud ſuch another ſupplies 
the place of a glottis. The creature has a power of 
ſhatting both at pleaſure ; and the nature of their food 
ſeems not only to exempt them from the hazard of its 
getting into the noſe or trachea, bur its ſharp points 
would hurt an uvula or epiglottis, if they had any. 
Hence we ſee with what difficulty they ſwallow dough 
or other ſort of food that can be eaſily moulded into 
any form. 

Their cranium is more cellular and cavernous than 
ours, by this means their heads are liglu, yer ſtrong 
enough to reſiſt external injuries; for the enlarging 
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the diameter of bones contributes to their ſtrength. 

By this cavernous cranium the organ of ſmelling is 
conſiderably enlarged; and further, ſinging birds, as 

is obſerved by Mr Ray and Mr Derham, have this 
cavernous ſti ucture of the brain ſtill more obſervable; 

and we are told that the cavity of the tympanum 
communicates with the cells; but this ſeems rather 
founded on theory than matter of fact. Their brain 

is covered with the common membranes, but its ex- 
ternal ſurface is not formed into ſo many gyræ or con- 
volutions as ours. Its anterior part is quite ſolid, of 

a cineritious colour, and ſo far has a reſemblance of 

the corpora ſtriata, as to give riſe to the olfactory 
nerves. The whole of it appears to us as imperfect, 

and we can ſcarce determine whether there be any 

thing analogous to a third or fourth ventricle ; neither 

the corpus calloſum, fornix, nates, or teſtes, &c. can be 
oblerved here ; which parts therefore cannot be ima- 

ined as abſolutely neceſſary for the functions of lite, 

ſince we find theſe creatures perform them ſufficient- 

ly well. We may perhaps think theſe ſerve a parti- 

cular uſe in man, who is a rational creature, but then 
quadrupeds enjoy them in common with man. Theſe 
protuberances, &c. ſeem rather to depend on the dif- 

ferent diſpoſition of the ſeveral parts, being variouſly 
connected, and meeting in different directions in dif- 
ferent places, than their being abſolutely neceſſary for 

any particular uſe ; and the uſes that have been aſ- 
ſigned to different parts of the brain by authors, ſeem 

129 to have no foundation but in the author's fancy. 
The organ Their organ of ſmelling is very large and well pro- 
of ſmell- vided with nerves; hence they have this ſenſation 
ing. very acute. Ravens and other birds of prey give a 
ſure proof of this by their being able to find out their 
prey though concealed from their ſight, and at a con- 
ſiderable diſtance. 

Thoſe birds that grope for their food in the waters, 
mud, Cc. have large nerves which run quite to the 
end of their bills, by which they find out and diſtin- 

130 guiſh their food, 

Eye. The anterior part of their eyes (inſtead of having 
the ſclerotic coat continued, ſo as to make near a 
ſphere as in us) turns all of a ſudden flat ; fo that here 
the ſclerotic makes but half a ſphere ; and the cor- 
nea riſes up afterwards, being a portion of a very 
{mall and diſtin ſphere ; fo that in theſe creatures 
there is a much greater difference betwixt the ſclero- 
tic and cornea than in us. Hence their eyes do not 
jnt out of their heads as in man and quadrupeds. As 
moſt of theſe creatures are continually employed in 
hedges and thickets, therefore that their eyes might 
be ſecured from theſe injuries, as well as from too 
much light when fl ing in the face of the ſun, there 
is a very elegant mechaniſm in their eyes, which 1s a 
membrane riſing from the internal canthus of the eye, 
which at plealure, like a curtain, can be made to co- 
ver the whole eye, and this by means of a proper 
muſcle that riſes from the ſclerotic coat and pafhn 
round the optic nerves runs through the muſculus oculi 
attollens (by which however the optic nerves are not 
compreſſed) and palpebra to be inſerted into the edge 
of this membrane. Whenever this muſcle ceaſes to 
act, the membrane by its own c<laſticity again dilco- 
vers the cye. This covering is neither pellucid nor 
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opaque, both which would have been equally ineonve- 
nient, but being ſomewhat tranſparent, allows as man 
rays to enter as to make any object juſt viſible, and is 
ſufficient to direct them in their progreffion. By means 
of this membrane ir is that the eagle is faid to look at 
the ſun, Quadrupeds, as we mentioned before, have a 
membrana nictitans; but then it only can cover that part 
of the eye which is never covered by their eye-lids, 
Be ſides, all fowls have another partieularity, whoſe Boy 
uſe is not ſo well underſtood; and that is a pretty long noir, 
black triangular purſe riſing from the bottom of their «{ 
eye juſt at the entry of the optic nerve, and ſtretched **" 
out into their vitreous humour, and one would ima- 
gine it gave ſome threads to the cryſtallize. To this 
the French (who probably were the firſt who took 
notice of it in their diſſections before the Royal Aca- 
demy) give the name of borrſe noire. This may pol- 
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fibly ſerve to ſuffocate fome of the rays of light, that ther 
they may ſee objects more diſtinctly without hurting and 
their eyes. It has a connection with the vitreous, the 
and ſeems to be joined alſo to the cryſtalline humour, ence 
If we ſuppoſe it to have a power of contraction, have 


(which may be as well allowed as that of the iris) it 
may ſo alter the poſition of the vitreous and cryſtal. 


line humours, that the rays from any body may not 18 
fall perpendicularly upon the cryſtalline ; and this have 
ſeems to be neceſſary in them, ſince they cannot diffe 
change the figure of the anterior part of their eye ſo quad 
much as we can do ; and as this animal is expoſed have 
often to too great a number of rays of light, ſo they > Whic 
having no tapetum, have the bottom of their eye = 
wholly black on the retina ; and in conſequence of this b very 
fowls ſee very ill in the dark. num 
They have no external ear, but in place thereof a Org houſ, 
tuft of very fine feathers covering the meatus audito- bean the! 
rius, which eaſily allow the rays of ſound to pals In th 
them, and likewiſe prevent duſt, or any infect from ing, rior 
getting in. An external] ear would have been incon- * fowl: 
venient in their paſſing through thickets and in flying, 100 ent v 
&c. A liquor is ſeparated in the external part of the „ this 1 
ear or meatus auditorins to Jubricate the paſſage, and I air ly co 
further prevent the entrance of any inſects, c. The & necte 
membrana tympani is convex externally, and no mul- a tail 
cles are fixed to the bones of their ear, which are able 
rather of a cartilaginous conſiſtence ; any tremulous mule] 
motions impreſſed on the air are communicated in tails ; 
theſe creatures, merely by the ſpring and claſticity of when 
theſe bones; ſo probably the membrane is not fo di. again 
{tended as in the human ear, where this is done by lo by 
muſcles. The cochlea and ſemicircular canals are their 
very diſtinct and eaſily prepared. | ſame 
| at its 
Cnare. VI. The Anatomy of a carnivorous Fou!. ſuper 
WE come next to the birds of prey, and for an ex- linde 
ample thall take a ſtenhill. The principal difference Woulc 


to be obſerved in them, is in their chylopoietic vil- men 1 
cera, which may be accounted for from their different back, 
way of life, | inclin- 


Immediately under their clavicles, you will obſerve luz away 
the œſophagus expanded into their ingluvies, which we hz 
is proportionally leſs than in the granivorous kind, relli 
ſince their food does not ſwell ſo much by maceratich It 
and for the ſame reaſon there is a leſs quantity of 3 nothi 


menſtruum to be found here. their 
They 


ap, p. VII. 
* fully ſtored with glands, ſituated immediately above 
ri their ſtomach, which we ſee here is evidently mem- 
branous, otherwiſe than in the granivorous, kind; and 
this difference, which is almoſt the only one we ſhall 
ind betwixt the two different ſpecies of fowls, is ea- 
fily accounted for from the nature of their food, which 
requires lels attrition, being eaſter of digeſtion than 
that of the other kind; nevertheleſs it {ſeems requi- 
ſite it ſhould be ſtronger than the human, to compen- 
ſate the want of abdominal mulcles, which are here 


yery thin. 


Tue {ame mechaniſm obtains in this creature's duo- 

denum, that we have hitherto obſerved. As being a 
carnivorous animal, its guts are proportionally ſhorter 
than thoſe of the granivorous kind, for the reaſon firſt 
given, viz. its food being more hable to corrupt, 
therefore not proper to be long detained in the body, 
and for that reaſon it has no inteſtina cæca, of which 
the other ſpecies of fowls have a pair. The differ- 
ence in their wings, backs, and claws are obvious, and 
have been already in ſome mcaſure obſerved, 


Cn ar. VII. The Anatomy of Fiſhes. 


AQuEous animals are generally divided into ſuchſas 
have lungs, and ſuch as want them. The firſt ſpecies 
differ very inconſiderably from an ox or any other 
quadruped, and are not eaſily procured ; ſo that all we 
have to ſay on fiſhes, ſhall be taken from that ſpecies, 
8 which is not provided with reſpiratory organs. 
„ Of theſe we may firſt obſerve, that they have a 
þto very ſtrong thick cuticle compoled evidently of a great 
number of ſcales laid one on another like the tiles of 
houſes ; this amony other arguments ſerves to prove 
the human epidermis to be of a ſquamous ſtructure. 
In the next place theſe creatures have neither ante- 
ing, rior nor poſterior extremities, as quadrupeds and 
towls: for their progreſſion is performed in a differ- 
lags ent way from either of theſe ſpecies of animals; for 
this purpoſe they are provided with machines proper- 
ir ly conſiſting of a great number of elaſtic beams, con- 
© nected to one another by firm membranes, and with 
a tail of the ſame texture; their ſpine is very move- 
able towards the poſterior part, and the {ſtrongeſt 
mulcles of their bodies are inſerted there. Their 
tails are ſo framed as to contract to a narrow ſpace 
when drawn together to either ſide, and to expand 
again when drawn to a ſtreight line with their bodies, 
ſo by the aſſiſtance of this broad tail, and the fins on 
their ſides, they make their progreſſion much in the 
ſame Way as a boat with oars on its ſides and rudder 
at its ſtern, The perpendicular fins ſituated on the 
uperior part of their body keep them in equilibrium, 
lundering the belly from turning uppermoſt, which it 
Would readily do, becauſe of the air bag in the abdo- 
men rendering their belly ſpecifically lighter than their 
back, vut by the reſiſtance theſe fins meet with when 
inclined to cither ſide, they are kept with their backs 
always uppermoſt. The beſt account of this matter 
ve have in the treatiſe before mentioned, viz. Be- 
relli de motu Animalium, Part I. chap. 23. 
[t may be next obſerved, that theſe creatures have 
ng that can be called a neck, ſeeing they ſeek 
ir ſood in an horizontal way, and can move their bo- 
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They have alſo a ventriculus ſuccenturiatus plenti- 
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dies either upwards or downwards as they have oc” 
cation by the contraction or dilatation of their air bag 
a long neck, as it would hinder their progreſſion, 
We be very diſadvantageous in the element they 
ive in. 

The abdomen is covered on the inferior part with 
a black · coloured thin membrane reſembling our peri- 
toneum. It is divided from the thorax by a thin mem- 
branous partition, which has no muſcular appearance ; 
ſo that we have now ſeen two different forts of ani- 
mals that have no muſcular diaphragm. 

Theſe creatures are not provided with teeth pro- 
per for breaking their aliment into ſmaller morſels; as 
the food they ule is generally ſmall fiſhes or other ani- 
mals that need no trituration in the mouth, but ſpon- 
taneouſly corrupt, and gradually diſſolve into a liquid 
chyle. Their teeth ſerve to graſp their prey and hin- 
der the creatures they have once catched from eſca- 
ping again. For the ſame purpole the internal carti- 
laginous baſis of the bronchi, and the two round bo- 
dies ſituated in the poſterior part of the jaws, have a 
great number of tenter-hooks fixed into them in ſuch 
a manner, as that any thing can eaſily get down, but 
is hindered to get backwards. The water that is ne- 
ceſſarily taken in along with their food in too great 
quantities to be received into their jaws in deglutition, 
pailes betwixt the interſtices of the bronchi, and the 
flap that covers them. The compreſſion of the water 
on the bronchi is of conſiderable uſe to the creature, 
as we ſhall explain by and by. 141 

The oeſophagus in theſe creatures is very ſhort, and Digeſtion 
ſcarcely diſtinguiſhed from their ſtomach, ſeeing their performed 
food lies almoſt equally in both. The ſtomach is of an = * 
oblong figure. There are commonly found {mall filhes un oY 
in the ſtomach of large ones, {till retaining their na- N 
tural form, but when touched they melt down into a 
jelly. From this and the great quantity of liquors 
poured into their ſtomachs, we may conclude that di- 
geſtion is ſolely brought about in them, by the diſſol- 
ving power of a menſtruum, and that no trituration 
happens here. 142 

The guts in theſe animals are very ſhort, making Inteſtina. 
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only three turns, the laſt of which ends in the com- 


mon cloaca for the faces, urine and ſemen, ſituated 
about the middle of the inferior part of their bodies. 143 
What we call the pancreas, is by ſome named the pþ,,..c.s. 
inteſlinula caca. It conſiſts of a very great number 
of ſmall threads, like ſo many little worms, which all 
terminate at laſt in two larger canals, that open into 
the firſt gut, and pour into it a viſcous liquor, much 
about the place where the biliary ducts enter. Their 
inteſtines are connected to the back-bone by a mem- 
brane analogous to a myſentery. No lacteals have 
been yet obſerved, and it is probable, their aliment is 
taken in by the meſeraic veins. f 
Their liver is very large, of a whitiſh colour, and 
lies almoſt in the left- ſide wholly, and contains a great 
deal of fat. 144 
The gall-bladder is ſituated a conſiderable way Liver, gall. 
from the liver, and ſends out a canal, the cyſtic duct, bladder, 
which joins with the hepatic duct juſt at the entry into and their 
the gut; ſome fibres are ſtretched from the liver to ws: 
the gall-bladder, but none have hitherto diſcovered 
any cavity in theſe cords; ſo that in this animal it 
12 8 2 Nould 
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ſhould ſeem impoſſible that the bile can be carried in- 
to the gall-bladder in the ordinary way, and conſe- 
2 muſt either be ſecerned on the ſides of that 
ac, or regurgitate into it from the canalis choledo- 
chus. | 

The ſpleen is placed near the back-bone, and at a 
place where it is ſubjected to an alternate preſſure from 
the conſtriction and dilatation of the air-bag, which 
is ſituated in the neighbourhood, Since in all animals, 
we find the ſpleen attached to ſomewhat that may 
give it a conquaſſation, as in the human ſubject and 
quadrupeds, it is contiguous to the diaphragin; in fowls 
it is placed betwixt the back-bone, the liver and ſto. 
mach; in fiſhes it lies on the ſaccus ærius; and ſince we 
find it ſo well ſerved with blood-veſlels, and all its 
blood returning into the liver, we muſt not conclude 
the ſpleen to be an inutile pondus, only to ſerve as a 
balance to the animal pro equilibrio, but particularly 
deſigned for preparing the blood to the liver. 

The only organs of generation in this animal are 
two menſtruous bags ſituated in the abdomen unitin 
near the podex. Theſe in the male are filled with a 
whitiſh firm ſubſtance called the πνut, and in the fe- 
male with an infinite number of little ova cluſtered to- 
gether, of a reddiſh yellow colour called the r9e. Both 
theſe at ſpawning time we find very much diſtended ; 
whereas, at another time, the male organs can ſcarce 
be diſtinguiſhed from the female, nor is there any pro- 
per inſtrument in the male for throwing the ſeed in- 
to the organs of the female, as in other creatures. We 


| thall not take upon us to determine the way whereby 
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the female ſperm is impregnated ; but we find, that the 
ſpawn of frogs conſiſts in the ſmall ſpecks wrapt up in 
a whitifh glutinous liquor; theſe ſpecks are the rudi- 
iments of the young frogs, which are nouriſhed in that 
liquor, till they are able to go in ſearch of their food. 
in the ſame way the ova of fiſhes are thrown out and 
depoſited in the ſand, the male being for the moſt 
part ready to impregnate them, and they are incuba- 
ted by the heat of the ſun. It is curious enough to re- 
mark with what care they ſeek for a proper place 
to depoſite their ova, by ſwimming to the ſhallow, 
where they can better enjoy the ſun's rays, and ſhun 


the large jaws of other tiſhes. The river fiſhes again 


ſpawn in ſome creek, free from the hazard of the im- 
petuous ſtream. But whether this mixture be brought 
about in fiſhes, by a ſimple application of the genitals 
to each other; or if both of them throw out their li- 
quors at the ſame time in one place, and thus bring 
about the deſired mixture, is not eaſy to determine; 
the latter ſeems moſt probable. Theſe creatures are 
ſo thy that we cannot poſſibly get to obſerve their 
way of copulation, and are conſequently but little ac- 
quainted with their natural hiſtory, 

After raiſing up the black peritoneum, there comes 
in view an oblong white membranons bag, in which 
there is nothing contained but air. This is the ſwim- 
ming- bladder: it lies cloſe to the back-bone, and has 
a pretty ſtrong muſcular coat, whereby it can contract 
itſelf. By contracting this bay, they can make the 
muſcles ſpecifically heavier than water and ſo readily 
fall to the bottom; whereas the muſcular fibres cea- 
ſing to act, they become ſpecifically lighter than wa- 
ter and ſo ſwim above. According to the different 


degrees of contraction and dilatation of this bladder, 


Their organ of ſmelling is large, and they have * 191 


power of contracting and dilating the entry into 2 


| Chap, | Chap. V 


they can keep higher or lower in the water at plea. 1 
ſure. Hence flounders, ſoles, raia, and ſuch other tl 
fiſhes as want this fac, are found always groveling at v 
the bottom of the water: it is owing to this that dead n 
fiſnes (unleſs this membrane has been previouſly broke) th 
are found ſwimming a-top, the muſcular fibres then in 
cealing to act, and that with their bellies uppermoſt ; fr 
for the back-bone cannot yield, and the diſtended fac a 
is protruded into the abdomen, and the back is con- th 
ſequently heavieſt at its upper part according to their w 
poſture. There is here placed a glandular ſubſtance "i 
containing a good quantity of red blood, and all the ta 
red in their body is contiguous to this air bag, excep- it, 
ting the guts. From the anterior part of the bag, go ih 
ont two proceſſes or appendices, which, according to 1 ta 
the gentlemen of the French academy, terminate in 15 * e) 
their fauces: but there is great reaſon to ſuſpect — | 
: peèt that munic ca 
their experiments were inaccurately made; and that with th Pa 
there is here, as in ſome places of the human body, an Vente m 
aer inſitus. | | be 
At the ſuperior part of this bag there are other red va ce 
coloured bodies, of a glandular nature, which are con- fica Ur thi 
nected with the kidneys. From them the ureters go fi be 
down to their inſertion in the veſica urinaria, which Urrü ' Pr 
lies in the lower part of the abdomen, and the urethra Optic 
is there produced, which terminates in the podex. eres. ed 
Theſe laſt mentioned parts have not hitherto been th 
obſerved in ſome ſpecies of fiſhes, whence authors too ot] 
haſtily denied them in all. Theſe creatures have a 15 the 
membranous diaphragm which forms a ſac, in which Di. b ly 
the heart is contained. It is very tenſe, and almoſt range cry- 
perpendicular to the vertebræ. f mb 
The heart is of a triangular form with its baſe Tbele co 
downwards, and its apex uppermoſt, which ſituation h., 4d an 
it has becauſe of the branchiz. It has but one auricle — th; 
and one ventricle, becauſe they want lungs ; and one ice thi 
great artery. The ſize of the auricle and ventricle at 
are much the ſame ; the artery ſends out numberleſs ot] 
branches to the branchiz or pills. 
The branchiz lie in two large flits at each fide of The 
their heads, and ſeem to be all they have that — | 
bears any analogy to lungs. Their form is ſemi-cir-., . 
cular ; they have a vaſt number of red fibrille ſtanding ut bet 
out on each ſide of them like à fringe, and very much lin 
reſemble the vane of a ſeather. Theſe branchiæ are of 
perpetually ſubjected to an alternate motion and preſ- 54 
ſure from the water ; and we may here remark, that tio 
we have not found any red blood, but in places ſub- wh 
jected to this alternate preſſure ; this obſervation will jud 
help us in explaining the action of the Jung? upon the . 
blood. Over theſe pills there is a large flap, allow- dy 
ing a commnnication externally, by which the water of 
they are obliged to take into their mouths with their ta 
food finds an exit, without paſſing into their ſto- 
mach ; it is owing to theſe flaps coming ſo far down, deg 
that the heart is ſaid commonly to be ſituated in ther ene 
heads. ſon 
Their brains are formed pretty much in the ſame Cert the 
way as that of fowls, only we may obſerve that the wh 
poſterior lobes bear a greater proportion to the ante- | tur þ 
rior. 
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noſe as they have occaſion. It ſeems to be moſtly by 
their acute ſmell that they diſcover their food ; for 
their tongue ſeems not to have been deſigned for a 
very nice ſenſation, being of a pretty firm cartilagi- 
nous ſubſtance ; and common experiment evinces, that 
their ſight is not of ſo much uſe to them as their ſmell 
in ſearching for their nouriſhment. If you throw a 
freſh worm into the water, a fiſh ſhall diſtinguiſh ir at 
a conſiderable diſtance ; and that this is not done by 
the eye, is plain from obſerving, that after the ſame 
worm has been a conſiderable time in the water and 
loſt its ſmell, no fiſhes will come near it: but if you 
take out the bait and make ſeveral little inciſions into 
it, fo as to let out more of the odoriferous effluvia, it 
ſhall have the ſame effect as formerly. Now it is cer- 
tain, had the creatures diſcovered this bait with their 
eyes, they would have come equally to it in both 
caſes : in conſequence of their ſmell being the princi- 
pal means they have of difcovering their food, we 
may frequently obſerve their allowing themſelves to 
be carried down with the ſtream, that they may aſ- 
cend again leiſurely againſt the current of the water; 
thus the odorous particles ſwimming in that medium, 
being applied more forcibly to their ſmelling organs, 
produce a ſtronger ſenſation. 

The optic nerves in theſe animals are not confound- 
ed with one another in their_middle progreſs betwixt 
their origin and the orbit, but the one paſſes over the 
other without any communication ; ſo that the nerve 
that comes from the left {ide of the brain goes diſtinct- 
ly to the right eye: and vice verſa. 

The lens cryſtallina is here a compleat ſphere ; 
whereas in men and all other terreſtrial animals it 
conſiſts of two portions of unequal ſpheres laid on one 
another : to account for this, it muſt be conſidered 
that theſe creatures have got no aqueous humour, as 
the rays that come to their eyes are conveyed through 
a medium of the ſame denſity with that humour in 
other animals, and conſequently would have gone on 
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| Comparative Degree, among grammarians, that 
between the poſitive and ſuperlative degrees, expreſ- 
ling any particular quality above or beneath the level 
of another. | 
| COMPARISON, in a general ſenſe, rhe conſidera- 
tion of the relation between two perſons or things, 
wnen oppoſed and ſet againſt each other, by which we 
judge of their agreement or difference. 

COMPARISON of Ideas, an act of the mind, where- 
by it compares its ideas one with another, in reſpe&t 
of extent, degree, time, place, or any other circum- 
ſtances. See IDEA. | 

Brutes ſeem not to have this faculty in any great 
degree: they have, probably, ſeveral ideas diſtinct 
enough ; but cannot compare them farther than as to 
ſome ſenſible circumſtances annexed to the objects 
themſelves ; the power of comparing general ideas, 
which we obſerve in men, we may probably conjec- 
ture they have not at all. 

OMPARISON, in grammar, the inflection of the 
comparative degree. See GRAMMAR, ne 54- 
COMPARISON, in rhetoric, is a figure whereby two 
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in a ſtreiglit line without any refraction till they came 
to the lens, although they had been provided with an 
aqueous humour; thus then the rays impinging upon 
their lens have hitherto ſuffered no refraction ; that 
they might therefore be ſufficiently r-fratted and meet 
in a point on the retina, it was neceſſary the lens ſhould 
be made more convex than it is in other creatures who- 
have the rays conſiderably re fracted in their paſſage 
from the air through the aquevus humour. 

As fiſhes are continually expoſed to injuries in the 
uncertain element they live in, and as they are in 
perpetual danger of becoming a prey to the larger 
ones, it was neceſſary their eyes ſhould never be ſhut, 
and in conſequence of this they are not provided with 
palpebrz ; but then, as in the current itſelf, the eye 
muſt be expoſed to ſeveral injuries, there was a ne- 
ceſſity it ſhould be ſufficiently defended, which in effect 
it is by a firm pellucid membrane that ſeems to be a 
continuation of the cuticula, being ſtretched over here. 
The epidermis is very proper for this purpole, as be- 
ing inſenſible and deſtitute of veſſels, and conſequently 
not liable to obſtructions, or by that means of becom- 
ing opake. 

Whether fiſhes have a ſenſe of hearing or not is 
very uncertain : all that has the appearance of an or- 
gan of hearing in theſe creatures is a bone, about the 
bulk of one half of a common bean, of a particular 
ſtructure, being very brittle and compoled of a great 
many different ſegments laid at one another's tides, 
and ſituated in a particular form at the fide of the 
brain; is then the idea of found communicated to 
them by means of this bone ? or does their running 
away, at ſtamping hard on the ground or crying loud, 
depend upon ſome other kind of ſenſation ? This may 
poſſibly be produced in them, by a tremulous mo- 


tion communicated to their bodies by the circum- - 


ambient water, which is put in agitation, from the 
like concuſſions happening in the air or neighbouring 
ground, 
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things are conſidered with regard to ſome third, which 
is common to them both. 

Inſtruction is the priacipal, but not the only end of 


compariſon. It may be employed with ſucceſs in put- 
ting a ſubject in a ſtrong point of view. A lively idea 


is formed of a man's courage by likening it to that of 


a lion; and eloquence is exalted in our imagination 
comparing it to a river overflowing its bank, and in- 
volving all in its impetuous courſe. The ſame effect 
is produced by contraſt : a man in proſperity becomes 
more ſenſible of his happineſs, by comparing his con- 
dition with that of a perſon in want of bread, Thus 
compariſon is ſubſervient to poetry as well as to phi- 
loſophy. 

Compariſons ſerve two purpoſes : when addreſſed 
to the underſtanding, their purpoſe is to inſtruct : when 
to the heart, their purpoſe is to pleaſe. Various means 
contribute to the latter: 1ſt, the ſuggeſting ſome un- 
uſual reſemblance or contraſt “; 2d, the ſetting an ob- 
ject in the ſtrongeſt light; 3d, the aſſociating an ob- 
ject with others that are agreeable ; 4th, the elevating 


an object; and 5th, the depreſſing it. And that com- and Dif- 
ä pariſons militude. 


< 
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Compariſon pariſons may give pleaſure by theſe various means, 


will be made evidefit by examples which ſhall be given, 
after premiling ſome general obſervations. 

Objects of different ſenſes cannot be compared to- 
gether ; for ſuch objects are totally ſeparated from 
each other, and have no circumſtance in common to 
admit either reſemblance or contraſt. Objects of hear- 
ing may be compared together, as alſo of taſte, of 
ſmell, and of touch: but the chief fund of compariſon 
are objects of fight ; becauſe, in writing or ſpeaking, 
things can only be compared in idea, and the ideas of 
ſight are more diſtinct and lively than thoſe of any 
other ſenſe, | 

When a nation emerging out of barbarity begins to 
think of the fine arts, the beautics of language cannot 
long lie concealed ; and when diſcovered, they are 
generally, by the force of novelty, carried beyond all 
bounds of moderation. Thus, in the earlieſt poems 
of every nation, we find metaphors and ſimiles found- 
ed on the ſlighteſt and moſt diſtant reſemblances, 
which, loſmg their grace with their novelty, wear 
gradually out of repute ; and now, by the improve- 
ment of taſte, no metaphor nor ſimile is admitted into 
any polite compoſition but of the moſt ſtriking kind. 
To illuſtrate this obſervation, a ſpecimen ſhall be 
given afterward of ſuch metaphors as we have been 
deſcribing : with reſpect to ſimiles take the following 
ſpecimen. 

% Behold, thou art ſair, my love: thy hair is as 

& a flock of goats that appear from Mount Gilead: 

ce thy teeth are like a flock of ſheep from the waſh- 

« ing, every one bearing twins: thy lips are like 

« a thread of ſcarlet : thy neck like the tower of 


% David built for an armoury, whereon hang a. 


te thouſand ſhields of mighty men: thy two breaſts 
© like two young roes that are twins, which feed 
« among the lilies : thy eyes like the fiſh-pools in 
« Heſbon, by the gate of Bath-rabbin : thy noſe 
« like the tower of Lebanon, looking toward Da- 
% maſcus.“ Song of Solomon. 

6 Thou art like ſnow on the heath; thy hair 
„ like the miſt of Cromla, when it curls on the 
* rocks and ſhines to the beam of the weſt : thy 


„ breaſts are like two ſmooth rocks ſeen from 


« Branno of the ſtreams : thy arms like two white 
« pillars in the hall of the mighty Fingal,” 
Fingal. 

It has no good effect to compare things by way of 
ſimile that are of the ſame kind ; nor to contraſt things 
of different kinds. The reaſon is given in the article 
above cited on the margin, and ſhall be here illuſtra- 
ted by examples. The firſt is a compariſon built upon 
a reſemblance ſo obvious as to make little or no im- 


preſſion. Speaking of the fallen angels ſearching for 


mines of gold : 

A numerous brigade haſten'd: as when bands 

Of pioneers with ſpade and pick-ax arm'd, 

Forerun the royal camp to trench a field 

Or caſt a rampart. Milton, 

The next is of things contraſted that are of diffe- 
rent kinds. 

Qreen, What, is my Richard both in ſhape and 
mind 
Transform'd and weak ? Hath Bolingbroke depos'd 
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Thine intellect? Hath he been in thy heart ? 

The lion, dying, thruſteth forth his paw, 

And wounds the earth, if nothing elſe, with rape 

To be o'erpower'd : and wilt thou, pupil like, 

Take'thy correction mildly, Kiſs the rod, 

And fawn on rage with baſe humility ? 

Richard II. act 5. ſc. 1. 

This compariſon has ſcarce any force: a man and 
a lion are of different ſpecies, and therefore are pro- 
per ſubjects for a ſimile; but there is no ſuch reſem- 
blance between them in general, as to produce any 
ſtrong effect by contraſting particular attributes or cir- 


cumſtances. 


A third general obſervation is, That abſtract terms 
can never be the ſubjet of compariſon, otherwiſe 
than by being perſonified. Shakeſpear compares ad- 
verſity to a toad, and flander-to the bite of a croco- 
dile; but in ſuch compariſons theſe abſtract terms muſt 
be imagined ſenſible beings. 

To have a juſt notion of compariſons, they muſt be 
diſtinguiſhed into two kinds ; one common and fami- 
liar, as where a man is compared to a lion in courage, 
or to a horſe in ſpeed; the other more diſtant and re- 
fined, where two things that have in themſelves no 
reſemblance or oppoſition, are compared with reſpect 
to their effects. There is no reſemblance between a 
flower-plot and a cheerful ſong; and yet they may be 
compared with reſpect to their effects, the emotions 
they produce in the mind being extremely ſimilar. 
There is as little reſemblance between fraterna] con- 
cord and precious ointment ; and yet obſerve how 
ſucceſsfully they are compared with reſpect to the im- 
preſſions they make. 

* Behold, how good and how pleaſant it is for 
© brethren to dwell together in unity. It is like 

% the precious ointment upon the head, that ran 

% down upon Aaron's beard, and deſcended to the 

* ſkirts of his garment.” Pſalm 133. 

For illuſtrating this ſort of compariſon, we ſhall add 
ſome more examples : 

« Delightful is thy preſence, O Fingal ! it is like 
& the ſun on Cromla, when the hunter mourns his 
„ abſence for a ſeaſon, and ſees him between the 
«& clouds. | 
« Did not Offian hear a voice; or is it the ſound 
% of days that are no more? Often, like the even- 
«© ing-ſun, comes the memory of former times on 
« my ſoul: : 
„His countenance is ſettled from war; and is 
te calm as the evening-beam, that from the cloud 
« of the weſt looks on Cona's ſilent vale.” 
Fingal. 
We now proceed to illuſtrate, by particular inſtan- 
ces, the different means by which compariſons, whe- 
ther of the one ſort or the other, can afford pleaſure; 
and, in the order above eſtabliſhed, we ſhall begin with 
ſuch inſtances as are agreeable, by ſuggeſting ſome 
unuſual reſemblance or contraſt. 

Sweet are the uſes of Adverſity, 

Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 

Wears yet a precious jewel in her head. 

As you like it, adi 2. ſc. I. 

See, how the Morning opes her golden gates, 

And takes her farewel of the glorious ſun ; 1 
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gen How well reſembles it the prime of youth, 
2 Trimm'd like a yonker prancing to his love, 

Second Part Henry VI. ad 2. fc. 1. 
Thus they their doubtful conſultations dark 
Ended, rejoicing in their matchleſs chief: 
As when from mountain tops, the duſky clouds 
Aſcending, while the North-wind ſleeps, o'erſpread 
Heav'ns cheerful face, the lowring element 
Scowls o'er the darken'd landſcape, ſnow, and 
ſhower ; 

If chance the radiant ſun with farewel ſweet 
Extends his ev'ning-beam, the fields revive, 
The birds their notes renew, and bleating herds 


Atteſt their joy, that hill and valley rings. 
ws Paradiſe Loft, bock 2. 


None of the foregoing ſimiles tend to illuſtrate the 
principal ſubject : and therefore the chief pleaſure they 
afford muſt ariſe from ſuggeſting reſemblances that 
are not obvious : for undoubtedly a beautiful ſubject 
introduced to form the ſimile affords a ſeparate plea- 
ſure, which is felt in the ſimiles mentioned, particular- 
ly in that cited from Milton. 

The next effect of a compariſon in the order men- 
tioned, is to place an object in a ſtrong point of view ; 
which effect is remarkable in the following ſimiles. 

As when two ſcales are charg'd with doubtful loads, 

From ſide to ſide the trembling balance nods, 

(While ſome laborious matron, juſt and poor, 

With nice exactneſs weighs her woolly ſtore), 

Till pois'd aloft, the reſting beam ſuſpends 

Each equal weight ; nor this nor that deſcends : 

So ſtood the war, till Hector's matchleſs might, 

With fates prevailing, turn'd the fcale of fight. 

Fierce as a whirlwind up the wall he flies, 

And fires his hoſt with loud repeated cries. 

Thad, b. xii. 521. 
She never told her love; 
But let concealment, like a worm i' th' bud, 
Feed on her damaſk cheek : ſhe pin'd in thought; 
And with a green and yellow melancholy, 
She fat like patience on a monument, 
Smiling at grief. Twelſth Night, act 2. ſc. 6. 

There is a joy in grief when peace dwells with 
« the ſorrowful. But they are waſted with mourn- 
„ing, O daughter of Toſcar, and their days are 
« few. They fall away like the flower on which 
the ſun looks in his ſtrength, after the mildew 
has paſſed over it, and its head is heavy with the 
drops of night.” Fingal. 
Out, out, brief candle ! | 
Lite's but a walking ſhadow, a poor player, 

That ſtruts and frets his hour upon the ſtage, 


And then is heard no more. 
Macbeath, act 5. ſc. 5. 


O thou goddeſs, : 
Thou divine nature! how thyſelf thou blazon'ſt 
In theſe two princely boys! they are as gentle 
As zephyrs blowing below the violet, 
Not wagging his ſweet head; and yet as rough 
(Their royal blood inchaf*d) as the rud'ſt wind, 
That by the top doth take the mountain-pine, 
And make him {toop to th' vale. 

Cy mbeline, act 4. ſc. 4. 
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and ſtrows its withered leaves on the blaſt ?”? 
| Fingal. 
As words convey but a faint and obſcure notion of 
great numbers, a poet, to give a lively notion of the 
object he deſcribes with regard to number, does well 
to compare it to what is familiar and commonly known. 
Thus Homer compares the Grecian army in point of 
number to a ſwarm of bees: in another paſſage he 
compares it to that profuſion of leaves and flowers 
w hich appear in the ſpring, or of inſects in a ſummer's 
evening : And Milton, 
— As when the potent rod 
Of Amram's ſon in Egypt's evil day 
Wav'd round the ke up call'd a pitchy cloud 
Of locuſts, warping on the eaſtern wind, 
That o'er the realm of impious Pharaoh hung 
Like night, and darken'd all the land of Nile : 
So numberleſs were thoſe bad angels ſeen, 
Hov'ring on wing under the cope of hell, 
Twixt upper, nether, and ſurrounding fires, 
Paradife Loſi, book 1. 
Such compariſons have, by ſome writers, been con- 
demned for the lowneſs of the images introduced : 
but ſurely without reaſon ; for, with regard to num- 
bers, they put the principal ſubject in a ſtrong light. 
The foregoing compariſons operate by reſemblance ; 
others have the ſame effect by contraſt. 
York. I am the laſt of noble Edward's ſons, 
Of whom thy father, prince of Wales, was firſt ; 
In war, was never lion rag'd more herce ; 
In peace, was never gentle lamb more mild ; 
Than was that young and princely gentleman. 
His face thou haſt, for even fo look*d he, 
Accompliſh*d with the number of thy hours. 
But when he frown'd, it was againſt the French, 
And not againſt his friends. His noble hand 
Did win what he did ſpend ; and ſpent not that 
Which his triumphant father's hand had won, 
His hands were guilty of no kindred's blood, 
But bloody with the enemies of his kin. 
Oh Richard, York is too far gone with grief, 
Or elſe he never would compare between. 
Richard II. act 2. ſc. 3. 
Milton has a peculiar talent in embelliſhing the prin- 
cipal ſubje&t, by aſſociating it with others that are 
agreeable; which is the third end of a compariſon, 
Similes of this kind have, beſide, a ſeparate effect: 
they diverſify the narration by new images that are 
not ſtrictly neceſſiry to the compariſon : they are 
ſhort epiſodes, which, without drawing us from the 
principal ſubject, afford great delight by their beauty 
and variety. 
He ſcarce had ceaſ'd, when the ſuperior fiend 
Was moving toward the ſhore ; his pond'rous ſhield, 
Ethereal temper, maſly, large, and round, 
Behind him caſt; the broad circumference 
Hung on his ſhoulders like the moon, whoſe orb. 
Through optic glaſs the Tuſcan artiſt views 
At ev*ning from the top of Feſole, 
Or in Valdarno, to deſery new lande, 


Rivers, or mountains, in her ſpotty globe. 
MO Milton, book 1. 


Thus 
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Thus far theſe beyond 
Compare of mortal proweſs, yet obſerv'd 
Their dread commander. He, above the reſt, 
In ſhape and ſtature proudly eminent, 
Stood like a tow'r; his form had not yet loſt 
All her original brightneſs, nor appear'd 
Leſs than archangel ruin'd, and th' exceſs 
Of glory obſcur'd: as when the ſun new-riſen 
Looks through the horizontal miſty air 
Shorn of his beams; or, from behind the moon 
In dim eclipſe, diſaſtrous twilight ſheds 
On half the nations, and with tear of change 


Perplexes monarchs. 


9 Milton, hook 1. 
As when a vulture on Imaus bred, 
Whole ſnowy ridge the roving Tartar bounds, 
Diſlodging from a region ſcarce of prey 
To gorye the fleſh of lambs, or yeanling kids, 
On hills where flocks are fed, flies toward the ſprings 
Of Ganges or Hydaſpes, Indian ſtreams, 
But in his way lights on the barren plains 
Of Sericana, where Chineſes drive 
With fails and wind their cany waggons light: 
So on this windy fea of land, the fiend 
Walk'd up and down alone, bent on his prey 
Milton, book 3. 


Next of compariſons that aggrandiſe or elevate. 


Theſe affect us more than any other ſort: the reaſon 
of which will be evident from the following inſtances. 


As when a flame the winding valley fills, 

And runs on crackling ſhrubs between the hills, 
Then o'er the ſtubble up the mountain flies, 
Fires the high woods, and blazes to the ſkies, 
This way and that, the ſpreading torrent roars ; 
So ſweeps the hero through the waſted ſhores. 
Around him wide, immenle deſtruction pours, 
And earth is delug'd with the ſanguine ſhow'rs. 


Iliad xx. 569. 


Methinks, king Richard and mylelf ſhould meer 
With no leſs terror than the elements 

Of fire and water, when their thund'ring ſhock, 
At meeting tears the cloudy cheeks of heaven. 


Richard II. ad 3. ſc. 5. 


« As ruſheth a foamy ſtream from the dark ſhady 
*« ſteep of Cromh, when thunder is rolling above, 


b and dark brown night reſts on the hill: fo fierce, 


40 ſo vaſt, ſo terrible, ruſh forward the ſons of Erin. 
« 'The chief, like a whale of ocean followed by all 
its billows, pours valour forth as a ſtream, rolling 
e its might along the ſhore.” Fingal, book 1. 


& As roll a thouſand waves to a rock, ſo Swa- 
c ran's hoſt came on; as meets a rock a thouſand 
« waves, ſo Inisfail met Swaran.“' Ibid. 


The laſt article mentioned, is that of leſſening or 
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With terrors and with furies to the bounds 
And cryſtal wall of heav'n, which op'ning wide 
Roll'd inward, and a ſpacious gap diſclos * 
Into the waſteful deep; the monſtrous ſight 
Struck them with horror backward, but far worſe 
Urg'dthem behind ; headlong themſelves they threw 
Down from the verge of heay'n 


; Milton, book 6, 
By this time the different purpoſes of compariſon, 


and the various impreſſions it makes on the mind, are 


ſufficiently illuſtrated by proper examples. This was 
an eaſy work. It is more difficult to lay down rules 


' about the propriety or impropriety of compariſons ; 


in what circumſtances they may be introduced, and in 
what circumſtances they are out of place. It is evi. 
dent that a compariſon is not proper upon every oc- 
caſion: a. man in his cool and ſedate moments, is not 
diſpoſed to poetical flights, nor to ſacrifice truth and 
reality to the deluſive operations of the imagination: 
far lels is he ſo diſpoſed, when oppreſſed with care, 
or intereſted in ſome important tranſaction that occu- 
pies him totally. On the other hand, it is obſervable, 
that a man, when elevated or animated by any pal- 
ſion, is diſpoſed to elevate or animate all his ſubjects ; 
he avoids familiar names, exalts objects by circumlo- 
cution and metaphor, and gives even lite and volun- 
tary action to inanimate beings. In this warmth of 
mind, the higheſt- poetical flights are indulged, and 
the boldeſt ſimiles and metaphors reliſhed. But with- 
out ſoaring ſo high, the mind is frequently in a tone 
to reliſh chaſte and moderate ornament ; ſuch as com- 
pariſons that ſet the principal object in a ſtrong point 
of view, or that embelliſh and diverſify the narration. 
In general, when by any animating paſſion, whether 
pleaſant or painful, an impulſe is given to the imagj- 
nation; we are in that condition diſpoſed to every 
fort of figurative expreſſion, and. in particular to com- 
pariſons. This in a great meaſure is evident from 
the compariſons already mentioned; and ſhall be fur- 
ther illuſtrated by other inſtances. Love, for example, 
in its infancy, rouſing the imagination, prompts the 
heart to diſplay itſelf in figurative language, and in 
ſimiles : 
Troilus. Tell me, Apollo, for thy Daphne's love, 
What Crefhid is, what Pandar, and what we: 
Her bed is India, there ſhe lies, a pearl : 
Between our llium, and where ſhe reſides, 
Let it be call'd the wild and wandering flood ; 
Ourſelf the merchant, and this failing de 
Our doubt ful hope, our convoy, and our bark. 
* Troilus and Creſſida, att 1. Ic. l. 
Again : | 
Come, gentle night ; come, loving black-brow'd 
night ! 
Give me — Romeo; and, when he ſhall die, 


Compurif 


depreſſing a hated or diſagreeable object; which is 

eſfectually done by reſembling it to any thing low or 

deſpicable. | 
Thus Milton, in his deſcription of the rout of th 


rebel-angels, happily expreſſes their terror and diſmay 
in the following ſimile: 


Take him, and cut him our in little ſtars, 

And he will make the face of heav'n fo fine, 

That all the world ſhall be in love with night, 

And pay no worſhip to the gariſh ſun. 

| Romeo and Juliet, att 3. ſe. 4. 

But it will be a better illuſtration of the preſent 
head, to give examples where compariſons are mpro- 
perly introduced. Similes are not the language of 2 
man in his ordinary ſtate of mind, diſparetwog 17 


As a herd 
Of goats or timorous flock together throng'd 
Drove them before him thunder-ſtruck, purſu'd 
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en daily and uſual work: for that reaſon, the following 
eln of a gardener to his ſervant, is extremely im- 
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The emptier ever dancing in the air, 


Compariſon 
The other down, unſeen and full of water ; 


oper : 
"Go bind thou up yon dangling apricots; 
Which, like unruly children, make their fire 
Stoop with oppreſſion of their prodigal weight: 
Give ſome ſupportance to the bending twigs. 
Go thou, and, like an executioner, 
Cut off the heads of too-faſt-growing ſprays, 
That look too lofty in our commonwealth : 
All muſt be even in our government. 
Richard II. act 3. ſc. 7. 
The fertility of Shakeſpear's vein betrays him fre- 
quently into this error. 
Rooted grief, deep anguiſh, terror, remorſe, de- 
ſpair, and all the ſevere diſpiriting paſſions, are decla- 
red enemies, perhaps not to figurative language in ge- 


That bucket down, and full of tears, am I, 
Drinking my griefs, whilſt you mount up on high. 
Richard II. ac 4. fc. 3. 
K. John, Oh! couſin, thou art come to ſet mine 
eye; 

The tackle of my heart is crack'd and burnt ; 

And all the ſhrouds wherewith my life ſhould ſail, 

Are turned to one thread, one little hair : 


My heart hath one poor ſtring to ſtay it by, 
Which holds but till thy news be uttered. | 
| King John, act 5. ſc. 10. 
| York. My uncles both are ſlain in reſcuing me: 
And all my followers to the eager foe 
Turn back, and fly like ſhips before the wind, 
Or lambs purſu'd by hunger-ſtarved wolves. 


neral, but undoubtedly to the pomp and ſolemnity of 
compariſon. Upon this account, the ſimile pronoun- 
ced by young Rutland, under terror of death from an 
inveterate enemy, and praying mercy, is unnatural : 

So looks the pent-up lion o'er the wretch 

That trembles under his devouring paws; 

And ſo he walks inſulting o'er his prey, 

And ſo he comes to rend his limbs aſunder. 

Ah, gentle Clifford, kill me with thy ſword, 


Third part Henry VI. act r. ſc. 6. 
The latter of the two ſimiles is good: the former, 


becauſe of the faintneſs of the reſemblance, produces 
no good effect, and crouds the narration with an uſeleſs 
image. | 
In an epic poem, or in any elevated ſubject, a wri- 
ter ought to avoid raiſing a ſimile upon a low image, 
which never fails to bring down the principal ſubject, 
In general, it is a rule, that a grand object ought ne- 
And not with ſuch a cruel threat'ning look. ver to be reſembled to one that is diminutive, how - 
- Third part Henry VI. act 1. ſe. 5. ever delicate the reſemblance may be: for it is the 
A man ſpent and diſpirited after loſing a battle, is peculiar character of a grand object to fix the atten- 
not diſpoſed to heighten or illuſtrate his diſcourſe by tion, and ſwell the mind; in which ſtate, it is diſa- 
ſimiles. greeable to contract the mind to a minute object, 
York. With this we charg'd again; but out! alas, however elegant. The reſembling an object to one 
We bodg'd again; as I have ſeen a ſwan that is greater, has, on the contrary, a good effect, 
With bootleſs labour ſwim againſt the tide, by raiſing or ſwelling the mind : for one paſſes with 
And ſpend her ſtrength with over-matching waves. ſatisfaction from a ſmall to a great object; but cannot 
Ah! hark, the fatal followers do purſue ; be drawn down, without reluctance, from great to 
And I am faint and cannot fly their fury. imall. Hence the following ſimiles are faulty. 
The ſands are number'd that make up my life; Meanwhile the troops beneath Patroclus' care, 
Here muſt 1 ſtay, and here my life muſt end. Invade the Trojans, and commence the war. 
Third part Henry VI. act 1. /c. 6. As waſps, provok'd by children in their play, 
Similes thus unſeaſonably introduced are finely ri- Ponr from their manſions by the broad highway, 
diculed in the © Rehearſal.” | In ſwarms the guiltleſs traveller engage, 
% Bayes. Now here ſhe muſt make a ſimile. Whet all their ftings, and call forth all their rage ; 
„Smith. Where's the neceſſity of that, Mr Bayes? All riſe in arms, and with a general cry 
© Bayes. Becanſe ſhe's ſurprized ; that's a gene- Aſſert their waxen domes and buzzing progeny : 
* ral rule; you muſt ever make a ſimile when you Thus from the tents the fervent legion ſwarms, 
dare ſurprized; 'tis a new way of writing.” So loud their clamours, and ſo keen their arms. 
A compariſon is not always faultleſs, even where it | 


13 properly introduced. A compariſon, like other hu- 
man productions, may fall ſhort of its end; of which 
defect inftarices are not rare even amon good: wri- 
ters: and to complete the preſent ſubject, it will be 
neceſſary to make ſome obſervations upon ſuch faulry 
compariſons, Nothing can be more erroneous than 
tO inſtitute a compariſon too faint : a diſtant reſem- 
blance or contraſt fatigues the mind with its obſcurity, 
inſtead of amuſing it; and tends not to fulfil any one 


end of a compariſon. The following ſimiles ſeem to 
abour under this defect. 


Iliad xvi. 312. 
So burns the vengeful hornet (foul all o'er 


Repuls'd in vain, and thirſty {till of gore; 

(Bold ſon of air and heat) on angry wings 

Untam'd, untir'd, he turns, attacks, and ſtings. 

Fir'd with Hke ardour, fierce Atrides flew, 

And ſent his ſoul with ev'ry lance he threw. 

Iliad, xvii. 642. 

An error oppoſite to the former, is the introducing 
a reſembling image, ſo elevated or great as to bear 
no proportion to the principal ſubject. Their re- 


markable diſparity, being the moſt ſtriking circum- 
4. K. Rich. Give me the crown. Here, couſin, ſtance, ſeizes the mind, and never fails to depreſs the 
at ſeize the crown, principal ſubject by contraſt, inſtead of raiſing it by 
* lere, on this ſide, my hand; on chat ſide, thine. reſemblance: and if the diſparity be exceeding great, 
3 Now is this golden crown like a deep well, the ſimile takes on an air of burleſque ; nothinꝑ being 
his hat owes two buckets, filling one another ; 
ly Vor. III. 


more ridiculous than to force an object out of its pro- 
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per 
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his will be evident 
from the following compariſon. 5 
Loud as a bull makes hill and valley ring, 
So roar'd the lock when it releas'd the ; FH 
Odyſſey, xxi. 51. 
Such a ſimile upon the ſimpleſt of all actions, that of 
opening a lock, is pure burleſque. 

A writer of delicacy will avoid drawing his compa- 
riſons from any image that is nauſeous, ugly, or re- 
markably diſagreeable; for however ſtrong the re- 
ſemblance may be, more will be loſt than gained by 
ſuch compariſon. Therefore we cannot help condem- 
ning, though with ſome reluCtancy, the following ſi- 
mile, or rather metaphor, 

O thou fond many ! with what loud applauſe 

Didſt thou beat heav'n with bleſſing Bolingbroke 

Before he was what thou would'ſt have him be ? 

And now being trimm'd up in thine own deſires, 

Thou, beaſtly feeder, art fo full of him, 

That thou provok'it thyſelf to caſt him up. 

And ſo, thou common dog, didit thou diſgorge 

Thy glutton boſom of the royal Richard, 

And now thou would'ſt eat thy dead vomit up, 

And howPit to find it. | 

Second Part Henry IV. act 1. ſc. 6. 

The ſtrongeſt objection that can lie againſt a com- 
pariſon is, that it conſiſts in words only, not in ſenſe. 
Such falſe coin, or baſtard-wit, does extremely well 
in burleſque ; but it is far below the dignity of the 
epic, or of any ſerious compoſition. 

The noble ſiſter of Poplicola, 

The moon of Rome ; chaſte as the icicle 

That's curdl'd by the froſt from pureſt ſnow, 

And hangs on Dian's temple. 

; Coriolanus, act 5. ſc. 3. 
There is evidently no reſemblance between an icicle 
and a woman, chaſte or unchaſte : but chaſtity is cold 
in a metaphorical ſenſe, and an icicle is cold in a pro- 
per ſenſe; and this verbal reſemblance, in the hurry 
and glow of compoſing, has been thought a ſufficient 
foundation for the ſimile. Such phantom ſimiles are 
mere witticiſms, which ought to have no quarter, 
except where purpoſely introduced to provoke laugh- 
ter. Lucian, in his differtation upon hiſtory, talking 
of a certain author, makes the following compariſon, 
which is verbal merely. 
« This author's deſcriptions are ſo cold, that they 
« ſurpaſs the Caſpian ſnow, and all the ice of the 
«© north.” 
But for their ſpirits and ſouls 
This word rebellion had froze them up 
As fiſh are in a pond. 
| Second Part Henry IV. act 1. ſc. 3. 
Pope has ſeveral ſimiles of the ſame ſtamp. 

And hence one maſter paſſion in the breaſt, 

Like Aaron's ſerpent ſwallows up the reſt. 

Epift. 2. J. 131. 


And again, talking of this ſame ruling or maſter paſſion: 


Nature its mother, Habit is its nurſe ; 

Wit, ſpirit, faculties, but make it worſe ; 

Reaſon itſelf but gives it edge and pow'r ; 

As heav'n's bleſs'd beam turns vinegar more ſour. 
Ibid. I. 145. 


6 ] 
Compariſon per rank in nature, by — it with one greatly 
ſuperior or greatly inferior. 
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Where the ſubject is burleſque or ludierous, ſuch Conn... 
Horace ſays | 


ſimiles are far from being improper, 
pleaſantly, 

Quamguam tu levior cortice. 

And Shakeſpear, | 

In breaking oaths he's ſtronger than Hercules. 

And this leads to obſerve, that beſides the fore- 
going compariſons, which are all ſerious, there is a 
ſpecies, the end and purpoſe of which is to excite 
galety or mirth. Take the following examples. 

Falſtaff, ſpeaking to his page : 

«« I do here walk before thee, like a ſow that 

* hath overwhelmed all her litter but one.” 

Second part Henry IV. att 1. ſe. 10. 
« I think he is not a pick-purſe, nor a horſe- 

« ſtealer ; but for his verity in love, I do think him 

as concave as a covered goblet, or a worm-eaten 

cc nut.” As you like it, act 3, ſc. 10. 

This ſword a dagger had his page, 

That. was but little for his age; 

And therefore waited on him ſo, 

As dwarfs upon knights-errant do. 

Hudibras, canto 1. 

« Books, like men, their authors, have but one 

« way of coming into the world ; but there are 
c ten thouſand to go out of it, and return no more.” 
Tale of a Tub. 

«© The moſt accompliſhed way of uſing books at 

ce preſent is, to ſerve them as ſome do lords, learn 
their titles, and then brag of their acquaintance,” 
Ibid. 

% He does not conſider, that ſincerity in love is 

« as much out of faſhion as ſweet ſnuff ; no body 

takes it now,” Careleſi Huſband. 

COMPARTITION, in architecture, denotes the 
uſeful and graceful diſpoſition of the whole ground- 
plot of an edifice, into rooms of office, and of recep- 
tion or entertainment. 

COMPARTMENT, in general, is a deſign compo- 
ſed of ſeveral different figures, diſpoſed with ſymme- 
try, to adorn a parterre, a ceiling, &c. 

A compartment of tiles or bricks, is an arrangement 
of them, of different colours, and varniſhed, for the 
decoration of a building. Compartments in garden- 
ing, are an aſſemblage of beds, plats, borders, walks, 
ec. diſpoſed in the moſt advantageous manner that 
the ground will admit of. Compartments in heraldry 
are otherwiſe called partitions. 

COMPASS, or Mariner' Compass, is an inſtru- 
ment whereby the ſhip's courſe is determined. See 
Na vic Arie N, ſect. i. 15. and MARINER's Compaſi. 

The compaſs being of the utmoſt eonſequence to 
navigation, it is reaſonable to expect that the greateſt 
attention ſhould be uſed in its conſtruction, and every 
attempt to improve it carefully examined, and, if pro. 
per, adopted. But ſo careleſs are the generality 0 
commanders of this moſt uſeful inſtrument, that almoſt 
all the compaſſes uſed on board merchant-ſhips have 
their needles formed of two pieces of ſteel- wire, ea 
of which is bent in the middle, ſo as to form an ob- 
tuſe angle ; and their ends, being applied together, 
make an acute one; ſo that the 6. Tor 4 repreſents the 
form of a lozenge ; in the centre of which, and a 
the card, is placed the braſs cap. Now, if we = 
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mine a number of theſe cards, we ſhall rarely, if ever, 

— fnd them all in the ſame direction, but they will all 
vary more or leſs, not only with regard to the true 
direction, but from one another. 

Theſe irregularities are owing to the ſtructure of 
the needle ; for the wires of which it is compoſed are 
only hardened at the ends; now, if theſe ends are not 
equally hard, or if one end be hardened up higher 

than the other, when they come to be put together, 
in fixing them to the card, that end which is hardeſt 
will deſtroy much of the virtue of the other ; by which 
means the hardeſt end will have the moſt power in 
directing the card, and conſequently make it vary to- 
ward its own direction: and, as the wires are diſpo- 
ſed in the form of a lozenge, theſe cards can have but 
little force, ſo that they will often, when drawn aſide, 
ſtand at the diſtance of ſeveral degrees on either ſide 
the point from whence they are drawn : for all mag- 
netical bodies receive an additional ſtrength by being 
placed in the direction of the earth's magnetiſm, and 
act proportionably leſs 74 when turned out of 
it; wherefore, when theſe kind of needles are drawn 
aſide from their true point, two of the parallel ſides 
of the lozenge will conſpire, more directly than be- 
fore, with the earth's magnetiſm ; and the other two 
will be leſs in that direction : by which means the 
two ſides will very much impede its return; and 
the two latter will have that impediment to over- 
come, as well as the friction, by their own force alone. 

To remove theſe inconveniencies, ſome needles are 
made of one piece of ſteel of a ſpring temper, and 
broad towards the ends, but tapering towards the 
middle, where a hole is made to receive the cap. At 
the ends they terminate in an angle, greater or leſs 
according to the ſkill or fancy of the Workman. Theſe 
ncedles, though infinitely preferable to the other, are, 
however, far from being perfect ; for every needle 
of this form hath ſix poles inſtead of two, one at each 
end, two where it becomes tapering, and two at the 
hole in the middle: this is owing to their ſhape ; for 
the middle part being very ſlender, it has not ſub- 
{tance enough to conduct the magnetic ſtream quite 
through, from one end to the other : all theſe poles 
appear very diſtinctly, when examined with a glaſs 
that is ſprinkled over with magnetic ſand. This cir- 
cumſtance, however, does not hinder the needle from 
pointing true ; but as it has leſs force to move the card 
than when the magnetic ſtream moves in large curves 


irom one end to the other, it is certainly an imper- 
ſection. 


Theſe inconveniencies induced the ingenious Dr 
Knight to contrive a new ſea-compaſs, which is now 
uſed on board all the ſhips'of war. The needle in 
this inſtrument is quite ſtraight, and ſquare at the 
ends; and conſequently has only two poles, though 
about the hole in the middle, the curves are a little 
confuſed, Needles of this conſtruction, after vibra- 
ung a long time, will always point exactly in the 
lame direction; and if drawn ever ſo little on one 
ide, will return to it again, without any ſenſible dif- 
TTence. We may therefore conclude, that a regular 
parallelopiped is the beſt form for a needle, as well as 


ne ſimpleſt, the holes for the caps being as {mall as 
poſſible. 
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And as the weight ſhould be removed to the great. Compaſs 
eſt diſtance from the centre of motion, a circle of 
braſs, of the ſame diameter of the card, may be ad- 
ded, which will ſerve alſo to ſupport the card, which 
may then be made of thin 5 without any thing 
to ſtiffen it. This ring being fixed below the card, 
and the needle above it, the centre of gravity is pla- 
ced low enough to admit of the cap being put under 
the needle, whereby the hole in the needle becomes 
unneceſſary. 

The above obſervations will be eaſily underſtood 
from viewing the ſeveral parts of the inſtrument as 
repreſented on Plate LXXXIII. fig. 3. where n? r. 
is the card, with the needle K L, and its cap M, fixed 
upon it, being one-third of the diameter of the rea! 
card. | 

No 3, is a perſpective view of the backſide of the 
card, where AB repreſents the turning down of the 
braſs edge, C the under part of the cap, D and E two 
ſliding weights to balance the card, and F, G, two 
ſcrews that fix the braſs edge, &c. to the needle. | 

Ns 2, is the pedeſtal that ſupports the card, con- 
taining a ſcrewing needle, fixed in two ſmall grooves 
to receive it, by means of the collet C, in the man- 
ner of a port-crayon. D, the ſtem, is filed into 


an octagon, that it may be the more eaſily unſcrew- 
ed. 


Azimuth Cour Ass. See AZIMUTH. 

Cours Diali, are ſmall horizontal dials, fitted in 
braſs or ſilver boxes, for the pocket, to ſhew the hour 
of the day, by the direction of a needle that indicates 
how to place them right, by turning the dial about till 
the cock or ſtyle ſtand directly over the needle ; but 
theſe can never be very exact, becauſe of the varia- 
tion of the needle itſelf. See Compass, and Diar- 
LING. 

COMPASSES, or Pair of Compassts, a mathe- 
matical inſtrument for deſcribing circles, meaſuring 
figures, &c. 

The common compaſſes conſiſt of two ſharp-pointed 
branches or legs of iron, ſteel, braſs, or other meta], 
joined together at the top by a rivet, whereon they 
move as on a centre. 

The principal perfection of this, as of all other 
compaſſes, conſiſts in the eaſy and uniform opening and 
ſhutting of their legs ; one of which may be taken out, 
in order to make room for others. 

There are now uſed compaſſes of various kinds 
and contrivances, accommodated to the various uſes 
they are intended for ; as, 

- COMPASSES of three Legs are, ſetting aſide the ex- 
ceſs of a leg, of the ſame ſtructure with the common 
ones : their uſe being to take three points at once, 
and ſa to form triangles; to lay down three poſitions 
of a map, to be copied at once, &c. 

Beam CompassEs conſiſt of a long branch, or beam, 
carrying two braſs curſors, the one fixed at one end, 
the other ſliding along the beam, with a ſcrew to faſt- 
en it on occaſion. To the curſors may be ſcrewed 
points of any kind, whether ſteel, for pencils, or the 


like. It is uſed to draw large circles, to take great 
extents, Cc. - 


Caliber CompasSES. See CALIBER. 
Clockmaker's ComPpasses are joined like the com- 
12 T 2 mon 


Compaſſes. 
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Compaſſes, mon compaſſes, with a quadrant, or bow, like the 


ſpring compaſſes; only of different uſe, ſerving here 
to keep the inſtrument firm at any opening. They 
are made very ſtrong, with the points of their legs 
of well tempered ſteel, as being uſed to draw lines 
on 1 or copper. 

yilindrical and Spherical CompassEs, conſiſt of 
four branches, joined in a centre, two of which are 
circular, and two flat, a little bent on the ends : their 
uſe is to take the diameter, thickneſs, or caliber of 
round or cylindric bodies; ſuch as cannons, pipes, &&c. 

Elliptic Compassts conſiſt of a crois ABGH, 
(plate LXX XIV, fig. 9.) with grooves in it, and an 
index CE, which is faſtened to the croſs by means of 
dove-tails at the points C D, that ſlide in the grooves; 
ſo that when the index is turned about, the end E will 
deſcribe an ellipſis, which is the uſe of theſe compaſſes. 

German ComPpaAssEs have their legs a little bent 
outwards, towards the top; ſo that when ſhut, the 
points only meet. 

L apidary's CoupassEs are à piece of wood, in 
form of the ſhaft of a plane, cleft at top, as far as half 
its length; with this they meaſure the angles, &c. of 
jewels and precious ſtones, as they cut them. There 
is in the cleft a little braſs rule, faſtened there at 
one end by a pin; but ſo that it may be moved in the 
manner of a braſs level : with this kind of ſquare they 
take the angles of the ſtones, laying them on the ſhaft 
as they cut them. 

Prepertional CompaASSES are ſuch as have two legs, 
but four points, which, when opened, are like a crols, 
as not having the joint at the end of the legs like com- 
mon compaſſes : ſome of theſe have fixed joints, 
others moveable ones ; upon the legs of the latter of 
which are drawn the lines of chords, fines, tangents, 
c. Their uſe is to divide lines and circles into equal 
parts; or to perform the operations of the ſector at 
one opening of them. 

Spring-ComPasSEs, or dividers; thoſe with an 
arched head, which by its ſpring opens the legs; the 
opening being directed by a circular ſcrew faſtened to 
one of the legs, and let through the other, worked 
with a nut. Theſe compaſſes are made of hardened 
ſteel. 

Triſectiug CompassEs conſiſt of two central rules, 
and an arch of a circle of 120 degrees, immoveable, 
with its radius ; which is faſtened with one of the 
central rules like the two legs of a ſector, that the 
central rule may be carried through all the points of 
the circumference of the arch. The radius and rule 
mould be as thin as poſſible; and the rule faſtened to 
the radins ſhould be hammered cold, to attain the 

eater elaſticity ; and the breadth of the central rule 
Would be triple that of the radius: there muſt alſo be 
a groove in this rule, with a dove - tail faſtened on it 
for its motion, and a hole in the centre of each rule. 
The uſe of this inſtrument is to facilitate the triſec- 
tion of angles geometrically ; and it is ſaid to have 
been invented by M. Tarragen for that purpoſe, 

Turn-up ConPasSEs. The body of this inſtru- 
ment is like the common compaſſes: but towards the 
bottom of the legs, without-ſide, are added two other 
points beſides the uſual ones; the one whereof carry 
a drawing pen poipt, and the other a port-crayon, 
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both adjuſted ſo as to turn round, and be in the 
of uſe, or out of it, as occaſion requires. Theſe com. 
paſſes have been contrived to ſave the trouble of chan. © 
ging the points. | 

COMPATIBLE, ſomething that may ſuit, or con- 
ſiſt with another, See IN co AT ISLE. | 

COMPEIGNE, a handſome town of the ifle of 
France, in the county of Senlis, with a palace, or.caſtle, 
where the king often reſides. The maid of Orleans was 
taken priſoner here in 1430. It is ſeated on the river 
Oiſe, near a large foreſt. E, Long. 3. 12. N. Lat. 
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COMPENDIUM, in matters of literature, denotes 
much the ſame as epitome or abridgement. See A- 
BRIDGEMENT. 

COMPENSATION, in a general ſenſe, an action 
whereby any thing is admitted as an equivalent to 
another. | 

COMPENSATION, in law. Where the ſame perſon is 
debtor and creditor to another, the mutual obligations, 
if they are for equal ſums, are extinguiſhed by com- 


. penſation ; if for unequal, the leſſer obligation is ex- 


tinguiſhed, and the greater diminiſhed, as far as the 

concourſe of debt and credit goes. 
COMPETENCE, or ComPETENCY, in a general 

ſenſe, ſuch a quantity of any thing as is ſufficient, 
CoMPETENCE, in law, the right or authority of a 


judge, whereby he takes cognizance of any thing. 


 COMPETENTES, an order of catechumens, in the 
primitive Chriſtian church, being the immediate can- 
didates for baptiſm, See CATECHUMEN. 
COMPETITION, in a general ſenſe, is the ſame 
with rivalſhip, or when two or more perſons contend 
tor the ſame thing. | 
ComMPETITION, in Scots law. In eſcheats, ſee Law, 
Part III. No clxvi, 17, cc. In confirmations by the 
ſuperior, in reſignations, and in perſonal rights of 
lands, ibid. elx viii. 5, — 9. In inhibitions, in adjudica- 
tions, amongſt aſſignees, arreſters, and poinders, ibid. 
clxxi. 6. clxxii. 3. clxxvii. 2. clxxviii. 8, 9, 10. A- 
mongſt creditors of a defunct, elxxxi. 19. 
COMPITALIA, or ComPpITALITA, feaſts held a- 
mong the ancients in honour of the /arez. The word 
comes from the Latin compitum, a.croſs-way ; by rea- 
ſon the feaſt was held in the meeting of ſeveral roads. 
The compitalia are more ancient than the building of 
Rome. Dionyſivs Halicarnafſeus, and Pliny, indeed, 
ſay, they were inſtituted by Servius Tullus ; but this 
only ſignifies that they were then introduced into 
Rome. The feaſt being moveable, the day whereon 
it was to be obſerved was proclaimed every year. It 
was ordinarily held on the 4*> of the nones of Fe- 
bruary, #. e. on the 24 of that month. Macrobius 
obſerves, that they were held not only in honour 
of the /ares, but allo of mania, madneſs. The prieſts 
who officiated at them were flaves and liberti, and 
the ſacrifice a ſow. They were re-eſtabliſhed, afte! 
a long neglect, by Tarquin the Proud, on occaſion 
of an anſwer of the oracle, that they ſhould ſacrifict 
heads for heads; i. e. that for the health and prolpe- 
rity of each family, children were to be ſacrificed * 
but Brutus, after expelling the kings, in lieu of thoſe 
barbarous victims ſubſtituted the heads of garlic and 


poppy 3 thus ſatisfying the oracle which had enjoined 
| capita, 


way Cor 


_w_ capita, heads. During the celebration of this feaſt, 
nent each family placed at the door of their houſe, the 
| ſtatue of the goddeſs Mania : they alſo hung up at 
polite. their doors figures of woo!, repreſenting men and 
women ; accompanying them with ſupplications that 
the lares and mania would be contented with thoſe fi- 
gures, and ſpare the people of the houſe. 
COMPLEMENT, in geometry, is what remains of 
the quadrant of a circle, or 90%, after any certain arch 
has been taken away from it. Thus, if the arch ta- 
ken away be 40, its complement is 50; becauſe 
50+40=90. The ſine of the complement. of an 
arch is called the co- ſue, and that of the tangent the 
co-tangent, Kc. | 

COMPLETUS #Los, in botany. A flower is ſaid 
to be complete, which is provided with both the co- 
vers, viz. the calix or flower-cup, and the petals. The 
term was invented by Vaillant, and is ſynonimous to 
calyculatus flos in Linnæus. Berkenhout erroneouſly 
confounds it with the audus and calyculatus calix of 
the ſame author. 

COMPLEX, in a more general ſenſe, a term ſy - 
nonimous with compound; though, in ſtriètneſs of 
ſpeech, there is ſome difference. 

Complex is properly applied where a thing contains 
divers others, or conſiſts of divers parts not really di- 
ſtint from each other, but only ry, or in 
our conceptions. In this ſenſe the ſoul may be ſaid 
to be complex, in reſpect of the underſtanding and 
will, which are two things that our reaſon alone diſtin- 
guiſhes in it. 

ComPLEx Term or Idea, is a term compounded 
of ſeveral ſimple or incomplex ones. Thus in the 
propoſition, 4 juſt God cannot leave crimes unpuniſh- 
ed; the ſubject of this propoſition, viz. @ juſt Cod is a 
complex term, or ſtands for a complex idea com- 
14 of two ſimple or incomplex ones, viz. Cod and 
juſt, | | 
COMPLEXION, among phyſicians, the tempera- 
ment, habitude, and natural diſpoſition, of the body; 
but more often the colour of the face and kin. See 
Colour of the Human Species. 

COMPLEXUS; and ComrLExus Minor, or Tra- 
chele-maſioideeus : two muſcles in the poſterior part 
of the trunk. See ANATOMY, Table of the Muſcles. 
_ COMPLICATION, in general, denotes the blend- 
ing, or rather interweaving, of ſeveral different things 
together: thus a perſon afflicted with ſeveral diſor- 
ders at the ſame time, is ſaid to labour under a com- 
plication of diſorders, 

COMPLINE, the laſt diviſion of the Romiſh bre- 
vary, It was inſtituted to implore God's protection 
during the night, as the prime is for the day. It is 
recited after ſun- ſet, and is ſo called, becauſe it com- 
pletes the office for the 24 hours. 

COMPOUND, Couroxx, or Goso x, in heral- 
ry, is ſaid of a bordure made up of angular parts, or 
chequers, of alternate metals and colours. See HE- 
MALDRY, No II. examp. 8. = 
COMPOSITE, in general, denotes ſomething com- 
pounded, or made up of ſeveral others united toge- 
ther; thus, 

CourosirE Numbers, are ſuch as can be meaſured 
exactly by a number exceeding unity; as 6 by 2 or 
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3, or 10 by 5, Ce. ſo that 4 is the loweſt compoſite Compoſite 
number. Compoſite numbers, between themſelves, T 
are thoſe which have ſome common meaſure beſides 8 * 
unity; as 12 and 13, as being both meaſured by 3. 2268 

ComPposITE Order, in architecture, the laſt of the 
five orders of columns; ſo called becauſe its capital is 
compoled out of thole of the other columns, borrow - 
ing a quarter-round from the Tuſcan and Doric, a row 
of leaves from the Corinthian, and volutes from the 
Ionic. Its corniche has ſimple modillions or dentils. 
It is alſo called the A n or Italic order, as having 
been invented by the Romans. By moſt authors it is 
ranked after the Corinthian, either as being the next 
richeſt, or the laſt invented. See ARCHITECTURE, 
no 53. | 

COMPOSITION, in a general ſenſe, the uniting 
or putting together ſeveral things, ſo as to form one 
whole, called a cempeund. 

ComMposITION of Ideas, an act of the mind, where 
by it unites ſeveral ſimple ideas into one conception 
or complex idea. 

When we are provided with a ſufficient ſtock of 
ſimple ideas, and have by habit and uſe rendered them 
familiar to our minds, they become the component 
parts of other ideas ſtill more complicated, and form 
what we may call a ſecond order of compound notions. 
This proceſs may be continued to any 2 of com- 
poſition we pleaſe, mounting from one ſtage to ano- 
ther, and enlarging the number of combinations. 

Courosiriox, in grammar, the joining of two 
words together; or prefixing a particle to another 
word, to augment, diminiſh, or change its ſignification. 

Courosiriox, in logic, a method of reaſoning 
whereby we proceed from ſome general ſelf-evident 
truth, to other particular and ſingular ones. 

In diſpoſing a nd putting together our thoughts, there 
are two ways of proceeding, equally within our choice : 
for we may ſo ſuppoſe the truths, relating to any part 
of knowledge, as they preſented themſelves to the 
mind, in the manner of inveſtigation ; carrying on the 
ſcries of proofs in a reverſe order, till they, at laſt, 
terminate in firſt principles: or beginning with theſe 
principles, we may take the comrary way, and from 
them deduce, by a direct train of reaſoning, all the 
ſeveral propoſitions we want to eſtabliſh, 

This diverſiity, in the manner of ö our 
thoughts, gives riſe to the twofold div iſion of method 
eſtabliſhed among logicians; the one called analytic 
method, or the method of re/c/ution, inaſmuch as it 
traces things back to their ſource, and reſolves know - 
ledge into its firſt and original principles. This me- 
thod ſtands in contradiſtinè tion to the method of com- 
poſition; or, as it is otherwiſe called, the /ynthetic 
method : for here we proceed by gathering together 
the ſeveral ſcattered parts of knowledge, and combi- 
ning them into one ſyſtem, in ſuch a manner, as that 
the underſtanding is enabled diſtinctly to follow truth 
through all the different ſtages of gradation. | 

CoMPpOSITION, in mulic, is the art of inventing 
and writing airs ; of accompanying them with a ſui- 
table harmony: in ſhort, of forming a complete piece 
of muſic in all its parts. 

Tne knowledge of melody, harmony, and its rules, 
is the foundation of compoſition. Without doubt, 

it 
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Compoſi- it is neceſſary to know in what manner chords ſhould 


tion. 


be filled, how to prepare and reſolve diſſonances, 
how to find the fundamental baſs, and how to put in 
practice all the other minutiz of elementary know - 
ledge; but with the mechanical rules of harmony alone, 
one is by no means better qualified to underſtand the 
art, and operate in the practice of compoſition, than 
to form himſelf for eloquence upon all the rhetorical 
precepts exhibited in grammar. We need not ſay, that 
beſides this, it is neceſſary to underſtand the genius 
and compaſs of voices and inſtruments ; to judge what 
airs may be of eaſy, and what of difficult, execution; 
to oblerve what will, and what will not, be produc- 
tive of any effect; to feel the character of different 
movements, as well as that of different modulations, 
that both may be always ſuitably applied ; to know 
the different rules eſtabliſhed by convention, by taſte, 
by caprice, or by pedantry, as fugues, imitations, or 


in pieces where the ſubject is confined to uniform 


laws in its harmony, melody, rhithmus, &c. All theſe 
acquiſitions are ſtill no more than preparatives for 
compoſition : but the compoſer muſt find in his own 
genius the ſources of beautiful melody, of ſublime har- 
mony, the pictureſque, and the expreſſive in mulic ; 
he muſt, in ſhort, be capable of 8 and of 
forming, the order of the whole piece; to follow the 
relations and aptitudes of which it is ſuſceptible in 
every kind; to inflame his ſoul with the ſpirit and en- 


thuſiaſm of the poet, rather than childiſhly amuſe him- 


ſelf with punning in harmony, or adapting the muſic 
to each particular word. It is with reaſon that our 
muſicians have given the name of words to the poems 


which they ſet to muſic. It appears evident from 


their manner of expreſſing them, that, in their appre- 
henſion, they ſeemed words, and words alone. One 
would be tempted to imagine, particularly during ſome 
of theſe laſt years, that the rules for the formation 
and ſuccefſion of chords have cauſed all the reſt to be 
neglected or forgot; and that harmony has made no 
acquiſitions, but at the expence of what is general 
and eſſential in the muſical art. All our artiſts know 
how to fill a chord with its conſtituent ſounds, or a 
picce of harmony with its conſtituent parts ; but not 
a ſoul amongſt them feels a ray of compoſition. As 
to what remains, though the fundamental rules of 
counter-point, or muſic in parts, continue ſtill the ſame, 
they are more or leſs rigorous and inflexible in pro- 
portion as the parts increaſe in number ; for accord- 
ing as the parts are multiplied, the difficulty of com- 
polition is heightened, and the rules are leſs ſevere.— 
Compoſitions in two parts are called 4uettos, when 
the two performers ſing equally ; that is to ſay, when 
the-ſubject is no further extended, but divided between 
them. Bur if the ſubject is in one part alone, and the 
ſubordinate harmony no more than an accompany- 
ment, the firſt part is then either called a recitative or 
a ſolo ;. and the other, an accompanyment, or conti- 
nued baſs, if it is a baſs. It is the ſame caſe with the 
trio, with compoſitions in three, in four, or in five parts. 

The name of compoſition is likewiſe given to ſuch 
pieces of muſic themſelves, as are formed according to 
the rules of the art. For this reaſon the duets, trios, 


guartettos, which have juſt been mentioned, are called 


compoſitions, 4-4 
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Compoſitions are either formed for the voice alone 
or for inſtruments, or for voices and inſtruments join- 
ed. Full choruſes and ſongs are the only compoſitions 
principally intended for the voice, though ſometinies 
inſtruments are joined with it to ſupport it. Compo- 
ſitions for inſtruments are intended to be executed b 
a band in the orcheſtra, and then they are called 
Jymphonies, concertos ; or for ſome particular ſpecies 
of inſtruments, and then they are called pieces or ſo 
natas. 

Such compoſitions as are deſtined both for voices 
and inſtruments, have been nerally divided into 
two capital ſpecies, viz. the fred and the ſecular, 
The compolitions deſtined for the church, whether 
plalms, hymns, anthems, or reſponſives, are in gene- 
ral diſtinguiſhed by the name of church-muſic, and 
characterized by their intention to be ſung with 
words. Secular muſic in general may likewiſe be di- 
vided into two kinds; theatrical and chamber mu- 
ſic. Of the firſt kind, is that uſed in the operas; the 
ſubdiviſions of the ſecond are endleſs. Solos, concer- 
tos, cantatas, ſongs, and airs, almoſt of every kind, 
which are not adapted to the church or the ſtage, may 
be included in the idea of chamber-muſic, 

In general, it is thought, that ſacred muſic requires 
deeper ſcience, and a more accurate obſervation of 
rules; the ſecular ſpecies gives more indulgence to ge- 
nius, and ſubſiſts in greater variety. 

But we muſt here obſerve, that the eccleſiaſtical 
muſic now uſed, or rather profaned and murdered, 
amongſt us, though regular in its harmony, is ſimple 
in its compoſition, and demands not that profound 
knowledge in the art, either to form or comprehend 
it, which Rouſſeau whom till now, we have fol- 
lowed in this article, ſeems to imagine. His aſſer- 
tion can only be applicable to the church- muſic of Ita- 
lv. That which is now eſtabliſhed amongſt us, ſeems 
not to be indigenius, but transferred with the Calvo- 
niſtical liturgy from Geneva; and as it is intended for 
popular uſe, it can by no means be eſteemed an high 
exertion of the muſical art: yet, however ſimple, it is 
pleaſing ; and, when properly performed, might ele- 
vate the ſoul to a degree of devotion, and even of 
rapture, which at preſent we are ſo far from feeling, 
that we rather feem to ſleep or to howl, than to ſing 
the praiſe of God. Perhaps our clergy may find more 
advantage in cultivating their farms; but they would 
ſurely feel a higher and diviner pleaſure, in cultiva- 
ting the taſtes and voices of their people. The one, 
however, is not incompatible with the other. An 
hour of relaxation in a winter-evening might ſerve 
for the accompliſhment of this pious purpoſe ; and one 
ſhould imagine, that, independent of * conſi⸗ 
derations, the ſpirit of the craft might dictate ſuch 3 
meaſure as calculated to produce popular intertain- 
ment and gain popular affection. 7 

In compoſition, the author either confines himſelf, 
as a ſubject, to the mere mechanical modulations and 
arrangements of ſound ; and, as his end, to the pleaſure 
of the ear alone: or otherwiſe he ſoars a nobler height; 
he aſpires to imitative muſic ; he endeavours to ren 
der the hearts and ſouls of his auditors ductile by bi. 
art, and thus to produce the nobleſt emotions a" 
moſt ſalutary effects. In the firſt view, it 1 only 

neceſſary, 
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eſſary, that he ſhould look for beautiful ſounds and 
qmpoli- nec ry, - ( 4 
den agreeable chords; but in the ſecond, he ought to con- 
(der muſic in its conformity with the accents of the 
mpoſitus , nan voice, and in the expreſſive powers of notes 
harmonically combined to ſignify or paint ſuch objects 
as are ſuſceptible of imitation. In Rouſſcau's article 
opera, ſome ideas may be found by which the art may 
be ennobled and elevated, by forming muſic into a 
language more powerful and pathetic than eloquence 
irfelf, See OPERA, 
ComPosITION, in literature, the art of forming 
and arranging ſentiments, and cloathing them with 
language ſuitable to the nature of the ſubject or dil- 
courſe. See the articles LANGUAGE, OkRATORY, and 
POETRY. 
ComPosITION, in chemiſtry, is the union and com- 
bination of ſeveral ſubſtances of different natures, 
from which a compound body reſults. From this u- 
nion of bodies of different natures, a body is formed, 
of a mixed nature, which Becker and Stahl have cal- 
led a mixture, and which may be called a combination, 
or ch:mical compoſition, to avoid the equivocal ſenſe 
of the word mixture. By this laſt, we underſtand 
only a mere appoſition of parts; and which would there- 
fore give a very falſe idea of chemical compoſition, 
in which a mutual adheſion takes place between the 
combined ſubſtances. 
ComposITION, in painting, includes the invention 
as well as diſpoſition of the figures, the choice of at- 
titudes, &c. 
Compoſition, therefore, conſiſts of two parts; one 
of which finds out, by means of biſtory, properob- 
jets for a picture; and the other diſpoſes them to 
advantage, See PAINTING. 

Courosiriox, in pharmacy, the art or act of 

mixing divers ingredients together into a medicine 
ſo as they may afliſt each other's virtues, ſupply each 
other's defects, or correct any ill qualities thereof. 
See PHARMACY. 
ComposITION, in commerce, a contract between 
an inſolvent debtor and his creditors, whereby the 
litter accept of a part of the debt in compoſition for 
5 and give a general acquittance accord- 
ngly. ; 

Compos1T10N, in printing, commonly termed com- 
pug, the arranging of ſeveral types or letters in the 
compoſing- ſtick, in order to form a line; and of ſe- 
veral lines ranged in order, in the galley, to make a 


page; and of ſeveral pages to make a form. See 
PaINTING, 


_ COMPOSITA, in botany. The name of a claſs 
in Hermannus and Royen'; as likewiſe, of an order in 
Linnzus's fragments of a natural method, conſiſting 
in general of the plants which have the characters 
enumerated in the following article. A particular 
deſcription of this order, is given under the article 
"YNGENESIA, Which includes all the compound 

owers. 

COMPOSITUS ros, in botany, an aggregate 
Wer compoſed of many fleſeuli ſe tles, on a common 
entire rece ptaculum, with a common perianthium, and 
Whoſe antheræ being five in number unite in the form 
& a cylinder; the floſculi are monopetalous, and 
Mer each of them is a monoſpermous germen. 
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Compound flowers are either /igulati, tubulcſi, or Compoſt. 


radiati. | 

COMPOST, in agriculture, denotes a certain kind 
of mixture deſigned to aſſiſt the ſoil in the way of ve- 
getation, inſtead of dung. The requiſites for a com- 
poſt are, 1. That it ought to be cheaper than the quan- 
tity of dung required for an equal extent of ſoil. 
2. It ought to be leſs bulky ; and 3. It ought to pro- 
duce equal effects. 

Under the article AGRICULTURE, we have endea- 
voured to ſhew, that the true vegetable food conſiſts: 
in reality of the putrid effluvia proceeding from de- 
cayed animal and vegetable ſubſtances. If this theory 
is admitted, the hope of making compoſts as a ſucce- 
daneum for dung is but very ſmall, unleſs they are 
made of putrefied animal and vegetable ſubſtances, in 
which caſe, unleſs in very ſingular circumſtances, they 
will prove much dearer than dung itſelf. Several at- 
tempts, however, have been made by thoſe wio had 
other views concerning the nature of the true vege- 
table food. An oil-compoſt is recommended in the 
Georgical Eſſays, upon a ſuppoſition that the food of 
boy, age is of an oily nature. It is made as follows : 
40 
ſalt into ſmall pieces, and put it into a convenient 
veſſel with four gallons of water. Let the mixture 
ſtand 48 hours, then add courſe train oil 14 gallons. 
In a few days the ſalt will be diſſolved, and the mix- 
ture, upon ſtirring, will become nearly uniform. 
Take 14 buſhels of ſand, or 20 of dry mold; upon 


theſe pour the above liquid ingredients, Turn this 


compoſition frequently over, and in {ix months it will 
be fit for uſe. - When the liquid ingredients are put 
to one or two hogſheads water, a liquid compoſt will 
be formed, which muſt be uſed with a water cart.“ 

This compoſt, however, the inventor himſelf owns 
to be inferior to rotten dung, as indeed may very na- 
turally be ſuppoſed ; yet in ſome caſes it ſeems ca- 
pable of doing ſervice, as will appear from ſome of 
the following experiments which we cxtract from the 
eſſays above-mentioned. 

Exp. I. By the author of the eſſays. “ I took four 


pots, n® r, 2, 3, 4. N® 1. contained 121d. of barren 


ſand, with 12 of the ſand oil compoſt. Nꝰ 2. con- 
tained 12> of ſand without any mixture. N® 3. had 
121 of ſand with half an ounce of ſlaked lime. Nꝰ 4. 
had 12'> of ſand with 4% of the ſand oil-compoſt. 
In the month of March, I put fix grains of wheat in- 
to each pot, and during the ſummer, I occaſionally 
watered the plants with filtrated water. All the time 
the plants were conſuming the farina, I could obſerve 
very little difference in their appearance. But after 
one month's growth, I remarked that nꝰ 1. was the 
beſt ; nꝰ 2. the next; nꝰ 3. the next; and nꝰ 4. much 
the worſt.” The ſame differences were obſerved in 
Auguſt, when n“ 1. the beſt, had five ſmall ears, 
which contained a few poor ou of wheat. 

Exp. II. By the ſame. © In the month of June, I 
ſelected four lands of equal goodneſs in a field intend- 
ed for turnips. The ſoil was a light ſand, with a to- 
lerable quantity of vegetable earth amongſt it. It was 
plowed out of {ward in November, and had not borne 
a crop for many years. I ſhal] diſtinguiſh my experi- 
mental lands by nt x, 2, 2, 4. No 1. was manured 

with 


ake of North-American potaſh 121b. Break the 
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Compoſt. with rotten dung; nꝰ 2. with oil compoſt; no 3. with 


lime; no 4. was left without any dreſſing. On the 20th 
of June they were all ſown with turnip-leed broad-caſt, 
and during the courſe of the ſeaſon were twice hoed. 
In November I viewed the field, and made the fol- 
lowing remarks. Ne 1. the beſt ; nꝰ a. the next; 
n 3, the worſt; nꝰ 4. better than n? 3.“ Here the 
oil compoſt appears in a favourable _ but other 
trials, made with equal accuracy, ſeem rather to 


prove, that it is not proper for turnips, barley, or 


quick growing vegetables. It requires being melio- 
rated by the atmoſphere, and therefore is better ad- 
apted for winter cr ; 

Exp. III. by the fame. © In the month of May, I 
planted 12 alleys that lay between my aſparagus beds 
with cauliflower plants. Each alley took up about 
30 plants. One of the alleys I ſet apart, for an ex- 
periment with the oil-compoſt, prepared according to 
the directions already given. About an handful of 
the compoſt was put to the root of each cauliflower 
plant. In all other reſpects the alley was managed 
like the reſt. The plants in general flowered very 
well; but thoſe to which I applied the compoſt ſprung 
up haſtily with (mall ſtalks, and produced very poor 
flowers. I imputed this unfavourable appearance to 
the freſhneſs of the compoſt, which was only a few 
weeks old. In the September following this unſuc- 
ceſsful experiment, I planted the ſame alleys with 
early cabbages. The neceſſity of meliorating the 
compoſt was in this trial fully confirmed. For the 
cabbages that grew upon the alley, which in. May had 
received the compoſt, were larger and in all reſpects 
finer than the others.“ | 

Exp. IV. by James Stovin, Eſq; of Doncaſter. “ In 
the year 1769, I made the following trial with the 
oil-compoſt, prepared as above directed. One acre 
ſown with barley, and manured with oil-compoſt at 
18s. produced foe quarters, five buſhels. An acre 
adjoining, ſown with barley, and manured with 12 
loads of rotten dung at 3 l. produced four quarters 
three buſhels and two pecks. The compoſi-barley 
was bolder and better corn than the other. In the 
year 1770, the dunged acre produced of rye, three 
quarters. The compoſt acre of ditto, two quarters 
{ix buſhels. In the year 1771, the ſame lands were 
ſown with oats, and the produce was greatly in fa- 
vour of the dunged acre. Theſe experimental lands 
were in a common field that had: been long under the 
plough.“ 

Exp. V. by Richard Townly; Eſq; of Belfield.“ In 
the ſpring 1770, I prepared a piece of ground for 
onions. It was laid out into fix beds of the ſame ſize, 
and which were all ſown at the ſame time. Over two 
of them, the oil-compoſt was ſcattered in a. very mo- 
derate quantity. Over other two, pigeons dung; and 
over the remaining two, ſome of my weed-compoſt, 

(formed of putrefied vegetables) which I eſteem one 
of the beſt manures, for moſt vegetables, that can be 
made. The onions came up: very well in all the 
beds ; but, in about ſix weeks, thoſe that were fed 
with the oil-compoſt, plainly diſcovered the advantage 
they had over the reſt, by their luxuriancy and co- 
lour, and at the end of the ſummer perfected the fineſt 
crop I had ever ſeen, being greatly ſuperior to the 
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others both in quantity and ſize. The ſame ſpring 1 
made an experiment upon four rows of cabbages, let 
at the diſtance of four feet every way. Two were 
manured with oil-compoſt, and two with my own. 
All the plants were unluckily damaged, juſt before 
they began to form, by ſome turkies getting into the 


field and plucking off the greateſt part of the leaves. 


However, they ſo far recovered, in the September 
following, from 22 to 28 ld a- piece. The rows 
ved ſo equal in goodneſs, that I could not determine 
which had the advantage. The fame year, one part 
of a field of wheat expoſed to the north-eaſt winds, 
which, that ſpring, continued to blow for a month or 
five weeks, appeared very poor and languid at the 
time of tillering. Over it I ordered {ome of the oil- 
compoſt to be ſown with the hand; which not only re. 
covered, but alſo puſhed forwards the wheat plants in 
that part of the field, ſo as to make them little infe- 
rior, if any, to the reſt. The ſame ſpring, I made 
a comparative experiment, upon four contiguous lands 
of oats, between the oil- compoſt and my own weed- 
compoſt. The latter had manifeſtly the advantage, 
though the other produced a very large and fine crop, 
I alſo tried the oil-compoſt upon carrots, and it an- 
ſwered exceedingly well. I did the ſame this year 
(7 771) both upon them and my onions, and have the 

neſt crops of theſe vegetables I ever ſaw any where 
upon the ſame compals of ground,” 

Exp. VI. by Mr J. Broadbent of Berwick, in Elmet 
near Leeds. « On the firſt of October 1771, l 
fowed two acres of a light channelly ſoil with wheat, 
and harrowed in the compoſt with the grain, Being 
at a conſiderable diſtance from a large town, we find 
it very difficult and expenſive to procure rotten dung 
in ſufficient quantity for our tillage lands, for which 
reaſon we have recourſe to land dreſſings both for our 
winter and ſpring-corn. Rape-duſt and ſoot are prin- 
cipally uſed ; but the preſent price of both thele articles 
is a heavy tax upon the farmer. To obviate that in- 
convenience, I reſolved to make trial of the oil-com- 
poſt; and from what I have obſerved in this one ex- 
periment, I am encouraged to make a more extenſive 
uſe of it the next year. Being well acquainted with 
the nature and efficacy of ſoot, I am ſatisfied, that the 
above two acres produced as good a crop of wheat as 
if they had been dreſſed with that excellent ma- 
nure.“ c | 

On the ſuppoſition that vegetables are ſupported by 
matters of a ſaline nature, compoſts formed of df 
ferent ſorts of ſalts have been contrived, but with lels 
ſucceſs than the one above treated of. A famous-conm 
poſition of this kind, was lately ſold by patent, under 
the name of Baron Van Haak's compoſt. The follow. 
ing experiment is mentioned in the Georgical Eflays, 
as made with a view to determine the virtues of it 
compared with the-oil-compoſt and ſoot mixed witl 
aſhes.—“ In the beginning of April 1773, an ate 
land was ſown with forward oats, I pitched upon - 
land in the middle of the piece, which J eſteeme 
better than any of the reſt, and upon this I ſcatte 
Baron Van Haak's compoſt, in the quantity direct \ 
in his inſtructions. On one ſide I manured a land un 
the oil-compoſt, but rather with a leſs quantity 1 


directed; and, on the other ſide, I manured twWo e 


Compop 
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with dry coal-aſhes ſifted fine, and an equal quantity 
of ſoot. The lands upon which this experiment was 
made, were much worn out with a long ſucceſſton of 
crops. The lands which bad the benefit of the aſhes 
and ſoot, produced an exceeding fine crop; the oil- 
compoſt produced a tolerable good one ; but that which 
had only the affiſtance of the baron's compoſt, produ- 
ced a very poor one. It could not have been worle 
had it been left deſtitute of every aſſiſtance.“ 
Compoſts, made with putrefied animal ſubſtances, 
will no doubt anſwer much better, in moſt cafes, than 
any other kind of manure, but they are difficult to be 
procured, The following is recon.mended by Dr Hun- 
ter of York. —< Take a ſufficient quantity of ſaw- 
duſt, incorporate it with the blood and offal of a ſlaugh- 
ter- houſe, putting a layer of one and a layer of the o- 
ther till the whole becomes a moiſt and fetid compo- 
ſition. Two loads of this compoſt, mixed with three 
loads of earth, will be ſufficient for an acre of wheat, 
or ſpring-corn. Being a kind of top-drefling, it ſhould 
be put on at the time of ſowing, and harrowed in with 
the grain. The preſent year I have a field of wheat 
manured in this manner, and have the pleaſure to ſay, 
that it is extremely clean, and has all the appearance 
of turning out an excellent crop. As this kind of com- 
poſt lies in a ſmall compaſs, it ſeems well adapted for 
the uſe of ſuch farmers as are obliged to bring their 
manures from a diſtance. It is beſides extremely 
rich, and will, probably continue in the land much lon- 
ger than fold-yard or ſtable-dung. I apprehend that 
it is capable of reſtoring worn out land to its original 
freſhneſs ; and I am induced to be of that opinion, 
from the appearance of the above crop, which is now. 
growing upon land much impoveriſhed by bad ma- 
nagement.“ | 

Another compoſt, prepared from whales fleſh, is 
recommended by Mr Charles Chaloner.—““ I have a 
particular pleaſure, (ſays he), in deſcribing and makin 
public the beſt method of forming a compoſt from whales 
fleſh, as recommended to me by Dr Hunter. Having 
marked out the length and breadth of your intended 
dung-hill, make the firſt layer of earth about a foot in 
thickneſs. Moor-earth, or ſuch as is taken from ant- 
lills, is the beſt for this purpoſe. Over the earth, lay 
one layer of long litter, from the fold-yard or ſtable, 
about 12 inches in thickneſs, then a layer of whale-fleſh, 
and over that another layer of dung. Repeat the ope- 
rations till the heap be raiſed about ſix feet, then give 
it a thick covering of earth, and coat the heap with 
lods, In this manner each layer of fleſh will be placed 
between two layers of dung. - In about a month turn 
the whole in the uſual manner, which will occaſion a 
itrong degree of heat and fermentation. When turn- 
ed, coat with earth as before, with a view to confine 
the putrid ſteam which would otherwiſe eſcape. In 
+ month or two the heap will be found to be conſider- 
ably fallen, when it ſhould have a ſecond turning as 
efore. The operation of turning muſt be repeated 
it proper intervals, till the whole becomes an uniform- 
putrid maſs, The whale-fleſh is of different de- 
grees of firmneſs, ſome of it being almoſt liquid; and, 
a Proportion to its firmneſs, the heap will become 
doner or later fit for uſe. In general, the compoſt 


ould not be uſed till 12 months old; but that de- 
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pends upon circumſtances. Guard the heap from compott 
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dogs, pigs, badgers, and vermin, as theſe animals are 
— 4 404 fond of whale-fleſh. This animal-compoſt Compoune- 
may with great advantage be applied to all purpoles 
where good rotten dung is required. I have uted it 
with great ſucceſs for cabbages, and find it an excel- 
lent dreſſing for meadow-ground. According to the 
beſt computation, one hogſhead of whale refuſe, will 


make eight loads of dung, which, when we conſider 


the great facility with which this baſis of our dung- hill 
may be carried, is a momentous concern to ſuch far- 
mers as lie remote from a large town.” See Ma- 
NURE. 

Courosr in gardening, is a mixture of ſeveral 
earths, earthy ſubſtances, and dungs, either for the im- 
provement of the general ſoil of a garden, or that of 
for ſome particular plants. Almoſt every plant de- 
lights in ſome peculiar mixture of ſoils or compoſt, in 
which it will thrive better than in others. The moft 
remarkable and generally uſeful of theſe, are taken 
notice of under the deſcription of the ſeveral botanical 
articles, as they occur in the order of the alphabet. 

COMPOSTELLA, a celebrated town of Spain, and 
capital of Galicia, with an archbiſhop's ſee, and an 
univerſity. The public {quares, and the churches, par- 
ticularly the Metropolitan church, are very magnifi- 
cent. It has a great number of monaſteries, for both 
ſexes, and about 2000 houſes. It is pretended that 
the body of St James was buried here, which draws a 
great number of pilgrims from moſt parts of Chriſten- 
dom. They walk in proceſſion to the church, and 
viſit his wooden image, which ſtands on the great al- 
tar, and is illuminated with 40 or 50 wax-candles, 
They kiſs it three times, with a very reſpectful devo- 
tion, and then put their hats on its head. In the 
church there are 30 ſilver lamps, always lighted, and 
{ix chandeliers of ſilver, five feet high. The poor 
pilgrims are received into an hoſpital, built for that 
purpoſe, which ſtands near the church; and round it 
are galleries of free ſtone, ſupported by large pillars. 
The archbiſhop is one of the richeſt prelates in Spain, 
having 70,000 crowns a-year. From this town the 
military order of St Jago, or St James, had its origi- 
nal. It is ſeated in a peninſula, formed by the rivers 
Tambra and Ulla, in a plcaſant plain. W. Long. 7. 17. 
N. Lat. 42. 54. 

New CourosrETLLA, a town of North America, 
in New Spain, and province of Xaliſco, built in 1531. 
It is ſeated near the South Sea. W. Long. 110. 12. 
N. Lat. 21. o. 

COMPOUND, in a general ſenſe, an appellation 
given to whatever is compoſed or made up of diffe- 
rent things; thus we ſay, a compound word, com- 
ponnd ſound, compound taſte, &c.—Compound diſfers 
from complex, and ſtands oppoſed to ſimple. See 

CoMPLEX and SIMPLE. 

ComProunD Flower. See Courostrus Flos. 

Compound Intereſt, called alſo intereſt upon inte- 
reſt, is that which is reckoned not only upon the prin- 
cipal, but upon the intereſt itſelf forborn; which 
hereby becomes a ſort of ſecondary principal. See 
INTEREST. | 

Compound Motion, that motion which is effected 
by ſeveral conſpiring powers. Powers are ſaid to 

12 U conſpire 
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ſite to that of the other ; as when the radius -of a 


Compurga- circle is conceived to revolve about a centre, and at 


tor, 


the ſame time a point to move ſtraight along it. 
Compound Numbers, thoſe which may be divided 
by ſome other number beſides unity, without leaving 
any remainder”; ſuch are 18, 20, &c. the firſt being 
meaſured by the numbers 2, 6, or 9 ; and the ſecond 


by the numbers 2, 4, 5, 10. 


CompounD Qrantities, See ALGEBRA, n 4. 

CompouxD Ratio, is that which the product of the 
antecedents of two or more ratios has to the product 
of their conſequents. Thus, 6 to 72 is in a ratio com- 
pounded of 2 to 6, and of 3 to 12. 

CompounD, (ſubſtantive), the reſult or effect of a 
compoſition of different things; or a maſs formed 
by the union of many ingredients. 

COMPRESS, in ſurgery, a bolſter of ſoft linen 
cloth, folded in ſeveral doubles, frequently applied to 
cover a plaſter, in order not only to preſerve the part 
from the external air, but alſo the better to retain the 
dreſſings or medicines. 

COMPRESSION, the act of preſſing or ſqueezing 
fome matter together, ſo as to let its parts nearer to 
each other, and make it poſſeſs leſs ſpace. Compre/ſ- 
ſion properly differs from condenſation, in that the lat- 
ter is performed by the action of cold, the former by 
tome external violence. 

COMPROMISE, a treaty or contract, whereby two 
contending parties eſtabliſh one-or more arbitrators to 
judge of, and terminate their difference in an ami- 
cable manner. 

COMPTON (Henry), biſhop of London, was the 
youngeſt ſon of Spencer Earl of Northampton, and 
born in 1632. After the reſtoration of Charles II. he 
became cornet of a regiment of horſe : but ſoon after 
quitting the army for the church, he was made biſhop 
of Oxtord in 1674; and about a year after tranſlated 
to the ſee of London. He was entruſted with the 
education of the two princeſſes Mary and Anne, whom 
he allo aſterwards married to the princes of Orange 
and Denmark : and their firmneſs in the Proteſtant 
religion was in a great meaſure owing to their tutor, 
to whom, when popery began to prevail at court, it 
was imputed as an unpardonable crime. He was ſu- 
ipended from his eccleſiaſtical function by James II. 
but was reſtored by him again on the prince of Orange's 
invaſion, He and the biſhop of Briſtol made the ma- 
jority for filling the vacant throne with a king : he 
performed the ceremony of the coronation'; was ap- 
pointed one of the commiſſioners for raiſing the litur- 
gy ; and laboured with much zeal to reconcile diſſen- 
ters to the church. His ſpirit of moderation made 
him unpopular with the clergy, and in all probability 
checked his further promotion. He died in 1713; 
but, living in buſy times, did not leave many writings 
behind him. | 

COMPUNCTION, in theology, an inward prief of 
mind for having offended God. 

COMPURGATOR, one that, by oath, juſtifies an- 
other perſon's innocence. Compurgators were intro- 
duced as evidences in the juriſprudence of the middle 
ages. Their number varied according to the impor- 
ravce of the ſubject in diſpute, or the nature of the 
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compound conſpire if the direction of the one be not quite oppo- crime with which a 


CON 


perſon was charged, 
COMPUTATION, in a general ſenſe, the manner 


of eſtimating time, weights, meaſure, moneys, or quan- . 


tities of any kind. 

.COMUS, in Pagan mythology, the god of noctur- 
nal revels and feſtivals. He was repreſented as a 
young man crowned with roſes or myrtle, holding in 
one hand a golden cup, and in the other a diſh of 
fruit. | | 
CONANT (Dr John), a learned Engliſh divine, 
born in 1608. He took his degrees at Exeter College 
Oxford ; was, by the parliament, conſtituted one of 
the aſſembly of divires, though he feldom, if ever, ſat 
with them ; and in 1657 was-admitted vice-chancellor 
of the univerſity. On the reftoration he was one of 
the commiſſioners, and aſſiſted at the conferences in 
the Savoy; but was deprived by the act of uniformi. 
ty : after eight years he was confirmed, and was made 
arch-deacon of Norwich, and prebendary of Worcef- 
ter. In 1686 he loſt his ſight ; and died in 1693 
leaving a number of admired ſermons, afterwards pu- 
bliſhed in fix volumes. 

CONARION, or Coxo1DEs, a name for the pinea! 
gland. See ANATOMY, no 397. c. | 
CONATUS, a term frequently uſed in philoſophy 
and mathematics, defined by ſome to be a quantity of 
motion, not capable of being expreſſed by any time, 
or length; as the conatus recedendi ab axe motus, is 
the endeavour which a body, moved oircularly, makes 


to recede, or fly off from the centre or axis of its mo- 


tion. | 
CONCALE Bar, is on the coaſt of France in Bri- 
tany, where the Engliſh forces landed in June 1758, 
in order to go to St Maloes ; which they did, and 
burnt all the ſhips in that harbour, which were above 
100, of all forts. Concale is the town which gives 
name to the bay, and is famous for oyſters. It is 18 
miles eaſt of St Maloes, and 197 weſt of Paris. 
W. Long. 1. 47. N. Lat. 48. 41. 

CONCARNEAU, a town of France, in Bretagne, 
with a harbour and a caſtle. E. Long. 3. 45. N. Lat. 
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 CONCATENATION, a term chiefly-uſed in ſpeak- 
ing of the mutual dependence of ſecond cauſes upon 
each other, . 

CONCAVE, an appellation uſed in ſpeaking of the 
inner ſurface of hollow bodies, but more eſpecially of 
{pherical ones.- 

Concave Claſſes, ſuch as are ground hollow, and 
are uſually of a ſpherical figure, though they may be 
of any other, as parabolical, c. All objects icen 
through concave glaſſes, appear erect and diminiſhed. 

CONCENTRATION, in general, ſignifies the bring” 
ing things nearer a centre. Hence the particles of 
ſalt, in 3 are ſaid to be concentrated ; that 
is, brought nearer each other, by evaporating the 
watery part. | 

CONCENTRIC, in mathematics, 
has the ſame common centre with another: 
in oppoſition to excentric. : 

CONCEPTION, among phyſicians, Cc. yore 
the firſt formation of an embryo in the womb we 
parent, who, from-that time, becomes pregnant- 
GENERATION. 


ſomething that 
it ſtands 


Coxcrrlox 


ce put, 
tion 
i 


oncepti 


cer 1 
. 
nceſſio 
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en feaſt eſtabliſhed in honour of the holy virgin, particu- 


nceſſor. larly with regard to her having been conceived and 
born immaculate, i. e. without original ſin, held in 
the Romiſh church on the 8th of December. The 
immaculate conception is the great head of controver- 
ſy between the Scotiſts and Thomiſts; the former 
maintaining, and the latter impugning it. In the three 
Spaniſh military orders, of St James of the ſword, Cala- 


adiniflion to defend the immaculate conception. This 
reſolution was firſt taken in 1652. Peter d'Alva has 
publiſhed 48 huge volumes in folio on the myſteries of 
the conception. 

CONCEPTION, an epiſcopal town of Chili in South 
America. It is ſituated in W. Long. 79. 12. S. Lat, 
26. 43; and is the oldeſt European ſettlement in Chili, 
and the ſecond in point of dignity. On their firit 
ſettlement here, the Spaniards were repeatedly driven 
off by the Indians, ſo that they were- obliged to take 
up their reſidence at St Jago. Since that time both 
the cities of Conception and St Jago have been fre- 
quently deſtroyed by earthquakes. In the year 1730 
both of them were laid in ruins by a dreadful ſhock, 
the firſt concuſſions of which were attended with an un- 
uſual ſwelling of the ſea, that overturned the few houſes 
which had eſcaped the ravages of the earthquake. 
The harbour is good, and pretty much frequented, on 
which account the city is regarded as a place of con- 
ſequence. The king allows annually 350,000 pieces 
of eight for the ſupport of a garriſon of 3500 men; a 
corps that is ſeldom complete. None of the fortifica- 
tions are conſiderable ; but thoſe towards the land are 
wretched. The Spaniards now live in tolerable ſecu- 
rity with reſpe& to the Indians, and have no notion 
of any attack from the land fide. It is ſaid indeed, 
that not only this but all the ſettlements in Chili and 
Peru would fall an eaſy prey to the attacks of a foreign 
enemy ; the fortifications being in ruins, and the gar- 
riſons ſcarce half the number required by the king: 
owing to the avarice, ignorance, and ſupine negligence 
of the governors, who ſtudy nothing but to enrich 
themſelves. 

ConcerpTION, a town of North America, in New 
Spain, and in the Audience of Guatimali. It is ſeated 
near the ſea- coaſt, 100 miles weſt of Porto- bello, and 


a (mall river that runs into the ſea. W. Long. 83, 5. 
N. Lat. 10. o. 


or company of muſicians, playing or ſinging the ſame 
piece of muſic or ſong at the ſame time. | 
CONCERTATO intimates the piece of muſic to be 
compoſed in ſuch a manner, as that all the parts may 
lave their recitativos, be it for two, three, four, or 
more voices or inſtruments. 
CONCERTO cRoss1, the grand chorus of a con- 
cert, or thoſe places where all the ſeveral parts per- 
torm or play together. ' 

CONCESSION, in general, ſignifies either the act of 
granting or yielding any thing, or the thing itſelf 
Which is ſo granted or yielded. 

Coxckssiox, in rhetoric, a figure, whereby ſome- 
ling is freely allowed, that yet might bear diſpute, 
o obtain ſomething that one would have granted to 
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Coxckrriox Immaculate of the holy virgin, is a him, and which he thinks cannot fairly be denied, as Conceſſion 


trava, and Alcantara, the knights take a vow at their 


CONCERT, or CoxcERTO, in muſic, a number 
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in the following conceſſion of Dido, in Virgil: 

* The nuptials he diſclaims, I urge no more; 

* Let him purſue the promis'd Latian ſhore, 

* A ſhort delay is all I aſk him now ; 

« A pauſe of grief, an interval from wo.“ 

CONCHA, in zoology, a ſynonime of the MyTiLUs, 
SOLEN, Oc. | 

CONCHES, a town of Normandy, with a Bene- 
dictine abbey, which carries on a conſiderable trade, 
It is ſeated on the top of a mountain, in the territory 
of Ouche, 45 miles north-weſt of Paris. E. Long. 
O. 51. N. Lat. 48. 58. 

CONCHITES MuARMok, a name given by the an- 
cients to a ſperies of marble dug near Megara, and 
remarkable for containing a great number of ſea- ſhells, 
and other marine bodies immerſed in it. 

CONCHOID, in geometry, the name of a curve, 
given to it by its inventor Nicomedes. See FLUXIONS, 

CONCHYLIA, a general name for all petrified 
ſhells, as limpets, cochleæ, nautili, conch, lepades, Cc. 

CONCIATOR, in the glaſs art, is, for the cryſtal- 
glaſs, what the founder is at the green-glaſs houſes. 
He is the perſon that weighs and proportions the falt 
on aſhes and ſand, and works them with a ſtrong fire 
till they run into lumps and become white; and if the 
metal be too hard, and conlequently brittle, he adds 
{alt or aſhes, and if too ſoft, fand ; ſtill mixing them 


to a fit temper, which is only known by the working. 


CONCINNOUS INTERVALS, in muſic, are ſuch as 
are fit for muſic, next to, and in combination with 
concords ; being neither very agreeable nor diſagree- 
able in themſelves; but having a good effect, as by 
their oppoſition they heighten the more eſſential prin- 
ciples of pleaſure ; or as, by their mixture and combi- 
nation with them, they produce a variety neceſſary 
to our being better pleaſed, 

Concinnovus Syſtem, in muſic. A ſyſtem is ſaid 
to be concinnous, or divided concinnouſly, when its 
parts, conſidered as ſimple intervals, are concinnous ; 
and are beſides placed in ſuch an order between the 
extremes, as that the ſucceſſion of ſounds, from one 
extreme to the other, may have an agreeable effect. 

CONCLAVE, the place in which the cardinals of 
the Romiſh church meet, and are hut up, in order to 
the election of a pope. ö 

The conclave is a range of ſmall cells, ro feet ſquare, 
made of wainſcot: theſe are numbered, and drawn 
for by lot. They ſtand in a line along the galleries 
and hall of the Vatican, with a ſmall ſpace between 
each. Every cell has the arms of the cardinal over it. 
The conclave is not fixed to any one determinate place, 
for the conſtitutions of the church allow the cardinals 
to make choice of ſuch a place for the conclave as they 
think moſt convenient; yet it is generally held in the 
Vatican. 

The conclave is very ſtrictly guarded by troops: 
neither the cardinals, nor any perſon ſhut up in the 
conclave, are ſpoke to, but at the hours allowed of, 
and then in Italian or Latin; even the proviſions for 
the conclave are examined, that no letters be convey - 
ed by that means from the miniſters of foreign powers, 
or other perſons who may have an intereſt in the e- 
lection of the pontiff. 
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CoNCLAVE. is alſo uſed for the aſſembly, or meet- 
ing, of the cardinals ſhat up for the election of a pope. 

CONCLUSION, in logic, the conſequence or judg- 
ment drawn from what was aſſerted in the premiſes ; 

or the previous judgments in reaſoning, gained from 
combining the extreme ideas between themſelves. 

CONCOCTION, in medicine, the change which 
the food undergoes in the ſtomach, &c. to become 
chyle. See CHYLE. 

CONCOMITANT, ſomething that accompanies or 
goes along with another. 

CONCORD, in grammar, that part of conſtruction 
called Hax, in which the words of a ſentence agree; 
that is, in which nouns are put in the ſame gender, 
number, and caſe; and verbs in the ſame number and 
perſon with nouns and pronouns. 

ConcoRD, in muſic, the relation of two ſounds that 
are always agreeable to the ear, whether applied in 
ſucceſſion or conſonance. 

CONCORDANCE, a ſort of dictionary of the 
Bible, explaining the words thereof in alphabetical 
order, with the ſeveral books, chapters, and verſes 
quoted, in which they are contained. 

COQNCORDANT vERSESs, ſuch as have ſeveral 
words in common ; but which, by the addition of 
other words, convey an oppolite, at leaſt a different 
meaning. Such are thoſe, k 

canis , venatur ervat. 
© 0 lupus : s nutritur | on 3 vaſtat, 

CONCORDIA, a town of Italy, in the duchy of 
Mirandola ; ſeated on the river Sechia, 5 miles weſt 
of Mirandola, and 15 miles ſouth-eaſt of Mantua ; 
ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria, E. Long. 11. 22. 
N. Lat. 44: 52. 

CoxcoRDIA, a Pagan divinity of the Romans. 
She had a temple on the declivity of the capitol ; ano- 


ther in the portico of Livia; and a third on Mount 


Palatine, built of braſs by Cn. Flavius, on account of 
a vow made for reconciling the ſenate and people. 
She was pictured with a cup in her right hand ; in 
her left was ſomctimes a ſceptre, and ſometimes a 
cornucopia. Her ſymbols were two hands joined, as 
is ſeen in a coin of Aurelius Venus, and another of 
Nero; alſo two ſerpents twiſting about a caduceus. 

CONCOU, in botany, a name given by the people 
of Guinea to an herb, which is in great eſteem among 
them for killing that troubleſome fort of worm called 
the Guinea-worm, that breeds in their fleſh, They 
bruiſe the leaves, and mixing them with oil, apply 
them in form of a cataplaſm. 

CONCRETE, in the ſ{chool-philoſophy, an aſſem- 
blage or compound. a 

CONCRETE, in natural philoſophy and chemiſtry, 
ſignifies a body made up of different principles, or any 
mixed body: thus, ſoap is a factitious concrete, mix- 
ed together by art; and antimony is a natural con- 


crete, or a mixed body compounded in the bowels of 


the-earth. 

CONCRETION, the uniting ſeveral ſmall particles 
of a natural body into ſenſible mafles, or concretes, 
whereby it becomes ſo and ſo figured and determi- 
ned, and is endved with ſuch and ſuch properties. 


CoNCRETION is allo the at&t whereby ſoft bodies 
are rendered hard; or an inſenſible motion of the 
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particles of a fluid or ſoft body, whereby they come Coney; 
It is indifferently uſed for indura- 
tion, condenfatiop, congelation, and coagulation. 
CONCUBINAGE, denotes ſometimes a criminal or 
prohibited commerce between the two ſexes; in 
which ſenſe it comprehends adultery, inceſt, and ſimple 
fornication : but, in a more limited ſenſe, it ſignifies 
the cohabitation of a man and woman in the way of 
marriage, without having paſſed the ceremony there. 
of. 


to a conſiſtence. 
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CONCU BINE, a woman whom a man takes to co- 


habit with after the manner of a wife, without being 
authoriſed thereto by a legal marriage. 


CONCUPISCENCE, according to divines, an irre- 


gular appetite, or luſt after carnal things, inherent m 
the nature of man ever ſince the fall. 


CONDE (Lewis de Bourbon prince of ), was born 
at Paris Sept. 7. 1621. He was ſtyled Duke d'Enguien, 
till he ſucceeded to the title of Prince of Conde by his 
father's death in 1646. As he was of a tender and 
delicate conſtitution, the prince ſent him to the caſtle 
of Montrond in Berry, that he might breathe a more 


pure and falutary air. 


Here he was educated in his 


iofancy by ſome cxperienced and prudent citizens 
When he was of a proper age, the prince 
took upon himſelf the taſk of 1 and appointed 
for his aſſiſtant M. de la Bouſſieres, a private gentle- 
man, a man of honour, fidelity, and good nature, 
and who made it a rule to obſerve inviolably the or- 


wives. 


ders that were given him. 


Two ſeſuits diſtinguiſhed 


for their genius and knowledge were alfo given him 


for preceptors. 


He formed him a houſehold of 15 or 


20 officers, all men of the greateſt virtue and dilcre- 


tion. 


With theſe attendants the duke d' Enguien went to 
ſettle at Bourges, where he frequented the college ot 
Here, beſides the ordinary ſtudies, he was 


Jeſuits. 


taught ancient and modern hiſtory, mathewatics, geo- 


graphy, declamation ; alſo riding and dancing, in 


which laſt he ſoon excelled. 


He made ſuch a ſurpri- 


ſing progreſs, that before the age of 13 he defended. 
in public ſome quettions in philoſopy with incredible 


applauſe. 


At his return from Montrond, 'he had for 


his tutor M. de Merille ; a man deeply verſed in the 
knowledge of common law, of ancient and modern 
laws, of the holy ſcriptures, and of the mathematics. 
Under his direction the duke went through that new 
courſe with prodigious ſucceſs. He acquired a criti. 
cal taſte in the arts and ſciences, which he retained all 
his life ; he never ſuffered a day to paſs without de- 
dicating two or thręe hours at leaſt to reading; his 
thirſt for knowledge was univerſal, and he endea- 
voured to ſearch every thing to the bottom. His 
chief inclination, however, lay towards the military 
art ; and at the age of 18 he obtained permiſſion to 
make his firſt campaign as a volunteer in the army 


commanded by M. de la Meilleraye. 
was unfortunate ; and the duke d' Enguien was on 
a witneſs of the marſhal's imprudence an 
Nevertheleſs, in this campaign he laid the 


This campaign 


Y 


d diſgrace- 
ſoundation 


of that renown which made him afterwards conſider- 
ed as the greateſt general of his age. 
On his return to Paris, the duke waited 


dinal Richelieu at Ruel. 
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with his converſation, that he ſoon after made propoſals By the miniſter's perſuaſion he had accepted of the Conde. 
of an alliance with the prince of Conde, by marrying command of the army in Catalonia; but, on his arri- 
the duke d'Enguien to Claire Clemence de Maille val at Barcelona, he found neither troops, money, ar“ 


Breza, the cardinal's niece. The duke conſented to tillery, proviſions, nor ammunition. Enraged at this 
this match out of obedience to his father; but the 


onde- 


force he put upon himſelf by yielding to it was fo 
great, that he fell dangerouſly ill. It was long before 
he got the better of his diſtemper ; but at length he 


not only recovered, but became ſo ſtrong as after- 


wards to bear the greateſt fatigues with eaſe. 
The duke made two more campaigns as a volun- 
teer; the one under the marſhal de la Meilleraye, the 


other in the army of Lewis XIII. which conquered 


Rouſſillon. In 1643, at the age of 22, he obtained 
from the king, at the perſuaſion of cardinal Mazarine, 
the command of the army deſtined to cover Cham- 
paigne and Picardy ; which command was confirmed 
to him after the king's death by the queen regent, 
Anne of Auſtria, to whoſe intereſt he was ſtrongly 
devoted. In this ſtation, though he never had been 
preſent at any battle, he ſoon gave ſuch a ſpecimen of 
his abilities as crowned him with glory. The Spani- 
ards who threatened France with an invaſion, were 
deſeated by him at Rocroi ; and this ſignal victory 
made him from that time conſidered as the guardian 
genius of his country. He next formed the project 
of beſieging Theonville, and propoſed it to the coun- 
cl of regency. They conſented with fear and diſ- 
truſt; but the duke carried it into execution with 
ſuch ſkill, activity, and courage, that he became juſtly 
the ſubje& of general admiration. In two months 
time Theonville ſurrendered. Art length, having co- 
vered Alſace and Lorrain from the enterprizes of the 
Imperialiſts, the duke returned to Paris, where he ob- 
tained the government of Champaigne, and of the 
city of Stenai. 

The three following years were little more than a 
ſeries of military operations. The three battles of 
Fribourg, in which the duke d' Enguien triumphed 
over Velt Marſhal count de Mercy, the greateſt ge- 
ncral in all Germany; the taking of Philipfbourg, and 
4 great number of other places, which rendered him 
maſter of the palatinate, and of the whole courſe of 
the Rhine ; the victory of Nortlingue, by which he 
revenged the viſcount du Turenne's defeat at Mari- 
enqal; the ſiege and conqueſt of Dunkirk ; the good 
and bad ſucceſs of his arms in Catalonia, where, though 
he was forced to raiſe the ſiege of Lorida, he kept 
the Spaniards in awe, and cut to pieces their rear 
guard: theſe are the principal events which diftin- 
guith the campaigns of 1644, 1645, and 1646. 

The victories of the duke d'Enguien, his great re- 


deception, he vented his reſentment in bitter com- li 


plaints and ſevere threats; but by the reſources that 
he found in this dilemma, the prince added new luſtre 


to his glory. 


The campaign of 1648 was as glorious to Conde as 
thoſe which preceded it had been. To diſconcert at 
once the projects of the archduke Leopold, the prince 
reſolved to attack even in the heart of the Low 
Countries; and noWthſtanding the conſiderable dif- 
ficulties which he had to ſurmount, he beſieged, 
important city of Ypres, and took it in ſight of allah 
enemies forces. | _ 

Notwithſtanding this ſucceſs, Conde ſaw Hi 


elf at 
the point of experiencing the greateſt reverſe of for- 
tune. His army was a prey to {carcity, to naked- 
neſs, contagious diftempers, and deſertion. For eight 
months it received no ſupply from the minifter; but half 
a muſter. Every thing was ſupplied by the prince him- 
ſelf; he Javiſhed his money, and borrowed more to ſup- 
ply his troops. When it was repreſented to him that he 
was in danger of ruining himſelf by ſuch an enormous 
expence, he replied, that “ ſince he every day ven- 
tured his life for the ſervice of his country, he could 
very well ſacrifice his fortune to it. Let but the go- 
vernment exiſt, (added he), and I ſhall want for no- 
thing.” 

The French army having been reinforced by 40c 
of the troops of Weimar, Conde attacked the Spani- 
ards advantageouſly encamped near Lens, and gained 
a complete victory over them, which diſabled them 
from attempting any thing more, and even from ſup- 
porting themſelves. Afterwards he beſieged Furnes, 
the garriſon of which, 500 men, ſurrendered them- 
ſelves priſoners of war. But the prince was wound- 
ed there in the trenches by a mulket-ſhot above the 
right hip ; and the contuſion was fo great, that he 
was forced to ſubmir to ſeveral inciſions. 

The French court, animated with the victory at 
Lens, thought this a proper time to take vengeance 
on the factions which for ſome time had violently 
agitared the kingdom ; and accordingly impriſoned 
Brouſſel and Blancmenil, two of the principal leaders 
of the country party. This vigorous proceeding, how - 
ever, occaſioned a general revolt. Two hundred thou- 
ſand men took arms in Paris, barricaded the ftreets, 
inveſted the palais- royal, and demanded the priſoners. 
It was neceſlary to releaſe them ; but from that time 


| the regal authority was annihilated ; the queen was 
; putation and eſteem with the people, began now to expoſed to a thouſand inſults, and Mazarin dared no 
[ five umbrage to Mazarin. The cardinal's diſlike to longer venture ont of the palai:-royal. In this em- 
> him ppeared on the death of the duke de Breze, ad- barraſſment the queen recalled the prince of Conde, 
\ miral-of France. The prince of Conde earneſtly de- as the only one from whom ſhe could hope for ſup- 
n manded for his fon the duke de Breze's places. But port. He retired to Ruel, whither the regent had 
y 2arin, afraid of increaſing the wealth and power gone with the young king and Mazarin. Anne of 
. 0 2 prince whom his victories and the love and con- Auſtria propoſed to him the reducing of Paris by force 
n ence of the people and the army had already ren- of arms: but he calmed the reſentments of that prin- 
r- dered too formidable to him, evaded his requeſt, by ceſs ; and inſtead of being acceſſary to her vengeance, 

perſuading the queen to take the admiralty to herſelf. he directed all his views to pacify the kingdom, and 
2 1 the death of his father, the miniſter's diſlike to the at length brought about an accommodation between 
ed bung prince of Conde became ſtill more apparent. 


the parties, who deſired it with equal ardour. But 
new 
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* 
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new incidents ſoon rekindled the combuſtion. The 


— treachery of Mazarin, and the artifices of the leaders 


of the country party, occaſioned new cabals and freſh 
troubles. Conde was careſſed by the leaders of both 
parties; but at laſt, enraged at the arrogance of the 
malcontents, who every day formed new pretenſions, 
he took part openly with the court, though he thought 
it ungrateful, and protected the miniſter, ough he 
did not eſteem lum. 

The royal family, the duke of Orleans, Conde, and 
Mazarin, left Paris privately in the night between the 
5th and Et of January 1649, went to St Ger- 
mains. The parliament ſent ties to learn from 


ike herſelf the reaſons of her departure, and 
o 
t 


eg her to name the citizens whom ſhe ſuſpected, 
Fthey might be tried. Mazarin bad the impru- 
dence Wil them withont any anſwer. Exaſpe- 
rated at this, the people again took up arms in order 
to deſend themſelves againſt the enterprizes of the 
court, who had determined to block up and to ſtarve 
the capital, in order to ſuppreſs the party of malcon- 
tents. With 7 or 8000 men, the broken relics of the 
laſt campaign, the prince of Conde formed a deſign of 
reducing above 500,000 intrenched behind walls. He 
had neither money nor magazines; he ſaw himſelf in 
the depth of a moſt ſevere winter; nevertheleſs he 
triumphed over Paris, and this great ſuccels compleat- 
ed his glory. It did him ſo much the more honour, 
as during the ſiege he conſtantly defeated the troops 
of the malcontents ; he prevailed on the army that 
marched to their aſſiſtance under Turenne, to aban- 
don that general; he ſtopped the progreſs of the duke 
de Longuerville, who had cauſed an inſurrection in 
Normandy ; and got the ſtart of the Spaniards, who 
were advancing to give him battle. 

Condi de Retz, co-adjutor of Paris, and afterwards 
cardinal, was the life and foul of the revolters, and 
directed all their motions. He had taken Catiline 
for his model ; and was equally intrepid and capable 
of the greateſt actions; of an exalted genius, but go- 
verned by his ambition. He diſtinguithed his hatred 
to Mazarin by arming the malcontents : and he him- 
ſelf raiſed at his own expence a regiment which he 
called the regiment of Corinth: as ſoon as this corps 
took the field during the blockade of Paris, it was de- 
feated and diſperſed. This check was called “ the 
firſt to the Corinthians.” The peace was ſigned at 
St Germains ; but neither party carried its point, and 
ſcarce any one but Conde acquired glory by this war. 
After the concluſion of the treaty, the prince repaired 
to the capital, and traverſed all the ſtreets in his coach 
alone. All perſons of any conſequence paid their 
compliments to him, and the parliament ſent a ſolemn 
deputation to thank him for the peace to which he 
had ſo powerfully contributed. The people, how- 
ever, made loud complaints on account of the king's 
abſence (for the court was not yet returned to Paris), 
and the malcontents gave reaſon to apprehend a new 
inſurrection. Conde encouraged the king and queen 
to return; and at length brought them to Paris, amidſt 
the acclamations and bleſſings of the public. 

The important ſervice which Conde had juſt done 
the court intitled him to the acknowledgements of the 
queen, and eſpecially of Mazarin; but the dark foul 
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of that cardinal only remembered it to 
fortunate and too powerful protector. He private) 

{wore the prince's deſtruction ; at leaſt that he thould 
give the whole kingdom a pattern of ſubmiſſion and 
dependence vn his will, However, not to excite the 
public indignation, he {till kept up appearances with 
the prince, while he ſecretly ſpread about him diſguſts 
ſuſpicions, ſnares of every kind, and the moſt heinous 
calumnies. The ungrateful miniſter deceived the 
prince by making him the molt flattering propoſals ; 
and with the moſt alluring promiſes which he always 
found means to avoid fultilling. The enraged prince 
deſpiſed the miniſter, and freated him with diſdain. 
After this they were reconciled again only to be again 
at variance. Each of them in their turn- courted the 
country party, in order to make it ſubſervient to their 
deſigns. At laſt Mazarin thought of an expedient 
which but too effectually anſwered his purpoſe, of "a 
king an irreconcileable quarrel between that party 
and the prince. There was among the malcontents, 
one marquis de la Boulaie, a man of an infamous cha- 
rafter, who had obtained the confidence of the part 

by falle appearances of hatred to the cardinal, but who 
ſecretly kept up a correſpondence with him. It is 
pretended that he made him an offer of privately kill. 
ing Conte. Mazarin was charmed with the propoſal ; 
yet be only required Boulaie to exhibit all the proofs 
of an aſſaſſination, and to act in ſuch a manner that 
every thing might concur to render the. country party 
ſuſpected of that crime. He was punctually obeyed ; 
the coach was ſtopped ; ſome piſtols were fired at 
it, by which two of the footmen were dangerouſly 
wounded ; and, after that ſhameful exploit, la Boulaie 
took refuge in the hotel of the duke of Beaufort, who 
was the hero of the party, in order no doubt to coun- 
tenance the prince's ſuſpicion of the malcontents, 
Luckily, Conde was not in his coach when it was 
ſtopped ; the cardinal had ſpread the report of his in- 
tended aſſaſſination ; and in concert with the queen 
and the prince he had prevailed to have the coach 
ſent away empty, to prove the reality of the attempt. 
Mazarin counterfeited a zeal for the prince's life; be 
furiouſly declaimed againſt the malcontents, who, he 
pretended, had made an attempt on a life ſo precious 
to the ſtate; and he inflamed Conde's reſentment 
againſt the duke of Beaufort and the coaqjutor, whom! 
he ſuppoſed to be the authors of this heinous outrage- 
The prince was fo ſtrongly prejudiced, that he refu- 
ſed to hear them when they appeared before him to 
juſtify themſelves. He demanded juſtice againſt them 
of the king ; he formally accuſed them before the 
parliament, and remained inflexible in ſpite of the 
pains which the leaders of the party took to demon- 
ſtrate to him that he had been impoſed upon. How: 
ever, the affair was brought before the parliament ; 

the accuſed defended themſelves, and the coadjutor, 
who had diſcovered the cardinal's ſecret, unmaſked 
him ſo well, that the prince agreed to a private Ne 

gociation with the malcontents; he required no, 

thing more than the coadjutor's leaving Paris, but 

with the rank of ambaſſador to Rome or Vienns. 

That prelate would have conſented to it, to ſatis! 

Conde, if Mazarin, ſome days after, had not given 

him the choice of any recompence, in order to eng f 
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C O N 
his concurrence in the prince's deſtruction. Affairs 
were now in ſuch a dangerous ſituation, that the car- 
anal ſaw clearly it was neceſſary to haſten to the 
winding up of the plot. Matter of the queen's mind, 
which he guided as he pleaſed ; and ſure of having in- 
flamed againſt Conde, all the reſentment of the male- 
contents ; he ſought and obtained, by means of the 
ducheſs Chevreuſe, the ſupport of that powerful fac- 
tion, which connected itſelf the more readily with 
him, in hopes that the prince's fall would ſoon enable 
it to cruſh without difficulty the cardinal himſelf. The 
coadjutor had private conferences with the queen, and 
the miniſter. Conde had notice of it; and in order 
to diſcover if it were true, he endeavoured to ſurpriſe 
it from Mazarin's own mouth. * Cardinal, (ſaid he, 
one day), it is publicly reported. that you have nightly 
meetings with the coadjutor, diſguiſed like a trooper.“ 
He accompanied this {peech with a quick and pene- 
trating look: but the cardinal, who was a perfect 
miſter of diſſimulation, anſwered him in ſuch a free, 
artleſs like manner, that he entirely removed Conde's 
apprehenſions; and he lighted the information he had 
received, of the plot forming againſt him. | 
Mazarin wanted nothing but the ſupport of the duke 
of Orleans; and at laſt found means, by the ducheſs of 
Chevreuſe, to enflame the jealouſy of that fickle and 
inconſtant prince, and to er gage him to conſent to the 
impriſonment of Conde. Having thus united all par- 
ties, and ſearing no other obſtacle, this ungrateful and 
perfidious minitter made preparations for privately ar- 
reſting the prince”; the order for it was ſigned January 
18th 1650. Conde having that day repaired as uſual 
to the palais- royal, to aſſiſt at council with the prince 
of Conti and the duke of Longue ville, the queen gave 
orders to arreſt them all three, and convey them with- 
out any noiſe to the caſtle of Vincennes. She was in- 
ſtantly obeyed, and the princes were ſtriètly guarded 
in that priſon. | 
ln this unexpected reverſe of fortune, the fortitude 
and greatneſs of Conde's mind appeared only the more 
remarkable. Confined with the other two princes in 
the tower of Vincennes, where neither ſupper, furni- 
ture, nor beds were provided, he contented himſelf with 
two new laid eggs, and threw himſelf in his cloaths, on 
a truls of ſtraw, where he ſlept 12 hours without wa- 
king. He {till retained his cheerfulneſs, and dedi- 
cated the preateſt part of his time to reading, the 
reſt ro converſation, playing at battle-door and ſhuttle- 
cock, to bodily exerciſes, and the cultivation of flow- 
ers, | | 
Mazarin triumphed at the diſgrace of the princes, 
prolcribed all thoſe who were attached to Conde, and 
behaved in the moſt inſolent and arbitrary manner. 
he prince's friends, however, notwithſtanding their 
deing ſtrictly watched, found means to keep up a punc- 
tual correſpondence with him. They made various at- 
'empts to releaſe him: they raiſed troops; in particu- 
lar, the dukes of Bouillon and Rochefocault, and the 
Viſcount de Turenne. The princeſs of Conde engaged 
tne province of Guienne to declare in his favour ; the 
* war, in order to force the court to releaſe him; 
8 the partiſans of the prince ſigned a treaty 
| the Spaniards, to labour in concert for his en- 
gement. But all theſe efforts would, perhaps, have 
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been ineffectual, if other more powerful reſources had Conde: 
not been employed. 4 

In that gallant and warlike age, every thing was 
managed by the paſſions and intrigues' of five or ſix 
women, who pofſefſed the confidence of the leadersof 
the ſtate, and of the various parties. The princels of 
Mantua, wife to one of the ſons of the elector Pala- 
tine, king of Bohemia, principally direèted the coun- 
ſels in the party of the princes. - She found means to 
reconcile the duke of Orleans, the coadjutor, and the 
malcontents with the friends of the prince, and united 
their efforts againſt the cardinal. The parliament, on 
the other ſide, loudly demanded the releaſe of the pri- 
ſoners. All the orders of the ſtate united in ſoliciting 
it, infomuch that the queen was at laft prevailed on to 
give her conſent. At this news, Mazarin was ſo con- 
ounded, that he fled in the diſguiſe of a trooper, and 
arrived at the gates of Richlieu, where a body of horſe 
waited for him. The parliament, informed by the 
queen of his flight, thundered forth an arret, by which 
he was obliged to leave the kingdom, with his family 
and foreign ſervants, in the ſpace of 15 days, under 
the penalty of being expoſed to a criminal proſecu- 
tion, The queen deſired to follow him with the king; 
but the nobles and burghers inveſted the palais-royal, 
and prevented the execution of this project, which 
would have kindled a civil war. Mazarin, therefore, 
perceiving that it was impoſſible for the queen to join 


him, determined to go himſelf to reſtore the princes 


to their liberty, and to get the ſtart of the deputies 
who were coming to acquaint them with it. On his 
arrival at Havre, he informed the princes that they 
were free; he entreated Conde's friendſhip; and was 
ſo abject as to proſtrate himſelf at the feet of him 
whom he had ſo baſely oppreſſed. Conde gave him 
a polite reception, and ſpoke to him in a free and 
cheerful rone ; but tired with the mean ſubmiſſions 
which the cardinal laviſhed upon him, he left bim 
without making any promiſe, and fet out on his re- 
turn to Paris, which he entered as it were in triumph, 
amidit the acclamations of all orders of men, and the 
demonſtrations of a moſt ſincere and general joy. 
After this a civil war enſued, in which the prince 
of Conde fided with rhe malcontents. Being preſſed 
by the king's army, he retired into the ſuburbs of 
St Anthony, where he behaved with the utmoſt bra- 
very ; when the citizens opened their gates and re- 
ceived him in; and a peace enſued ſoon after. His 
hatred of the cardinal, however, made him quit Paris, 
and take refuge among the Spaniards, who made him 
generaliſſimo of their forces; and he took Rocroi. 
The peace of the Pyrenees reſtored him to his coun- 
try; and he again ſignalized himſelf at the head of 
the king's armies. Being afflicted with the gout he 
refuſed the command of the army in 1676, and re- 
tired to Chartilley, where he was as much eſteemed 
for the virtues of peace, as he had been before for his 


military ones. He died in 1686, at Fontainbleau. 


CoNnDE, a town of the French Netherlands, in the 
province of Hainhaulr, with the title of a principality, 
and a caſtle. It js one of the ſtrongeſt towns in this 
country, and feated near the confluence of the rivers 
Haiſne and Scheld. E. Long. 3. 29. N. Lat, 50. 27. 

CONDE, a town of France, in Normandy, and in. 
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the Beſſin, which carries on a conſiderable trade; 
{ſeated on the river Nereau, W. Long. o. 37. 
N. Lat. 48. 50. 

CONDEM NATION, the act of giving judgment, 
peꝗſing or pronouncing ſentence againſt a perſon ſub- 
jected thereby to ſome penalty or puniſhment, either 
in reſpect of life, reputation, or fortune. 

CONDENSATION, the act whereby a body is 
rendered more denſe, compact, and heavy. The word 
is 1 applied to the converſion of vapour into 
water, by diſtillation, or naturally in the clouds. The 


way in which vapour commonly condenſes, is by the 


application of ſome cold ſubſtance. On touching it, 
the vapour parts with its heat which it had before ab? 
ſorbed ; and on doing ſo, it immediately loſes the pro- 
per characteriſtics of vapour, and becomes water. 
But though this is the moſt common and uſual way in 
which we obſerve vapour to be condenſed, nature 
certainly proceeds after another method: ſince we 
often obſerve the vapours molt plentifully condenſed 
when the weather is really warmer than at other 
times. 
PORATION, VAPOUR, Ce. | 

CONDENSER, a pncumatic engine, or ſyringe, 
whereby an uncommon quantity of air may be crowd- 
ed into a given ſpace ; ſo that ſometimes ten atmo- 
ſpheres, or ten times as much air as there is at the ſame 
time, in the ſame ſpace, without the engine, may be 
thrown in by means of it, and its egreſs prevented by 
valves properly diſpoſed. See plate LXXIV. 

It conſilts of a braſs cylinder, wherein is a moveable 
piſton ; which being drawn out, the air ruſhes into the 
cylinder through a hole provided on purpoſe ; and 
when the piſton is again forced into the cylinder, the 
air is driven into the receiver through an orifice, fur- 
niſhed with a valve to hinder its getting out, 

The receiver or veſſel containing the condenſed air, 
ſhould be made very ſtrong, to bear the force of the 
air's ſpring thus increaſed ; for which reaſon they are 
generally made of braſs: its orifice is fitted with a fe- 
male ſcrew to receive the male ſcrew at the end of 
the condenſer, 

If glaſs be uſed for a condenſer, it will not ſuffer ſo 
great a degree of condenſation ; but the experiment 
will be more entertaining, ſince the ſubje&t may be 
viewed in the condenſed air. 

CONDITION, in the civil law, a clauſe of . 
tion ſtipulated as an article of a treaty or a contract ; 
or in a donation of a teſtament, legacy, &c. in which 
laſt caſe a donee does not loſe his donative if it be 
charged with any diſhoneſt or impoſſible conditions. 

CONDITIONAL, ſomething not abſolute, but ſub- 
ject to conditions. 

CoNnDITIONAL Conjunctions, in grammar, are thoſe 
which ſerve to make propoſitions conditional; as if, an- 
leſs, provided, &c. 

ConDITIONAL Propoſitions, in logic, ſuch as con- 
fiſt of two parts connected together by a conditional 
particle. 

ConDITIONAL Syllegiſm, a ſyllogiſm where the 
major is a conditional propoſition. Thus, 

If there is a God he ought to be worſhipped. 
But there is a God ; 
Therefore he ought to be worſhipped. 
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The Arminian divines maintain that all the decrees 
of God relating to the ſalvation and damnation of man 
are truly conditional; and the C;lviniſts, that they are 
abſolute. ' | 
CONDOM, a town of Gaſcony in France, capital 
of the Condomois, with a biſhop's ſee. It is but a 
poor place, and the trade is very ſmall. It is ſeated 
on the river Geliſſe, in E. Long. o. 22. N. Lat. 44. 

CONDOR, or Cox rok, in ornithology, See 
Vorrux. | 

CONDORMIENTES, in church-hiſtory, religious 
ſectaries, who take their name from lying all toge- 
ther, men and women, young and old. They aroſe 
in the 131 century, near Cologne; where they are 
ſaid to have worſhipped an image of Lucifer, and to 
have received an{wers and oracles from him. 

CONDRIEU, a town of Lyonnois in France, re- 
markable for its excellent wines. It is ſeated at the 
foot of a hill near the-river Rhone, E. Long. 4, 33. 
N. Lat. 45. 28. | 

CONDUCTOR, in ſurgery, an inſtrument which 
ſerves to conduct the knife in the operation of cuttin 
for the ſtone, and in laying up ſinuſes and fiſtulas, 

_ Conpucroxs, in electrical experiments, are thoſe 
bodies that receive and communicate electricity; and 
thoſe that repel it are called nou-condudtors. | 

CONDUIT, a canal or pipe for the conveyance of 
water, or other fluid. 

There are ſeveral ſubterraneous conduits through 
which the waters paſs that form ſprings. Artificial 
conduits for water are made of lead, ſtone, caſt-iron 

tter's earth, timber, &c. | 

CONDYLOID and Coronoip Proceſſes. See 
ANATeux, no 25. b. 

CONDYLOMA, in medicine, a tubercle, or cal- 
lous eminence which ariſes in the folds of the anus, or 
rather a ſwelling or hardening of the wrinkles of that 
part. - 

CONDYLUS, a name given by anatomiſts to a 
knot in any of the joints, formed by the epiphyſis of 
a bone. 

CONE, in geometry, a ſolid figure, having a circle 
for its baſe, and its top terminated in a point or ver- 
tex. See CoNIC SECTIONS. 

Melting Co x E, in chemiſtry, is a hollow cone form. 
ed of copper or braſs, with a handle, and with a flat 
bottom adjoining to the apex of the cone, upon Which 
it is intended to reſt. Its uſe is to receive a mals of 
one or more metals melted together, and caſt into it. 
This maſs, when cold, may be eaſily ſhook out of the 
veſſel, from its figure. Alſo, if a melted mals cob. 
ſiſting of two or more metals, or other ſubſtances nt 
combined together, be poured into this veſſel, the co. 
nical figure ' Es the ſeparation of theſe ſubſtances 
according to their reſpective denſities. The con* 
ought to be well heated before the melted mals Is 
thrown into it; that it may not contain any moiſture, 
which would occaſion a dangerous exploſion. It ought 
alſo to be greaſed internally with tallow, to prevent 
the adheſion of the fluid matter. F 

CoNE of Rays, in optics, includes all the _ 
rays which fall from any radiant point upon the (ur- 
face of a glaſs. 


CON in botany. See CONUS. CONES, 
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Cone 
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CONESSI, a ſort of bark of a tree, which grows 
= on the Coromandel coaſt in the Eaſt Indies. It is re- 
leon. commended in a letter to Dr Monro, in the Medical 


Eſſays, as a ſpecific in diarrhzas. It is to be finely 
pulverized, and made into an electuary with {ſyrup of 
oranges: The bark ſhould be freſh, and the electua- 
ry new made every day, or ſecond day, other wile it 
loſes its auſtere but grateful bitterneſs on the palate, 
and its proper effects on the inteſtines. 
CONFECTION, in pharmacy, ſignifies, in gene- 
ral, any thing prepared with ſugar: in particular it 
imports ſomething preſerved, eſpecially dry ſubſtan- 
ces. It alſo ſignifies a liquid or ſoft electuary, of which 
there are various ſorts directed in diſpenſatories. See 
PHARMACY, no 883. 

CONFECTS, a denomination given to fruits, flow- 
ers, herbs, roots, C c. when boiled or prepared with 
ſugar or honey, to diſpoſe them to keep, and render 
them more agreeable'to the taſte. 

CONFEDERACY, in law, is when two or more 
perſons combine to do any — to another, or to 
commit any unlawful act. Confederacy is puniſhable, 
though nothing be put in execution ; but then it muſt 


lome matter of proſecution, as by making of bonds or 
promiſes to one another ; 2. That it be malicious, as 
for unjuſt revenge; 3. That it be falſe, i. e. againſt the 
innocent; and, laſtly, 'That it be out of court, voluntary. 
CONFERVA, RI1IvER-WEED; a genus of the or- 
der of algæ, belonging to the cryptogamia claſs of 
plants. There are 21 ſpecies, moſt of them growing 
on ſtones in ſlow ſtreams, on the ſides of ciſterns, or 
in ponds. | 
CONFESSION, in a civil ſenſe, à declaration or 
acknowledgment of ſome truth, though againſt the 
intereſt of the party who makes it; whether it be in 
a court of juſtice, or out of it. It is a maxim, that 
in civil matters, the confeſſion is never to be divided, 
but always taken entire. A criminal is never con- 
demned on his ſimple confeflion, without other colla- 
teral proofs; nor is a voluntary extrajudicial confeſ- 
lion admitted as any proof. A perſon is not admitted 
to accuſe himſelf, according to that rule in law, Non 
auditur perire volens, See ARRAIGNMENT. 
CONFESSION, among divines, the verbal acknow- 
ledgement which a Chriſtian makes of his ſins. 
Among the Jews it was the cuſtom, on the annual 
eaſt of expiation, for the high-prieſt to make confeſ- 
lion of ſins to God in the name of the whole people-: 
beſides this general confeſſion, the Jews were enjoin- 
ed, if their fins were a breach of the firſt table of the 
aw, to make confeſſion of them to God; but viola- 
tions of the ſecond table were to be acknowledged to 
their brethern. The confeſſion of the primitive Chri- 
ans were all voluntary, and not impoſed on them 
any laws of the church; yet private confeſſion 
was not only allowed, but encouraged. 
6 he Romiſh church requires confeſſion not only as 
DONS but has advanced it to the dignity of a ſacra- 
8 this confeſſion is made to the prieſt, and is 
= was and auricular ; and the prieſt is not to reveal 
f under pain of the higheſt puniſhment. 
cox r ESSO N of Faith, a liſt of the ſeveral articles 
af belief in any church, 
Vor. II 
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have theſe four incidents: 1. That it be declared by 
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CONFESSIONAL, or CoNnrE$SIONARY, a place C 
in churches under the great altar, where the bodies of 


deceaſed ſaints, martyrs and confeſſors, were depoſited. c 4 __ 


This word is alſo uſed by the Romaniſts for a deſk 


in the church where the confeſſor takes the confeſ ———— 


ſions of the penitents. 

CONFESSOR, in the Romiſh church, a prieſt who 
is impowered to receive the confeſhon of penitents, 
and to give them abſolution. 

CONFIGURATION, the outward figure which 
bounds bodies, and gives them their external appear- 
ance ; being that which, in a great meaſure, conſti- 
tutes the ſpecific difference between bodies. 

CONFIRMATION, in a general ſenſe, the act of 
ratifying or. rendering a title, claim, report, or the 
like, more ſure and indiſputable. 

CoNnFIRMATION, in law, a conveyance of an eſtate, 
or right in eſſe, from one man to another, whereby a- 
voidable eſtate is made ſure and unavoidable, or a 
particular eſtate is increaſed, or a poſſeſſion made 
perfect. 

CONFIRMATION, in theology, the ceremony of lay- 
ing on of hands, for the conveyance of the Holy Ghoſt. 

The antiquity of this ceremony is, by all ancient 
writers, carried. as high as the apoſtles, and founded 
upon their example and practice. In the primitive 
church, it uſed to be given to Chriſtians immediately 
after baptiſm, if the biſhop happened to be preſent at 
the ſolemnity. Among the Greeks, and throughout 
the Eaſt, it ſtill accompanies baptiſm : but the Roma- 
niſts make it diſtinct independent ſacrainent. Seven 
years is the ſtated time for confirmation: however, 
they are ſometimes confirmed before, and ſometimes 
after that age, The perſon to be confirmed has a 
god-father and god- mother appointed him, as in bap- 
tiſm. The order of confirmation in the church of 
England, does not determine the preciſe age of the 

rſons to be confirmed. 

CONFISCATION, in law, the adjudication of goods 
or effects to the public treaſury; as the bodies and 
effects of criminals, traitors, &c. 

CONFLAGRATION, the general burning of a 
city, or other conſiderable place. | 

This word is commonly applied to that grand pe- 
riod or cataſtrophe of our world, when the face of na- 
ture is to be changed by fire, as formerly it was by 
water. The ancient Pythagoreans, Platoniſts, Epi- 
cureans, and Stoics, appear to have had a notion of 
the conflagration : though whence they ſhould derive 
it, unleſs from the ſacred books, is difficult to con- 
ceive ; except, perhaps, from the Phœnicians, who 
themſelves had it from the Jews. Seneca ſays ex- 
preſsly, Tempus advenerit quo ſidera ſideribus incurrent, 
& omni flagrante materia uno igne, quicguid nunc ex 
depoſito, lucet, ardebit, This general diſſolution the 
Stoics call exrupwor, ecpyroſis, Mention of the con- 
flagration is alſo made in the books of the Sibyls, So- 
phocles, Hyſtaſpes, Ovid, Lucan, Se. Dr Burnet, 
after F. Tachard and others, relates that the Siameſe 
believe that the earth will at laſt be parched up with 
heat; the mountains melted down; the earth's whole 
{urface reduced to a level, and then conſumed with 
fire. And the Bramins of Siam do not only hold that 
the world ſhall be deſtroyed by fire; but alfo, that a 
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Confiuent new earth ſhall be made out of the cinders of the old. 
. Various are the ſentiments of authors on the ſubject 
Confucius. of the conflagration; the cauſe whence it is to arile, 
and the effects it is to produce. Divines ordinarily 
account for it metaphyſically; and will have it take 
its riſe from a miracle, as a fire from heaven. Phi- 
loſophers contend for its being produced trom natural 
caules; and will have it effected according to the laws 
of mechanics. Some think an eruption of the central 
fire ſufficient for the purpoſe; and add, that this may 
be occalioned ſeveral ways, viz. either by having its 
intenſion increaſed ; which, again, may be effected 
either by being driven into lels pace by the encroach- 
ments of the {uperficial cold, or by an increaſe of the 
inflammability ot the fuel whereon it is fed: or by 
having the reſiſtance of the impriſoning earth weak- 
ened ; which may happen, either from the diminu- 
tion of its matter, by the conſumption of its central 
parts, or by weakening the coheſion of the conſtitu- 
ent parts of the mals by the exceſs of the defect of 
moiiture. Others look for the cauſe of the conflagra- 
tion in the atmoſphere; and ſuppoſe, that ſome of the 
meteors there engendered in unuſual quantities, and 
exploded with unuſual vehemence, from the concur- 
rence of various circumſtances, may effect it, with- 
out ſeeking any further. The aſtrologers account for 
it from a conjunction of all the planets in the ſign 
Cancer; as the deluge, ſay they, was occaſioned by 
their conjunction in Capricorn, Laſtly, others have 
recourle to a (till more effectual and flaming machine, 
and conclude the world is to undergo its conflagration 
ſrom the near approach of a comet in its return from 
the ſun. 

CONFLUENT, among phyſicians, &c. an appel- 
lation given to that kind of SMALL-POxX wherein the 
puſtules run into each other. 

CONFORMATION, the particular conſiſtence and 
texture of the parts of any body, and their diſpoſition 
to compole a whole, 

CONFORMATION, in medicine, that make and con- 
ſtruction of the human body, which is peculiar to eve- 
ry individual. 

Hence, a mala conformatio fignifies ſome fault in 
the firſt rudiments; whereby a perſon comes into 
the world crooked, or with ſome of the viſcera or 
cavities unduly framed or proportioned. Many are 
ſubject to incurable aſtma's, from a too {mall capacity 
of the thorax, and the like vitious conformations, 

CONFORMITY, in the ſchools, is the congruency, 
or relation of agreement between one thing and ano- 

ther : as between the meaſure, and the thing mea- 
ſured ; the object, and the underſtanding ; the thing, 
and the diviſion thereof, &c. 

CONFRONTATION, the act of bringing two 
perſons in preſence of each other, to diſcover the truth 
of ſome fact which they relate differently. 

The word is chiefly uſed in criminal matters; 
where, the witneſſes are confronted with the accu- 
ſed; the accuſed with one another, or the witneſſes 
with one another. 

CONFUCIUS, a Chineſe philoſopher, who lived 
about 500 years before our Saviour's birth, in the 
kingdom of Lu, now called the provice of Xantung, 
His wit and judgment got him a reputation from his 
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very youth; and being a mandarin, and em | 
the government of he kingdom of Lu, 3 cocks 
knowledge of morals and politics made him be great! Cort 
admired. Notwithſtanding his care, his prince's — 
was much diſordered, and Confucius finding the kin 
would not liſten to his advice, quitted the court and 
taught moral philoſophy with ſuch applauſe that he 
ſoon had above 3000 ſcholars, whereof 72 ſurpaſſed 
the reſt in learning and virtue, for whom the Chineſe 
have ſtill a particular veneration. He divided his 
doctrine into four parts, and his ſcholars into four 
claſſes: the 15 order was of thoſe who ſtudied to ac. 
quire virtue ; the 24, thole who learned the art of 
realouing well ; the 34 itudied the government of the 
ſtate, and the duty of magiſtrates ; the q: were 
wholly taken up in noble diſcourſes of all that concern- 
ed morals. In ſpite of all his pains to eſtabliſm pure 
morality and religion, he was nevertheleſs the inno- 
cent cauſe of their corruption. It is ſaid, that when 
he was complimented upon the excellency of his phi- 
loſophy, he replied, that he fell greatly ſhort of the 
perfect degree of virtue; but that in the weſt, the 
molt holy was to be found. This made a ſtrong im- 
preflion on the learned; and in the 66: year after 
Chriſt's birth, the emperor Mun-ti ſent ambaſſadors 
toward the welt to ſeek this holy man. They ſtop- 
ped at an iſland near the Red-lea, and found a famous 
idol named Fohi, repreſenting a philoſopher that lived 
500 years before Confucius, They carried this idol 
back with them, with inſtructions concerning the 
worſhip rendered to it; and ſo introduced a ſuperſti- 
tion that aboliſhed in ſeveral places the maxims of 
Confucius. His tomb is-in the academy where he 
taught, near the town Xio-fu, upon the banks of the 
river Xu. This philoſopher has been in great venera- 
tion in China above 2000 years; and is {till ſo eſteem- 
ed, that each town has a palace conſecrated to his 
memory. There was one of his deſcendants who was 
very conſiderable in the kingdom in 1646, whom 
Xanchi king of Tartary, who then conquered China, 
received with a great deal of honour. All thoſe of 
his family are mandarins by birth; and have a privi- 
lege common with the princes of the blood, not io 
pay any tribute. 

CONFUSION, in a general ſenſe, is oppoſed to 
order ; in a perturbation whereof, confuſion conliſts: 
e. gr. when things prior in nature do not precede ; 
or poſterior do not follow, c. 

In a logical ſenſe, confulivn is oppoſed to diſtinct 
neſs, or perſpiculty; and may happen, either in 
words, as when miſconſtrued or miſapplied ; or in 
ideas, as when the idea of any thing preſents ſome- 
thing along with it, , which does not properly belong 
to that thing. See IDEA, and NoTION. ad; 

In a phyſical ſenſe, confuſion is a ſort of union t 
mixture by mere contiguity.,—Such is that between 
fluids of contrary nature, as oil and vinegar, Cc. 

CoNnFus10N, in Scots law, is a method of n 
ing and extinguiſhing obligations. See Law, Part Ill. 
N clxxvi. 8. . : L 

Coxrusiox of Tongues. By this phraſe is gener? 
ly underſtood that miraculous inter poſition of the Den 
mentioned in the book of Geneſis, to cauſe wann 
deſiſt from their attempt to build the tower of a” 
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and to make them ſeparate, and divide themſelves 
; | nt nations. 
* 22 much diſputed whether there were 
more languages than one before the flood; and many 
arguments have been adduced by learned men on both 
ſides. This queſtion, however, it is eaſy to ſee, can 
never be determined ; but whether it was ſo or not, 
it is plain there muſt have been but one for ſome 
time after the flood, as all mankind were deſcended 
from one family. As to the confuſion of tongues and 
diſpertion of mankind, it is an event mae by 
wiorſs profane as well as the ſacred hiſtorians *®. They 
wy, write that mankind uſed one and the fame language 
ll. till the overthrow of the tower of Babylon; at which 
5 time a multiplicity of rongues was introduced by the 
ods; whereupon wars enſued, and thoſe whoſe 
ſpeech happened te be intelligible to one another, 
joined company, and ſeized the countries they chanced 
to light upon. : , 
With regard to the manner, however, in which 
this confuſion was effected, there is a great variety of 
ſentiments. Several learned men, prepoſſeſſed with 
an opinion that all the different idioms now in the 
world did at firſt ariſe from one primitive language to 
which they may be reduced, and that the variety 
which we find among them is no other than what 
muſt naturally have taken place in ſo long courſe of 
time, have thence been induced to believe that there 
were .no new languages formed at the confuſion, but 
that the moſt that was dohe at that time was only to ſet 
the builders of Babel at variance with one another by 
creating a miſunderſtanding among them. This ſome 
imagine to have been effected without any immediate 
influence on their language ; which ſeems contrary to 
the words and obvious intention of the ſacred hiſto- 
rian, Others have imagined it brought about by a 
temporary confuſion of their ſpeech, or rather of their 
apprehenſions, cauſing them, while they continued to- 
gether, and ſpake the ſame language, yet to under- 
ſtand the words differently. A third opinion is, that 
a variety of inflexions was introduced, and perhaps 
ſome new words, which diſturbed and perverted the 
former manner of expreſſion. But this, though it 
might occaſion different dialects, yet could not create 
new languages; and ſeems not to anſwer the inten- 
tion of Moſes, which was to inform us not only how 
mankind were at firſt diſperſed into ſo many nations, 
but to account for their different languages; a thing 
very difficult if not impoſſible to be done, without ha- 
ving recourſe to the immediate interpoſition of divine 
power. For. though time, intercourſe with foreign 
nations, commerce, the invention and improvement 
of arts and ſciences, and the difference of climates, 
cuuſe very conſiderable alterations in languages; yet 
the utmoſt effect we can imagine them to have will 
not come up to the point in queſtion. Upon the 
whole, therefore, it ſeems moſt probable, that on the 
confuſion at Babel there were new lagguages formed ; 
and that theſe languages were the roots of all others 
lat are, that have been, or that will be ſpoken while 
the world remains. 
In what manner theſe new languages were formed, 
à matter not eaſy to be determined. From the 
manner in which this event is related by Moſes, ſome 
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have concluded that God effected it by immediately Conge' 
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inducing an oblivion of their former tongue, and in- 
ſtantaneouſly infuſing others into their minds. The 
Jews imagined this to be done by the miniſtry of an- 
gels, 70 of whom deſcended with God, and were 
each of them ſet over a nation, to whom they taught 
a peculiar language ; but that the anceſtors of the 
Jewiſh nation retained the primitive language. Others 
have ſuppoſed, that God did no more than cauſe them 
to forget their old language, leaving them to form new 
ones in the beſt manner they could: but this muſt have 
taken up ſome time, and could but ill have anſwered 
the neceſſities of mankind ; and the way in which 
Moſes expreſſes himſelf ſeems to imply that it was 
done inſtantaneouſly, 

As to the number of different languages formed at 
this time, we are no leſs in the dark than as to the 
manner in which they were formed. It is moſt pro- 
bable, that the languages of the chief families were 
fundamentally different from each other, and that the 
ſub-languages or dialects within each branch, for the 
ſake of immediate intercourſe, had a mutual affinity, 
ſome more, and ſome leſs, according as they ſettled 
nearer or farther from each other; which was ſuff- 
cient to bring about the deſigns of God, divide man- 
kind into diſtinct ſocieties, and open a new ſcene of 
Providence, by which his wiſdom might diſplay itſelf 
in the government of the world; 

CONGE, in the French law, a licence, or permiſ- 
ſion, granted by a ſuperior to an inferior, which gives 
him a diſpenſation from ſome duty to which he was 
before obliged, A woman cannot obligate herſelf 
without the conge or licence of her huſband ; a monk 
cannot go out of his convent, without the conge of his 
ſuperiors, 

Conce d'lire, in eccleſiaſtical polity, the king's 
permiſſion royal to a dean and chapter in the time of 
a vacancy, to chuſe a biſhop; or to an abbey, or 


Priory, of his own foundation, to chuſe their abbot or 


rior. 

r The king of England, as ſovereign patron of all 
archbiſhoprics, biſhoprics, and other eccleſiaſtical be- 
nefices, had of -ancient time free appointment of all 
eccleſiaſtical dignities, whenſoever they chanced to be 
void ; inveſting them firſt per bacculum & annulum, 
and afterwards by his letters-patent ; and in courſe of 
time he made the election over to others, under cer- 
tain forms and limitations, as that they ſhould at 
every vacation, before they chuſe, demand the king's 
conge lire, and after the election crave his royal aſ- 
ſent, &c. - 

CoNnGE,, in architecture, a mould in form of a quar- 
ter round, or a cavetto, which ſerves to ſeparate two 
members from one another ; ſuch as that which joins 
the ſhaft of the column to the cincture, called alſo apo- 
phyge. 

CoNGES are alſo rings or ferrels formerly uſed in 
the extremities of wooden pillars, to keep them from 
ſplitting, afterwards imitated in ſtone-work. 

CONGELATION, or FREEZING, is a term uſed to 
denote the tranſition of certain ſubſtances from a fluid 
to 2 ſolid form. Though equally applicable to the 
hardening of melted merals, it is ſeldom uſed in this 
cale ; as their conlolidation, though attended with a 
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certain degree of cold, yet leaves them poſſeſſed of an 
intenſe heat; and therefore, the term which is uſed to 
expreſs the hardening of water, Cc. which is attend- 
ed with a very great degree of ſenſible cold, ſeems 
not ſo proper in common language. 

Various degrees of cold are required for the con- 
gelation of different fluids, Water congeals when 


d requi- Fahrenheit's thermometer ſtands at 329 above o; vine- 


red to 
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ver frozen. 


gar, when it ſinks to 277; wine, when it ſinks to 20; 
but brandy cannot be frozen till it has ſunk to 7“ be- 
low o, and weak ſpirit of wine does not conſolidate 
till it has ſunk to 23%, Mercury requires a {till greater 
degree of cold, ſuch as in this country we can have no 
conception of, In fact, this ſubſtance having been 
found to retain its fluidity under the greateſt degrees 
of cold, known not only in this country, but in every 
other, it was till very lately conſidered as eſſentially 
fluid. Mr Brawn, however, at Peterſburg, where 
very ſevere froſts are often felt, thought of making an 
experiment how far the quickſilver in the thermome- 
ter might be made to fink, by plunging it into a free- 
zing mixture, while the cold was at its moſt extreme 
degree in that rigorous climate. Accordingly, one 
day while the froſt was ſo intenſe that the thermome- 
ter ſtood at 340 below o, he plunged it into a mixture 
of tnow an ſpirit of nitre ; upon which the quickſilver 
deſcended to 3529, and then became ſtationary. Upon 
removing the thermometer into a warm room, he ob- 
terved, that it remained there 12 minntes before it be- 
gan to riſe ; which made him ſulpect that the mercury 
had actually been frozen. To be convinced whether 
or not this was the cale, he repeated the experiment, 
and when the quickſilver had again become ſtation— 
ary, he broke the glaſs, and found that it had really 
afſuined a folid form, was perſectly flexible, and bore 
leveral ſtrokes of a hammer. 

la making this experiment he remarked, that the 
quickſilver deſcended regularly to 1389, after which 
it remained ſtationary for a little, and then would ſud- 
denly delcend 1009 at once. From this Dr Black con- 
jectures, that 148? below © is the freezing point of 
quick{ilver. The ſubſequent irregular deſcent of the 
mercury he attributes to the contraction of the ſolid 
metal in the aët of congelation ; for after it had de- 
{cended this length, it would ſuddenly deſcend by 
{tarts, a great number of degrees at once. In this he 
is the more conhrmed, that Mr Brawn had one ther- 
mometer, the quickſilver of which did not become ſo- 
lid; notwithſtanding which, it would not deſcend be- 
low 1489. 

Though every known ſubſtance, and water as well 


as others, ſuffers a remarkable diminution in bulk on 


Phenomena being expoſed to a cold air; yet after water is arrived 
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at the freezing point, the conſolidation which then in- 
ſtantly takes place in ſome part of it, makes it ſud- 
denly expand about 3; of its original bulk; which ex- 
panſion is found to be owing to an innumerable quan- 
tity of ſmall bubbles with which the ice is filled. On 
thawing a piece of ice under an exhauſted receiver, 
theſe bubbles riſe to the top of the liquid, and then 
break ; but do not affe*t the mercurial gage of the air- 
pump in the leaſt. What is more remarkable, though 
water will freeze when the thermometer {inks as low 
as 329, yet if it is {nffered to remain abſolutely at reſt, 
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it may be cooled to a conſiderable degree below th: 
but the moment it is touched or ſhaken, part of it is 
converted into ice ; and what is ſtill more ſtrange, it 
now becomes warmer than before, the thermometer 
riſing immediately to 42 degrees. 


The action of congelation is always inſtantaneous, 


and appears very fimilar to the cryſtallization of ſalts, 
It is greatly promoted by plunging the liquor to be 
frozen into a mixture of ſnow and ſalt, ſpirit of nitre 
or marine acid, and ſalt, c.; and no ſubſtances have 
been found to retain their fluidity when expoſed to the 
intenſe cold produced by theſe mixtures, except ſpirit 
of wine in its ſtrongeſt ſtare, ether, and the bituminous 
oil called naphtha, (See Corp.) 

Concerning the manner in which the congelation of 
water is produced, there have been various ſuppoſi- 
tions; ſome reckoning it to be occaſioned merely b 
the deprivation of a certain quantity of ſenſible heat ; 
others by the introduction of ſome extraneous matter, 
which they diſtinguiſhed by the name of frigerific 
particles, and ſuppoſed them to be of a ſaline, acid, or 
nitrous nature, 


4 

This laſt hypotheſis hath been adopted by Mr Mu- Accou 
{chenbroek ; who is of opinion that theſe particles in- fir 
ſinuate themſelves between the parts of the water, e 


and thus ſtop their motion, by which means the water 
loſes its fluidity. His reaſons are as follow. 

1. All bodies contract, or are condenſed, on becom- 
ing ſolid: but water, when frozen, is expanded to a- 
bout ; of its bulk; which ſhews that ſometlüng extra- 
neous has been introduced into it. 

2. It hath been oblerved by Reamur in France, 
Huxham at Plymouth, "&c. that the thermometer 
would ſometimes ſtand at 36® all the time of a ſevere 
froſt. 

3. He has obſerved ſhowers of ſleet when the ther- 
mometer ſtood at 309; which indicates the exiſtence 
of frigorific particles in the air; and which being at- 
tracted by the water contained in it, froze the va- 

Gur. 
b 4. He has often ſeen hoar-froſt upon vegetables, as 
trees and the leaves of plants, when no ice was to be 
ſeen upon lakes and ponds, by which he imagines the 
ſame attraction of frigorific particles to be ſhown. 

5. He has often ſeen a froſty night in March, April, 
or even June, after a warm clear day, and a good 
breeze of wind. He could not ſee how this wind 


could ſo much cool the ground; he rather ſuppoſes 


that it brought frigorific particles along with it. 

6. It has been obſerved to freeze hard in ſome 
parts, when there was but a little {light froſt in others 
ſituated as far north. 

7. Ice-water is extremely hard: he therefore ſup- 
poſes, that it contains ſome matter which communicates 
this hardneſs to it ; and this he cannot imagine to be 
any thing elſe than the frigorific particles imbibed from 
the air, and by which it was frozen, 

8. The quickneſs of the production of ice or ſtagna- 
ting water, is not in proportion to the coldnels, 35 
may be ſhown by a thermometer; ſo he ſuppoles it 
muſt depend on ſome other circumſtances. . 

9. Water may be made to retain its fluidity, mor 
cooled below its ordinary freezing point, provided | 


is kept in perfect reſt and rranquillity, and in _ 
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veſlel; but if it is diſturbed in that ſtate, it freezes in- 
ſtantly. 

10, A wet cloth ſometimes freezes when hung in 
the air, when there is no ice ellewhere, This does 
not always ſucceed ; and when it does, Mr Mulchen- 
brock thinks it depends on the preſence, or the attrac- 
tion, of congealing or frigorific particles, 

11. If a mixture of ſalt and ſnow is put over a fire, 
and a bowl with ſome water placed in the middle of 
it; while the ſalt and ſnow are melted into a liquid, 
the water will be frozen into a mals of ice. This he 
conſiders as a plain proof that the hre drives the con- 
gealing particles from the mixture into the bowl that 
contains the water: and he thinks it very abſurd that 
the congelation ſhould depend merely on the diminu- 
tion of heat ; for how can the heat of the hre, by en- 
tering the ſnow, produce any diminution of heat in 
the water ? | | 

All theſe reaſons are anſwered, and moſt of them 
very ſatisfactorily, by Dr Black. Indeed, if we except 
the 1%, the 9th, and the 11*Þ, there is none of them 
from which any concluſion can reaſonably be formed 
concerning the cauſe of congelation either by frigorific 
particles, or any thing elſe. Mr Muſchenbrock's laſt 
realon is ſhewn by the doctor to be a mere juggle ; 
tor placing the apparatus on the fire is by no means 
conducive to the fuccels of the experiment, but the 
contrary, The falt and ſnow would congeal the wa- 
ter, though kept at a diſtance from the fie; and the 
power of this mixture to produce cold is ſo great, that 
even the ſetting it over the fire does not hinder the 
water from being frozen. 

The moſt puzzling circumſtance attending the con- 
gelation of water, is its expanſion. This, however, 
is now explained by Dr Black in a ſatisfactory man- 
ner, who proves that it is owing to an extrication of 
air from the water. His experiment in proof of this 
is, to freeze water in Florence flaſks. The thinneſs 
of the glals of which thoſe veſlels are formed, gives 


| them a degree of flexibility, by which they ſometimes 


yield ſo much to the expanſive power of water in the 
act of congelation, that a Florence flafk full of water 
may be completely frozen without being broke. When 
thus is the caſe, and the veſſel is inverted, and ſet in a 
warm place, the bubbles, to which the water owed 
ts expanſion when congealed, will aſcend to the top, 
where they manifeſtly diſcover themſelves to be air 
by forming one large bubble, which after ſome time 
15 ablorbed by the water. Their not affecting the 
mercurial gage of the air-pump, he thinks is owing to 
the ſmall quantities of liquid that have been made uſe 
of in theſe experiments. 

The doctor's theory, by which he accounts for the 
congelation of water, as well as the converſion of it 
into ſteam, is very ingenious and ſatisfactory. See 
EVATORATTON. He is of opinion, that all fluidity 
depends, not upon that quantity of heat contained in 
any ſubſtance which makes it ſenſibly warm to the 
touch, or by which it affects a thermometer, but on a 
certain quantity taken into the inmoſt eſſence or com- 
Polition of the body, fo as to become an eſſential part 
of itſolf. | 

The caſieſt method of conceiving theſe two differ- 
ent ates of the element of fire or heat, is by mixing 
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a quantity of powdered ſalts with water. For ſome 
time the ſalt will remain undiſſolved, and render the 
fluid opaque when fhaken. 
ſenſible heat, or the element of fire combined with 
the fluid in ſuch a manner as to affeët a thermometer, 
or to make it ſenſibly warm. When the ſalt is diſſol- 
ved, the fluid then becomes tranſparent, and the ſalt 
inviſible ; ſo that it cannot be known by the eye, 
whether any ſalt exiſts there or not. In like manner, 
when the clement of fire enters into the ſolid ice, (6 
as to render it fluid, it becomes imperceptible to the 
touch, and only diſcovers itlelf by communicating a 
part of its own ſubtilty and fluidity to the ice. 

That this actually is the caſe, he proves from its be- 
ing poſſible to cool water below the freezing point, 
provided it is ſuffered to remain at reſt ; and from its 
railing the thermometer to 329, immediately upon the 
congelation taking place. Indeed the ſudden increale 
of heat cannot be accounted for on any other ſuppo- 
ſition whatever. The water having more of its ſen- 
ſible heat carried off than is ſufficient to keep the la- 
tent heat from breaking out, it inſtantly leaves ſome 
part of the water wherewith it was conjoined, and 
heats the whole to a certain degree. 

From ſome experiments made by Dr Black, men- 
tioned in a letter from him to Sir John Pringle, and 
publiſhed in the Philoſophical Tranſactione, water is 
ſhewn to freeze ſooner after it has been boiled than 
when it has not. The difference, however, he ſup- 
poſes to conſiſt in this, that the unboiled water may 
be cooled down to a few degrees below the freezing 
point without loſing its fluidity, provided it is ſuffered 
to remain perfectly at reſt; but the unboiled water 
begins to freeze as ſoon as it is cooled down to 329. 
If unboiled water, however, is kept continually ſtir— 
ring, he thinks it would begin to freeze full as foon : 
for though a conſiderable quantity of ice was form- 
ed on the boiled water, while the ther remained per- 
fectly fluid; yet, upon ſtirring the latter, it immecli- 
ately ſroze, and the ice was formed on it in as great 
quantity as the former. 

The reaſon of this diflerence appears to the doctor 
to be as follows. The congclation of common water 


is haſtened by diſturbing it; and as in boiling Wa- 


ter the air is expelled from it, (ſee Alx), it begins 


to imbibe the air which it has loft, as ſoon as it 
is expoſed to it, By this abſorption the boiled wa- 
ter is continually expoſed to the action of a diſturbing 
cauſe, viz, the entrance of the air into it, to which 


the other is not; and, therefore, it is impoſſible to 


In that ſtate it repreſents. 
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make boiled water in the leaſt coider than 229, With- 


out ſome part of it being ſormed into ice. In this 
opinion he is confirmed by fome experiments of Fa- 
hrenheit's; who having put {ome water purged of its 
air into little glaſs globes, and ſcaled them up, he was 
ſurprized to find them continue much longer untrozen 
than he expected; but the moment they were open- 
ed, or the glaſs ſhaken in the leaſt, the congelation 
took place. 


* * - * 7 
The force with which ice expands in the act of Predigious 
Huygens, in order to try expenſtve 
power F 
reczir g 


congelation is prodigious. 
it, filled a carinon, whoſe ſides were an inch thick, 
with water ; and then cloted the mouth and touch- 
hole, ſo that none could eſcape. The inſtrument thus 

filled. 


water. 
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Congela- filled was then expoſed to a ſtrong freezing air. In 


leſs than 12 hours the water was frozen, and expand» 
ed with ſuch violence as to burſt the piece in two dit- 
ferent places. At Peterſburgh, in the winter of 1749, 
an iron bomb was burſt by water turned into ice. 
Various other attempts have been made to calculate 
the expanſive force of ice. A ſtrong cylindrical box 
of metal was filled with water, well purged of its air 
by boiling and the air-pump. Being then fitted ex- 
actly with a metalline cover, between which and the 
water a wet leather was interpoſed, it was ſtrongly 
preſſed down with four iron-{crews. The box being 
then placed in a freezing mixture, the water. was fro- 
zen into a ſolid mals in leſs than half an hour ; and 
as its bulk increaſed, three of the {crews were forced 
off by the violence of the preſſure, and the cover 
was raiſed up on one {ide about a quarter of an inch 
above the rim. This experiment having proved in- 
eſſectual to determine the power of expanſion by 
froſt, it was repeated in a different form. The cover 
of the box, inſtead of being ſcrewed down, was prel- 
{ed upon by the ſhorter arm of a very ſtrong lever, 
which was compounded with two others, in ſuch a 
manner that when a weight of 28 i®, was hung on the 
extremity of the moſt remote lever, the ſhort arm of 
the firſt preſſed upon the cover of the box with a 
force equal to 2296 !'Þ, The water in the box being 
then made to freeze, it overcame the whole ſtrength 
of the machine. The Florentine academicians have 
been the only perſons who ſucceeded in their endea- 
vours to overcome this expanſive power. Being de- 
firous of knowing what degree of ſtrength was re- 
quilite to overcome the expanſive power of a ſpherule 
of ice one inch in diameter, they procured a hollow 
Tphere of brals, the ſides of which were an inch thick, 
which was exactly the diameter of the hollow within, 
Having filled this with water, and ſoldered up the 
{mall hole by which it was introduced, they expoled 
it to the cold of a freezing mixture, but the globe did 
not burſt. They then gave it to a turner, who pared 
off ſomething from the thickneſs. Having again ex- 
poſed it to the cold, it ſtill continued whole; but, on 
paring it a ſecond time, and then expoſing it to the 
{evere cold of a freezing mixture, it burſt, notwith- 
ſtanding it {till continued fo thick as to require a force 
(according to Mr Muſchenbroek's calculation) of 27,720 
pounds, near 14 tons, to tear it aſunder: and, even 
here, a doubt may be ſuggeſted, whether the great 
thickneſs of the ſides did not prevent the action of the 
freezing mixture from congealing the water contained 
in the globe, till it was pared down ſufficiently to let 
the cold have an effect. It is alſo to be conſidered, 
that cold diminiſhes the toughneſs of metallic ſubſtan- 
ces, rendering them much more brittle ; and conſe- 
quently the braſs globe could not, when expoſed to 
the cold of a freezing mixture, require ſo much force 
to burſt it, as it would have done in a moderate 
warmth. 


Freezing is much more expeditiouſly carried on 


where the liquor is little diſturbed, than if it is greatly 


ſo ; though an abſolute tranquillity, as we have al- 
ready ſeen, is prejudicial to this operation. In ſuch a 
caſe, if the water is diſturbed, though by a warm air, 
it will be congealed in an inſtant. 


In general, the ice of northern countries is 
harder than that of the more ſouthern climates, "The "= 
reaſon of this probably is, that though a great quantity "= 
of the latent heat is exhaled by ſuch a degree of cold Hard ſ 
as is neceſſary to produce ice, yet it is not wholly ſo; ice * 
in conſequence of which, the ice ſtill ſhows, by its northern 
ſoftneſs, ſome diſpoſition to fluidity, which gradually tre. 
leſſens as the cold expels more of the latent heat ; and 
the ice grows ſtill harder by being more and more 
expoled to levere froſt. 
During the ſevere froſt of 1740, a palace of ice 
was built at Peterſburgh after the moſt elegant model, 
and the juſteſt proportions of Auguſtan architecture. 
It was 52 feet long, and 20 feet high. The materials 
were quarried from the ſurface of the river Neva; 
and the whole ſtood gliſtering againſt the ſun with a 
brilliancy almoſt equal to his own. Six cannons of 
ice, two bombs and mortars, all of the ſame mate- 
rials, were planted before this extraordinary edifice, 
The cannon were three pounders; they were charged 
with gun-powder, and fired off. The ball of one of 
them pierced an oak plank two inches thick, at 60 
paces diſtance, and the piece did not burſt with the 
exploſion. q 
In melting of ice, if it be laid upon ſome ſubſtances Melts ns 
it melts faſter than upon others. It melts ſooner in a calily «n 
ſilver plate than on the palm of the hand, and ſooner {ome fd 
upon copper than any other metal whatever. It melts — 
ooner in water than in air of an equal temperature; 
ſooner in water a little warm, than in air near the 
fire where it is hotter. It is ſooner diſſolved in vacuo 
than in the atmoſphere. If it takes 20 minutes to diſ- 
ſolve in the open air, only four will be requiſite to 
melt it in vacuo, 10 
Where the ſummer hearts are great, ice becomes an 1; ei 
article of. luxury; and is indeed exceedingly ſalutary, preſerve 
by preventing, in ſome meaſure, the bad effects of 
thele heats on the human body. A ready way of ma- 
king ice where none is naturally formed, or of pre- 
ſerving it in ſummer where it is formed in ſmall quan- 
tity in the winter time, is, in ſome countries, eagerly 
ſought after. The flownels with which ice melts fur- 
nithes an eaſy method of preſerving it. Water, con- 
gealcd in ſix minutes, will not reſume its fluidity in ſome 
hours: (See FLUlDirv.) Nothing more then is requi- 
lite to pfeſerve ice, than to bury it to a ſmall depth in 
the ground, and cover it with a ſufficient quantity of 
thatch to keep out the external hear, Though water 
placed in ſuch a ſituation would always retain its flui- 
dity, yet the great quantity of heat abſorbed by ice 
in thawing prevents the diſſolution of any conſiderable 
quantity of it, where large maſles are put together. »y 
If ſnow or pounded ice (but ſnow is preferable) be Artif 
mixed with any ſalt, ſuch as copperas, alum, ſalt- petre, freer 
or common ſalt, in the proportion of four pounds of 
ſnow to one of ſalt, the mixture will ſoon melt ; but 
at the ſame time grow fo much colder, that if a (mal) 
baſon of water is ſet into it, it will ſoon be frozen. 
In this caſe the congelation begins from the bottom 
upwards, which is contrary to what happens when 
water is frozen in the open air. Of all the different 
kinds of ſalts, ſal-ammoniac is found to be moſt effica- 
cious in producing ice; but it is ſaid that water may 
be frozen without any falt whatever. For this Pe 
po 
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congela* poſe we need only to fill a ſmall deep pewter-diſh with 
don. water; and upon that place a common pewter- plate fil- 
— led, but not heaped, with ſnow, ſo that the bottom of 
the pewter-plate may be in contact with the water, 
Bring this {mall apparatus near the fire, and as the ſnow 
melts on being ſtirred, the water will be frozen on the 
back of the plate, This experiment deſerves well to be 
conſidered, as it would ſtrongly indicate an actual ex- 
pulſion of cold as a ſubſtance from ſow, upon its melt- 
ing by the heat of the fire. It is ſimilar to one of 
Geoffroy's, which ſhews that cold is produced by 
throwing burning coals into water, See Col p, ne 5. 

Though any kind of falt produces a great degree 
of cold on being mixed with ſnow, yet the pure acids 
of nitre and ſea- ſalt have been found more efficacious 
in this reſpect than any known ſubſtances. Of theſe, 
ſpirit of nitre produces the moſt violent degree of cold, 
and ſpirit of ſea- ſalt the molt laſting. 

But by methods of this kind ice can only be made 
from being in poſſeſſion of ſome quantity of it, or of 
ſnow, already. In thoſe countries, therefore, where 
no ice is ever formed naturally, it could never be pro- 
b Cured, and in thoſe it is moſt deſireable. Boerhaave 
uve's me- gives a method of making ice without either ice or 


Fu od of ma- now. He directs, at whatever ſeaſon of the year 
ſaly on ng ce. this is attempted, to procure the coldeſt water that can 
me ſud. 


be got. This is to be mixed with ſalt in the propor- 
tion of three ounces to a quart, Of all ſaline ſubſtan- 
ces, ſal-ammoniac is found to anſwer beſt. Another 
quart of water is to be prepared in the ſame manner. 
The ſolution of the ſalt will make the water in each 
much colder than before. They are then to be mixcd 


nces thi 
hers, 


together. Other two quarts of water prepared and 

F mixed in the ſame manner are to be added to theſe. 

s eaſily The whole of this operation is to be carried on in a 
preſerves cold cellar ; and a glaſs of common water is then to 


be placed in the veſſel of liquor thus artificially cooled, 
; which will be turned into ice in the ſpace of 12 hours. 
edo of A proceſs for making ice in the Eaſt Indies, without 
ing it in the aſſiſtance of ſnow or falt of any kind, has been 
gu communicated to the Royal Society by Sir Robert 
Barker, F. R. S. The places where this method is 
followed lie between 25 and 233 degrees of north 
latitude, where natural ice is ſeldom or never ſeen. 


On a large open plain three or four excavations are 
r:ade, each about 30 feet ſquare and two feet deep. 
The bottoms are ſtrewed about efght inches or a foot 
deep with ſugar-cane, or the ſtems of the large Indian 
corn dried. Upon this bed are placed in rows, near 
to each other, a number of ſmal! ſhallow earthen pans, 
for containing the water to be frozen. Theſe are un- 
glazed ; ſcarce a quarter of an inch thick; and ſo po- 
rous, that the water viſibly penetrates them. To- 
wards the duſk of the evening they are filled with ſoft 
water which has been boiled, and then left in the 
aforeſaid ſituation, The ice-makers uſually attend the 
pits before the ſun is above the horizon. They col- 

in baſkets what is frozen by pouring the whole 
contents of the pans into them, and thereby retain- 
ing the ice, which is daily conveyed to the grand 
receptacle or place of preſervation. This is generally 
Prepared on ſome high dry ſituation, by ſinking a pit 
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The following method is uſed in freezing the water. 


of 14 or 15 feet deep, lined firſt with ſtraw, and then 
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with a coarſe kind of blanketing, where it is beat Congela- 
down with rammers, till at length its own accumulated tion. 
cold again freezes and forms it into one ſolid maſs, 

The mouth of the pit is well ſecured with ſtraw and 

blankets from thè external air, and a thatched roof 

is thrown over the whole, 

The quantity of ice depends materially on the wea- 
ther ; and conſequently it ſometimes happens that no 
congelation takes place ; at other times perhaps half 
the quantity will be frozen, and often the whole con- 
tents will be formed into a ſolid cake. The more 
clear and ſerene the weather, and the lighter the at- 
moſpliere, the more favourable it is for congelation. 
A frequent change of winds and clouds are certain 
preventartives ; ſo that in a very ſharp cold night, ſcarce 
any ice will often be formed, while the whole contents 
will be frozen through when the night has been ſen- 
ſibly warmer. 

The author of this account is of opinion, that water 
by being placed in ſuch a ſituation, free from receiy- 
ing any heat from other bodies, may be made to freeze 
in a pretty warm air, by having large ſurfaces ex- 
poſed to it. The reaſon of this ſeems to be, that 
ſome part of its ſenſible heat is perpetually flying off 
by its inſenſible evaporation. The ſpungy ſubſtances 
on which the pans are ſet are but ill adapted to fur- 
niſh it with a new ſupply ; for, of all others, either 
heat or cold is moſt diftcultly tranſmitted through bo- 
dies of this kind. The evaporation of the liquid which 
tranſudes through the pores of the earthen veſſels, 
undoubtedly ſerves alſo to increaſe the cold; and this 
the more, on account of rhe extreme thinneſs with 
which it is ſpread over them. 

That ice is capable of multiplying itſelf, ſeems very 
probable from an obſervation of Sir Robert Barker's ; 
namely, that when it is collected by the Eaſt Indians, 
in the manner above deſcribed, it becomes capable, by 
being mixed with ſalt, of freezing more water, or 
other kinds of fluids, and that during the ſevere hearts 
of the ſummer ſeaſon. The ſherbets, creams, or 
whatever other fluids are intended to be frozen in this 
manner, are incloſed in filver cups containing about a 
pint ; having their covers well luted on with paſte, 
and placed in a large veſſel filled with ice, ſalt- petre, 
and common ſalt; of the two laſt an equal quantity, 
and a little water is added to diffulve the whole. By 
this compoſition the contents of the cups are immedi- 
ately frozen to the conſiſtence of the ice creams in 
Europe; but plain water will become fo hard as to re- 
quire a mallet and knife to break it. Upon applying 
a thermometer to one of theſe lumps of ice, it has 
been known to fink two or three degrees below the 
freezing point ; which ſhows, that even in the warmeſt 
climates a very great degree of cold may be produ- 
ced : for the hardneſs of ice is always in proportion to 
the degree of cold to which it is expoſed ; and if it is 
internally cooled to 2 or 3 degrees below the freezin 
point, we are {ure that a violent degree of cold has 
been exerted upon it externally ; for the uſual tem- 

rature of ice when firſt frozen, is 32 degrees. 

CONGER, in zoology. See Mux RNA. 

CONGERIES, a conſtellation or aggregate of ſe- 
yeral particles or bodies united into one maſs, 


CONGESTION, in medicine, a maſs, or collection 
of 
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Congius of humours, crowded together and hardened in any 
: part of the body, and there forming a preternatural 


tumor. 
Congeſtion is effected by little and little ; in which 
it differs from defiuxion, which is more ſudden. 
CONGIUS, a liquid meaſure of the ancient Ro- 
mans, containiug the eighth part of the amphora, or 
the fourth of the urna, or ſix ſextarii. The congius 
in Engliſh meaſure contains 2,070,676 ſolid inches; 
that is, ſeven pints, 4,942 ſolid inches. . 
CONGLOBATE 6LanD. See AN ATOM, ne 391. 
CONGLOMERATE cLaxD. 164d. | 
ConcGronmEgRATE Flowers, are thoſe growing on a 
branching foot-ſtalk, to which they are irregularly 
but cloſcly connected. This mode of infloreſcence, 
as Linnæus terms it, is oppoſed to that in which tlie 
flowers are irregularly and looſely ſupported on their 
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ſuch progreſs that king John was highly pleaſed, and c 
ſent them back next year to Congo with rich pre- = 
ſents ; charging them to exhort their monarch, in his 
name, to becoine a convert to the Chriſtian religion, 
and to permit it to be propagated through his domi- 
nions. A firm alliance was concluded between the 
two monarchs, which continues to this day, though not 
without ſome interruptions, to which the Portugueſe 
themſelves have given occaſion more than the natives, 
Any particular account we have of this kingdom, Cayarzy 
reſts almoſt entirely on the credit of Anthony Cayaz- account 
zi, the traveller above-mentioned, He was a capu- Congo 
chir-friar, a native of the duchy of Modena, and was 
ſent miſſionary into thoſe parts de propaganda fide, in 
the year 1654, and arrived at Congo the ſame year, 
During his ſtay there, his zeal to — converts made 
him travel through all theſe different kingdoms; and 
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ee foot-ſtalks, hence termed a difuſ? panicle *, The the credit he gained, as well as the great employ ments 
Puricle, term is exemplified in ſeveral of the graſſes, particu- he was intruſted with, gave him an opportunity of in- , 
larly in ſome ſpecies of the poa, - feſcue graſs, and forming himſelf of every thing relating to them with f 
agroſtis. great exactneſs. The extent and ſituation, however, t 

CONGLUTINATION, the gluing or faſtening any he could not poſtibly aſcertain, for want of inſtruments; 
two bodies together by the intromiſſion of a third, nor hath this defect been ſince ſupplied. According 2 : 
whoſe parts are unctuous and tenacious, in the nature to him, the dominions of Congo extended a great deal ſcnel fad 1 
of glue. See GLUE, further eaſtward and ſouthward before the introduc- the intro * 
CONGO, a kingdom of Africa, bounded on the tion of Chriſtianity than afterwards; a great number 9u&%on« 10 
| north by the river Zair, or Zarah, which divides it of the ſtates that were under the Congoele monarchs, —_ oe 
* from Loanga ; on the ſouth by the river Danda, which either as ſubjects, or tributary, having withdrawn th 
j ſeparates it from Angola; on the eaſt by the king- their allegiance out of diſlike to them on that account. es ex. th 
doms of Fungono and Metamba, and the burnt moun- Not content with oppoſing the officers and troops elyin. de 
tains of the fun, thoſe of cryſtal or ſalt- petre and ſil- that came annually to raiſe the tribute impoſed by th 
ver, or (according to Anthony Cavazzi, a late travel- the king, they made ſuch frequent and powerful in- pr 
ler into thoſe parts) by the mountains of Coanza Ber- curſions into his dominions, that they obliged him to gu 
bela, and the great mountain of Chilandia or Aqui- draw his forces nearer the centre of Congo to pre- th 
londa ; and on the welt by that part of the Atlantic vent an invaſion ; by which means, the kingdom, from T. 
I ocean called the Ethiopic ſea, or the ſea of Congo. Ac- an extent of 600 leagues, was reduced to leſs than one me 
Extent. cording to theſe limits, Congo Proper extends about half. EM lab 
three degrees from north to ſouth; lying between Congo Proper being ſituated wichin the torrid zone, Account thi 
6 and 99 S. Lat.; but widens in its breadth inland, is liable to exceſſive heats ; as it lies on the fouthern the din the 
by the courſe of the river Zair, which runs winding fide of the equinoctial, the ſeaſons are of courſe oppo- and ſea rel 
above two degrees more to the north. Its length fite to ours. They reckon only two principal ſeaſons, rig 
from eaſt to welt is very uncertain, as no obſervations the ſummer and winter; the former begins in October, hot 
have been taken of the exact ſituation of thoſe moun- and continues till February or March; during which to 
2 tains which bound it. time the ſun's rays dart with ſuch force, that the at- the 
Hiſtory un- The hiſtory of this kingdom affords but few inte- moſphere appears to an European to be in a flame. wi 
certain and reſting particulars. Before its diſcovery by the Por- The exceflive heat, however, is mitigated by the the 
fabulous. tugueſe, the hiſtory is altogether uncertain and fabu- equal length of the days and nights, as well as by the is f 
lous, as the inhabitants were totally unacquainted with winds, breezes, rains and dews. The winter takes ſur} 
letters and learning. So little were they acquainted up the other part of the year; and is ſaid by the na- of 
with chronology, that it is ſaid they did not even tives to be proportionally cold, though to an Euro- of f 
diſtinguiſh between day and night ; much leſs could pean it would appear hot. Theſe two ſeaſons they ous 
they compute their time by moons or years; and there- divide into ſix leſſer ones, viz. Maſſanza, Neaſu, eve 
fore could remember paſt tranſactions only by ſaying Ecundi, Quitombo, Quibiſo, and Quibangela. ſee 
| 3 they happened in ſuch a king's reign. Maſſanza begins with the month of October, which bou 
1 The coun- The country was diſcovered by the Portugueſe in is the beginning of their ſpring. The rains begin to the 


4 try diſcove- 1484. The diſcoverer was named Diego Cam, an fall at that time, and continue during the next two, 
q red by the expert and bold ſailor. He was very well received and ſometimes three, months. When they do ſo, the 
( Cortoguele. by the natives, and ſent ſome of his men with pre- low lands are commonly overflowed by the extraor- 
T ſents to the king; but they being detained by unex- dinary floods, and all their corn carried off. A diſ- 
4 pected accidents beyond the promiſed time of their re- aſter of this kind is commonly followed by a famine; 
j turn, Com was obliged to fail away without them, for the lazy inhabitants take no care to lay up any 
and took with him four young Congoeſe, as ho- proviſions, although ſuch misfortunes happen Very 
| ſtages for the ſafety of his countrymen. Theſe he frequently. This firſt ſeaſon they reckon commences 
1 taught the Portugueſe language, in which they made at the time the plants begin to ſpring. The 
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The ſecond ſeaſon, Neaſu, begins about the end of 
anuary, when the produce of their lands has arrived 
at its full height, and wants but a few days of being 
ripened for harveſt, This firſt crop is no ſooner ga- 
thered in, than they ſow their fields afreſh, their land 
commonly yielding them two harveſts. | 
The third and fourth ſeaſons, called Ecundi and 
Quitombo, are frequently blended together towards 
the middle of March, when the more gentle rains be- 
in to fall, and continue to do ſo till the month of 
May. Theſe two ſeaſons are diſtinguifhed by the 
eater or leſſer quantity of rain that falls during that 
interval. During the reſt of the time, the air is either 
very clear, hot, and dry ; or the clouds being over- 
charged with electric matter, burſt out into the moſt 
terrible thunders and lightenings, without yielding the 
leaſt drop of rain, though they ſeem loaded with it. 
The two laſt, viz. the Quibiſo and Quibangala, 
make up their ſhort winter, which conſiſts not in 
froſt or ſnow, but in dry, blaſting winds, which ftrip 
the earth of all its verdure, till the next Maſſanza be- 
gins to reſtore them to their former bloom. 
They now divide their year into twelve lunar 
months, and begin it in September, They have allo 
weeks conſiſting of four days only, the laſt of which 
is their ſabbath ; and on it they religiouſly abſtain from 
every kind of work. This practice, the compilers of 
the Univerſal Hiſtory conjecture to have ariſen from 
es ex. the extreme lazineſs for which this people, and in- 
elyin- deed all the African nations, are ſo remarkable. To 
bt this ſhameful indolence alſo is to be aſcribed the little 
produce they reap from their lands, while the Portu- 
gueſe ſettled among them, who are at more pains in 
the cultivation of theirs, enjoy all manner of plenty. 
The natives, however, had rather run the riſk of the 
molt terrible famines, than be at the tenth part of the 
labour they ſee the Portugueſe take. They ſeem to 
think it below them to uſe any other exerciſes than 
thoſe of dancing, leaping, hunting, ſhooting, c.; the 
reſt of their time they Fend in ſmoking, and down- 
right idleneſs, committing the laborious part of their 
houſehold affairs to their ſlaves, or, in want of them, 
to their wives. Nothing is more common than to ſee 
theſe poor creatures toiling in the fields and woods 
with a child tied to their backs, and fainting under 
their exceſſive labour and heavy burdens, or (which 
is ſtill worſe) hunger and thirſt. What is yet more 
ſurpriſingly ſhameful is, that though they have plent 
of domeſtic animals which they might eaſily make uſe 
of for cultivating their grounds, and for other labori- 
ous ſervices, and though they ſee the Portugueſe do it 
every day to great advantage; yet they will rather 
lee their tender females fink under their toil and la- 
bour, than be at the trouble of breeding up any of 
theſe uſeful creatures to their affiſtance. 
The ground produces variety of grain, but no corn 
c rice except what is cultivated by the Portugueſe. 
.*nelr maize, or Indian wheat, grows very ſtrong, and 
3 well laden. This, being well ground, they make 
mo bread, or boil with water into a kind of pap. 
Of this they have four kinds ; one of which reſembling 
what we call French wheat, is produced in plenty, 
and makes ſome amends for the want of induſtry im 


the people. They cultivate alſo a variety of the peaſe 
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and bean kind: but what they chiefly live upon, as Congo. 
molt ſuitable to their lazy diſpoſition, is a kind of nut, TT 
like our filberds, which fall to the ground of them» 
ſelves, and are to be found every where; every nut 
that falls to the ground, producing a new ſhrub next 
year. They have ſcarcely any fruit-trees, but what 
have been brought thither by the Portugueſe. They 
have various ſorts of palm-trees, uſeful both by their 
fruit, leaves, and their juice, which is eaſily converted 
into wine ; alſo by affording a kind of oil with which 
they dreſs their victuals, though the Europeans uſe it 
only to burn in their lamps. They have alſo a vaſt 
number of plants and ſhrubs, which it would be im- 
poſſible to deſcribe or enumerate. Wheat is the only 
thing that the ground will not produce. It puſhes 
forth, indeed, the ſtraw and the ear; the former of 
which grows high enough, we are told, to hide a man 
on horſeback, but the latter is empty, without one grai 
fit for uſe. Father Labat, however, who had lived a 
conſiderable time in ſome of the American iſlands, 
where he bad obſerved the ſame thing, tells us, that 
he had the curioſity to examine thoſe ears more care- 
fully, and- had found ſome few grains; and that, ha- 
ving ſowed them afreſh, they produced very long ears, 
full of large heavy grain. Whence he conjectures, 
that if the Portugueſe had tried the ſame experiment 
in their African ſettlements, it might perhaps. have 
been attended with the ſame mis q 

In the low lands the graſs grows fo high, rank, Hazardous 
and thick, that it becomes one of the moſt dangerous travelling. 
receptacles for wild beaſts, ſerpents, and other vene- 
mous inſects: on this account travelling is exceeding- 
ly hazardous, as they have few beaten roads in the 
whole country, and travellers are obliged to march 
over it through vaſt plains, in continual danger of be- 
ing devonred or ſtung to death; to ſay nothing of 
the manifold diſeaſes produced by the unwholeſome 
dews with which the graſs is covered during ſome 
part of the day. The only method of guarding a- 
gainſt all theſe evils effectually, is by ſetting fire to 
the graſs in the hot weather, when it is quite parched 
by the heat of the ſun : but even this cannot be done 
without the greateſt danger ; becauſe. both the wild 
beaſts and venemous reptiles, being rouſed out of their 
places of retirement, will fly furiouſly at thoſe who 
happen to be in the way. In this caſe there is no 
poſſibility of eſcaping, but by climbing up the higheſt 
trees, or defending one's ſelf by fire-arms or other 
weapons. In ſuch emergencies, the natives have a 
much better chance than the Europeans; the former ? 
being able to climb trees with ſurpriſing ſwiftneſs ; 
while the latter muſt be aſſiſted with rope-ladders, 
which they commonly cauſe their blacks to carry about 
with them, and to go up and faſten to one of the 
branches. 10 

The flowers are here exceedingly beautiful and nu- Great va- 
merous. Almoſt every field and grove yields a much riety of 
nobler proſpect than the European gardens can boaſt flowers. 
of, notwithſtanding the pains beſtowed on their culti- 
vation. The flowers are remarkable, not only for 
the prodigious variety of their colours, but the vaſt 
quantity of heads which grow upon one ſtalk. In 
the day-time, indeed, they ſeem to have loſt their na- 
tural fragrancy ; that being . ſome meaſure exhaled 
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by the heat of the ſun: but this is amply compenſated 
after its ſetting, and more eſpecially a little before its 
riſing, when their ſweetneſs is again condenſed, and 
revived by the coldneſs and dews of the might, after 
which they exhale their various refreſhing {cents in a 
much higher degree than ours. The lilies, which there 
grow naturally in the fields, valleys, and woods, excel 
thole of our gardens, not only in their extreme white- 
neſs, but much more in a delightful fragrancy, without 
offending the head, as the European lilies do by their 
faintiſh ſweetneſs. The tulips which there grow wild, 
though generally called Perſic, have ſomething ſo ſur- 
prilingly charming in the variety and combination of 
their colours, that they dazzle the eyes of an intenſe 
beholder : neither do their flowers grow ſingly as 
with us, but ten or twelve upon one ſtalk ; and with 
this double adyantage, that they diffuſe'a very revi- 
ving and agreeable ſweetneſs, and continue much long- 
er in their full bloom. Of the ſame nature are their 
tuberoſes, hyacinths, and other native flowers ; which 
ſpring up in vaſt groups of 100 and 200 from one 
root, though ſomewhat ſmaller than ours ; ſome of 
them finely variegated, and all of them yielding an 
agreeable ſmell. The roſes, jeſſamines, and other 
exotics brought thither from Europe or America, come 
up likewiſe in great perfection ; but require a con- 
ſtant ſupply of water, and diligent attendance to pre- 
vent them from degenerating. The American jeſſa- 
mine, in particular, inſtead of ſingle flowers, will grow 
up by dozens in a bunch ; ſome of them of an exqui- 
= white, and others of the colour of the moſt vivid 

re. 


Animals of A vaſt variety of animals of different kinds are 


different 
kinds. 


found in the kingdom of Congo ; the chief of which 
are the elephant. This creature is moſtly found in the 
province of Bamba, which abounds with woods, pa- 
ſture, and plenty of water; the elephants delighting 
much to bathe themſelves during the heat of the day. 
They commonly go in troops of an hundred or more ; 
and ſome of them are of ſuch a monſtrous ſize, that 
we are told the print of their hoof hath meaſured 
four, nay ſever, ſpans in diameter. From the hair of 
their tails, and that of ſome other animals, the na- 
tives, eſpecially the women, weave themſelves col- 
lars, bracelets, girdles, &c. with variety of devices 
and figures, which denote their quality ; and are in 
ſuch eſteem, that the hair of two elephants tails is 
ſufficient to buy a ſlave. The reaſon of this is, that 
the natives have not the art of taming them, but are 
obliged to ſend ſome of their braveſt and ſtouteſt men 
to hunt them in the woods; which is not done with- 
out great labour and _ they being here ex- 
ceedingly fierce. The moſt common way of hunting 


them is by digging deep holes in the ground, the top 


of which they cover with branches and leaves, as is 
practiſed in moſt parts of Aſia. 
Lions, leopards, tigers, wolves, and other. beaſts of 
prey, abound here in great plenty, and do much da- 
mage. Here are alſo a vaſt variety of monkies of all 
fizes and ſhapes. The zebra, well known for its ex- 
treme beauty and ſwiftneſs, is alſo met with in this coun- 
try. They have alſo a variety of buffaloes and wild 
aſſes ; but the dante ſeems to be an animal peculiar to 
this kingdom. It is ſhaped and coloured much like an 
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and made into targets, which are then called dantes 
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ox, though not ſo large, Its ſkin is commonly bo 
by the Portugueſe, and ſent into Germany to be no — 


The natives make uſe of their raw hide dried to 
make their ſhields ; which are ſo tough that no drow 
or dart can pierce them; and they are alſo large 
enough to cover the whole body. The creature 
is vailtly ſwift ; and when wounded, will follow the 
{cent or ſmoke of the gunpowder with ſuch fury, that 
the hunter is obliged to climb up a tree with all poſ- 
ſible ſpeed ; and this retreat he always takes care to 
ſecure before he ventures to fire. The wounded beaſt 
finding its enemy out of its reach, ſtays for him at the 
foot of the tree, and will not ſtir from it; of which the 
hunter taking the advantage, diſpatches it with repeat- 
ed ſhots. ' The foreſts of Congo allo ſwarm with 
wild dogs, who, like the wolves, prey upon the tame 
cattle, and are fo fierce that they will attack armed 
men. Their teeth are exceeding keen and ſharp; 
they never bark, but make a dreadful bowling when 
famiſhed or in purſuit of their prey. 

This country alſo abounds with all the different 
kinds of birds that are to be found in other warm cli- 
mates. One fort, which they call birds of muſic, is 
greatly eſteemed, inſomuch that perſons of the higheſt 
rank have from time immemorial taken the greateſt 
delight in keeping them in cages and aviaries for the 
ſake of their ſurpriſing melody. On the other hand, as 
the Congoeſe are ſuperſtitious to the laſt degree, there 
are ſeveral kinds of birds which they look upon as 
ominous, and are ſo terrified at the fight or hearin 
of them, that if they were going to enter upon ever 0 
momentous an expedition, if they were met in coun- 
cil, or going to engage an enemy with ever ſo 
an advantage, the flight or cry of ſuch birds would 
throw them into a general panic, and diſperſe them in 
the utmoſt haſte and confuſion. The moſt dreadful of 
the ominous kind are the crows, ravens, bats, and 
owls. The great owl is the moſt terrible of all, and 
to him they give the name of Kkariam pemba, by 
which words they likewiſe denote the devil. 

Fiſh of different kinds abound on the coaſts of Con- 
go in great numbers. But the inland parts are infel- 
ted with ſuch numbers of ſerpents, ſcorpions, and 
other venomous inſets, as are perhaps ſufficient to 
overbalance every natural advantage we have yet | 
mentioned. The moſt pernicious and dangerous kind Ans 
are the ants ; of which they reckon no leſs than fix ſe- dp 
veral ſpecies of different colours and ſizes; all of them 
formidable, on account of their prodigious numbers, 
and the miſchief they do not only to the fruits of the 
earth, but to men and beaſts; whom they will fur- 
round in the night time, and devour even to the ver) 
bone. It is a common practice, we are told, to con- 
demn perſons guilty of ſome atrocious crimes, to be 
ſtripped naked, tied hand and foot, and thrown in- 
to a hole where theſe inſets ſwarm; where they are 
ſure to be devoured by them in leſs than 24 hours to 
the very bones. But criminals are not the only per- 
ſons who are in danger from the jaws of theſe lrtle 
devouring inſets. People may be attacked by than, 
as we have already hinted, in the night time, © 
while they are ſleeping in their beds. This obliges 
the natives to be N where they lie down, . 
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Vus, 


„ Kindle a (mall fire, or at leaſt to have a circle of burn- 


ing hot embers round their beds. This caution is (till 
more neceſſary in the country villages and hamlets, 
where perſons are otherwile in danger of being at- 
tacked by millions of them in the dead of the night. 
In {ach a caſe the only expedient to ſave one's ſelf is 
to jump up as ſoon as one feels the bite, to bruſh them 
off with all poſſible ſpeed, and then at once to ſet the 
houſe on fire. The danger is {till greater in travel- 
ling through the country, where a perſon is often ob- 
liged to take up his lodging on the bare ground ; and 
may be overtaken during the heat of the day with 
ſuch profound ſleep, as not to be awaked by theſe di- 
minutive animals till they have made their way through 
the ſkin; and in ſuch a caſe nothing will prevent their 
devouring a man alive, though there were ever ſo 
many hands to aſſiſt him: in ſuch incredible quantities 
do theſe creatures abound, notwithſtanding the great 
numbers of monkeys who are continually ferreting the 
ants out of their retreats, and feed upon them with 
the utmoſt avidity. This can only be aſcribed to the 
natural lazineſs and indolence of the inhabitants; 
which is ſuch, that they not only neglect to rid their 
lands of them by proper cultivation, but will ſuffer their 
houſes, nay even their very churches, to be undermined 
by them. Another kind of theſe deſtructive vermin lie 
ſo thick upon the paths and highways, that a perſon 
cannot walk without treading upon, and having his 
legs and thighs almoſt devoured by them. A third ſort 
of a white and red colour, but very ſmall, will gnaw 
their way through the hardeſt wood, penetrate into a 
ſtrong cheſt, and in a little while devour all the 
clothes, linen, and every thing that is in it. A fourth 
fort, ſmall and black, leave a moſt intolerable ſtench 
upon every thing they touch or crawl over, whe- 
ther clothes or houſehold-ſtuff ; which are not eaſily 
ſweetened again: or if they paſs over victuals, they 
are entirely ſpoiled. A fifth ſort harbour chiefly on 
the leaves and branches of trees ; and if a man chance 
to climb up thither to ſave himſelf from a wild beaſt, 
he is ſo tormented by them, that nothing but the fear 
of the jaws of the one could make him endure the 
ſtings of the other. A ſixth ſort is of the flying kind, 
and is probably one of the former kinds, that live 
wholly under ground, till nature furniſhes them with 
wings. After this, they riſe in ſuch ſwarms as darken 
the air, and would make terrible havock among all 
kinds of vegetables, did not the natives come out a- 
gainſt them in whole companies, and by dint of flaps, 
and other flat weapons, knock them down by myriads, 
and then laying them in heaps, ſet fire to their wings, 
Which half broils them for food. Amidſt all this va- 
riety of pernicious inſets, however, they have one 
pecies of a more friendly and profitable kind, viz. 
the induſtrious bee, which furniſhes the inhabitants 
with honey and wax in ſuch plenty, that there is 
learce a hollow tree, clift of a rock, or chop of the 
earth, in which their combs are not found in great 
quantities. é 

With reſpect to the populouſneſs of the kingdom of 
ongo, ſome authors writing either from mere conjec- 
ture, or at beſt precarious inferences, have repreſent- 
ed it as thinly peopled. The accounts of the miſſio- 
aries and Portugueſe, however, are directly op- 
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poſite to theſe. They found the country for the moſt Congo. 
part covered with towns and villages, and theſe a 
ſwarming with inhabitants; the cities well filled with 
people, particularly the metropolis, which is ſaid to 
contain above 50, ooo fouls, The provinces, though 
not equally populous, yet in the whole, make up ſuch 
an amount, as plainly proves, that what is wanting, in 
the one is amply made up by another. We are told 
that the duchy of Bamba is ſtill able to raiſe 200,000 
fighting men, and was formerly in a condition to raiſe 
double that number ; and that the army of the king of 
Congo, in the year 1665, conſiſted of 900,000 fighting 
men, who were attended by an infinite number of 
women, children, and flaves. The numbers of the 
Congoeſe will appear the more credibie, when we 
conſider the extreme fecundity of their women, the 
hardineſs with which they bring up their children, and 
the ſtoutneſs and healthineſs of their men. In ſome 
villages, if the miſſionaries are to be credited, the 
number of children is ſo great, that a father will part 
with one or two, for any commodity he wants, or 
even for ſome trifling bawble he fancies ; ſo that the 
number of ſlaves they fell abroad, ſeldom amounts, 
communibus annis, to leſs than 15 or 16,000. 15 

There is ſcarce a nation on earth that have a higher congoeſe 
opinion of themſelves or their country, than the Jo have a high 
goeſe, or that is more hardened againſt all conviction opinion of 
to the contrary, from reaſon, experience, or the moſt 6 
impartial compariſon with other countries in Europe 
or Aſia. Indeed, it is impoſſible they ſhould think 
otherwiſe, when it is one of the fundamentals of their 
belief, that tlie reſt of the world was the work of an- 
gels, but that the kingdom of Congo, in its full and 
ancient extent, was the handy-work of the ſupreme 
Architect; and muſt of courſe have vaſt prerogatives 
and advantages over all others. When told of the 
magnificence of the European and Aſiatic courts, their 
immenſe revenues, the grandeur of their palaces and 
edifices, the riches and happineſs of their ſubjects, the 
great progreſs they have made in the arts and ſciences 
to which their country is wholly a ſtranger, they cool- 
ly anſwer, that all this comes vaſtly ſhort of the dig- 
nity and ſplendor of the kings and kingdom of Congo ; 
and that there can be but one Congo in the world, to 
the happineſs of whoſe monarch and people all the 
reſt were created to contribute, and to whoſe treaſury 
the ſea and rivers pay their conſtant tribute of *zim- 
bis, (or ſhells, which are their current coin); whilſt other 
princes muſt condeſcend to enrich themſelves by dig- 
ging through rocks and mountains, to come at the ex- 
crements of the earth, for ſo they ſtyle gold and ſilver 
which are in ſuch requeſt among other nations. Ac- 
. they imagine, that the nations which come 
to traffic with them, are forced to that ſervile employ- 
ment by their poverty and the badneſs of their coun- 
try, rather than induced to it by luxury or avarice; 16 
whilſt they themſelves can indulge their natural indo- Their in- 
lence or ſloth, though attended with the moſt pinching tolerable 
poverty, rather than diſgrace the dignity of their blood floth, pride, 
by the leaſt effort of induſtry, which, how laydable &e. 
and beneficial ſoe ver, is looked upon by them as only 
a leſſer degree of ſlavery. But though they general- 
ly eſteem it ſo much below their dignity to apply to 
any uſeful work, they think it no diſgrace to beg or 
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ſteal. With reſpect to the firſt, they are ſaid to be 
the moſt ſhameleſs and importunate beggars in the 
world. They will take no denial, ſpare no crouching, 
lying, prayers, to obtain what they want, nor curſes 
and ill language when ſent away without it. With 
regard to the laſt, they deem no theft unlawful or 
ſcandalous, except it be committed in a private man- 
ner, without the knowledge of the perſon wronged. 
It is efteemed a piece of bravery and gallantry to 
wrench any thing from another by violence ; and this 
kind of theft is ſo common, not only among the vul- 

ar, but alſo among the great ones, that they make no 
cruple, in their travels from place to place, to ſeize 
not only upon all the proviſions they meet with in 
towns and viltages, but upon every thing elſe that falls 
in their way. Thele violences oblige the poor people 
to conceal the few valuables they have, in ſome ſecret 
place out of the knowledge and reach of thoſe harpies ; 
and they think themſelves well off, if they can eſcape 
a ſevere baſtonading, or other cruel uſages frequently 
inflicted upon them in order to make them diſcover 
the place of their concealment. 

The complexion of the natives, both men and wo- 
men, is black, though not in the ſame degree; ſome 
being. of a much deeper black than others. Their 
bair is black and finely curled ; ſome have it alſo of a 
dark ſandy colour: their eyes are moſtly of a fine 
lively black; but ſome are of a dark ſea- colour. They 
have neither flat noſes nor thick lips like the Nubians 
and other negroes. Their ſtature is moſtly of the 
middle ſize; and, excepting their black complexion, 
they much reſemble the Portugueſe. In their temper 
they are miſtruſtful, envious, je alous, and treacherous ; 
and where they once take a diſtaſte or affront, will 
{pare no pains, nor ſtick at any means however baſe, 
to be avenged of, and cruſh their enemy under their 
feet. There is no ſuch thing among them as natural 
affection. A huſband, if an heathen, may take as 
many wives as he pleaſes; and if a Chriſtian, may have 
any number of concubines, whom he may divorce at 
pleaſure, or even ſell them though with child. So 
little regard have they for their children, that there is 
ſcarce one among them who will not ſell a ſon or a 
daughter, or perhaps both, for a piece of cloth, a col- 
lar or girdle of coral or beads, and often for a bottle 
of wine or brandy. 

The religion of the Congoeſe in many parts is down- 
right idolatry, accompanied with the moſt ridiculous 
ſuperſtitions, and the moſt abſurd and deteſtable rites 
invented by their gangas or prieſts; and even in thoſe 
parts where Chriſtianity is profefſed, it is fo darkened 
by ſuperſtitions of one kind or other, that we may 
juſtly queſtion whether the people are any gainers by 
the exchange. | 

The government of this kingdom is monarchical, 
and as deſpotic as any in Aſia or Africa. The kings 
are the ſole proprietors of all the lands within their 
dominions ; and theſe they can diſpoſe of to whom 
they pleaſe, upon condition they pay a certain tribute 
out of them; upon failure of the payment of which, 
or any other neglect, they turn them out. Even the 
princes of the blood are ſubjected to the ſame law; ſo 
that there is no perſon of any rank or quality what- 
ever, that can bequeath a foot of land to his heirs or 
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ſucceſſors; and when theſe owners under the crown 
die, the lands immediately return to it again, whether 
they were in their poſſeſſion, or had been let to ever 
ſo many tenants under them; fo that it entirely de. 
pends on the prince whether theſe lands ſhall be conti. 
nued in the ſame, or be diſpoſed into other hands. 
The Portugueſe, however, ſince their ſettling in theſe 
parts, have prevailed upon the monarchs to permit the 
heirs and ſucceſſors to continue in the quiet poſſeſſion 
of ſuch lands, in order to avoid the confuſions, or even 
rebellions, which the alienation and deprival of them 
frequently occaſioned, and to oblige the tenants of 
them "to pay their tribute more exactly and readily 
than they did before. 

In Congo there are only three offences deemed ca- 
pital, viz. treaſon, murder, and forcery. In the for- 
mer the offender's puniſhment chiefly depends on the 
prince's will, who commonly condemns him to the loſs 
of his head and eſtate, the latter being confiſcated for 
the king's uſe. A murderer is immediately beheaded, 
unleſs ſome atrocious circumſtances ſeem to require, 
or the relations of the deceaſed petition for, a inore 
ſevere death; in which laſt cafe, he is uſually deliver. 
ed up to them, to ſuffer ſuch puniſhment as they think 
proper to inflict on him, and which is generally put 
in execution immediately after ſentence is pronoun- 
ced. Magic or ſorcery, a crime very common in the 
unconverted provinces, is, on that account, more ſe- 
verely puniſhed by the ChriPians ; and the perſon con- 
victed of it is immediately burned alive ; which pu- 
niſhment ſeems to have been introduced by the Portn- 
gueſe. Other puniſhments for lefler crimes are the 
baſtinado, whipping, fines, and impriſonment. The 
Portugueſe are allowed a judge of their own nation, 
not only for their law-ſuits among themſelves, but be- 
tween them and the natives, who decides all contro- 
verſies according to the laws of Portugal; a privilege 

nted to no other Europeans. 


St Salvador is the chief place of traffic the Portu- Conne 


ſe and other Europeans have in this country. 
here are thought to be about 4000 of them ſettled 
here, who trade with moſt parts of the kingdom. 
The chief commodities they bring thither are either 
the product of Brazil, or European manufactures. 
The former conſiſt chiefly of grains, fruits, plants, Cc. 
the latter of Turky carpets, Engliſh cloth, and other 
ſtuffs ; copper, braſs veſſels, ſome kinds of blue ear. 
then ware, rings, and ornaments of gold, filver, and 
other baſer metals; coral, glaſs-beads, bugles, and 
other trinkets ; light ſtuffs made of cotton, woolen, 
and linen, for cloathing ; and a great variety of tools 
and other utenſils. In return for theſe, they carry off 
a great number of flaves, amounting to 15 or 16,000 
annually, as we have already obſerved. Formerly 
they uſe alſo to carry away elephants teeth, furs, 
and other commodities of the country; but theſe 
branches of commerce are now greatly decayed 
and the ſlave - trade is what the Portugueſe merchants 
principally depend on. 

CONGREGATION, an aſſembly of ſeveral eccle- 
ſiaſties united, ſo as to conſtitute one body; as àn 4, 
ſembly of cardinals, in the conſtitution of the pope 3 
court, met for the diſpatch of ſome particular buſi- 
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Theſe aſſemblies, being 16 in number, are diſtri- 
buted into ſeveral chambers, after the manner of our 
offices and courts ; the firſt whereof is the pope's con- 
egation, whoſe buſineſs it is to prepare the moſt 
difficult beneficiary matters to be afterward debated 
jn the conſiſtory: the ſecond is the congregation of 
the holy office, or the inquiſition: the third is the con- 
egation de propaganda fide : the fourth is the con- 
gregation for explaining the council of Trent : the fifth 
is the congregation of the index, deputed to examine 


into pernicious and heretical books: the ſixth is the 


congregation of immunities, eſtabliſhed to obviate the 
difficulties that ariſe in the judgments of ſuch ſuits as 
are carried on againſt churchmen : the ſeventh is the 
congregation of biſhops and regulars : the eighth is 
the congregation for the examination of biſhops, &c. 
It is alſo uſed for a company or ſociety of religious, 
cantoned our of any order, ſo as to make a ſubdivi- 
ſion of the order itſelf; as the 4 — of Cluny, 
&c. among the Benedictines. It is li ewiſe uſed for 
aſſemblies of pious perſons, in manner of fraternities. 

CONGREGATIONALISTS, in church-hiſtory, a 
ſect of Proteſtants who reject all church- government, 
except that of a ſingle congregation under the direc- 
tion of one paſtor. 

CONGRESS, in political affairs, an aſſembly of com- 
miſſioners, envoys, deputies, &c. from ſeveral courts 
meeting to concert matters for their common good. 

ConcRESs, in a judicial ſenſe, the trial made by 
appointment of a judge, before ſurgeons and matrons, 
in order to prove whether or no a man be impotent, 
before ſentence is paſſed for the diſſolution of a mar- 
riage ſolicited upon ſuch a complaint. 

Neither the civil nor canon law makes any mention 
of the trial of virility by congreſs : it had its origin in 
France, from the boldneſs of a young fellow, who, in 
open court, having been hard prefled by his wife, de- 
manded the congreſs, The judge, ſurpriſed with the 
novelty of the demand, found it could not be denied, 
as being the ſureſt evidence that caſe could admit of. 
In time it became a branch in the French juriſpru- 
dence, and was authorized by decreets and arrets. 
It obtained for about 120 years; and was annulled by 
an arret of parliament m 1677, as being found pre- 
carious; ſome having failed under the experiment out 
of mere modeſty and ſhame, which is found to have 
the ſame effect with actual impotency. 

CONGREVE (William), a younger brother of an 
ancient family in Staffordſhire, His father was em- 
ployed in the ſtewardſhip of the great eſtate of the 
earl of Burlington in Ireland, where he reſided many 
years ; and our author was born there in 1672. Mr 
Congreve entered into the Middle-Temple when he 
came to England, and began to ſtudy the law ; but 

is bias was toward polite literature and poetry. His 
rt performance was a novel, intituled, Incegnita, 
or, Love and Duty reconciled. He ſoon after began 
his comedy of the Old Bachelor; which was the amule- 
ment of ſome leiſure hours during a flow recovery 
rom a fit of illneſs ſoon after his return to England ; 
and was in itſelf ſo perfect, that Mr Dryden, on its 
eing ſhewn to him, declared he had never in his life 
een ſuch a firſt play. When brought on the ſtage in 
1593, it met with ſuch univerſal approbation, that Mr 
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Congreve, though he was but 19 years old at the time Congreve. 


of his writing it, became now conſidered as a prop to 
the declining ſtage, and a riſing genius in dramatic 
poetry. The next year he produced the Double 
Dealer ; which, for what reaſon is not obvious, did not 
meet with ſo much ſucceſs as the former. The me- 


rit of his fir{t play, however, had obtained him the 
favour and patronage of lord Halifax, and ſome pecu- 


liar marks of diſtinction from queen Mary; on whoſe 
death, which happened in the cloſe of this year, he 
wrote a very elegant elegiac paſtoral. In 1695, 
when Betterton opened the new houſe in Lincoln's- 
inn Fields, Mr Congreve joining with him, gave him 
his comedy of Love for Love, with which the company 
opened their campaign ; and which met with ſuch ſuc- 
cels, that they immediately offered the author a ſhare 
in the management of the houſe, on condition of his 
furniſhing them with one play yearly. This offer he 
accepted ; but whether through indolence, or that cor- 
rectneſs which he looked upon as neceſſary to his 
works, his Mourning Bride did not come out till 1697, 
nor his Way of the Mord till two years after that. 
The indifferent ſucceſs this laſt mentioned play, though 
an exceeding good one, met with from the public, 


completed that diſguſt to the theatre, which a long 


conteſt with Jeremy Collier, who had attacked the 
immoralities of the Engliſh ſtage, and more eſpecially 
{ome”of his pieces, had begun, and he determined ne- 
ver more to write for the ſtage. However, though 
he quitted dramatic writing, he did not lay down the 
pen entirely; but occaſionally wrote many little pie- 
ces both in proſe and verſe, all of which ſtand on the 
records of literary fame. It is very poſſible, however, 
that he might not fo ſoon have given way to this diſ- 
guſt, had not the eaſineſs of his circumſtances render- 
ed any ſubſervience to the opinions and caprice of the 
town abſolutely unneceſſary to him. For his abilities 
having very early in life raiſed him to-the acquaint- 
ance of the earl of Halifax, who was then the Mzce- 
nas of the age, that nobleman, deſirous of raiſing fo 
promiſing a genivs above the neceflity of too haſty 
productions, made him one of the commiſſioners for 
licenſing hackney-coaches, or, according to Coxeter, 
a commiſſton of the wine-licenſe. — 2 after be- 
ſtowed on him a place in the pipe - office; and not lo 
aſter gave him a poſt in the cuſtoms worth 600], per 
annum. In the year 1718, he was appointed ſecre- 
tary of Jamaica ; ſo that, with all together, his income 
towards the latter part of his life was upwards of 
1200 l. a-year. 

The greateſt part of the laſt 20 years of his liſe 
was ſpent in eaſe and retirement; and he either did 
not, or affected not to give himſelf any trouble about 
reputation. Vet ſome part of that conduct might 
proceed from a degree of pride; to which purpoſe, 
T. Cibber, in his lives of the poets, vol. IV. p. 93, re- 
lates the following anecdote of him: When the ce- 
lebrated Voltaire was in England, he waited upon Mr 
Congreve, and paſſed ſome compliments upon the me- 
rit and reputation of his works. Congreve thanked 
him; but at the ſame time told that ingenious” fo- 
reigner, that he did not chuſe to be conſidered as an 
author, but only as a private gentleman, and in that 
light expected to be viſited. Voltaire anſwered, that 
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Congruity. if he had never been any thing but a private gentle- 


man, in all probability he had never been troubled 
with that viſit. He obſerves, in his own account of 
the tranſaction, that he was not a little diſguſted with 
ſo unſeaſonable a piece of vauity.” 

Towards the cloſe of his life he was much afflicted 
with the gout; and making a tour to Bath for the be- 
nefit of the waters, was unfortunately overturned in 
his chariot ; by which, it is ſuppoſed, he got ſome in- 
ward bruiſe, as he ever after complained of a pain in 
his ſide ; and, on his return to London, continued gra- 
dually declining in his health, till the 19 of January 
1729, when he died, aged 57 ; and, on the 261 fol- 
lowing, was buried in Weſtminſter Abbey, the pall 
being {upported by perſons of the firſt diſtinction. 

CONGRUITY, a ſuitableneſs or relation of agree- 
ment between things. 

The terms congruity and propriety are not applicable 
to any ſingle object : they imply a plurality, and ob- 
vioully ſignify a particular relation between different 
objects. Thus we currently ſay, that a decent garb 
is ſuitable or proper for a judge ; modeſt behaviour for 
a young woman; and a lofty ſtyle for an epic poem: 
and, on the other hand, that it is unſuitable or incon- 
gruous to ſee a little woman ſunk in an overgrown 
farthingale, a coat richly embroidered covering coarſe 
and dirty linen, a mean ſubject in an elevated ſtyle, 
an elevated ſubject in a mean ſtyle, a firſt miniſter 
darning his wife's ſtocking, or a reverend prelate in 
lawn ſleeves dancing a hornpipe. 

The perception we have of this relation, which 
ſeems peculiar to man, cannot proceed from any other 
cauſe, but from a /ezſe of congruity or propriety ; for, 
ſuppoſing us deſtitute of that ſenſe, the terms would 
be to us unintelligible. 

It is a matter of experience, that congruity or pro- 
priety, where-ever perceived, is agreeable ; and that 
incongruity or impropriety, where-ever perceived, is 
diſagreeable. The only difficulty is, to aſcertain what 
are the particular objects that in conjunction ſuggeſt 
theſe relations ; for there are many objects that do 
not : the ſea, for example, viewed in conjunction 
with a picture, or a man viewed in conjunction with 
a mountain, ſuggeſt not either congruity or incongrui- 
ty. Ir ſeems natural to infer, what will be found true 
by induction, that we never perceive congruity nor 
incongruity but among things that are connected to- 
gether by ſome relation; ſuch as a man and his ac- 
tions, a principal and its acceſſories, a ſubject and its 
ornaments. We are indeed ſo framed by nature, as, 
among things ſo connected, to require a certain ſuit- 
ableneſs or correſpondence, termed congruity or pro- 
priety; and to be diſpleaſed when we find the oppo- 
ſite relation of incongruity or impropriety. 

If things connected be the ſubject of congruity, it is 
reaſonable before-hand to expect, that a degree of 
congruity ſhould be required proportioned to the de- 
ED of the connection. And upon examination we 
find this to hold in fact: where the relation is intimate, 
as between a cauſe and its effect, a whole and its parts, 
we require the ſtricteſt congruity ; but where the re- 
lation 1s flight, or accidental, as among things jumbled 
together in the ſame place, we require little or no 
congruity: the ſtricteſt propriety is required in beha- 
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viour and manner of living; becauſe a man 1 
nected with theſe by the A. of cauſe — 1 
the relation between an edifice and the ground it ſtand; 
upon, is of the moſt intimate kind; and therefore the 
ſituation of a great houſe ought to be lofty ; its relation 
to neighbouring hills, rivers, plains, being that of pro- 
pinquity only, demands but a {mall ſhare of congruity: 
among members of the fame club, the congruity ou lt 
to be conſiderable, as well as amon things placed — 
peas fo the ſame niche : among pa engers in a ſtage- 
coach, we require yery little congruity; | 
at a public ſpectacle. 5 nnn 

Congruity is ſo nearly allied to beauty, as common- 
ly to be held a ſpecies of it; and yet they differ ſo 
eflentially, as never to coincide : beauty, like colour 
is placed upon a ſingle ſubject ; congruity upon a plu- 
rality : further, a thing beautiful in itſelf, may, with 
relation to other things, produce the ſtrongeſt ſenſe of 
incongruity. 

Congruity and propriety are commonly reckoned 
ſynony mous terms; but they are diſtinguiſhable; and 
the preciſe meaning of each muſt be aſcertained. Con- 
gruity is the genus, of which propriety is a ſpecies; 
tor we call nothing propriety, but that congruity or 
ſuitableneſs which ought to ſubſiſt between ſenſible 
beings and their thoughts, words, and actions. 

In order to give a full view of theſe ſecondary re- 
lations, we ſhall trace them through ſome of the molt 
conſiderable primary relations. The relation of a part 
to the whole, being extremely intimate, demands the 
utmoſt degree of congruity ; even the lighteſt devia- 
tion is diſguſtful. | 

Lanes of congruity and incongruity are furniſh- 
ed in plenty by the relation between a ſubject and its 
ornaments. A literary performance intended merely 
for amuſement, is ſuſceptible of much ornament, as 
well as a muſic-room or a play-houſe ; for in gaiety, 
the mind hath a peculiar reliſh for ſhow and decora- 
tion, The moſt gorgeous apparel, however improper 
in tragedy, is not unſuitable to opera- actors: the 
truth is, an opera, in its preſent form, is a mighty 
fine thing ; but as it deviates from nature in its capital 
circumſtances, we look not for nature nor propriety 
in thoſe which are acceſſory, On other hand, a ſe- 
rious and important ſubje&t admits not much orna- 
ment; nor a ſubject that of itſelf is extremely beauti- 
ful: and a ſubject that fills the mind with its loftinels 
and grandeur, appears beſt in a dreſs altogether plain. 

To a perſon of a mean appearance, gorgeous ap- 
parel is unſuitable ; which, beſides the incongruity, 
has a bad effect; for by contraſt it ſhows the mean- 
neſs of appearance in the ſtrongeſt light. Sweetneſs 
of look and manner, requires ſimplicity of dreſs, joined 
with the greateſt elegance. A ſtately and majeſtic 
air requires ſumptuous apparel, which ought not to be 
gaudy, nor crowded with little ornaments, A woman 
of conſummate beauty can bear to be highly adorned, 
and yet ſhows beſt in a plain dreſs: 

— For lovelineſs 

Needs not the foreign aid of ornament, 

But is when unadorn'd, adorn'd the moſt. 

Thom ſon's Autumn, 208. 

Congruity regulates not only the quantity of orn. 
ment, but alſo the kind. The ornaments that — 
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ſtr a dancing-room ought to be all of them gay. No 
picture is proper for a church, but what has religion 
for its ſubject. All the ornaments upon a ſhield ought 
to relate to war ; and Virgil, with great judgment, 
confines the carvings upon the ſhield of Æneas to the 
military hiſtory of the Romans : but this beauty is 
overlooked by Homer ; for the bulk of the ſculpture 
upon the ſhield of Achilles, is of the arts of peace in 
general, and of joy and feſtivity in particular : the 
author of Telemachus betrays the ſame inattention, in 
deſcribing the ſhield of that young hero. 

In judging of propriety with regard to ornaments, 
we mult attend, not only to the nature of the ſubject 
that is to be adorned, bur alſo to the circumſtances in 
which it is placed: the ornaments that are proper for 
2 ball, will appear not altogether ſo decent at public 
worſhip; and the ſame perſon ought to dreſs different- 
ly for a marriage-feaſt and for a burial. 

Nothing is more intimately related to a man, than 
his ſentiments, words, and actions; and therefore we 
require here the ſtricteſt conformity. When we find 
what we thus require, we have a lively ſenſe of pro- 
pricty : when we find the contrary, our ſenſe of im- 
propriety is not leſs lively. Hence the univerſal diſ- 
taſte of affectation, which conſiſts in making a ſhew of 
preater delicacy and refinement than is ſuited either 
to the character or circumſtances of the perſon. 
Congruity and propriety, where-ever perceived, 


appear agreeable ; and every agreeable object pro- 


duceth in the mind a pleaſant emotion : incongruity 
and impropriety, on the other hand, are diſagreeable ; 
and of courſe produce painful emotions. Theſe emo- 
tions, whether pleaſant or painful, ſometimes vaniſh 
without any conſequence ; but more frequently occa- 
lion other emotions, which we proceed to exemplify. 

| When any flight incongruity is perceived, in an ac- 
cidental combination of perſons or things, as of paſ- 
ſengers in a ſtage-coach, or of individuals dining at an 
ordinary ; the painful emotion of incongruity, after a 
momentary exiſtence, vaniſheth without producing 
any effect. But this is not the cafe of propriety and 
impropriety: voluntary acts, whether words or deeds, 
are imputed to the author ; when proper, we reward 
him with our eſteem; when improper, we puniſh him 
with our contempt. Let us ſuppoſe, for example, a 
generous aëtion ſuited to the character of the author, 


which raiſes in him and in every ſpectator the plea- 


ſant emotion of propriety : this emotion generates in 
the author both ſelf-eſteem and joy ; the former when 


| he conſiders his relation to the action, and the latter 


when he conſiders the good opinion that others will 
entertain of him : the ſame emotion of propriety pro- 
duceth in the ſpectators eſteem for the author of the 
action; and when they think of themſelves, it alſo 
produceth, by means of contraſt, an emotion of humi- 
ity. To diſcover the effects of an unſuitable action, 
we mult invert each of theſe circumſtances : the pain- 
ul emotion of impropriety generates in the author of 
the action both humility and ſhame ; the former when 
he conſiders his relation to the action, and the latter 
When he conſiders what others will think of him : the 
me emotion of impropriety produceth in the ſpecta- 
ors contempt for the author of the action; and it alſo 
produceth, by means of contraſt, when they think.of 
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themſelves, an emotion of ſelf-eſteem, Here then Congruity. 


are many different emotions, derived from the ſame 


action conſidered in different views by different per- 


ſons; a machine provided with many ſprings, and not 
a little complicated. Propriety of action, it would 
ſeem, is a chief favourite of nature, when ſuch care 
and ſolicitude is beſtowed upon it. It is not left to 
our own choice ; but, like juſtice, is required at our 


bands ; and, like juſtice, is entorced by natural rewards 


and puniſhments : a man cannot, with impunity, do- 
any thing unbecoming or improper ; he ſuffers the 
chaſtiſement of contempt inflicted by others, and of 
ſhame inflicted by himſelf. An apparatus fo compli- 
cated, and ſo ſingular, ought to roule our attention z- 
for nature doth nuthing in vain ; and we may con- 
clude with great certainty, that this curious branch of 
the human conſtitution: is intended for ſome valuable 
purpole. 

A groſs impropriety is puniſhed with contempt and 
indignation, which are vented againſt the offender by 
correſponding external expreſſions: nor is even the 
lighteſt impropriety ſuffered to paſs without ſome de- 
gree of contempt. But there are improprieties, of 
the lighter kind, that provoke laughter ; of which 
we have examples without end, in the blunders and 
abſurdiries of our own ſpecies : ſuch improprieties re- 
ceive a different puniſhment, as will appear by what 
follows. The emotions of eontempt and of laughter 
occaſioned by an impropriety of this kind, uniting in- 
timately in the mind of the ſpectator, are expreſſed 


externally by a peculiar ſort of laugh, termed a /augh” 


of deriſion or ſcorn. An impropriety that thus moves 
not only contempt but laughter, is diſtingniſhed by the 
epithet of ridiculous ; and a laugh of derifion or ſcorn 


is the puniſhment provided for it by nature. Nor 
ought it to eſcape obſervation, that we are ſo fond of 


inflicting this puniſhnent,. as ſometimes to exert it 
even againſt creatures of an inferior ſpecies : witneſs 
a turkycock ſwelling with pride, and ttrutting with 
diſplayed feathers; a ridiculous object, which in a gay 
mood is apt to provoke a laugh of deriſion. 

We- maſt not expect, that theſe different impro- 


prieties are ſeparated by diſtin& boundaries: for of 


improprieties, from the ſlighteſt to the moſt groſs, 
from the molt riſible to the moſt ſerions, there are 
degrees without end. Hence ir is, that in viewing 
ſome unbecoming actions, too riſible for anger, and 
too ſerious for deriſion, the ſpectator feels a fort of 
mixt emotion, partaking both of deriſion and of anger; 
which accounts for an expreſſion, common with re- 
ſpe& to the impropriety of ſome actions, . that we 
know not whether to laugh or be angry. 

It cannot fail to be obſerved, that in the caſe of a 
riſible impropriety, which is always flight, the con- 
tempt we have for the offender is extremely faint, 
though deriſion, its gratification, is extremely plea- 
ſant. This diſproportion between a paſſion and its 
gratification, ſeems not conformable to the analogy 
of nature.. In looking about for a ſolution, we muſt 
reflect upon what is laid down above, that an impro- 


per action not only moves our contempt for the author, 


but- alſo, by means of contraſt, ſwells the good opi- 


nion we have of ourſelves. This contributes, more than 


any other article, to the pleaſure we have in ridiculing 
follies 
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x Congruity. follies and abſurdities; and accordingly, it is well the efteem of others, and, which of al is the greateſt q g 
. known, that they who put the greateſt value upon bleſſing, by gaining a juit)y-tounded lelf-elteem, But te 


ha viour to the dignity of his nature, and to the ſta- 
tion allotted him by Providence; for ſuch rational 
conduct contributes in every reſpect to happineſs, by 
preſerving health, by procuring plenty, by gaining 
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ASE curve lines formed by the interſections of a 
cone and plane. 


ſurrendered to the French in 1641; but was reſtored 
to the duke of Savoy ſoon after. It is ſeated at the 
confluence of the rivers Greſſe and Sture. E. Long. 
7. 29. N. Lat. 44. 23. 
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If a cone be cut by a plane through the vertex, the 
ſection will be a triangle ABC, Plate LXXIV. fig I 


themſelves are the moſt prone to laugh at others. in a matter 1o eflential to our well-being, even let. Ru — 
Pride, which is a vivid paſſion, pleaſant in itſelf, and intereſt is not relied on: the pow er ful authority of du. 
not leſs ſo in its gratification, would ſingly be ſuffi- ty is ſuperadded to the motive of intereſt, The God 
cient to account for the pleaſure of ridicule, without of nature, in all things eſſential to our happineſs, hath 
borrowing any aid from contempt. Hence appears obſerved one uniform method: to keep us ſteady in 
the reaſon of a noted obſervation, That we are the our conduct, he hath fortified us with natural ſaw; 
molt diſpoſed to ridicule the blunders and abſurdities and principles, which prevent many aberrations, that 
of others, when we are in high ſpirits; for in high would daily happen were we totally ſurrendered to | 
ſpirits, ſelf-conceit diſplays iticlf with more than or- ſo fallible a guide as is human reaſon. Propriety can» 
dinary vigour. not rightly be conſidered in another light, than as the | 
With regard to the final cauſes of congruity and natural law that regulates, our conduct with reſpect to E 
| impropriety ; one, regarding congruity, is pretty ob- ourlelves; as juſtice is the natural law that regulates 0 
vious, that the ſenſe of congruity, as one principle of our conduct with reſpect to others. We call proprie- 
F the fine arts, contributes in a remarkable degree to ty a law, not leſs than juſtice; becauſe both are e- e 
| our entertainment. Congruity, indeed, with reſpect qually rules of conduct that ought to be obeyed: pro- : 
4 to quantity, coincides with proportion: when the priety includes this obligation; for to ſay an action is | 
'F parts of a building are nicely adjuſted to each other, proper, is, in other words, to ſay, that it ought to be 
| it may be ſaid indifferently, that it is agreeable by the performed; and to ſay it is improper, is, in other 
; congruity of its parts, or by the proportion of its parts. words, to ſay that it ought to be forborne. lt is this 
' But propriety, which regards voluntary agents only, very character of ezght and ſhouid that makes juſtice a 60 
3 can never be the ſame with proportion: a very long law to us; and the ſame character is applicable to pro- ce 
. noſe is diſproportioned, but cannot be termed impre- priety, though perhaps more faintly than to juſtice: 60 
'F per. In — inſtances, it is true, impropriety coin- but the difference is in degree only, not in kind; and 60 
| cides with diſproportion in the ſame ſubject, but never we ought, without heſitation or reluctance, to ſubmi 60 
1 in the ſame reſpect; for example, a very little man equally to the government of both, cc 
I buckled to a long toledo: conſidering the man and the But it muſt, in the next place, be obſerved, that « 
I ſword with reſpect to ſize, we perceive a diſpropor- to the ſenſe of propriety, as well as of juſtice, are an- ec, 
tf tion ; conſidering the ſword as the choice of the man, nexed the ſanctions of rewards and puniſhments; 60 
'' we perceive an impropriety. which evidently prove the one to be a law as well a; « , 
{ The ſenſe of impropriety with reſpect to miſtakes, the other. The ſatisfaction a man hath in doing his c« | 
| blunders, and abſurdities, is happily contrived for the duty, joined with the eſteem and good will of others, ec | 
It! good of mankind. In the ſpectators, it is productive is the reward that belongs to both equally. The pu- « | 
I; of mirth and laughter, excellent recreation in an in- niſhments alſo, though not the ſame, are nearly al. « | 
| terval from buſineſs. But this is a trifle in reſpect of lied; and differ in degree more than in quality. Dil- « | 
i what follows. It is painful to be the ſubject of ridi- obedience to the law of juſtice, is puniſhed with re- 60 tt 
ll cule ; and to puniſh with ridicule the man who is morſe; diſobedience to the law of propriety, with « 
| guilty of an abſurdity, tends to put him more upon his ſhame, which is remorſe in a lower degree, Every « 
] guard in time coming. Thus even the moſt innocent trangreſſion of the law of juſtice raiſes indignation in « ſi 
blunder is not committed with impunity ; becauſe, the beholder ; and fo doth every flagrant tranſgreſ- 4 Ji 
[| were errors licenſed where they do no hurt, inatten- fion of the law of propriety. Slighter improprieties « þ, 
ö tion would grow into a habit, and be the occaſion of receive a milder puniſhment: they are always re- T 
i much hurt. buked with ſome degree of contempt, and frequently any 
i | The final cauſe of propriety as to moral duties, is with deriſion. In general, it is true, that the rewards whe 
| of all the moſt illuſtrious. To have a juſt notion of and puniſhments annexed to the ſenſe of propriety, the c 
| it, the moral duties that reſpect others muſt be dif- are lighter in degree than thoſe annexed to the ſenſe red, 
i] tinguiſhed from thoſe that reſpect ourſelves. Fideli- of juſtice : which is wiſely ordered, becauſe duty to 
ql » gratitude, and the forbearing injury, are examples others is ſtill more effential to ſociety, than duty to 
f of the firſt ſort; temperance, modeſty, firmneſs of ourſelves; for ſociety could not ſubſiſt a moment, 
li mind, are examples of the other: the former are were individuals not protected from the headſtrong 
4 made duties by the ſenſe of juſtice ; the latter by the and turbulent paſſion of their neighbours. 
C ſenſe of propriety. Here is a final cauſe of the ſenſe CONI, a ſtrong town of Italy, in Piedmont, and 
of propriety, that muſt rouſe our attention. It is un- capital of a territory of that name, with a good cits- 
| doubtedly the intereſt of every man, to ſuit his be- del. This town being divided into two factions, it 
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If a cone be cut by a plane parallel to its baſe, the 
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If it be cut by a plane DEF, 
fig. 1. in ſuch a direction, that the fide AC of a tri- 
angle paſſing through the vertex, and having its baſe 
BC perpendicular to EF, may be parallel tro DP, the 
ſection is a parabola; if it be cut by a plane DR, 
fig. 2. meeting AC, the ſection is an ellipſe; and if it 
be cut by a plane DMO, fig. 3. which would meet AC 
extended beyond A, it is an hyperbola. 

If any line HG, fig. 1. be drawn in a parabola per- 
pendicular to DP, the ſquare of HG will be to the 
(quare of EP, as DG to DP; for let LHK be a ſec- 
tion parallel to the baſe, and therefore a circle, the 
rectangle LGK, will be equal to the ſquare of HG, 
and the rectangle BPC equal to the ſquare of EP; 
therefore theſe —— will be to each other as their 
rectangles ; that is, as BP to LG, that is DP to DG. 


Sect. I. Deſcription of Conic Sections on a Plane, 
1. PARABOL A. 
„LET AB, fig. 4. be any right line, and C any point 
« without it, and DKF a ruler, which let be placed 
« in ſame plane in which the right line and point are, 
ein ſuch a manner that one ſide of it, as DK, be ap- 


« plied to the right line AB, and the other fide KF 


« coincide with the point C; and at F, the extremi- 
« ty of the fide KF, let be fixed one end of the thread 
« FNC, whoſe length is equal to KF, and the other 
« extremity of it at the point C, and let part of the 
© thread, as FG, be brought cloſe to the fide KF o 
« 2 (mall pin G; then let the ſquare DKF be moved 
from B towards A, ſo that all the while its ſide DK 
be applied cloſe to the line BA, and in the mean 
time the thread being extended will always be ap- 
« plied to the ſide KF, being ſtopt from going from 
it by means of the ſmall pin; and by the motion of 
the ſmall pin N there will be deſcribed a certain 
* curve, which is called a ſe-zi-parabola, 

And if the ſquare be brought to its firſt given po- 
« ſition, and in the ſame manner be moved along the 
line AB, from B towards H, the other ſemi- para- 
„ bola will be deſcribed.” "9 

The line AB is called the directix; C, the focus; 
any line perpendicular to AB, a diameter; the point 
where it meets the curve, its vertex ; and four times 


the diſtance of the vertex from the directrix, its /atus 
rectum or parameter. | 


2. ELLIPSE. 


X *If any two points, as A and B, fig. 5. be taken 
any plane, and in them are fixed the extremities 
* of a thread, whoſe length is greater than the diſ- 
# tance between the points, and the thread extended 
5 by means of a ſmall pin C, and if the pin be moved 
2 2 from any point until it return to the place 
„ om whence it began to move, the thread being 
„ended during the whole time of the revolution, 
5 the figure which the ſmall pin by this revolution 
Ceſcribes is called an ellip/+.” 

he points AB are called the foci; D, the centre; 
A, the tranſverſe axis; GH, the leſſer axis; and 
ny other line paſſing through D, a diameter. 


3. HYPERBOL A. 


EY 2 point A, fig. 6. in any plane, one end 


E. C T ION S. 


of the rule AB be placed, in ſuch àa manner, 


« and if to the otlier end B, of the rule AB, be fixed 
the extremity of the thread BDC, whole length is 
« {maller than the rule AB, and the other end of the 
thread being fixed in the point C, coinciding with 
ce the (ide of the rule AB, which is in the ſame plane 
with the given point A; and let part of the thread, 
* as BD, be brought cloſe to the ſide of the rule AB, 
« by means of a {mall pin D; then let the rule be 
% moved about the point A, from C towards T, the 
thread all the while being extended, aud the re- 
* maining part coinciding with the fide of the rule be- 
ing ſtopt from going trom it by means of the fmall 
pin, and by the motion of the ſmall pin D, a certain 
figure is deſcribed which is called the ſemi-hyperbola.”” 

The other femi-hyperbola is deſcribed in the ſame 
way, and the oppoſite HK F, by fixing the ruler to 
C, and the thread to A, and deſcribing it in the ſame 
manner. A and Care called foci; the point G, which 
biſects AC, the centre; KE, the'tranſverſe axis; a line 
drawn through the centre meeting the hyperbolas, a 
tranſverſe diameter ; a line drawn through the centre, 
perpendicular to the tranſverſe axis, and cut off by 
the circle MN, whoſe centre is E, and radius equal to 
CG, is called the /2cond axis. . 

It a line be drawn through the vertex E, equal and 
parallel to the ſecond axis GP and GO be joined, they 
are called aſſywptotes. Any line drawn through the 
centre, not meeting the hyperbolas, and equal in 
length to the part of a tangent parallel to it, and in- 
tercepted bet wixt the aſſymptotes, is called a /econd 
diameter. 

An ordinate to any ſection is a line biſected by a 
diameter and the abſciſſa, the part of the diameter cut 
off by the ordinate. 

Conjugate diameters in the ellipſe and hyperbola 
are ſuch as mutually biſect lines parallel to the other; 
and a third proportional to two conjugate diameters 
is called the /atus retlum of that diameter, which is 
the firſt in the proportion. 

In the parabola, the lines drawn from any point to 
the focus are equal to perpendiculars to the directrix; 
being both equal to the part of the thread ſeparated 
from the ruler. 

In the ellipſe, the two lines drawn from any point 
in the cur ve to the foci are equal to each other, being 
equal to the length of the thread; they are alſo equal 
to the tranverſe axis. In the hyperbola the difference 
of the lines drawn from any point to the foci is equal, 
being equal to the difference of the lengths of the ru- 


ler and thread, and is equal to the tranverſe axis. 


From theſe fundamental properties all the others 
are derived. | 

The ellipſe returns into itſelf. The parabola and 
hyperbola may be extended without limit. 

Every line perpendicular to the directrix of a pa- 
rabola meets it in one point, and falls afterwards 
within it; and every line drawn from the focus meets 
it in one point, and falls afterwards without it. And 
every line that paſſes through a parabola, not perpen- 


dicular to the directrix, will meet it again, but only 
once, 


Every line paſling through the centre of an ellipſe 
I2 Z 


IS 


that Plate 
about that point, as a centre, it may freely move; LEX 
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CONIC SECTION-S. 
is biſected by it; the tranſverſe axis is the greateſt of 


LXXXIV. all theſe lines; the leſſer axis the leaſt; and theſe 
nearer the tranſverſe axis greater than thoſe more re- 


mote. 
In the hyperbola, every line paſſing through the 


centre, is biſected by the oppoſite hyperbola, and the 


tranverſe axis is the lealt of all thele lines; alſo the 


ſecond axis is the leaſt of all the ſecond diameters. 


Every line drawn from the centre within the angle 
contained by the aſſymptotes, meets at once, and falls 
afterwards within it; and every line drawn through 


the centre without that angle never meets its; and a 
line which cuts one of the aſſymptotes, and cuts the 
other extended beyond the centre, will meet both the 


oppoſite hyperbolas in one point. 
If a line GM, fig. 4. be drawn from a point in a 


parabola perpendicular to the axis, it will be an ordi- 
nate to the axis, and its ſquare will be equal to the 


rectangle under the abſciſſa MI and latus rectum; for, 
becauſe GMC is a right angle, GM is equal to the 
difference of GC4 and CM; but GC is equal to GE, 
which is equal to MB; therefore GM is equal to 
BM4—CM3; which, becauſe CI and IB are equal, is 


K (8 Euc. 2.) equal to four times the rectangle under MI 


and IB, or equal to the rectangle under MI and the 
latus rectum. 

Hence it follows, that if different ordinates be 
drawn to the axis, their ſquares being each equal to 
the rectangle under the abſciſſa and latus rectum, will 
be to each other in the proportion of the abſciſſas, 
which is the ſame-property as was ſhewn before to 
take place in the parabola cut from the cone, and 
proves thoſe curves to be the ſame. 

This property is extended alfo to the ordinates of 
other diameters, whoſe ſquares are equal to the rec- 
tangle under the abſciſſas and parameters of their re- 
ſpective diameters. | 

In the cllipſe, the ſquare of the ordinate is to the 
rectangle under the ſegments of the diameter, as the 
{quare of the diameter parallel to the ordinate to the 
ſquare of the diameter to which it is drawn, or as the 
firſt diameter to its latus rectum ; that is, LKA fig. 5. 
is to EKF as EF4 to GH. 

In the hyperbola, the ſquare of the ordinate is to 
the rectangle contained under the ſegments of the dia- 
meters betwixt its vertices, as the ſquare of the dia- 
meter parallel to the ordinate to the ſquare of the dia- 
meter to which it is drawn, or as the firſt diameter 


to its latus rectum; that is, SX4is to EXK as MN9 to 


KE9. | 

Or if an ordinate be drawn to a ſecond diameter, 
its ſquare will be to the ſum of the ſquares of the ſe- 
cond diameter, and of the line intercepted betwixt 
the ordinate-and centre, in the ſame proportion ; that 
is, RZa fig. 6. is to ZG4 added to GM, as KE4 to 
MNa. Theſe are the moſt important properties of 
the conic ſections: and, by means of theſe, it is de- 
monſtrated, that the figures are the ſame deſcribed 
on a plane as cut from the cone; which we have de- 
monſtrated in the caſe of the parabola. 


Sect. II. Equations of the Conic SeGions 


ARE derived from the above properties. The equa- 
tion of any curve, is an algebraic expreſſion, which 


denotes the relation betwixt the ordinate and abſciſſa; Plate 


the abſciſſa being equal to.x, and the ordinate equal LX 


to y. | | Is 

If p be the parameter of a parabola, then y- Dþx,; 
which is an equation for all parabolas. : 

If 2 be the diameter of an ellipſe, p its parameter; 
then y* : ax—xx : :Þ: 4; and y*=£ x AX=——=XX ; an 
equation for all ellipſes. 

If 2 be a tranſverſe diameter of a-hyperbola, þ its 
parameter; then y* : 4 * KX :: Pp: 4a, and y'= 


WS ax+xx, 
If a be aſecond diameter of an hyperbola, then y* = 


aa+xx::þ:a; and y Leere 5 Which are 


equations for all hyperbolas. | 

As all theſe equations are expreſſed by the ſecond. 
powers of x and y, all conic ſections are curves of the 
ſecond order; and converſely, the locus of every 
quadratic equation is a conic ſection, and.is a parabola, 
ellipſe, or hyperbola, according as the form of the 
equation correſponds with the above ones, or with 
ſome other deduced from lines drawn in a different 
manner with reſpect to the ſection. 


Sect. Ill. General Properties of Conic Seftions. - 


A tangent to a parabola biſects the angle contain- 
ed by the lines drawn to the focus and directrix; in 
an ellipſe and hyperbola, it biſects the angle contained 
by the lines drawn to the foci. 

In all the ſections, lines parallel to the tangent are 
ordinates to the diameter paſſing through the point of 
contact; and in the ellipſe and hyperbola, the diame- 
ters parallel to the tangent, and thoſe paſſing through 
the points of contact, are mutually conjugate to each 
other. If an ordinate be drawn from a point to a di- 
ameter, and a tangent from the fame point which 
meets the diameter produced; in the parabola, the 
part of the diameter betwixt the ordinate and tan 
gent will be biſected in the vertex; and in the ellipſe 
and hyperbola, the ſemi-diameter will be a mean pro- 
portion betwixt the ſegments of the diameter betwixt 


the centre and ordinate, and betwixt the centre and 


tangent. 

The parallelogram formed by tangents draws 
through the vertices of any conjugate diameters, in 
the ſame ellipſe or hyperbola, will be equal to each 
other. | | 


Sect. IV. Properties peculiar to the Hyperbola. 


As the hyperbola has ſome curious properties ar- 
ſing from its aſſymptotes, which appear at firſt view 
almoſt incredible, we ſhall briefly demonſtrate them. 

1. The hyperbola and its aſſymptotes never meet: 
if not, let them meet in 8, fig. 6. ; then by the pro 
perty of the curve the rectangle KXE is to $X14 3s 
GE4 to GM or EPa; that is, as GX4 to SXa; where 
fore, KXE will be equal to the ſquare of GX; 77 
the rectangle KXE, together with the ſquare of GE, 
is alſo equal to the ſquare of GX ; which is abſurd: | 

2. If a line be drawn through a hyperbola par? , 
to its ſecond axis, the rectangle, by the . 


Jeck. 


d. V. 


"Fe if SZ, fig. 6. be drawn perpendicular to the ſe- 
* cond axis, by the property of the curve, the ſquare of 
MG, that is, the ſquare of PE, is to the ſquare of GE, 


A qCOGNIC!:&4:CT1ION'S 


that line, betwixt the point in the hyperbola and the 
alſymptotes, will be equal to the ſquare of the ſecond 


whoſe diameter is a mean proportional. betwixt by 
greater and lefler axes. - 

If two lines, a d and QS, be drawn parallel to one 
of the aſſymptotes of an hyperbola, the ſpace a QS d, 
bounded by theſe parallel lines, the affymptotes and 
the hyperbola will be equal to the logarithm of a Q, 


as the ſquares of LG and the ſquare of MG together, whoſe module is a, ſuppoſing 4 G equal to unity. 
to the ſquare of SZ, or GX: and the ſquares of RX 


and GX are in the ſame proportion, becauſe the tri- 


angles RXG, PEG are equiangular ; therefore the 


ſquares ZG and MG are equal to the ſquare of RX ; 
from which, taking the equal ſquares of SX and ZG, 
there remains the rectangle RSV, equal to the ſquare 
of MG. . 

3. Hence, if right lines be drawn parallel to the ſe- 
cond axis, cutting an hyperbola and its aſſymptotes, 


the rectangles contained betwixt the hyperbola and 


points where the lines cut the aſſymptotes will be e- 
qual to each other; for they are ſeverally equal to 
the ſquare of the ſecond axis, 4 

4. If from any points, 4 and 8, in a hyperbola, there 
be drawn lines parallel to the aſſymptotes da SQ and 
Sb de, the rectangle under 4a and dc will be equal to 
the rectangle under QS and 8; allo the parallelo- 
grams 4a, Ge, and SQG6, which are equiangular, 
and conſequently proportional to the rectangles, are 
equal. X 

For draw YW RV parallel to the ſecond axis, the 
rectangle Y 4 W is equal to the rectangle RSV; 
wheretore, WD is to SV as RS is to 4. But be- 
cauſe the triangles R S, AD, and GSV cd W, are 
equiangular, W is to SV as cd to $6, and RS is to 
DY as SQ to da; wherefore, dc is to $$ as SQ to 
da: and the rectangle 4c, da, is equal to the rect- 
angle OS, S 5, 

5. The aſſymptotes always approach nearer the hy- 
perbola. | 

For, becauſe the rectangle under SQ and 86 or 
OG, is equal to the rectangle under 4a and dc, or 
AG, and QG is greater than aG ; therefore ad is 
greater than QS. - 


6. The aſſymptotes come nearer the hyperbola than 
my aſſignable diſtance. ä 

Let X be any ſmall line. Take any point, as d, in 
the hyperbola, and draw 4a, dc, parallel to the aſ- 
lymptotes ;- and as X is to 4a, ſo let aG be to GQ. 
Draw QS parallel to ad, meeting the hyperbola in S, 
then Q$ will be equal to x. For the rectangle SQG 
will be equal to the rectangle 44 G; and conſequently 
is to da as AG to GO, A 

If any point be taken in the aſſymptote below Q, 


hag ealily be ſhown that its diſtance is leſs than the 
e X. 


SECT. V. Areas contained by Conic Sections. 


Tux area of a parabola is equal to ; the area of a 


circumſcribed parallelogram. 


SECT. VI. Curvature of Conic Seftions. 


THe curvature of any conic ſection, at the vertices 
of its axis, is equal to the curvature of a circle whoſe 
diameter is equal to the parameter of its axis. 

If a tangent be drawn from any other point of a 
conic ſection, the curvature of the ſection in that point 
will.be equal to the curyature of a circle to which the 
ſame line is a tangent, and which curs off from the 
diameter of the ſection, drawn through the point, a 
part equal to its parameter. 


Scr. VII. Uſes of Conic Sections. 

Ax x body, projected from the ſurface of the earth, 

deſcribes a parabola, to which the direction wherein 
it is projected is a tangent ; and the diſtance of the 
directrix is equal to the height from which a body 
muſt fall to acquire the velocity wherewith it is pro- 
jected: hence the properties of the parabola are the 
foundation of gunnery. 
All bodies acted on by a central force, which de- 
creaſes as the ſquare of the diſtances increaſes, and 
impreſſed with any projectile motion, making any 
angle with the direction of the central force, muſt de- 
ſcribe conic ſections, having the central force in one 
of the foci, and will deſcribe parabolas, ellipſes, and 
hyperbolas, according to the proportion betwixt the 
central and projectile force. This is proved by direct 
demonſtration. WE. 

The great principle of gravitation acts in this man- 
ner; and all the heavenly bodies deſcribe conic fec- 
tions having the ſun in one of the foci ; the orbits of 
the planets are ellipſes, whoſe tranſverſe and leſſer 
diameters are nearly equal ; it is uncertain whether 
the comets deſcribe -ellipſes with very unequal axes, 
and fo return after a great number of years; or whe- 


ther they deſcribe parabolas and hyperbolas, in which 
caſe they will never return. | 


Scr. VIII. Uſes of Conic Sections in the Solution of 


Geometrical Problems. 


Many problems can be ſolved by conic ſections that 
cannot be ſolved by right lines and circles. The fol- 
lowing theorems, which follow from the ſimpler pro- 
perties of the ſections, will give a ſpecimen of this. 

A point equally diftant from a given point and a gi- 
ven line, is ſituated in a given parabola, "ee 

A point, the ſum of whoſe diſtances from two given 
points is given, is ſituated in a given ellipſe. 

A point, the difference of whoſe diſtances from two 


e area of an ellipſe is equal to the area of a circle given points is given, is ſituated in a given hyperbola. 


C O N | 
 CONICHTHYODONTES, or PLECTRONITE, in 


1 hiſtory „one of the three names the foſſile teeth 
ſhes are known by. | 


— —  — — — —  —  — 


; CON 
CONIFERXA, in botany, an order of plants in the 


fragmenta methodi generalis of Linnæus, containing the 
following genera, viz. cupreſſus, ephedra, equiſetum, 


12 Z 2 juniperus, 
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CONIFEROUS TREES, ſuch as bear hard dry feed- 
veſſels of a conical figure ; conſiſting of ſeveral woody 
parts, being moſtly ſcaly, adhering cloſely together, 
and ſeparating when ripe. _ 

CONINGSECK, a town of Suabia in Germany, and 
capital of a county of the fame name. E. Long. 9. 23. 
N. Lat. 47. 50. 

CONJOINT, in a general ce, ſignifies, united or 
connected. 

Cox jol xtr Degrees, in muſic, two notes which fol- 
low each other immediately in the order of the ſcale, 
as xt and re, 

ConJjoinT Tetrachords, two tetrachords, or fourths, 
where the fame chord is the higheſt of one, and the 
loweft of the other. 

CONISSALZ, in natural hiſtory, a claſs of foffils 
naturally and eſſentially compounded, not inflammable, 
nor ſoluble in water, found in detached maſſes, and 
formed of cryſtalline matter debaſed by earth. 

Of this claſs there are two orders, and of each of 
theſe only one genus. Coniſſalæ of the firſt order are 
found in form of a naturally regular and uniform pow- 
der; all the genuine particles of which are nearly of 
one determinate ſhape, appearing regularly concreted, 
and not fragments of others once larger. Coniſſalæ of 
the ſecond order are found in form of a rude, irregu- 
lar, and fhapelefs powder, the particles of which are 
never of any determinate 2 but ſeem broken 
fragments of once larger maſſes. 

To the former genus belong the different kinds of 
ſand; and to the latter the ſaburræ, or gritts. 

CONJUGATE p1aMETER, or Axis, of an Ellipſis, 
the ſhorteſt of the two diameters, or that biſecting 
the axis. 

Cox juoATE Hyp:riclas, See Conic SECTIONS, 
ſect. i. 3. N 85 

CONJUGATION, in grammar, a regular diſtribu- 
tion of the ſeveral inflexions of verbs in their different 
voices, moods, tenſes, numbers and pertons, fo as to 
diſtinguiſh them from one another. See GRaMMaAR, 
no 25. and LANGUAGE, no 10, &c. 

CONIUM, REMLOCK, a genus of the digynia or- 
der, belonging to the pentandria claſs of plants. The 
ſpecies are three; 1. The maculatum, or greater hems 
l;ck, grows naturally on the ſides of banks and roads 
in many parts of Britain, It is a biennial plant which 
perithes after it has ripened its ſeeds. It hath a long 
taper root like a parſnip, but ſmaller. The ſtalk is 
ſmooth, ſpotted with purple, and riſes from four to 
upwards of ſix feet high; branching out toward the 
top into ſeveral ſmaller ſtalks, garniſhed with decom- 
pounded leaves, whoſe lobes are cut at the top into 
three parts; theſe are of a lucid green, and have a 
diſagreeable ſmell. The ſtalks are terminated. by 
umbels of white flowers, each being compoſed of about 
to rays or {mall umbels, and have a great number of 
flowers, which ſpread open, each fitting upon a diſtinct 
footſtalk ; the ſeeds are {mall and channelled, and like 
thoſe of anniſeed. It flowers in June, and the ſeeds 
ripen in autumn. 2. The texuifolium, with ſtriated 
ſeeds, differs from the firſt in having taller ſtalks, 
which are not ſo much ſpotted. The leaves are much 
narrower, and of a paler green ; and this ditference 
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is conſtant. It is a biennial plant, and grows 
rally in Germany. 3. The africauum, with 
ſeeds, is a native of the Cape of Good Hope 
plant rarely grows above nine inches high; the lower 
leaves are divided like thoſe of the imall wild x 
and are of. a greyiſh. colour; thoſe upon the ſtalk are 
narrower, but of the ſame colour; thele are termi. 
nated by umbels of white flowers, each of the larger | 
umbels being compoſed of three {mall ones; the inyo. 
lucrum hath three narrow leaves ſituated under the 
umbel. This flowers in July, and ripens ſeed in au. 
tumn, ſoon after which the plants decay. 

Medicinal Uſes. The firſt ſpecies is ſometimes uſed 
as a diſcutient; and for this purpoſe is an ingredient 
in ſome plaſters. It has generally been accounted 
poiſonous when taken internally; and certainly is ſo 
when taken in a large quantity. Dr Stork, however, 
found, that in fma!l dotes it may be taken with oreat 
ſafety; and that without diſordering the conſtitution, 
or even producing any ſenſible operation, it fometimes 
8 a powerful refolvem in many obttinate diſor- 

rs. 

CONJUNCT, in a general ſenſe, ſignifies conjoin- 
ed, concurrent, or-united.. 

CoNJuUNCT Aights, in Scots law. See Law, Part Ill. 
n chixx. 15, &c. 

Cox juxer, or Conffdent Perſons, in Scots law, 
Ibid. n® clxxxiii. 8. 

CONJUNCTION, in aſtronomy, the meeting of 
two or more ſtars or planets in the {ſame degree of the 

L Li | | | 

ConJencTron, in grammar, an indeclinable word 
or particle, which ſerves to join words and ſentences 
together, and thereby ſhews their relation or depen- 
dence upon one another, See GRAMMAR, n 70. 

CONJUNCTIVA, in anatomy. See there nꝰ 406. b. 

CONJURATION, magic words, characters, or ce - 
remonies, whereby evil ſpirits, tempeſts, &c. are fup- 
poſed to be raiſed, or driven away. The Romi 
prieſts pretend to expe! devils, by preparing holy wa- 
ter in a particular manner, and ſprinkling it over the 
poſſeſſed, with a number of conjurations, and exor- 
ciſms. See EXORC1SM. 

Some authors make the difference between conjU- 
ration and witchcraft to conſiſt in this ; that the for- 
mer effects its end by prayers, and invocation of God's 
name, &c. to compel the devil to do what is defired; 
ſo that the conjurer is ſuppoſed to be at war with the 
devil, and that evil ſpirit to act merely out of con- 
ſtraint : whereas the latter attains its end by an im- 
mediate application to the devil himfelf; and the 
devil's complaiſance is ſuppoſed to be the confequence 
of ſome compact between them, ſo that the devil 
and the witch have a good underſtanding together. 
Both theſe, again, differ from enchantment and for- 
cery ; in that theſe latter operate ſecretly, and flow- 
ly, by ſpells, charms, &c. without ever calling on the 
devil, or having any conference with him. 

CONNAUGHT, one of the four provinces of Ire- 
land, bounded on the eaſt by that of Leinſter, on ths 
welt by the ocean, on the north and north-welt ly 
part of the ocean and province of Ulſter, and on oy 
fouth and eaſt by Munfter. It is about 130 miles 


f j of any 
length, and 84 in breadth. It has no rivers gen 
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reat note, beſides the Shannon. It has ſeveral con- 
venient bays and creeks, and is fertile in many places. 
It had ſeveral dangerous bogs, over-run with woods, 
which ar: now in {ome meaſure cleared away. This 
province produces abundance. of cattle, ſheep, deer, 
hawks and honey ; but the inhabitants being lazy, it is 
the leaſt cultivated of all the four provinces. It con- 
tains one archbiſhopric, 5 biſhyprics, 6 counties, 7 
market-towns, 8 places of trade, 10 boroughs that ſencl 
members to parliament, 47,256 houſes, 24 old caſtles, 
beſides fortreſles that have been erected of late, and 
330 pariſhes, The principal town is Galway, 

CONNARUS, CEYLON SUMACH3; a genus of the de- 
candria order, belonging to the wot, "rv clals of 
plants. There is but one ſpecies, viz. the monocar- 
pus. This is a native of India, and riſes with a ligne- 
ous ſtalk eight or ten feet high, which is hard, rigid, 
and covered with a black bark, and divides upward 
into two or three branches garniſhed with trifoliate 
leaves, having long footſtalks placed alternate. It is 
propagated by cuttings, and is to be treated in the 
ſame manner with other tender exotics, 

CONNECTION, or Conntx1on, the relation or 
dependence of one thing upon another. 

CONNECTION, or Continuity, in the drama, conſiſts 
in the joining of the ſeveral ſcenes together. 

The connection is ſaid to be obſerved, when the 
ſcenes of an act ſucceed one another immediately, 
and are io joined as that the ſtage is never left 
empty. | | 

„ in grammar. See GRAMMAR, 
no 69. , | 

CONNIVENT vaLves, in anatomy, thoſe wrin- 
kles, cellules and vaſcules, which are found in the in- 
ſide of the two inteſtines ileum and jejunum. See 
ANATOMY, n 354, g, h. 

CONNOISSEUR, a French word much uſed of late 
in Englth, to ſignify a perſon well {killed in any thing: 
Whence it is uſed for a critic, or one who is a thorough 
judge upon any ſubject. 

CONNOR (Bernard), a learned phyſician, was 
born in the county of Kerry, in Ireland, about the year 
1666. Having determined to apply himſelf to the 
ſtudy of phyſic, he went to France, and reſided ſome 
ume in the univerſity of Montpellier. Afterwards he 
went to Paris; where he obtained great ſkill in 


medicine, anatomy, and chemiſtry. From thence 


he travelled to Venice, with the two ſons of the 
high-chancellor of Poland; and then taking a tour 
through great part of Germany, went to Warſaw, 
where he was made phyſician to king John Sobieſki. 
In 1695, he came to Enyland, read a courſe of lec- 
tures in London and Oxford, and became member of 
the Royal Society and College of Phyſicians ; after- 
wards, being invited to Cambridge, he read public 
lectures there, and made various experiments in che- 
miſtry. He has rendered himſelf memorable for a 
philoſophical and medical treatiſe in Latin, entitled, 
Evangelium Medici, i. e. * the Phyſician's Goſpel;“ 
tending to explain the miracles performed by Chriſt, 


V natural events, upon the principles of natural philo- 


lophy. He wrote alſo a hiſtory of Poland; and died 
n 1698, aged 32. 
ONNOR, a city of Ireland, in the county of 
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Antrim and province of Ulſter. W. Long. 6. 30. W HA 


N. Lat. 54. 50. 

CONOCARPUS, surroN-woop; a genus of the 
monogynia order, belonging to the pentandria claſs of 
plants. There are two ſpecies, the erecta and pro- 
cumbens, both natives of the Weſt Indies. They riſe 
to the height of about 16 feet, but are trees of no 
beauty, nor 15 the wood of them uſed for any mecha» 
nic purpoſe in the countries where they grow natu- 
ally. They are, however, prelerved in fume bo- 
tanic gardens in Britain, for the ſake of varicty. 

CONOID, in geometry, a ſolid body, generated by 
the revolution of a conic {ectiou about its axis. See 
Cove SECTIONS. 

CONOIDES, in anatomy, a gland found in the 
tlurd ventricle of the brain, called yiuc alis, from its re- 
ſemblance to a pine-apple. Ste ANATOMY, n* 397, c. 

CONON, the renowned Athenian general and ad- 
miral, flouriſhed 394 years before Chrift. See ATTICA, 
no 162, 163. After his defeat by Lyſander, be fled 
to Evagoras king of Cyprus: after which he put him- 
ſelf under the protection of Artaxerxes king of Per- 
fia; with. whole army he delivered Athens trom the 
oppreſſion of ſtrangers, and rebuilt its walls. In the 
youu year of Rome, he beat the Lacedemonians in a 

a-fight near Cnidus upon the coaſt of Aſia, deprived 
them of the ſovereign rule they bad on fea ever ſince 
the taking of Athens, and had ſome other conſiderable 
advantages over them : but falling into the hands of 


Teribazus a Perſian, who envied his glory, he was put 


to death. 

CONQUEST, in a general ſenſe; acquiſition by 
victory; any thing gained. 

Heir of CoxnqQues5rt, in Scots law. See Law, Part III. 
no clxxx. 6. 

CONRAD II. elected emperor of Germany in 1c04. 
He was obliged to tike the field againſt moſt of the Ger- 
man dukes who had revolted trom bim; and be put 
Erneſt duke of Suabia under the ban of the empire. This 
being one of the earlicit inſtances of ſuch a proſcription, 
the formula is inſerted here for its ſingularity. “ We 
declare thy wife a widow, thy chiKlren orphans; nd 
we fend thee, in the name of the devil, to the four 
corners of the world.” It was in the reign ef this 
pre that the the German fiefs became hereditary. 

e died in ny 

Cox RAD III. emperor of Germany in 1128. The 
duke of Bavaria oppoſed his election, and being put 
under the ban of the empire, and deprived of his du- 
chy, he could not {urvive his diſgrace. The margrave 
of Auſtria was ordered by the emperor to take poſſeſ- 
ſion of Bavaria; but Weliti, uncle to the deceaſed 
duke, attacked him, and was defeated near the caitle 
of Winſburgh : the battle ſougbt upon this occaſion is 
famous in hiſtory, as having given riſe to the party- 
names of Guelphs and Gibbelines, afterwards aflumed 
in Italy. The parole of the day with the Bavarians 
was Velſti, from the name of their general; that of 
the imperialiſts Werb/ingen, trom a ſmall village where 
Frederic duke of Suabia, their commander, had been 
nurſed : by degrees theſe rames ſerved to diſtinguiſh 
the two parties; and the Italians, who could not ac- 
cuſtom themſelves to fuch rough words, formed from 
them their Guelphs and Gibbelines. He died in 1152. 
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Cox RAD of Lichtenau, or Abbas Uſpergenſis, was 
author of an univerſal Chronology from the creation to 
I 229, continued by an anonymous writer to Charles V. 
He collected a ne library, and died about the year 
1240. 

CONRADIN, or CoNnRaD junior, fon of Conrad IV. 
was acknowledged emperor by the Gibbelines, who 
received him in triumph at Rome: but pope Alexan- 
der IV. had publiſhed a crulade againſt this orphan ; 
and Urban VII. his ſucceſſor, gave the empire to 
Charles of Anjou, brother to Louis IX. king of France; 
and the unfortunate youth, though powerfully ſup- 
ported, even by the Turks, loſt a battle, in which he 
was taken priloner, and was beheaded, by order of 
his baſe opponent, publicly, at Naples in 1229, in the 
18th year of his age. In him ended the race of the 
dukes of Suabia, which had produced ſeveral kings 
-and emperors, 

CONSANGUINITY, or KinpRED, is defined by 
the writers on theſe ſubjects to be, vinculum per- 
fonarum ab eodem ſtipite deſcendentium ; © the connec- 
tion or relation of perſons deſcended from the ſame 
ſtock or common anceſtor,” This conſanguinity is ei- 
ther lineal or collateral. . 

Lineal conſanguinity is that which ſubſiſts between 
perſons of whom one is deſcended in a direct line from 
the other ; as between John Stiles (the propoſitus in 
the table of conſanguinity) and his father, grandfather, 
great-grandfather, and ſo upwards in the direct aſcen- 
ding line; or between John Stiles and his ſon, grand- 
ſon, great-grandſon, and ſo downwards in the direct 
deſcending line. Every generation, in this direct lineal 
conſanguinity, conſtitutes a different degree, reckoning 
either upwards or downwards: the father of John 
Stiles is related to him in the firſt degree, and fo like- 
wile is his ſon ; his grandſire and grandſon, in the 
ſecond ; his great-grandfire and great-grandſon, in the 
third, This is the only natural way of reckoning the 

degrees in the direct line ; and therefore univerſally 
obtains, as well in the civil and canon, as in the com- 
mon law. 
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The doctrine of lineal conſanguinity is ſufficient] 
plain and obvious; but it is, at the firſt view, aſtoniſhing 


to conlider the number of lineal anceftors which every 


man has, within no very great number of degrees: 
and ſo man different bloods is a man ſaid to contain 
in his veins, as he hath lineal anceſtors. Of theſe he 
hath two in the firſt aſcending degree; his own pa- 
Tents : he hath four in the ſecond ; the purents of his 
father, and the parents of his mother : he hath eight 
in the third, the parents of his two grandfathers, and 
of his two grandmothers : and, by the ſame rule of 
progreſhon, he hath 128 in the ſeventh ; 1024 in the 
tenth ; and at the 20th degree, or the diſtance of 20 
generations, every man hath above a million of an- 
ceſtors, as common arithmetic will demonſtrate “. 
This lineal conſanguinity, we may obſerve, falls ſtrict- 


ly within the definition of © vinculum perſonarum ab 


eodem ſtipite deſcendentium ;** ſince lineal relations 
are ſuch as deſcend one from the other, and both of 
courſe from the ſame common anceſtor. \ 
Collateral kindred anſwers to the ſame deſcription : 
collateral relations agreeing with the lineal in this, 
that they deſcend from the ſame ſtock or anceſtor ; 
but differing in this, that they do not deſcend the one 
from the other. Collateral kinſmen, then, are ſuch as 
lineally ſpring from one and the ſame anceſtor, who is 
the „ir ps, or © root,” the ſtipes, „trunk,“ or common 
ſtock, from whence theſe relations are branched our. 
As if John Stiles hath two ſons, who have each a nu- 
merous iſſue: both theſe iſſues are lineally defcended 
from John Stiles as their common anceſtor ; and they 
are collateral kinſmen to each other, becauſe they are 


all deſcended from this common anceſtor, and all have- 


a portion of his blood in their veins, which denomi- 
nates them conſanguineous. 

We muſt be careful to remember, that the very be- 
ing of collateral conſanguinity conſiſts in this deſcent 
from one and the ſame common anceſtor. Thus Ti- 
tius and his brother are related ; why ? becauſe both 
are derived from one father : Titius and his firſt cou- 


{in are related; why ? becauſe both deſcend 7 the 
ſame 


This will ſeem ſurpriſing to thoſe who are unacquainted with the increaſing power of r numbers; but is palpably 


evident from the following table of a geometrical progreſſion, in which the firſt term is 2, an 


the denominator alſo 2 : or, to 


ſpeak more intelligibly, it is evident, for that each of us has two anceſtors in the firſt degree, the number of whom is doubled at 
every remove; becauſe each of our anceſtors has alſo two immediate anceftors of his own. 


= 
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11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 


20 


A thorter way of finding the number of wnceftors at any even de 


gree, is by ſquaring the number of anceſtors at half that number of 


degrees. Thus, 16, the number of anceſtors at 4 degrees, is the ſquare of 4, the number of anceſtors at two; 256 is the ſquare 


of 16; 65,536 of 256; and the number of anceſtors at 40 degrees would be the ſquare cf 1,048, 576, or upwards of a million 0 


millionN 
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enfogui- ſame grandfather; and his ſecond couſin's claim to 
ity conſanguinity is this, that they are both derived from 
one and the ſame great-grandfather. In ſhort, as 
many anceſtors as a man has, ſo many common ſtocks 
he has, from which collateral kinſmen may be derived. 
And as we are taught by holy writ, that there is one 
couple of common anceſtors belonging to us all, from 
whom the whole race of mankind is deſcended, the 
obvious and undeniable conſequence is, that all men 
are in ſme degree related to one another. For, in- 
deed, if we ol ſuppoſe each couple of our anceſtors 
to have left, one with another, two children; and 
each of thoſe children to have- left, on an average, 
two more ; (and, without ſuch a ſuppoſition, the hu- 
man ſpecies muſt be my diminiſhing) ; we ſhall find 
that all of us have now ſubſiſting near 270 millions of 
kindred in the 15th degree, at the ſame diſtance from 
the ſeveral common anceſtors as we ourſelves are; 
beſides thoſe that are. one or two degrees nearer to 
or farther from the common ſtock, who may amount 
Ja many more *. And if this calculation ſhould ap- 
ar incompatible with the number of inhabitants on 
the earth, it is becauſe, by intermarriages among the 
feveral deſcendents from the ſame anceſtor, a hundred, 
or a thouſand modes of conſanguinity may be conſo- 
lidated in one perſon; or he may be related to us a 
hundred, or a thouſand different ways. 

The method of computing theſe degrees in the ca- 
non law, which we have adopted, is as follows. We 
begin at the common anceſtor, and reckon downwards ; 
and in whatſoever degree the two perſons, or the 
moſt remote of them 1s diſtant from the common an- 
ceſtor, thar is the degree in which they are related to 
each other. Thus, Titius and his brother are related 
in the firſt degree ; for from the father to each of 


Nos 


*. 
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them is counted only one: Titius and his nephew are Confangui. 
related in the ſecond degree; for the nephew is two, un. 
degrees removed from the common anceſtor, viz. his 
own grandfather, the father of Titius : or (to give 
a more illuſtrious inſtance from the Engliſh annals) 
king Henry VIE. who flew Richard III. in the battle 
of Boſworth, was related to that prince in the fifth 
degree. Let the propoſitus therefore, in the table of 
conſanguinity, repreſent king Richard III. and the claſs 
marked x, king Henry VII. Now their common ſtock 
or anceſtor was king Edward III. the abavus in the 
ſame table : from him to Edmund duke of York, the 
proavus is one degree ; to Richard earl of Cambridge, 
the avus, two; to Richard duke of York, the pater, 
three; to king Richard III. the propoſitus, four; and 
from king Edward III. to John of Gant (a) is one de- 
Peet to John Earl of Somerſet (u) twe; to John, 
uke of Somerſet (c) three; to Margaret counteſs 
of Richmond (p) four; to king Henry VII. (z) five. 
Which laſt mentioned prince, being the fartheſt re- 
moved from the common ſtock, gives the denomination 
to the degree of kindred in the canon and municipal 
law. Though according to the computation of the 
civilians (who count upwards from either of the per- 
ſons related, to the common ſtock, and then down- 
wards again to the other; reckoning a degree for each 
perſon both aſcending and deſcending) theſe two 
princes were related in the ninth degree : for from 
king Richard III. to Richard duke of York, is one 
degree; to Richard earl of Cambridge, two; to Ed- 
mund duke of York, three ; to king Edward III. the 
common anceſtor, four; to John of Gant, five; to 
Jobn earl of Somerſet, {ix ; to John duke of Somer-- 
ſet, ſeven ; to Margaret counteſs of Richmond, eight; 
to king Henry VII. nine. See the Table of Conſan- 


guinity, 


* This will (well more conſiderably than the former calculation: for here, though the firſt term is but 1, the denominator is 4; 
that is, there is one kinſman (a brother) in the firſt degree, who makes, together with the propoſitus, the two deſcendents from 


the firſt couple of anceſtors; ard in every other degree, the number of kindred muſt be the guadruple of thoſe in the degree which 
immediately precedes it. For, ſince each couple of anceſtors has two deſcendents who increaſe in a duplicate ratio, it will follow. - 


that the ratio in which all the deſcendents increaſe downward 


s, muſt be double to that in which the anceſtors increaſe upwards; 


but we have ſeen that the anceſtors increaſe in a duplicate ratio : therefore the deſcendents muſt increzſe in a double duplicate; 


Mat is, in a quadruple ratio. 


8 15 1924; its half, or the couples, amount to 512 ; the number 
I 


er, four firſt-couſins, ſixtcen ſecond-couſins, and ſo on; we 
charged, 


Collateral Degrees. Number of Kindred. 
I I 
3 6 
3 1 
4 64 
5 256 
6 1024 
7 4096 
8 16384 
9 65536 
10 262144 
11 1048576 
12 4194304 
: 13. 16777216 
14 67108864 
IS 268435456 
16 1073741824 
17 4294967296 
18 I 71 79869184 
19 68719476736 


20 274877906944. | 
This caleulation may alſo be formed by a more compendious proceſs, viz. by ſquaring the couples, or half the number of in- 
ceſtors at any given degree; which will furniſh us with the number of kindred we have in the ſame degree, at equal diſtance with 
ourſelves from the common ſtock, beſides thoſe at unequal diſtances, Thus, in the tenth lineal degree, the number of anceſtors 


of kindred in the tenth collateral degree amounts therefore to 


262144, or the ſquare of 512. Andif we will be af the trouble to recollect the ſtate of the ſeveral families within our own know- 
age, and obſerve how far they agree with this account; that is, whether, on an average, every man has not one brother or 


ſhall find that the preſent calculation is very far from being over- 


r — 


— — — — 0 
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Confangui- guinity, (Plate LXXVIII. fig. 10.) wherein all the CONSEQUENCE, in logic, the concluſion, or Cons 


nity degrees of collateral kindred to the propoſitus are com- what reſults from reaſon or argument. See Cox- pliſtory \ 


l puted, as far as the tenth of the civilians, and the CLUSION. 1 ; 0 
Conſent. {eventh of the canoniſts incluſive ; the former being The conſequence is that other propoſition in which Confſtor 5 
diſtinguiſhed by the numeral letters, the latter by the the extremes or premiſes of a ſyllogiſm are joined, or 
common ciphers. ſeparated; and is gained from what was aſſerted in 1 
CoNnSANGUINITY and Affinity, (degrees of) forbid- the premiſes. 8 
den in marriage. See MARRIAGE ; and Law, Part This word, in a more reſtrained ſenſe, is uſed for 9 
III. No clx. 4. rhe relation or connection between two propoſitions, tl 
ConSANGUINITY and Afinity, an objection againſt whereof one is inferred from the other. 2 
a judge. See Law, Part III. Ne clvi. 12. Againſt a —_ CONSEQUENT, {ſomething deduced or gathered hi 
witnets, ibid. clxxxiv. 12. from a former argumentation. But, in a more pre- 
CONSCIENCE, a ſecret teſtimony of the ſoul, ciſe ſenſe, it is uſed for the propoſition which contains * 
whereby it gives its apprebation to things that are the concluſion, conſidered in itſelf, without any regard * 
naturally good, and condemns thoſe that are evil. See to the antecedent: in which ſenfe the conſequent may of 
Monat Philoſophy, Ne 85, 86. be true, though the conſequence be falſe. See the T. 
Courts of COxnSCLIENGE, are courts for recovery of preceding article. | 3 
ſmall debts, conſtituted by act of parliament in Lon- CONSERVATOR, an officer ordained. for the ſe- * 
don, Weltminſter, &c. and other populous and trading curity and preſervation of the privileges of ſome cities | 
diſtricts. and communities, having a commiſſion to judge of and tin 
CONSCRIPT, in Roman antiquity, an appellation determine the differences among them. of 
iven to the ſenators of Rome, who were called con- CONSERVATORY, a term ſometimes uſed for a cle 
Frier fathers, on account of their names being all en- green-houle or ice-houſe. | ruf 
tered in one regiſter. CONSERVE, in pharmacy, a form of medicine con- per 
CONSECRATION, the act of devoting any 2 trived to preſerve the flowers, herbs, roots, or fruits apy 
to the ſervice and worſhip of God. The Moſaical of. ſeveral ſimples, as near as poſſible to what they ; 
law ordained, that all rhe firſt- born, both of man and are when freſh gathered. See PHARMAcx, ne 454, pot 
beaft, ſhould be ſanctified or conſecrated to God. We Cc. | th 
find alſo, that Joſhaa conſecrated the Gibeonites, as CONSIGNMENT, in law, the depoſiting any ſum Ar 
Solomon and David did the Nethinims, to the ſervice of money, bills, papers, or commodities, in good the 
of the temple ; and that the Hebrews ſometimes con- hands; either by appointment of a court of juſtice, in we 
{ecrated their fields and cattle to the Lord, after which order to be delivered to the perſons to whom they are bre 
they were no longer in their power. adjudged ; or voluntarily, in order to their being re- ceiy 
Among the ancient Chriſtians, the conſecration of mitted to the perſons they belong to, or ſent to the afte 
churches was performed with a great deal of pious places they are deſigned for. | ſew 
ſolemnity. In what manner it was done for the three CoNnsIGNMENT of Goods, in commerce, is the de- no « 
firſt ages, is uncertain ; the authentic accounts reach- livering or making them over to another: thus, goods the 
ing no higher than the fourth, when, in the peaceable are ſaid to be conſigned to a factor, when they are C 
reign of Conſtantine, churches were every where built, ſent to him to be fold, c.; or when a factor ſends 0 
and dedicated with great ſolemnity. Some think the back goods to his principal, they are ſaid to be con- witl 
conſecration conſiſted in ſetting up the ſign of the ſigned to him. it; 
croſs, or in placing a communion- table in the church; CONSISTENCE, in phyſics, that ſtate of a body C 
and others, that no more was done than preaching a wherein its component particles are ſo connected or we 
panegyrical ſermon in commemoration of the founder, entangled among themſelves, as not to ſeparate or be it 
and that then they proceeded to prayers, one of which recede from each other. It differs from continuity in C 
was compoſed on purpoſe for the church to be couſe- this, that it implies a regard to motion or reſt, which ſuch 
crated. The Romaniſts have a great deal of pious continuity does not, it being ſufficient to denominate liar 
foppery in the ceremonies of conſecration ; which a thing continuous that its parts are contiguous to each to in 
they beſtow on almoſt every thing, as bells, candles, other. i | C. 
books, water, oil, aſhes, palms, ſwords, banners, pic- CONSISTENTES, in church-hiſtory, a kind of the! 
tures, croſſes, agnus-dei's, roſes, childrens clouts, Sc. penitents who were allowed to aſſiſt at pray ers, but C4 
In England, churches have been always conſecrated who could not be admitted to receive the ſacrament. com} 
_ with particular ceremonies, the form of which was CONSISTORY (Corſiſtorium), ſignifies as much as nifies 
left to the diſcretion of the biſhop. That obſerved prætorium, a tribunal : it is commonly uſed for a coun borr( 
by biſhop Laud, in conſecrating St Catherine Creed cil-houſe of eccleſiaſtical perſons, or place of juſtice in from 
church, in London, gave great offence. the ſpiritual court; a ſeſſion or aſſembly of prelates. Cline 
CoNnSECRATION is particularly uſed for the bene - And every archbiſhop and biſhop of every dioceſe hath ; 
diction of the elements in the euchariſt, | a conſiſtory court held before his chancellor or com 
CONSENT, in a general ſenſe, denotes much the miſſary in his cathedral church, or other convenient 
ſame with AssEN r. place of his dioceſe, for eccleſiaſtical cauſes. The bl. 


ConsENnT of. Parts, in the animal œconomy, an ſhop's chancellor is the judge of this court, ſuppoſed 
agreement or ſympathy, whereby when one part is to be {killed in the civil and canon law; and in places 
immediately affected, another at a diſtance becomes of the dioceſe far remote from the biſhop's conſiſtory 


affected in the ſame manner. See SYMPATHY. the biſhop appoints a commiſſary to judge in all _ 
| | Wi 
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tory within a certain diſtrict, and a regiſter to enter his England, except only on great and ſolemn occaſions, Conſtable. 


decrees, Cc. as the king's coronation, and the like, ever ſince the 
CONSISTORY, at Rome, is an eccleſiaſtical aſſem - attaiuder of Stafford duke of Buckingham under kin 


ſe. 
net 


| 
| " able. 
to 


bly held in the preſence of the pope, for the reception 
of princes or their ambaſſadors, for the canonization 
of ſaints, for the promotion of cardinals, and other 
important affairs, 

CONSOLE, in architecture, an ornament cut upon 


the ky of an arch, which has a prgjecture, and, on 


occaſion, ſerves to ſupport little corniches, figures, 
buſts, and vaſes, 

CONSOLIDATION, in law, the combining and 
uniting two henefices into one. The term is borrowed 
from tue civil law ; where it properly ſignifies an union 
of the poſſeſſion, or occupation, with the property. 
Thus, if a man have by legacy um fructum fundi, 
and afterwards buy the property, or fee · ſimple, of the 
heir; this is called a conſolidation. 

ConsSOLIDATION, in medicine, the action of uni- 
ting broken bones, or the lips of wounds, by means 
of conſolidating remedies, as they are called; which 
cleanſing with a moderate heat and force, taking cor- 
ruption out of the wounds, and preſerving the tem- 
perature of the parts, cauſe the nouriſhment to be fitly 
applied to the part affected. 

Among the many inſtances of the conſolidating 
power of blood and raw fleſh, we have a very re- 
markable one in Bartholine's Medical Obſervations. 
A man being condemned to have his noſe cut off by 
the hand of the common executioner, the friends, who 
were to be preſent, provided a new loaf of warm 
bread, which was cut in the middle, and the noſe re- 
ceived in it as it fell from the face : the noſe was 
after this nicely placed on the face again ; and, Ns 
ſewed on, the whole in time conſolidated, and left 
no other marks of the ignominy than the ſcar round 
the whole noſe, and the traces of the ſtitches. 

CONSONANCE, in muſic. See INTERVAL. 
CONSONANT, a letter that cannot be ſounded 
without ſome ſingle or double vowel before or after 
it; as ö, e, d, &c. 

CONSPIRACY, in law, ſignifies an agreement be- 
tween two or more, falſely to indict, or procure to 
be indicted, an innocent perſon, of felony. 

CONSPIRATORS are, by ſtatute, defined to be 
ſuck as bind themſelves by oath, covenant, or other 
alliance, to aſſiſt one another falſely and maliciouſly 
to indict perſons, or falſely to maintain pleas. 

Conſpirators in treaſon, are thoſe that plot againſt 
the king and the government. 

CONSTABLE, according to ſome, is a Saxon word, 
compounded of coning, “ king, and ſtaple, which ſig- 
nifies the ( ſtay or {upport of the king.” But as we 
borrowed the name as well as the office of conſtable 
from the French, Sir William Blackſtone is rather in- 
clined to deduce it, with Sir Henry Spelman and Dr 
Cowel, from that language; wherein it is plainly de- 
"Ived from the Latin comes ſtabuli, an officer well 

nown in the empire ; ſo called, becauſe, like the 
eat conſtable of France, as well as the lord high 
conſtable of England, he was to regulate all matters 
vf chivalry, tilts, tournaments, and feats of arms, 
which were performed on horſeback. This great 


office of Lord High Conſtable hath becn diſuſed in 
Vol. III. | 


Henry VIII.; as in France it was ſuppreſſed about a 
century after by an edict of Lewis XIII: but from 
his office, ſays Lambard, this lower conſtableſhip was 
at firſt drawn and fetched, and is, as it were, a very 
finger of that hand. For the ſtatute of Wincheſter, 
which firſt appoints them, directs, that for the better 
keeping of the peace, two conſtables, in every hun- 
dred and franchiſ, ſpect all matters relating 
to arms and armour. | 

Conſtables are of two ſorts ; high conſtables, and 
petty conſtables. The former were firſt ordained by 
the ſtatute of Wincheſter as before mentioned; and 
are appointed at the court-leets of the franchiſe or 
hundred over which they preſide ; or, in default of 
that, by the juſtices at their quarter-ſefſfions ; and are 
removeable by the {ame authority that appoints them. 
The petty conſtables are inferior officers in every town 
and pariſh, ſubordinate to the high conſtable of the 
hundred, firſt inſtituted about the reign of Edward III. 
Theſe petty conſtables have two offices united in them, 
the one ancient, and the other modern. Their an- 
cient office is that of head-borough, tithing-man, or 
borſholder ; who are as ancient as the time of king 
Alfred : their more modern office is that of con- 
ſtable merely; which was appointed fo lately as the 
reign of Edward III. in order to aſſiſt the high con- 
ſtable. And in general the ancient head-boroughs, 
tithing-men, and borſholders, were made uſe of to 
ſerve as petty conſtables ; though not ſo generally, but 
that in many places they ſtil] continue diſtinct officers 
from the conſtables. They are all choſen by the jury 
at the court-leet ; or if no court-leet be held, are ap- 
pointed by two juſtices of the peace. 

The general duty of all conſtables, both high and 
petty, as well as of the other officers, is to keep the 
king's peace in their ſeveral diſtricts; and to that pur- 
pole they are armed with very large powers of ar- 
reſting, and impriſoning, of breaking open houſes, and 
the like : of the extent of which powers, conſidering 
what manner of men are for the moſt part put upon 
theſe offices, it is perhaps very well that they are ge- 
nerally kept in ignorance. One of their principal 
duties ariſing from the ſtatute of Wincheſter, which 
appoints them, is to keep watch and ward in their re- 
ſpective juriſdictions. Ward, guard, or c:/todia, is 
chiefly intended of the day-time, in order to appre- 
hend rioters, and robbers on the highways ; the man- 
ner of doing which is left to the diſcretion of the juſ- 
tices of the peace, and the conſtable : the hundred be- 
ing, however, liable for all the robberies committed 
therein by day-light, for having kept negligent guard. 
Watch is properly applicable to the night only, (being 


called among the Saxons wach't or watt) ; and it be- 


ins when ward ends, and ends when that begins : 
for, by the ſtatute of Wincheſter, in walled towns the 
gates ſhall be cloſed from ſun - ſetting to ſun-riſing ; 
and watch ſhall be kept in every borough and town, 
eſpecially in the ſummer ſeaſon, to apprehend all 
rogues, vagabonds and „ er and make them 
give an account of themſelves. The conſtable ma 
appoint watchmen at his diſcretion, regulated by the 
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Conſungui- guinity, (Plate LXXVIII. fig. 10.) wherein all the 


nity 
U 


Conſent. 


_ witnets, ibid. clxxxiv. 12. 
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CONSEQUENCE, in logic, the concluſion, 
degrees of collateral kindred to the propoſitus are com- what reſults from reaſon 'or argument. See Cox- 
puted, as far as the tenth of the civilians, and the CLUSION. | 
{eventh of the canoniſts incluſive ; the former being 
diſtinguiſhed by the numeral letters, the latter by the the extremes or premiſes of a ſyllogiſm are joined, or 
common ciphers. ſeparated; and is gained from what was aſſerted in 
CoNnSANGUINITY and Affinity, (degrees of) forbid- the premiles. 
den in marriage. See MARRIAGE ; and Law, Part This word, in a more reſtrained ſenſe, is uſed for 
III. No clx. 4. rhe relation or connection between two propoſitions, 
ConSANGUINITY and Affinity, an objection againſt. whereof one 4s inferred from the other. 
a judge. See Law, Part III. Ne clvi. 12. Againſt a —CONSEQUENT, ſomething deduced or gathered 
| from a former argumentation. But, in a more pre- 
' CONSCIENCE, a ſecret teſtimony of the ſoul, cile ſenſe, it is uſed for the propoſition which contains 
whereby it gives its approbation to things that are the concluſion, conſidered in itſelf, without any regard 
naturally good, and condemns thoſe that are evil. See to the antecedent : in which ſenfe the conſequent may 
Mok Fhiloſophy, NY 85, 86. be true, though the conſequence be falſe. See the 
Courts of ConSCIENGE, are courts for recovery of preceding article. 
ſmall debts, conſtituted by act of parliament in Lon- CONSERVATOR, an officer ordained. for the ſe- 
don, Weſtminſter, &c. and other populous and trading curity and preſervation of the privileges of ſome cities 
diſtricts. f and communities, having a commiſſion to judge of and 
CONSCRIPT, in Roman antiquity, an appellation determine the differences among them. 
CONSERVATORY, a term ſometimes uſed for a 
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iven to the ſenators of Rome, who were called con- 
Frier fathers, on account of their names being all en- green-houle or ice-houſe. fi. 
tered in one regiſter. : CONSERVE, in pharmacy, a form of medicine con- 
CONSECRATION, the act of devoting any og trived to preſerve the flowers, herbs, roots, or fruits 
to the ſervice and worſhip of God. The Moſaical of. ſeveral ſimples, as near as poſſible to what they 
law ordained, that all the firſt-born, both of man and are when freſh gathered. See Phakmacr, ne 454, 
beaft, ſhould be ſanctified or conſecrated to God. We Cc. 8 
find alſo, that Joſhaa conſecrated the Gibeonites, as CONSIGNMENT, in law, the depoſiting any ſum 
Solomon and David did the Nethinims, to the ſervice of money, bills, papers, or commodities, in good 
of the temple ; and that the Hebrews ſometimes con- hands; either by appointment of a court of juſtice, in 
{ecrated their fields and cattle to the Lord, after which order to be delivered to the perſons to whom they are 
they were no longer in their power. | . or voluntarily, in order to their being re- 
Among the ancient Chriſtians, the conſecration of mitted to the perſons they belong to, or ſent to the 
churches was performed with a great deal of pious places they are deſigned for. | 
folemnity. In what manner it was done for the three CoNnsSI1GNMENT of Goods, in commerce, is the de- 
firſt ages, is uncertain ; the authentic accounts reach- livering or making them over to another: thus, goods 
ing no higher than the fourth, when, in the peaceable are ſaid to be conſigned to a factor, when they are 
reign of Conſtantine, churches were every where built, ſent to him to be fold, c.; or when a factor ſends 
and dedicated with great ſolemnity. Some think the back goods to his principal, they are ſaid to be con- 
conſecration conſiſted in ſetting up the ſign of the ſigned to him. 
croſs, or in placing a communion-table in the church ; CONSISTENCE, in phyſics, that ſtate of a body 
and others, that no more was done than preaching a wherein its component particles are ſo connected or 
panegyrical ſermon in commemoration of the founder, entangled among themſelves, as not to ſeparate or 
and that then they proceeded to prayers, one of which recede from each other. It differs from continuity in 
was compoled on purpoſe for the church to be conſe- this, that it implies a regard to motion or reſt, which 
crated. The Romaniſts have a great deal of pious continuity does not, it being ſufficient to denominate 
foppery in the ceremonies of conſecration ; which a thing continuous that its parts are contiguous to each 
they beſtow on almoſt every thing, as bells, candles, other. | 
books, water, oil, aſhes, palms, ſwords, banners, pic- CONsISTENTES, in church-hiſtory, a kind of 
tures, croſſes, agnus-dei's, roſes, childrens clouts, &c, penitents who were allowed to aſſiſt at prayers, but 
In England, churches have been always conſecrated who could not be admitted to receive the ſacrament. 
with particular ceremonies, the form of which was CONSISTORY (Cornſiſtorium), ſignifies as much as 
left to the diſcretion of the biſhop. That obſerved prætorium, a tribunal : it is commonly uſed for a coun- 
by biſhop Laud, in conſecrating St Catherine Creed cil-houſe of eccleſiaſtical perſons, or place of juſtice in 
church, in London, gave great offence. the ſpiritual court; a ſeſſion or aſſembly of prelates. 
CoNnSECRATION 15 particularly uſed for the bene- And every archbiſhop and biſhop of every dioceſe hath 
dition of the elements in the euchariſt. | a conſiſtory court held before his chancellor or com- 
CONSENT, in a general ſenſe, denotes much the miſſary in his cathedral church, or other convenient 
ſame with ASSENT. place of his dioceſe, for eccleſiaſtical cauſes. The bi. 


CoNSENT of. Parts, in the animal economy, an ſhop's chancellor is the judge of this court, ſuppoſed 
eement or ſympathy, whereby when one part is to be {killed in the civil and canon law ; and in places 
iinmediately affected, another at a diſtance becomes of the dioceſe far remote from the biſnop's conſiſtor) 
affected in the ſame manner. See Syv MATH. 


the biſhop appoints a commiſſary to judge in all — 
| | | Wi 


or Conſt. 


, 1 
The conſequence is that other propoſition in which Cenſiſton 
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tory Within a certain diſtrict, and a regiſter to enter his 
| decrees, Ce. ; 
CONSISTORY, at Rome, is an eccleſiaſtical afſem- 
bly held in the preſence of the pope, for the reception 
of princes or their ambaſſadors, for the canonization 
of ſaints, for the promotion of cardinals, and other 
important affairs, 

CONSOLE, in architecture, an ornament cut upon 


occaſion, ſerves to ſupport little corniches, figures, 
buſts, and vaſes. 

CONSOLIDATION, in law, the combining and 
uniting two benetices into one. The term is borrowed 
from the civil law ; where it properly ſignifies an union 
of the poſſeſſion, or occupation, with the property. 
Thus if a man have by legacy zum fructum fund, 
and afterwards buy the property, or fee · ſimple, of the 
heir; this is called a conſolidation. 

ConsSOLIDATION, in medicine, the action of uni- 
ting broken bones, or the lips of wounds, by means 
of conſolidating remedies, as they are called; which 
cleanſing with a moderate heat and force, taking cor- 


perature of the parts, cauſe the nouriſhment to be fitly 
applied to the part affected. Were th 

Among the many inſtances of the conſolidating 
power of blood and raw fleſh, we have a very re- 
markable one in Bartholine's Medical Obſervations. 
A man being condemned to have his noſe cut off by 
the hand of the common executioner, the friends, who 
were to be preſent, provided a new loaf of warm 
bread, which was cut in the middle, and the noſe re- 
ceived in it as it fell from. the face : the noſe was 
after this nicely placed on the face again ; and, 11 
ſewed on, the whole in time conſolidated, and left 
no other marks of the ignominy than the ſcar round 
the whole noſe, and the traces of the ſtitches. 

CONSONANCE, in muſic. See INTER VAT. 

CONSONANT, a letter that cannot be ſounded 
without ſome ſingle or double vowel before or after 
it; as , c, d, &c. 

CONSPIRACY, in law, ſignifies an agreement be- 
tween two or more, falſely to indict, or procure to 
be indicted, an innocent perſon, of felony. 

CONSPIRATORS are, by ſtatute, defined to be 
ſuch as bind themſelves by oath, covenant, or other 
alliance, to affiſt one another falſely and maliciouſly 
to indict perſons, or falſely to maintain pleas. 

Conſpirators in treaſon, are thoſe that plot againſt 
the king and the government. 

CONSTABLE, according to ſome, is a Saxon word, 
compounded of ceuing, “ king,” and ſtaple, which ſig- 
nifies the ( ſtay or ſupport of the king.” But as we 
borrowed the name as well as the office of conſtable 
from the French, Sir William Blackſtone is rather in- 
clined to deduce it, with Sir Henry Spelman and Dr 
Cowel, from that language; wherein it is plainly de- 
ved from the Latin comes ſtabuli, an officer well 

nown in the empire ; ſo called, becauſe, like the 
Freat conſtable of France, as well as the lord high 
conſtable of England, he was to regulate all matters 
vf chivalry, tilts, tournaments, and feats of arms, 
which were performed on horſeback. This 


office of Lord High Conſtable hath been diſuſed in 
Vor. III. ; 
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England, except only on great and ſolemn occaſions, Conſtable. 
as the king's coronation, and the like, ever ſince the 
attaiuder of Stafford duke of Buckingham under king 
Henry VIII. ; as in France it was ſuppreſſed about a 
century after by an edict of Lewis XIII: but from 
his office, ſays Lambard, -this lower conſtableſhip was 
at firſt drawn and fetched, and is, as it were, a very 
finger of that hand. For the ſtatute of Wincheſter, 
which firſt appoints them, directs, that for the better 
keeping of the peace, two conſtables, in every hun- 
dred and franchiſe, ſhall inſpect all matters relating 
to arms and armour. 

Conſtables are of two ſorts; high conſtables, and 
petty conſtables. The former were firſt ordained by 
the ſtatute of Wincheſter as before mentioned ; and 
are appointed at the court-leets of the franchiſe or 
hundred over which they preſide ; or, in default of 
that, by the juſtices at their quarter-ſefſions ; and are 
removeable by the {ame authority that appoints them. 
The petty conſtables are inferior officers in every town 
and pariſh, ſubordinate to -the high conſtable of the 
hundred, firſt inſtituted about the reign of Edward III. 
Theſe petty conſtables have two offices united in them, 
the one ancient, and the other modern. Their an- 
cient office is that of head-borough, tithing-man, or 
borſholder ; who are as ancient as the time of king 
Alfred : their more modern office is that of con- 
ſtable merely ; which was appointed fo lately as the 
reign of Edward III. in order to aſſiſt the high con- 
ſtable. And in general the ancient head-boroughs, 
tithing-men, and borſholders, were made uſe of to 
ſerve as petty conſtables ; though not ſo generally, but 
that in many places they ſtil] continue diſtinct officers 
from the conſtables, They are all choſen by the jury 
at the court-leet ; or if no court-leet be held, are ap- 
pointed by two juſtices of the peace. 

The general duty of all conſtables, both high and 
petty, as well as of the other officers, is to keep the 
king's peace in their ſeveral diſtricts; and to that pur- 
pole they are armed with very large powers of ar- 
reſting, and impriſoning, of breaking open houſes, and 
the like : of the extent of which powers, conſidering y 
what manner of men are for the moſt part put upon 
theſe offices, it is perhaps very well that they are ge- 
nerally kept in ignorance. One of their principal 
duties ariſing from the ſtatute of Wincheſter, which 
appoints them, is to keep watch and ward in their re- 
ſpective juriſdiftions. Ward, guard, or c:/todia, is 
chiefly intended of the day-time, in order to appre- 
hend rioters, and robbers on the highways ; the man- 
ner of doing which is left to the diſcretion of the juſ- 
tices of the peace, and the conſtable : the hundred be- 
ing, however, liable for all the robberies committed 
therein by day-light, for having kept negligent guard. 
Watch is properly applicable to the night only, (being 
called among the Saxons wach't or wat) ; and it be- 

ins when ward ends, and ends when that begins : 
br, by the ſtatute of Wincheſter, in walled towns the 
gates ſhall be cloſed from ſun- ſetting to ſun- riſing; 
and watch ſhall be kept in every borough and town, 
eſpecially in the ſummer ſeaſon, to apprehend all 
rogues, vagabonds and 1 and make them 
give an account of themſelves. The conſtable may 
appoint watchmen at his diſcretion, regulated by the 
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Conſtables cuſtom of the place; and theſe, being his deputies, 


** for the time being, the authority of their prin- 
cipal, 
There are alſo conſtables denominated from parti- 
cular places, as conſtable of the Tower, of Dover 
caſtle, of Windſor caſtle, of the caſtle of Caernarvon, 
and many other of the caſtles of Wales; whoſe office 
is the ſame with that of the caſtellani, or governors of 
caſtles. 

 ConsTABLE of Scotland. 
clviii. 15. 

ConsTABLES to Juſtices of the Peace, in Scots law, 
are the proper officers for execnting their orders. 
They have powers to ſuppreſs tumults, and to appre- 
hend delinquents and thoſe who can give no good 
account of themſelves, and carry them to the next 
juſtice. 

CONSTANCE, a ſtrong town of Germany, in the 
circle of Suabia, with a biſhop's ſee, whoſe biſhop is a 
prince of the empire. It has a handſome bridge, and 
ſeveral fine ſtructures, as well ſacred as profane. It 
carries on a great trade, and is well fortified ; and 
though it pretends to be an imperial town, the Aul- 
trians keep a garriſon here. It is famous for a coun- 
cil held here in 1514, when there were three popes ; 
but they were all depoſed, and Martin V. was elected 
in their room. The council cauſed Jerom of Prague to 
be burnt, though the emperor Sigiſmund had giyen 
him a ſafe conduct; in purſuance of this maxim, ** that 
no faith is to be kept with heretics.” They likewiſe 
condemned the doctrine of Wickliff, and ordered his 
bones to be burned 40 years after he was dead, 
However, the inhabitants now are Proteſtants. It is 
ſeated on a lake of the ſame name. E. Long. 9. 12. 

N. Lat. 47. 25. . | 
 __ CoNnsTANCE, a great lake of Germany, between 
Suabia and Swiſſerland. It is 30 miles in length, and 
8 in breadth. It is croſſed by the river Rhine; and 
there are ſeveral towns on its banks. 

CONSTANTINA, a ſtrong and conſiderable town 
of Africa, in the kingdom of Algiers, and capital of a 
terre ry of the ſame name. It is the largeſt and 
ſtrongeſt place in all the eaſtern parts; and it is ſeated 
on the top of a great rock. There is no way to it but 
by iteps cut out of the rock; and the uſual way of pu- 
niſhing criminals here is to throw them down the cliff. 
Here are a great many Roman antiquities, particularly 
a triumphal arch. E. Long. 7. 12. N. Lat. 36. 4. 

CoNnSTANTINA, a town of Spain, in Andaluſia, and 
capital of a ſmall territory of the ſame name, with 
a caſtle ſeated on a mountain. W. Long. 5. 35. 
N. Lat. 37. 40. 

CONSTANTINE, a kingdom of Barbary of that 
name, in Africa. It is bounded on the north by the 
Mediterranean, on the eaſt by the kingdom of Tunis, 
on the ſouth by Bildulgerid, and on the weſt by the 
river Sufegmar, which ſeparates it from the kingdom 
of Bugia. The country is the new Numidia of the an- 
cients, and had its own king ; but it is now a province 
to Algiers. 

COoONSTANTINE the Great, the firſt emperor of the 
Romans who embraced Chriſtianity. His father, Con- 
ſtantius Chlorus, rendered himſelf famous by his vic- 


torious expeditions to Germany and Britain: upon the 


See Law, Part III. 
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abdication of Diocletian, he ſhared the Roman empire Cong 
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with Galerius Maximinus in 305, and was at that time 
at York, where he died in 306 ; having firſt cauſed 
his ſon Conſtantine the Great to be nrocllmmed empe· 
ror by his army, and by the Engliſh. Galerius at firſt 
refulcd to admit Conſtantine to his father's ſhare in the 
imperial throne ; but after having loſt ſeveral battles, 
he conſented in 208. Maxentius, who ſucceeded Ga- 
lerius, oppoſed him : but was defeated, and drowned 
himſelf in the Tyber. The ſenate then declared 
Conſtantine, chief or firſt auguſtus, and Licinius his ſe- 
cond aſſociate in the empire in 313. Theſe princes 
publiſhed an edict, in their joint names, in favour of 
the Chriſtians ; but ſoon after Licinius, jealous of Con- 
ſtantine's renown, conceived an implacable hatred a- 
. V. him, and renewed the perſecutions againſt the 
hriſtians. This brought on a rupture between the 
emperors; and a battle, in which Conſtantine was 
victorious. A ſhort peace enſued : but Licinius ha- 
ving ſhamefully violated the treaty, the war was re- 
newed ; when Conſtantive totally defeating him, be 
fled to Nicomedia, where he was taken priſoner and 
ſtrangled in 323. Conſtantine, now become ſole ma. 
ſter of the weſtern and eaſtern empires, immediately 
formed the plan of eſtabliſhing Chriſtianity as the reli- 
gion of the ſtate ; for which purpoſe, he convocked 
everal eccleſiaſtical councils : but finding he was like- 
ly to meet with great oppoſition from the Pagan in. 
tereſt at Rome, he conceived the delt of founding a 
new city, to be the capital of his Chriſtian empire ; lee 
CONSTANTINOPLE. The glory Conſtantine had ac- 
quired by eſtabliſhing the Chriſtian religion, was tar. 
niſhed by the part he took in the perſecutions carried 
on by the Arians, towards the cloſe of his reign, a- 
ainſt their Chriſtian brethren who differed. from 
them: ſeduced by Euſebius of Nicomedia, he baniſhed 
ſeveral eminent prelates ; ſoon after which, he died 
in 337, the 66th year of his age, and 31˙t of his 
rei 
As to the character of Conſtantine, he was chaſte, 
pious, laborious and indeſatigable; a great general, 
ſucceſsful in war, and deſerving his ſucceſs by his 
3 valour and by the brightneſs of his genius; 2 
protector of arts, and an encourager of them by his 
beneficence. If we compare him with Auguſtus, we 
ſhall find that he ruined idolatry, by the fame precau- 
tions and the ſame addreſs that the other uſed to de- 
ſtroy liberty. Like Auguſtus, he laid the foundation 
of a new empire ; but leſs ſkilful, and leſs polite, he 
could not give it the ſame ſtability : he weakened the 
body of the ſtate by adding to it, in ſome meaſure, # 
ſecond head in the foundation of Conſtantinople ; and 
tranſporting the centre of motion and ſtrength too 
near the eaſtern extremity, he left without heat, and 
almoſt without life, the weſtern parts, which ſoon be- 
came a prey to the barbarians. The Pagans were 
too much his enemies to do him juſtice, Eutropius 
ſays, that in the former part of his reign he was eq 
to the moſt accompliſhed princes, and in the latter to 
the meaneſt. The younger Victor, who makes bim 
to have reigned more than 31 years, pretends that in 
the firſt 10 years he was a hero; in the 12 ſucceeding 
ones a robber; and in the 10 laſt a ſpendthrift. I r 
eaſy to perceiye, with reſpect to theſe two reproach” 
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of Victor's, that the one relates to the riches which 

Conſtantine took from idolatry, and the other to thoſe 
"ot with which he loaded the church. 
pple CoNnSTANTINE emperor of the Eaſt in 1002, left 
the care of the empire to his wife Helena, who load- 
ed the people with taxes, and fold all the offices in 
church and ſtate to the higheſt bidders; while the 
- emperor employed himſelf in reading, writing, and 
the fine arts, till he became as good an architect and 
painter, as he was a bad prince : he wrote ſeveral 
biographical and geographical works, which would 
have done bonbur to his name, if he had not neglec- 
ted his duty to compoſe them. He died in 959. 

ConSTANTINE (Dracoſes), the fon of Emmanuel 
Palevlogus, was placed on the throne by ſultan Amu- 
rath in 1448. But Mahomet II. his ſucceſſor, reſol- 
ving to dethrone him, laid ſiege to Conſtantinople by 
ſea and land, and took it by aflault in 1453, after it 
had held out 58 days. The unfortunate emperor ſee- 
ing the Turks enter the breaches, threw himſelf into 
the midſt of the enemy, and was cut to pieces; the 
children of the imperial houſe were maſſacred by the 
ſoldiers ; and the women reſerved to gratify the luſt 
of the conqueror : and thus terminated the dynaſty of 
the Conſtantines, 1123 years after its eſtabliſhment at 
Conſtantinople. 

ConsTANTINE (Robert), a learned phylician born 
at Caen, taught polite literature in that city ; and ac- 
quired great reputation by his {kill in the Greek lan- 
guage, in hiſtory, and in medicine. He died in 1603, 
aged 103. He wrote a dictionary in Greek and Latin, 
| and other works, which are eſteemed. 
nn CONSTANTINOPLE, the modern name of the 
aper City of BYZANTIUM in Thrace, It was enlarged and 
a beautified by the Roman emperor Conſtantine the 
Ae Great, in the year 330. At the ſame time he tranſ- 
g ferred thither the ſeat of the empire; and this remo- 
fr, Val is generally thought to have been one of the prin- 
„ Ccipal cauſes of the ſudden decline of the weſtern em- 
, pre after this period. 
nine In the year 332, the Sarmatians implored Conſtan- 
$ the tine's affiſtance againſt the Goths, who had made an 
irruption into their territories, and deſtroyed every 
thing with fire and (word. The emperor readily gran- 
ted their requeſt, and gained a complete victory. 
Near 100,000 of the- enemy periſhed, either in the 
battle, or after it with hunger and cold. In conſe- 
quence of this overthrow, the Goths were obliged to 
fue for peace ; but the ungrateful Sarmatians no foon- 
er found themſelves dehvered from their enemies, 
than they turned their arms againſt their benefactor, 
and ravaged the provinces of Mœſia and Thracc, The 
as, emperor, receiving intelligence of this treachery, re- 
turned with incredible expedition, cut great numbers 
of them in pieces, and obliged the reſt to ſubmit to 
what terms he was pleaſed to impoſe. 

Conſtantine ſeems to have been a prince very highly 
reſpected, even by far diſtant nations. In 333, ac- 
cording to Euſebius, ambaſſadors arrived at Conſtanti- 
nople from the Blemyes, Indians, Ethiopians, and Per- 
ans, courting his friendſhip. They were received in 
4 moſt obliging manner; and learning from the amth{- 
iadors of Sapor king of Perſia, that there were-great 
numbers of Chriſtians in their maſter's dominions, 
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Conſtantine wrote a letter in their behalf to the Per- Conſtenti- 

{ian monarch, N 
Next year, the Sarmatians being again attacked by — 

the Goths, found themſelves obliged to ſet at liberty 

and arm their flaves againſt them. By this means 

they indeed overcame the Goths; but the victorious 

ſlaves turning their arms againſt their maſters, drove 

them out of the country. This misfortune obliged 5 

them to the number of zoo, ooo to apply for relief to He takes a 

the Roman emperor, who incorporated with his le- number of 

gions ſuch as were capable of ſervice ; and gave ſettle- 2 

ments to the reſt in Thrace, Scythia, Macedon, and „ „ ap 

Italy. This was the laſt remarkable action of Con- of 6 

ſtantine the Great. He dicd on May 251 337, having His death, 

divided the empire among his children and nephews, and divi- 

in the following manner. Conſtantine, his eldeſt ſon, fon of the 

had Gaul, Spain, and Britain; Conſtantius, the ſe- mMpire. 

cond, had Aſia, Syria, and Egypt; and Conſtans, the 

youngeſt, Illyricum, Italy, and Africa. To his ne- 

phew Dalmatins, he gave Thrace, Macedon, and 

Achaia ; and to king Annibalianus, his other nephew, 

Armenia Minor, Pontus, Cappadocia, and the city of 

Czſarea, which he deſired might be the capital of his 

kingdom. 7 
After the death of Conſtantine, the army and All his rel«- 

ſenate proclaimed his three ſons emperors, without tions mur- 


taking any notice of his two nephews, who were ſoon ered ex- 
cept his 


x g three ſons 
peror's brother, and all their friends and adherents. and two 


Thus the family of Conſtantine was at once reduced nephews. 
to his three ſons, and two nephews, Gallus and Julian, 
the ſons of Julius Conſtantius: and of theſe the former 
owed his life to a malady, from which no one thought 
he could recover; and the latter to his infancy, being 
then at moſt about ſeven years of age. The three 
brothers divided among themſelves the dominions of the 
deceaſed princes ; but did not long agree together. In g 
340, Conſtantine having in vain ſolicited Conſtans to conſtantine 
yield part of Italy to him, raiſed a confiderable army ; invades the 
and under pretence of marching to the aſſiſtance of his dominions 
brother Conſtantius, who was then at war with the ef Con- 
Perſians, made himſelf maſter of ſeveral places in Italy, © * 
Hereupon, Conſtans detached part of his army againſt 
him; and Conſtantine, being drawn into an ambuſ- 
cade near Aquileia, was cut off with his whole forces. Is defeated 
His body was thrown into the river Anſa; but being and killed. 
afterwards diſcovered, was {cnt to Conſtantinople, and 
intered there near the tomb of his father. 10 

By the defeat and death of his brother, Conſtans re- Conſtans 
mained ſole maſter of all the weſtern part of the em- ſole maſter 
pire, in the quiet poſſeſſion of which he continued till N 
the year 350. This year, Magnentius, the ſon of one 3 
Magnus, a native of Germany, finding Conſtans de- Magnentius 
ſpiſed by the army on account of his indolence and in- revolts a- 
activity, reſolved to murder him, and ſet up for him- gainſt bim. 
ſelf. Having found means to gain over the chief of- 
ficers of the army to his deſigns, he ſeized on the Im- 
perial palace at Autun, and diſtributed among the po- 
pulace what ſums he found there ; which induced not 
only the city, but the neighbouring country, to eſpouſe 
his cauſe. But Conſtans being informed of what had 
paſſed, and finding himſelf unable to reſiſt the uſurp- 
er, fled towards Spain. He was overtaken, however, 
by Gaiſo whom Magnentius had ſent after him with a 

+® ++ choſen 
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Conſtanti- choſen body of troops, Who diſpatched with many 
os eng wounds the unhappy prince at Helena, a ſmall village 
—ſituated near the foot of the Pyrenees. 

Thus Conſtantius acquired a right to the whole Ro- 
man empire ; though one half of it was ſeized by Mag- 
nentius after the murder of Conſtans. The former 
had been engaged in a war with the Perſians, in 
which little advantage was gained on either ſide; but 
the Perſians now giving no more diſturbance, the em- 
peror marched againſt the uſurpers in the weſt. Be- 
ſides Magnentius, there were at this time two other 
pretenders to the weſtern empire. Veteranio, gene- 
ral of the foot in Pannonia, had, on the firſt news of 
the death of Conſtans, cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed 
emperor by the legions under his command. He was 
a native of Upper Mæſia, and advanced in years when 
he uſurped the ſovereignty ; but ſo illiterate, that he 
then firſt learned to read. The third pretender was 
Flavius Popilius Nepotianus, ſon of Eutropia the ſiſter 
of Conſtantine the Great, Having aſſembled a com- 
pany of gladiators and men of delperate fortunes, he 
aſſumed the purple on the third of June 350, and in 
that attire preſented himſelf before the gates of Rome, 
The prefect Anicetus, who commanded there for Mag- 
nentius, ſallied out againſt him with a body of Ro- 

14 mans; who were ſoon driven back into the city. Soon 
Nepotianus aſter Nepotianus made himſelf maſter of the city it- 
mixes ner ſelf, which he filled with blood and flaughter. Mag- 
of Rome, nentius being informed of what had happened, ſent 

. againſt this new competitor his chief favourite and 

prime miniſter Marcellinus. Nepotianus received him 
with great reſolution ; a bloody battle enſued between 
the ſoldiers of Magnentius and the Romans who had 
eſpouſed the cauſe of Nepotianus ; but the latter being 

15 betrayed by a ſenator, named Heraclitus, his men were 
He is de- put to flight, and he himfelt killed, after having enjoy - 
texted and ed the ſovereignty only 28 days. Marcellinus ordered 
led. his head to be carried on the point of a lance through 

the principal ſtreets of the city; put to death all thoſe 
who had declared for him; and under pretence of pre- 

16 venting diſturbances, commanded a general maſſacre 
"Tyranny of of al] the relations of Conſtantine. Soon after, Mag- 
Magnen- nentius himſelf came to Rome to make the neceſſary 
ws. Preparations for reſiſting Conſtantins, who was exert- 
ing himſelf to the utmoſt in order to revenge the 
death of his brother. In the city he behaved moſt 
tyrannically, putting to death many perſons of diſ- 
tinction, in order to ſeize their eſtates; and obliged 
the reſt to contribute half of what they were worth 
towards the expence of the war. Having by this 
means raiſed great ſums, he aſſembled a mighty ar- 
my compoſed of Romans, Germans, Gauls, Franks, 
Britons, Spaniards, &c. At the ſame time, however, 
dreading the uncertain ifſues of war, he diſpatched 
ambaſſadors to Conſtantius with propoſals of accom- 
modation. Conſtantius ſet out from Antioch about the 
beginning of autumn; and, paſſing through Conſtanti- 
nople, arrived at Heraclea, where he was met by the 
deputies trom Magnentius, and others from Veteranio, 
who had agreed to ſupport each other in caſe the em- 
peror would hearken to no terms. The deputies of 
Magnentius propoſed in his name a match between him 
and Conſtantia, or rather Conſtantina, the ſiſter of 
Conſtantius, and widow of Annibalianus ; offering, ' at 
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the ſame time, to Conſtantius the ſiſter of Magnentius. 
At firſt the emperor would hearken to no terms; but ,, a 
afterwards, that he might not have to oppoſe two hikes 
enemies at once, concluded a ſeparate treaty with 
Veteranio, by which he agreed to take him for his 
partner in the empire. But when Veteranio aſcend. 
ed the tribunal along with Conſtantius, the ſoldiers 
pulled him down from thence, crying out that they 
would acknowledge no other emperor than Conſtan- 
tius alone. On this Veteranio threw himſelf at the 
emperor's feet, and implored his mercy. Conſtantius 
received him with great kindneſs, and ſent him to 
Pruſia in Bithynia, where he allowed him a main- 
tenance ſuitable to his quality. 21. 
Conſtantius, now maſter of all Illyricum, and of 
the army commanded by Veteranio, reſolved to march £ 
againſt Magnentius without delay. In the mean time, Galle 
however, on advice that the Perſians were pre- zi 
paring to invade the Eaſtern provinces, he married era 


conſtanti- 
hopolitan 
kiſtory- 


— — 


Conſa 


2 

his ſiſter Conſtantina to his couſin-german Gallus; 18 
created him Cæſar on the 15 of March; and allot- tempts to 
ed him for his ſhare not only all the Eaſt, but like. . — 
wiſe Thrace and Conſtantinople. About the ſame 5 
time Magnentius gave the tittle of Cæſar to his bro- 
ther Decentius, whom he diſpatched into Gaul to de- | 
fend that country againſt the Barbarians who had in-, |, | 
vaded it; for Conſtantius had not only ſtirred up the Conf = 
Franks and Saxons to break into that province by pro- ſtin _ 
miſing to relinquiſh to them all the places they ſhould _" = 
conquer, but had ſent them-large ſupplies of men and W kills « 
arms tor that purpoſe. On this encouragement the | tis far | 
barbarians invaded Gaul with a mighty army, over- og 
threw Decentius in a pitched battle, committed every _ 
where dreadful ravages, and reduced the country to f 
a moſt deplorable ſituation. In the mean time Mag- ( 
nentius having aſſembled a numerous army, left Italy, 7 
and croſſing the Alps, advanced into the plains of t 
Pannonia, where Conſtantius, whole main ſtrength t 
conſiſted in cavalry, was waiting for him. Magnen- ( 
tius, hearing that his competitor was encamped at a v 
ſmall diſtance, invited him by a meſſenger to the ex- h 
tenſive plains of Sciſcia on the Save, there to decide Bh d 
which of them had the beſt title to the empire. This by 
challenge was by Conſtantius received with great e t 
joy; but as his troops marched towards Sciſcia in diſ- h; 
order, they fell into an ambuſcade, and were put to 0 
flight with great ſlaughter. With this ſucceſs, Mag- 1 
nentius was ſo elated, that he rejected all terms of * e1 
peace which were now offered by Conſtantius; but ER 
after ſome time, a general engagement enſued at ? Fl 
Murſa, in which Magnentius was entirely defeated, * fo 
with the loſs of 24,000 men. Conſtantius, though uu m 
victor, is ſaid to have loſt 30, ooo, which ſeems im- 1 th 
probable. All authors, however, agree, that the battle rhe ty 
of Murſa proved fatal to the weſtern empire, and fs »; 
greatly contributed to its ſpeedy decline 9 4 

After his defeat at Murſa, Magnentius retired into | Ve 
Italy, where he recruited his ſhattered forces as well be 
as he could, But the beginning of the following year ne 
352, Conſtantius, having aſſembled his troops, ſur pri- a 
ſed and took a ſtrong caſtle on the Julian Alps, belong: be 
ing to Magnentius, without the loſs of a man. After ie 
this the emperor advanced in order to force the reſt; 2 


upon which Magnentius was ſtruck with ſuch * 
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conſtanti- that he immediately abandoned Aquileia, and ordered 
ropolitan the troops that guarded the other paſſes of the Alps to 
itory- follow him. Thus Conſtantius entering Italy without 
oppoſition, made himſelf maſter of Aquileia. From 
thence he advanced to Pavia, where Magnentius gain- 
ed a conſiderable advantage over him. Notwith- 
ſtanding this loſs, however, Conſtantius reduced the 
whole country bordering on the Po, and Magnentius's 
men deſerted to him in whole troops, delivering up 
to him the places they had garritoned ; by which the 
tyrant was ſo diſheartened, that he left Italy, and reti- 
red with all his forces into Gaul. Soon after this, Afri- 
ca, Sicily, and Spain, declared for Conſtantius ; upon 
which Magnentius ſent a ſenator, and after him ſome 
biſhops, to treat of a peace ; but the emperor treated 
the ſenator as a ſpy, and ſent back the bilhops with- 
out any anſwer. - Magnentius now finding his affairs 
deſperate, and that there were no hopes of pardon, 
22 recruited his army in the beſt manner he could, and 
berentius diſpatched an affafſin into the Eaſt to murder Gallus 
tewpts to Cæſar; hoping that his death would oblige the empe- 
xt Gallus ror to withdraw his forces from Gaul, and march in 
_ perſon to the defence of the Eaſtern provinces, which 
were threatened by the Perſians. The aſſaſſin gained 
over ſome of Gallus's guards; but the plot being diſ- 
covered before it could be put in execution, they were 

24 all ſeized and executed as traitors, 


—_ In 353, the war againſt Magnentius was carried 
eated a 
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4 | on with more yigour than ever, and at laſt happily 
e kills ended by a battle fought in the higher Dauphiny. 
2 lis fr Magnentius, being defeated, took ſhelter in Lyons; 
bs jy nd but the few ſoldiers who attended him, deſpairing of 
y al any further ſucceſs, reſolved to purchaſe the emperor's 
0 fivour by delivering up to him his rival, the author 
Fo of ſo calamitous a war. Accordingly they ſur- 
, rounded the houſe where he lodged ; upon which the 
of tyrant, in deſpair, flew with his own hand his mo- 
th ther, his brother Deſiderius whom he had created 
n= Cæſar, and ſuch of his friends and relations as were 
2 with him ; and then, fixing his ſword in a wall, threw 
x himſelf upon it, in order to avoid a more ſhameful 
de 1s death which he had reaſon to apprehend. 

nis by M After the death of Magnentius, his brother Decen- 
2at en tius Cæſar; who was marching to his aſſiſtance, and 
lil. had already reached Sens, finding himſelf ſurrounded 
to on all ſides by the emperor's forces, choſe rather to 
ag 5 Rrangle himſelf than fall alive into the hands of his 
* Mantis enemies. Thus Conſtantius was left ſole maſter of 
but = the Roman empire. His panegyriſts tell us, that after 
at his victory he behaved with the greateſt humanity, 
ed, forgiving and receiving into favour his greateſt ene- 
ugh mies; but other hiſtorians differ conſiderably from 
im- them, and tell us that Conſtantius now: became haugh- 
ttle This ty, imperious, and cruel, of which many inſtances are 


6 given. 


© This year the empire was ſubjeRed to very grie- 
vous calamities. Gaul was ravaged by the barbarians 


well beyond the Rhine, and the diſbanded troops of Mag- 
year nentius. At Rome, the [populace roſe on account of 
rpri- a ſcarcity of proviſions. In Aſia, the Ifaurian rob- 
ong⸗ rs over- ran Lycaonia and Pamphylia; and even laid 
\fter ſiege to Seleucia, a city of great ſtrength ; which, how- 
reſt; ever, they were not able to make themſelves maſters 
rror, a. At the ſame time, the Saracens committed dread- 


en 1 
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ful ravages in Meſopotamia, the Perſians alſo invaded Conftanti- 
the province of Anthemuſia on the. Euphrates, But * & 
the Eaſtern provinces were not ſo much haraſſed by 2 
the barbarians as by Gallus Cæſar himſelf, who ought 27 

to have protected them. That prince was naturally bo ve x. 
of a cruel, havghty, and tyrannical diſpoſition; but r . 
being elated with his ſucceſſes againſt the Perſians, he 

at lait behaved more like a tyrant and a madman than 
a governor, His natural cruelty is {aid to have been 
heightened by the inſtigations of his wife Conſtantina, 
who is by Ammianus ſtyled the Megera, or “ fury of 
ber ſex ;” and he adds, that her ambition was equal to 
her cruelty. Thus all the provinces and cities in the 


. Eaſt were filled with blood and ſlaughter. No man, 


however innocent, was ſure to live or enjoy his eſtate 
a whole day; for Gallus's temper being equally ſuſpi- 
cious and cruel, thoſe who had any private enemies 
took care to actuſe them of crimes againſt the ſtate, 
and with Gallus it was the "fame thing to be accuſed 
and condemned. At laſt the emperor being informed 
from. all quarters of the evil conduct of his brother-in- 
law, and being at the ſame time told that he aſpired 
to the ſovereignty, reſolved upon his ruin. For this 
end he wrote letters to Gallus and Conſtantina, invit- 
ing them both into Italy. Though they had both ſuf- 
ficient reaſon to fear the worſt, yet they durſt not 
venture to diſobey the emperor's expreſs command. 
Conſtantina, who was well acquainted with her bro- 
ther's temper, and hoped to pacitfy him by her artful 
inſinuations, ſet out firſt, leaving Gallus at Antioch : 
but ſhe had ſcarce entered the province of Bithynia, 
when ſhe was ſeized with a fever which put an end 
to her life. Gallus now deſpairing, of being able to 
appeaſe his ſovereign, thought of openly revolting ; 
but moſt of his friends deſerted him on account of his 
inconſtant and cruel temper, ſo that he was at laſt ob- 
liged to ſubmit to the pleaſure-of Conſtantius. He ad- 
vanced therefore, according to his orders; but at Pe- 
tavium was arreſted, and ſtripped of all the enſigns of 
his dignity... From thence he was carried to Flanona, 
now Fiauone in Dalmatia, where he was examined 
by two of his molt inveterate enemies. He confeſſed 
moſt of the crimes laid to his charge; but urged as an 
excule the evil counſels of his wife Conſtantina, The 28 
emperor, provoked at this plea which reflected on his He is put 
ſiſter, and inſtigated by the enemies of Gallus, ſigned do death. 
a warrant for his execution, which was performed ac- 
cordingly. 29 

All this time the. emperor had been engaged in a War with 
war with the Germans: he had marched againſt them the Ger- 
in perſon ; and though he gained no advantage, the mans. 
barbarians thought proper to make peace with him. 
This, however, was but ſhort-lived. No ſooner was 
the Roman army withdrawn, than they began to 
make new. inroads into the empire, Againſt them 
Conſtantius diſpatched Arbetio with the flower of the 
army ; but he fell into an ambuſcade, and was put to 
flight with the loſs of a great number of men. This 
loſs, however, was ſoon retrieved by the valour of A4rin- 
theus, who became famous in the reign of Valens, and 
of two other officers,. who falling upon the Germans, 
without waiting the orders of their general, put them to 
flight, and obliged them to leave the Roman territories. 

The. tranquillity of the empire, which enſued on 

this 
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Conſtanti- this repulſe of the Germans, was ſoon interrupted by 
nopolitan a pretended conſpiracy, by which in the end a true 
__ hiſtory. one was produced. Sylvanus, a leading man among 
2) the Franks, commanded in Gau, and had there per- 
Sylvanns formed great exploits againtt the barbarians. He had 
betrayed by been raiſed to this poſt by Arbetio; but only with a 
Arbetio. deſign to remove him from the emperor's preſence, 
in order to accompliſh his ruin, which he did in the 
following manner. One Dywames, keeper of the 
emperor's mules, leaving Gaal, begged of Sylvanus 
letters of recommendation to his friends at court; 
which being granted, the traitor eraſed all bur the 
ſubſcription. - He then inſerted directions to the friends 
of Sylvanus for the carrying on a conſpiracy ; and de- 
livering theſe forged letters to the prefect Lampri- 
zi dius, they were by him ſhewed to the emperor. Thus 
He is for- Sylvanus was forced to revolt, and cauſe himſelf to be 
ced to re- proclaimed emperor bythe troops under his command. 
volt. In the mean time, however, Dynames having thought 
proper to forge another letter, the fraud was diſco- 
vered, and an inquiry ſet on foot, which brought to 
light the whole matter. Sylvanus was now declared 
innocent, and letters ſent to him by the emperor con- 
firming him in his poſt ; but theſe were ſcarce gone, 
when certain news arrived at court of Sylvanus ha- 
ving revoked, and cauſed himſelf be proclaimed em- 
peror. Conſtantius, thunderſtruck at this news, dif- 
patched againſt him Urſicinus, an officer of great in- 
tegrity, as well as valour and experience in war; 
who forgetting his former character, pretended to 
31 be Sylvanus's friend, and thus found means to cut 
Is murder- him off by treachery. | 
ed. The barbarians, who had been hitherto kept quiet 
88 by the brave Sylvanus, no ſooner heard of his death, 
ged by the than they broke into Gaul -with greater fury than 
barbarians, ever. They took and pillaged above forty cities, and 
among the reſt Cologne, which they levelled with 
the ground, At the fame time the Quadi and Sar- 
matians entering Pannonia, deſtroyed every thing with 
fire and ſword. The Perſians alſo, taking advantage 
of the abſence of Urſicinus, over-ran, without oppo- 
fition, Armenia and Meſopotamia ; Proſper and Mau- 
fonianus, who had ſucceeded that brave commander in 
the government of the Eaſt, being more intent upon 
pillaging than detending the provinces committed to 
their care. Conſtantius, not thinking it adviſable to 
leave Italy himſelf, reſolved at laſt to raiſe his conſin 
Julian cre- Julian, the brother of Gallus, to the dignity of Cæſar. 
ated Cæſur. Julian ſeems to have been a man of very extraordi- 
nary talents; for though before this time he had been 
entirely buried in obſcurity, and converſed only with 
books, no ſooner was he put at the head of an army 
than he behaved with the ſame bravery, conduct and 
experience, as if he had been all his life bred up to 
the art of war. He was ap 
but before he (er our, Conftantins gave him in marri- 
age his ſiſter Helena, and made him many valuable 
preſents. At the ſame time, however, the jealous 
emperor greatly limited his authority; gave him writ- 
ten inſtructions how to behave ; ordered the generals 
who ſerved under him to watch all his actions no leſs 
than thoſe of the enemy; and ſtriftly enjoined Julian 
himſelf not to give any largefles to the ſoldiery. 
Julian ſer out from Milan on the 15 of December 
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inted governor of Gaul; 
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355, the emperor himſelf accompanying him as 
Pavia, from whence he purſued his journey 
Alps, attended only by 360 ſoldiers. 


far as Conftanti 
to the nopolitan 
On his arrival Rkiſtory, 
at Turin he was firſt acquainted with the loſs of Co- 


logne, which had been kept concealed from the em. He ſets ou 


| 
| 
| 
\ 
peror. He arrived at Vienne before the end of the for Gad. 
year, and was received by the people of that city and 
the neighbourhood with extraordinary joy, { 
In 356, the barbarians beſieged Autun; to relieve 
which place, Julian marched with what forces he . 
could raiſe. When he came there he found the ſiege ( 
raifed ; on which he went in purfuit of the barbarians 
to Auxerre, eroſſing with no foal danger thick woods ; 
and forefts, from Auxerre to Troies, On his march b 
he was ſurroimded on all ſides by the barbarians, who 0 
moved about the country in great bodies; but he put ü 
them to flight with an bandfül of men, cut great num- besen 
bers of them in pieces, and took ſome priſoners, barbaria f 
From Troies he haſtened to Rheims, where the main l 
body of the army, commanded by Marcellus, waited c 
his arrival. Leaving Rheims, he took his route to- © 
wards 1 now Dienze, on the Scille in Lor- 1 
rain, with a deſign to oppoſe the Germans who were 
buſy in ravaging that province. But the enemy at- t1 
tacking his rear unexpectedly, would have cut off two h 
legions, had not the reſt of the army, alarmed at the a 
ſudden noiſe, turued back to their affiſtance. A few 3 
days afterwards he defeated the Germans, though with = " 
great loſs to his own army; the victory, however, 3 it 
opened him a way to Cologne. This city he found on the il 
abandoned by the barbarians, They had neglected kd; of {0 
to fortify it: but Julian commanded the ancient ſor- Reim e. u. 
tifications to be repaired with all poſſible expedition, fortibct B, 
and the houſes to be rebuilt ; after which he retired | " R 
to Sens, and there took up his winter-quarters. This 1 th 
year alſo Conſtantius entered Germany on the fide of bd 
Rhætia, laid waſte the country far and wide; and {tn 
obliged the barbarians to ſue for peace, which was * 
readily granted. The ſame year fe enacted rwo 3 da 
laws; by one of which it was declared capital to ſa- 1delaty on 
crifice, or pay any kind of worſhip, to idols; the other, . = 
granting the effects of condemned perſons to belong C ne 
to their children and relations within the third degree, „ _ 
except in caſes of magic and treaſon ; but this laſt one be 
he revoked two years after. al 
In the beginning of the year 357, the barbarians be- * 
ſieged Julian a whole month in Sens; Marcellus, the — 
commander in chief, never once offering to aſſiſt him. * 
Julian, however, ſo valiantly defended himſelf with bourg Fin 
the few forces he had, that the barbarians at laſt re- ny 
tired. After this, Conſtantius declared Julian com- 250 
mander in chief of all the forces in Gaul; appointing ba 
under him one Severus, an officer of great experience, 
and of a quite different diſpoſition from Marcellus. 1 
On his arrival in Gaul, julian received him with great 7 
Joy, raiſed new troops, and ſupplied them with arms , = 
which he luckily found in an old arfenal. The em- Kan 
peror, reſolved at all events to put a ſtop to the ter- . * 
rible devaſtations committed by the barbarous nations, of Ie 
chiefly by the Alemans, wrote to Julian to march di- yp 
realy againſt them. At the ſame time he ſent Bar- le 
batio, who had been appointed general in place of Syl- 0 1 
vanus, with a body of 25 or 30, oοο men, out of Italy, wah 


in order to incloſe the enemy between two * 
3 ie 
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efeatst 
arbarian 
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CON 
3. The Leti, however, a German nation, paſſing between 
ppolitan the armies, advanced as far as Lyons, hoping to ſur- 


with ravaging the country all round it. On the firſt 
notice of this expedition, | 
ties to guard the paſſages through which he knew the 


except thoſe who marched near the camp of Barbatio; 
who was ſo far from cutting off their retreat, that he 
complained by a letter to Conſtantius of ſome officers 
for attempting it. 
Valentinian afterwards ror of the Weſt, were, 
by the orders of Conſtantius, caſhiered for their diſ- 
obedience, The other barbarians either fortified 
them(elves in the countries which they had ſeized, 
{topping up all the avenues with huge trees, or took 
ſhelter in the iſlands formed by the Rhine. julian re- 


complying with his juſt requeſt; immediately burnt all 


which had been ſent to both armies, after he had plen- 
tifully ſupplied his own. Julian, not in the leaſt diſ- 


heartened with this unaccountable conduct, perſua- - 
ded ſome of the moſt re ſolute of his men to wade .oyer 
) to one of the iſlands. | Here they killed all the Ger- 
forces mans who had taken ſhelter in it. They then ſeized” 
ard= their boats, and purſued the flaughter in ſeveral other 


ech, illands, till the enemy abandoned them all, and retired 
a; of to their reſpective. countries with their wives and 
line. what booty they could carry. On their departure, 
Barbatio attempted to lay a bridge of boats over the 


ons of Ct Rhine ; but the enemy, apprited of his intention, 
logue. threw a great number of huge trees into the river, 


Idol 
declared 
| pital by 
Conſtant 


us. 
? 


atry 


which being carried by the ſtream againſt the boats, 
ſunk ſeveral of them, and parted the reſt. The Ro- 
man general then thought proper to retire ; but the 
barbarians falling unexpectedly upon him in his re- 
treat, cut great numbers of his men in pieces, took 
moſt of his baggage, laid waſte the neighbouring coun- 
try, and returned in triumph loaded with booty. E- 
lated with this ſucceſs, they aſſembled in great num- 
bers under the command of Ghnodomarius, a prince of 
great renown among them, and fix other kings. They 
encamped in the neighbourhood of Straſbourg. Here 
they were encountered by julian; who put them to 
flight, with the loſs of 6 or 8000 of their men ſlain in 
the field, and a vaſtly greater number drowned in the 
river; while Julian himſelf loſt only 243 private 
men, and 4 tribunes. In this action Chnodomarius 
ey taken, and ſent to Rome, where he ſoon after 
led, 

After the battle, Julian advanced with all his army 
to Mayence, where he built a bridge over the Rhine 
un and entered Germany, having with difficulty prevailed 
* upon his army to follow him. Here he ravaged the 
z Country till the time of the autumnal equinox, when 
with being prevented by ſnow from advancing any further, 
ri. he began to repair the fort of Trajan, by ſome ſuppo- 
{ed to be the caſtle of Cromburgh, about three or four 
leagues from Frankfort, The barbarians were now 
ſo much alarmed, that they ſent deputies to treat of a 
Peace ; but this Julian refuſed to grant them upon 
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ii 1 
jifory- priſe that wealthy:city ; but meeting with a warmer 
reception than they expected, contented themſelves 
ulian detached ſtrong par- 


barbarians muſt: return. Thus they were all cut off 


Theſe officers, among whom was 


ſolved firſt to attack the latter; and with this view 
demanded ſome boats of Barbatio: but he, inſtead of 


his boats, as he did on another occaſion the proviſions 
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He conſented, however, to a truce for Conſtanti · 
ſeven months, upon their promiſing to ſtore with pro- 18 . 
viſions the fort he was building in their country. This 225 
year Conſtantius made ſome remarkable laws. By 42 
one he puniſhed with confiſcation ſuch as renounced Remarka- 


any terms, 


ble laws of 
Conſtanti- 
us. 


the Chriſtian for the Jewiſh religion; and, by another 
addreſſed to Felix biſhop of Rome, he exempted all 
merchandizing eccleſiaſtics, with their wives, children, 
and domeſtics, from every impoſition ordinary and 
extraordinary; ſuppoſing the gains they made to be ; 
applied by them to the relief of the poor. | 43 
In 358, as ſoon as the ſeafon was fit for action, Ju- julian con- 
lian took the field againſt the Franks, with a deſign to quers the 
conquer them before the truce he had concluded with ranks. 
the Alemans was expired. The Franks were at that 
ime divided into ſeveral tribes, the moſt powerful of 
hich were the Sali and Chamavi. The firſt of theſe 
ſent deputies, intreating that he would (utter them ta 
remain as friends to the empire in the country they 
poſſeſſed. But Julian, without paying any regard to 
this deputation, entered their country, and obliged 
them to ſubmit ; after which he alloted them lands in 
Gaul, incorporating great numbers of them into lis 
cavalry. He next marched againſt the Chamavi, 
whom he defeated and obliged to retire beyond the 
Rhine. Afterwards he rebuilt three forts on the river. 
Meuſe, which had been deſtroyed by the barbarians ; 
but wanting proviſions in a country fo often ravaged, 
he erdered'6 or Soo veſſels to be built in Britain for 
the conveying corn from thence into Gaul. Julian 
continued in the country of the Chamavi till the expi- 
ration of his truce with the Alemans; and then lay- 
ing a bridge of boats over the Rhine, he entered their 
country, putting all to fire and ſword. At laſt two 44 
of their kings came in perſon to him to ſue for peace: Grants a 
which Julian granted, upon their promiſing to ſet at peace to the 
liberty the captives they had taken; to ſupply a cer- 2mm: 
tain quantity of corn when required ; and to furniſh 
wood, iron, and carriages, for repairing the cities they 
had ruined. The prifoners whom he at this time re- 
leaſed, amounted to upwards of 20,000. 5 
Soon after the vernal equinox of this year 358, Con- Expedition 
ſtantius marched in perſon againſt the Quadi and Sar- of Conſtar- 
matians, whoſe country lay beyond the Danube. Ha- — * 
ving croſſed that river on a bridge of boats, he laid an na. 
waſte the territories of the Sarmatians; who thereupon tions. 
came in great numbers, together with the Quadi, pre- 
tending to ſue for peace. Their true deſign was to 
ſurpriſe the Romans; but the latter ſuſpecting it, fell 
upon them ſword in hand, and cut them all in pieces. 
This obliged the reſt to {ue for peace in good earneſt, 
which was granted on the delivery of hoſtages. The 
emperor then marched againſt the Limigantes, that is, 
the ſlaves who, in 334, had driven the Sarmatians out 
of their country, and ſeized it for themſelves*. They » gee n® 3. 
uſed the ſame artifice as the Sarmatians and Quadi had 
done, coming in great numbers under pretence of ſub- 
mitting, but prepared to fall upon him unexpectedly if 
opportunity offered. The emperor, obſerving their 
ſurly looks, and diſtruſting them, cauſed his troops ſur- 
round them inſenſibly while he was ſpeaking. The Li- 
migantes then diſpleaſed with the conditions he offered 
them, laid their hands on their ſwords ; on which 
they were attacked by the Roman ſaldiers, Finding 
it 
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Conſtanti- it impoſſible to make their eſcape, they made with 
12 great fury towards the tribunal, but were repulſed by 
— the guards forming themſelves into a wedge, and 
46 every one of them cut in pieces. 
the Limi- were in the end obliged to ſubmit to the only condi- 
antes. tion he thought proper to allow them, which was to 
quit their country and retire to a more diſtant place. 
The country was then reſtored to the Sarmatians who 
were. its original poſſeſſors. 


"Wn. This year is allo remarkable for a very haughty 
embaſſy embaſſy from Sapor king of Perſia. The ambaſla- 


from Sapor dor, named Nar/es, 
king of 
. Perſia, 


brought a letter, in which the Per- 
fan monarch ſtyled himſelf “ king of kings, brother 
of the ſun and moon, &c. He acquainted the em- 
peror that he might lawfully inſiſt on having all the 
countries beyond the river Strymon in Macedon deli- 
vered up to him; but leſt his demands ſhould ſeem 
unreaſonable, he would be contented with Armenia 
and Meſopotamia, which had been moſt unjuſtly taken 
from his grandfather Narſes. He added, that unleſs 
Juſtice was done him, he was reſolved to aſſert his 
right by force of arms. This letter was preſented to 
Conſtantius wrapped up in a piece of white {ilk ; but 
he, without entering into any negoctation with the 


ambaſſador, wrote a letter to Sapor, in Which he told 


him, that as he had maintained the Roman dominions 


in their full extent, When he was poſſeſſed only of the 


Eaſt, he could not ſuffer them to be curtailed now 
when he was maſter of the whole empire. In a few 
days, however, he ſent another letter with rich pre- 
ſents; being very deſirous at leaſt to put off the war 
till he had ſecured the northern provinces againſt the 
incurſions of the barbarians, that he might then employ 
all the forces of the empire againſt ſo formidable an 
enemy. This embaſly proved unſucceſsful, as did al- 
ſo another which was ſent ſoon after. The laſt am- 
|  baſſadors were impriſoned as ſpies, but afterwards 
A law a= diſmiſſed unhurt. By a law of Conſtantius dated in 
gainſt ma- 358, all magicians, augurs, aſtrologers, and pretenders 
gicians, Cc. to the art of divination, were declared enemies to 
mankind ; and ſuch of them as were found in the 
court either of the emperor or of Julian, he com- 
manded to be put to the torture, and ſpecified what 
torments they were to undergo. ; 

In 359, Julian continued his endeavours for relie- 
ving the province of Gaul, which had ſuffered ſo much 
from the incurſions of the barbarians, He erected 
magazines in different places, viſited the cities which 
had ſuffered moſt, and gave orders for 2 their 
walls and fortifications properly. He then croſſed the 
Rhine, and purſued the war in Germany with great 

Treachery ſucceſs, inſomuch that the barbarians ſubmitted to ſuch 
of the Li- terms as he pleaſed to impoſe. In the mean time the 
migantes. emperor, having received intelligence that the Limi- 
gantes had quitted the country in which he had placed 
them, haſtened to the banks of the Danube, in order 
to prevent their entering Pannonia. On his arrival 
he ſent deputies deſiring to know what had induced 
them to abandon the country which had been alloted 
them. The Limigantes anſwered, in appearance 
with the greateſt ſubmifſion imaginable, that they 
were willing to live as true ſubjects of the empire in 
any other place ; but that the country he had alloted 
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After this, tbe em- 
He expels peror ravaged their country to ſuch a degree, that they 
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them was quite uninhabitable, as they could demonſtrate 1 


if they were but allowed to crols the river, and lay nopoli — 
their complaints before bim. This requeſt was grant- hiſtory. hiffory. 
ed; but while he atcended his tribunal, the barbarians x 
unexpectedly fell upon his guards {word in hand, kit. 

led ſeveral of them, and the emperor with difficulty 

ſaved himſelf by flight. The reſt of the troops, how- 

ever, ſoon took the alarm, and ſurrounding the Limi- They 9 55 
gantes, cut them all off to a man, - This year Con- all cut of Conſtantiu 
itantius. inſtituted a court of inquiſition againit all 5! marches + 
thoſe who conſulted heathen oracles. Paulus Catena, — * pint _ 
a noted and cruel informer, was diſpatched into the Eaſt ely ; 2 - 
to prolecute them; and Modeſtus, then count of the eutel,. 

Eaſt, and equally remarkable for his cruelty, was ap- 

pointed judge. His tribunal was erected at Scytho- 

polis in Paleſtine, whither perſons of both ſexes, and 

of every rank and condition, were daily dragged in 

crowds from. all parts, and either confined in dun- 5b 
geons, or torn in pieces in a moſt cruel and- barba- ulian re- 
rous manner by racks, or publicly executed. 3 


In 359, Sapor king of Perſia began hoſtilities, be- The Pe 
ing encouraged thereto by the ablence of Urſicinus, ans begin 
whom the emperor had recalled, and appointed in his ili 
room one Sabinianus, a perſon. very unfit for ſuch an 
office. During this campaign, however, he made 
very little progreſs ; having only taken two Roman 
forts, and deſtroyed the city of Amida, the ſiege of 
which is {aid to have colt him 30,000. men. On the | 
firſt news of the Perſian invaſion, Conſtantius had | 
thought proper to {end Urſicinus into the Eaſt ; but his | 
enemies prevented him from receiving the ſupplies | 
neceſſary for carrying on the war, ſo that he found | 
it impoſlible to take any effectual means for {topping 
the progreſs of the Perſians. On his return, he was ; 
unexpectedly charged with the loſs of Amida, and all { 
the diſaſters that had happened during the campaign. { 
Two judges were appointed to. inquire into his con- t 
duct ; but they, being creatures of his enemies, left f 
the matter doubtful. On this Urſicinus was ſo much : 

{ 
h 
e 


gion. 


exaſperated, that he appealed to the emperor, and in 

the heat of paſſion, ſet fall ſome unguarded expreſ- 

ſions, which being immediately carried to the em- 

peror, the general was deprived of all his employ- 

ments. > 2471 | $3 
Conſtantius reſolved to march next year in perſon Conſt 


by 
demns 
e of the g 


em 
againſt the Perſiaus; but in the mean time, dreading — 8 wo] h 
to encounter ſo formidable an enemy, he applied him- — 5 5 
ſelf wholly ry the aſſembling of a mighty army, by a 
which he might be able fully to cope with them. For * 
this purpoſe he wrote to Julian to ſend him part of f 
his forces, without conſidering that by ſo doing he £1 
left the province of Gaul expoſed to the ravages of 4 
the barbarians. Julian reſolved immediately to com- S 
ply with the emperor's orders ; but at the ſame time - 
to abdicate the dignity of Czſar, that he might not "a 


be blamed for the loſs of the province. Accordingly 


he ſuffered the beſt ſoldiers to be drauglited out of his g . 
army. They were, however, very unwilling to leave ew 

him, and at laſt proclaimed him emperor. Whether wy A; 
this was done abſolutely againſt Julian's conſent or not is P* - 


uncertain ; but he wrote to the emperor, and perſua- 
ded the whole army alſo to ſend a letter along with his, 
in which they acquainted Conſtantius with What had 
happened, and entreated him to acknowledge Julian 
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coaſtonti- his partner in the empire. But this was poſitively re · 
nopolitan fuſed by Conſtantius, who began to prepare for war. 
hifory- julian then, deſigning to be before-hand with the em- 
peror, cauſed .his troops take an oath of allegiance to 
himſelf, and with ſurprifing expedition made himſelf 
maſter of the whole country of Illyricum, and the 
important paſs ſeparating that country from Thrace. 
Conſtantius was thunder-itruck with this news; but 
contantius hearing that the Perſians had retired, he marched 
narches = with all his forces againſt his competitor. On his ar- 
ginſt him, ival at Tarſus in Cilicia, he was ſeized with a feve- 
du de. [1h diſtemper, occaſioned chiefly by the uneaſineſs and 
perplexity of his mind. He purſued his march, how- 
ever, to Mopſucrene, a place on the borders of Cili- 
cia, at the foot of Mount Taurus. Here he was obli- 
ged to ſtop by the violence of his diſorder, which in- 
creaſed every day, and at laſt carried him off on the 
 13'Þ of November 361, in the 45"? year of his age. 
alan re- By the death of Conſtantius, Julian now became 
bores the maſter of the whole Roman empire without a rival. 
athen re. He had been educated in the Chriſtian religion; but 
on. ſecretly apoſtatized from it long before, and as ſoon as 
he ſaw himſelf maſter of Illyricum, openly avowed 
his apoſtaſy, and cauſed the temples of the gods to be 
opened. When the meſſengers arrived at Naiſſus in 
Illyricum, where he then was, to acquaint him with 
his being ſole maſter of the empire, they found him 
_ conſulting the entrails of victims concerning the event 
of his journey. As the omens were uncertain, he was 
at that time very much embarraſſed and perplexed ; 
but the arrival of the meſſengers put an end to all his 
fears, and he immediately ſet out for Conſtantinople. 
At Heraclea he was met by almoſt all the inhabitants 
of this metropolis, into which he made his public en- 
try on the 11th of December 361, being attended by 
the whole ſenate in a body, by all the magiſtrates, and 


s by the nobility magnificently dreſſed, every one teſti- 
, fying the utmoſt joy at ſeeing ſuch a promiſing young 
x prince raiſed to the empire without bloodſhed. He 
« was again declared emperor by the ſenate of Con- 
. ſtantinople; and as ſoon as that ceremony was over, 
| he cauſed the obſequies of Conſtantius to be perform- 
8 „ ed with you pomp. 

dens The firſt care of Julian was to inquire into the con- 
in Conſt —_ duct of the late emperor's miniſters. Several of theſe, 
1g warde ; 1: having been found guilty of enormous crimes, were 
n. perſon! condemned and executed ; particularly the noted in- 
by guat former Paulus Catena, and another named Apodamus, 
r were ſentenced to be burnt alive. Along with theſe, 
of however, was put to death one Urſula, a man of un- 
= exceptionable character, and to whom Julian himſelf 


9 was highly indebted. He had been ſupplied with mo- 
ney by Urſula unknown to the emperor, at the time 


— when he was ſent into Gaul with the title of Cæſar, 
not bur without the money neceſſary for the ſupport of 
Far that dignity. For what reaſon he was now put to 
8 death, hiſtorians do not acquaint us. Julian himſelf 
ave Joks 4 tells us that he was executed without his knowledge. 

ther claim The emperor next ſet about reforming the court. 
ot is bet. As the vaſt number of offices was in his time become 
Ana- - intolerable burden, he diſcharged all thoſe whom 
| his, e thought uſeleſs. He reduced, among the reſt, the 
| had officers called agentes in rebus, from 10,000 to 17; 
an a8 and diſcharged thouſands of cooks, barbers, Ac. who 


his Vor. II. 
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3, 
by their large ſalaries drained the exchequer. The Conſtant 
curioſi, whole office it was to inform the emperor of nopolitan 


what had paſſed in the different provinces, were all hiſtory. 


diſcharged, and that employment entirely ſuppreſſed. 
Thus he was enabled to eaſe the people of the heavy 
taxes with which they were loaded : and this he did 
by abating a fifth part of all taxes and impoſts through- 
out the kingdom, | < 50 

As to religious matters, Julian, as before obſerved, Recalls the 
was a Pagan, and immediately on his acceſſion to the philoſo- 
throne, reſtored the heathen religion. He invited to Phers. q © 
court, the philoſophers, magicians, c. from all parts; ans Decks 
nevertheleſs he did not raiſe any perſecution againſt 
the Chriſtians. On the contrary, he recalled from ba- 
niſhment all the orthodox biſhops who had been ſent 
into exile during the former reign ; but with a de- 
ſign, as is obſerved both by the Chriſtian and Pagan 


writers, to raiſe diſturbances and ſow diſſenſions in the 


church. - 60 
As the Perſians were now preparing to carry on Marches a- 
the war with vigour, Julian found himſelf under a _ the 
neceſſity of marching againſt them in perſon. But — 
before he ſet out, he enriched the city of Conſtanti- 
nople with many valuable gifts. He formed a large 
harbour to ſhelter the ſhips from the ſouth wind, built 
a magnificent porch leading to it, and in another porch 
a ſtately library, in which he lodged all his books. In 
the month of May, A. D. 362. he ſet out for Antioch, 
and on the firſt of January renewed in that city the 
ſacrifices to Jupiter for the ſafety of the empire, which 
had been ſo long omitted. During his ſtay in this ci- 
ty, he continued his preparations for the Perſian war, 
erecting magazines, making new levies, and above all 
conſulting the oracles, aruſpices, magicians, Sc. The 
oracles of Delphi, Delos, and Dodona, affured him of 
victory. The aruſpices, indeed, and moſt of his cour- 
tiers and cflicers, did all that lay in their power to di- 
vert him from his intended expedition ; but the de- 
ceirful anſwers of the oracles and magicians, and the 
deſire of adding the Perſian monarch to the many 
kings he had already ſeen humbled at his feet, prevail- 
ed over all other conſiderations. Many nations fent 
deputies to him offering their aſſiſtance, but theſe of- 
fers he rejected, telling them that the Romans were to 
aſſiſt their allies, but ſtood in no need of any aſſiſt- 
ance from them. He likewiſe rejected, and in a very 
diſobliging manner, the offers of the Saracens ; an- 
ſwering them, when they complained of his ſtopping 
the penſion paid them by other emperors, that a war- 
like prince had ſteel, but no gold; which they reſent- 
ing, joined the Perſians, and continued faithful to them 
to the laſt. However, he wrote to Arlaces king of 
Armenia, enjoining him to keep his troops in readineſs 
to execute the orders he ſhould ſoon tranſmit to him. 61 
Having made the neceſſary preparations for ſo im- Croſles the 
portant an enterpriſe, Julian ſent orders to his troops Kurhrates. 
to croſs the Euphrates, N to enter the enemy's 
country before they had the leaſt notice of his march; 
for which purpoſe he had placed guards on all the 
roads. From Antioch he proceeded to Litarba, a place 
about 15 leagues diſtant, which he reached the ſame 
day. From thence he went to Beræa, where he halted 
a day, and exhorted the council to reſtore the worſhip 
of the gods ; but this exhortation, it ſeems, was com- 
is IC. plied 
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Conſtanti- plied with but by few. From Beræa he proceeded to 
9 Batnæ; and was better pleaſed with the inhabitants of 
ſtory. the latter, becauſe they had, before his arrival, re- 
ſtored the worſhip of the gods. There he offered ſa- 

crifices ; and having immolated a great number of vic- 

tims, he purſued the next day his journey to Hiera- 

polis, the capital of the province of Euphrateſiana, 
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near, deſtroying the magazines and proviſions which Conſtant: 
he could not carry along with him; and thus he put nopolita 
it out of his power to return the ſame way he came, biſtory, 
a ſtep which was Judged very impolitic. As he met 68 
with no army in the field to oppole him, he advanced Adyance; 
to the walls of Cteſiphon, the metropolis of the Per- to Cteſi- 
ſian empire; having reduced all the ſtrong holds that Phon. 


which he reached on the g'h of March. Here he 
lodged in the houſe of one for whom he had a parti- 
cular eſteem, chiefly becauſe neither Conſtantins nor 
Gallus, who had both lodged in his houſe, had been 
able to make him renounce the worſhip of his idols. 
As he entered this city 50 of his ſoldiers were killed 
by the fall of a porch. He left Hierapolis on the 131 
of March; and having paſſed the Euphrates on a bridge 
of boats, came to Batnz a ſmall city of Oſrhoene, 


lay in his way. Here, having cauſed the canal to be 
cleared, which was formerly dug by Trajan between 
theſe two rivers, he conveyed his fleet from the for- 
mer to the latter. On the banks of the Tigris he was 
oppoſed by the enemy. But Julian paſſed that river 
in ſpite of their utmoſt efforts, and drove them into 
the city with the loſs of a great number of their men, 
he himſelf, in the mean time, loſing only 70 or 75, 


Julian had now advanced fo far into the enemy's Begins 
country, that he found it neceſſary to think of a re- retreat, b 
treat, as it was impoſſible for him to winter in Per- '5 diſteſſ 
ſia. For this reaſon he made no attempt on Cteſi- “ ante 


about 10 leagues from Hierapolis ; and here 50 more 
of his ſoldiers were killed by the fall of a ſtack of 
ſtraw. From Batnz he proceeded to Carrhæ; where, 


66 ficed a woman to that planet. the Tigris, ſoon after he had paſſed that river. In 
Invades While Julian continued in this city, he received ad- the mean time the king of Perſia was aſſembling a 
* vice that a party of the enemies horſe had broke into formidable army, with a deſign to fall upon the Ro- 
the Roman territories. On this he reſolved to leave mans in their march; but being deſirous of putting an 
an army in Meſopotamia, to guard the frontiers of the end to ſo deſtructive a war, he ſent very advantage- 
empire on that ſide, while he advanced on the other ous propoſals of peace to Julian. Theſe the Roman 
into the heart of the Perſian dominions. This army emperor very imprudently rejected ; and ſoon after, 
conſiſted, according to ſome, of 29,000, according to deceived by treacherous guides, he quitted the river, 
others, of 30,000 choſen troops. It was commanded and entered into an unknown country totally laid waſte 
by Procopius, and Sebaſtian a famous manichean who by the enemy, and where he was continually haraſſed 
had been governor of Egypt, and had perſecuted by ſtrong parties, who in a manner ſurrounded his ar- 
there, with the utmoſt cruelty, the orthodox Chriſtians. my, and attacked him ſometimes in the front, and 
Theſe two were to join, if poſſible, Arſaces king of ſometimes in the rear. A till worſe ſtep he was per- 
Armenia, to lay waſte the fruitful plains of Media, ſuaded to take by the treacherous guides already men- 73 
and meet the emperor in Aſſyria. To Arſaces Julian tioned ; and this was to burn his fleet, leſt it ſhould fall death. 
himſelf wrote, but in the moſt diſobliging manner ima- into the hands of the enemy. As ſoon as the fleet was 
ginable, threatening to treat him as a rebel if he did ſet on fire, the whole army cried out, that the emperor Fe. 
not execute, with the utmoſt punctuality, the orders was betrayed, and that the guides were traitors em- en 
given him; and at the concluſion told him, that the ployed by the enemy. Julian ordered them immedi- 1 
God he adored would not be able to ſcreen him from ately to be put to the rack, upon which they conſeſſed ooſes Va. 
his indignation. | the treaſon ; but it was too late. The fleet was al- for his < 
There were two roads leading from Carrhæ to Per- ready in flames; they could by no means be extin- er, IT 
ſia ; the one to the left by Niſibis; the other to the guiſhed; and no part was ſaved except 12 veſſels, 0 
right through the province of Aſſyria, along the banks which were deſigned to be made uſe of in the building a 
of the Euphrates. Julian choſe the Jatter, but cauſed of bridges, and for this purpoſe were conveyed over V 
magazines to be erected on both roads; and, after land in waggons. 0 
having viewed his army, ſet out on the 251 of March. The emperor thus finding himſelf in a ſtrange coun- Ir 
He paſſed the Abora, which ſeparated the Roman and try, and his army greatly diſpirited, called a council 
Perſian dominions, near its conflux with the Euphra- of his chief officers, in which it was reſolved to pro- 
tes; after which he broke down the bridge, that his ceed to Corduene, which lay ſouth of Armenia, and 
troops might not be tempted to deſert, ſeeing thev belonged to the Romans. With this view, they had 
could not return home. As he proceeded on his march, not proceeded far when they were met by the king 
a ſoldier and two horſes were ſtrack dead by a flaſh of Perſia, at the head of a very numerous army, at- 
of lightning; and a lion of an extraordinary ſize pre- tended by his two ſons, and all the'principal nobility 
ſenting himſelf to the army, was in a moment diſ- of the kingdom. Several ſharp encounters happened, 
patched by the ſoldiers with a ſhower of darts. Theſe in which though the Perſians were always defeated, 
omens occaſioned great diſputes between the philoſo- yet the Romans reaped no advantages from their vic- 
phers and auriſpices : the latter looking upon them as tories, but were reduced to the laſt extremity for want 7 
inauſpicious, adviſed the emperor to return; but the of proviſions. In one of theſe ſkirmiſhes, when the I: 7 
former refuted their arguments with others more Romans were ſuddenly attacked, the emperor, eager we 
67 agreeable to Julian's temper. A, to repulſe the enemy, haſtened to the field of battle attack 
lab waſte Having paſſed the Abora, Julian entered Aſſyria, without his armour, when he received a mortal wound the fe 
ria. 


in the famous temple of the moon, it is {aid he ſacri- 


which he found very populous, and abounding with 
all the neceſſaries of life ; but he laid it waſte far and 


phon, but began to march back along the banks of 


by a dart, which, through his arm and ſide, pierced 
lis very liver. Of this wound he died the ſame ow 


proviſion 


ſiaus. 
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nat- the 2610 of June 363, in the 324 year of his age, after 
— litan . reigned ſcarce 20 months from the time he be- 


r 

have abdicated the ſovereignty, had he not been pre · Conſtant]. 
vented by the importunities of his friends. He there - yr 5 ar 
fore diſpatched ſome troops againſt the uſurper ; but 


thete were gained over, and Procopius continued for 
ſome time to gain 
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hiſtory- came ſole maſter of the Roman empire. 
—— As Julian had declined naming any ſucceſſor, the 
choice of a new emperor devolved on the army. They 


ovian ound. It is probable he would 
riſed to unanimouſly choſe Jovian, a very able commander, finally have ſucceeded, had he not become ſo much 
he empire. whoſe father had lately reſigned the poſt of comes do- elated with his good fortune, that he grew tyranni- 
meſticorum, in order to lead a retired life. The va- cal and inſupportable to his own party. In conſe- 
jour and experience of Jovian, however, were not quence of this alteration in his diſpoſition, he was firſt 14 3 ny" 
ſufficient to extricate the Roman army from the diffi- abandoned by ſome of his principal officers; and ſoon . 3 7 
culties in which they had been plunged by the impru- after defeated in battle, taken priſoner, and put to death. 
dence of his predeceſſor. The famine raged in the camp death. E474 . 10 77 
to ſuch a degree, that not a ſingle man would have been This revolt produced a war betwixt Valens and the War with 
Concludes left alive, had not the Perſians unexpectedly ſent pro- Goths. The latter, having been ſolicited by Proco- the Gotbs. 
peace poſals of peace. Theſe were now received with the pius, had ſent 3000 men to his aſſiſtance. On hear- 
9 — utmoſt joy. A peace was concluded for 30 years; the ing the news of the uſurper's death, they marched 
eat, b terms of which were, that Jovian ſhould reſtore to back; but Valens detached againſt them a body of 
ſtreſſ the Perſians the five provinces which had been taken troops, who took them all priſoners notwithſtanding 


from them in the reign of Diocleſian, with ſeveral the vigorous reſiſtance they made. Athanaric, king 


caſtles, and the cities of Niſibis and Singara. After 
the concluſion of the treaty, Jovian purſued his march 
without moleſtation. When he arrived at Antioch, 
he revoked all the laws that had been made in the 
former reign again Chriſtianity and in fayour of pa- 
ganiſm. He eſpouſed alſo the cauſe of the orthodox 
Chriſtians againſt the Arians ; and recalled all thoſe 
who had been formerly baniſhed, particularly Athana- 
ſius, to whom he wrote a very obliging letter with 


of the Goths, expoſtulated on this proceeding with 
Valens; but that emperor proving obſtinate, both 
parties prepared for war. In 367 and 369, Valens 
ou great advantages over his enemies; and ob- 
iged them to ſue for peace, which was concluded up- 
on terms very advantageous to the Romans. The 
reſt of this reign contains nothing remarkable, except 
the cruelty with which Valens perſecuted the ortho- 
dox clergy. 


The latter ſent 8o of their number to Eighty or- 

him, in order to lay their complaints before him ; but thodox 

be, inſtead of giving them any relief, determined to clergy ec- 
| cleſiaſtics 

put them all to death, But the perſon who was or- ut 20 

dered to execute this ſentence, fearing leſt the pub- 1 

lic execution of ſo many eccleſiaſtics might raiſe diſ- 

turbances, ordered them all to be put on board a ſhip, 

pretending that the emperor had ordered them only 

to be ſent into baniſhment ; but when the veſſel was 

at ſome diſtance from land, the mariners ſet fire to it, 

and made their own eſcape in the boat. The ſhip was 

driven by a ſtrong wind into an harbour, where it 70 

was conſumed and all that were in it. A perſecution Magicians 

was alſo commenced againſt magicians, or thoſe who perſecuted. 


his own hand. It is generally believed alſo that Atha- 
naſius, at the deſire of Jovian, now compoſed the 
creed which ſtill goes by bis name, and is ſubſcribed 
by all the . biſhops in Europe. But this-emperor did 
not live to make any great alterations, or even to 
33 Vilit his capital as emperor ; for in his way to Con- 
death. ſtantinople he was found dead in his bed, on the 16th 
or 17th of February 364, after he had lived 33 years, 

14 and reigned ſeven months and 40 days. 
dentinian After the death of Jovian, Valentinian was choſen 
- me emperor. Immediately on his acceſſion the ſoldiers 
V. Mutinied, and with great clamour required him to 


booſes Va- 


s for his Chooſe a partner in the ſovereignty. Though he did 
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not inſtantly comply with their demand, yet in a few 


days he choſe his brother Valens for his partner; and, 
as the empire was threatened on all ſides with an in- 
valion of the barbarous nations, he thought proper to 
divide it. This famous partition was made at Mediana 
in Dacia ; when Valens had for his ſhare the whole of 
Aſia, Egypt, and Thrace ; and Valentinian all the 
Wet ; that is, Illyricum, Italy, Gaul, Spain, Britain, 
and Africa. | 


had books of magic in their cuſtody. This occaſioned 
the deſtruction of many innocent perſons ; for books 
of this kind were often conveyed into libraries un- 
known to the owners of them, and this was certainly 
followed by death and confiſcation of goods. Here- 
upon perſons of all ranks were ſeized with ſuch terror 
that they burnt their libraries, leſt books of magic ſhould 
have been ſecretly conveyed in amongſt the others. 
In 378, the Goths whom Valens had admitted into 
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4 _ After this partition, Valens returned to Conftanti- Thrace, advanced from that province to Macedon 

g nople, where the beginning of his reign was diſturbed and Theſſaly, where they committed- dreadful ra- 

t- by the revolt of Procopius, a relation of Julian. On vages. They afterwards blocked up the city of Con- 80 ; 
ty the death of that emperor, he had fled into Tanrica ſtantinople, plundered the ſuburbs, and at laſt totally Valens de- | 
d, Cherſoneſus for fear of Jovian; but not truſting the defeated and killed the emperor himſelf. The day af- feated and 

d, barbarians who inhabited that country, he returned in ter the battle, hearing that an immenſe treaſure was killed by 


diſpuiſe into the Roman. territories, where having 
gained over an eunuch of great wealth, by name Eu- 
genius, lately diſgraced by Valens, and ſome officers 
who commanded the troops ſent againſt the Goths, 


lodged in Adrianople, the barbarians laid ſiege to that the Goths. 


place: but being quite ſtrangers to the art of beſieging 
towns, they were repulſed with great ſlaughter ; up- 
on which they dropped that enterprize, and returned 


we * 7.1 he got himſelf proclaimed emperor. Art firſt he was before Conſtantinople. But here great numbers of 
and the Joined only by the loweſt of the people, but at length them were cut in pieces by the Saracens, whom Ma- 
ced Gao he was acknowledged by the whole city of Conſtanti- ria their queen had ſent to the aſſiſtance of the Ro- 
gut, nople. On the news of this revolt, Valens would mans; fo that they were obliged to abandon this de- 
the | | 13B 2 ſign 
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Conſtanti- ſign likewiſe, and retire from the neighbourhood of 
nopolitan that city. | 


hiſtory. 
81 
] Gratian 
takes Theo- 
doſius for 
his partner. 


82 
Miſerable 
Pate of the 
emp ire on 
his acce ſſi- 
on. 


83 


defeated b 
Theodo- 
us. 


The Goths Theodoſius, however, drawing t 


By the death of Valens, the empire once more fell 
into the hands of a ſingle perſon. This was Gratian, 
who had held the empire of the Weſt after the death of 
Valentinian. He repulſed many barbarous nations who 
threatened the empire at that time with diſſolution; 
but finding himſelf preſſed on all ſides, he ſoon reſolv- 
ed to take a colleague, in order to eaſe him of ſome 
part of the burden. Accordingly, on the 19 of Ja- 
nuary 379, he declared Theodoſius his partner in the 
empire, and committed to his care all the provinces 
which had been governed by Valens. 

Theodoſius is greatly extolled by the hiſtorians 

of thoſe ages on account of his extraordinary valour 
and piety; and for theſe qualifications has been 
honoured with the ſurname of the Great. From the 
many perſecuting laws, however, made in his time, 
it would ſeem that his piety was at leaſt very much 
miſguided ; and that if he was naturally of a humane 
and compaſſionate diſpoſition, ſuperſtition and paſſion 
had often totally obſcured it. He certainly was a 
man of great conduct and experience in war, and in- 
deed the preſent ſtate of the empire called for an ex- 
ertion of all his abilities. The provinces of Dacia, 
Thrace, and Illyricum, were already loſt ; the Goths, 
Taifali, Alans, and Hunns, were maſters of the great- 
eſt part of theſe provinces, and had ravaged and laid 
waſte the reſt. The Iberians, Armenians, and Per- 
ſians, were likewiſe up in arms, and ready to take ad- 
vantage of the diſtracted ſtate of the empire. The 
few ſoldiers, who had ſurvived the late defeat, kept 
within the ſtrong holds of Thrace, without daring ſo 
much as to look abroad, much leſs face the victorious 
enemy, who moved about the country in great bo- 
dies. But notwithſtanding this critical fituation, the 
hiſtorians of thoſe times give us no account of the 
tranſactions of the year 379. Many great battles in- 
deed are ſaid to have been fought, and as many vic- 
tories obtained by Theodofins ; but the accounts of 
theſe are ſo confuſed and contradictory, that no ſtreſs 
can be laid upon them. . 

In the month of February 380, Theodoſius was 
ſeized with a dangerous malady, ſo that Gratian found 
himſelf obliged to carry on the war alone. This em- 
peror, apprehending that the neighbouring barbarians 
might break into ſome of the provinces, concluded a 
peace with the Goths, which was confirmed by Theo- 


doſius on his recovery. The treaty was very advan- 


tageous to the barbarians ; but they, diſregarding all 
their engagements, no ſooner heard that Gratian had 
left Illyricum, than they paſſed the Danube, and 
breaking into Thrace and Pannonia, advanced as far 
as Macedon, deſtroying” all with fire and ſword. 
ether his forces, 


marched againit them; and, according to the molt re- 


ſpectable authorities, gained a complete victory; 
though Zoſimus relates, that he was utterly defeated. 
The following year, Athanaric, the moſt powerful 


of all the Gothic princes, being driven out by a faction 


at home, recurred to Theodoſius, by whom he was 
received with great tokens of friendſhip. The em- 
peror himſelf went out to meet him, and attended 
bim with his numerous retinue into the city. The 
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Gothic prince died the ſame year; and Theodoſius Conf, 
cauſed him to be buried after the Roman manner with — 


ſuch pomp and ſolemnity, that the Goths, who attend. biſtory. 
ed him in his flight, returned home with a reſolution 


never to moleſt the Romans any more. Nay, out of ar 
gratitude to the emperor, they took. upon them to ar 
guard the banks of the Danube, and prevent the em- th 
pire from being invaded on that fide. g * 
In 383, one Maximus revolted againſt Gratian in Gratza ſet 
Britain ; and m the end, having got the unhappy em- murdered thi 
peror into his power, cauſed him to be put to death, d Mac to 
and aſſumed the empire of the Welt himſelf, Gra- de 
tian had divided his dominions with his brother Va- tec 
lentinian, whom he allowed to reign in Italy and Weſt in 
2 reſerving the reſt to himſelf. Maximus the 
therefore, immediately after bis uſur pation, ſent de- ſole 
puties to Theodoſius, aſſuring him that he had no de- pel 
{ſigns on the dominions of Valentinian. As Theodoſius and 
at that time found bimſelf in danger from the barba- gan 
rians, he not only forbore to attack Maximus after ther 
this declaration, but even acknowledged him for his tian 
partner in the empire. It was not long, however, be- wh, 1 ple, 
fore the ambition of the uſurper prompted him to vades the 10 fe 
break his promiſe. In 387, he paſſed the Alps on a dominior then 
ſudden, and meeting with no oppoſition marched to % Vil by 1 
Milan where Valentinian uſually reſided. The young nam 
prince fled firſt ro Aquileia ; and from thence to Thef: fend 
ſalonica, to implore the protection of Theodoſius. how 
The latter, in anſwer to Valentinian's letter, inform- ted 1 
ed him, that he was not at all ſurpriſed at the pro- away 
greſs Maximus had made, becauſe the uſurper had ed al 
protected, and Valentinian had perſecuted, the ortho- pulle 
dox Chriſtians. At laſt he prevailed on the young ders 
prince to renounce the Arian hereſy which he had hi- that t 
therto maintained; after which Theodoſius promiſed ings t 
to afſiſt him with all the forces of the Eaſt. At firſt, ſhort 
however, he ſent meſſengers to Maximus, earneſtly left e 
exhorting bim to reſtore the provinces he had taken ved o 
from Valentinian, and content himſelf with Gaul, of thi 
Spain, and Britain. But the uſurper would hearken 8 the A 
to no terms. This very year he beſieged and took His ſus ged t 
Aquileia, Quaderna, Bononia, Mutina, Rhegium, Pla- orator 
centia, and many other cities in Italy, The following hip © 
year he was acknowledged in Rome, and in all the ſtatues 
provinces of Africa. Theodoſius therefore, finding a meltec 
war inevitable, ſpent the remaining months of this that t 
and the beginning of the following year in ren the have ſ 
neceſſary preparations. His army conſiſted chiefly of expoſe 
Goths, Hunns, Alans, and other barbarians, whom he to Con 
was glad to take into the ſervice in order to prevent 5 were 
their raiſing diſturbances on the frontiers. He defeat- Defend to be e 
ed Maximus in two battles, took him priſoner, and put 2 . _ 1 3 
him to death. The uſurper had left his ſon Victor, r "cache 
whom he created Auguſtus, in Gaul, to awe the in- g,, | Who, . 
habitants in his ablence. Againſt him the emperor b. On the 
diſpatched Arbogaſtes, who took him priſoner after one E 
having diſperſed the troops that attended him, and r uſurpez 
put him to death. The victory was uſed aſterwards the Pay 
by Theodoſius with great clemency and moderation. the tit] 


In 389, Theodoſius took a journey to Rome; and, The Arbog; 


according to Prudentius, at this time converted the _ CIT 
ſenate and people from idolatry to Chviſtianity. Tbe 0 and in 
next year was remarkable for the deſtruction of the d - pire o 
celebrated temple of Serapis in Alexandria ; which, all ; com 


according 
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. according to the deſcription of Ammianus Marcellinus, 
eo ſurpaſſed all others in the world, that of Jupiter Capi- 
- tolinus alone excepted. The reaſon of its being now 
deſtroyed Was as follows. Theophilus, biſhop of Alex- 
andria, having begged and obtained of the emperor 
an old temple, formerly conſecrated to Bacchus, but 
then ruined and forſaken, with a deſign to convert it 
into a church, the workmen found among the rubbiſh 
ſeveral obſcene figures, which the biſhop, to ridicule 
the ſuperſtition of the heathens, cauſed to be expoſed 
to public view. This provoked the Pagans to ſuch a 
degree that they flew to arms; and falling unexpec- 
tedly upon the Chriſtians, cut great numbers of them 
in pieces. The latter, however, ſoon took arms in 
their own defence ; and being ſupported by the few 
ſoldiers who were quartered in the city, began to re- 
pel ſorce by force. Thus a civil war was kindled, 
and no day paſſed without ſome encounter. The Pa- 
gans uſed to retire to the temple of Scrapis; and 
mence ſallying out unexpectedly ſeized on ſuch Chrit- 
 tians as they met, and, dragging them into the tem- 

ple, either forced them by the molt exquiſite torments 


85 
ſho in- 


ades the 10 lacrifice to their idol, or, if they refuſed, racked 
ominion them to death. As they ſoon expected to be attacked 
F Valent 


by the emperor's troops, they choſe a philoſopher, 
named Olympus, for their leader, with a deſign to de- 
fend themſelves to the laſt extremity. The emperor, 
however, would not ſuffer any puniſhment to be inflic- 
ted upon them for the lives of thoſe they. had taken 
away, but readily forgave them; however, he order- 
ed all the temples of Alexandria to be immediately 
pulled down, and commanded the biſhop to ſee his or- 
ders put in execution. The Pagans no ſooner heard 
that the emperor was acquainted with their proceed- 
ings than they abandoned the temple, winch was in a 
ſhort time deſtroyed by Theophilus ; nothing being 
left except the foundations, which could not be remo- 


nan. 


| 

ö 

N ved on account of the extraordinary weight and ſize 
5 of the ſtones. Not ſatisfied with the deſtruction of 
1 tie Alexandrian temples, the zealous biſhop -encoura- 
k His ſuc ged the people to pull down all the other temples, 
1 oratories, chapels, and places ſet apart for the wor- 
Z hip of the heathen gods throughout Egypt, and the 
* ſtatues of the gods themſelves to be either burnt or 
2 melted down. Of the innumerable ſtatues which at 
118 that time were to be ſound in Egypt, lie is ſaid to 
he have ſpared but one, viz. that of an ape, in order to 
of expoſe the Pagan religion to ridicule. On his return 
he to Conſtantinople, Theodoſius ordered ſuch temples as 


vere yet ſtanding to be thrown down, and the Arians 
do be every where driven out of the cities. 

a In 392, Valentinian, emperor of the Weſt, was 
' treacherouſly murdered by. Arbogaſtes his general; 


in- gu ho, though he might afterwards have eaſily ſeized 
ror x. on the ſovereignty himſelf, choſe to confer it upon 
ſter one Eugenius, and to reign in his name. This new 
and r ulurper, though a Chriftian, was greatly favoured by 
ards the Pagans, who were well appriſed that he only bore 
on. the title of emperor, while the whole power lodged in 
and, Ide Arbogaſtes, who pretended. to be greatly attached to 
| the? their religion. The aruſpices began to appear a-new, 
The 3d and informed him that he was deſtined to the em- 
the d PE of the whole world; that he would ſoon gain 
hich, ae * mplete victory over Theodoſius, who was as much 
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hated as Eugenius was beloved by the gods, c. But Conſlanti- 
though Eugenius ſeemed to favour the Pagans, yet in nopolitan 
the very beginning of his reign he wrote to St Am- 
broſe. The holy man did not anſwer his letter till 
he was preſſed by ſome friends to recommend them to 
the new prince ; and then he wrote to this infamous 
uſurper with all the reſpect due to an emperor. Soon 
aſter his acceſſion to the empire, Eugenius ſent depu- 
ties to Theodoſius; and they are ſaid to have been re- 
ceived by him in a very obliging manner. He did 


Not, however, intend to enter into any alliance with 


this uſurper, but immediately began his military pre- 
parations. In 394, he ſet out from Conſtantinople, 
and was at Adrianople on the 15th of June that year. 
He bent his march through Dacia, and the other pro- 
vinces between Thrace and the Julian Alps, with a 
deſign to force the paſſes of theſe mountains, and break 
into Italy before the army of Eugenius was in a con- 


dition to oppoſe him. On his arrival at the Alps, he 


found theſe paſſes guarded by Flavianus prefect of Italy, 

at the head of a conſiderable body of Roman troops. 

Theſe, were utterly defeated by Theodoſius, who 
thereupon croſſed the Alps and advanced into Italy. 

He was ſoon met by Euyenins; and a bloody battle 
enſued, without any deciſive advantage on either fide, 

The next day che emperor led his troops in perſon 

againſt the enemy, utterly defeated them, and took 99 
their camp. Engenius was taken priſoner by his own Rgyoenius 
men and brought to Theodoſius, who reproached him deſented, 
with the murder of Valentinian, with the calamities taken pri- 
he had brought on the empire by bis unjuſt uſur- _ 1 
pation, and with putting-his confidence in Hercules, * 
and not in the true God; for on his chief ſtandard he 

had. diſplayed the image of that fabulous hero. Euge- 

nius begged earneſtly for his life ; but while he lay pro- 

ſtrate at the emperor's feet, his own ſoldiers cut off 

his head, and carrying it about on the point of a ſpear, 

ſhewed it to thoſe in the camp, who had not yet ſubmit- 

ted to Theodoſius. At this they were all thunderſtruck ; 

but being informed that Theodoſius was ready to receive 


them into favour, they threw down their arms and ſub- 1 


9 
mitted. After this Arbogaſtes deſpairing of pardon fled Arbogaſtes 


to the mountains; but being informed that diligent ſearch lays vio- 


Was made for bim, he laid violent hands on himſelf. lent bande. 
His children, and thoſe of Eugenius, took ſanctuary in 


churches: but the emperor not only pardoned, but took 


the opportunity of converting them to Chriſtianity, re- 


ſtored to them their paternal eſtates, and raiſed them 

to conſiderable employments in the ſtate. Soon after 

this Theodoſius appointed his ſon Honorius emperor of 

the Welt, aſſigning him for his ſhare, Italy, Gaul, Spain, 92 
Africa, and welt Illyricum. The next year, as he pre- Theodoſius 
pared for his return to Conſtantinople, he was ſeized dies. 
with a dropſy, owing to the great fatigues he had un- 
dergone during the war. As ſoon as he perceived him- 

ſelf to be in danger, he made his will, by. which he be- 
queathed the empire of the Eaft to Arcadius, and con- 

firmed Honorius in the poſſeſſion of the Weſt. He like- 

wiſe confirmed the pardon which he had granted to all 

thoſe who had borne arms againſt him, and remitted a 


tribute which had proved very burdenſome to the peo- 


ple; and charged his two ſons to ſee theſe points of his 
will executed. He died at Milan on the 1775 of January. 
395, in the 161 of his reign, and 5019 of his age. 
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Conſtanti- From the time of Theodoſius to the time when the 
nopolitan Roman empire in the Weſt was totally deſtroyed by 
ie the Goths, we find but very little remarkable in the 
94 hiſtory of Conſtantinople. At this time the eaſterh 
| Empire u- empire was uſurped by Baſiliſcus, who had driven out 
| - — ” Zeno the lawful emperor ; being aſſiſted in his conſpi- 
' racy by the emprefs Verina his ſiſter. Zeno fled in- 
to Iſauria, whither he was purſued by Ius and Tre- 
. cones, two of the uſurper's generals; who having 
1 eaſily defeated the few troops he had with him, for- 
| 8 ced the unhappy prince to ſhut himſelf up in a caſtle, 
| which they immediately inveſted. But in a ſhort 
time Baſiliſcus having difobliged the people by his cru- 
elty, avarice, and other bad qualities, for which he was 
no leſs remarkable than his predeceflor had been, his 
generals joined with Zeno whom they reſtored to the 
| throne. After his reſtoration, Zeno having got Baſiliſ- 
| : cus into his power, confined him in a caſtle of Cappado- 
| 95 cla together with his wife Zenonides, where they both 
[| Ls ſtarved periſhed with hunger and cold. This happened in the 
= - to death. year 477, after Baſiliſcus had reigned about 20 months. 
gs 3 During the time of this uſurpation a dreadful fire hap- 
[| it Conſtan- pened at Conſtantinople, which conſumed great part 
| tinople, Of the city, with the library containing 120,000 vo- 
| lumes; among which were the works of Homer, 
written as is {aid on the great gut of a dragon 120 
feet long. TE 2:44 

The misfortunes which Zeno had undergone did 
not work any reformation upon him. He ſtill conti- 
nued the ſame vicious courſes which had given occa- 
ſion to the uſurpation of Baſiliſcus. Other confpira- 

cies were formed againſt him, but he had the 
fortune to eſcape them. He engaged in a war with 
the Oftrogoths, in which he proved unſucceſsful, and 
was obliged to yield the provinces of Lower Dacia 
and Mcolia to them. In a ſhort time, however, Theo- 
doric their king made an irraption into Thrace, and 
advanced within 15 miles of Conſtantinople, with a 
deſign to beſiege that capital: but the following year 
435, they retired in order'to attack Odoacer king of 
Italy; of which country Theodoric was proclaimed 
king in 493. The emperor Zeno died in the year 
97 491, in the 65th year of his age, and 17 of his reign. 
Decline of The Roman empire had now for a long time been 
the Roman gn the decline: the ancient valour and military diſci- 
het e. pline which had for ſuch a long time rendered the Ro- 
ing. mans ſuperior to other nations, had greatly degenera- 
ted; ſo that they were now by no means ſo powerful as 
formerly. The tumults and diſorders which had hap- 
pened in the empire from time to time by the many 
uſurpations, had contributed alſo to weaken it very 


much. But what proved of the greateſt detriment - 


was the allowing vaſt ſwarms of barbarians to ſettle 

in the different provinces, and to ſerve in the Roman 

empire in ſeparate and independent bodies. This had 

proved the immediate cauſe of the diſſolution of the 

weſtern empire; but as it affected the eaſtern parts 

leſs, the Conſtantinopolitan empire- continued for up- 

wards of 900 years after the weſtern one was totally 

diſſolved. The weak and imprudent adminiſtration of 

98 Zeno and Anaſtaſius who ſucceeded him, had reduced 

It revives the eaſtern empire '{till more; and it might poſſibly 
under Juſ- + a 3 | 

tin and juſ- have expired in a ſhort time after the weſtern one, 


tinian. had not the wiſe and vigorous conduct of Juſtin, and 
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gaged in a war with the Perſians, Who had all a 
been very formidable enemies to the Roman name, 


his partner Juſtinian, revived in ſome meaſure the an 
cient martial ſpirit which had originally raiſed the 
Roman empire to its higheſt pitch of grandeur. 10 

Juſtin aſcended the throne in 318. In 524 he en. 


mi 


Againſt them he employed the famous Belifarius ; bit 
of him we hear nothing remarkable till after the ac. 
ceſſion of Juſtinian. This prince was the nephew of 
Juſtin, and was by him taken as his partner in the em- 
pire in 527; and the ſame year [Juſtin died, in the 
77*> year of his age and: 91ů of his reign, Juſtinian 
being now ſole maſter of the empire, bent his whole 
force againſt the Perſians. The latter proved ſucceſſ. 
ful in the firſt engagement; but were ſoon after utterly 
defeated by Beliſarius on the frontiers of Perſia, and 
likewiſe by another general named Dorotheus in Ar. 
menia. The war continued with various ſucceſs du- jug; 
ring the firſt five years of Juſtinian's reign. In the wa 


fixth year a peace was concluded upon the following the! W. 
terms: 1. That the Roman emperor ſhould pay to - ln 
Coſrhoes the king of Perſia, rooo pounds weight of in 
gold. 2. That both princes ſhould reſtore the places we 
they had taken during the wars. 3. That the com- the 
mander of tlie Roman forces ſhould no longer reſide of 
at Daras on the Perſian frontiers, but at a place called Ca 
Couſtantina in Meſopotamia, as he had formerly done. ing 
4. That the Iberians, who had ſided with the Romans, abo 
ſhould be at liberty to return to their own country, or wit 
ſtay at Conſtantinople. This peace, concluded in 532, tre 
was ſtyled eternal ; but in the event proved of very rho 
Hort duration. plur 
About this time happened at Conſtantinople the Gr: nue. 
eateſt tumult mentioned in hiſtory. It began among wit] 
the different factions in the circus, but ended in an c. patc 
open rebellion. The multitude, highly diffatisfied with was 
the conduct of John the prefectus prætorio, and of Tre- Who 
bonianus then queſtor, forced Hypatius, nephew to the part 
emperor Anaſtaſius, to accept the empire, and pro- db indif 
claimed him with great ſolemnity in the forum. As conc 
the two above mentioned miniſters were greatly ab- ſum 
horred by the populace on account of their avarice, ſing 
Juſtinian immediately diſcharged them, hoping by wo 
that means to appeaſe the tumult : but this was fo far waſte 
from anſwering the *purpoſe, that the multitude only withe 
the more outrageous upon it; and moſt of the longs 
enators joining them, the emperor was ſo much alarm- mem 
ed, that he had thoughts of abandoning the city and empe 
making his eſcape by ſea. In this dilemma the em- the er 
preſs Theodora encouraged and perſuaded him rather bute, 
to part with his life than the kingdom; and he at laſt gainſt 
reſdlved to defend himſelf to the utmoſt; with the few armie: 
ſenators who had not yet abandoned him. In the forme. 


mean time the rebels having attempted in vain to 
force the gates of the palace, carried Hy patius in tri. 
umph to the circus ; where, while he was beholding 
the ſports from the imperial throne, amidſt the ſhouts 
and acclamations of the people, Beliſarius, who had 
been recalled from Perſia, entered the city with a 
corfliderable body of troops. Being then appriſed of 
the uſurpation of Hyparius, he marched ſtraight t0 the 
circus; fell ſword in hand upon the diſarmed muſt! 
tude ; and with the aſſiſtanee of a band of Herul, 
headed by Mundus governor of Illyricum, _ mw 
9 
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orders they were both beheaded, and their bodies caſt 
into the ſea. Their eſtates were confiſcated, and/like- 
wiſe the eſtates of ſuch ſenators as had joined with 
them; but the emperor cauled great part of their 
}ands and effects to be afterwards reſtored, together 
with their honours and dignities, to their children. 
Juſtinian having now no other enemy to contend 
with, turned his arms againſt the Vandals in Africa, 
and the Goths in Italy ; both which provinces he re- 
covered out of the hands of the barbarians *. . But be- 
fore his general Baliſarius had time to eſtabliſh fully 
the Roman power in Italy, he was recalled in order 
to carry on the war againſt Coſrhoes king of Per- 
ſia, who, in defiance of the treaty formerly concluded 


in 540, entered the Roman dominions at the head of 


a powerful army. The ſame year, however, a peace 
was concluded between the-two. nations upon the fol- 
lowing conditions: 1. That the Romans ſhould, with- 
in two months, pay to the Perſian king 5000 pounds 
weight of gold, and an annual penſion of 500. 2. That 
the Perſians ſhould relinquiſh all claim to the fortreſs 
of Daras, and maintain a body of troops to guard the 
Caſpian gates, and prevent the barbarians from break- 
ing into the empire. 3. That upon payment of the 
above mentioned ſum, Coſrhoes ſhould immediat 

withdraw his troops from the Roman dominions. The 
treaty being ſigned, and the ſtipulated ſum paid, Coſ- 
rhoes began to march back again; but by the way 
plundered ſeveral cities as if the war had ſtill conti- 
nued, Hereupon Juſtinian reſolved to purſue the war 
with the utmoſt vigour ; and for that purpoſe dif- 
patched Beliſarius into the Eaſt. But ſoon after, he 
was obliged to recal him in order to oppoſe the Goths 
who had gained great advantages in Italy after his de- 
parture. The Perſian war was then carried on with 


indifferent ſucceſs till the year 558, when a peace was 


concluded upon the emperor again paying an immenſe 
tum to the enemy. The ſame year the Hunns, paſ- 
ling the Danube in the depth of winter, marched in 
wo bodies directly for. Conſtantinople; and laying 
waſte the countries through which they paſſed; came, 
without meeting the leaſt oppoſition, within 150 fur- 
longs of the city. But Beliſarius marching out againſt 
them with an handful of men, put them to flight; the 
emperor, however, to prevent them from invading 
the empire anew, agreed to pay them an annual tri- 
bute, upon their promiſing to defend the empire a- 
gait all other barbarians, and to ſerve in the Roman 
umies when required. This was the laſt exploit per- 


formed by Beliſarius, who on his return to Conſtanti- 


nople was diſgraced, ſtripped of all his employments, 


and confined to his houſe, on pretence of a conſpiracy 
* 3gainſt the emperor *. In the year 565 a real con- 


ipiracy was formed againſt Juſtinian, which he happily 
elcaped, and the . were executed; but the 
emperor did not long ſurvive it, being carried off by 
a natural death in 566, in the 39th year of his reign. 
During the reign of Juſtinian, the majeſty of the 
man empire ſeemed to revive. He recovered the 
Provinces of Italy and Africa out of the hands of the 
tbarians, by whom they had been held for a num- 
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;. 20,000 of them in pieces. Hypatius the uſurper, and 
— Pompeius another of the nephews of Anaſtaſius, were 
g taken priſoners and carried to the emperor, by whole 
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ber of years; but after his death they were ſoon Joſt, conftanti. 

and the empire tended faſt to diſſolution. In 569 nopolitan 

Italy was conquered by the Lombards, who held it for __ difory.. 

the ſpace of 200 years. Some amends, however, 103 

was made for this loſs by the acquiſition of Per/ar- Decline of 

menia; the inhabitants of which, being perſecuted by = wy 3, 

the Perſians on account of rhe Chriſtian religion which 8 4 

they profeſſed, revolted to the Romans. This pro- 

duced a war between the two nations, who conti- 

nued to weaken each other, till at laſt the Perſian mo- 

narchy was utterly overthrown, and that of the Ro- 

mans greatly reduced by the SaracensF. Theſe new Þ See Ara- 

enemies attacked the Romans in the year 632, and?“ 

purſued their conqueſts with incredible rapidity. In 

the {pace of four years they reduced the provinces of 

Egypt, Syria, and Paleſtine. In 648 they were alſo 

maſters of Meſopotamia, Phœnicia, Africa, Cyprus, A- 

radus, and Rhodes ; and having defeated the Roman 

fleet, commanded by the emperor Conitans in perſon, 

they concluded a peace on condition of keeping the 

vaſt extent of territory they had ſeized, and paying 

for it 1000 nummi a-year. | 104 

An expedition againſt the Lombards was about this Unſucceſ. 

time nndertaken, but with very little ſucceſs, a body ful expedi- 

of 20,000 Romans being almoſt entirely cut off by one — 6Dc—qg 

of the Lombard — In 671 the Saracens rava- pards. 

ged {everal provinces, made a deſcent in Sicily, took 

and plundered rhe city of Syracuſe, and over-ran the 

whole iſland, deſtroying every thing with fire and 

ſword. In like manner they laid waſte Cilicia ; and 

having paſſed the winter at Smyrna, they entered 93 

Thrace in the winter of the year 672, and laid ſiege Conſtanti- 

to Conſtantinople itſelf. Here, however, they were nople be- 

repulſed with great loſs: but next ſpring they renew - ſieged by 

ed their attempt, in which they met With the ſame he Sara- 

bad ſucceſs ; many of their ſhips being burnt by the = 

ſea ire, as it was called, becauſe it burnt. under Wa- 

ter ; and in their return home their fleet was wreck- 

ed off the Scyllean promontory. Art laſt a peace 

was concluded for 30 years, on condition that the 

Saracens ſhould retain all the provinces they had ſei- 

zed; and that they ſhould pay to the emperor and 

his ſucceſſors 3000 pounds weight of gold, 50 ſlaves, 

and as many choice horſes. 106 
This peace was ſcarce concluded, when the empire Empire in- 

was invaded by a new enemy, who proved very vaded by 

troubleſome for a long time. Theſe were the Bulga- the Bulga- 

rians; who breaking into Thrace, defeated the Roman 8 

army ſent againſt them, and ravaged the country far 

and wide. Fhe emperor conſented to pay them an 

annual penſion, rather than continue a doubtful war; 

and allowed them to ſettle in Lower Mafia, which 

from them was afterwards called Bu/garia. In 687, 

they were attacked by Juftinian II. who entered 

their country without provocation, or regarding the 

treaties formerly concluded with them. But they fal- 

ling ſuddenly upon him, drove him out of their coun- 

try, and obliged him to reſtore the towns and captives 

he had taken. In 697, this emperor was depoſed ; 

and in his exile fled to Trebelis king of the Bulga- 

rians, by whom he was kindly entertained, and by 

whoſe means he was reſtored to his throne ; but ſoon 

forgetting this favour, he inyaded the country of the 

Bulgarians, with a deſign to wreſt from them thoſe 


provinces 


: 
| 
; 
| 
| 
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Conſtanti- provinces which he had yielded to them. He was at- 
nopolitan tended in this expedition by no better ſucceſs than his 
3 2 ingratitude deſerved, his army being utterly defeated, 
and he himſelf obliged to make his eſcape in a light 
veſſel to Conſtantinople. The Bulgarians continued 
their inroads and ravages at different tines, generally 
defeating the Romans who ventured to oppole them, 
till the year 800, the ſeventh of the reign of Nicepho- 
rus, when they ſurpriſed the city of Sardica in Meœſia, 
and put the whole garriſon conliſting of 6000 men to 
the word. The emperor marched againſt them with 
a conſiderable army : but the enemy retired at his ap- 
1 proach; and he, inſtead of purſuing them, returned to 
Their coun- Conſtantinople, Two years after, he entered Bulga- 
try cruelly ria at the head of a powerful army, deſtroying every 
—— by thing with fire and word. The king offered to con- 
N * clude a peace with him upon honourable terms; but 
Nicephorus, rejecting his propoſals, continued. to waſte 

the country, deſtroying the cities, and putting all the 
inhabitants, without diſtinction of ſex or age, to the 

ſword. The king was ſo much affected with theſe 

cruelties which were exerciſed on his ſubjects, that he 

ſent a ſecond embaſly to Nicephorus, oftering to con- 

clude a peace with him upon any terms, provided he 

would quit his country. But Nicephorus diſmiſſing the 
ambaſſadors with ſcorn, the Bulgarian monarch attacked 

199 Unexpectedly the Roman camp, forced it, and cut off al- 
Who is cut Muſt the whole army, with the emperor himſelf, and a 
off with his great number of patricians. His ſucceſſor Michael like- 

whole ar- wiſe engaged in a war with the Bulgarians; but bein 

TY utterly defeated, he was ſo grieved that he reſigned the 
empire. After this the Bulgarians continued to be very 

119 formidable enemies to the empire, till the year 979, 
Their coun- when they were attacked by Balilius Il. The Bulga- 
try invaded rians were at that time governed by a king named 
4 _— Samuel; who having ravaged the Roman rerritories 
as was the common practice of his nation, Baſilius ſent 

againſt him one Nicephorus Uranus at the head of a 

powerful army. Uranus, leaving his baggage at La- 

riſſa, reached by long marches the Sperchius, and 
encamped with his whole army over againſt the ene- 

my, who lay on the oppolite bank. As the river 

was greatly ſwelled with the heavy rains that had 

lately fallen, Samuel, not imagining the Romans would 

attempt to pals it, ſuffered his troops to roam in large 

parties about the country in queſt of booty. But Ura- 

nus having at 1 found out a place Where the river 

was fordable, paſſed it in the dead of the night with- 

out being perceived. He then fell upon the Bulgari- 

ans who were left in the camp, and lay for the moſt 

part aſleep; cut great numbers of them in pieces; took 

a great number of priſoners, with all their baggage ; 

and made himſelf maſter of their camp. Samuel 

and his ſon were dangerouſly wounded ; and would 

have been taken, had they not all that day conceal- 

ed themſelves among the dead, The next night 

they ſtole away to the mountains of Atolia, and from 

thence made their eſcape into Bulgaria. The follow- 
ing year the emperor entered Bulgaria at the head of 

a numerous and well-diſciplined army ; defeated Sa- 

muel in a pitched battle, and took ſeveral ſtrong cities. 

The emperor hiraſe}f, however, at laſt, narrowly eſca- 

ped being cut off, wi. his whole army; being unex- 

pectedly attacked Ig the Bulgarians in a narrow pals. 
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by way of donative. 
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From this danger he was relieved by the ary; 
Nicephorus Xighias, governor of ee try . Po. | 
conſiderable body of troops; WhO falling upon go * — 
enemies rear, put them to flight. Baſilius purſued _. . 
them cloſe; and having taken an incredible number of Hir = 
captives, cauſed their eyes to be pulled out, leavin = "ub, - Mn 
every hundred a guide with one eye, that he al eity. : _ 
conduct them to Samuel. This ſhocking ſpectacle © leſs 
peClacle ſo ſo t 
affected the unhappy king, that he fell into a dee . 
{woon, and died two days after. The Roman die. ay” 
ror purſued his conqueſts, and in. the ſpace 'of two rr 
years made himſelf maſter of moſt of the enemies 1 
{trong holds. He defeated alſo the ſucceſlor of Sa. * ors 
muel in ſeveral engagements; and having at laſt luft 
killed him in battle, the Bulgarians ſubmitted them- The 1323 
ſelves without reſerve. The vaſt treaſures of their t pp ut of ary | 
princes were by Baſilius diſtributed among his ſoldiers ed. —_ 
e. Soon after, the widow of the tled 
late king, with her fix daughters and three of her the 
ſons, ſurrendered themſelves to the Roman emperor oa 
by whom they were received with the utmoſt civility to 
and reſpect, This obliging behaviour encouraged the . 0 
three other ſons of che late king, and moſt of the N 
princes of the blood, who had taken ſhelter in the Bab 
mountains, to ſubmit, and throw themſelves on the the T 
emperor's mercy. | Tg mand 
Ibatzes, however, a perſon nearly allied to the Ibaus By the 
royal family, who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in a very lone! bot w 
eminent manner during the whole courſe of the war, 0. refuſe 
retuſed to ſubmit, and fled to a ſteep and craggy moun- withot 
tain, with a deſign to defend himſelf there to the laſt ing the 
extremity. Baſilius endeavoured to cauſe him ſubmit to mal 
by fair means, but he-equally deſpiſed both threats and | Apaint 
promiſes, At laſt Euſtathius Daphnomelus, whom Hei army 
Baſilius had lately appointed governor of Achridus, 7b night 
the chief city of Bulgaria, undertook to ſecure him by * — 
a moſt deſperate and improbable ſcheme. Without parts; 
communicating his deſign to any, he repaired, with at the 
two perſons in whom he could confide, to the moun- marche 
tain on which Ibatzes had fortified himſelf. He hoped his hor 
to paſs undiſcovered among the many ſtrangers who led by 
flocked thither to celebrate the approaching feaſt of arms,: 
the Virgin Mary, for whom Ibatzes had a particular Afte 
veneration. - In this he found himſelf miſtaken; for the ſult 
he was known by. the guards, .and carried before the nexed | 
prince. To him he pretended to have ſomething of phew, x 
importance to communicate ; but as ſoon as Ibatzes them hi 
had retired with him into a remote place, Daphnome- Roy Throug 
los threw himſelf ſuddenly upon him, and with the aſ- phen tf 
ſiſtance of the two men whom he had brought with was ob] 
him, pulled out both his eyes, and got ſafe to an aban- man art 
doned caſtle on the top of the hill. Here they were lümſelf 
immediately ſurrounded by the troops of Ibatzes; but reached 
Daphnomelus exhorting them now to ſubmit to the for a ſla 
emperor, by whom he aſſured them they would be he excy 
well received, they congratulated Daphnomelus on his by the / 
ſucceſs, and ſuffered him to conduct the unhappy With his 
Ibatzes a priſoner to Baſilius. The emperor was 0 Mying 
leſs ſurpriſed than pleaſed at the ſucceſs of this ſaid mig 
attempt; and rewaftded Daphnomelus with the go. none by] 
vernment of Dyrrhachium, and all the rich moveables Tangro 
of his priſoner. After this, having accompliſhed the ed apaj 
entire reduction of Bulgaria, he returned to Conſtan- army. 
tinople with an incredible number of captives; _ ſucceſs 
Ve 
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. he was received by the ſenate and people with all 
Pu poflible demonſtrations of joy. ; 
ry. All this time, the Saracens had at intervals inva- 
Jed the Roman dominions, and even attempted to 
make themſelves maſters of Conſtantinople. Their 
internal diviſions, however, rendered them now much 
leſs formidable enemies than they had formerly been; 
ſo that ſome provinces \were even recovered for a 
time out of their hands; though the weak and dil- 
tracted ſtate of the empire rendered it impoſſible to 
preſerve ſuch conqueſts. But in 104r, the empire 
was invaded by an enemy, not very powerful at that 
time indeed, but who by degrees gathered ſtrength 
ſufficient to overthrow both the Roman and Saracen 
empires. Theſe were the Turks; who having quit- 
ted their ancient habitations in the neighbourhood of 
mount Caucaſus, and paſſed the Caſpian ſtreights, ſet- 
ted in Armenia Major, about the year 844. There 
they continued an unknown and deſpicable people, till 
the inteſtine wars of the Saracens' gave them an op- 
portunity of aggrandizing themſelves. About the year 
1030, Mohammed the fon of Sambrac! ſultan of Per- 
ſia, not finding himſelf a match for Piſaris ſultan of 
Babylon, with whom he was at war, had recourſe to 
the Turks, who ſent him 3000 men under the com- 
mand of one Tangrolipix a leading man among them. 
By their aſſiſtance Mohammed defeated his adverſary ; 
but when the Turks defired leave to return home, he 
refuſed to part with them. Upon this they withdrew 
without his conſent to a neighbouring defart ; and be- 
ing there joined by ſeveral diſcontented Perſians, began 
to make frequent inroads into the ſultan's territories. 
Againſt them Mohammed immediately diſpatched an 
army of 20,000 men ; who, —_ ſurpriſed in the 
night, were utterly defeated by Tangrolipix. The 
fame of this victory drew multitudes to him from all 
parts; fo that in a ſhort time Tangrolipix ſaw himſelf 
at the head of 50,000 men. Upon this Mohammed 
marched againſt them in perſon, but was thrown fronr 
his horſe in the beginning of the engagement and kil- 
led by the fall ; upon which his men threw down their 
arms, and ſubmitted to Tangrolipix. 
After this victory the Turkiſh general made war upon 
the ſultan of Babylon; whom he at length flew, and an- 
nexed his dominions to his own. He then ſent his ne- 


- them he was defeated, and forced to fly towards Media, 
” Through this province he was denied a paſſage by Ste- 

phen the Roman governor upon which Cutlu-Moſes 
was obliged to force a paſſage by encountering the Ro- 
man army. Theſe he put to flight, took the governor 
limſelf priſoner, and without any further oppoſition 
reached the confines of Perſia, where he fold Stephen 
for a flave. Returning from thence to Tangrolipix, 
he exculed, in the beſt manner he could, his defeat 
by the Arabians ; but at the ſame time acquainted him 
with his victory over the Romans in Media, encou- 
ug him to invade that fertile country, which he 
aid might be eaſily conquered, as it was inhabited by 
none but women, meaning the Romans. At that time 
k angrolipix did not hearken to his advice, but march- 
0 againſt the Arabians at the head of a numerous 

my. He was, however, attended with no better 


ſucceſs than his nephew had been ; and therefore be- 
Vol. Ill, 
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paew, named Cut lu- Maos, againſt the Arabians; but by | 
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gan to refle&t on what he had told him. Soon after Conſtanti- 
he ſent Aſan his brother's ſon with an army of 20,000 nopolitan 


men to reduce Media. Purſuant to his orders the 
young prince entered that country, and committed 118 
every where dreadful ravages ; but being in the end A Turkiſh 
drawn into an ambuſh by the Roman generals, he MY en. 

: , My" tirely cut 
was cut off with his whole army. Tangrolipix, noway off, 


diſcouraged by this misfortune, ſent a new army into 119 


Media near 100,000 ſtrong ; who after having rava- They again 


ged the country without oppoſition, laid ſiege to Artza invade the 
a place of great trade, and therefore reckoned the empire. 
moſt wealthy in thoſe parts. Not being able to re- 

duce it by any other means, they ſet it on fire; and thus 

in a ſhort time it was utterly deſtroyed: the buildings 

* L to aſhes, and 150,000 of the inhabitants 
periſhing either by the flames or the ſword. After 

this Abraham Halim, half-brother to Tangrolipix, 

hearing that the Romans, reinforced with a body of 

troops under the command of Liparites governor of 

Iberia, had taken the field, marched againſt them, and 125 
offered them battle ; which they not declining, the two An obſti- 
armies engaged with incredible fury. The victory nate en- 


continued long doubtful ; but at length inclined to the gagement.. 


Romans; who nevertheleſs did not think proper to 
purſue the fugitives, as their general Liparites was 
taken priſoner. The emperor, greatly concerned for 
the captivity of Liparites, diſpatched ambaſſadors with 
rich preſents, and a large m of money to redeem 
him, and at the ſame time to conclude an alliance with 
Tangrolipix. The ſultan received the preſents; but 
generouſly returned them together with the money to 
Liparites, whom he ſet at liberty without any ranſom ; 
only requiring him, at his departure, never more to 
bear arms againſt the Turks. Not long after, Tan- 
grolipix ſent a perſon of great authority among the 
Turks, with the character of ambaſſador, to Conſtan- 
tinople ; who having arrogantly exhorted the empe- 
ror to ſubmit to his maſter, and acknowledge himſelf 
his tributary, was ignominiouſly driven out of the city. 
Tangrolipix, highly affronted at the reception his am- 
baſſador had met with, entered Iberia while the em- 
peror Conſtantine Monomachus was engaged in a 
war with the Patzinacæ, a Scythian nation. Having 121 


ravaged that country, he returned from thence to The Turks 


Media; and laid ſiege to Mantzichierta, a place de- beſiege 


fended by a numerous garriſon, and fortifled with a Mantzichi- 


triple wall and deep ditches. However, as it was 
ſituated in an open plain country, he hoped to be ma- 

ſter of it in a ſhort time. But finding the beſieged 
determined to defend themſelves to the laſt extremity, 

he reſolved to raiſe the ſiege, after he had continued 

it 30 days. One of his officers, however, named A.- 

can, prevailed on him to continue it but one day long- 

er, and to commit the management of the attacks to 

him. This being granted, Alcan diſpoſed his men 

with ſuch ſkill, and ſo encouraged them by his ex- 
ample, that, notwithſtanding the vigorous oppoſition 

they met with, the place would have probably been 
taken, had not Alcan been flain'as he was mountin 

the wall. The beſieged, knowing him by the rich- 

neſs of his armour, drew him by hair into the ci- 

ty, and cutting off his head threw it over the wall 122 
among the enemy ; which ſo diſheartened them, that The ſiege 
they gave over the affault and retired. The next raiſed. 
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hiſtory. 
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Conſtanti- ſpring Tangrolipix returned, and ravaged Iberia with 
nopolitan the utmoſt cruelty, ſparing neither ſex nor age. But 
tuſtory- on the approach of the Rome army he retired to 
Tauris, leaving 30,000 men behind him to infeſt the 

frontiers of the empire. This they did with great 

ſucceſs, the borders being through the avarice of 
Monomachus unguarded. Till the time of this em- 


peror, the provinces bordering on the countries of the. 


barbarians had maintained, at their own charge, forces 

to defend them ; and were on that account exempted 

from paying tribute: but as Monomachus exacted from 

them the ſame ſums that Were paid by others, they 

were no longer in a condition to defend themſelves. 

In 1063 died the emperor Conſtantine Ducas, ha- 

ving left the empire to his three ſons, Michael, An- 

123 Odronicus, and Conſtantine : but as they were all 
The em- very young, he appointed the empreſs Eudocia regent 
preſs Zudo- during their minority, after having required of her 
= 1 an oath never to marry ; which oath was with great 
that ha wit} ſolemnity lodged in the hands of the patriarch. He 
likewiſe obliged the ſenators ſolemnly to ſwear that 
they would acknowledge none for their ſovereign but 
his three ſons. No ſooner, however, was he dead, 
than the Turks, hearing that the empire was go- 
verned by a woman, broke into Meſopotamia, Cili- 
cia, and Cappadocia, deſtroying all with fire and 
ſword. The empreſs was no way in a condition to 
oppoſe them, the greater part of the army having 
been diſbanded in her huſband's life-time, and the 
troops that were ſtill on foot being undiſciplined, and 
altogether unfit for ſervice. The concern which this 
ve the empreſs, was aggravated by the ſeditious 
ſpeeches of a diſcontented party at home, who re- 
peated, on all occaſions, that the preſent ſtate of af- 
tairs required a man of courage and addreſs at the 
helm, inſtead of a weak and helpleſs woman ; and as 
they imagined the empreſs would never think of mar- 
rying, in conſequence of the oath ſhe had taken, they 
hoped by theſe ſpeeches to induce the people to re- 
volt, and chuſe a new emperor. This Eudocia was 
aware of; and therefore determined to prevent the 
evils that threatened herſclf and her family, by mar- 
rying ſome perſon of merit who was capable of de- 
feating her enemies both at home and abroad, At 
this time one Romanus Diogenes, a perſon of a moſt 
beautiful aſpeR, extraordinary parts, and illuſtrious 
birth, being accuſed of aſpiring to the empire, tried 
and * was brought forth to receive ſentence 
of death. But the empreſs, touched with compaſſion 
at his appearance, gently upbraided him with his am- 
bition, ſet him at liberty, and ſoon after appointed 
him commander in chief of all her forces. In this 
ſtation he acquitted himſelf ſo well, that the empreſs 
reſolved to marry him if ſhe could but recover the 
writing in which her oath was contained out of the 
bands of the patriarch. In order to this ſhe applied 
to a favourite eunuch ; who going to the patriarch 
told him, that the empreſs was ſo taken with his ne- 
phew named Bardas, that ſhe was determined to mar- 
ry and raiſe him tothe empire, provided the patri- 
arch abſolved her from the oath ſhe had taken, and 
convinced the ſenate of the lawfulneſs of her marriage. 
The patriarch, dazzled with the proſpect of his ne- 
phew's promotion, readily undertook to perform both, 


never mar- 


TY. 
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ing convinced by the appearance of the royal * 
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He firſt obtained the conſent of the ſenate by re 
ſenting to them the dangerous ſtate of the — 2 
and exclaiming againſt. the raſh oath which the] % tk 
louly of the late emperor had extorted from the = 
preſs. He then publicly diſcharged her from it; 7c. 
ſtored the writing to her; and exhorted her to ry 
ſome deſerving perſon, who being entruſted with an 
abſolute authority, might be capable of defending the 
empire. The emprels, thus diſcharged from her bath, 4 I2 
married a few days after, Romanus Diogenes ; who — 
was thereupon proclaimed emperor, to the great dif. 1.8 f 
appointment of the patriarch. | nes, 
As the new emperor was a man of great activit 
and experience in war, he no fooner ſaw himſelf 
veſted with the ſovereign power, than he took upon 
him the command of the army, and paſſed over into x. , 
Aſia with the few forces he could aſſemble, recruiting nes. | 
and inuring them on his march to military diſcipline, Ala 
which had been utterly neglected in the preceding 
reigns. On his arrival in this continent, he was in- 
formed that the Turks had ſurpriſed and plundered 
the city of Neocæ ſarea, and were retiring with their | 
booty. On this news he haſtened after them at the He d 
head of a choſen body of light-armed troops, and the 
came up with them on the third day. As the Turks 
were marching in diſorder, without the leaſt appre- 
henſion of an enemy, Romanus cut great numbers of 
them in pieces, and eaſily recovered the booty; after 
which he purſued his march to Aleppo, which he re- 
took from them, together with Hierapolis, where he 
built a ſtrong caſtle, | 
As he was returning, to join the forces he had left G;x 
behind him, he was met by a numerous body of cond 
Turks, who attempted to cut off his retreat. At h. 
firſt! he pretended to decline an engagement through 
fear; but attacked them afterwards. with ſuch vigour 
when they leaſt expected it, that he put them to flight 
at the firit onſet, and might, have gained a complete 
victory had he thought proper to purſue them. After 
this, ſeveral towns ſubmitted to him ; but the ſeaſon 
being now far ſpent, the emperor returned to Con. 
ſtantinople. The following year he paſſed over into 
Aſia early in the ſpring ; and being informed that the 
Turks had ſacked the, rich city of Iconium, beſides 
gaining other conſiderable advantages, he marched in 
perſon againſt them. But the Turks, not thinking it The 
adviſeabſe to wait his coming, retired in great haſte, az 
The Armenians, however, encouraged by the aps feat 
proach of the emperor's army, fell upon the enemy 
in the plains of Tarſus, put them to flight, and ſtrip- 
ped them both of their: baggage and the booty they 
had taken, The ſpring following the emperor once 
more entered Aſia, at the head of a conſiderable arm 
which be had raiſed, and with incredible pains diſc- 
plined during the winter. When the two armies 
drew near to each other, Axan, the Turkiſh Sultan, 
and fon of the famous Tangrolipix, ſent propoſals lo 
Romanus for a laſting and honourable peace. Thele 
were imprudently rejected, and a deſperate engage |, 
ment enſued, when, in ſpite of the utmoſt efforts 17 
the emperor, his army was routed, and he himſel ge 
wounded and taken priſoner. When this news wasn 
brought to Axan, he could ſcarcely believe it; but be. 
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in his preſence, he tenderly embraced him, and ad- 


8 4 * | * © [4 * 
3 dreſſed him in an aſſectionate manner: ** Grieve not, 


(aid he, moſt noble emperor, at your misfortune ; for 


1 


ſuch is the chance of war, ſometimes overwhelming 
one, and ſomerimes another: you ſhall have no occa- 
ſion to complain of your captivity ; for I will not uſe 

ou as my priſoner, but as an emperor.“ The Turk 
was as good as his word. He lodged the emperor in 
a royal pavilion; aſſigned him attendants, with an 
equipage ſuitable to his quality 5 and diſcharged ſuch 
priſoners as he deſired. After he had for ſome days 
entertained his royal captive with extraordinary mag- 
nificence, a perpetual peace was concluded betwixt 
them, and the emperor diſmiſſed. with the greateſt 
marks of honour imaginable, He then ſet out with 
the Turkiſh ambaſſador for Conſtantinople, where the 

ace was to be ratified ; but by the way he was in- 
formed that Eudocia had been driven from the throne 


ade- by John the brother of Conſtantine Ducas, and Pſellus 


leading man in the ſenate, who had confined her to 


n 2 monaſtery, and proclaimed. her eldeſt ſon, Michael 


urks 


IN. 


Ducas, emperor. On this intelligence, Romanus re- 
tired to a ſtrong caſtle near Theodoſiopolis, where he 
hoped in a ſhort time to be joined by great numbers of 
his friends and adherents. But in the mean time 
John, who had taken upon him to act as guardian to 
the young prince, diſpatched Andronicus with a conſi- 
derable army againſt him. Andronicus having eaſily 
defeated the ſmall army which Romanus had with 
him, obliged him to fly to Adana a city in Cilicia, 
where he was cloſely beſieged, and at laſt obliged to 
ſurrender. Andronicus carried his priſoner into Phry- 
gia, where he fell dangerouſly ill, being, as was ſu- 
(pected, ſecretly poiſoned. But the poiſon being too 
ſlow in its operation, John ordered his eyes to be put 
out; which was done with ſuch cruelty that he died 
ſoon after, in the year 1067, having reigned. three 
years and eight months. | | 

Axan was no ſooner informed of the tragical end of 
his friend and ally, than he reſolved to invade the 
empire anew ; and that not with a deſign only to plun- 
der as formerly, but to conquer, and keep what he 
had once conquered. The emperor diſpatched againſt 
lim Iſaac Comnenus, with a conſiderable army; but 
he was utterly defeated and taken priſoner by Axan. 
Another army was quickly ſent off under the com- 
mand of John Ducas the emperor's uncle. He gained 
at firſt ſome advantages, and would probably have 
put a ſtop to their conqueſts, had not one Ra/z/ius, or 
Urſclius, revolted with the troops he had under his 
command, cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed, emperor, 
and reduced ſeveral cities in Phrygia and Cappadocia. 
Againſt him John marched with all his forces, and ſuf- 
tering the Turks in the mean time to purſue their con- 
queſts; but coming to an engagement with the rebels, 
lis army was entirely defeated, and himſelf taken pri- 
mer. Notwithſtanding this victory, Ruſelius was fo 
much alarmed at the progreſs of the Turks, that he not 
Mly releaſed his priſoner, but joined with him againſt 
the common enemy, by whom they were both defeat- 
ed and taken priſoners. Axan, however, was for ſome 
me prevented from purſuing his conqueſts by Cutlu- 
loſes, nephew to the late Tangrolipix. He had re- 
Volted againſt his uncle ; but being defeated by him in 


a pitched battle, had taken refuge in Arabia, whence conſtanti- 
he now returned at the head of a conſiderable army, nopolitan 
in order to diſpute the ſovereignty with Axan. But _biſtory. 
while the two armies were preparing to engage, the | 
kalif of Babylon, who was ſtill looked upon as the ſuc- 
ceſſor of the great prophet, interpoſed his authority. 
He repreſented the dangers of their inteſtine diſſen- 
ſions; and by his mediation, an agreement was at laſt 
concluded, on condition that Axan ſhould enjoy undiſ- 
turbed the monarchy lately left him by his father, and 
Cutlu-Moſes ſhould poſſeſs ſuch provinces of the Ro- 
man empire as he or his ſons ſhould in proceſs of 
time conquer, ; 
After this agreement, both the Turkiſh princes 
turned their forces againſt the empire ; and before the 
year 1077, made themſelves maſters of all Media, They con- 
Lycaonia, Cappadocia and Bithynia, fixing the capital quer ſeve- 
city of their empire at Nice in the latter province. ral pro- 
During all this time, the emperors of Conſtantinople, es 
as well as their ſubjects, ſeemed to be in a manner 
inſatuated, No notice was taken of the great pro- 
greſs made by theſe barbarians. The generals were 
ambitious only of ſeizing the tottering empire, which 
ſeemed ready to fall a prey to the Turks; and, after 
it was obtained, ſpent their time in oppreſſing their 
ſubjects, rather than in making any attempts to repulſe | ' 
the enemy. | 138 
At laſt Alexius Comnenus, having wreſted the em- Alexius 14 
pire from Nicephoru, Botoniates in 1077, began to Comnenus 11 
prepare for oppoſing ſo formidable an enemy. But ſtops their "119 
before he ſet out, as his ſoldiers had committed great Progreſs. 1 
outrages on his acceſſion to the empire, he reſolved | 
to — confeſſion of his ſins, and do open penance ö | 
for thoſe he had ſuffered his army to commit. Ac- 11 
cordingly he appeared in the attire of a penitent be- 
fore the patriarch and ſeveral other eccleſiaſtics, ac- 1 
knowledged himſelf guilty of the many diſorders that 
had been committed by his ſoldiers, and begged of 
the patriarch to impoſe upon him a penance tuitable 
to the greatneſs of his crimes. The penance enjoined 
him and his adherents by the patriarch was to faſt, lie 
upon the ground, and practiſe ſeveral other auſterities [1 
for the ſpace of 40 days. This command was religiouſ- — 
ly obeyed, and the emperor then began to prepare for 1 
war with ſo much vigour, that Soly man, the Turkiſh | | 
ſultan, ſon and ſucceſſor to Cultu- Moſes, diſpatched 
ambaſſadors to Alexins with propoſals of peace. Theſe 
were at firſt rejected; but the emperor was at laſt 
glad to accept them on certain advice, that Robert 
Guiſchard, duke of Puglia and Calabria, was making 
great preparations againſt him in the Weſt. 139 
To this expedition, Robert was incited by Michael Robert 
Ducas. That prince had been depoſed by Nicepho- Guiſchard's 
ru Botoniates, and towards the end of the uſurper's expedition 
reign fled into the Weſt, where he was received by — 
Robert, who was prevailed upon to favour his cauſe. 
For this purpoſe, Robert made great preparations; 
and theſe were continued even after the dopoſition of 140 
Botoniates. He ſailed with all his forces from Brun- He paſles 
duſium; and landing at Buthrotum in Epirus, made over into 
himſelf maſter of that place, while his ſon Bohemond _ and 
with part of the army reduced Aulon, a celebrated jp 5 
port and city in the country now called Albania. cyium. 
From thence they advanced to Dyrrhachium, which 
13C2 they 
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Conſtanti. they inveſted both by ſea and land; but met with a 


nopolitan 


hiſtory, 


moſt vigorous ' oppoſition from George Paleologus, 
whom the emperor had entruſted with the defence of 
that important place. In ſpite of the utmoſt efforts of 
the enemy, this commander held out till the arrival 
of the Venetian fleet, by whom Robert's navy com- 
manded by Bohemond was utterly defeated, the ad- 
miral himſelf having narrowly eſcaped being taken 
priſoner. After this victory, the Venetians landed. 
without loſs of time, and being joined by Paleologus's 
men, fell upon Robert's troops with ſuch fury, that 
they deſtroyed their works, burnt their engines, and 
forced them back to their camp in great diforder. As 
the Venetians were now maſters at ſea, rhe beſieged 


were ſupplied with plenty of proviſions, while a fa- 
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mine began to rage in the camp of the enemy; and 


this calamity was ſoon followed by a plague, which in 
the ſpace of three months is ſaid to have deſtroy- 


ed ten thouſand men. Notwithſtanding all theſe 
diſaſters, however, Robert did not abandon the 
ſiege: having found means to ſupply his famiſhed 
troops with proviſions, he continued it with ſuch vi- 
gour, that the courage of the beſieged began at laſt 
to fail them; and Paleologus ſent repeated meſſages 
to the emperor, acquainting him that he would be 
obliged to ſurrender unleſs very ſpeedily aſſiſted. 
On this Alexius marched in perſon to the relief of 
the city, but was defeated with great lots by Ro- 
bert. The whole right wing of Alexius's army, 
finding themſelves hard preſſed by the enemy, fled to 
2 church dedicated to St Michael, imagining they 
would there find themſelves in a place of ſafety ; but 
the victorious army purſuing them, fer fire to the 
church, which was burnt to aſhes with all who were 
in it. The emperor himſelf with great difficulty made 
his eſcape, leaving the enemy maſters of his camp and 
all his baggage. Soon after this defeat, the city ſur- 
rendered ; and Alexius being deſtitute of reſources for 
carrying on the war, ſeized on the wealth of churches 
and monaſteries, which gave much offence to the clergy, 
and had like to liave occaſioned great diſturbances in the 
Imperial city, At the ſame time, Alexius entering into 
an alliance with Henry emperor of Germany, per- 
ſuaded him to invade the dominions of Robert in Ira- 
95 At firſt, Henry met with great ſucceſs ; but was 
don overcome, and driven out of that country by 
Robert. Bohemond, in the mean time, reduced ſe- 
veral places in Illyricum; and, 1 defeated Alexius 
in two pitched battles, entered Theflaly, and fat down 
before Lariſſa. This place, being defended by an of- 
ficer of great courage and experience in war, held out 
till the emperor came to its relief. Soon after his ar- 
rival, he found means to draw a ſtrong party of Bohe- 
mond's men into an ambuſcade, and cut them off almoſt 
entirely. However, in the battle which was fought 
a few days after, Bohemond had the advantage ; but 
his troops mutinying and refuſing to carry on the war, 
he was obliged to return to Italy. Alexis taking ad- 
vantage of his abſence, recovered ſeveral cities ; 
and being informed that Robert was making great 
preparations againſt him, he had recourſe once more 
to the Venetians. By them he was aſſiſted with a 
powerful fleet, which defeated that of Robert in Wo 
enyagements; but being ſoon aſter ſurpriſed by him, 
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without the ſeaſt apprehenſion in Buthrotum, ſunk 


ter ſucceſs, his army being entirely defeated, with the 


GA 
they were defeated with the loſs of almoſt | 

navy. Robert is ſaid to have uſed his — "ol 
great barbarity, putting many of his priſoners to death ki 
with unheard-of torments. The Venetians Equipped 
a lecond fleet; and joining that of the emperor * 
unexpectly upon Robert's navy, who were riding 


Conftanti 
nopplitar 
hiſtory 
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moſt of his ſhips, and took a great number of priſon. 
ers, his wife and younger fons having narrowly eſca. 
ped falling into their hands. Robert made great pre. 71,4 
parations to revenge this defeat; but was prevented ende 
by death from executing his deſigns: and, after, his the ds 
deceale, his ſon Roger did not think proper to purſue le 
fo dangerous and expenſive a war. He therefore re. 
called his troops; and the places which had been con- 
quered by. Robert and Buhemond ſubmitted a-new 
to the emperor. - | | 

This war was ſcarce ended, when the Scythians Rel 
paſſing the Danube, laid waſte great part of Thrace, lin 
committing every where the greateſt barbarities. A- 
gainſt them the emperor diſpatched an army under 
the command of Pacurianus and Branas. The latter 
inſiſted upon engaging the enemy comrary to the opi- 
nion of his colleague; and bis raſſmeſs cauſed tlie loſs 
of the greater part of the army, who were cut off by 
the Scythians, together with the two generals. Tal 
cius, an officer who had ſignalized himfelf on many 
occalions, was appointed to command the army in 
their room. He fell upon the enemy as they lay ſe- 
curely in the neighbourhood of Philippopolis, cut great 
numbers of them in pieces, and obliged the reſt to re- 
tire in great confuſion. The following ſpring, how- 
ever, they returned in ſuch numbers, that the empe- 
ror reſolved to march againſt them in perſon. Ac- 
cordingly he ſet out for Adrianople, and from thence 
to a place called Lardea. Here, contrary to the ad- T1, 
vice of his beſt officers, he ventured a battle; in which ma 
be was utterly defeated with the loſs of vaſt numbers ft 
of his men, he himſelf eſcaping with the utmoſt difl- 
culty. The next year he was attended with no bet- 
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the em 
vor, 
loſs of his camp and baggage. In the year tollowing, 
1084, the emperor retrieved his credit; and gave the [i 
Scythians ſuch an overthrow, that very few eſcaped 7 
the general tlaughter. Notwithſtanding this diſaſter, 
however, they again invaded the empire in 1093: 
To this they were encouraged by an impoſtor called 
Leo, who pretended to be the eldeſt fon of Romanus 
Diogenes. The young Prince had been flam m3 
battle with the Turks; but as the Scythians only want- 
ed a pretence to renew the war, they received the 
impoſtor with joy. By a ſtratagem, however, Leo 
was murdered ; and the Scythians being afterwarcs 
overthrown in two great battles, were obliged to {ub- 
mit on the emperor's own terms. . 
Since the year 1083, the war had been carried on 7 
with the Turks with various ſucceſs ; but now an aſ· Vi 
ſociation was formed in the Weſt againſt theſe infidels, 
which threatened the utter ruin of the Turkifh nation. 
This was occaſioned by the ſuperſtition of the Chriſtt- 
ans, who thought it a meritorious action to venture 
their lives for the recovery of the Holy Land, pole“ 
ſed at that time by the Turks and Saracens. Had tbe 
weſtern princes been properly afliſted by the me 
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ut rors of the Eaſt in this undertaking, the Turks had 
blen undoubtedly been unable to reſiſt them; but ſo far 
tifory- from this, the Latins were looked upon by them as 
no leſs enemies than the Turks: and indeed whatever 
places they took from the infidels, they never thought 
of reſtoring to the emperors of Conſtantinople, to 


of ſmall independent principalities ; which neither ha- 
ving ſufficient ſtrength to defend themſelves, nor be- 
ing properly ſupported by one another, ſoon became 
a prey to the Turks. But as theſe tranſactions natu- 
rally fall to be conſidered under the Hiſtory of the Tur i, 
we refer to that article for a particular account of 
them. Here we ſhall only take notice of the taking 
of Conſtantinople by the Latins: an event of ſuch im- 
rtance as cannot be paſſed over in ſilence. The oc- 
147) caſion of this revolution was as follows. In the year 
7 1203, happened a dreadful fire at Conſtantinople, oc- 
— caſioned by ſome Latin ſoldiers. Theſe had plundered 
a moſque, which the Turks reſiding in Conſtantinople 
had been ſuffered to build there. For this reaſon they 
were attacked by the infidels; who being much ſupe- 
rior to them in number, the Latins found themſelves 
obliged to ſet fire to ſome houſes, in order to make 
their eſcape with ſafety. The flame ſpreading in an 
inſtant from ſtreet to ſtreet, reduced in a ſhort time 
great part of the city to aſhes, with the capacious ſtore- 
houſes which had been built at a vaſt expence on the 
quay. The late emperor Iſaac Angelus, who had been 
reſtored to his throne by the Latins, died ſoon after 
their departure from Conſtantinople, leaving his fon 
Alexius ſole maſter of the empire. The young prince, 
to diſcharge the large ſums he had promiſed to the 
French and Venetians for their aſſiſtance, was obliged 
to lay heavy taxes on his ſubjects ; and this, with the 
reat eſteem and friendſhip ſhewed to his deliverers, rai- 
led a general diſcontent among the people of Conſtan- 
tinople, who were {worn enemies to the Latins. This 
encouraged John Ducas, ſurnamed Murtzuphlius, from 
his joined and thick eye-brows, to attempt the ſove- 
r, Teignty. Unhappily he found means to put his trea- 


prince with his own hands. After this he preſented 
himſelf to the people ; told them what he had done, 
which he pretended was in order to ſecure their liber- 
ties; and earneſtly entreated them to chooſe an em- 
peror who had courage enough to defend them againſt 
the Latins that were ready to oppreſs and enſlave 
them. On this he was inſtantly ſaluted emperor by 
the inconſtant multitude; but this uſurpation proved 
the ruin of the city. The Latins immediately reſolved 
to revenge the death of the young prince; and, as 
they had been fo often betrayed and retarded in their 
expeditions to the Holy Land by the emperors of Con- 
ſtantinople, to make themſelves maſters of that city, 
and ſeize the empire for themſelves. In conſequence 
of this reſolution they muttered all their forces in Aſia, 
and _——_ croſſed the ſtreights, laid ſiege to Conſtanti- 
nople by fea and land. The tyrant, who was a man 
ot great courage and experience in war, made a vi- 
gorous defence. The Latins, however, after having 
battered the walls for ſeveral days together with an 
meredible number of engines, gave a general aſſault 
en the 8th of April 1204. The attack laſted from 
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. whom they originally belonged, but erected a number 


cherous deſigns in execution; and ſtrangled the young 


CON 


break of day till three in the afternoon, when they Conſanti- 


were forced to retire, after having loſt ſome of their 1 9 eg 
engines, and a great number of men. The aſſault Saad 
was nevertheleſs renewed four days after; when, after 149 

a warm dilpute, the French planted their ſtandard on The city 
one of the towers ; which the Venetians obſerving, taken and 
they quickly made themſelves maſters of four other plundered 


towers, where they likewiſe diſplayed their enſ1gns. - tg choad 


In the mean time three of the gates being broke down 
by the- battering rams, and thoſe who had ſcaled the 
walls having killed the guards, and opened the gates 
between the towers they had taken, the whole army 
entered, and drew_up in battle array between the 
walls. The Greeks fled up and down in the greateſt 
confuſion ; and ſeveral parties were by the Latins diſ- 
patched to ſcour the ſtreets, who put all they met 
to the ſword, without diſtinction of age or condition, 
Night put a ſtop to the dreadful flaughter, when the 
princes ſounding the retreat, placed their men in dif- 
ferent quarters of the city, with orders to be upon 
their guard, not doubting but they ſhould be attacked 
early next morning. They were ſurpriſed, however, 
at that time by the entire ſubmiſſion of the Greeks ; to 
whom they promiſed their lives, but at the ſame time, 
ordering them to retire to their houſes, they gave up 
the city to be plundered by the ſoldiers for that day. 
They ſtrictly enjoined their men to abſtain from 
ſlaughter, to preſerve the honour of the women, and 
to bring the whole booty into one place, that a juſt 
diſtribution might be made according to the rank and 
merit of each individual. The Greeks had undoubt- 
edly concealed their moſt valuable effects during tlie 
night ; many perſons of the firſt r:nk had eſcaped, and 
carried along with them immenſe treaſures ; the ſol- 
diers had probably, as is uſual in all ſuch cafes, reſer- 
ved things of great value for themſelves, notwithſtand- 
ing all prohibitions to the contrary ; and yet the booty, 
without the ſtatues, pictures, and jewels, amounted to 
a ſum almoſt incredible. As for Murtzuphlus, he made 
his eſcape in the night; embarking on a ſmall veſſel 
with Euphroſyne, the wife of Alexius Angelus a late 


uſurper, and her daughter Endoxia, for whoſe ſake he 
had abandoned his lawful wife. 


159 


Conſtantinople continued ſubject to the Latins till The Latin“ 


the year 1261, when they were expelled by one expelled- 
Alexins Strategopulus. He was a perſon of an illuſtri- 
ous family; and, for his eminent ſerviees, diſtinguiſhed 
with the title of Ce/ar. He had teen ſent againſt 
Alexius Angelus deſpot of Epirus, who now attempted 
to recover ſome places in Theflaly, and Greece from 
Michael Paleologus, one of the Greek emperors, that, 
ſince the capture of Conſtantinople, had kept their 
court at Nice ; and to try whether he could on his 
march ſupriſe the imperial city itſelf. Alexius, having 
paſſed the ſtreights, encamped at a place called X He- 
gium, where he was informed by the natives that a 
ſtrong body of the Latins had been ſent to the ſiege 
of Daphnuſa, that the garriſon was in great want of 
proviſions, and that it would be no difficult matter to 
ſurpriſe the city. Hereupon the Greek general reſol- 
ved at all events to attempt it ; in which he was en- 
couraged by ſome of the inhabitants, who, coming pri- 
vately to his camp, offered themfelves to be his guides. 
He approached the walls in the dead of the night, 


which 
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Conſtanti- Which ſome of his men ſcaled without being obſerved; 
nopolitan and, killing the centries whom they found aſleep, open- 
hiſtory. eq one of the gates to the reſt of the army. The 
Greeks ruſhing in, put all they met to the ſword ; and 
at the ſame time, to create more terror, ſet fire to the 
city in four different places. The Latins, concluding 
from thence that the enemy's forces were far more 
numerous than they really were, did not ſo much as 
attempt either to drive them out, or to extinguiſh the 
flames. In this _— confuſton the emperor Baldwin, 
quitting the enſigus of majeſty, fled with Juſtinian the 
Latin patriarch, and ſome of his intimate friends, to 
the ſea-fide ; and there, embarking on a ſmall veſſel, 
failed firſt to Eubœa, and afterwards to Venice, leaving 
the Greeks in full poſſeſſion of Conſtantinople. When 
news of this ſurpriſing and altogether unexpected ſuc- 
ceſs of Alexius were firſt brought to Paleologus, he 
could ſcarce give credit to it; but receiving ſoon after 
letters from Alexius himſelf, with a particular account 
of ſo memorable an event, he ordered public thanks 
to be returned in all the churches, appeared in public 
in his imperial robes, attended by the nobility in their 
beſt apparel, and ordered couriers to be diſpatched with 
the agreeable news into all parts of the empire. 

Soon after, having ſettled his affairs at Nice, he ſet 
out for Conſtantinople with the emprels, his fon An- 
dronicus, the ſenate, and nobility, to take poſſeſſion 
of the imperial city, and fix his reſidence in that place 
that had originally been deſigned for the ſeat of the 
eaſtern empire. Having paſſed the ſtreights, he ad- 
vanced to the golden gate, and continued ſome days 
without the walls, while the citizens were buſied in 
making the neceſſary preparations to receive him with 
a magnificence ſuitable to the occaſion. On the day 
appointed, the golden gate, which had been long ſhut 
up, was opened, and the emperor entering it amidſt 
the repeated acclamations of the multitude, marched 
on foot to the great palace. He was preceded by the 
biſhop of Cyzicus, who carried an image of the Virgin 
Mary, ſuppoſed to have been done by S* Luke, and 
followed by all the great officers, nobility, and chief 
citizens, pompoully dreſſed. Public thanks were again 
returned in the church of S* Sophia, at which the em- 
peror aſſiſted in perſon, with the clergy, the ſenate, 
and nobility. Theſe exerciſes were ſucceeded by all 

152 ſorts of rejoicings; after which the emperor carefully 
He reſolves ſurveyed the imperial city. This ſurvey greatly al- 
to reſtore layed his joy. He ſaw the ſtately palaces and other 
it to its for- if ö b i1di fthe R lyi , 
mer gran. magnificent buildings of oman emperors lying in 
Jas, ruins ; the many capacious buildings that had been 

erected by his predeceſſors, at an immenſe charge, 
deſtroyed by fire, and other unavoidable accidents of 
war ; ſeveral ſtreets abandoned by the inhabitants, and 
choaked up with rubbiſh, &c. Theſe objects gave the 
emperor no {mall concern, and kindled in him a defire 
of reſtoring the city to its former luſtre. In the mean 
time, looking upon Alexius as the reſtorer of his coun- 
try, he cauted him to be clad in magnificent robes ; 
placed with his own hand a crown on his head; or- 
dered him to be conducted through the city, as it were 
in triumph ; decreed that for a whole year the name 
of Alexius ſhould be joined in the public prayers with 
his own ; and, to perpetuate the memory of ſo great 
and glorious an action, he commanded his ſtatue to be 
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erected on a ſtately pillar of marble before the church c 

of the Apoſtles. His next care was to re-people the cue 
city, many Greek families having withdrawn from it hiſtory. 
while it was held by the Latins, and the Latins = 
now preparing to return to their reſpective countries, 
The former were recalled home ; and the latter, in 
regard of the great trade they carried on, were al. 
lowed many valuable privileges, which induced them 
not to remove. The Greeks were allowed to live in 
one of the moſt beautiful quarters of the city, to be 
governed by their own laws and magiſtrates, and to 
trade without paying cuſtoms or taxes of any kind. 
Great privileges were like wiſe granted to the natives 
of Venice and Piſa, which encouraged them to lay 
aſide all thoughts of removing, and the trade they 
carried on proved afterwards highly advantageous to 
the ſtate, - 

It was not long, however, before theſe regulations 
were altered. The emperor being ſoon after informed 
that Baldwin, lately expelled from Conſtantinople, had 
married his daughter to Charles king of Sicily, and 
given him, by way of dowry, the imperial city itſelf, 
be ordered the Genoeſe, who were become very nu- 
merous, to remove firſt to Heraclea, and afterwards 
to Galata, where they continued. As for the Piſans 
and Venetians, who were not fo numerous and weal- 
thy, they were allowed to continue in the city. Pa- 
leologus, though he had cauſed himſelf to be proclaim- 
ed emperor, and was poſſeſſed of abſolute ſovereignty, 
was as yet only guardian to the young emperor John |, 3 
Laſcaris, then about 12 years of age. But having now Gre; if 
ſettled the ſtate, and having gained the affections both turban: 
of natives and foreigners, he began to think of ſecu- occaſion 
ring himſelf and his poſterity in the full enjoyment of s = 
the empire; and for this reaſon cruelly ordered the f pat 
eyes of tlie young prince to be put out, pretending ous, 
that none but himſelt had any right to the city or em- 
pire of Conſtantinople, which he alone had recovered 
out of the hand of the Latins. | 

This piece of treachery and in humanity involved him 
in great troubles. The patriarch immediately excom- 
municated him; and he would in all probability have 
been driven from the throne by a combination of the 
weſtern princes, had he not engaged pope Urban IV. 5 
to eſpouſe his cauſe, by promiſing! to ſubmit himſelf prion d 
and his dominions to the Latin church. Thus, indeed, the Gre 
he diverted the preſent ſtorm ; but this proceeding 2 re 
cauſed the greateſt diſturbances, not only in Conſtan- 
tinople, but throughout the whole empire, nor was 
Paleologus able to reconcile his ſubjects to this union. 155 

In 1283 Michael died, and was ſiicceeded by his ſon Diſole 
Andronicus. His firſt ſtep was to reſtore the ancient 
Greek ceremonies, thinking he could not begin his 
reign with a more popular act. But thus he involved 
himſelf in difficulties ſtill greater than before. Though 
Michael had not been able fully to reconcile his Greek 
ſubjects to the Latin ceremonies, yet he had in ſome 
degree accompliſhed his purpoſe. The Latins had got 
a conſiderable footing in the city, and defended their 
ceremonies with great obſtinacy ; ſo that the empire 
was again throw into a ferment by this imprudent ſtep. .. me 

All this time the Turks had been continuing their Wars in Ma 
encroachments on the empire, which, had it not been the T or the 
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They were now, how- 
ever, very ſucceſsfully oppoſed by Conſtantine the 
emperor's brother: but his valour rendered him ſuſ- 

{ed by the emperor; in conſequence of which he was 
thrown into-priſon, along with ſeveral perſons of great 
diſtinction: On the removal of this brave commander, 
the Turks, under the famons Othoman, made them- 
ſelves maſters of ſeveral places in Phrygia, Caria, and 
Bithynia; and, among the reſt, of the city of Nice. 
To put a ſtop to their conqueſts, the emperor diſpatch- 
ed againſt them Philanthropenus and Libadarius, two 
officers of great experience in war. The former 

ained ſome advantages over the enemy; but being 
clated with his ſucceſs, cauſed himſelf to be proclaim- 
ed emperor. This rebellion, however, was ſoon ſup- 
preſſed, Philanthropenus being betrayed by his own 
men: but the Turks taking advantage of theſe inteſ- 
tine commotions, not only extended their dominions 
in Aſia, but conquered moſt of the iſlands in the Me- 
diterranean ; and, being maſters at ſea, infeſted the 
coaſts of the empire, to the utter ruin of trade and 
commerce. 

From this time the Roman empire tended faſt to 
diſſolution. After the revolt of Philanthropenus, the 
emperor could no longer truſt his ſubjects, and there- 
fore hired the Maſſagetes to aſſiſt him: but they, be- 
having in a careleſs manner, were firſt defeated by 
their enemies, and afterwards turned their arms a- 
gainſt thoſe they came to aſſiſt. He next applied to 
the Catalans, who behaved in the ſame manner ; and 
having ravaged the few places left the emperor in 
Aſia, returned into Europe, and called the Turks to 
their aſſiſtance. 

This happened in the year 1292, and was the firſt 
appearance of the Turks in Europe. This enterprize, 


| however, was unſucceſsful. Having loaded themſelves 


with booty, they offered to depart quietly if they were 
allowed a ſafe paſſage, and ſhips to tranſport them to 
Alia, To this the emperor, willing to get rid of ſuch 
troubleſome gueſts, readily conſented, and ordered the 
veſſels to be got ready with all poſſible expedition. 
But the Greek officers obſerving the immenſe booty 
with which they were loaded, reſolved to fall upon 
them in the night, and cut them all off at once. This 
ſcheme, however, was not managed with ſuch ſecrecy 
but that the Turks had notice of it, and therefore pre- 
pa ed for their defence. They firſt ſurpriſed a ſtrong 
caſtle in the neighbourhood, and then found means to 
acquaint their countrymen in Aſia with their danger- 
ous ſituation. Their brethren, enticed with the hopes 
of booty, were not long of coming to their aſſiſtauce; 
and having croſſed the Helleſpont in great numbers, 
ravaged the adjacent country, making excurſions to 
the very gates of Conſtantinople. At laſt the empe- 
ror determined to root them out; and aceordingly 
marched againſt them with all his forces, the country 
people flocking to him from all quarters. The Turks 
at firſt gave themſelves over for loſt ; but finding the 
Greeks negligent of diſcipline, they attacked their army 
me xpectedly, ut terly defcated it, and made themſelves 
maſters of the camp. After this unexpected victory, 
they continued for two years to ravage Thrace in 
© moſt terrible manner, At laſt, however, they 
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4 they would in all probability have made themſelves 
iran matters of before this time. 


CON 
were defeated ; and being afterwards ſhut up in the 
Cherſoneſus, they were all cut in pieces, or taken. 
Soon after new commotions took place in this un- 
happy empire, of which the Turks did not fail to take 


the advantage. 
ters of moit of the citics on the Mzander ; and, a- 


In 1327 they made themſelves maſ- 


Conſtanti- 
nopolitan 
hiſtory. 


— —  —— —— 


— the reſt, of the ſtrong and important city of 


Pruſa 


in Bithynia. The next year, however, Otho- 


man, who may juſtly be ſtyled the founder of the 
Turkiſh monarchy, being dead, the emperor laid hold 


of that opportunity to recover Nice, and ſome other 
g v. places, from the infidels. But theſe were 
0 


the year following, together with Abydus and. 


Nicomedia ; and in 1330 a peace was concluded upon 


condition that they ſhould keep all their conqueſts... 


This peace they obſerved no longer than ſerved their 


own purpoſes ; for new commotions breaking out in 


the empire, they purſued their conqueſts, and by the 


year 1357 had reduced all Aſia. 


They next paſſed the 


Helleſpont under the conduct of Solyman the fon, or, 


as others will have it, the brother of Orchanes, the ſuc-- 


ceſſor of Othoman, and ſeized on a ſtrong caſtle on the 


European fide, Soon after, the Turkiſh ſultan died, and 


was ſucceeded by Amurath. He extended the con- 
queſts of his predeceſſors, and in a ſhort time reduced all 
Thrace, making Adrianople the ſeat of his empire. A- 


159 


Adrianople 


taken b 
the Turks. 


murath was ſlain by treachery in a little time after, and 


was ſucceeded by his fon Bajazet. This prince greatly 
enlarged his dominions by new conqueſts. In a ſhort 
time he reduced the countries of Theffaly, Macedon, 
Phocis, Peloponneſus, Myſia, and Bulgaria, driving 


out the deſpots or petty princes who ruled there. E- 


lated with his frequent victories, he began to look up- 
on the Greek emperor, to whom nothing was now 
left but the city of Conſtantinople and the neighbour- 
ing country, as his vaſſal. 
an arrogant and haughty meſſage, commanding him to 
pay a yearly tribute, and ſend his fon Manuel to at- 
tend him in his military expeditions, 
the emperor was obliged to comply with, but died ſoon. 
after in the year 1392. 

Manuel no ſooner heard of: his father's death than 


he haſtened to Conſtantinople, without what leave of 


the ſultan,. or acquainting him with the reaſons of his 
ſudden departure. At this Bajazet was ſe highly of- 
fended, that he paſſed with great expedition out of 
Bithynia into Thrace, , ravaged the country adjoining 
to Conſtantinople, and at laſt inveſted the city itſelf 
both by ſea and land. In this extremity Manuel had 
recourſe to the weſtern princes; who ſent him an army 
of 130,000 men, under the command of Sigiſmund 
king of Hungary, and- John count of Nevers. Bur 


though the weſtern troops proved at firſt ſucceſsful, . 


Accordingly he ſent him 


This demand 
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Bajazet be- 
ſieges Con- 


ſtantinople. 


they were in the end deſeated with great ſlaughter 


by Bajazet, who then returned to the ſiege with 


greater vigour than ever. As he found, however, 
that the citizens were determined to hold out to the 
laſt, he applied to John, the ſon of Manuel's elder bro- 
ther, who had a better title. to the crown than Ma- 
nuel himſelf. With him he entered into a private 
agreement, by virtue of which Bajazet was to place 
John upon the throne of Conſtantinople ; on the other 
hand, John was to deliver up the city to the Turks, 
and remove the imperial ſeat to Peloponneſus, which 

the 
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Conſtanti- the ſultan promiſed to relinquiſh to him and his poſte- 
nopolitan rity. At the ſame time he ſent deputies to the inha- 

hiſtory. bitants of Conſtantinople, offering to withdraw his 
army, and ceale from further hoſtilities, provided they 
expelled Manuel and placed John upon the throne. 
This propoſal rent the city into two factions ; but 
Manuel prevented the miſchiefs which were ready to 
enſue, by a voluntary reſignation, upon condition that 
he ſhould be allowed to retire to whatever place he 
thought proper with his wife and children. 

With this condition John readily complied ; and 
Manuel having received him into the city, and con- 
ducted him to the palace, fet fail for Venicg. From 
thence he went to the courts of all the weſtern prin- 
ces, to ſolicit their aſſiſtance againſt the Turks, whoſe 
power was grown formidable to all Europe. He was 
every where received with the greateſt demonſtra- 

tions of eſteem, and promiſed large ſupplies ; all Chri- 

ſtendom being now alarmed at the progreſs of the in- 
fidels. 

In the mean time Bajazet did not fail to put John 
in mind of his promiſe; but the citizens refuſing to 
comply with ſuch a ſcandalous treaty, the ſiege was 
renewed, and the city aſſaulted with more fury than 
ever. When it was already reduced to the laſt ex- 
tremity, news were brought the ſultan that Tamer- 
lane, the victorious Tartar, having over-run all the 
Eaſt with incredible celerity, had now turned his 
arms againſt the Turks, and was preparing to break 
into Syria, Bajazet alarmed at the danger that threa- 
tened him, raiſed the ſiege in great haſte, and advan- 

161 ced againſt Tamerlane with a very numerous and 
He is de- well-diſciplined army; but the Tartar totally defeat- 
— _ ed and took him priſoner, after having cut molt of his 
Ss bh men in pieces: and thus Conſtantinople was preſer- 
Tamerlane. ved for the preſent. 


162 But this relief was of ſhort duration. In 1424 the 


Amurath city was again beſieged by Amurath II. The inha- 
2 bitants defended themſelves with great bravery ; but 
— muſt in the end have ſubmitted, had not the emperor 


prevailed upon the prince of Caramania to counte- 
163 Nance an impoſtor and pretender to the Turkiſh throne. 
The ſiege 
with all his forces againſt the uſurper, whom he- ſoon 
reduced. Having then no other enemies to contend 
with, he entered Macedon at the head of a powerful 
army ; and having ravaged the country far and near, 
he took and plundered Theſſalonica, as he did alſo 
molt of the cities of Atolia, Phocis, and Bœotia. 
From Greece he marched into Servia ; which coun- 
try he ſoon reduced. He next broke into the domi- 
nions of the king of Hungary, and beſieged the ſtrong 
city of Belgrade ; but here he met with a vigorous 
repulſe, no fewer than 15,000 Turks being flain by 
the Chriſtians in one ſally, which obliged the ſultan to 
164 drop the enterprize and retire, 
Succeſs of In bis retreat he was attacked by the celebrated 
John Hun- John Hunniades, who cut great numbers of his men 


niades a- in pieces, and obliged the reſt to fly with precipita- 
8 tion. Not long after he gained a ſtill more complete 
ur ks. 


victory over the enemy in the plains of Tranſylvania, 
with the loſs of only 3000 of his own men, whereas 
29,000 of the Turks were killed on the field of battle, 
and almoſt an equal number ia rhe purſuit, | Amurath, 


bl 
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This obliged Amurath to raiſe the ſiege, and march 


CO N 
who was then at Adrianople, ſent an army into Tran. ; 
ſylvania far more numerous than the tormer ante 
they were attended with no better ſuccels, being 2 
off almoſt to a man by the brave Hungarian, He | 
gained ſeveral other victories no leſs remarkable; 
but was at laſt entirely defeated in 1448; and with Heis 67 
this defeat ended all hopes of preſerving the Roman defeates 4 
empire. The unhappy emperor was now obliged to ad 
pay an annual tribute of 300,000 aſpers to the ſultan; the la- 
and to yield up to him ſome {ſtrong holds which he 
{till held on the Euxine ſea. However, as he doubt- 
ed not but Amurath would ſoon attempt to become 
maſter of the city itſelf, he renewed the union between 
the Greek and Latin churches, hoping that this would 
induce the weſtern princes to aſſiſt him in the defence 
of the city againſt the Turks. This union produced 

eat diſturbances, which the emperor did not long 
ſurvive, but died in 1448, leaving the empire, now 
confined within the walls of Conſtantinople, to his bro- 
ther Conſtantine. | 

Amurath the Turkiſh ſultan died in 1450, and was 
ſucceeded by his ſon Mohammed. In the beginni 
of his reign he entered into an alliance with. Conſtan- 
tine, and pretended a great deſire to live in friend- 
ſhip with him and the other Chriſtian: princes ; but no. 
ſooner had he put an end to a war in which he was 
engaged with Ibrahim king of Caramania, than he 
built a ſtrong fort on the European ſide of the Boſpho- 
rus, oppolite to another in Alia ; in both of which he 
plated ſtrong garriſons. Theſe two caſtles command- 
ed the Straits; and the former being but five miles 
from the city, kept it in a manner blocked up. This 
ſoon produced a miſunderſtanding between him and 6 
the emperor, which ended in the ſiege of the city. Conf 
The ſiege commenced on the ſixth of April 1453, nople 
Mohammed's numerous forces covering the plains be- fed oy 
fore it on the land-ſide, and a fleet of 300 fail block- 
ing it up by ſea. The emperor, however, had taken 
care to ſecure the haven, in which were three large 
ſhips, 20 ſmall ones, and a great number of gal- 
leys, by means of a chain drawn crols the entrance. 
Mohammed began the ſiege by planting batteries 
as near the city as he could, and raiſing mounts 
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in ſeveral places as high as the walls themſelves, dia 
whence the beſieged were inceſſantly galled with the 
ſhowers of arrows. He had in his camp a piece of befc 
ordnance of prodigious ſize, which is faid to have car- me 
ried a ball of 100 pounds weight made of hard black mar 
ſtone brought from the Euxine ſea. With this vaſt Hei 
piece the enemy made ſeveral breaches in the walls; my 
which, however, were repaired with incredible expe- time 
dition by the beſieged. But Mohammed, the better how 
to carry on the ſiege, cauſed new levies to be made lulta 
throughout his extenſive dominions, by which his at- plun 


my was ſoon increaſed to near 400,000 men, while 
the garrifon conſiſted only of 9000 regular troops, . 
6000 Greeks and 2000 Genoeſe and Venetians. As 
the enemy continued to batter the walls day and night 
without intermiſſion, a great part of them was at la 

beaten down; but while the Turks were buly in fl 
ling up the ditch, in order to give the aſſault, a * 
wall was built. This threw the tyrant into à Pro 
digious rage, which was greatly heightened when he 


ſaw his whole fleet worſted by five ſhips, fo ich 
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. whick were laden with corn from Peloponneſus, and 
a" the others with all manner of proviſions from the Iſle 
2 of Chios. Theſe opened themſelves a way through 
the whole Turkiſh fleet; and, to the inexpreſſible joy 
i the Chriſtians, at laſt got {afe into the harbour. 
„ The Turks attempted leveral times to force the ha- 
— ven ; but all their efforts proving, ineffectual, Moham- 
"lard med formed a deſign of conveying 80 gallies over land 
the la. for the {pace of eight miles into it. This he accom- 
 pliſhed by means of certain engines, the contrivance of 
a renegado ; and having then either taken or ſunk all 
the ſhips contained in it, he cauſed a bridge to be built 
over it with ſurpriſing expedition. By this means 
the city was laid open to an aſſault from that fide like- 
wiſe, The place was now aſlaulted on all ſides; and 
Conſtantine being well appriſed that he could not long 
hold out againſt ſuch a mighty fleet and ſo numerous 
an army, Ent deputies to Mohammed, offering to ac- 
knowledge himſelf his vaſſal, by paying him yearly 
what tribute he ſhould think proper to impoſe, provi- 
ded he raiſed the ſiege and withdrew. The tyrant 
anſwered that he was determined at all events to be- 
come maſter of the city: but if the emperor deliver- 
ed it up forthwith, he would yield up to him Pelopon- 
nelus, and other provinces to his brothers, which they 
ſhould enjoy peaceably as his friends and allies ; but if 
he held out to the latt extremity, and ſuffered it to be 
taken by aſſault, he would put him and the whole no- 
bility to the ſword, abandon the city to be plundered 
by his ſoldiers, and carry the inhabitants into capti- 
vity. a y 
This condition was raſhly rejected by the em- 
peror; who thereby involved himſelf and all his 
fubjets in the moſt terrible calamiry. The ſiege 
was renewed with more vigour than ever, and 
continued till the 25*Þ of May, when a. report be- 
ing ſpread in the Turkiſh camp, that a mighty ar- 
my was advancing in full march to the reliet of 
the city, under the conduct of the celebrated John 
Hunniades, the common ſoldiers, ſeized with a pa- 
nic, began to mutiny, and preſs Mohammed in a tu- 
multuous manner- to break up the ſiege. Nay, they 
openly threatened him with death, if he did not imme- 
diately abandon the enterprize and retire from before 
the city, which they deſpaired of being able to reduce 
before the arrival of the ſuppoſed ſuccours. Moham- 
med was upon the poiat of complying with their de- 
mand, when he was adviſed by Zagan, a Turkiſh of- 
cer of great intrepidity, and an irreconcileable ene- 
my to the Chriſtian name, to give withour loſs of 
ume a general aſſault, To this he ſaid the ſoldiery, 
lowever mutinous, would not be averſe, provided the 
lultan ſolemnly promiſed to abandon: the city to be 
plundered by them. As ſuch an advice belt ſuited the 
humour of Mohammed, he readily embraced it, and 
cauſed a proclamation to be publiſhed throughout the 
camp, declaring, that he gave up to his ſoldiers all the 
wealth of that opulent city, requiring for himſelf only 
the empty houſes. 
he deſire of plunder ſoon got the better of that 
car Which had ſeized the Turkiſh army; and they un- 
zumoully defired to be led on to the attack. Here- 
pon Conſtantine was ſummoned ſor the laſt time to 


deliver up the city, with a promiſe of his liſe and li- 
Vor. III. 
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berty : but to this he anſwered, that he was unalter - conſtantl. 


ably determined either to defend the city or to periſh nopolitan 
with it. The attack began at three in the morning hiſtory. 


on Tueſday the 29th of May; ſuch troops were firtt G69 


employed as the ſultan valued leaſt, and deſigned them A general 
for no other purpoſe than to tire the Chriſtians, who aſſault gi- 
made a prodigious havock of that diſorderly multi- Ven. 
tude. After the carnage had laſted ſome hours, the 
Janizaries and other freſh troops advanced in good or- 

der, and renewed the attack with incredible vigour. wr; 
The Chriſtians, ſummoning all their courage and reſo- 

lution, twice repulſed the enemy: but being in the 

end quite ſpent, they were no longer able to ſtand 

their ground ; fo that the enemy 1n ſeveral places 

broke into the city. In the mean time Juſtiniani, the 
commander of the Genoeſe and a ſelect body of 

Greeks, having received two wounds, one' in the 

thigh and the other in the hand, was ſo diſheartened, 

that he cauſed himſelf to be conveyed to Galata, where 

he ſoon after died of grief. His men, diſmayed at 

the ſudden flight of their general, immediately quitted 

their poſts and fled in the utmoſt confuſion. How- 7 


% 


. 7 
ever, the emperor, attended by a few of the moſt re- Brayery of 


ſolute among the nobility, ſtill kept his poſt, ſtriving the empe- 
with unparallelled reſolution to oppoſe the multitude For:. 

of barbarians that now broke in trom every quarter. 

But being in the end overpowered with numbers, and 

ſeeing all his friends lie dead on the ground,“ What! 

(cried he aloud), is there no Chriſtian left alive to ſtrike 

off my head?“ He had ſcarce uttered theſe words, 

when one of the enemy, not knowing him, gave him 

a deep cut acroſs the face with his ſabre ; and at the 
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ſame time, another coming behind him, with a blow He is kil- 


on the back part of his head, laid him dead on the led. 
ground. After the death of the emperor, the few 
Chriſtians that were left alive betook themſelves to 52 
flight; and the Turks, mecting with no further oppo- The town 


ſition, entered the city, which they filled with blood plundered, 


and ſlaughter. They gave no quarter, but put all they zud, the it 

met to the ſword, without diſtinction. Many thou- — cart 

ſands took refuge in the church of St Sophia; but they 

were all maſſacred in their aſylum by the enraged 

barbarians, who, prompted by their natural cruelty, 

the defire of revenge, and love of booty, ſpared no 

place nor perſon. Mot of the nobility were, by the 

ſultan's orders, cut off, and the reſt kept for purpoſes 

more grievous than death itſelf. Many of the inha- 

bitants, among whom were {ome men of great learn- 

ing, found means to make their eſcape, while the 

Turks were buſied in plundering the city. Theſe 

embarking on five ſhips then in the harbour, arrived 

ſafe in Italy; where, with the ſtudy of the Greek 

tongue, they revived the liberal ſciences, which had 

long been neglected in the Weſt. After the expira- 

tion of three days, Mohammed commanded' his ſol- 

diers to forbear all further hoſtilities on pain of death ; 

and then put an end to as cruel a pillage and maſ- 

ſacre as any mentioned in hiſtory. The next day he 

made his public and triumphal entry into Conſtanti- 

nople, and choſe it for the ſeat of the Turkiſh empire, 

which it has continued to be ever ſince, 173 
This city is now called by the Turks [ampol, and Preſent 

by the Greeks Iſlampoli or Stampoli. 
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rity. At the ſame time he ſent deputies to the inha- 
bitants of Conſtantinople, offering to withdraw his 
army, and ceaſe from further hoſtilities, provided they 
expelled Manuel and placed John upon the throne. 
This propoſal rent the city into two factions ; but 
Manuel prevented the miſchiefs which were ready to 
enſue, by a voluntary reſignation, upon condition that 
he ſhould be allowed to retire to whatever place he 
thought proper with his wife and children. 

With this condition John readily complied ; and 
Manuel having received him into the city, and con- 
ducted him to the palace, ſet fail for Venicg. From 
thence he went to the courts of all the weſtern prin- 
ces, to ſolicit their aſſiſtance againſt the Turks, whoſe 
power was grown formidable to all Europe. He was 
every where received with the greateſt demonſtra- 
tions of eſteem, and promiſed large ſupplies ; all Chri- 
ſtendom being now alarmed at the progreſs of the in- 
fidels. | 

In the mean time Bajazet did not fail to put John 
in mind of his promiſe ; but the citizens refuſing to 
comply with ſuch a ſcandalous treaty, the ſiege was 
renewed, and the city aſſaulted with more fury than 
ever. When it was already reduced to the laſt ex- 
tremity, news were brought the ſultan that Tamer- 
lane, the victorious Tartar, having over-run all the 
Eaſt with incredible celerity, had now turned his 
arms againſt the Turks, and was preparing to break 
into Syria, Bajazet alarmed at the danger that threa- 
tened him, raiſed the ſiege in great haſte, and advan- 
ced againſt Tamerlane with a very numerous and 
well-diſciplined army ; but the Tartar totally defeat- 
ed and took him priſoner, after having cut moſt of his 
men in pieces: and thus Conſtantinople was preſer- 
ved for the preſent. 

But this relief was of ſhort duration. In 1424 the 
city was again beſieged by Amurath II. The inha- 
bitants defended themſelves with great bravery ; but 
muſt in the end have ſubmitted, had not the emperor 
prevailed upon the prince of Caramania to counte- 
nance an impoſtor and pretender to the Turkiſh throne. 


This obliged Amurath to raiſe the ſiege, and march 


with all his forces againſt the uſurper, whom he- ſoon 
reduced. Having then no other enemies to contend 
with, he entered Macedon at the head of a powerful 
army ; and having ravaged the country far and near, 
he took and plundered Theſſalonica, as he did alſo 
molt of the cities of Atolia, Phocis, and Bœotia. 
From Greece he marched into Servia ; which coun- 
try he ſoon reduced. He next broke into the domi- 
nions of the king of Hungary, and beſieged the ſtrong 
city of Belgrade ; but here he met with a vigorous 
repulſe, no fewer than 15,000 Turks being flain by 
the Chriſtians in one ſally, which obliged the ſultan to 


drop the enterprize and retire. 


In his retreat he was attacked by the celebrated 
John Hunniades, who cut great numbers of his men 
in pieces, and obliged the reſt to fly with precipita- 
tion. Not long after he gained a ſtill more complete 
victory over the enemy in the plains of Tranſylvania, 
with the loſs of only 3000 of his own men, whereas 
29,000 of the Turks were killed on the field of battle, 
and almoſt an equal number in rhe purſuit, Amurath, 
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who was then at Adrianople, ſent an army into Tran. 
ſylvania far more numerous than the tormer; but — 
they were attended with no better ſuccels, being cut Fi. 
off almoſt to a man by the brave Hungarian, He 
gained ſeveral other victories no leſs remarkable; 
but was at laſt entirely defeated in 1448; and with He yt 
this defeat ended all hopes of preſerving the Roman defened 
empire. The unhappy emperor was now obliged to 
pay an annual tribute of 300, ooo aſpers to the tultan ; 
and to yield up to him ſome {ſtrong holds which he 
{till held on the Euxine ſea. However, as he doubt- 
ed not but Amurath would ſoon attempt to become 
maſter of the city itſelf, he renewed the union between 
the Greek and Latin churches, hoping that this would 
induce the weſtern princes to aſſiſt him in the defence 
of the city againſt the Turks. This union produced 
eat diſturbances, which the emperor did not long 
{urvive, but died in 1448, leaving the empire, now 
confined within the walls of Conſtantinople, to his bro- 
ther Conſtantine. | | 
Amurath the Turkiſh ſultan died in 1450, and was 
ſucceeded by his ſon Mohammed. In the beginning 
of his 0 he entered into an alliance with Conſtan- 
tine, and pretended a great deſire to live in friend- 
ſhip with him and the other Chriſtian princes ; but no 
ſooner had he put an end to a war in which he was 
engaged with Ibrahim king of Caramania; than he 
built a ſtrong fort on the European fide of the Boſpho- 
rus, oppoſite to another in Aſia; in both of which he 
plated ſtrong garriſons. Theſe two caſtles command- 
ed the Straits; and the former being but five miles 
from the city, kept it in a manner blocked up. This 
ſoon produced a miſunderſtanding between him and 16 
the emperor, which ended in the ſiege of the city. cone 
The ſiege commenced on the ſixth of April 1453, noplet 
Mobammed's numerous forces covering the plains be- gel l 
fore it on the land-ſide, and a fleet of 300 fail block- © 
ing it up by ſea. The emperor, however, had taken 
care to ſecure rhe haven, in which were three large 
ſhips, 20 ſmall ones, and a t number of gal- 
leys, by means of a chain drawn croſs the entrance. 
Mohammed began the ſiege by planting batteries 
as near the city as he could, and raiſing mounts 
in ſeveral places as high as the walls themſelves, 
whence the beſieged were inceſſantly galled with 
ſhowers of arrows. He had in his camp a piece of 
ordnance of prodigious ſize, which is faid to have car- 
ried a ball of 100 pounds weight made of hard black 
ſtone brought from the Euxine ſea. With this vaſt 
piece the enemy made ſeveral breaches in the walls; 
which, however, were repaired with incredible expe- 
dition by the beſieged. But Mohammed, the better 
to carry on the ſiege, cauſed new levies to be made 
throughout his extenſive dominions, by which his ar- 
my was ſoon increaſed to near 400,000 men, while 
the garrifon conſiſted only of 900 regular troops, 5. 
6000 Greeks and 3000 Genoeſe and Venetians. As 
the enemy continued to batter the walls day and night 
without intermiſſion, a great part of them was at la 
beaten down; but while, the Turks were buſy in fl 
ling up the ditch, in order to give the aſſault, à nem 
wall was built. This threw the tyrant into à Pro: 
digious rage, which was greatly heightened when he 
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the others with all manner of proviſions from the Iſle 
of Chios. Theſe opened themfelves a way through 
the whole Turkiſh fleet; and, to the inexpreſſible joy 
i the Chriſtians, at laſt got {ate into the harbour. 
The Turks attempted ſeveral times to force the ha- 
ven; but all their efforts proving ineffectual, Moham- 
med formed a deſign of conveying 80 gallies over land 
for the ſpace of eight miles into it. This he accom- 
pliſhed by means of certain engines, the contrivance of 
a renegado ; and having then either taken or ſunk all 
the ſhips contained in it, he cauſed a bridge to be built 
over it with ſurpriſing expedition. By this means 
the city was laid open to an aſſault from that fide like- 
wiſe. The place was now aſſaulted on all ſides; and 
Conſtantine being well appriſed that he could not long 
hold out againſt ſuch a mighty fleet and ſo numerous 
an army, 3 deputies to Mohammed, offering to ac- 
knowledge himſelf his vaſſal, by paying him yearly 
What tribute he ſhould think proper to impoſe, provi- 
ded he raiſed the ſiege and withdrew. The tyrant 
anſwered that he was determined at all events to be- 
come maſter of the city : but if the emperor deliver- 
ed it up forthwith, he would yield up to him Pelopon- 


nelus, and other provinces to his brothers, which they 


ſhould enjoy peaceably as his friends and allies; but if 
he held out to the laſt extremity, and ſuffered it to be 
taken by aſſault, he would put him and the whole no- 
bility to the ſword, abandon the city to be plundered 
by his ſoldiers, and carry the inhabitants into. capti- 
vity. a . 
This condition was raſhly rejected by the em- 
peror; who thereby involved himſelf and all his 
{ubje&ts in the moſt terrible calamity. The ſiege 
was renewed with more vigour than ever, and 
continued till the 25th of May, when a. report be- 
ing ſpread in the Turkiſh camp, that a mighty ar- 
my was advancing in full march to the relief of 
the city, under the conduct of the celebrated John 
Hunniades, the common ſoldiers, ſeized with a pa- 
nic, began to mutiny, and preſs Mohammed in a tu- 
multuous manner to break up the ſiege. Nay, they 
openly threatened him with death, if be did not imme- 
(ately abandon the enterprize and retire from before 
the city, which they deſpaired of being able to reduce 
before the arrival of the ſuppuled ſuccouurs. Moham- 
med was upon the poiat of complying with their de- 
mand, when he was adviſed by Zagau, a Turkiſh of- 
cer of great intrepidity, and an irreconcileable ene- 
my to the Chriſtian name, to give without loſs of 
time a general aſſault. To this he ſaid the ſoldiery, 
lwwever mutinous, would not be averle, provided the 
lultan ſolemnly promiſed to abandon: the city to be 
plundered by them. As ſuch an advice beſt ſuited the 
humour of Mohammed, he readily embraced it, and 
cauſed a proclamation to be publiſhed throughout the 
Camp, declaring, that he gave up to his ſoldiers all the 
wealth of that opulent city, requiring for himſelf only 
the empty houſes. 

he deſire of plunder ſoon got the better of that 
car which had ſeized the Turkiſh army; and they un- 
aumouſly defired to be led on to the attack. Here- 
pon Conſtantine was ſummoned ſor the laſt time to 


eier up the city, with a promiſe of his liſe and li- 
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berty : but to this he anſwered, that he was unalter - conſtantl. 
ably determined either to defend the city or to periſh nopolitan 


with it. The attack began at three in the morning 
on Tueſday the 29th of May; ſuch troops were firtt 
employed as the ſultan valued leaſt, and deſigned them 
for no other purpoſe than to tire the Chriſtians, who 
made a prodigious havock of that diſorderly multi- 
tude. After the carnage had laſted ſome hours, the 
Janizaries and other freſh troops advanced in good or- 
der, and renewed the attack with incredible vigour. 
The Chriſtians, ſummoning all their courage and reſo- 
lution, twice repulſed the enemy: but being in the 
end quite ſpent, they were no longer able to ſtand 
their ground; fo that the enemy in ſeveral places 
broke into the city. In the mean time Juſtiniani, the 
commander of the Genoeſe and a ſelect body. of 
Greeks, having received two wounds, one' in the 
thigh and the other in the hand, was ſo diſheartened, 
that he cauſed himſelf to be conveyed to Galata, where 
he foon after died of grief. His men, diſmayed at 
the ſudden flight of their general, immediately quitted 
their poſts and fled in the utmoſt confuſion. How- 
ever, the emperor, attended by a few of the moſt re- 
ſolute among the nobility, ſtill kept his poſt, ſtriving 
with unparallelled reſolution to oppoſe the multitude 
of barbarians that now broke in trom every quarter. 
But being in the end overpowered with numbers, and 
ſecing all his friends lie dead on the ground,“ What! 
(cried he aloud), is there no Chriſtian left alive to ſtrike 
off my head?“ He had ſcarce uttered theſe words, 
when one of the enemy, not knowing him, gave him 
a deep cut acroſs the face with his ſabre ; and at the 
ſame time, another coming behind him, with a blow 
on the back part of his head, laid him dead on the 
ground. After the death of the emperor, the few 
Chriſtians that were left alive betook themſelves to 
flight ; and the Turks, mecting with no further oppo- 
ſition, entered the city, which they filled with blood 
and ſlaughter. They gave no quarter, but put all they 
met to the ſword, without diſtinction. Many thou- 
ſands took refuge in the church of St Sophia; but they 
were all maſſacred in their aſylum by the enraged 
barbarians, who, prompted by their natural cruelty, 
the deſire of revenge, and love of booty, ſpared no 
place nor perſon. Moſt of the nobility were, by the 
ſultan's orders, cut off, and the reſt kept for purpoſes 
more grievous than dearth itſelf. Many of the inha- 
bitants, among whom were ſome men of great learn- 
ing, found means to make their eſcape, while the 
Turks were buſied in plundering the city. Theſe 
embarking on five ſhips then in the harbour, arrived 
ſafe in Italy ; where, with the ſtudy of the Greek 
tongue, they revived the liberal ſciences, which had 
long been neglected in the Weſt. After the expira- 
tion of three days, Mohammed commanded his ſol- 
diers to forbear all further hoſtilities on pain of death ; 
and then put an end to as cruel a pillage and maſ- 
ſacre as any mentioned in hiſtory. The next day he 
made his public and triumphal entry into Conſtanti- 
nople, and choſe it for the ſeat of the Turkiſh empire, 
which it has continued to be ever ſince, 
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on the north, It is delightfully ſituated between the 


— Black- ſea and the Archipelago, from whence it is ſup- 


plied with all neceſſaries. The grand Seignior's pa- 
lace, called the Seraglio, is ſeated on the ſea - ſide, and 
is furrounded with walls flanked with towers, and ſe- 
parated from the city by canals. It is faid the harbour 
will eaſily hold 1200 ſhips. The number of houſes 
muſt needs be prodigious, ſince one fire has burnt 
down 30,000 in a day, without greatly changing the 
aſpect of the city. However, in general, they are 
but mean, eſpecially on the out- ſide, where there are 
few or no windows, and the ſtreets being narrow, 
gives them a melancholy look. They reckon that 
there are 3770 ſtreets, ſmall and great: but they are 
ſeldom or never clean; and the people are infeſted 
with the plague almoſt every year. The inhabitants 
are half Turks, two thirds of the other half Chriſtians, 
and the reſt Jews, Here are a great number of an- 
cient monuments ſtill remaining, and particularly the 
ſaperb temple of Sophia, which is turned into a moſque, 
and far ſurpaſſes all the reſt. The ſtreet called A- 
drianople, is the longeſt and broadeſt in the city; and 
the bazars, or bezeſteins, are the markets for ſellin 
all ſorts of merchandize. The old and the new are 
pretry near each other ; and are large ſquare buildings, 
covered with domes, and ſupported by arches and pi- 
laſters. The new is the beſt, and contains all ſorts of 
2 which are there expoſed to ſale. The market 
or ſlaves, of both ſexes, is not far off; and the Jews 
are the principal merchants, who bring them here to 
be fold. There are a great number of young girls 
brought from Hungary, Greece, Candia, Ruſſia, Min- 
grelia, and Georgia, for the ſervice of the Turks, 
who generally buy them for their ſeraglios. 
great ſquare, near the moſque of ſultan Bajazet, is the 
place for public diverſions, where the jugglers and 
mountebanks play a great variety of tricks. The cir- 
cumference of this city is by ſome ſaid to be 15 miles, 
and by Mr Tournefort 23 miles ; to which, if we add 
the ſuburbs, it may be 34 miles in compaſs. The ſu- 
burb called Pera, is charmingly ſituated ; and is the 
place where the ambaſſadors of England, France, Ve- 
nice, and Holland, refide. This city is built in the 
form of a triangle ; and as the ground riſes gradually, 
there is a view of the whole town from the tea. The 
public buildings, ſuch as the palaces, the moſques, 
bagnios, and caravanſaries for the entertainment of 
ſtrangers, are many of them very magnificent. E. 
Long. 29. 20. N. Lat. 41. 4. | 
CONSTELLATION, in aſtronomy, a ſyſtem of 
{ſeveral ſtars that are ſeen in the heavens, near to one 
another. Aſtronomers not only mark out the ſtars, 
but, that they may better bring them into order, they 
eiſtinguiſh them by their ſituation and poſition in re- 
ſpect to each other; and therefore they diſtribute 
them into aſteriſms, or conſtellations, allowing ſeveral 


® The decreaſe in the violence of inflammatory diſeaſes may perhaps in part be aſctibed to the preſent improved 
Moderate evacuations, cool air, aceſcent diet, and the liberal uſe of ſaline and antimonial medicines, 
adapted to check the progreſs of fevers, than copious bleedings, ſtimulating purgatives, and profuſe ſweats, excited by 


treating them. 
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hiſtory ſea of Marmora waſhes its walls on the ſouth, and a 
Conſtella- gulph of the channel of Conſtantinople does the ſame 
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{ſtars to make up one conſtellation : and for the 
diſtinguiſhing and obſerving them, they reduce the 
conſtellations to the forms of animals, as men, bull; 

bears, Cc. or to the images of ſome things known as 
of a crown, a harp, a balance, &c.; or give them the 
names of thoſe whoſe memories, in conſideration of 
ſome notable exploit, they had a mind to tranſmit to 
future ages. 

The diviſion of the ſtars by images and figures is of 
great antiquity, and ſeems to be as old as aſtronom 
itſelf : for in the moſt ancient book of Job, Orion 
Arcturus, and the Pleiades, are mentioned ; and we 
meet with the names of many of the conſtellations in 
the writings of the firſt poets, Homer and Heſiod. 

The ancients, in their diviſion. of the firmament, 
took in only fo much as came under their notice, dif. 
tributing it into 48 conſtellations ; but the modern af. 
tronomers comprehend the whole ſtarry firmament, 
dividing it into three regions. See As TRONOux, 
n 203, &. | 

CONSTIPATION, in medicine, a hardneſs of the 
belly, with great coſtiveneſs. See CosTIvENEss, 

CONSTITUENT paxr, in phyſiology, an eſſential 
part in the compoſition of any thing, differing little 
from what is otherwiſe called eement or principle, 

CONSTITUTION, in matters of policy, ſignifies 
the form of government eſtabliſhed in any country or 
kingdom. | 

CoNnSTrTUTION alſo denotes an ordinance, deci- 
fion, regulation, or law, made by authority of any 
ſuperior, eccleſiaſtical or civil. 

Apoſlolical ConsTiTuTIONS, a collection of regu- 
lations attributed to the apoſtles, and ſuppoſed to have 
been collected by St Clement, whoſe name they like - 
wiſe bear. 

It is the general opinion, however, that they are 
ſpurious, and that St Clement had no hand in them. 
They appeared firſt in the Vi age, but have been 
much changed and corrupted fince that time. They 
are divided into eight books, conſiſting of a great 
number of rules and precepts, relating to the duties of 
Chriſtians, and particularly the ceremonies and dil- 
cipline of the church. Mr Whiſton, in oppoſition to 
the general opinion, afferts them to be a part of the 
ſacred writings, dictated by the apoſtles in their meet- 
ings, and wrote down from their own month by St 
Clement ; and intended as a ſupplement to the New 
Teſtament, or rather as a ſyſtem of Chriſtian faith 
and polity. The reaſon why the Conſtitutions are 
ſuſpected by the orthodox, and perhaps the reaſon 
alſo why their genuineneſs is deſended by Mr Whiſton, 
is, that they ſeem to favour Arianiſm. ; 

ConSTITUTION, in a phyſical ſenſe, ſignifies the 
particular temperature of the body. 

It is curious to obſerve, ſays Dr Percival, the revo- 
lution which hath taken place, within this century, in 
the conſtitutions of the inhabitants of Europe. Inflam- 
matory diſcaſes more rarely occur, and, in genera, 
are much leſs rapid and violent in their progrels than 
formerly *; nor do they admit of the ſame antiphlogits 
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method of cure that Was practiſed with ſucceſs roo 


years ago. . , 
dunces of blood the mean quantity to be drawn in the 
acute rheumatiim ; whereas this diſeaſe, as it now ap- 


ars in the London hoſpitals, will not bear above half 


that evacuation. Vernal intermittents are frequently 
cured by a vomit and the bark, without vene ſection; 
which is a proof that at preſent they are accompanied 
with fewer ſymptoms of inflammation than they were 
wont to be. This advantageous change, however, is 
more than counterbalanced by the introduction of a 
numerous claſs of nervous ailments, in a great mea- 
ſure unknown to our anceſtors; but which now prevail 
univerſally, and are complicated with almoſt every o- 
ther diſtemper. The bodies of men are enfeebled 
and enervated; and it is not uncommon to oblerve 
very high degrees of irritability, under the external 
appearance of great ſtrength and robuſtneſs. The 
hy pochondria, palſies, cachexies, dropſies, and all thoſe 
diſeaſes which ariſe from laxity and. debility, are in 
our days endemic. every where; and the hyſterics, 
which uſed to be peculiar to the women, as the name 
itſelf indicates, now attack both ſexes indiſcriminate- 
ly. Itis evident that ſo great a revolution could not be 
effected without a concurrence of many cauſes ; but 
amongſt theſe, (according to Dr Percival), the pre- 
ſent general uſe of tea“ holds the firſt and principal 
rank, The ſecond place may perhaps be allowed to 
exceſs in ſpirituous liquors. This pernicious cuſtom, 
in many inſtances at leaſt, owes its riſe to the former, 
which, by the lownelſs and depreſſion of ſpirits it oc- 
caſions, renders it almoſt neceſſary to have recourſe 
to ſomething cordial and exhilirating. And hence 
proceed . odious and diſgraceful habits of intem- 
perance, with which many of the ſofter ſex are now, 
alas! chargeable. | 

CONSTRICTOR, an appellation given to ſeveral 
muſcles, on account of their conſtringing or cloſing 
ſome of the orifices of the body. 

CONSTRUCTION, in geometry, is the drawing 
ſuch lines, ſuch a figure, &. as are previouſly neceſ- 
ſary for making any demonſtration appear more plain 
and undeniable. 

ConsSTRUCTION of Equations. See EQUATIONS. 

CONSTRUCTION, in grammar; ſyntax, or the ar- 
ranging and connecting the words of a ſentence ac- 
cording to the rules of the language. See GRAMMAR, 
and LANGUAGE. 

The conſtruction is generally more ſimple, eaſy, 
and direct, in the modern tongues than in the an- 
cent: we have very few of thole inverſions which oc- 
caſion ſo much embarraſſment and obſcurity in the La- 
tin; our thoughts are uſually delivered in the ſame order 
wherein the imagination conceives them : the nomi- 
native caſe, for inſtance, always precedes the verb, 


and the verb goes before the oblique caſes it governs. 


The Greeks and Latins, M. St Evremont obſerves, 
ulually end their periods, Where, in good ſenſe and 
reaſon, they ſhould have begun; and the elegance of 
their language conſiſts, in ſome meaſure, in this capri- 
dous arrangement, or rather in this tranſpoſal and 
order of the words. See LANGUAGE. | 


i ConsTguctrto N of Statutes among lawyers. See 
, Part II. no 49. 
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CONSUALIA, feaſts held among the ancients, in Conſualia 


honour of the god Conſus, i. e. Neptune; different 
from thoſe other feaits of the ſame deity called Neptu- 
nali a. They were introduced with a magnificent ca- 
valcade, or proceſſion on horſeback; by reaſon Nep- 


tune was reputed to have fir ſt taught men the uſe f 


horſes; whence his ſurname of '"InTz:@-, eque/tris. 
Evander is {aid to have firſt inſtituted this Faſt: it 
was re-eſtabliſhed by Romulus, under the name of 
Conſus ; in regard it was ſome god under the deno- 
mination of Couſus, who (he pretended) ſuggeſted to 
him the rape of the Sabins. See Rome. 

_ CONSUBSTANTIA TION, a tenet of the Luthe- 
ran church with regard to the manner of the change 
made in the bread and wine in the euchriſt. The di- 
vines of that profeſſion maintain, that after conſecra- 
tion, the body and blood of our Saviour are ſubſtan- 
tially preſent, together with the ſubſtance of the bread 
and wine, which is called conſubſtantiation, or impa- 
nation. 74 
CONsSUL, the chief magiſtrate of the Roman com- 
mon wealth. They were two in number, choſen 
every year in the Campus Martius, by the people aſ- 
ſembled in the comitia centuriata. In the firſt times 
of the commonwealth, no man could pretend to this 
dignity, but ſuch as were of a patrician family; but 
afterwards the people obtained, that one of the conſuls 
ſhould be choſen from among them. A conſul was 
commonly choſen at 43 years of age, but this was not 
always obſerved : beſides, it was requiſite he ſhould 
have exerciſed other offices, as that of quæſtor, ædile, 
and prætor: and yet this condition was no better ob- 
ſerved than the firſt ; for Pompey had never been 
prætor nor quæſtor when he obtained the conſulſhip. 
Their authority and power was of very great extent, 
ſo long as the commonwealth ſubſiſted. They were 
the head of the ſenate : they commanded the armies, 
and were ſupreme judges of the differences between 
the citzens ; but as they had made ſome abuſe of this 
power, it was allowed by the Valerian law for the 
party aggrieved to appeal from their tribunal to the 
people, eſpecially in caſes where the life of a citizen 
was concerned. Under the emperors, conſul was 
little more than an honourable title, and at laſt it 
became abſolutely extinct in the time of Juſtinian. 
From the eſtabliſhmeat of the republic to the conſu- 
late of Baſil, that is, from the year of Rome 244, to 
the year of Rome 1294, the years are accounted by 
the conſuls ; but after that peroid, the time was com- 
puted by the years of the emperors reigns and the in- 
dictions. 

Coxsur, at preſent, is an officer eſtabliſhed by vir- 
tue of a commiſſion from the king and other princes, 
in all foreign countries of any conſiderable trade, to 
facilitate and diſpatch buſineſs, and protect the mer- 
chants of the nation. The conſuls are to keep up a 


correſpondence with the miniſters of England reſiding 


in the courts whereon their conſulate depends. They 
are to ſupport the commerce and the intereſt of the 
nation ; to diſpoſe of the ſums 2 and the preſents 
made to the lords and principals of places, to obtain 


their protection, and prevent the inſults of the natives 
on the merchants of the nation. 


CONSUMMATION, the end, period, or completion 
by of 
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of any work. Thus, we ſay, the conſunnnation of all 


things, meaning the end of the world, By the incar- 


nation, all the prophecies are ſaid to be conſummated, 
See PROPHECY, and ACCOMPLISHMENT. P 
Conſummation of marriage, denotes the laſt act of 
marriage, which makes its accompliſhment ;:.or the 
moſt intimate union between the married pair, &c. 
| CONSUMPTION, in medicine, a word of very 
extenſive ſignification, implies all diſorders that bri 
any decay or waſte upon the. conſtitution ; but ig 
commonly uſed for the phthiſts pultonalts. . See (the 
Index. ſubjoined to) ME DII mR. 
CoNnSUMPTION, in farriery.. Sce FARRIERY, I viii. 
CONSUS, the pagan god of counſel. He had an 
altar under ground in the great circus at Rome, t 
ſhew that counſel ought to be kept ſecret. 
CONTACT, is when one line, plane, or body, is 
made to touch another; and the parts that do thus 
touch are called the point ;. laces of contact. 
CONTAGION, in phyſic, the communicating; a 
diſeaſe from one body to another. In {ame diſeaſes 
it is only effected by an immediate contact or touch, 
as the venom of the pox ;. in others, it is conveyed 
infected cloaths, as the itch; and in others, it is tranſ- 
mitted through the air at a conſiderable diftance, by 
means of ſteams or effluvia exſpiring from the ſick, as 


in the plague and other peſtilential diſorders, in which 


tale the air is ſaid io be contagious. . 1 
CONTEMPLATION, an act of the mind, where - 
by it applies itſelf to conſider and reflect upon the 
works of God, nature, Cc. 1 
CONTEMPORARY, a perſon or thing that exiſt- 
ed in the ſame age with another. Thus, Socrates, 
Plato, and Ariſtophanes, were contemporaries. _, 
CONTEMPT, in a general ſenſe, the act of de- 
ſpiſing, or the ſtate of being deſpiſed. | 
CoxTEMPT, in law, is a diſobedience to the rules 
and orders of a court, which hath power to puniſh ſuch 
offence ; and as this is ſometimes a greater, and ſome- 
times a leſſer offence, fo it is puniſhed with greater 


or leſs puniſhment, by fine, and ſometimes by impri- 


ſonment. 


CONTENT, in geometry, the area or quantity of 


matter or ſpace included in certain bounds, | 

CONT ESSA, a port-town of Turky, in Europe, 
in the province of Macedonia, ſituated on a bay of the 
Archipelago, about 200 miles welt of Conſtantinople, 
E. Long. 25. o. N. Lat. 41. o. 

CONTEXT, among divines and critics, that part 
of {cripture or of a writing that precedes and follows 
the text. 

CONTI, a town of Picardy in France, with the 
title of a principality. It is ſeated on the river Seille, 
in E. Long. 2. 17. N. Lat. 49. 54. 

CONTIGUITY, in geometry, is when the ſurface 
of one body touches that of another, 

CONTIGUOUS, a relative term underſtood of 
things diſpoled ſo near each other, that they join their 
ſurfaces or touch. The houſes in ancient Rome were 
not contiguous as ours are, but all inſulated. 

CONTINENT, in general, an appellation given to 
things continued without interruption ; in which ſenſe 
we lay, continent fever, &c. 

_ CoNnTINENT, in geography, a great extent of land 
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not interrupted by ſeas, in contradiſtinction t iſland 


and peninſula, Cc. See GEOGRAPHY. Sicily is (aig ar af 
to have been anciently torn from the continent of Ita. Conta Cont 
ly; and it is an old tradition, which ſome of our Is * 


tiquaries ſtill have a regard to, that Britain was for. 
merly a part of the continent of France. | 

The world is uſually divided into two preat con. 
tinents, the old and the new. Whether there exiſts 
in the ſouthern hemiſphere, another continent, or the 
Whole be only. an immenſe watery region, is a queſ. 
tiom that for near three centuries has engaged the at. 
tention of the learned as well as the commercial 
world, and given riſe to many intereſting Voyages 
and diſcoveries ; coneerning which, ſee the article 
SOUTH Sea. | R 
CoONTINGENT, ſomething caſual or unuſual. 
— future r ry? Heap e a conditional event 
which may or may not happen, /according às circum- 
— 4 ** 8 1 Fe eg 

. CONTINGENT, is alſo a term of relation for the 

quota that falls to any perſon upon a diviſion. Thus 
each prince of Germany in time of war is to furnif} 
ſo many men, ſo much money, and munition, for his 
contingent. | | nd 

CONTINUED, or CoxTINVAL, in a general ſenſe, 
means inceſſant, or proceeding without interruption, 
 1ConTIwvED Fever, is ſuck a-one as ſometimes re- 
mits, vat never intermits or goes entirely off till its 
 >ConTINVED Baſs, in muſic, tis called, ſays Rouſ- 
ſeau, becauſe it is continued through the whole piece. 
Its principal uſe, beſides that of regulating the harmo- 
ny, is to ſupport the voice and preſerve the tone. 
They pretend that it was one Ludovico Viana, of whom 
a treatiſe ſtill remains, who towards the end of the 
laſt century firſt put the continued baſs in practice. 
See Music, Art. 204. | 

ConTiNUED Proportion, in arithmetic, is that where 
the conſequent of the firſt ratio is the ſame with the 
antecedent of the ſecond; as 4:8 ::8:16; in con- 
tradiſtinction to diſcrete proportion. | 
CONTINUITY, is defined by ſome ſchoolmen the 
immediate coheſion of parts in the ſame quantum; by 
others, a mode of body, whereby its extremities be- 
come one; and by others, a ſtate of body reſulting 
from the mutual implication of its parts, There are 
two kinds of continuity, - mathematical and phyſical. 
The firſt is merely imaginary, ſince it ſuppoſes real 
or phyſical parts where there are none. The other, 
or phyſical continuity, is that ſtate of two or more 
partieles, in which their parts are ſo mutually impli- 
cated as to conſtitute one unimerrupted quantity or 
continuum. W 5 

CONTINUO, in muſie, ſignifies the thorough baſs, 
as baſſo continn9 is the continual or thorough bals, Which 
is ſometimes marked in muſic- books by the letters B. C. 

CONTOR, Con pon, or Cux rox, the American 
name of a ſpecies of Vuĩt run. 
CONTORSION, in general, ſignifies the action 1 
twiſting or wreſting a member of the body out © 
its natural ſituation. Rope - dancers accuſtom themſelves 
to contorſions of their limbs from their youth, to 0 
der the fibres of their articulations lax, and ſupple to 


all kinds of poſtures. 
ConT0R510%% 
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torſion 
af, 1. It denotes the iliac paſſion. 


ced from its articulation. 


palſy of the antagoniſt muſcles on the other. 


gia, cynanchum, plumeria, ſtape lia. 


which defines a figure. 


painters, ſignifies the lineaments of the face. 


turned in a lath. This fort of work ſeems to have 
had its origin in Greece; and to have been defigned 
to perpetuate the memories of great men, particularly 
thoſe who had bore away the prize at the ſolemn 
games. Snch are thoſe remaining of Homer, Solon, 
Enclid, Pythagoras, Socrates, and ſeveral athletæ. 

CONTRABAND, in commerce, a prohibited com- 
modity, or merchandiſe bought or ſold, imported or 
exported, in prejudice to the laws and ordinances of a 
ſtate, or the public prohibitions of the ſovereign. Con- 
traband goods are not only liable to confiſcation them- 
iclves, but alſo ſubject all other allowed merchandiſe 
found with them in the ſame box, bale or parcel, to- 
gether with the horſes, waggons, &c. which conduct 
them. There are contrabands likewiſe, which, be- 
ſides the forfeiture of the goods, are attended with 
ſeveral penalties and diſabilities. 

CONTRACT, in a general ſenſe, a mutual conſent 
of two or more parties, who voluntarily promiſe and 


r _ 


| oblige themſelves to do ſomething ; pay a certain ſum, 
) or the hike. All donations, exchanges, leaſes, &c. are 
e fo many different contracts. 
| ConTRACT is particularly uſed in common law, for 
r an agreement or covenant between two, with a law- 
| ful conſideration or cauſe. As, if I ſell my horſe for 
85 money; or covenant, in conſideration of L. 20, to 
cn make you a leaſe of a farm; theſe are good contracts, 
C becauſe there is quid pro quo. 
an Uſurions CONTRACT, is a contract to pay more in- 
4 tereſt for money than the laws allow. See UsuRy. 

p Thoſe contracts are ſaid to be 7vl/ which the law 
3 Prohibits the making of ; ſuch are all contracts be- 
S ween perſons incapable of contracting, as minors, 


religious, lunatics, wives without conſent of their huſ- 
bands, Cc. 


ConTRracT is alſo uſed for the inſtrument in writ- 
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ing, which ſerves as a proof of the conſent granted, Contractile 


ö 2. An incomplete diſ- and the obligation paſſed between the parties. 
Contratl. location, when a bone is in part, but not entirely, for- 


CoxnTORSION, in medicine, has many ſignifications. 


CONTOUR, in painting, the outline, or that 


A great part of the {kill of the painter lies in mana- 
ging the contours well. Contour, with the Italian 


CONTOURNE, in heraldry, is uſed when a beaſt 
is repreſented ſtanding or running with its face to the 
ſiniſter ſide of the eſcutcheon, they being always ſup- 
poſed to look to the right, if not otherwiſe expreſſed. 

CONTOURNIATED, a term among antiquaries 
applied to medals, the edges of which appear as if 


CON 


Among the ancient Romans, contracts, and all vo- 


3. A diſlocation of the ver- luntary acts, were wrote, either by the parties them- 
tebræ of the back ſide-ways, or a crookedneſs of theſe ſelves, or by one of the witneſſes, or by a domeſtic 


vertebræ. And, 4. A diſorder of the head, in which fecretary of one of the parties, whom they called a 
it is drawn towards one fide, either by a ſpaſmodic 


contraction of the muſcles on the ſame fide, or a 


nutary, but who was nv public perſon as among us. 
The contract, when finiſhed, was carried to the 
magiſtrate, who gave it a public authority by recely- 


CONTORTZ, the name of the 3otÞ order in Lin- ing it inter acta, into the number of aëts under his ju- 


næus's Fragments of a natural method, conſiſting of riſdiction; giving each of the parties a copy thereof, 
plants which have a fingle petal that is twiſted or 


bent to one fide. This order contains the following ſealed with his ſeal. 
genera, viz. echites, cerbera, gardenia, genipa, mi- France, where it obtained a long time. 
crocnemum, nerium, periploca, rawolfia, tabernæmon- 
tana, vinca, apocynum, aſclepias, comeraria, cerope- 


tranſcribed by his clerks or domeſtic regiſters, and 
Which practice paſſed into 


CONTRACTILE Force, that property or power 
inherent in certain bodies, whereby, when extended, 


they are enabled to draw themſelves up again to their 


former dimenſions. 

CONTRACTION, in grammar, is the reducing of 
two ſyllables into one, as can't for cannot, ſhould ſt 
for /houldeſt, &c. 

CONTRACTION, in phyſics, the diminiſhing the ex- 
tent or dimenſions of a body, or the cauſing its parts 
to approach nearer to each other, in which ſenſe it 
ſtands oppoſed to dilatation or expanſion. 

CON TRADICTION, a ſpecies of direct oppoſition, 
wherein one thing is found diametrically oppoſite to 
another. 

CONTRADICTORY Propos1TloONS, are oppo- 
ſites, one of which imports a mere and naked denial 
of the other. 

Seeming contradictories is when the members of a 
period quite diſagree in appearance and ſound, but 
perfectly agree and are conſiſtent in ſenſe : thus, 

% Cowards die many times before their death; 

« The valiant never taſte of death but once.” 

SHAKESPEAR. 

CONTRA-FISSURE, in ſurgery, a kind of frac- 
ture, or fiſſure, in the cranium, which ſometimes hap- 
pens on the ſide oppoſite to that which received the 
blow, or, at leaſt, at ſome diſtance from it. 

CONTRARIETY, an oppoſition between two 
things, which imports their being contrary to one ano- 
ther; and conſiſts ia this, that one of the terms im- 


plies a negation of the other, either mediately or im- 


mediately ; ſo that contrariety may be ſaid to be the 
contraſt, or oppoſition of rwo things, one of which 
imports the ablence of the other, as love and hatred, 

CONTRARY, a poſitive oppoſite, which, ſubſiſt- 
ing by turns in the ſame ſubject with its oppoſite, is 
as remote from it as poſſible, expels it, and is mutual- 
ly expelled by it. Blackneſs and whiteneſs, cold and 
heat, are ſuch contraries. 

CONTRAST ; oppoſition or diffimilitude of figures, 
by which one contributes to the viſibility or effect of 
the others. See RESRKMBLANCE. | 

CoNnTRAST, in Soy and ſculpture, expreſſes 
an oppoſition or difference of poſition, attitude, Cc. 
of two or more figures, contrived to make variety in 
a painting, &c. as where, in a groupe of three figures, 
one is ſhewn before, another behind, and another ſide- 
ways, they are ſaid to be in contraſt, 

The contraſt is not only to be obſerved in the poſi- 
tion of ſeveral figures, but alſo in rhat of the ſeveral 

members- 


Contraſt. 


Contraſt 


Controller. 
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members of the ſame figure : thus, if the right arm 
advance fartheſt, the right leg is to be hindermoſt ; if 
the eye be directed one way, the arm to go the con- 
trary way, &c. The contraſt muſt be purſued even in 
the drapery. 

CoNnTRAST, in architecture, is to avoid the repe- 
titioa of the ſame thing, in order to pleaſe by va- 
riety. _ 

CONTRATE-wHEEL, in watch-work, that next to 
the erown, the teeth and hoop whereof lie contrary 
to thoſe of the other wheels, from whence it takes its 
name. See WaTCn-Making. . 

CONTRAVALLATION, or th: Line ConTRaA- 
VALLATION, in fortification, a trench guarded with 
a parapet, and uſually cut round about a place by the 
beſiegers, to ſecure themſelves on that ſide, and to 
{top the {allies of the garriſon. See FORTIFICATION. 

CONTRAVENTION, in law, a man's failing to 
diſcharge his word, obligation, duty, or the laws or 
cuſtoms of the place. ; 

CONTRAYERVA, in botany. See DokrSTENIA. 

CONTRE, in heraldry, an appellation given to ſe- 
veral bearings, on account of their cutting the ſhield 
contrary and oppoſite ways: thus we meet with con- 
tre-bend, contre-chevron, contre-pale, &c. when there 
are two ordinaries of the ſame nature oppoſite to each 
other, ſo as colour may be oppoſed to metal, and me- 
tal to colour. | 

CONTRIBUTION, the payment of each perſon's 
quota, or the part he is to bear in ſome impoſition, or 
common expence. See CONTINGENT, &c.—Contri- 
butions are either involuntary, as thoſe of taxes and 
impoſts ; or voluntary, as thoſe of expences for car- 
rying on ſome undertaking for the intereſt of the com- 
munity. 

CONTRIBUTIONS, in a military ſenſe, are impoſi- 
tions paid by frontier countries to ſecure themſelves 
from being plundered, and ruined by the enemy's 

army. The peaſants till their ground under the faith 
of contributions, as ſecurely as in time of profound 
ace. 

CONTRITION, in theology, a ſorrow for our ſins, 
reſuling from the reflection of having offended God, 
from the ſole conſideration of his goodneſs, without 
any regard to the puniſhment due to the treſpaſs, and 
attended with a ſincere reſolution of reforming them. 
The word is derived from the Latin conterere, to break 
or bruiſe. 

CONTROL is properly a double regiſter kept of 
acts, iſſues, &c. of the officers or — — in the 
revenue, army, Cc. in order to perceive the true 


ſtate thereof, and to certify the truth, and the due 


keeping of the acts ſubject to the enregiſterment. 

CONTROLLER, an officer appointed to control 
or overſee the accounts of other officers ; and, on oc- 
caſion, to certify whether or no things have been con- 
trolled or examined. 

In Britain we have ſeveral officers of this name ; 
as controller of the king's houle, controller of the 
navy, controller of the cuſtoms, controller of the 


mint, &c. 


CONTROLLER of the Hanaper, an officer that at- 
tends the lord chancellor daily, in term and in ſeal- 


time, to take all things ſealed in leathern bags from 
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and EXCHEQUER. / 
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the clerks of the hanaper, and to make the nu 
and effect thereof, and Rs them in a book, —— you 
all the duties belonging to the king and other officers Convergiug 
tor the ſame, and lo charge the clerk of the hanaper —— 
with them. 5 

Cox T ROLLER Sf the Pipe, an officer of the exche- 
quer, that makes out a ſummons twice every year 
to levy the farms and debts of the pipe. See Pipe, 


Conve 


convic 


——ů—— 


CONTROLLERS of the Pelli, two officers of the ex- 
chequer, who are the chamberlain's clerks, and keep 
a control of the pell of receipts, and goings out. 

CONTUMACY, in law, a refufal to appear in 
court when legally ſummoned, or the diſobedience to 
the rules and orders of a court, having power to puniſh 
ſuch offence. 

CONTUSION, in medicine and ſurgery, any hurt 
of the body that is inflicted by a blunt inſtrument. Sce 
SURGERY. } 

CONVALLARIA, or LiLy of the Valley, in bo- 
tany, a genus of the hexandria order, belonging to 
the monogynia claſs of plants. The ſpecies are eight, 
three of which are natives of Britain, viz. the majalis, 
or may-lily ; the multiflora, or ſolomon's-ſeal; and 
the polygonatum, or ſweet-ſmelling ſolomon's- ſeal. 
They are plants of conſiderable beauty, and may eaſi- 
ly be propagated by their creeping roots. 

CONVENT, in church-hiſtory. See MoNnasTERY. 

CONVENTICLE, a private aſſembly or meeting 
for the exerciſe of religion. The word was firſt at- 
tributed as an appellation of reproach to the religious 
aſſemblies of Wickliffe in the reigns of Edward Ill. 
and Richard II. There were leveral ſtatutes made 
in former reigns, for the ſuppreſſion of conventicles; 
but, by 1 William and Mary, it is ordered, that diſ- 
ſenters may aſſemble for the performance of religious 
worſhip, provided their doors be not locked, barred, 
or bolted. | 

CONVENTION, a treaty, contract, or agreement 
between two or more parties, | 

CONVENTION is allo a name given to an extraor- 
dinary aſſembly of parliament, or the eſtates of the 
realm, held without the king's writ ; as was the con- 
vention of eſtates, who, upon the retreat of king 
James II. came to a concluſion that he had abdicated 
the throne, and that the right of ſucceſſion devolved 
to king William and queen Mary.; whereupon their 
aſſembly expired as a convention, and was converted 
into a parliament. | 

CONVENTUAL, ſomething belonging to a con- 

vent or monaſtery. See MONASTERY, and COENO- 
BITE. | 
CoNnveNTUAL is particularly uſed for a religious 
who actually reſides in a convent; in contradiſtinction 
to thoſe who are only gueſts, or are entertained there, 
or in poſſeſſion of benefices depending on the houſe. 
See Monk. | | 
CONVERGING, or ConvERGENT Lines, in geo- 
metry, are ſuch as continually approach nearer one 
another, or whoſe diſtances become {till leſs and leſs, 
Theſe are oppoſed to divergent lines, the diſtances of 
which become continually greater: thoſe lines which 
converge one way, diverge the other. 


CoNveERGING Mays, in optics, thoſe rays _ 
win 


4 


rerfe ſuing from divers points of an object, incline towards 

* another, till, at laſt, they meet and croſs, and then 

conviction. hecome diverging rays. 

—— CONVERSE, in mathematics. One propoſition is 
called the converſe of another, when, after a conclu- 
fion is drawn from ſomething ſuppoſed in the converſe 
propoſition, that concluſion is ſuppoſed ; and then, 
that which in the other was ſuppoſed, is now drawn 
as a concluſion from it: thus, when two lides of a tri- 
angle are equal, the angles under thele ſides are equal; 
and, on the converſe, if theſe angles are equal, the 
two ſides are equal. 

CONVERSION, in a moral ſenſe, implies a re- 
pentance for a temper and conduct unworthy our na- 
ture, and 1 our obligations to its Author, 
and a reſolution to act a wiſer and a better part for 
the future. 

Cox VERSION, in war, a military motion whereby 
the front of a battalion is turned where the flank was, 
in caſe the battalion is attacked in the flank. 

CoxnveRsSION of Equations, the ſame with reduc- 


n* 17. | | 

CONVEX, an appellation given to the exterior 
ſurface of gibbous or globular bodies; in oppoſition to 
the hollow inner ſurface of ſuch bodies, which is called 
concave i thus we ſay, a convex frieze, lens, mirror, 
ſuperficies, &c, 

CONVEXITY, the exterior ſurface of a convex, 
i. e. gibbous and globular thing ; in oppoſition to con- 
cavity, or the inner ſurface, which is hollow or de- 
preſſed. See CONCAVE, 

The word is of particular import in catoptrics and 
dioptrics ; where it is applied to mirrours and 
lenſes, | 

A convex mirrour repreſents its images ſmaller than 
the objects; as a concave one repreſents them larger : 
a convex mirrour reflects the rays from it, diverging ; 
and therefore diſperſes and weakens their effect 
a concave one reflects them converging, ſo as they 
concur in a point, and have their effect increaſed : and 
dy how much the mirrour is a portion of a ſmaller 
where, by ſo much does it diminiſh the objects, and 
diſperſe the rays the more. See MIRROUR, 

A convex lens is either convex on both ſides, called 
a Convexo-convex ; or it is plain on one fide, and con- 
ex on the other, called a plano-convex + or concave 
on one fide, and convex on the other, called a con- 
Vex0-CONCcave, Or COmcanvo-convex, as the one or the 
other ſurface prevails, i. e. as this or that is a por- 
tion of a ſmaller ſphere. All convex lenſes inflect the 
rays of light in their paſſage, i. e. ſend them out from 
their convex ſurface converging,” ſo as that they con- 
cur in a point or focus. Hence all convex lenſes mag- 
nity, 4. e. repreſent their images larger than their ob- 

jects; and this the more, as they are portions of ſmal- 
ler ſpheres. 
CONVEYANCE, in law, a deed or inſtrument that 
paſſes land, &c. from one perſon to another. 
CONVICT, in common law, a perſon that is found 
guilty of an offence by the verdict of a jury. See 
the following article. 
CONVICTION, in theology, expreſſes the firſt 
Bree of repentance, wherein the. ſinner. becomes 


tion of equations by multiplication, See ALGEBRA, 
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ſenſible of his guilt, of the evil nature of ſin, and of Conviction. 


the danger of his own ways. 
Conviction, in law. When a jury has given a 
verdict upon trial, finding the priſoner guilty, he is 


ſaid to be convicted of the crime whereof he ſtands in- 


dicted. See TRIAIL. 


When the offender is thus convicted, there are two 


collateral circumſtances that immediately ariſe. 1. On 


a conviction in general for any felony, the reaſonable 


expences of proſecution are by ſtatute 25 Geo. II. c. 
36. to be allowed the proſecutor out of the county- 
ſtock, if he petitions the judge for thar purpoſe ; and 


by ſtatute 27 Geo. II. c. 3. poor perſons, bound over 


to give evidence, are likewiſe entitled to be paid their 
charges, as well without conviction as with it. 2. On 
a conviction of larciny in particular, the proſecutor 
ſhall have reſtitution of his goods by virtue of the 
ſtatute 21 Hen. VIII. c. 11. For by the common law 
there was no reſtitution of goods upon an indictment 
becauſe it is at the ſuit of the king only ; and there- 
fore the party was enforced to bring an appeal of 
robbery, in order to have his goods again. But, it 
being conſidered that the party proſecuting the offen- 
der by indictment, deſerves to the full as much en- 
couragement as he who proſecutes by appeal, this ſta- 
«tute was made, which enacts, that if any perſon be 


convicted of larciny by the evidence of the party rob- 


bed, he ſhall have full reſtitution of his money, goods 


and chattels, or the value of them out of the offend- 


er's goods, if he has any, by a writ to be granted by 
the juſtices. And the conſtruction of this act having 
been in great meaſure conformable to the law of ap- 
peals, it has therefore in practice fuperſeded the uſe 
of appeals of larciny. For inſtance, as formerly up- 
on appeals, ſo now upon indictments of larciny, this 
writ of reſtitution ſhall reach the goods fo ſtolen, not- 
withſtanding the property of them 1s endeavoured to 
be altered by ſale in market overt. And though this 
may ſeem ſomewhat hard upon the buyer, yet the 
rule of law is, that /pol/iatus debet ante umnia reſtitui, 
eſpecially when he has uſed all the diligence in his 
power to convict the felon. And, ſince the caſe is 
reduced to this hard neceſſity, that either the owner 
or the buyer muſt ſuffer ; the law prefers the right 
of the owner, who has done a meritorious act by pur- 
ſuing a felon to condign puniſhment, to the right of 
the buyer, whoſe merit is only negative, that he has 
been guilty of no unfair tranſaction. And it is now 
uſual for the court, upon the conviction of a felon, to 
order, without any writ, immediate reſtitution of ſuch 
oods as are brought inio court, to be made to the 
3 proſecutors. Or elle, ſecondly, without ſuch 
writ of reſtitution, the party may peaceably retake 
his goods, wherever he happens to find them, unleſs a 
new property be fairly acquired therein. Or laſtly, if 
the telon be convicted and pardoned, or be allowed 
his clergy, the party robbed may bring his action of 


trover againſt him for his goods; and recover a ſatis- 


faction in damages. But ſuch action lies not before 
proſecution; for ſo felonies would be made up and 
healed: and alſo recaption is unlawful, if it be done 
with intention to {mother and compound the larciny ; 
it then becoming the heinous offence of hel- bote. 

It is not uncommon, when a perſon is convicted of 
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Convoca- a miſdemeanour, which principally and more immedi- weed; the claſpers of vines, bryony, Ce. 


tion 


Convolu- 
tion. 


trouble and circuity of a civil action. 


ately affects ſome individual, as a battery, impriſon- 


ment, or the like, for the court to permit the defen- 


dant to ſpeak with the proſecutor, before any judge- 
ment is pronounced; and if the proſccutor declares 
himſelf ſatisfied, to inflict but a trivial puniſhment. 
This is done to reimburſe the proſecutor his expences, 
and make him ſome private amends, without the 
But it is ſurely 
a dangerous practice: and, though it may be entruſt- 
ed to the prudence and diſcretion of the judges in the 
ſuperior courts of record, it ought never to be allow- 
ed in local or inferior juriſdictions, ſuch as the quar- 
ter- ſeſſions; where ' proſecutions for aſſaults are by 
this means too frequently commenced, rather for pri- 
vate lucre, than for the great ends of public juſtice. 
Above all, it ſhould never be ſuffered, where the te- 
ſtimony of the proſecutor himſelf is neceſſary to con- 
vict the defendant : for by this means the rules of evi- 
dence are entirely ſubverted ; the proſecutor becomes 
in effect a plaintiff, and yet is ſuffered to bear witneſs 
for himſeif. Nay evem a voluntary forgiveneſs by the 
party injured, ought not, in true policy, to intercept 
the ſtroke of juſtice. * This, ſays an elegant writer, 
(who pleads with equal ſtrength for the certainty, as 
for the lenity of puniſhment) may be an act of good 
nature and humanity, but it is contrary to the good of 
the public. For, although a private citizen may diſ- 
penſe with ſatisfaction for his private injury, he can- 
not remove the neceſſity of public example. The 
right of puniſhing belongs not to any one individual 
in particular, but to the ſociety in general, or to the 
ſonereign who repreſents that ſociety ; and a man 
may renounce his own portion of this right, but he 
cannot give up that of others.“ 

CONVOCATION, an aſſembly of the clergy of 
England, by their repreſentatives, to conſult of eccle- 
ſiaſtical matters. It is held during the ſeſſion of par- 
liament, and conſiſts of an upper and a lower houſe. 
Ia the upper lit the biſhops, and in the lower the in- 
ferior clergy, who are repreſented by their proctors; 
conſiſting of all the deans and archdeacons, of one 
proctor for every chapter, and two for the clergy of 
every dioceſe, in all 143 divines ; viz. 22 deans, 53 
archdeacons, 24 prebendaries, and 44 proctors of the 
dioceſan clergy. The lower houſe chuſes its prolocu- 
tor ; whole bulineſs it is to take care that the mem- 
bers attend, to collect their debates and votes, and to 
carry their reſolutions to the upper houſe, The con- 
vocation is ſummoned by the king's writ, directed to 
the archbiſhop of each province, requiring him to ſum- 
mon all biſliops, deans, archdeacons, &c. 

The power of the convocation is limited by a ſta- 
tute of Henry VIII. They are not to make any ca- 
nons or eccleſiaſtical laws, without the king's licence; 
nor, when permitted to make any, can they put them 
in execution, but under ſeveral reſtrictions. They have 
the examining and cenſuring all heretical and ſchiſma- 
tical books and perſons, &c. ; but there lies an appeal to 
the king in chancery, or to his delegates. The clergy 
in convocation, and their ſervants, have the ſame pri- 
vileges as members of parliament. 

CONVOLU TON, a winding motion, proper to the 
trunks of ſome plants, as the convolvulus, or bind- 


CONVOLVULUS, BIND-WEED, a genus of the 


pentandria order belonging to the monogynia claſs f 


plants. Of this there are 43 ſpecies, the moſt re- 
markable of which axe the following. 
1. The ſepium, or large white bind-weed, is often 
a troubleſome weed in gardens, when its roots are in- 
terwoven with thoſe of trees and ſhrubs, or under 
hedges, as every ſmall piece of root is apt to grow, 
It flouriſhes under moiſt hedges, and hath white or 
purpliſh bloſſoms. 2. The ſcammonia, or Syrian bind- 
weed, grows naturally in Syria. Theroots are thick, 
run deep into the ground, and are covered with a 
dark bark. The branches extend on every ſide to 
the diſtance of 10 or 12 feet ; they are ſlender, and 
trail on the ground, and are garniſhed with narrow, 
arrow-pointed leaves. The flowers are of a pale 
yellow, and come out from the ſide of the branches, 
two fitting upon each long foot-ſtalk ; theſe are ſuc- 
ceeded by roundith ſeed - veſſels, having three cells fil- 
led with ſeeds. 3. The purpureus, or convolyulus 
major, is an annual plant growing naturally in Aſia 
and America, but has been long cultiva:ed in the Bri- 
tiſh gardens, It theſe plants are properly ſupported 
they will riſe 10 or 12 feet high in warm ſummers, 
There are three or four laſting varieties : the moſt 
common hath a purple flower; the others have a 
white, a red, or a whitiſh-blue flower, which laſt hath 
white ſeeds. They flower in June, July, and Auguſt, 
and their ſeeds ripen in autumn. 4. The nil, or blue 
bind- weed, riſes with a twining ſtalk 8 or 10 feet high, 
Teanga with heart-ſhaped leaves, divided into three 
obes, which end in ſharp points. Theſe are wooly, and 
ſtand upon long foot- ſtalks. The flowers alſo come out 
on long foot-ſtalks, each ſuſtaining two flowers of a very 
deep blue colour, whence their name of auil or indigo. 
This is one of the molt beautiful-plants of the genus: 
it flowers all the latter part of the ſummer ; and in 
good ſeaſons the ſeeds ripen very well in the open air. 
5. The battatas, or Spaniſh potatoes, hath eſculent 
roots, which are annually imported from Spain and 
Portugal, where they are greatly cultivated for the 
table ; but they are too tender to thrive in the open 
air in Britain. Their roots are like the common po- 
tato, but require much more room : for they fend 
out many trailing ſtalks, which extend fix or eight 
feet every way; and at their joints ſend out roots 
which in warm countries grow to be very large bulbs; 
ſo that from a ſingle root planted, 40 or 50 large po- 
tatoes are produced. 6. The canarienlis, with loſt 
wooly leaves, is a native of the Canaries ; but hath 
long been preſerved in the Britiſh gardens. It bath a 
ſtrong fibrous root, from whence ariſe ſeveral twining 
woody ſtalks, which, where they have ſupport, will 
grow more than 20 feet high, garniſhed with oblong 
heart-ſhaped leaves, which are ſoft and hairy. The 
flowers are produced from the wings of the leaves 
ſeveral ſtanding upon one footſtalk. They are for 
the moſt part of a pale blue; but there is a variety 
with white flowers. They appear in June, July, and 
Auguſt, and ſometimes ripen ſeeds here. 7. The tri 
color, or convolvulus minor, is a native of Portugal; but 
hath long been cultivated in the gardens of this coun- 
try. It is an annual plant, which hath ſeveral thick 
. herbaceous 
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alxu · herbaceous ſtalks grow ing about two feet long, which 
on 


s. do not twine like the other forts, but decline toward 
the ground, upon which many of the lower branches 


leaves, which ſit cloſe to the branches: the footſtalks 

of the flowers come out juſt above the leaves of the 

ſame joint, and at the ſame fide of the ſtalks, They 

are about two inches long, each ſuſtaining one large 

open bell-ſhaped flower, which in ſome is of a fine blue 

colour with a white bottom ; in others they are pure 

white, and ſome are beautifully variegated with both 

colours. The white flowers are ſucceeded by white 

ſeeds, and the blue by dark-coloured ſeeds; which 
difference is pretty conſtant. 8. The ſoldonella, or 
ſea-bindweed, ſtyled alſo brafſica marina, grows natu- 
rally on the ſea-beaches in many parts of England, but 
cannot be long preferved in gardens. It hath many 
ſmall white ſtringy roots, which ſpread wide and ſend 
out ſeveral weak trailing branches. Theſe twine about 
the neighbouring plants like thoſe of the common bind- 
weed, garniſhed with kidney-ſhaped leaves like thoſe of 
the lefſer celandine. The flowers are produced on the 
ſide of the branches at each joint. They are of a reddifh 
purple colour, and appear in July, They are ſucceeded 
by round capſules, having three cells, each containing 
one black ſeed. 9. The turpethum is a native of the 
iſland of Ceylon. This hath fleſhy thick roots, which 
ſpread far in the ground, and abound with a milky juice 
that flows out when the roots are broken or wounded, 
and ſoon hardens into a reſinous ſubſtance when expo- 
ſed to the ſun and air. From the root ſhoots forth many 
twining branches, which twiſt about each other, or 
the neighbouring plants, like the common bindweed. 
They are garniſhed with heart-ſhaped leaves that are 
ſoft to the touch, like thoſe of the marſhmallow. The 
flowers are produced at the joints on the fide of the 
ſtalks, ſeveral ſtanding together on the ſame foot- 
ſtalk : they are white, and ſhaped like thoſe of the 
common great bindweed, and are ſucceeded by round 
capſules, having three cells containing two ſeeds each. 
10. The jalapa, or jalap, uſed in medicine, is a native 
of Haleppo in Spaniſh America, ſituated between La 
Vera Cruz and Mexico. It hath a large root of an 
oval form, which is full of a milky juice; from which 


or ten feet high, garniſhed with variable leaves; ſome 
of them being heart-ſhaped, others angular, and ſome 
oblong and pointed. They are ſmooth, and ſtand up- 
on long footſtalks : the flowers are ſhaped like thoſe 
of the common preater bindweed, each footſtalk ſup- 
porting only one flower. | 

Culture, The firſt and ſecond forts are propaga- 
ted by ſeeds, which muſt be ſown on a border of light 
earth. The ſecond ſort muſt have ſome tall ſtakes 
placed near them for their branches to twine about, 
otherwiſe they will ſpread on the ground and make a 
bad appearance. The third ſort is annual, and muſt 
de propagated by feeds ſown on a hot-bed in the 
ſpring, and towards the end of May they ſhould be 
planted out in warm borders, and treated in the ſame 
manner with the former. The fourth ſpecies is ſome- 
umes propagated in this country. The roots mult be 


are covered in bad weather with glaſſes, they will 
us Vor. III. 
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lie proſtrate; they are garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped 


come out many herbaceous twining ſtalks riſing eight 


Planted on a hot-bed in the ſpring ; and if the plants 
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produce flowers and ſome ſmall bulbs from the joints Convoy 
of the ſtalks: but if they are expoſed to the open air 
they ſeldom grow to any ſize. The fifth is propaga- 
ted by laying down the young ſhoots in the ſpring, 
which generally put out roots in three or four months : 
they may then be taken from the old plants, and each 
placed in a ſeparate pot, which is to be ſet in the ſhade 
till they have taken new root ; after which they may 
be placed with other hardy green-houſe plants till au- 
tumn, when they ſhould be removed into the green- 
houſe, and afterwards treated in the ſame manner as 
myrtles and other green-houſe plants. The turbith 
and jalap are too tender to live in this country, unleſs 
they are conſtantly kept in a ſtoye. The other ſpe- 
cies require no particular directions for their cultiva- 
tion. 

Uſes, The root of the firſt ſort is a very acrid pur- 
gative to the human race, but is eaten by hogs in large 
quantities without any detriment. The inſpiſſated 
Juice of this might probably anſwer the purpoſes of 
ſcammony, which at preſent is imported from Aleppo 
at a conſiderable annual expence. The inſpiſſated 
Juice of the ſecond ſpecies is uſed in medicine as an 
acrid purgative; as are alſo the roots of JaLar and 
TURPETH. The ſoldanella has likewiſe been uſed 
with the ſame intention. Half an ounce of the juice, 
or a drachm of the powder, is an acrid purge. The 
leaves applied externally are ſaid to diminiſh dropſi- 
cal ſwellings of the feet. 

CONVOY, in naval affairs, one or more ſhips of 
war, employed to accompany and protect merchant- 
ſhips, and prevent their being inſulted by pirates, or 
the enemies of the ſtate in time of war. 

Convoy, in military matters, a body of men that 
guard any ſupply of men, money, ammunition, or pro- 
viſions, conveyed by land into a town, army, or the 
like, in time of war. 

CONUS, a coNE, in botany ; a ſpecies of fruit or 
ſcaly ſeed-veſlel, ſo termed by Tournefort and other 
botaniſts, Linnæus has ſubſtituted $STROBILUS in its 
place. 

CONVULSION, a preternatural and violent con- 
traction of the membranous and muſcular parts of the 
body. See (the Index ſubjoined to) MEDICINE. 

CONWAY, a market-town of Carnarvonſhire in 
North Wales, ſituated near the mouth of 2 river of 
the ſame name, 15 miles weſt of St Aſaph. W. Long. 
3. 50. N. Lat. 53. 20. | 

CONYZA, FLEABANE ; a genus of the order of 
{yngeneſia, belonging to the polygamia ſuperflua claſs 
of plants. There are 19 ſpecies, none of which me- 
rit any particular deſcription. 

CONZA, a town of the kingdom of Naples in Italy, 
ſituated on the farther principate, on the river Offanto, 
50 miles ſouth-eaſt of the city of Naples. E. Long. 
16. o. N. L. 41. o. It is the ſee of an archbiſhop. 

COOK E (Sir Anthony), deſcended from Sir Thomas 
Cooke lord mayor of London, was born in 1506, and 
ſuppoſed to have been educated at Cambridge. He 
was ſo eminent for his learning, piety, and prudence, 
that the guardians of king Edward VI. appointed him 
to be his chief inſtructor in learning, and to form bis 
manners. He had four daughters; and being reſol- 
ved to have ſons by education, leſt he ſhould have 
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none by birth, he taught his daughters thoſe leſſons by 
night that he had inſtilled into the prince by day : he 
was happy in his endeavours, as they proved learned 
in Greek and Latin, and equally diſtinguiſhed by vir- 
tue, piety, and good fortune. Mildred was married 
to the great lord Burleigh; Ann to Sir Nicholas Ba- 
con, lord keeper of the great ſeal ; Eliſabeth to Sir 


John Ruſſel, ſon and heir of Francis earl of Bedford; 


and Catharine to Sir Henry Killigrew. He lived in 
exile during the Marian perſecution ; and returning 
on the acceſſion of queen Elizabeth, ſpent the reſt of 
his days in peace and honour, dying in 1576, 

_ COOLERS, in medicine, thoſe remedies which pro- 
duce an immediate ſenſe of cold, being ſuch as have 
their parts in leſs motion than thoſe of the organs of 
feeling ; as fruits, and all acid liquors. Or they are 
ſuch as by a particular viſcidity, or groſſueſs of parts, 


give the animal fluids a greater conſiſtency than they 


had before, and conſequently retard their motion, ha- 
ving Jeſs of that inteſtine force on which their heat de- 
pends : of this fort are cucumbers, and all ſubſtances 
producing viſcidity. | 

COOM, a term applied to the foot that gathers 
over an oven's mouth; alſo for that black, greaſy ſub- 
ſtance, which works out of the wheels of carriages. 

COOMB, or Coms, of Corn, a dry meaſure con- 
taining 4 buſhels, or half a quarter. 

COOPER, on board a ſhip, he that looks to the 
caſks and all other veſſels for beer, water, or any o- 
ther liquor. He hath a mate under him. 

Coor ER (Anthony-Aſhley), firſt earl of Shafteſbury, 
a moſt able ſtateſman, was the ſon of Sir John Cooper, 
Bart. of Rockborn in Hampſhire, and was born in 1621. 
He was elected member for Tewkeſbury at 19 years 
of age, in the ſhort parliament that met April 13** 
1640. He ſeems to have been well affected to the 
king's ſervice at the beginning of the civil wars ; for 
he repaired to the king at Oxford with offers of aſ- 
ſiſtance: but prince Maurice breaking articles to a 
town in Dorſetfhire that he had got to receive him, 
furniſhed him with a pretence for going over to the 
parliament, from which he accepted a commiſſion. 
When Richard Cromwell was depoſed, and the Rump 
come again into power, they nominated Sir Anthony 
one of their council of ſtate, and a commiſſioner for 
managing the army, Act that very time he had enga- 
ged in a ſecret correſpondence for reſtoring Charles II. 
and, upon the king's coming over, was {worn of his 
privy council, He was one of the commiſſioners for 
the trial of the regicides; was ſoon after made chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, then a commiſſioner of the 
rreaſury ; in 1672 was created earl of Shafteſbury ; 


and ſoon after was raiſed to the poſt of lord chancel- 


jor. He filled this office with great ability and inte- 
grity ; and though the ſhort time he was at the helm 
was in a tempeſtuous ſeaſon, it is doing him Juſtice to 
lay, nothing could either diſtract or affright him. 
The great ſeal was taken from him in 1672, 12 months 
after his receiving it; but, though out of office, he ſtill 
made a diſtinguiſhed figure in parliament, for it was 
not in his nature to remain inactive. He drew upon 
himſelf the implacable hatred of the duke of York, by 
ſteadily promoting, if not originally inventing, the fa- 
mous project of an excluſion- bill. When his enemies 
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came into power, he found it neceſſary to conſult 1 


ſafety by retiring into Holland, where he died ſix 
weeks after his arrival, in 1683. While his great 
abilities are confeſſed by all, it has been his misfortune 
to have his hiſtory recorded by his enemies, who ſtu- 
died to render him odious. Butler has given a yer 
ſevere character of him in his Hudibras, _ N 
Coop ER (Anthony Aſhley), earl of Shafteſbury, was 
ſon of Anthony earl of Shatteſbury, and grandſon of 
Anthony firſt earl of Shafteſbury, lord high chancellor 
of England. He was born in 1671, at Exeter-houſe 
in London, where his grandfather lived, who from the 
time of his birth conceived ſo great an affection for 
him, that he undertook the care of his education ; and 
and he made ſo good a progreſs in learning, that he could 
read with eaſe both the Latin and Greek languages, when 
only 11 years old. In 168 3, his father carried him to the 
ſchool at Wincheſter, where he was often inſulted on 
his grandfather's account, whoſe memory was odiaus to 
the zealots for deſpotic power: he therefore prevailed 
with his father to conſent to bis deſire of going a- 
broad. After three years ſtay abroad, he returned to 
England in 1689, and was offered a ſeat in parliament 
in {ome of thoſe boroughs where his family had an in- 
tereſt. But this offer he did not now accept, that he 
might not be interrupted in the courſe of his ſtudies, 
which he proſecuted five years more, with great vi- 
gour and ſucceſs ; till, on Sir John Trenchard's death, he 
was elected burgeſs for Pool. Soon after his coming in- 
to parliament, he had an opportunity given him of ex- 
preſſing that ſpirit of liberty by which he uniformly 
directed his conduct on all occaſions, It was the 
bringing in and promoting, © the act for regulating 
trials in caſes of high treaſon.” But the fatigues of 
attending the houſe of commons, in a few years ſo 
impaired his health, that he was obliged to decline 
coming aga iu into parliament after the diſſolution in 
1698, He then went to Holland, were the converſa- 
tion of Mr Bayle, Mr le Clerc, and ſeveral other 
learned and ingenious men, induced him to reſide a 
twelvemonth, Soon after he returned to England be 
became earl of Shafteſbury. But his own private af- 
fairs hindered him from attending the houſe of lords 
till the ſecond year of his peerage, when he was very 
earneſt to ſupport king William's meaſures, Who was 
at that time projecting the grand alliance, So much 
was he in favour with king William, that he had the 
offer of ſecretary of ſtate ; but his declining conſtitu- 
tion would not allow him to accept it. Though he 
was diſabled from engaging in buſineſs, the king con- 
ſulted him on matters of very high importance; and 
it is pretty well known that he had the greateſt ſhare 
in compoſing that celebrated laſt ſpeech of king Wil- 
liam, December 31* 1701. On Queen Anne's ac- 
ceſſion to the throne, he returned to his retired man- 
ner of life, being no longer adviſed with concerning 
the public ; and was then removed from the vice ad- 
miralty of Dorſet, which had been in the family for 
three generations. In r703, he made a ſecond jour · 
ney to Holland, and returned to England the year fol- 
lowing. The French prophets ſoon after this, having 
by their enthuſiaſtic extravagancies made a great noiſe 
throughout the nation, and, among different opinions, 


ſome adviſing a proſecution, the lord Shafteſbury ap. 
prehended 
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prehended that ſuch meaſures tended rather to inflame 
. chan to cure the diſeaſe, and this occaſioned his /efter 
concerning Enthuſiaſm. In 1711, finding his health 
{till declining, he was adviſed to ſeek aſſiſtance from a 
warmer climate, and accordingly ſet out for Naples ; 
where he lived near two years, and died there in 
1713. In the three volumes of his characteriſtics, he 
completed the whole of his writings which he intend- 
ed ſhould be made public, thongh we have ſeveral 
pieces of his publiſhed by other hands. His principal 
ſtudy was the writers of antiquity, from which he 
formed to himſelf the plan of his philoſophy. 
Coorer (Samuel), a very eminent Engliſh minia- 
ture painter, born in 1609, and bred under the care of 
his uncle John Hoſkins. He derived, however, his 
principal excellence from a ſtudy of the works of Van 
Dyck, in whoſe time he lived; infomuch that he was 
commonly ſtyled Van Dyck in little.“ His pencil was 
chiefly confined to the head, in which, with all its de- 
pendences, eſpecially the hair, he was inimitable ; but 
if he deſcended lower, his incorrectueſs was noto- 
rious. He died in 1672; and his pieces are univerſally 
admired all over Europe, ſelling for incredible prices. 
— He had a brother, Alexander, likewiſe a good mini- 
ature painter, who became limner to Chriftina queen 
of Sweden. 

Coop ER (Thomas), a pious and learned prelate in 
the reign of queen Elizabeth, was born at Oxford a- 
bout the year 1517. He was educated in the ſchool 
adjoining to Madalene college, of which he was a choi- 
riſter; where alſo, in 15 39, he was elected probation- 
er, and fellow in the following year. About the year 
1546, quitting his fellowſhip, he applied himſelf to the 
{ſtudy of war} in 1556 took the degree of bachelor in 
that faculty, and practiſed as phyſician at Oxford. Be- 
ing inclined to the Proteſtant religion, probably this was 
only a prudent ſuſpenſion of his final intentions, during 
the Popiſh reign of queen Mary: for, on the acceſſion 
of Elizabeth, he reſumed the ftudy of divinity ; be- 
came a celebrated preacher, was made dean of Chriſt- 
church and vice: chancellor of the univerſity, having 
accumulated the degrees of bachelor and doctor in 
divinity. In 1569 he was made dean of Glouceſter ; 
and, the year following, biſhop of Lincoln : whence, 
in 1584, he was tranſlated to the ſee of Wincheſter ; 
in which city he died on the 29 of April 1594, and 
was buried in the cathedral there, on the ſouth ſide of 
the choir. The ſeveral writers who have mentioned 
Dr Cooper, unanimouſly give him the character of an 
eloquent preacher, a learned divine, and a good man. 
He had the misfortune while at Oxford to marry a 
lady whoſe gallantries became notorious : nevertheleſs 
he would not be divorced from her ; knowing that he 
could not live without a wife, he did not chuſe © to 
charge his conſcience with the ſcandal of a ſecond 
marriage.” — He wrote, 1. the Epitome of Chronicles 
from the 17td year after Chriſt, to 1540, and thence 
after to 1560, 2. Theſaurus linguz Romanz et Bri- 
_ tannicx, This dictionary, which is an improvement 
upon Elyot's, was much admired by queen Elizabeth, 
Who thence forward determined to promote the au- 
thor, 3. A brief expoſition of ſuch chapters of the Old 


common prayer, on Sundays throughout the year. 
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eſtament, as uſually are read in the church, at 
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4. An admonition to the people of England. 5. Ser- a! 


mons. 

CO-ORDINATE, ſomething of equal order, rank 
or degree with another. 

COO T, in ornithology. See FUL1Ca. 4550 

COOTWICH ( John), doctor of laws, was born at 
Utrecht, and ſpent great part of his life in travelling. 
He publiſhed in Latin, in 1619, and account of his jour- 
ney from Jeruſalem, and from Syria; which is very 
ſcarce and in high eſteem, Time of his death uncer- 
tain. | 

COPAIBA, or Balſam of Corarsa, a liquid reſi- 
nous juice, flowing from inciſions made in the trunk 
of the fera, a large tree which grows in the Spaniſh 
Weſt Indies; and is uſed as a corroborating and deter- 
gent medicine, | | 
_ COPAL, improperly called gum copal, is a gum of 
the reſinous kind brought from New Spain. It is the 
concrete juice of a tree which grows in theſe parts ; 
and comes to us in irregular maſſes, ſome of which 
are tranſparent, and of different ſhades as to colour, 
from a light yellow to a deep brown. Some pieces 
are whitiſh and ſemi-tranſparent. To the ſmell it 
is more agreeable than frankincenſe ; but hath nei- 
ther the ſolubility in water common to gums, nor in 
ſpirit of wine common to reſins, at leaſt in any con- 
iderable degree. By theſe properties it reſembles 
amber ; which has induced ſome to think it a mineral 
bitumen reſembling that ſubſtance. In diſtillation it 
yields an oil, which like mineral petrolea is indiſſolu- 
ble in ſpirit of wine. Copal itſelf is ſoluble in the eſſen- 
rial oils, particularly in that of lavender, but not eaſily 
in the expreſſed ones. It may, however, be diſſolved 
in linſeed oil by digeſtion, with a heat very little leſs 
than is ſufficient to boil or decompoſe the oil. This 
ſolution, diluted with ſpirit of turpentine, forms a 
beautiful tranſparent varniſh, which when properly 
applied, and flowly dried, is very hard and durable. 
This varniſh is applied to ſnuff- boxes, tea-boards, and 


Copenha- 
gen. 


other utenſils, It preſerves and gives luſtre to paint- 


ings, and greatly reſtores the decayed colours of old 
pictures, bys filling up the cracks and rendering the 
ſurfaces capable of reflecting light more uniformly. 

COPE, an eccleſiaſtical ornament, uſually worn by 
chanters, and ſub-chanters, when they officiate in ſo- 
lemnity. It reaches from the ſhoulders to the feet. 
The ancients called it p/uviale.—The word is allo uſed 
for the roof or covering of a houſe, Cc. 

Cor is alſo the name of an ancient cuſtom or tri- 
bute due to the king, or lord of the foil, out of the 
lead-mines in ſome part of Derbyſhire ; of which 
Manlove faith thus: 

Egreſs and regreſs to the er highway, 

The miners have; and /ef and cope they pay: 
The thirteenth diſh of ore within their mine, 
To the lord, for Jet, they pay at meaſuring time; 
SixpEnce a load for cope the lord demands, 

And that is paid to the burghmaſter's hands. 
This word by domeſday-book, as Mr Hager hath in- 
terpreted it, ſignifies a hill : and cope is taken for the 
ſupreme cover, as the cope of heaven, 

COPENHAGEN, the capital of the kingdom of 
Denmark, ſituated on the eaſtern ſhore of the iſland 
of Zealand, upon a fine bay of the Baltic ſea, not far 
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Copenha- from the ſtrait called the Sound: E. Long. 13. o. 


Lat. 55. 30. 

This city is neither very large nor very ancient. 
The preciſe date of its foundation is diſputed; but the 
moſt probable account is, that it took its riſe from a 
caſtle built on the ſpot in the year 1168, by archbiſhop 
Wide, as a protection againſt the pirates which at that 
time ſwarmed in the Baltic. The conveniency of the 
ſituation, and the ſecurity afforded by the caſtle, ſoon 
induced a number of the inhabitants of Zealand to 
reſort thither ; ſo that at length it became a fine city, 
and the capital of the kingdom. According to Moleſ- 
worth, it approaches nearſy to the ſize of Briſtol. The 
walls in his time incloſed a great deal more ground 
than was occupied by the houſes; but as in his time 
they were daily increaſing, it is probable that now 
the vacant ſpace is in a great meaſure filled up. Its 
advantageous ſituation for trade, and the excellency of 
its harbour, are not to be ſurpaſſed ; and were Copen- 
hagen a free port, there is no doubt but it would ſoon 
become the emporium of the commerce into the Bal- 
tic. The harbour is ſurrounded by the fortifications 
of the town; and the entrance is ſo narrow, that only 
one ſhip can enter at a time. In the night-time this 
entrance is ſhut up by a ſtrong boom laid acroſs. The 
paſſage is defended on the one fide by the cannon of 
the citadel, and on the other by a ſtrong block-houſe, 
well mounted with heavy artillery. The whole haven 
is capable of containing 500 fail of large ſhips. It is 
incloſed by a wooden gallery, cloſe to which every ſhip 
has her appointed ſtation ; a circumſtance that adds 
greatly to the beauty and conveniency of the ſcene, 
than which nothing can be more rich and regular, 
when a number of ſhipping happen to lie in the port. 
The city is ſtrong both by nature and art; the ſitua- 
tion being marſhy, deep canals cut all round, and the 
fortifications executed agreeable to the beſt modern 
improvements; but the works are chiefly compoſed 
of turf and earth, Experience has ſhewn its ſtrengrh ; 
it having ſuſtained two remarkable ſieges againſt a 
fine Swediſh army, fluſhed with victory, and headed by 
the moſt magnanimous princes of the age. It is pro- 
bable, indeed, from theſe inſtances, that an enemy may 
carry on their approaches more eaſily in winter than in 
ſummer, the dykes being then covered over with. ice, 
upon which the Swediſh army marched. Its ſecurity, 


however, in this particular, conſiſts in the impoſſibility 


of an army's keeping the field long amidſt the rigorous 
winters of all northen climates. 
the town are in general mean and deſpicable : even 
the king's palace is ſurpaſſed by the houles of private 
gentlemen in other countries. There are, however, 
a few good buildings, as the change, arſenal, and ob- 
ſervatory, erected by order of that excellent prince 
Chriſtian IV. to whom almoſt all the decorations of 
Copenhagen are owing. What adds greatly to the 
conveniency of the city is the neighbourhood of the 


little iſland of Finack, or rather Amack, joined to it 


by a bridge. From this place the markets of the city 
are ſupplied with fowl, beef, mutton, veniſon, corn, 
and culinary vegetables, which are produced here in 
the greateſt abundance. | 

COPERNICAN, in general, ſomething belonging 
to Copernicus, Hence, 
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COPERNICAN Syſtem or Hypotheſis, that ſyſtem of Copern 
centre, and the planets, with the earth, to move in c 
ellipſes round him. 


The buildings of 
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the world, wherein the ſun is ſuppoſed to reſt in the 


See COPERNICUS. 


COPERNICUS (Nicolaus), an eminent aſtronomer, 


was born at Thorn in Pruſſia, in the year 1472. He 


was taught the Latin and Greek languages at home ; 
and afterwards ſent to Cracovia, where he ſtudied 
philoſophy and phyſic. His genius in the mean time 
was naturally turned to mathematics, which he pur. 
ſued throngh all its various branches. He ſet out for 
Italy when he was 23 years of age; but ſtaid at Bo- 
nonia ſome time, for the ſake of being with the cele- 
brated-aſtronomer of that place, Dominicus Maria; 
whoſe converlation, however, and company, he affec- 
ted, not ſo much as a learner, as an aſſiſtant to him in 
making his obſervations. From thence be paſſed to 
Rome, where he was no ſooner arrived than he was 
conſidered as not inferior to the famous Regiomonta- 
nus ; and acquired in ſhort fo great a reputation, that 
he was choſen profeſſor of mathematics, which he 
taught for a long time with great applauſe. He alſo 
made ſome aſtronomical obſervations there about the 
year 1500. Returning to his own country ſome years 
after, he began to apply his vaſt knowledge in mathe. 
matics to correct the ſyſtem of aſtronomy which then 
prevailed. He ſet himſelf to collect all the books 
which had been written by philoſophers and aſtrono- 
mers, and to examine all the various hypotheſes they 
had invented for the ſolution of the celeſtial pheno- 
mena ; to try if a more ſymmetrical order and conſti- 
tution of the parts of the world could not be diſco- 
vered, and a more juſt and exquiſite harmony in its 
motions eſtabliſhed, than what the aſtronomers of thoſe 
times ſo eaſily admitted. But of all their hypotheſes 
none. pleaſed him ſo well as the Pythagorean, which 
made the ſun to be the centre of the ſyſtem, and ſup- 
poſed the earth to move not only round the ſun, but 
round its own axis alſo. He thought he diſcerned 
much beautiful order and proportion in this; and that 
all that embarraſſment and perplexity from epicycles 
and excentrics, which attended the Ptolemaic hy- 
theſis, would here be entirely removed. 

This ſyſtem, then, he began to conſider, and to write 
upon, when he was about 35 years of age. He em- 
ployed himſelf in contemplating the phenomena care- 
fully; in making mathematical calculations; in exa · 
mining the obſervations of the ancients, and in ma- 
king new ones of his own ; and after more than 20 
years chiefly ſpent in this manner, he brought his 
ſcheme to perfection, and eſtabliſhed that ſyſtem of 
the world which goes by his name, and is now um- 
verſally received, (ſee ASTRONOMY, n® 74.) His ſy- 
ſtem, however, was then looked upon as a moſt dan- 
gerous herely : for which he was thrown into priton 
by Pope Urban VIII. and not ſuffered to come out till 
he had recanted his opinion ; that is, till he had re- 
nounced the teſtimony of his ſenſes. He died the 
24'd of May 1453, in the 70th year of his age. 

This extraordinary man had been made canon of 
Worms by his mother's brother, Lucas Wazelrodius, 
who was biſhop of that place. He was not only the 
greateſt of aſtronomers, but a perfect maſter of tbe 


Greek and Latin tongues ; to all which he joined the 
: greate 
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eateſt piety and innocence of manners. 
cus 5 (opERNIC Us, the name of an aſtronomical inſtru- 

ch. ment, invented by Mr Whiſton, to exhibit the mo- 

tion and phenomena of the planets, both primary and 

ſecondary. It is built upon the Copernican ſyſtem, 

and for that reaſon called by his name. 

COPHTS, Corr, or Corrs, a name given to 

(ach of the Chriſtians of Egypt as are of the lect of 
acobites. 
The Cophts have a patriarch, who is ſtyled the pa- 
triarch of Alexandria, having 11 or 12 biſhops under 
him, but no archbiſhop, The reſt of the clergy, whether 
ſecular or regular, are of the order of St Anthony, St 
Paul, and S* Macarius, each of whom have their mo- 
naſteries. The Cophts have ſeven ſacraments, viz. 
baptiſm, the euchariſt, confirmation, ordination, faith, 
faſting and prayer. 

COPHTIC or Corrie Language, is that ſpoken by 
the Cophts, being the ancient language of the Egyp- 
tians, intermixed with the Greek, and the characters 
of it being thoſe of the Greek. 

The ancient Coptic is now a dead language, to be 
met with no where but in books, and thole only tranſ- 
lations of the ſcriptures, and of eccleſiaſtical offices, 
or others that have a relation thereto; the language 
now uſed over all the country being that of the Arabic. 
COPPER conſtitutes a diſtin genus of metals, be- 
ing next to iron in ſpecific gravity, but lighter than 
gold, ſilver, or lead. See CHEMISTRY, no 141, 200, 
241, 278, 332, 370. 

Fulminating CoppER. See CHEHISTRY, n* 333. 
Poiſon of Copper. See Polsox. 

COPPERAS, a name given to the factitious green 
vitriol. See CHEMISTRY, no 110. 

COPPICE, or CopsE, a little wood, _— of 
undei· woods, or ſuch as may be raiſed either by fow- 
ing or planting. * X 
COPULATION, the act of generation, or the con- 
greſs of the male and female, otherwiſe called coition. 
dee GENERATION. 

COPY, in a law ſenſe, a tranſcript of a writing or 
inſtrument, made for the uſe and ſatisfaction of ſome 
ol the parties concerned, or in order to preſerve the 
memory thereof, 

Copy is allo uſed for an imitation of any original 
work ; particularly a painting, draught, figure, &c. 

Cory, among printers, denotes the manuſcript or 

original of a book given to print from. 
Copy- Hold, a tenure for which a tenant has no- 
thing to ſhow but the copy of the rolls made by the 
te ward of the lord's court. 
It is called a baſe tenure; becauſe the tenant holds 
the land at the will of the lord. However, it is not 
ſimply at the will of the lord, but according to the cu- 
ſtom of the manor by which ſuch eſtate is deſcendibſe, 
and the tenants heirs may inherit it; and a.copy-holder, 
lo long as he does his ſervices, and does not break the 
cultom, cannot be ejected by the lord; and if he be, 
he ſhall have treſpaſs againſt him. 

Copy-Holder, one who is admitted tenant of lands 
or tenements within a manor, which time out of mind, 
by uſe and cuſtom of the manor, have been demiſable, 
and demiſed to ſuch as will take them in fee-ſimple 
wr fee. tail, for life, years, or at will, according to the 
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cuſtom of the manor by copy of court - roll; but is ge- 
nerally where the tenant has ſuch eſtate either in tee 
or tor three lives. 

Copy- Right, the right which an author may be ſup- 
poled to have in his own original literary compoſi- 
tions; fo that no other perſon, without his leave, 
may publiſh or make profit of the copies. When a 
man by the exertion of his rational powers has pro- 
duced an original work, he has clearly a right to 


"diſpoſe of that identical work as he pleaſes; and any 


attempt to take it from him, or vary the diſpoſition- 
be has made of it, is an invaſion of his right of pro- 
perty. Now the identity of a literary compoſition: 
conſiſts entirely in the ſentiment and the language; 
the ſame conceptions, cloathed in the ſame words, mult 
neceſſarily be the ſame compoſition: and whatever 


method be taken of conveying that compoſition to the 


ear, or to the eye of another, by recital, by writing, or 

by printing, in any number of copies, or at any pe- 

riod of time, it is always the identical. work of the 

author which is ſo conveyed ; and. no other man (it 
hath been thought) can have a right to convey or 
transfer it without his conſent, either racitly or ex- 
prefsly given. This conſent may perhaps be tacitly 

given when an author permits his work to be publiſh- 

ed without any reſerve of right, and without ſtamp- 
ing on it any marks of ownerſhip; it is then a preſent 
to the public, like the building of a church, or the lay- 
ing out a new highway: but in caſe of a bargain for 
a ſingle impreſſion, or a total ſale or gift of the copy- 
right; in the one caſe the reverſion hath been thouglit 
to continue in the original proprietor ; in the other 
the whole property, with its excluſive rights, to be 
perpetually transferred to the grantee. On the other 
hand it is urged, that though the excluſive right of the 
manuſcript, and all which it contains, belongs un- 
doubtedly to the owner, before it is printed or pub- 
hſhed ; yet from the inſtant of publication, the exclu- 
ſive right of an author or his afligns to the ſole com- 
munication of his ideas immediately vaniſhes and eva- 
porates; as being a right of too ſubtile and unſubſtan- 
tial a nature to become the ſubject of property at the 


common law, and only capable of being guarded by 


poſitive ſtatute and ſpecial proviſions of the magiſtrate. 
The Roman law adjudged, that if one man wrote 
any thing, though ever 10 elegantly, on the paper or 
parchment of another, the writing ſhould belong to 
the original owner of the materials on which it was 
written: meaning certainly nothing more thereby 
than the mere mechanical operation of writing, for 
which it directed the ſcribe to receive a ſatisfa&ion ; 
eſpecially as, in works of genius and invention, ſuch 
as a picture painted on another man's canvas, the 
ſame law gave the canvas to the painter. We find 
no other mention in the law of any property in the 
works of the underſtanding, though the ſale of litera- 
ry copies, for the purpoſes of recital or multiplication, 
is certainly as ancient as the times of Terence, Mar- 
tial, and Statius. Neither with us in Britain hath 
there been (till very lately) any final determination 
upon the right of authors at the common law. It was 
determined in the caſe of Miller v. Taylor in B. X. 
Paſch. 9 Geo. III. 1769, that an excluſive copy-right 
in authors ſubſiſted by the common law. But after- 


warde, 
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Coquimbo wards, in the caſe of Donaldſin v. Becket, before the 


houſe of lords, which was finally determined 224 Feb- 


Corallina. ruary 1774, it was held that no 1 ſubſiſts in 


authors, after the expiration of the ſeveral terms 
created by the ſtatute 8 Ann c. 19. This ſtatute de- 
clares, that the author and his aſſigns ſhall have the 
whole liberty of printing and reprinting his works for 
the term of 14 years, and no longer; and alſo pro- 
tects that property by additional penalties and forfei- 
tures; directing farther, that if at the end of that 
term the author himſelf be living, the right ſhall then 


return to him for another term of the ſame duration. 


 COQUIMBO, a port-town of Chili, in South Ame- 
rica, ſituated at the mouth of a river of the ſame 


name, which diſcharges itſelf into the pacific ocean. 


W. Long. 75. 10. N. Lat. 30. o. f 
COR caRoLt, in aſtronomy, an extraconſtellated 
ſtar in the northern hemiſphere, ſituated between the 
coma berenices, and urſa major; fo called by Dr Hal- 
ley in honour of king Charles. | 
Cor Hydre, a fixed ſtar of the firſt magnitude, in 
the conſtellation of hydra. 


Cor Leonis, or REGULUs, in aſtronomy, a fixed 


ſtar of the firſt magnitude, in the conſtellation Leo. 

CORACO-zRACHIALILS, in anatomy, the name of 
a muſcle in the arm, ſerving to raiſe it upwards. 

CORACOIDES, in anatomy, a ſmall ſharp proceſs 
of the ſcapula. See AnaTony, no 46. 

CORACOMANTES, in antiquity, perſons who 
foretold events from their obſervations on crows. 

CORALLINA, or CoA, in zoology, a genus be- 
longing to the order of vermes zoophyta. The trunk 
is radicated, jointed, and calcarious. The ſpecies are 
eighr, diſtinguiſhed by the form of their branches, 
and are found in the ccean adhering to ſtones, bones, 
ſhells, Sc. The corals were formerly believed to be 
vegetable ſubſtances hardened by the air; but are 
now known to be compoſed of congeries of animals, 
which are even endued with the faculty of moving 
ſpontaneoufly. | | 

The iſlands in the South-ſea are moſtly coral rocks co- 
vered over with earth. The little creatures, which have 
fcarce ſenſation enough to diſtinguiſh them from plants, 
build up a rocky ſtructure from the bottom of that ſea 
too deep to be meaſured by human art, till it reaches 
the ſurface. Some of theſe coralline iſlands appear to 
be of a much older date than others ; particularly the 
Friendly iſlands: and it is probable that as theſe ſub- 
marine works are continually going on, new iflands 
may by that means frequently be produced, 

When coral is newly taken up out of the fea, the 
ſmall protuberances on its ſurface are ſoft, and yield, 
on being preſſed, a milky juice which efferveſces with 
acids. The cortical part with which the coral is all” 
over covered is not near ſo compact as the internal, 


and may eaſily be taken off whilſt freſh; and from 


this part it is uſually freed before it comes to the mar- 
ket. The greateſt coral trade is in Genoa and Leg- 
horn. The ſmall ſprigs unfit for ornamental uſes are 
in the ſhops levigated into a ſubtile powder; which, 
however, has no medicinal virtues ſuperior to the com- 
mon teſtacea. Coral is not unfrequently imitated by 
artificial compoſitions, ſome of which are made to re- 
ſemble it exactly; but the abuſe may be diſcovered 
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by fire, the counterfeit not affording the alkaline 
earth which is afforded by the genuine coral. The 
colouring ingredients in the artificial coral are einna- 
bar and minum, both of which are eaſily diſcovered. 


The natural coral ſeems to receive its colour from 


iron; for ſpirit of vitriol acquires from it a ferrugineous 
taſte ; and on calcining the coral, ſome particles are 
found among the aſhes that are attracted by the mag 
net. Sixteen ounces of coral, according to Neuman 
when diſtilled in an open fire, yield about ſix ſcruples 
and an half of volatile alkaline ſpirit, with two or three 
grains of an empyreumatic oil: from the caput mor. 
tuum calcined, five ſcruples and a half of fixed (al: 
may be extracted. In former times, many extraor- 
dinary virtues were expected from this ſubſtance, on 
account of its fine red colour ; and therefore a preat 
number of methods were tried to extract this colour 
by means of ſpirit of wine. None of theſe, however, 
ſucceeded, A red colour was indeed ſometimes ob. 
tained, but it turned out the ſame whether any coral 
was uſed in the operation or not. In ſome of theſe 
proceſſes, however, the coral loſes its colour. One me- 
thod of making the tincture is by diſſolving a pound of 
ſugar in a little water, and then adding half a pound 
of wax. A pound of coral boiled in this mixture loſes 
its redneſs, but is found to be unaltered in other re- 
ſpects. In order to prepare the tincture, the wax 
and ſugar muſt be diſſolved in ſpirit of wine. 
CORAL FisSHERY. Red coral is found in the Medi- 
terranean, on the ſhores of Provence, from Cape de 


'la Couronne to that of St Tropez ; about the iſles of 


Majorca and Minorca ; on the ſouth of Sicily ; on the 
coaſts of Africa; and, laſtly, in the Ethiopic ocean, 
about cape Negro. The dyvers ſays, that the little 
branches are found only in the caverns whoſe ſituation 
is parallel to the earth's ſurface, and open to the ſouth, 
The manner of fiſhing being nearly the ſame where- 
ever coral is found, it will ſuffice to inſtanee the me- 
thod uſed at the baſtion of France, under the direc- 
tion of the company eſtabliſhed at Marſeilles for that 
fiſhery. Seven or eight men go in a boat commanded 
by the patron or proprietor; and when the net 1s 
thrown by the caſter, the reſt work the veſlel, and 
help to draw the net in. The net is compoſed of two 
rafters of wood tied croſs-wiſe, with leads fixed to 
them: to theſe they faſten a quantity of hemp twiſted 
looſely round, and intermingled with ſome large net- 
ting. This inſtrument is let down where they think 
there is coral, and pulled up again when the coral 1s 
{ſtrongly intangled in the hemp and netting. For this 
purpoſe, ſix boats are ſometimes required; and if in 
hauling in, the rope happens to break, the fiſherme" 
run the hazard of being loſt. Before the fiſhers go 
to ſea, they agree for the price of the coral, which 15 
ſometimes more, ſometimes leſs a pound; and they 
engage, on pain of corporal puniſhment, that neither 
they nor their crew hall embezzle any, but deliver 
the whole to the proprietors. When the fiſhery 
ended, which amounts one year with another to 


twenty-five quintals for each boat, it is divided into 


thirteen parts, of which the proprietor hath four, 5 
caſters two, and the other ſix men one each, the! 4 
teenth belongs to the company for payment oft 


boat furniſhed them. F 
CORALLODENDRON 
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coRALLODENDRON, in botany. See ERV - 


* 5n THRINA- 


CORAM (Captain Thomas), a gentlemen remark- 


mich. ably diſtinguiſhed by his humanity, was born about 


the year 1668, and ſpent the early part of his life in 
the {tation of maſter of a veſſel trading to our colonies, 
Afterwards reſiding in the eaſtern part of the metro- 
polis, among ſeafaring people, where buſineſs often 
obliged him / to come early into the city and return 
ate, he frequently ſaw young children expoled in the 
ſtreets through the indigence or cruelty of their pa- 
rents. This excited his compaſſion, and induced him 
to project the foundation of an hoſpital for foundlings. 
In this humane deſign he laboured with indefatigable 
diligence for ſeventeen years; and by his application 
procured a number of the nobility and gentry to pa- 
tronize and carry the ſcheme into execution, and at 
length obtained the royal charter for it. He was alſo 
highly inſtrumental in promoting the trade of Ameri- 
ca, by procuring a- bounty upon naval ſtores imported 
from our colonies. He was likewiſe eminently con- 
cerned in ſetting on foot the colonies of Georgia and 
Nova Scotia. His laſt charitable deſign, in which he 
lived to make ſome progreſs, was a ſcheme for uniting 
the North American Indians more cloſely to the Bri- 
iſh intereſt, by an eſtabliſhment for the education of 
Indian girls. In ſhort, he ſpent the greateſt part of 
life in labouring for the public, and experienced a 
fate too common in thoſe who devote their talents to 
ſuch laudzble purpoſes ; being at laſt indebted for ſub- 
ſiſtence to the voluntary ſubſcriptions of ſome public- 
ſpirited perſons, at the head of whom was the late 
Frederic Prince of Wales. Captain Coram died in 


.1751: and was interred, at his own deſire, in a 


vault under the chapel of the Foundling Hoſpital. 

CORAN, or ALCORAN, See ALCORAN. + 

CORAX, in ornithol« gy, the trivial name of a ſpe- 
cies of Cokvus. | A 

CORANICH, among the Scotch and Iriſh, the cu- 
ſtom of ſinging at — * anciently prevalent in thoſe 
countries, and ſtill practiſed in ſeveral parts. Of this 
cuſtom Mr Pennant gives the following account. „1 
had not the fortune to be preſent at any in North 
Britain; but formerly aſſiſted at one in the ſouth of 
Ireland, where it was performed in the fulneſs of 
horror, The cries are called by the Iriſh the u/ogohne, 
and bullulu ; two words very expreſſive of the ſound 
uttered on theſe occaſions ; and, being of Celtic ſtock, 
etymologiſts would ſwear to be the origin of the 
ehrywy of the Greeks, and wiulatus of the Latins. 
as is very fond of uſing the laſt, whenever any of 
his females are diſtreſſed ; as are others of the Roman 
poets, and generally on occaſions ſimilar to this. It 
was my fortune to arrive at a certain town in Kerry 
at the time that a perſon of ſome diſtinction departed 
this life : my curioſity led me to the houſe, where the 
funeral ſeemed conducted in the pureſt claſſical form. 
Quodeungue aſpiceret luctus, gemituſque ſonabant, 
Formaque non taciti funeris intus erat. 
In ſhort, the conclamatio was ſet up by the friends in 
the ſame manner as Virgil deſcribes that conſequential 
of Dido's death 3 

Lamentis gemituque & femineo ululatu 

Tea Sons f 1 
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Immediately after this followed another ceremony, Coranich 
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fully deſcribed by Cambden in his account of the man- 
ners of the ancient Iriſh ; the earneſt expoſtulations 
and reproaches given to the deceaſed for quitting this 
world, where ſhe enjoyed ſo many bleſſings, ſo good 
a huſband, and ſuch fine children. This cuſtom is alſo 
of great antiquity, for Euryalus's mother makes the 
ſame addreſs to her dead fon. + 
— Tune illa ſenectæ 

Sera me regquies potuiſti reliuguere ſolam 

Crudelis ? 
But when the time approached for carrying out the 
corps, the cry was redoubled, 

Tremulis ululatibus athera complent. 
a numerous band of females waiting in the outer court 


to attend the hearſe, and to pay in chorus the laſt tri- 


bute of their voices. The habit of this ſorrowing 
train, and the neglect of their perſons, were admirably 
ſuited to the occaſion ; their robes were black and 
flowing, reſembling the ancient Pa//a ; their feet na- 
ked, their hair long and diſhevelled : I might truly 


Ys 
Ut 2 conducti plorant in funera, dicunt 
t faciunt prope plura dolentibus exanimo. 
The corpſe was carried ſlowly along the verge of a 
moſt beautiful lake, the ululatus was continued, and 
the whole proceſſion ended among the venerable ruins 
of an old abbey.” 

CORBAN, in Jewiſh antiquity, were thoſe offerin 
which had life, in oppoſition to the minchab, or whole 
which had not. It is derived from the word A arab, 
which ſignifies “ to approach,” becauſe the victims 
were brought to the door of the tabernacle. The corban 
were always looked upon as the moſt ſacred offerings. 
The Jews are reproached with defeating, by means 
of the corban, the precept of the fifth commandment, 
which enjoins the reſpect due to parents. For, when 
a child had no mind to relieve the wants of his father 


or mother, he would ſay to them, It is a gift (corban) 


by whatſoever thou mighteſt be profited by me, i. e. [ 
have devoted that to God, which you aſk of me, and it 
is no longer mine to give. 

CORBAN is allo a ceremony which the Mahometans 
perform at the foot of mount Ararat, in Arabia, near 


Mecca. It conſiſts in killing a great number of ſheep, 


and diſtributing them among the poor, 
CORBEILS, in fortification. See BASKET. 
CORBEL, in architecture, a repreſentation of a 
baſket, ſometimes ſeen on the heads of the caryatides. 
CORBET (Richard), biſhop of Norwich, and an 
eminent poet, was born at Ewell in Surry, toward 
the latter end of the 16*® century; and educated at 
Oxford, where he was eſteemed one of the moſt ce- 
lebrated wits of the univerſity. Entering into holy 
orders, he became a popular preacher, and was made 
chaplain to king James I. : when, after ſeveral pre- 
ferments in the church, he was, in 1629, made biſhop 
of Oxford; and, in 1632, was tranſlated to the ſee 
of Norwich. 
generous encourager of public deſigns. He died in 
1635. There have been ſeveral editions of his poems 
publiſhed under the title of Poemata Stromata, 
CORBEY, a town of Picardy in France, with a fa- 
mous abbey of Benedictine monks. It is ſeated on the 
river 


4 


He was very hoſpitable, and always a 


Corbet. 
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of Paris. E. Long. 2. 35. N. Lat. 49. 55. 

CORCELET, in natural hiſtory, that part of the 
Ay-claſs, which is analogous in its ſituation to the breaſt 
in other animals. Many have called it the breaſt in 
theſe alſo, but improperly; becauſe the breaſt of other 
aniinals is the place of the lungs and trachea, but 
theſe organs are in the fly-claſs diitributed through the 
whole body. The wings are affixed to this part of 
the fly-clats ; and there are ſome diſtinctions of great 
conſequence in regard to the arrangement and diſtri- 
bution of thoſe animals into genera. Some flies have 
a double corcelet, or one divided into two parts; and 
this is the caſe of the fly produced from the formica 
leo, which therefore does not carry its only diſtinction 
in the figure of its antennz. One pair of the legs of 
this fly are attached to the firſt or anterior corcelet, 
Which is alſo capable of moving on the other. 

The corcelets of ſome flies are alſo much more ele- 
vated than thoſe of others; and in ſome this elevation 
is carried ſo far, that the head is forced by it to be 
bent downward, and the creature is plainly made 
bump-backed by it. The great kind, and the tipulz, 
furniſh inſtances of this elevated and hump-backed 


Ceœrcelet. | 


A ſeries of flies of two wings are known by a very 
particular armament which they carry on the corcelet, 
uſually called their breaſt. This conſiſts of two long, 
ſlender, ſharp-pointed prickles, which are immoveable 
in their inſertions, and ſeem meant as offenſive or de- 
fenſive weapons; but in what manner they are uſed 
is not eaſily to be determined. 

All theſe flies are produced from long water-worms 
with open and funnel-faſhioned tails, or furniſhed with 
their aperture for reſpiration at the hinder extremity. 
Theſe rails are bordered with hairs, which the crea- 
rure makes to diverge from their inſertion, and form 
a kind of funnel at the ſurface of the water, when it 
throws up its tail for air. 

There are three known ſpecies of this ſort of fly, 
with armed corcelets, which differ much in ſize, but 
are all produced of worms of this kind. The largeſt 


of theſe flies is produced from the largeſt and longeſt 


worm, and are {ſomething longer than the bee. The 
ſmalleſt are produced of worms very ſmall and flender, 
and are themſelves extremely minute : and the third 
kind is of a middle ſize between theſe, and produced 
from a proportionably ſmaller worm than that of the 
= and proportionably larger than that of the ſecond 
pecies. | 

All theſe ſpecies have their wings but little diſtin- 
guiſhable at their firſt production from the ſhell; they 
appear indeed only like two ſlender filaments laid acroſs 
their bodies: but they quickly ſhew that in this ſtate they 
were only very nicely folded together; and ſoon ex- 
pand, and ſhew their full extent and proportion. 

When firſt produced from the ſhell, theſe flies are 
of a pale green colour. The under part of their belly 
in many continues green, but in the greater number 
it becomes of a pale dead brown. Some of them have 
the outſide of their bodies of a deep brown, approach- 
ing to black, with lines of a dead brown between the 
commiſſures of the rings. The back of ſome others 
has only a blackiſh brown band, which runs ſtrait 
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Corcelet, river Somme, 10 miles eaſt of Amiens, and 75 north 
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down from the corcelet to the end of the 
whole body beſide. being of a dead brown. The cor» 
celet in thele flies is brown, and the prickles are yel- 
lowiſh near their inſertions, but nearly black at their 
points. They have three of the ſmall gloſſy eyes if. 
poſed in the ſhape of a triangle on the back part of 
their head; and their reticular eyes are brown, and 
at ſome diſtance from one another. 

CORCULUM, a diminutive from cor © the hearty” 
little heart; the eſſence of a ſeed, and principle of 
life of the future plant, attached to and contained 
within the lobes. It conſiſts of two parts, termed by 
Linnzus PLUmMULAa and 'RoSTELLUM. The former 
is the radicula of Grew and other naturaliſts, The 
corculum is in fact the embryo of the future vegetable; 
and is attached by two trunks of veflels to the lobes 
at their union. The firſt of its two parts mounts up. 
ward, and becomes the trunk, The other ſtrikes into 
the ground, and 1s the rudiment of the root. The 
lobes and heart of the ſeed are diſtinctly viſible in the 
bean, and other ſeeds of that claſs, eſpecially after re- 
maining {ome time in water or earth. See Corvrk- 
DON, GERMINATION, and VEGETATION. 

The principle of life is ſeated either at the ſummit 
or baſe of the ſeed. From this circumſtance are con- 
ſtructed the two firſt claſſes in Czſalpinus's method, 
containing trees and ſhrubs only. 

CORD, or CaokD, an aſſemblage of ſeveral threads 
of hemp, cabled or twiſted together by means of a 
wheel. See CoRDAGE. The word comes from the 


Greek x«e9, which properly ſignifies an inteſtine or 


gut, of which cords may be made. See Chop. 

Magical Corp, an inſtrument in gut uſe among 
the Laplanders, and by them ſuppoſed to be endued 
with a number of virtues. It is a cord or rope with 
three knots tied in it. They uſe many magical rites 
and ceremonies in the tying »f this cord; and, when 
thus prepared, it is ſuppoſed to have power over the 
winds; and they will ſell, by means of it, a good wind, 
or at leaſt the promiſe of one, to a ſhip. If they untie 
only one of theſe knots, a moderate gale ſucceeds ; if 
two, it is much ſtronger; and if three, a ſtorm 1s 
ſure to follow. 

CorD of Wood, a certain quantity of wood for burn- 
ing, ſo called becauſe formerly meaſured with a cord. 
The dimenſions of a ſtatute cord of wood are eight 
feet long, four feet high, and four feet broad. 

. Coxp-Wood, is new wood, and ſuch as, when 
brought by water, comes on board a veſſel, in opp" 
ſition to that which is floated. | 

CORDAGE, a term uſed in general for all forts of 
cord, whether ſmall, middling, or ou See Rork. 

The naval cordage of the earlier ages was in al 
probability only thongs of leather, Theſe primiuve 
ropes were retained by the Caledonians in the third 
century. The nations to the north of the Baltic had 
them in the ninth, or tenth centuries. And the inha- 
bitants of the weſtern iſles of Scotland make uſe o 
them at preſent : cutting the ſkin of a ſeal, or the ra 
and ſalted hide of a cow into long pieces, and faſten 
ing the plough to their horles with them, or even 94 
ing them'into ſtrong ropes of 20 or 30 fathoms lengtl. 
But theſe, in the ſouth of our iſland, and on the cor 


tinent, were early ſuperſeded by the ule of iron mw 


body, the Corey! 
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he very maritime and commercial nation of the Ve- 
that was ſo intimately connected with the Belgæ 
of Britain, uſed iron chains for their cables in the days 

But in the more diſtant and refined coun- 
tries of the ſouth, both thongs and theſe had lon 
given place to the uſe of vegetable threads, and the 
arts of combining them into ſtrength. In this manner 
the Greeks appear to have uſed the common ruſhes of 
their country, 2+ | the Carthaginians the ſpartum, or 
broom of Spain. ' And as all the cordage of the Ro- 
mans was made of theſe materials, at their laſt deſcent 
on our iſland, ſo the art of manufacturing them would 
neceſſarily be introduced with the Roman {ſettlements 
Under the direction of Roman 
artiſts their thongs of leather would naturally be laid 
aſide, and the junci, or ruſhes of the plains, worked 
up into cordage. *And what remarkably coincides with 
this opinion is, that the remains of old cables and ropes 
are ſtill diſtinguiſhed among 
name of od junk, 

The nations of Roman Britain, 
Caledonia and Ireland, had inherited, from their ear- 
lieſt anceſtors, many of the ruder arts of navigation. 
Their ſhips were large open boats, framed of light 
timbers ribbed with hurdbes, and lined with hides. 
Theſe were furniſhed with maſts and fails. 
ter were formed of hides, as the tackle was of thongs. 


of hides among the Veneti as late 
And they were never furled, 
but only bound to the maſt. Bur theſe flight ſea-boats, 
and their rude furniture, would ſoon be diſmiſſed by 
the provincials for the more ſubſtantial veſſels and 
more artificial ſails of the Romans. 
which were compoſed of flax in the days of Agricola, 
were afterwards made, of hemp; and our own are 
therefore denominated cannabis, or canvaſi, by our 
And about the ſame period aſ- 
ſuredly did the junk of the Britiſh cordage give way 
to the ſame materials; the uſe of hempen ropes upon 
land, and of hempen nets for hunting, being very com- 
mon among the Romans in the firſt century. 
CORDATED, an appellation frequently given by 
ſomewhat reſembling a heart. 
CORDED, in heraldry. A croſs corded, ſome au- 
thors take for a croſs wound or wrenched about with 
cords : others, with more probabilit 
croſs made of two pieces of cord. | 
CORDELERAS, mountains of South America, o- 
therwiſe called ANDES. 
CORDELIER, in church-hiſtory, a Franciſcan, or 
religious of the order of St Francis. 
 CORDEMOI (Geral de), a learned philoſopher and 
liſtorian, born at Paris, made himſelf known to M. 
Boſſuet, who placed him about the dauphin in the qua- 
He inſtructed that young prince with 
great aſſiduity; and in 1675 was received into the 
rench academy. He wrote a general hiſtory of 
rance during the firſt races of the French kings, in 
2 vols.; and fix Diſcourſes on the Diſtinction be- 
ween Body and Soul, which were printed together 
He died in 1684. M. Cordemoi 
es of Deſcartes. 
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CORDIAL, in medicine, whatever raiſes the ſpirits, 


gives — a ſudden ſtrength and cheerfulneſs; as 


wine, ſpirits, the effluvia of flowers, fruit, and many __ 


other ſubſtances. 
CORDON, in fortification, a row of ſtones, made 


ers. 
round on the outſide, and ſet between the wall of the ęᷣ — 


fortreſs which lies aſlope, and the parapet which ſtands 
perpendicular, after ſuch a manner, that this differ- 
ence _ not be offenſive to the eye ; whence the 
cordons ſerve only as an ornament, ranging round a- 
bout the place, being only uſed in fortification of ſtone» 
work. For in thoſe made with earth, the void ſpace 
is filled up with pointed ſtakes. | 

CORDOUA, or CorDpova, a city of Andaluſia in 
Spain, ſituated on the river Guadalquiver, in a very 
extenſive plain. The circumference is large ; but it is 
not peopled in proportion to its extent, for there are 
a great many orchards and gardens within the walls. 
There are many ſuperb ſtructures, palaces, churches, 
and religious houſes ; particularly the cathedral, which 
is very magnificent : it was formerly a moſque when 
the Moors poſſeſſed the town; for which reaſon it (till 
retains the name of Mezguita, which has the ſame 
meaning. The ſquare called the Plaza Major is ſur- 
rounded with very fine houſes, under which are 
piazzas. The trade is flouriſhing on account of the 
river; and conſiſts of wine, ſilk, and Cordovian lea- 
ther. In the neighbourhood of this place are a vaſt 
number of orange and lemon trees, which renders 
their fruits exceeding cheap. The beſt horſes in Spain 
come from hence, W. Long. 3. 47. N. Lat. 37. 42. 

Neu CorDua, a conſiderable town of South Ame- 
rica, in the province of Tucuman, with a biſhop's ſee, 
175 miles from St Jago, W. Long. 62. 5. S. Lat. 
32. 10. 

CORDUAN, a famous pharos or light-houſe of 
France, in Guienne, at the mouth of the river Girond. 
The architecture is extremely fine; and is placed there 
to hinder veſſels from running on the ſand-banks at 
the mouth of the river. W. Long. 1. 9. N. Lat. 45. 36. 

CORDUS (Valerius), a learned botaniſt, was the 
ſon of Ericius Cordus, a phyſician and poet of Ger- 

many. Having learnt the languages, he applied him- 
ſelf to the ſtudy of botany : in the proſecution of 
which, he examined the mountains of Germany, and 
travelled into Italy ; but, being wounded in the leg 
by the kick of a horſe, died at Rome in 1544. He 
wrote Remarks on Dioſcorides, and other works. 

CORDWAINERS, or coRDIN ERS, the term 
whereby the ſtatutes denominate /hoemakers, The 
word is formed from the French cordonnier, which 
Menage derives from cerdevan, a kind of leather 
brought from Cordoua, whereof they formerly made 
the upper-leathers of their ſhoes. Others derive it 
from corde, „rope, becauſe anciently floes were 
made of cords ; as they till are in ſome parts of Spain, 
under the name of a/pargates. But the former ety- 
mology is better warranted : for, in effect, the French 
workmen who prepare the corduas are ſtill called cor- 
douanniers. 

In Paris they have two pious ſocieties under the 
titles of freres cordonniers, “ brothers ſhoemakers,” _ 
eſtabliſhed by authority towards the middle of the 171 
century; the one under the protection of St Criſpin, . 
the other of St Criſpianus, two ſaints who had formerly 
honoured the profeſſion. They live in community, 
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and under fixed ſtatutes and officers; by which they 
are directed both in their ſpiritual and ſecular con- 
cerns. The produce of their ſhoes goes into a com- 
mon ſtock, to furniſh neceſſaries for their ſupport ; 
the reſt to be diſtributed among the poor. 
CoOREA, a peninſula lying to the north-eaſt of 
China, between 99 and 109 degrees of E. Long. and 
between 32 and 46 of N. Lat. It is divided into 8 
provinces, which contain 40 cities of the 15 rank, 5 
of the 24, and 70 of the 34. The capital of the whole 
is Hanching, where the king reſides. The Jeſuits 


ſay, the people are well-made, of a ſweet and trac- 


table diſpoſition, and fond of learning, muſic, and dan- 
cing, and in general reſemble the Chineſe. Their 
houſes are mean, being covered with thatch ; and they 
have no beds, but lie on the floor. They have little 
ſilk, and therefore make uſe of linen- cloth in its room. 
Their arms are croſs-bows, and very long ſabres or 
ſwords, Their trade conſiſts in white paper, pencils, 
gingſeng, gold, ſilver, iron, yellow varniſh, fowls 
whoſe tails are three feet long, horſes no more than 
three feet in height, ſable-tkins, caſtor, and mineral 
ſalt. In general it is a fertile country, though abound- 
ing in mountains, They never bury their dead till 
three years after their deceaſe, but keep them cloſe 
ſhut up in coffins for that time. It is tributary to 
China. | 

COREIA, in antiquity, a feſtival in honour of Pro- 
{erpine. 

CORELLI (Arcangelo), the famous Italian muſician 
and compoſer, a native of Fuſignano, in the territory 
of Bologna, was born in 1653. He entertained an 
early propenſity to the violin; and, as he advanced 
in years, laboured inceſſantly in the practice of that 
inſtrument. About the year 1672, his curiolity led 
him to vitit Paris, probably with a view to attend the 
improvements which were making in mulic under the 
influence of cardinal Mazarine, and in conſequence of 
the eſtabliſhment of a royal academy ; but, notwith- 
ſtanding the character which he brought with him, he 
was driven back to Rome by Lully, whoſe jealous tem- 
per could not brook fo formidable a rival as this illu- 
ftrious Italian. In the year 1680 he viſited Germany, 
and met with a reception ſuitable to his merit from 
moſt of the German princes, particularly the elector 
of Bavaria ; in whoſe ſervice he was retained, and 
continued for ſome time. After about five years ſtay 
abroad, he returned again to Rome, and there pur- 
ſued his ſtudies with great aſſiduity. 

The proficiency of Corelli on his favourite inſtru- 
ment the violin was ſo great, that the fame of it reach- 
ed throughout Europe. The ſtyle of his performance 
was learned, elegant, and pathetic; and his tone firm 
and even, Mr Geminiani, who was well acquainted 
with, and had ſtudied it, was uſed to reſemble it+to a 
{weet trumpet. A perſon who had heard him per- 
form ſays, that, whilſt he was playing on the violin, 
it was uſual for his countenance to be diſtorted, his 
eyes to become as red as fire, and his eye-balls to roll 
as in an agony. | 

Corelli was highly favoured by that great patron 
of poetry and muſic, cardinal Ottoboni. Creſcembini 
ſays, that he regulated the muſical academy held at 
the palace of his eminence every Monday afternoon. 
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Here it was that Mr Handel became acquainted With Coro 
{ 


him; and in this academy a ſerenata of Mr Handel, 
intitled, II Trionfo del Tempo, was performed, the 
overture to which was in a ſtyle ſo new and ſingular 
that Corelli was confounded in his firſt attempt by 

play it. ; | 

During the reſidence of Corelli at Rome, beſides 
thoſe of his own country, many perſons were ambj. 
tious of becoming his diſciples, and learning the Prac- 
tice on the violin from the greateſt maſter of that in. 
ſtrument the werld had then heard of. Of theſe it is 
{aid the late lord Edgecumbe was one; and that the 
tine mezzotinto print of Corelli by Smith, was ſcraped 
from a picture painted by Mr Hugh Howard at Rome 
for that nobleman, | 

Corelli died at Rome in 1713; and was buried in 
the church of the Rotunda, otherwile called the Pan. 
theon, in the firſt chapel, on the left hand of the en- 
trance. Over the place of his interment is a ſepul. 
chral monument to his honour, with a marble buſt 
thereon, erected at the expence of Philip-William, 
count palatine of the Rhine, under the care and direc- 
tion of cardinal Ottoboni. 

For many years after his deceaſe, this excellent mu- 
ſician was commemorated by a ſolemn muſical per- 
formance in the Pantheon, on the anniverſary of his 
death. In the year 1730 an eminent maſter, now li- 
ving, was preſent at that folemnity, who relates that 
at it the third and eighth of his concertos were per- 
formed by a numerous band, among whom were many 
who had been the pupils of the author. He adds, that 
theſe two pieces were performed in a flow, diſtinct, 
and firm manner, without graces, and juſt as they are 
wrote ; and fram hence concludes, that this was the 
manner in which they were played by the author 
himſelf. | | 

He died poſſeſſed of about 6000 I. ſterling. He 
was a paſſionate admirer of pictures, and lived in an 
uninterrupted friendſhip with Carlo Cignani and Carlo 
Marat: theſe two eminent painters were rivals for 
his favour ; and for a ſeries of years preſented him at 
times with pictures, as well of other maſters as of their 
own painting. The conſequence was, that Corelli be- 
came poſſeſſed of a large and valuable collection of ori- 
ginal paintings; all which, together with the ſum a. 
bove-mentioned, he bequeathed to his dear friend and 
patron cardinal Ottoboni, who, reſerving the pictures 
to himſelf, generouſly diſtributed the reſt of the eſ 
fects among the relations of the teſtator. 

Corelli is ſaid to have been remarkable for the 
mildneſs of his temper and the modeſty of his deport- 

ment: nevertheleſs he was not inſenſible of the fe- 
ſpect due to his ſkill and exquiſite performance. Cib- 
ber, in the Apology for his Life, p. 340. relates, that 
when he was playing a ſolo at cardinal Ottoboni's, le 
diſcovered the cardina} and another perſon engaged 
in diſcourſe, upon which he laid down his inſtrument, 
and being aſked the reaſon, gave for anſwer, that le 
feared the muſic interrupted their converſation. 

The compoſitions of Corelli are celebrated for an 
harmony reſulting from the union of all the pare” 
but the fineneſs of the airs is another diſtingvius 
characteriſtic of them: the allemand in the 10t re 


is as remarkable for ſpirit and force, as that 1 
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1110 is for its enchanting delicacy: his jigs are in a 
ſtyle peculiarly his own 3 and that in the 5th ſolo was 


never equalled. In the gavot-movements in the 24 
and 4.0 operas, the melody is diſtributed with great 
judgment among the ſeveral parts, In his minuets 
alone he ſeems to fail; Bononcini, Mr Handel, and 
Giuſeppe Martini, have excelled him in this kind of 
8. 
7 is ſaid there is in every nation a ſtyle both in 
ſpeaking and writing, which never becomes obſolete ; 
à certain mode of phraſeology, ſo conſonant and con- 
genial to the analogy and principles of its reſpective 
language, as to remain fettled and unaltered. This, 


but with much greater latitude; may be ſaid of muſic ; 


and accordingly it may be obſerved of the compoſi- 
tions of Corelli, not only that they are equally intelli- 
gible to the learned and unlearned, but that the im- 
preſſions made by them have been found to be as du- 
rable in general, His muſic is the language of na- 
ture; and, for a ſeries of years, all that heard it be- 
came ſenſible of its effects: of this there cannot be a 
ſtronger proof than that, amidſt all the innovations 
which the love of change had introduced, it continued 
to be performed, and was heard with delight in 
churches, in theatres, at public ſolemnities and feſti- 
vities, in all the cities of Europe for near 40 years. 
Men remembered, and would refer to paſſages in it as 
to a claſſic author; and even at this day, the maſters 
of the ſcience do not heſitate to pronounce of the com- 
poſitions of Corelli, that, of fine harmony and elegant 
modulation, they are the moſt perfect exemplars. 

COREOPSIS, TICKSEEDED SUNFLOWER}; a genus 
of the ſyngeneſia order, belonging to the polygamia 
fruſtanea claſs of plants. There are 11 ſpecies, moſt 
of them herbaceous perennials. They are very flow- 
ery, and riſe from three to eight feet ſtature ; termi- 
nated by cluſters of compound radiated flowers of a 
yellow colour. They have all perennial fibrous roots 
and annual ſtalks, which riſe in the ſpring, flower from 
July to October, and decay to the root in November. 
The flowers are all ſhaped like ſun-flowers, but ſmal- 
ler, and are very ornamental. They are eaſily pro- 
pagated by ſlipping or dividing the roots in autumn, 
when the ſtalks decay ; planting the flips at once 
where they are to remain ; after which they will re- 
quire no farther trouble than to be kept free from 
weeds, and have the decayed ſtalks cut annually in au- 
tumn, 

CORFE-cASTLE, a borough-town in Dorſetſhire in 
England. It takes its name from a ſtrong caſtle, be- 
longing to the crown, that ſtood there, but is now 
ruined. W. Long. a. 8. N. Lat. 50. 33. 

CORFU, an iſland in the Ionian ſea, at the mouth 
of the gulf of Venice, formerly called Corcyra and 

beacia, famous for the gardens of Alcinous. It be- 


longs at preſent to the Venetians; and forms the bul- 


wark of Chriſtendom againſt the Turks, who have 
often attempted to reduce it but without ſucceſs. It 
is well fortified, and has 50 caſtles; and the number 
of the inhabitants is ſaid to be about 50,000, The 
inhabitants are of the Greek church; and the Vene- 
1ans ſend them a governor and magiſtrates, which are 
changed every two years. The ſoil is very fruitful, 
and produces a great deal of wine, olives, and ſeveral 


En 


every autumn or winter. 
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other fruits, particularly figs, which are exceedingly corfu 


good. The chief city is likewiſe called Corfu ; lee 
the following article. | 

Coro, a city of the iſland of that name, belong- 
wg to the Venetians, It is a large place; and is well 
fortified with walls to the ſouth, where there are two 
fortreſſes, one to the eaſt, and another to the welt. 
There are no fortifications on the ſide of the haven, 
nor are they neceſſary. Here the Venetian general 
of the Levant reſides, under whom are the provedi- 
tors of Zante, Cephalonia, c. The inhabitants of 
this city are ſaid to be very revengeful, never forgi- 
ving an injury ; and hence quarrels among them are 
hereditary, There is always a garriſon here of 4000 
men. E. Long. 19. 48. N. Lat. 39. 50. 

CO RIA, a town of Spain, in the kingdom of Leon 
and province of Eſtremadura, towards the confines of 
Portugal, with a biſhop's ſee. It is ſeated on a little 
river called Alagon, in a very fertile plain. There is 
nothing remarkable but the cathedral church, except 
at a little diſtance a river without a bridge, and a 
bridge without a river. This was cauſed by an earth- 
quake, which turned the river another way. W. 
Long. 6. 46. N. Lat. 39. 59. | 

CORIANDRUM, coRIANDER ; a genus of the di- 


gynia order, belonging to the pentandria claſs of plants. 
here are only two ſpecies, both of them herbaceous 
annuals, the leaves of which are uſeful for the kitchen, 
and the ſeeds for medicine. Both ſpecies have divid- 
ed ſmall leaves, ſomewhat reſembling parſley : but 
there is but one ſpecies generally cultivated ; namely, 
the /ativum. This hath a ſmall, fibrous white root, 
crowned by many parted leaves, having broadiſh ſeg- 
ments ; and in the centre an upright, round, branchy 
ſtalk, two feet high, having all the branches termina- 
ted by umbels of flowers, which are ſucceeded by glo- 
bular fruit. It is propagated by ſeed, which when a 
good crop is wanted, ought to be ſown in March 
either in drills a foot aſunder, or by broad-caſt, and 
then raked in, When the plants are an inch or two 
high, they ſhould be hoed to fix or eight inches diſ- 
tance. The ſeeds when freſh have a ſtrong diſagree- 
able ſmell, which improves by drying, and becomes ſuf- 
ficiently grateful: they are recommended as carmina- 
tive and ſtomachic. The leaves are ſometimes uſed for 
culinary purpoſes in ſoups, and as an ingredient in ſa- 
lads; but as they are of a fetid ſmell, they are held in 
no great eſteem in this country. 

CORIARIA, the Tanner's, or Myrtle-leafed su- 
MACH ; a genus of the decandria order, belonging to 
the dicecia claſs of plants. There are two ſpecies, the 
myrtifolia and the fœmina. They are both natives 
of the ſouth of France, but the former is moſt com- 
monly cultivated in this country. It is a pretty orna- 
mental plant, with a ſhrubby, pithy brown ſtem, 
cloſely branching from the bottom, and forms a buſhy 
head three or four feet over, thickly garniſhed with- 


. oblong, pointed, bright green leaves, having ſmall 


ſpikes of whitiſh flowers at the ends of the branches. 
It is eaſily propagated by ſuckers from the root, which 
it affords plentifully, and may be taken off with fibres 
It may be alſo propagated 


by layers in autumn, which will take root in a year, 
It is much uſed in the ſouth of France, where it natu- 
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rally grows, for tanning of leather, whence its name 
of tanner's ſumach. It alſo dyes a beautiful black co- 
lour. The berries are dangerous, and when eaten 
— occaſion * and epilepſies. The old 
eaves have the ſame effect upon cattle that eat them, 


but the young leaves are innocent. 
CORINNA, a Grecian lady, celebrated for her 


beauty and poetic talents, was born at Theſſu a city 


of Bœotia, and was the diſciple of Myrtis another Gre- 
cian lady. Her verſes were ſo eſteemed by the 


Greeks, that they gave her the name of the lyric 
muſe. She lived in the time of Pindar, about 495 


years before Chriſt ; and is ſaid to have gained the 
prize of lyric poetry from that poet: but Panſanias 
obſerves that her beauty made the judges partial. 
CORINTH, a celebrated city of antiquity, for ſome 
time the moſt illuſtrious of all the Greek cities. It is 
ſaid to have been founded 1514 years before Chriſt, 
by Siſyphus the ſon of Eolus, and grandfather of 
Ulyſſes. Various reaſons are given for its name, 
but moſt authors derive it from Corinthus the fon of 
Pelops. It was ſituated in the ſouth part of the Iſth- 


mus which joins the Peloponneſus, now the Morea, to 


the continent. It conſiſted of a citadel built upon an 
eminence, and thence named Acrocorinthus ; beſides 


which it had two maritime towns ſubject to it, named 


Lecheum and Ceuchrea. The whole ſtate extended 
ſcarce half a degree in length or breadth ; but ſo ad- 
vantageouſly were the above-mentioned ports fitua- 
ted, that they might have gained the Corinthians a 
ſuperiority, if not a command, over all Greece, had 
not their advantageons ſituation inclined them to com- 
merce rather than war. For their citadel was almoſt 
impregnable ; and, commanding both the Ionian and 
Ezgan ſeas, they could eaſily cut off all communica- 
tion from one half of Greece with the other; for 
which reaſon this city was called, one of the fetters of 
Greece. | 

But as the genius of the Corinthians led them to 
commerce rather than martial exploits, their city be- 
came the fineſt in all Greece. It was adorned with the 
moſt ſumptuous buildings, as temples, palaces, theatres, 


porticoes, c. all of them enriched with a beautiful kind 


of columns, which from the city were called Corinthian. 
But though the Corinthians ſeldom or never engaged 
in a War with a view of enlarging, but rather of de- 
fending, their little ſtate, they did not forget to culti- 
vate a diſcipline both in time of peace and of 
war. Hence many brave and experienced generals 
have been furniſhed by Corinth to the other Grecian 
cities, and it was not uncommon for the latter to pre- 


| fer a Corinthian general to any of their own. 


This city continued to preſerve its liberty till the 


| year before Chriſt 1 46, when it was pillaged and burnt 


by the Romans. It was at that time the ſtrongeſt place 
in the world; but the inhabitants were ſo diſheartened 
by a preceding defeat, and the death of their general, 
that they had not preſence of mind enough even to 
ſhut their gates. The Roman conſul, Mummius, was 
ſo much ſurpriſed at this, that at firſt he could ſcarce 
believe it; but afterwards fearing an ambuſcade, he 
advanced with all poſſible caution. As he met with 


no reſiſtance, his ſoldiers had nothing to do but de- 


ſtroy the few inhabitants who had not fled, and plun- 
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der the city. Such of the men as had ſtaid, were 
put to the {word, and the women were fold for {laves, 
After this the city was ranſacked by the greedy ſul. 
diers, and the ſpoils of it are ſaid to have been im. 
menſe. There were more veſlels of all forts of me. 
tal, more fine pictures, and ſtatues done by the greats 
eſt maſters, in Corinth, than in any other city in the 
world. All the princes of Europe and Aſia, who had 
any taſte in painting and ſculpture, furniſhed them. 
ſelves here, with their richeſt moveables : here were 
caſt the fineſt ſtatues for temples and palaces, and all 
the liberal arts brought to their greateſt perfection, 
Manywneſtimable pieces of the moſt famous painters 
and ſtatuaries fell into the hands of the ignorant ſol. 
diers, who either deſtroyed them or parted with them 
for a trifle. Polybius the hiftorian was an eye-witneſs 
to this barbariſm of the Romans. He had the morti. 
fication to ſee two of them playing at dice on a famous 
picture of Ariſtides, which was accounted one of the 
wonders of the world. The piece was a Bacchus, ſo 
exquiſitely done, that it was proverbially ſaid of any 
extraordinary performance, “ it is as well done as the 
Bacchus of Ariſtides.” This maſterly piece of paint- 
ing, however, the ſoldiers willingly exchanyed for a 
more convenient table to play upon: but when the 
ſpoils of Corinth were put up to ſale, Attalus king of 
Pergamus offered for it 600,000 ſeſterces, near 50001, 
of our money. Mummius was ſurpriſed at ſuch a high 
price offered for a picture, and imagined there muſt be 
fome magical virtue in it. He therefore interpoſed 
his authority, and carried it to Rome, notwithſtanding 
the complaints of Attalus. Here this famous picture 
was lodged in the temple of Ceres, where it was at 
laſt deſtroyed by fire, tegether with the temple. Ano- 
ther extraordinary inſtance of the ſtupidity of Mum- 
mius is, that when the pictures were put on board the 
tranſports, Ire told the maſters of the veſſels very ſe-· 
riouſly, that if any of the things were either loſt or 
ſpoiled, he would oblige them to find others at their 
own colt ; as if any other pieces could have ſupplied 
the loſs of thoſe ineſtimable originals, done by the 
greateſt maſters in Greece, When the city was 
thoroughly pillaged, fire was ſet to all the corners of 
it at the ſame time, The flames grew more violent 
as they drew near the centre, and at laſt uniting there 
made one prodigious conflagration, At this time the 
famous metalline mixture is ſaid to have been made, 
which could never afterwards be imitated by art. 
The gold, ſilver, and braſs, which the Corinthians had 
concealed, were melted, and ran down the ſtreets in 
ſtreams, and when the flames were extinguiſhed, 2 
new metal was found, compoſed of ſeveral different 
ones, and greatly eſteemed in after ages. The walls 
of the city were then demoliſhed, and raſed to tle 
foundation; but the city was rebuilt again by Julius 
Czar, and made a Roman colony. It continued ſub- 
ject to the Roman emperors till the diviſion of the 
empire, after-which it fell to the ſhare of thoſe of Con. 
ſtantinople. On the decline of that empire it fell to 
the Venetians, but was taken from them by Moham- 
med II. The Venetians retook it in 1678; but the 
Turks became maſters of it again in 1915, and babe 
kept it ever ſince. It is now greatly decayed ; for - 
houſes are not contiguous, but intermixed with * 
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and gardens, which make it look like a village. The 
* about it abounds with corn, wine, and oil; 


—— world, over the ſea to the eaſt and weſt, and a fertile 
country to the north and ſouth. The narroweſt part 
of the iſthmus, on which it ſtands, is above ſix miles 
over. There are ſtill to be ſeen the ruins of the tem- 
ples dedicated to the Sun, Pluto, Diana, Neptune, 
Ceres, and Bacchus. The inhabitants are moſt of them 
Chriſtians, of the Greek church, who are allowed li- 
berty of conſcience by the Turks. E. Long. 28. 13. 
N. Lat. 38. 14. | 

CoRINTH, (the iſthmus of), in the Morea, is a neck 
of land which joins the Morea to Greece, and reaches 
from the Fan, of Lepanto to that of Egina. Julius 
Cæſar, Caligula, and Nero, attempted to cut a channel 
through it, but in vain; and they therefore afterwards 
built a wall acroſs it, which they called Hexamilium, 
becauſe it was fix miles in length. This was demo- 
liſhed by Amurat II. and afterwardsꝶebuilt by the Ve- 
netians, but was levelled a ſecond time by Mahomet II. 

CORINTHIAN, in general, denotes ſomething be- 
longing to Corinth: thus we ſay, Corinthian braſs, 
Corinthian order, Cc. 

CoRINTHIAN Order, in architecture, the fourth 
order of architecture, according to Scamozzi ; but 
Mr le Clerc makes it the fifth, being the moſt noble 
and delicate of all the other five. See ARCHITEC- 
TURE, nꝰ 52. 

CORIO(Bernardine), an hiſtorian born of an illuſtri- 
ous family at Milan, in the year 1460. He was ſecre- 
tary of ſtate to that duchy ; and the duke of Lavis 
Storza appointed him to write the hiſtory of Milan. 
He died in 1500. The beſt edition of his hiſtory is 
that of 1503, in folio. Ir is printed in Italian, and is 
very ſcarce. 

CORIOLANUS (C. Marcius), a famous Roman 
captain, took Corioli a town of the Volſci, whence he 
had his ſurname : at laſt, diſguſting the people, he 
was baniſhed Rome by the tribune Decius. He went 
to the Volſci, and, perſuading them to take up arms 
againſt the Romans, they encamped within four miles 
of the city. He would not liſten to propoſals of peace 
til he was prevailed upon by his wife Veturia, and his 
mother Volumnia, who were followed by all the Ro- 
man ladies in tears. He was put to death by the 
Volſci as a traitor that had made them quit their con- 
queſt: upon which the Roman ladies went into mourn- 
ing; and in the ſame place where his blood was ſpilled, 
there was a temple conſecrated to feminine virtue. 

COR, in botany, a genus of the monagynia order 
belonging to the pentandria claſs of plants, for which 
there is no Engliſh name. There is only one ſpecies, 
0/2, the monſpelienſis, or blue maritime coris. There 
are two varieties of this plant, one with a red,. and 
the other with a white flower; but theſe are only ac- 
cidental, and ariſe from the ſame ſeeds. They grow 
wild about Montpelier, and in moſt places in the ſouth 
of France: they ſeldom grow above ſix inches high, 


and in June, when they are full of flowers, make a 
ay pretty appearance. They may be propagated 


y ſowing their ſeeds in a bed of freſh earth, and af- 
<rwards removing the young plants, ſome into pots, 


Coriv and from its caſtle, is one of the fineſt profpects in the 


and ſpread near the ſurface of the ground like heath ; d 
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and others into a warm border. They generally bear Coriſper- 


our winter colds well enough, but ſevere froſts will 
ſometimes deſtroy them ; for which reaſon it is pro- 


per to keep ſome of them in pots, which ſhould be put 


under a hot-bed frame in winter. As they ſeldom 
produce good ſeeds in this country, they may, in want 
of theſe, be propagated by ſlips and cuttings, which will 
take root if planted on a very gentle hot-bed, ſhaded' 
from the ſun and duly watered. 

| CORISPERMUM, T1C&SEED, a genus of the digy- 
nia order belonging to the monandria claſs of plants. 
There are two ſpecies; but none of them are remark- 
able for their beauty. or any other quality. 

CORK, or Coxx-TRRR, in botany. See QUERCUS. 

Foffil-Cork, a name given to a kind of ſtone. It 
ſeems to be a ſpecies of amianthus, conſiſting. of flexi- 
ble fibres looſely inter woven, and ſomewhat reſem- 
bling vegetable cork. It is the lighteſt of all ſtones; by 
fire it is fuſible, and forms a black glaſs. It poſſeſſes 
the general qualities of amianthus. See that article. 

CoRx, in Latin comitatus Corcagienſis,. a county of 
the province of Munſter in Ireland. It is the moſt 
populous and conſiderable county of the kingdom next 
to that of Dublin ; containing.near a million of acres, 
and being divided into 15 baronies. It is bounded on 
the eaſt by the county of Waterford ; on the weſt by 
the ocean; by Limeric on the north; and by the 
Vergivian ſea on the ſouth and ſouth-eaſt. Including 
Deſmond it is 85 miles in length, and 50 in breadth ; 
but is very unequal both ways. Though a conſider- 
able part of the country is boggy, mountainous, and bar- 
ren; yet by the induſtry of the inhabitants it is pretty 
well cultivated and improved, and contains ſeveral 
good towns and harbours. 

Cokx, a city of Ireland, and capital of the county 
of that name. It is an epiſcopal ſee ; and is the largeſt 
and moſt populous of any in the kingdom, Dublin alone 
excepted. It is ſituated on the river Lee, 15 miles. 
from its month, and is a place of great trade.. Though 
ſmaller veſſels can come up to the key, yet the larger 
generally ride at a place called paſſage. The houſes 
in general are well built, but many of the ſtreets are 
too narrow. Its churches are unexceptionably the 
neateſt and moſt elegantly finiſhed of any in the king- 
dom. This city, together with its liberties, makes a 
county. It was built, er rather fortified, by the Danes, 
in the nimh century. The greateſt part of it ſtands 
on a marſhy ifland ſurrounded by the river Lee, which 
alſo runs through the city, and divides it into ſeveral 
canals. On this account ſome have thought the air 
very moiſt and unwholeſome. Complaints have alſo 
been made againſt the water as impure ; but, from 
comparing the bills of mortality with thoſe of other 
cities, it appears that the city of Cork is far from being 
unhealthy. This hath been accounted for from the in- 
flux of the tide, by which a ſtagnation of air is.pre- 
vented, The firſt charter of Cork was beſtowed by 
Henry III. and afterwards ratified by Edward J. Ed- 
ward II. and Edward III. Edward IV. granted a new 
charter ; and the city received many favours trom the 
ſucceeding monarchs. , King James I. gave the citizens 
a new and ample charter ; and king Charles I. what 
is called the Great Charter, by which, among others, 
a clauſe in king James's charter was enforced, — 
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this city a county of itſelf. Though a garriſon, it 


was never a place of much ſtrength, as appeared at 
the revolution. It was then reduced in a ſhort time 
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by Marlborough; and the troops that were then 
in it, to the number of 4.or 5000, made priſoners of 
war. The laſt royal charter was granted in 1735, by 
which all the aldermen that had paſſed the chair were 
empowered to act as juſtices of peace. The inhabi- 
rants in general are active and induſtrious ; carrying 
on various manufactures, and a great inland trade, 
eſpecially for live cattle. But the wealth and gran- 
deur of Cork ariſes chiefly, from its excellent harbour, 


where almoſt any number of ſhips may lie with ſafe- 


ty. According to ſome accounts, in times of peace, 
1200 veſſels have been known to reſort to this harbour 
in a year, Ships from England, bound to all parts of 
the Weſt Indies, take in here a great part of their pro- 
viſions; and on the fame account the haven of Cork 
is viſited by thoſe of moſt other nations. The mer- 
chants of Cork carry on a very extenſive foreign trade, 
which is daily increaſing. Vaſt quantities of ſalt beef 
are exported from this place. The ſlaughtering ſeaſon 
continues from the month of Auguſt to the end of Ja- 
nuary ; during which ſpace it has been computed that 
they kill ſeldom fewer than 100,000 head of black 
cattle, The reſt of their exports conſiſt of butter, 
candles, hides raw and tanned, linen-cloth, pork, 
calves, lambs, and rabbit-ſkins, tallow, wool for Eng- 
land, linen and woolen yarn, worſted, c. Notwith- 
ſtanding all this, however, the ws of Cork is expoſed 
to ſome inconveniencies from its ſituation, particularly 
to inundations. It is ſituated in W. Long. 8. 25. N. 
Lat. 51. 40. 

Cork Facket, or Waiſtcoat, is an invention of one 
Mr Dubourg, a gentleman very fond of ſwimming, 
but ſubject to the cramp, which led him to conſider 
of ſome method by which he might enjoy his favou- 
rite diverſion with ſafety. The waiſtcoat is compo- 
ſed of four pieces of cork, two for the breaſts, and 
two for the back ; each pretty near in length and 
breadth to the quarters of a waiſtcoat without flaps ; 
the whole is covered with coarſe canvals, with two 
holes to put the arms through: there is a ſpace left be- 
tween the two back pieces, and the ſame betwixt each 
back and breaſt piece, that they may fit the eaſier to 
the body. Thus the waiſtcoat is open only before, 


and may be faſtened on the wearer with ſtrings, or, 


if it ſhould be thought more ſecure, with buckles, and 
leather ſtraps. This waiſtcoat does not weigh above 
I2 ounces, and may be made up for about 5 or 6 ſhil- 
lings expence. Mr Dubourg tried his waiſtcoat in the 
Thames, and found that it not only ſupported him on 
the water, but that two men could not fink him, though 
they uſed their utmoſt efforts for that purpoſe, If 
thoſe who uſe the ſea occaſionally, and eſpecially thoſe 
who are obliged to be almoſt conſtantly there, were 
to have thoſe waiſtcoats, it would be next to impoſ- 
ſible that they ſhould be drowned. It would alſo be 
of vaſt ſervice to thoſe that, for the ſake of health, 
bathe in the ſea; and even the moſt delicate and timo- 
rous young lady might by the help of one of theſe 
jackets venture into a rough ſea. See A1R- Facket, and 
BamBoo-Habit. | 
CORMANDEL. See COROMANDEL, 
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CORMORANT, a corruption of Corvorant, in or- 
nithology. See PELICANUS. 

CORN, in country affairs, the grain or ſeeds of 
plants ſeparated from the ſpica, or ear, and uſed for 
making bread. 

There are ſeveral ſpecies of corn, ſuch as wheat 
rye and barley, millet and rice, oats, maize and lentils, 
peaſe, and a number of other kinds, each of which 
has its uſefulneſs and propriety. Corn is very diffe. 
rent from fruits, with reſpect to the manner of its pre. 
ſervation ; and is capable of being preſerved in vu- 
blic e for preſſing occaſions, and of being kept 
for ſeveral centuries. 

The firſt method is to let it remain in the ſpike ; 
the only expedient for conveying it to the iſlands and 
provinces of America. The inhabitants of thoſe coun: 
tries fave it in the ear, and raiſe it to maturity by that 
precaution : but this method of preſerving it, is at- 
tended with ſeveral inconveniencies among us; corn 
is apt to rot or ſprout, if any the leaſt moiſture is in 
the heap ; the rats likewiſe infeſt it, and our want of 
ſtraw alfo obliges us to ſeparate the grain from the ear, 
The ſecond is to turn out and winnow it frequently ; 
or ro pour it through a trough or mill-hopper, from 
one floor to another; being thus moved and aired 
every 15 days, for the firſt 6 months, it will require 
leſs labour for the future, if lodged in a dry place : 
but if, through neglect, mites ſhould be allowed to ſlide 
into the heap, they will ſoon reduce the corn to a heap 
of duſt : this muſt be avoided by moving the corn a- 
new, and rubbing the places adjacent with oils and 
herbs, whoſe ſtrong odour may chace them away; 
for which garlicand dwarf-elder are very effectual: 
they may likewiſe be expoſed to the open ſun, which 
immediately kills them. When the corn has been pre- 
ſerved from all impurities for the ſpace of two years, 
and has exhaled all its fires, it may be kept for 50 or 
even loo years, by lodging it in pits covered with 
ſtrong planks, cloſely joined together: but the ſafer 
way is to cover the heap with quick-lime, which 
ſhould be diſſolved by ſprinkling it over with a ſmall 
quantity of water ; this cauſes the grains to ſhoot to 
the depth of two or three fingers ; and incloſes them 
with an incruſtation, through which neither air nor 
inſects can penetrate. M 

Corn not exceeding the under-mentioned prices 
have the following bounties per quarter, viz. 


Price per qr. | Bounty per qt. 

1.4. a . 

Wheat 3 35 x 9 Oy 
Rye . 3 6 
Barley and Malt LL al. 2 6 
Oat-meal o 15 | 2 6 


In France corn of the growth of the kingdom is 
reckoned a contraband commodity. 
Indian Corn or maize. See ZERA. | 
Corn-Butterfly, method of deſtroying it. See A- 
GRICULTURE, ad 6. 
Co N- Crate. See RALTLUSs. | 
Corn-Mill, a water-engine for grinding of corn. 
See MECHANICS. * 5 
Corn, in medicine and ſurgery, a hard tubercle like 


a flat wart, growing in ſeveral parts of the feet, _—_ 
; cially 
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Corn cially upon the joints of the toes. See (Index ſub- 
joined to) MEDICINE, 
Comeille» © Corn, in farriery. See FARRIERY, þ xliit. 
— 


CORNAGE, an ancient tenure, the ſervice where- 

of was to blow a horn when any invaſion of the Scots 
was perceived. This tenure was very frequent in 
the northern counties near the Picts wall. 
' CORNARIUS, or Hacvensor, (John), a celebra- 
ted German phylician, born at Zwickow, in Saxony. 
His preceptor made him change his name of Haguen- 
bot to that of Cornarius, under which he is moſt 
known. At 20 years of age he taught grammar, and 
explained the Greek and Latin poets and orators to 
his ſcholars; and at 23, was licentiate in medicine. 
He found fault with moſt of the remedies provided 
by the apothecaries; and obſerving, that the greateſt 
part of the phyſicians taught their pupils only what is 
to be tound in Avicenna, Raſis, and the other Arabian 
phyſicians, he carefully ſought for the writings of the 
beit phyſicians of Greece, and employed about 15 
years in 2 them into Latin, eſpecially the 
works of Hippoctates, Aetius, Eginetes, and a part of 
thoſe of Galen. Meanwhile he practiſed phyſic with 
reputation at- Zwickow, Francfort, Marpurg, Nord- 
hauſen, and Gena, where he died of an apoplexy in 
1558, aged 58. He allo wrote ſome medicinal trea- 
tiles ; publiſhed editions of ſome poems of the anci- 
ents on medicine and botany ; and tranſlated ſome of 
the works of the fathers, particularly thoſe of Baſil, 
and a part of thoſe of Epiphanius. 

CORNARO (Lewis), a Venetian, of noble extrac- 
tion, memorable for having lived healthful and active 
to above 100 years of age by a rigid courſe of tempe- 
rance. By the ill conduct of ſuine of his relations he 
was deprived of the dignity of a noble Venetian ; and 
ſeeing himſelf excluded from all employments under 
the republic, he ſettled at Padua. In his youth, he 
was of a weak conſtitution ;. and by irregular indul- 

gence reduced himſelf, at about 40 years of age, to 
the brink of the grave, under a complication, of diſ- 
orders; at which extremity he was told that he had 
no other chance for his life, but by becoming ſober 
and temperate. Being wiſe enough to adopt this 
wholeſome counſel, he reduced himlclf to a regimen 
of which there are very few examples. He allowed 
himſelf no more than 12 ounces of food, and I 4 ounces 
of liquor each day; which became ſo habitual to him, 
that when he was above 70 years of age, the experi- 
ment of adding two ounces to each by the advice of 
his friends, had like to have proved fatal to him. At 
83, he wrote a treatiſe which has been tranſlated in- 
vo ink, and often printed, intitled, Sure and cer- 
lain Methods of attaining a Long and Healthful Life ; 
in which he relates his own ſtory, and extols temper- 
ance to a degree of enthuſiaſm. At length, the yolk 
of an egg became ſufficient for a meal, and ſometimes 
tor two, until he died with much eaſe and compoſure 
11 1566, The writer of the Spectator, Ne 195. con- 


mo ack ad. OA he 4 


rm» the fact from the authority ef the Venetian am- 
aſſador at that time, who was a deſcendant of the 
| orraro family, 
Ms CORNFA Tunica. See ANATOMY, no 406. c. 
4 CORNEILLLE (peter), a celebrated French poet, 
. vas born at Rouen, in the year 1606. He, was 


* 
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brought up to the bar, which he attended for ſome Corneille 
little time ; but, formed with a genius too elevated ! 
for ſuch a profeſſion, and having no turn for buſineſs, — 
he ſoon deſerted it. An affair of gallantry occationed 
his writing his firſt piece, intitled, Melite; which had 
prodigious ſuccels. Encouraged by the applauſe of 
the public, he wrote the Cid, and the other tragedies 
that have immortalized his name. In his dramatic 
works he diſcovers a majeſty, a ſtrength and eleva- 
tion of genius, ſcarce to be found in any other of the 
French poets; and, like our immortal Shakeſpeare, 
ſeems better acquainted with nature, than with the 
rules of critics. Corneille was received into the 
French academy in 1647, and died dean of that aca- 
demy in 1784, aged 78. Beſides his dramatic pieces, 
he wrote a tranſlation, in French verſe, of the“ I- 
% mitation of Jeſus Chriſt,” &c. The beſt edition of 
his works is that of 1682, in 4 vols 12=0, 

CORNEILLE (Thomas), brother of the former, 
was a member of the French academy, and of that of 
inſcriptions. He diſcovered in his youth a great in- 
clination to poetry ; and at length publiſhed ſeveral 
dramatic pieces, in five volumes duodecimo, ſome of 
which were applauded by the public, and ated with 
ſucceſs. He alſo wrote, 1. A tranſlation of Ovid's 
Metamorphoſes, and of ſome of Ovid's Epiſtles. 
2. Remarks on Vauglas. 3. A Dictionary of Arts, 
two volumes folio; and, 4. An univerlal, geogra- 
phical, and hiſtorical Dictionary, in three volumes 
folio. 

CoRNEILLE (Michael), a celebrated painter, was 
born at Paris, in the year 1642; and was inſtructed 
by his father, who was himſelf a painter of great me- 
rit. Having gained a prize at the academy, young 
Corneille obtained a penſion from Lewis XIV.; and 
was ſent to Rome, where that prince had founded a 
{chool for young artiſts of genius. Having ſtudied there 
ſome time, he gave up his penſion, and applied to 
the antique with great care. He is ſaid to have equal- 
led Carache in drawing ; but in colouring he was de- 
ficient, Upon his return from Rome, he was cho- 
ſen profeſſor in the academy of Paris; and was em- 
ployed by the above prince in all the great works he 
was carrying on at Verſailles and Trianon,. where 
are ſtill to be ſeen ſome noble efforts of his genius, 

CORNEL-TREE, in botany. See CoRrNnus. 

CORNELIAN. Sce CARNELIAN. 

CORNER, in a general ſenſe; the fame with Ax- 
GLE. 

CORNET, in the military art of the ancients, an 


inſtrument much in the nature of a trumpet ; which 
when it only ſounded, the enſigus were to march 
alone, without the ſoldiers; whereas, when the 
trumpet only ſounded, the ſoldiers were to move 
without the enſigns. The cornets and buccinæ ſound- 
ed the charge and retreat; and the cornets and trump- 
_ets ſounded during the courſe of the battle. 


CoRNET, in the military art of the moderns, the 


third commiſſion- officer in a troop of horſe. or dragoons, 


This is a very honourable poſt: he commands in 


the lieutenant's abſence, his principal Cuty being to 
carry the ſtandard, near the middle of the firſt rank 
of the ſquadron. 


CORNEUS, the name by which Linnæus calls a 
| kind. 


Cork 


Cormandel. 
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COR 
this city a county of itſelf. Though a garriſon, it 
was never a place of much ſtrength, as appeared at 
the revolution. It was then reduced in a ſhort time 
by Marlborough ; and the troops that were then 
in it, to the number of 4.or 5000, made priſoners of 
war. The laſt royal charter was granted in 1735, by 
which all the aldermen that had paſſed the chair were 
empowered to act as juſtices of peace. The inhabi- 
rants in general are active and induſtrious ; carrying 
on various manufactures, and a preat inland trade, 
eſpecially for live cattle. But the wealth and gran- 
deur of Cork ariſes chiefly, from its excellent harbour, 
where almoſt any number of ſhips may lie with ſafe- 
ty. According to ſome accounts, in times of peace, 
1200 veſſels have been known to reſort to this harbour 
in a year, Ships from England, bound to all parts of 
the Weſt Indies, take in here a great part of their pro- 
viſions ; and on the fame account the haven of Cork 
is viſited by thoſe of moſt other nations. The mer- 
chants of Cork carry on a very extenſive foreign trade, 
which is daily increaſing. Vaſt quantities of ſalt beef 
are exported from this place. The ſlaughtering ſeaſon 
continues from the month of Auguſt to the end of Ja- 
nuary ; during which ſpace it has been computed that 
they kill ſeldom fewer than 100,000 head of black 
cattle. The reſt of their exports conſiſt of butter, 
candles, hides raw and tanned, linen-cloth, pork, 
calves, lambs, and rabbit-ſkins, tallow, wool for Eng- 
land, linen and woolen yarn, worſted, c. Notwith- 
ſtanding all this, however, the city of Cork is expoſed 
to ſome inconveniencies from its ſituation, particularly 
to inundations. It is ſituated in W. Long. 8. 25. N. 
Lat. 51. 40. 

Cork Jacket, or Waiſtcoat, is an invention of one 
Mr Dubourg, a gentleman very fond of ſwimming, 
but ſubje&t to the cramp, which led him to conſider 
of ſome method by which he might enjoy his favou- 
rite diverſion with ſafety. The waiſtcoat is compo- 
ſed of four pieces of cork, two for the breaſts, and 
two for the back ; each pretty near in length and 
breadth to the quarters of a waiſtcoat without flaps ; 
the whole is covered with coarſe canvaſs, with two 
holes to put the arms through: there is a ſpace left be- 
tween the two back pieces, and the ſame betwixt each 
back and breaſt piece, that they may fit the eaſier to 
the body. Thus the waiſtcoat is open only before, 

and may be faſtened on the wearer with ſtrings, or, 
if it ſhould be thought more ſecure, with buckles, and 
leather ſtraps. This waiſtcoat does not weigh above 
I2 ounces, and may be made up for about 5 or 6 ſhil- 
lings expence. Mr Dubourg tried his waiſtcoat in the 
Thames, and found that it not only ſupported him on 
the water, but that two men could not ſink him, though 


they uſed their utmoſt efforts for that purpoſe. If 


thoſe who uſe the ſea occaſionally, and eſpecially thoſe 
who are obliged to be almoſt conſtantly there, were 
to have thoſe waiſtcoats, it would be next to impoſ- 
ſible that they ſhould be drowned. It would alſo be 
of vaſt ſervice to thoſe that, for the ſake of health, 
bathe in the ſea; and even the moſt delicate and timo- 
rous young lady might by the help of one of theſe 
jackets venture into a rough ſea, See AIR- Facket, and 
BamBoo-Habit. h 
CORMANDEL. See COROMANDEL, 
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CORMORANT, a corruption of Corvorant, in or. 
nithology. See PELICANUS. 


CORN, in country affairs, the grain or ſeeds of ch. 


plants ſeparated from the ſpica, or ear, and uſed for 
making bread. | 

There are ſeveral ſpecies of corn, ſuch as wheat 
rye and barley, millet and rice, oats, maize and lentils. 
peaſe, and a number of other kinds, each of which 
has its uſefulneſs and propriety. Corn is very diffe. 
rent from fruits, with reſpect to the manner of its pre- 
ſervation ; and is capable of being preſerved in nu. 
blic erte for preſſing occaſions, and of being kept 
for ſeveral centuries. 

The firſt method is to let it remain in the ſpike; 
the only expedient for conveying it to the iſlands and 
provinces of America. The inhabitants of thoſe coun: 
tries fave it in the ear, and raiſe it to maturity by that 
precaution : but this method of preſerving it, is at- 
tended with ſeveral inconveniencies among us; corn 
is apt to rot or ſprout, if any the leaſt moiſture is in 
the heap ; the rats likewiſe infeſt it, and our want of 
ſtraw alſo obliges us to ſeparate the grain from the ear. 
The ſecond is to turn out and winnow it frequently; 
or ro pour it through a trough or mill-hopper, from 
one floor to another; being thus moved and aired 
every I5 days, for the firſt 6 months, it will require 
leſs labour for the future, if lodged in a dry place : 
but if, through neglect, mites ſhould be allowed to ſlide 
into the heap, they will ſoon reduce the corn to a heap 
of duſt: this muſt be avoided by moving the corn a- 
new, and rubbing the places adjacent with oils and 
herbs, whoſe ſtrong odour may chace them away; 
for which garlic and dwarf-elder are very effectual: 
they may likewiſe be expoſed to the open ſun, which 
immediately kills them. When the corn has been pre- 
ſerved from all impurities for the ſpace of two years, 
and has exhaled all its fires, it may be kept for 50 or 
even loo years, by lodging it in pits covered with 
ſtrong planks, cloſely joined together: but the ſafer 
way is to cover the heap with quick-lime, which 
ſhould be diſſolved by ſprinkling it over with a ſmall 
quantity of water ; this cauſes the grains to ſhoot to 
the depth of two or three fingers ; and incloſes them 
with an incruſtation, through which neither air nor 
inſects can penetrate. ® | 

Corn not exceeding the under-mentioned prices 
have the following bounties per quarter, viz. 


Price per qr. | Bounty per qt. 

1. 0. | 86. d. 

Wheat 3 8 | 5 0 
Rye 1-122 3 6 
Barley and Malt i... al. 2 6 
Oat-meal O 15 2 6 


In France corn of the growth of the kingdom is 
reckoned a contraband commodity. | 
Indian Corn or maize. See ZA. | 
Corn-Butterfly, method of deſtroying it. See A. 
GRICULTURE, n® 6. ET 
CorRn-Crake. See RaLlLvus. | 
Corn-Mill, a water-engine for grinding of corn. 
See MECHANICS. 75 : 
Corn, in medicine and ſurgery, a hard tubercle like 


a flat wart, growing in ſeveral parts of the feet, 4.0 
: | clallh 


Corman 


Cort 


Corneil 
1 


COR 


Corn cially upon the joints of the toes. See (Iudeæx ſub- brought up to the bar, which he attended for ſome Corneille 


| joined to) MEDICINE, 

comeille. Corn, in farriery. See FARRIERV, I xliit. 

'— CORNAGLE, an ancient tenure, the ſervice where» 
of was to blow a horn when any invaſion of the Scots 
was perceived, This tenure was very frequent in 
the northern counties near the Picts wall. ; 
' CORNARIUS, or HaGvensor, (John), a celebra- 
ted German phylician, born at Zwickow, in Saxony, 
His preceptor made him change his name of Haguen- 
bot to that of Cornarius, under which he is moſt 
known. At 20 years of age he taught grammar, and 
explained the Greek and Latin poers and orators to 
his ſcholars ; and at 23, was licentiate in medicine. 
He found fault with moſt of the remedies provided 
by the apothecaries ; and obſerving, that the greateſt 
part of the phyſicians * their pupils only what is 
to be tound in Avicenna, Raſis, and the other Arabian 
phyſicians, he carefully ſought for the writings of the 
beit phyſicians of Greece, and employed about 15 
years in 22 them into Latin, eſpecially the 
works of Hippoctates, Aetius, Eginetes, and a part of 
thoſe of Galen. Meanwhile he practiſed phyſic with 
reputation at Zwickow, Francfort, Marpurg, Nord- 
hauſen, and Gena, where he died of an apoplexy in 
1558, aged 58. He alſo wrote ſome medicinal trea- 
tiles ; publiſhed editions of ſome poems of the anci- 
ents on medicine and botany ; and tranſlated ſome of 
the works of the fathers, particularly thoſe of Baſil, 
and a part of thoſe of Epiphanius. 

CORNARO (Lewis), a Venetian, of noble extrac- 
tion, memorable for having lived healthful and active 
to above 100 years of age by a rigid courle of tempe- 
rance. By the ill conduct of ſuine of his relations he 
was deprived of the dignity of a noble Venetian ; and 
ſeeing himſelf excluded from all employments under 
the republic, he ſettled at Padua. In his youth, he 
was of a weak conſtitution ;. and by irregular indul- 
gence reduced himſelf, at about 40 years of age, to 
the brink of the grave, under a complication, of diſ- 
orders; at which extremity he was told that he had 
no other chance for his life, but by becoming ſober 
and temperate. Being wiſe enough to adopt this 
wholeſome counſel, he reduced himlclf to a regimen 
of which there are very few examples. He allowed 
himſelf no more than 12 ounces of food, and I 4 ounces 
of liquor each day; which became fo habitual to him, 
that when he was above 70 years of age, the experi- 

ment of adding two ounces to each by the advice of 
his friends, had like to have proved fatal to him. Ar 
83, he wrote a treatiſe which has been tranſlated in- 
to Engliſh, and often printed, intitled, Sure and cer- 
lain Methods of attaining a Long and Healthful Life ; 
mn which he relates his own ſtory, and extols temper- 
ance to a degree of enthuſiaſm. At length, the yolk 
of an egg became ſufficient for a meal, and ſometimes 
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10 1566, The writer of the Spectator, Ne 195. con- 
rms the fact from the authority ef the Venetian am- 
aſludor at that time, who was a deſcendant of the 

Corraro family. 

CORNEA Tunica. See ANATOMY, no 406. c. 
CORNEILLE (Peter), a celebrated French poet, 
as born at Rouen, in the year 1606. He, was 
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little time ; but, formed with a genius too elevated 1 Y 
for ſuch a profeſſion, and having no turn for buſineſs, — 
he ſoon deſerted it. An affair of gallantry occationed 
his writing his firſt piece, intitled, Melite; which had 
prodigious ſuccels. Encouraged by the applauſe of 
'the public, he wrote the Cid, and the other tragedies 
that have immortalized his name. In his dramatic 
works he diſcovers a majeſty, a ſtrength and eleva- 
tion of genius, ſcarce to be found in any other of the 
French poets; and, like our immortal Shakeſpeare, 
ſeems better acquainted with nature, than with the 
rules of critics. Corneille was received into the 
French academy in 1647, and died dean of that aca- 
demy in 1784, aged 78. Beſides his dramatic pieces, 
he wrote a tranſlation, in French verſe, of the“ I- 
* mitation of Jeſus Chriſt,” &c. The beſt edition of 
his works is that of 1682, in 4 vols 12u0. 
COoRNEILLE (Thomas), brother of the former, 
was a member of the French academy, and of that of 
inſcriptions. He diſcovered in his youth a great in- 
clination to poetry ; and at length publiſhed ſeveral 
dramatic pieces, in five volumes duodecimo, ſome of 
which were applauded by the public, and acted with 
ſucceſs. He alſo wrote, 1. A tranſlation of Ovid's 
Metamorphoſes, and of ſome of Ovid's Epiſtles. 
2. Remarks on Vauglas. 3. A Dictionary of Arts, 
two volumes folio; and, 4. An univerlal, geogra- 
phical, and hiſtorical Dictionary, in three volumes 
folio. 
CoRNEILLE (Michael), a celebrated painter, was 
born at Paris, in the year 1642; and was inſtructed 
by his father, who was himſelf a painter of great me- 
rit. Having gained a prize at the academy, young 
Corneille obtained a penſion from Lewis XIV.; and 
was ſent to Rome, where that prince had founded a 
{ſchool for young artiſts of genius. Having ſtudied there 
ſome time, he gave up his penſion, and applied to 
the antique with great care. He is {aid to have equal- 
led Carache in drawing ; but in colouring he was de- 
ficient, Upon his return from Rome, he was cho- 
ſen profeſſor in the academy of Paris; and was em-- 
ployed by the above prince in all the great works he 
was carrying on at Verſailles and Trianon,. where 
are ſtill to be ſeen ſome noble efforts of his genius, 
CORNEL-TREE, in botany. See CorNnus, 
CORNELIAN. Sce CARNELIAN. 
CORNER, in a general ſenſe, the ſame with Ax- 
GLE. 
CORNET, in the military art of the ancients, an 
inſtrument much in the nature of a trumpet ; which 


when it only ſounded, the enſigus were to march 
alone, without the ſoldiers; whereas, when the 
trumpet only ſounded, the ſoldiers were to move 
without the enſigns. The cornets and buccinæ ſound- 


ed the charge and retreat; and the cornets and trump- 
tor two, until he died with much eaſe and compoſure _ets ſounded during the courſe of the battle. 


CoRNET, in the military art of the moderns, the 


third commiſſion-officer in a troop of horſe. or dragoons. 


This is a very honourable poſt: he commands in 


the lieutenant's abſence, his principal Cuty being to 
carry the ſtandard, near the middle of the firſt rank 
of the ſquadron. | 


CORNEUS, the name by which Linnzus calls a 
kind. 


Corviche kind of tin- ore, found in black columns, with irregular come up, they ſhould be duly watered in dry wez. Combs 


Cornus. 
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ſides, and terminating in priſms. ther, and kept clean from weeds. The following au- 
CORNICHE, Corx1$sH, or Corxice, in archi- tumn they may be tranſplanted into the nurſery ; and Cornu:l, 
tecture, the nppermoſt member of the entablature of having remained there two or three years, they may 
a column, as that which crowns the order. See Ar- then be removed to the places where they are to rc. 
CHITECTURE, Chap. I. and the Plates. main. They may alſo be propagated by ſuckers, of 
CoRrNnICHE, is alſo uſed, in general, for all little which they produce great plenty, or by laying down 
projectures in maſonry or joinery, even where there the young branches. 
are no columns, as the corniche of a chimney, beau- CORNUTIA, in botany, a genus of the digynia 
Fet, Cc. order, belonging to the triandria claſs of plants. There 
Cornicae-Ring, a piece of ordnance, is that next is but one ſpecies, viz. the pyramidata, with a blue py- 
from the muzzle - ring, backward. ramidal flower, and hoary leaves. of rs plentiful. 
CORNISH DpIiamMonD, See DIAMOND. ly in ſeveral of the iſlands of the Weſt-Indies, alſo at 
CORNICULARIUS, in Roman antiquity, an offi- Campeachy, and at La Vera Cruz. It riſes to the 
cer of the army, appointed to aſſiſt the military tri- height of 10 or 12 feet, with rude branches, the 


bune in quality of lieutenant. : leaves being placed oppoſite. The flowers are pro- 
CORNIX, in ornithology, the trivial name of a duced in ſpikes at the end of the branches, and are of 
ſpecies of Coxvus. a fine blue colour. They uſually appear in autumn, 
CORNU. See Horx, and will ſometimes remain in beauty for two months 
Cornu Ammonis, in natural hiſtory, foſſile ſhells, or more. It is propagated either by ſeeds or cuttings, 
called allo ſerpent- ſlones, or ſnake-ſtenes. and makes a fine appearance in the ſtove ; but is too 


They are found of all ſizes, from the breadth of a tender to bear the open air in this country, 
ſixpence, to more than two feet in diameter; ſome CORNWAL, the moſt weſterly county of England, 
of them rounded, others greatly compreſſed, and bounded by the Engliſh channel on the ſouth, St 
lodged in different ſtrata of ſtones and clays; ſome a- George's channel on the weſt, the Briſtol channel on 
gain are ſmooth, and others ridged in different man- the north, and on the eaſt by the river Tamar, which 
ners, the ir ſtriz and ridges being either ſtraight, irre - ſeparates it from Devonſhire. Its name is ſuppoſed by 
gularly crooked, or undulated. See SNAKE-Stone. ſome to be compounded of carn, ſignifying * a rock” 

Cornu Cervi. See HARTSHORN. in the Britiſh language, and Gauls, or Waules, the 

CORNUCOPIA, or Horn or PLENTY, among name the Saxons gave to the Britons. Others, bow- 
painters, Cc. is repreſented under the figure of a ever, think it is derived from the Latin cernu, or 
large horn, out of which ifſue fruits, flowers, Cc. the Britiſh tern, “ a horn; on account of its _— 
Upon medals the cornucopia is given to all deities, out into the ſea ſomewhat in the form of a horn, It 
genii, and heroes, to mark the felicity and abundance is computed to be 70 miles in length, 40 in breadth 
of all the wealth procured by the goodneſs of the for- where broadeſt, and not five in the narrowelt part. 
mer, or the care and valour of the latter. Dr Campbell, however, in his Political Survey of 

CORNUS, CoRNEL-TREE, CORNELIAN CHERRY, Great Britain, is of opinion that this county is much 
or Dos- woop; a genus of the monogynia order, be- larger than our accounts commonly make it. In re- 
1 to the tetandria claſs of plants. ſpect of ſize, he thinks it is equal at leaſt to the duch) 

pecies, Of this genus there are five ſpecies; the of Parma; and but little, if at all, inferior to the iſland 
moſt remarkable are the following. 1. The mas, or of Majorca. There is a tradition in this county with 
cornehian cherry- tree, hath an upright tree-item, riſing regard to its former extent, which Dr Campbell is 
20 feet high, branching, and forming a large head, allo inclined to believe, namely, that there was an- 
garniſhed with oblong leaves, and ſmall umbels of ciently a tract of ground called the Lioneſi, extending 
yellowiſh-green flowers at the ſides and ends of the towards the Scilly iſlands, but now covered with wa- 
branches, appearing early in the ſpring, and ſucceed- ter. At preſent, Cornwal contains 21 parliamentary 
ed by ſmall, red, cherry-like, eatable, acid, fruit. boroughs ; 27 market towns ; between 12 and 1300 
2. The ſanguinea, bloody-twig, or common dog- villages, and upwards of 120,000 inhabitants. 
wood ; hath an upright tree-ſtem, branching 10 or 12 As Cornwal is ſurrounded by the ſea on all fides 
feet high, having blood-red ſhoots, garniſhed with ob- except the eaſt, its climate is ſomewhat different from 
long pointed nervous leaves two inches long; and all that of the other parts of Britain, The reaſons of 
the branches terminated by umbellate white flowers this difference will be eaſily underſtood from what Ss 
ſucceeded by black berries, of rhis there is a kind with obſerved concerning the climate of America“. The, | 
variegated leaves. 3. The florida, or Virginian ſummers in Cornwal are leſs hot, and the winters leſs 1 
dog-wood, hath a tree-ſtem branching 12 or 15 feet cold, than in other parts of England, and the ſpring 
high, and fine red ſhoors garniſhed with 1 7 heart- and harveſt are obſeryed to be more backward. High 
ſhaped leaves; and the branches terminated by um- and ſudden winds are alſo more common in this that 
bellate white flowers, having a large involucrum ſuc- in other counties of England. The county is rocky 
ceeded by dark red berries. Of this ſpecies there are and mountainous ; but the mountains are rich in e- 
ſeveral varieties, chiefly diſtinguiſhed by the colour of tals, eſpecially rin and copper. The vallcys are very 
their berries, which are red, white, or blue. pleaſant and fertile, yielding great plenty both of com 
Culture, All the ſpecies may be propagated by and paſture. The lands near the ſea-coalt are 14 
ſcede, which ought to be ſown in autumn, otherwiſe nured and fertilized with ſea-weed, and a kind of (an 
they will lie a ycar in the ground. When the plants formed by the particles of broken ſhells as my Fo 
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againſt cach other by the ſea, Here are great 


plenty ot copper, tin, and lead mines, moor+ſtones, 


- Japis calaminaris for making brals, corniſh diamonds, 


aud a yellow ore called mundick, whence copper and 
Japis calaminaris are extracted, Cattle of all forts 
are ſmaller here than in the other counties of England; 
and the wool of the ſheep, which are moſtly without 
horns, is very fine, and the fleſh, both of them and of 
the black cattle, extremely delicate; The country 1s 
well ſupplied with fiſh from the ſea and the many 
rivers with which it is watered, The moſt noted of 
the ſea-fiſh is the pilchard ; of which prodigious quan- 
tities are caught from July to November, and exported 
to different parts, eſpecially to Spain. It is faid that a 
million have been ſometimes taken at a ſingle draught. 
The natives are remarkable for their ſtrength and ac- 
tivity, as well as their dexterity in wreſtling, in which 
exerciſe the Corniſh hug is highly extolled. 

The tin dug from the Corniſh mines is melted into 
pigs of three or four hundred weight, each of which 
is (tamped with the owner's name. There are five 
towns, Leſkard, Leſtwithel, Truro, Helſton, and Pen- 
zance, where the tin is eſſayed and marked at Mid- 
ſummer and Michaelmas, or Lady-day and Chriſtmas, 
with the ſeal of the duchy of Cornwal. When it is thus 
marked, and the duty of four ſhillings, for every hun- 
dred weight paid, the tinner may diſpoſe of it as he 
pleaſes; only the king, or duke of Cornwal, are to 
have the preference, if they chuſe to be purchaſers, 
The cauſes ariſing among the tinners are tried by ju- 
ries, returned by the 12 of the ſtannary or coin- 
age towns, before the lord- Warden or his deputy. 
They have had many privileges beſtowed upon them 
by the kings and dukes, of Cornwal, in conſideration 
of the high duty they pay, and for encouraging them 
in their laborious and dilagreeable buſineſs of mining. 
Ever ſince Edward III. created his eldeſt fon duke of 
Coruwal, the eldeſt ſons of the kings of England have 
cujoyed that title, They have royal prerogatives and 
privileges in the duchy, ſuch as the nomination of its 
ſicritt, a right to the duty on tin, wrecks, cuſtoms, c. 
Though this county is much inferior to ſome others in 
point of populouſneſs and wealth, particularly York- 
fire and Middleſex, yet it ſends a far greater number 
o members to parliament, viz. 44, which is nearly 
equal to the number ſent from Scotland, and double to 
lat ſent from Wales. This great diſproportion, ſo 
dangerous to the conſtitution, is attributed to the par- 
ality of the kings, on account of the great revenue 
ey received from it, or to the *, of its ancient 
dukes. Of the boroughs which ſend members to par- 
lament, ſome are ſo inconſiderable as to have no church, 

COROLLA, among botaniſts, the moſt conſpicuous 
part of a flower, ſurrounding the organs of generation, 
and compoſed of one or more flower-leaves, moſt 
"monly called petals, to diſtinguiſh them from the 
es of the plant; according as there is one, two, 
v three of theſe petals, the corolla is ſaid to be mo- 
"opetalous, dipetalous, tripetalous, Cc. 
| COROLLARY is a conſequence drawn from ſome», 

"ig already advanced or demonſtrated : thus, it 
*ing demonſtrated that a triangle which has two 
"qual ſides, has alſo two angles equal ; this corol- 


F - » * * 
ry will follow, that a triangle which has three 
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lies equal, has alſo its three angles equal. 5 
COROLLISTA, a name by which Linnæus diſtin- 


guiſhes thoſe ſyſtematic botanitts who have arranged Cor 


vegetables from the regularity, figure, number, and 
other circumſtances, of the petals, or beautitul coloured 
leaves ol the flower. The beſt ſyſtems of this kind 
are thoſe of Rivinus and Tourngtort. The former 
proceeds upon the regularity and number of the pe- 
tals ; the latter, with much more certainty, on their 
regularity and figure. | 
COROLLULA, a, term uſed by botaniſts to ex- 
preſs the little partial flowers which make up the com- 
pound ones. 01) = 
COROMANDEL, the eaſtern coaſt of the penin- 
ſula on this fide the Ganges in Aſia, It is bounded on 
the north by Golconda, on the eaſt by the bay of Ben- 
gal, on the ſouth by Madura, and on the welt by Bif- 
nagar. ' This coaſt ſo much reſembles that of Orixa, 
that the Abbe Raynal chooſes to conſider them as one, 
and gives to both the general name of Coromandel. 
Here an exceſſive heat reigns from the beginning of 
May to the end of October, It begins at nine in the 
morning, and continues till nine in the evening. Du» 
ring the night it is allayed by a ſea-breeze from the 
ſouth-eaſt ; and moſt commonly this refreſhing gale 
begins at three in the afternoon, The air is leſs in- 
flamed during the reſt of the year, though in all ſca- 
ſons it is very hot. It rains almoſt continually during 
the months of November and December. This immenle 
tract is covered with a parched ſand for the extent cf 
two miles, and ſometimes only one mile along the coaſt, 
This country was at firſt neglected by the Europe- 
ans for many reaſons. It was ſeparated by inaccet- 
ſible mountains from Malabar, where theſe bold ad- 
venturers endeavoured to ſettle themſelves. Spices 
and aromatics, which were the principal objects of 
their attention, were not to be found there. In ſhort, 
civil diſſentions had baniſhed from it rranquillity, ſecu-— 
1 and induſtry, At that period the empire of 
nagar, to which this vaſt country was ſubject, was 
falling to ruin. The governments of Viſapour, the 
Carnatic, Golconda, and Orixa, threw off their depen- 
dence, and aſſumed the title of kings. Thoſe of 
Madura, Tanjore, Myſore, Gingi, and fome others, 
likewiſe uſurped the fovercign authority, though they 
retained their ancient title of Naick. This revolution 
had juſt happened when the Europeans appeared on 
the coaſt of Coromandel. The foreign trade was at 
that time inconſiderable ; it conſiſted only of diamonds 
from Golconda, which were carried to Calicut and 
Surat, and from thence to Ormus or Suez, whence 
they were circulated through all Europe and Aſia. 
Maſſulipatan, the richeſt and moſt populous city of 
theſe countries, was the only market that was known 
for linens ; they were purchaſed at a great fair an- 
nually holden there by the Arabian and Malayan veſ- 
ſels that frequented that bay, and by caravans arrived 
from diſtant parts, The linens were exported to the 
ſame places with the diamonds. The fondneſs for the 
manufactures of Coromandel which began to prevail 
here, inſpired all the European nations trading to the 
Indian ſeas with the reſolution of forming ſettlements 
there. They were not diſcouraged either by the dif- 
ficulty of conveying goods from the inland parts of the 
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country, where there was no navigable river; by 
the total want of harbours, where the ſea at one ſea - 
ſon of the year is not navigable; by the barrenneſs of 


the coaſts, for the moſt part uncultivated and uninha- 


bited ; nor by the tyranny and fluctuating ſtate of the 
government. They thought that ſilver would be in- 
duſtriouſly ſought after; that Pegu would furniſh tim- 
ber for building, and Bengal, corn for ſubſiſtence ; 


that a proſperous voyage of nine months would be 


flow and painful progreſs of the Indians in the art of at moſt to execute the orders ſent from Europe. 


more than ſufficient to complete their ladings ; and 
that by fortifying themſelves they ſhould be ſecure 
againſt the attacks of the weak tyrants that oppreſled 
theſe countries. 

The firſt European colonies were eſtabliſhed near 
the ſhore. Some of them obtained a ſettlement by 
force ; moſt of them were formed with the conſent 
of the ſovereigns ; and all were confined to a very 
narrow tract of land. The boundaries of each were 
marked ont by a hedge of thorny plants, which was 
their only detence. In proceſs of time fortifications 
were raiſed ; and the ſecurity derived from them, 
added to the lenity of the government, ſoon increaſed 
the number of coloniſts. The ſplendor and indepen- 
dence of theſe ſettlements ſeveral times raiſed the jea- 
louſy of the princes in whole dominions they were 
formed ; but their attemprs to demoliſh them proved 
abortive. Each colony increaled in proſperity in pro- 
portion to the riches and the wiſdom of the nation 
that founded it. None of the companies that exer- 


ciſed an excluſive privilege beyond the Cape of Good 


Hope had any concern in the trade of diamonds. This 
was always left to private merchants, and by degrees 
fell entirely into the hands of the Engliſh, or the Jews 
and Armenians that lived under their protection. At 
preſent this grand object of luxury and induſtry is much 
reduced. The revolutions that have happened in In- 
doſtan have prevented people from reſorting to theſe 
rich mines; and the anarchy in which this unhappy- 
country is plunged, leaves no room to hope that the 

will be again attended to. The whole of the com- 
mercial operations on the coaſt of Coromandel is con- 
fined to the purchaſe of cottons. The manufacturin 

of the white cottons bought there, differs ſo little from 
ours, that it would be neither intereſting nor inſtruc- 
tive to enter into a minute deſcription of it. The 
proceſs uſed in making their printed cottons, which 
was at firſt ſervilely followed in Europe, has fince 
been rendered more ſimple, and brought to greater 
perfection by our manufacturers. The painted cot- 
tons which are bought there, we have not yet attempt- 
ed to imitate.» Thoſe who imagine we have been 
prevented from undertaking this branch merely by 
the high price of labour among us, are miſtaken. Na- 
ture has not given us the wild fruits and drugs neceſ- 
fary for the compoſition of thoſe bright and indelible 
colours which conſtitute the principal merit of the In- 
dian manufactures ; nor has ſhe furniſhed us with the 
waters that ſerve to fix them. The Indians do not 
univerſally obſerve the ſame method in painting their 
cottons ; either becauſe there are ſome niceties pecu- 
har to certain provinces, or becauſe different ſoils pro- 
duce different drugs for the ſame uſes. We ſhould 


tire the patience of our readers were we to trace the rival of their ſhips. They have only five or fix * 


goods 
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painting their cottons. It is natural to believe t 


, hat the 
owe it to length of time, rather than to the } Coron 


tertility a, 


of their genius. What ſeems to authorize this co ec · W 1 
ture is, that they have ſtopped in their improvements 
and have not advanced a fingle ſtep in the arts for f 
many ages; whereas we have procceded with amaz. . 
ing rapidity. Indeed, were we to conſider only the A 
want of invention in the Indians, we ſhould be tempr. : 
ed to believe, that, from time immemorial, they have P 
received the arts they cultivate from ſome more in- ” 
duſtrious nation ; but when it is remembered that 2 
theſe arts have a peculiar dependence on the mate- 5 
rials, gums, colours, and productions of India, we 1 
cannot but be convinced that they are natives of that 5 
country. It may appear ſomewhat ſurpriſing that ” 
cottons painted with all ſorts of colours ſhould be ſolg . 
at ſo moderate a price, that they are almoſt as cheap _ 
as thoſe that have only two or three. But it mult be * 
obſer ved, that the merchants of the country ſell to all * 
the companies a large quantity of cottons at a time ; ot 
and that the demand far cottons painted with yarious _ 
colours makes but a ſmall article in their aſſortments, = 
as they are not much eſteemed in Europe. 1 
Though cottons of all ſorts are in ſome degree ma- = 
nufactured throughout the whole country of Indoſtan, e 
which extends from Cape Comorin to the banks of the * 
Ganges; it is obſervable, that the fine forts are made ; 
in the eaſtern part, the common ones in the centre, * 
and the coarſe ones in the moſt weſtern parts. Ma- 8 
nufactures are eſtabliſhed in the European colonies, wt. 
and upon the coaſt : they are more frequent at the * 
diſtance of five or ſix leagues from the ſea, where cot - lake 
ton is more cultivated, and proviſions are cheaper. > 
The purchaſes made there are carried 30 or 40 leagues lend 
farther into the country. The Indian merchants ſet- the | 
tled in the European faRtories have always the ma- oy 
nagement of this buſineſs. The quantity and quality The 
of the goods wanted are ſettled with thele people: a 
the price is fixed according to the patterns: and, at 8 
the time a contract is made, a third, or a fourth part per p 
of the money agreed on is advanced. This arrange- 8 
ment is owing to the neceſſity theſe merchants them- ah 
ſelves are under of advancing money to the workmen wp 
by the partners or agents who are diſperſed through 8 
the whole country; of keeping a watchful eye upon 4 


them, for fear of loſing what they have advanced; and 
of gradually leſſening the ſam, by calling for the cot- 
tons as faſt as they are worked off, Without theſe 
precautions, nothing could be depended on in an op- 
preflive government, where-the weaver cannot work 
on his own account, either becauſe his circumſtances 
will not permit, or becauſe he dares not venture to 
diſcover them for fear of exactions. The companies 
that have either ſucceſs, or good management, con: 
ſtantly keep the ſtock of one year in advance in their 
ſettlements. By this method they are ſure of having 
the quantity of goods they have occaſion for, and of 
the quality they chooſe, at the moſt convenient time: 
not to mention that their workmen, and their mer- 
chants, who are kept in conſtant employment, eve 
leaye them. Such nations as want money and credit 
cannot begin their mercantile operations till the ar- 
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oods are manufactured and examined in haſte; and 
they are even obliged to take ſuch as are known to be 
ws and would be rejected at any other time, The 


neceſſity they are under of compleating their cargoes, 
and ficting out their veſſels before hurricanes come on, 
leaves no room for nicety of inſpection. It would be 
4 miltake to imagine that the country agents could be 
prevailed upon to order goods to be made on their 
account, in hopes of ſelling them with a reaſonable 
advantage to the company with whom they are en- 
aged. For, beſides that the generality of them 
are not rich enough to embark in lo large an under- 
taking, they would not be certain of finding their ac- 
count in it. If the company that employ them ſhould 
be hindered by unforeſeen accidents from ſending the 
uſual number of ſhips, theſe merchants would have no 
vent for their commodities. The Indians, the form 
of whoſe dreſs requires different breadths and lengths 
from thoſe of the cottons fabricated for our uſe, would 
not purchaſe them ; and the other European compa- 
nies would be provided, or certain of being provided, 
with whatever the extent of their trade required, and 
their money enabled them to purchaſe. The plan of 
procuring loans, which was contrived to remedy this 
inconvenience, never has, nor can be uſeful. It has 
been a cuſtom, time immemorial, in Indoſtan, for 
every citizen who borrows money, to give a written 
inſtrument to his creditor, This deed 1s of no force 
in a court of judicature, unleſs it is ſigned by three 
witneſſes, and bears the day of the month, and the 
year when it was made, with the rate of intereſt a- 
greed upon by the parties. If the borrower fails to 
fulfill his engagements, he may be arreſted by the 
lender himſelf. He is never impriſoned, becauſe 
there is no fear of his making his eſcape. He would 
not even eat, without obtaining leave of his creditor. 
The Indians make a three-fold diviſion of intereſt : 
one kind they call vice; another neither vice nor vir- 
tue; and a third, they ſay, is virtue. The firſt is four 
per cent. a month; the ſecond two; and the third 
one, The laſt is, in their opinion, an act of bene- 
hicence that only belongs to the moſt heroic minds, 
Yet, though the Europeans, who are forced to bor- 
row, meet with this treatment, it is plain they can- 
not avail themſelves of the indulgence without being 
involved in ruin. | 
The toreign trade of Coromandel is not in the hands 
of the natives. In the weſtern part, indeed, there 
are Mohammedans known by the name of Chalias, 
who, at Naour, and Porto-Nuavo, ſend out ſhips to 
Acken, Merguy, Siam, and the Eaſtern coaſt. Beſides 
veſſels of conſiderable burden employed in theſe voy- 
ages, they have ſmaller embarkations for the coaſtin 
trade for Ceylon, and the pearl fiſlkery, The Indians 
vf Maſſulipatan turn their attention another way. 
They import from Bengal white callicoes which they 
e or print, and fell them again at the places from 
whence they had them, at 35 or 40 per cent. advan- 
tage. Excepting theſe tranſactions which are of very 
lttle conſequence, the whole trade is veſted in the 
uropeans, who have no partners but a few Banians 
and Armenians ſettled in their colonies. The quanti- 
J of callicoes exported from Coromandel to the dif- 
erent ports of India, may be computed at 3500 bales, 
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Of thele the French carry 800 to Malabar, Mocha, Corona. 


and the iſle of France; the Engliſh, 1200 to Bombay, 
Malabar, Sumatra, and the Pliilippine Iſlands; and the 
Dutch 1500 to their different ſettlements. Except 
5oo bales deſtined for Manila, each of the value of 100 
guineas, the others are of ſuch an ordinary kind that 
they do not exceed 30 guineas at prime coſt ; ſo that 
the whole number of bales do not amount to more 
than about L. 150, ooo. 

Coromandel furniſhes Europe with 9500 bales ; 
800 of which are brought by the Danes, 2500 by the 
French, 3000 by the Engliſh, and 3200 by the 
Dutch. A conſiderable part of theſe callicoes are dyed 
blue, or ſtriped blue and red for the African trade. 
The others are fine muſlins, printed callicoes, aud 
handkerchiefs from Maſſulipatan, or Paliacate. It is 
proved by experience that each of theſe bales coſts 
only about L. 42 Sterling; conſequently they ought to 
bring in to the manufactory where they are wrought, 
near L. 360,000. The payments are not entirely 
made in ſpecie, either in Europe or Aſia; we give in 
exchange, cloths, iron, lead, copper, coral, and ſome 
other articles of leſs value. On the other hand, Aſia 
pays with ſpices, pepper, rice, ſugar, corn, and dates. 
All theſe articles taken together may amount to about 
L. 210,000 ; and from this caiculation it follows, that 
Coromandel receives annually from Europe about 
L. 300,000, in money. The Britiſh who have ac- 
quired the ſame ſuperiority on this coaſt that they have 
elſewhere, have formed on it ſeveral ſettlements. 

CORONA, among anatomiſts, denotes that edge 
of the glans penis, where the prepurium begins. 

CoRoNA, or Hale, in optics, a luminous circle, ſur- 
rounding the ſun, the moon, the planets, or fixed ſtars. 
Sometimes theſe circles are white, and ſometimes co- 
loured, like the rainbow. Sometimes one only is vi- 
ſible, and ſometimes ſeveral concentric coronas make 
their appearance at the ſame time. "Thoſe which have 
been ſeen about Sirins and Jupiter were never more 
than three, four, or five degrees in diameter ; thoſe 
which ſurround the moon are, alſo, ſometimes no more 
than three or five degrees; but theſe, as well as thoſe 
which ſurround the ſun, are of very different magni- 
tudes, viz. of 1290, 229 35, 30® O, 389 &, 419 
2, 45? ©, 46? 24, 47? O, and 90%, or even larger 
than this, Their diameters alſo ſometimes vary du- 
ring the time of obſer vation, and the breadths both of 
the coloured and white circles are very different, viz, 
of 2, 4, or 7 degrees. 

The colours of thele coronas are more dilute than 
thoſe of the rainbow ; and they are in a ditferent or- 
der, according to their ſize. In thoſe which Newton 
obſerved in 1692, they were in the following order, 
reckoning from the inſide. In the innermoſt were 
blue, white, and red ; in the middle were purple, blue, 
green, yellow, and pale red; in the outermoſt, pale 
blue, and pale red. Mr Huygens obſerved red next 
the ſun, and a pale blue outwards. Sometimes they 
are red on the inſide, and white on the outſide. M. 

Weidler obſerved one that was yellow on the intide, 
and white on the outſide. In France, one was ob- 


ſerved in 1683, the middle of which was white; at- 
ter which followed a border of red; next to it was 
blue, then green, and the outermoſt circle was a bright 
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Corona, red. In 1728, one was ſeen of a pale red outward- 


ly, then followed yellow, and then green, termina- 
ted by white. | 

Tneſe coronas are very frequent. In Holland, M. 
Maſchenbroeck ſays, 50 may be ſeen in the day-time, 
almoſt every year; but they are difficult to be obſer- 
ved, except the eye be ſo ſituated, that not the body 
of the fun, but only the neighbouring parts of the 
heavens can be ſeen. Mr Middleton lays, that this 
phenomenon is very frequent in North America; for 
that there is generally one or two about the ſun every 
week, and as many about the moon every month, 
Halos round the ſun are very frequent in Ruſſia. M. 
Apinus ſays, that, from the 234 of April 1758, to rhe 
20% of September, he himſelf had obſerved no lets 
than 26, and that he has ſometimes ſeen twice as ma- 
ny in the {ame ſpace of time. 

Coronas may be produced by placing a lighted can- 
dle in the midſt of ſteam in cold weather. Alſo, if 
glaſs windows be breathed upon, and the flame of a 
candle be placed ſome feet from it, while the ſpecta- 
tor is allo at the diſtance of ſome feet from another 
part of a window, the flame will be ſurrounded with 
a coloured halo. And if à candle be placed behind a 
glaſs receiver, when air is admitted into the vacuum 
within it, at a certain degree of denſity, the vapour 
with which it is loaded will make a coloured halo 
round the flame. This was obſerved by Otto Gue- 
ricke. 
ſerved that, when the glaſs windows of his room 
were covered with a thin plate of ice on the inſide, 
the moon appearing through it was ſurrounded with a 
large and variouſly coloured halo; and, opening the 
window, he found that it aroſe intirely from that thin 
plate of ice, for none was ſeen except through it. 

Similar, in ſome reſpects, to the halo, was the re- 
markable appearance which M. Bouguer deſcribes, as 
obſerved by himſelf and his companions, on the top of 
Mount Pichinca, in the Cordilleras. When the fun 
was uſt _ behind them, ſo as to appear white, 
each of them ſaw his own ſhadow pr:jected upon it, 
and no other. The diſtance was ſuch, that all the 
parts of the ſhadow were eaſily diſtinguiſhable, as the 
arms, the leg, and the head ; but what ſurpriſed them 
moſt, was, that the head was adorned with a kind 
of glory, conſiſting of three or four ſmall concentric 
crowns, of a very lively colour, each exhibiting all 
the varieties of the primary rainbow, and having the 
circle of red on the outſide. The intervals between 
thele circles continued equal, though the diameters of 
them all were conſtantly changing. The laſt of them 
was very faint, and, at a conſiderable diſtance was 
another preat white circle, which ſurrounded the 
whole. As near as M. Bouguer could compute, the 
diameter of the firſt of theſe circles was about 53 de- 
grees, that of the ſecond 11, that of the third 17, and 
ſo on; but the diameter of the white circle was about 
76 degrees. This phenomenon never appeared but in a 
cloud conſiſting of frozen particles, and never in drops 
of rain, like the rainbow. When the ſun was not in 
the horizon, only part of the white circle was viſible, 
as M. Bouguer frequently obſerved afterwards. 

Similar alſo to this curions appearance, was one 
that was obſerved by Dr M*Fait in Scotland. This 
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In December 1756, M. Muſchenbroeck ob- 


COR 


gentleman obſerved a rainbow round his ſhadow in 


rhe mitt, when he was upon an eminence above it — 


In this ſituation the whole country round ſeemed 28 f 
were, buried under a vaſt deluge, and nothing bs 
the tops of diſtant hills appeared here and there Hove 
the flood; ſo that a man would think of diving 7 
into it with a kind of horror. In thoſe upper re hos 
the-air, he ſays, is at that time very pure * 4. 
greeable to breath in. At another time he obſerved 
a double range of colours round his ſhadow in theſe 
circumſtances. The colours of the outermoſt range 
were broad and very diſtinet, and every where — 
two feet diſtant from the ſhadow. Then there was 
a.darkiſh interval, and after that another narrower 
range of colours, cloſely ſurrounding the ſhadow, which 
was very much contracted. Ilis perſon ſeems to think 
that theſe ranges of colours are cauſed by the inflection 
of the rays of light, the ſame that occaſioned the ring 
of light which ſurrounds the ſhadows of all bodies, ob- 


ſerved by M. Maraldi, and this author*. But the pro- * By, 


digious variety with which theſe appearances ate ex. 


hibited ſeems to ſhew that many of them do not reſult Vol 1, 
from the general laws of reflexion, re fraction, or 10. 


inflection, belonging to tranſparent ſubſtances of a 
large maſs ; but upon the alternate reflexion and tran. 
miſſion of the different kinds of rays, peculiar to ſub- 
ſtances reduced to the form of thin plates, or conlift- 
ing of ſeparate and 'very minute parts. ' But where 
the dimenſions of the coronas are pretty conſtant, as 
in the uſual and larger halo, which is about half the 
diameter of the rainbow, they may, perhaps, be ex- 
plained on the general principles of refraction only. 
Deſcartes obſerves, that the halo never appears 
when it rains: from which he concludes that this phe- 
nomenon is occaſioned by the refraction of light in the 
round particles of ice, Which are then floating in the 
atmoſphere ; and though theſe particles are flat when 
they tall to the ground, he thought they mult be pro- 
tuberant in the middle, before their deſcent ; and ac- 
cording to this protuberancey he imagined that the di- 
ameter of the halo would vary.—In treating of me- 
teors, Gaſſendi ſuppoſed that a halo is the ſame thing 
with the rainbow, the rays of light being in both 
caſes twice refracted and once reflected within each 
drop of rain or vaponr, and that all the difference 
there is between them ariſes from their different ſitu- 
ation with reſpect to the obſerver, For, whereas, 
when the ſun is behind the ſpectator, and conſequent- 
ly the rainbow before him, his eye is in the centre of 
the circle; when he views the halo, with his face to- 
wards the ſun, his eye is in the circumference of the 
circle; ſo that, according to the known principles of 
geometry, the angle under which the object appears 
in this caſe, mult be juſt half of what it is in the other. 
Though this writer ſays a great deal upon the ſubject, 
and endeavours to give reaſons why the colours of tle 
halo are in a different order to thoſe of the rainbow, 
he does not deſcribe the progreſs of the rays of light 
from the ſun to the eye of the ſpectator when a halo 
is formed by them, and he pives no figures to explain 
his ideas. | 
Dechales, alſo, endeavours to ſhow that the ge?” 
ration of the halo is ſimilar to that of the rainbow. 


If, ſays he, a ſphere of glaſs or cryſtal, AB, by p 
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water, be placed in the beams of the ſun ſhining from 
there will not only be two circles of coloured 
light, on the {fide next the ſun, and which conttitute 
the two rainbows ; but there will alſo be another on 
the part oppoſite to the ſun, the rays belonging to which 
meeting at E, afterwards diverge, and form the co- 
loured circle G, as will be viſible, if the light that is 
tranſmitted through the. globe be received on a piece 
of white paper. The colours alſo will appear to an 
eye placed in any part of the ſurface of the cone FEG. 
Meaſuring the angle FEH, he found it to be 23 de- 
grees. They were only the extreme rays of this 
cone that were coloured like thoſe of the rainbow. 

This experiment he thought ſufficiently illuſtrated 
the generation of the halo; ſo that whenever the tex- 
ture of the clouds is ſuch, as not entirely to intercept 
the rays of the ſun or moon, and yet have ſome de- 
gree of denſity, there will always be an halo round 
them, the colours of the rainbow appearing in thoſe 
drops which are 23 degrees diſtant from the ſun or 
moon. If the ſun be at A, and the ſpectator in B, 
the halo will be the circle DFE, DBE being 46 de- 
grees, or twice 23. 

The reaſon why the colours of the halo are more 
dilute than thoſe of the rainbow, he ſays, is owing 
principally to their being formed not in large drops of 
rain, but in very. ſmall vapour ; for if the drops of 
water were large, the cloud would be ſo thick, that 
the rays of the fn could not be regularly tranimitted 
through them; and, on the other hand, he had obſer- 
ved, that when the rainbow is formed by very thin 
vapours, the colours hardly appear. As for thoſe cir- 
cles of colours which are ſometimes ſeen round can- 
dles, it was his opinion that they are owing to nothing 
but moiſture on the eye of the obſerver ; for that he 
could never produce this appearance by means of va- 
pour only, if he wiped his eyes carefully ; and he had 
oblerved that ſuch circles are viſible to ſome perſons 
and not to others, and to the ſame perſons at onc time 
and not another, 

The moſt conſiderable of all the theories reſpectin 
halos, and that which has met with moſt favourable 
and the longeſt reception, is that of Mr Huygens. 
Sir Tlaac Newton mentions it with reſpect, and Dr 
Smith, in his Complete ſyſtem of Optics, does not fo 


much as hint at any other. The occaſion of M. Huy- 


gens publiſhing his thoughts on this ſubject, was the 
appearance of a halo at Paris, on the 1ath of May 
1667, of which he gave an account in a paper read at 
the Royal Academy in that city, which was afterwards 
tranſlated, and publiſhed in the -Engliſh Philoſophical 
tranſactions, and which may be ſeen in Lowthorp's 
Abridgment, Vol. 2, p. 189. But this article contains 
nothing more than the heads of a diſcourſe, which he 
aterwards compoſed, but never quite finiſhed, on this 
lubje& ; and which has been tranſlated, with ſome ad- 
ditions, by Dr Smith, from whom the following ac- 
count 1s chietly extracted. 

Our philoſopher had been firſt engaged to think 
particularly upon this ſubject, by the appearance of 
hve ſuns at Warſaw, in 1658; preſently after which, 
he fays, he hit upon the true cauſe, of halos, and not 
long after of that of mock ſuns alſo. : 


To prepare the way for the following obſeryations, 
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it muſt be remarked, that if we can conceive any 
kind of bodies in the atmoſphere, which, according to 
the known laws of optics, will, either by means ot re- 
flection or refraction, produce the appearance in queſ- 
tion, when nothing elſe can be found that will do it, 
we muſt acquieſce in the hypotheſis, and ſuppoſe fuch 
bodies to exiſt, even though we cannot give a ſatiſ- 
factory account of their generation, Now, two ſuch 
bodies are aſſumed by Mr Huygens ; one of them a 
round ball, opaque in the centre, but covered with a 
tranſparent ſhell; and the other is a cylinder, of a ſimi- 
lar compoſition. By the help of the former he endea- 
vours to account for halos, and by the latter for thoſe 
appearances which are called mock ſuns. Thole 
bodies which Mr Huygens requires, in order to ex- 
plain theſe phenomena, are not, however, a mere aſ- 
{ſumption ; tor ſome ſuch, though of a larger ſize than 
his purpoſe requires, have been actually found, con- 
ſifting of ſnow within, and ice without. They are 
particularly mentioned by Deſcartes. 

The balls with the opaque kernel, which he ſup- 


poled to have been the cauſe of them, he imagines - 


not to exceed the ſize of a turnip- ſeed; but, in order 
to illuſtrate this hypotheſis, he gives a figure of one, 


of a larger ſize, in ABCD, EF, repreſenting the ig. f. no 3, 


kernel ot ſnow in the middle of it. If the rays of 
light, coming from GH, fall upon the fide AD, it is 
manifeſt they will be ſo refracted at A and D, as to 
bend inwards ; and many of them will ſtrike upon 
the kernel EF. Others, however, as GA, and HD, 
will only touch the ſides of the kernel; and being a- 
gain refracted at B and C, will emerge in the lines 
BK, CK, crofling each other in the point K, whoſe 
neareſt diſtance from the globule is ſomewhat leſs 
than its apparent diameter. If, therefore, BK and CK 
be produced towards M and L, (fig. 1.n* 4.) it is evi- 
dent that no light can reach the eye placed within the 
angle LKM, but may fall upon it when placed out of 
that angle, or rather the cone repreſented by it. 

For the fame reaſon, every other of theſe globules 
will have a ſhadow behind it, in which the light of the 
ſun will not be perceived. If the eye be at N, and 
that be conceived to be the vertex cf a cone, the ſides 
of which NR, NQ, are parallel to the ſides of the 
former cone KL, KM, it is evident that none of the 
globules within the cone QNR, can fend any rays of 
the ſun to the eye at N. But any other globule out 
of this cone, as X, may fend thoſe rays, which are 
more refracted than XZ, to the eye; ſo that this will 
appear enlightened, while thoſe within the cone will 
appear obſcure. It is evident from this, that a cer- 
tain area, or ſpace, quite round the ſun, muſt appear 
dark; and that the {pace next to this area will appear 
luminous, and more ſo in thoſe parts that are neareſt 
to the obſcure area; becauſe, he lays, it may eaſily be 
demonſtrated, that thoſe globules which are neareſt 
to the cone QNR exhibit the largeſt image of the 
ſun. Ir is plain, alſo, that a corona ought to be pro- 
duced in the ſame manner, whatever be the ſun's al- 
titude, becauſe of the ſpherical figure of the globules. 

To verify this hypotheſis, our philoſopher adviſes 
us to expole to the ſun a thin glaſs bubble, filled with 
water, and having ſome opaque ſubſtance in the cen- 
tre of it; and he ſays we ſhall find, that we ſhall no: 
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diſtance from a place oppolite to the centre of it ; but 
as ſoon as we do perceive the light, the image of the 
ſun will immediately appear the brighteſt, and coloured 
red, for the ſame reaſon as in the rainbow. 

Theſe coronas, he ſays, often appear about the 
moon; but the colours are ſo weak as to appear only 
white, Such white coronas he had alſo {cen about 
the ſun, when the ſpace within them appeared ſcarce 
darker than that without. This he ſuppoſes to hap- 
pen when there are but few of thoſe globules in the 
armoſphere : for the more plentiful they are, the more 
lively the colours of the halo appear; at the ſame time 
alſo the area within the corona will be the darker. 
The apparent diameter of the corona, which is gene- 
rally about 45 degrees, depends upon the ſize of the 
dark kernel; for the larger it is with reſpect to the 
whole globule, the larger will be the dark cone be- 
hind it. 

The globules that form theſe halos, Mr Huygens 
ſuppoſes to have conſiſted of ſoft ſnow, and to have 
been rounded by continual agitation in the air, and 
thawed on their outſides by the heat of the ſun. 

To make the diameter of the halo 45 degrees, he 
demonſtrates that the ſemi-diameter of the globule 
muſt be to the ſemi-diameter of the kernel of ſnow 
very nearly as 1000 to 480; and that to make a co- 
rona of 100 degrees, it muſt be as a 1000 to 689. 

Mr Weidler, in his Commentary on parhelias, pub- 
liſhed at Wirtemburgh in 1738, obſerves that it is 
very improbable that ſuch globules as Mr Huygens 
hypotheſis requires, with nuclei of ſuch a preciſe pro- 
portion, ſhould exiſt; and if there were ſuch bodies, 
he thinks they would be too ſmall to produce the ef- 
fects aſcribed to them. Beſides, he obſerves that ap- 
pearances exactly ſimilar to halos are not uncommon, 
where fluid vapours alone are concerned ; as when a 
candle is placed behind the ſteam of boiling water in 
froſty weather, or in the midſt of the vapour iffuing 
copiouſly from a bath, or behind a receiver, when the 
air is ſo much rarefied as to be incapable of ſupporting 
the water it contains. The rays of the ſun twice re- 
flected and twice refracted within ſmall drops of wa- 
ter are ſufficient, he ſays, without any opaque kernel, 
to produce all the appearances of the halos that have 
the red light towards the ſun, as may be proved by 
experiment. That the diameter of the halo is gene- 
rally half of that of the rainbow, he accounts for as 
Gaſſendi did before him. | 

M. Mariotte accounts for the formation of the ſmall 
coronas by the tranſmiſſion of light through aqueous 
vapours, where it ſuffers two refractions, without any 
intermediate reflection. He ſhews that light which 
comes to the eye, after being retracted in this man- 


ner, will be chiefly that which falls upon the drop 


nearly perpendicular; becauſe more rays fall upon 
any given quantity of ſurface in that ſituation, fewer 
of them are reflected with ſmall degrees of obliquity, 
and they are not ſo much ſcattered after refraction, 
The red will always be outermoſt in theſe coronas, 
as conſiſting of rays which ſuffer the leaſt refraction. 
And whereas he had ſeen, when the clouds were dri- 
ven briſkly by the wind, halos round the moon, vary- 


ing frequently in their diameter, being ſometimes of 
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two, ſometimes of three, and ſometimes of four de. 
grees; ſometimes alſo being coloured, ſometimes 
white, and ſometimes diſappearing intirely ; he con- 
cluded that all thele variations aroſe from the differ. 
ent thickne is of the clouds, through which ſometimes 


more and ſometimes leſs light was tranſmitted, He 


ſuppoſed, allo, that the light which formed them might 
ſometimes be reflected, and at other times refracted. 
As to thoſe coronas which conſiſt of two orders of co. 
lours, he imagined that they were produced by (mall 
pieces of ſnow, which when they begin to diſſolve, form 
figures which are a little convex towards their extre- 
mities. Sometimes, alſo, the ſnow will be melted in 
different ſhapes ; and in this caſe, the colours of ſeve- 
ral halos will be intermixed, and confuſed ; and ſuch, 
he ſays, he had ſometimes obſerved round the ſun, 

M. Mariotte then proceeds to explain the larger co- 
ronas, namely thoſe that are about 45 degrees in dia- 
meter, and for this purpoſe he has recourſe to equi- 
angular priſms of ice, in a certain poſition with re- 
ſpect to the ſun ; and he takes pains to trace the pro- 
greſs of the rays of light for this purpoſe : but this hy- 
potheſis is very improbable. In ſome caſes he thought 
that theſe large coronas were cauſed by hail-ſtones, 
of a pyramidal figure; becauſe, after two or three of 
them had been ſeen about the ſun, there fell the ſame 
day ſeveral ſuch pyramidal hail-ſtones. M. Mariotte 
explains parhelia by the help of the ſame ſuppoſitions. 
See PARHELIA. 

Sir Iſaac Newton does not appear to have given 
any particular attention to the ſubject of halos, but he 
has hinted at his ſentiments concerning them occaſio- 
nally; by which we perceive that he conſidered the 
larger and leſs variable appearances of this kind as 
produced according to the common laws of refraction, 
but that-the leſs and more variable appearances de- 
2 upon the ſame cauſe with the colours of thin 
plates. 

He concludes his explication of the rainbow with 
the following obſervation on halos and parhelias. * The 
light which comes through drops of rain by two re- 
fractions, without any reflexion, ought to appear the 
ſtrongeſt at the diſtance of about 26 degrees from 
the ſun, and to decay gradually both ways as the di- 
ſtance from him increales. And the ſame is to be un- 
deritood of light tranſmitted through ſpherical hail- 
ſtones : and if the hail be a little | Any as it often 
is, the tranſmitted light may be ſo ſtrong, at a little 
leſs diſtance than that of 26 degrees, as to form a halo 
about the ſun or moon ; which halo, as often as the 
hail-ſtones are duly figured, may be coloured, and then 
it muſt be red within by the leaſt refrangible rays, 
and blue without by the moſt refrangible ones; eſpe- 
cially if the hail-ſtones have opaque globules of ſnow 
in their centres to intercept the light within the halo, 
as Mr Huygens has obſerved, and make the inſide ot 
it more diſtinctly defined than it would otherways be. 
For ſuch hail-ſtones, though ſpherical, by terminating 
the light by the ſnow, may make a halo red within, 
and colourleſs without, and darker within the red than 
without, as halos uſe to be. For of thoſe rays which 
paſs cloſe by the ſnow, the red-making ones will be 
the leaſt refracted, ard ſo come to the eye in the 
ſtraighteſt lines.“ 
Some 
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Some farther thoughts of Sir Iſaac Newton's on the 


— ſubject of halos we tind ſubjoined to the account of 


his experiments on the colours of thick plates of glaſs, 
which he conceived to be ſimilar to thoſe which are 
exhibited by thin ones. As light reflected by a lens 
quick-tilvered on the back ſide makes the rings of the 
colours above deſcribed, ſo (he ſays), it ought to make 
the like rings in paſſing through a drop of water, At 
the firſt reflexion of the rays within the drop, ſome 
colours ought to be tranſmitted, as in the caſe of a 
lens, and others to be reflected back to the eye. For 
inſtance, if the diameter of a ſmall drop or globule of 
water be about the gootÞ part of an inch, ſo that a 
red-making ray, in paſſing through the middle of this 
globule, has 250 fits of eaſy tranſmiſſion within the 
globule, and all the red-making rays which are at a 
certain diſtance from this middle ray round about it 
have 249 fits within the globule, and all the like rays 
at a certain farther diſtance round about it have 248 
fits, and all thoſe at a certain farther diſtance 247 fits, 
and fo on, theſe concentric circles of rays, after their 
tranſmiſſion, falling on a white paper, will make con- 

centric rings of red upon the paper ; ſuppoſing the 
light which paſſes through one ſingle globule ſtrong 
enough to be ſenſible, and in like manner the rays of 
other colours will make rings of other colours. Sup- 

pole now that in a fair day the ſun ſhould ſhine through 

a thin cloud of ſuch globules of water or hail, and that 

the globules are all” of the ſame ſize, the ſun ſeen 

through this cloud ought to appear ſurrounded with 

the like concentric rings of colours, and the diameter 

of the firſt ring of red ſhould be 72 degrees, that of 
the ſecond tog, that of the third 129 33, and ac- 

cording as the globules of water are bigger or leſs, 

the ring ſhould be leſs or bigger.“ 

This curious theory our author informs us was con- 
firmed by an obſervation which he made in 1692. He 
law by reflexion, in a veſſel of ſtagnating veſſel, three 
halos, crowns, or rings of colours about the ſun, like 
three little rainbows concentric to his body. The co- 
tours of the firſt, or innermoſt crown, were blue next 
the ſun, red without, and white in the middle, between 
the blue and red. Thoſe of the ſecond crown were 
purple and blue within, and pale red without, and 
green in the middle. And thoſe of the third were 
pale blue within, and pale red without. Theſe crowns 
cloſed one another immediately, ſo that their colours 
proceeded in this continual order from the ſun out- 
ward ; blue, white, red; purple, blue, green, pale 
yellow, and red ; pale blue, pale red. The diameter 
of the ſecond crown, meaſured from the middle of 
the yellow and red on one fide of the ſun, to the 
middle of the ſame colour on the other fide, was 9? 
degrees, or thereabouts. The diameters of the firſ 
and third he had not time to meaſure ; but that of the 
firſt ſeemed to be about five or ſix degrees, and that 
of the third about twelve. The like crowns appear 
ſometimes about the moon. For in the beginning of 
the year 1664, on February 19*Þ at night, he ſaw two 
ſuch crowns about her. The diameter of the firſt, 
2 innermoſt, was about three degrees, and that of 
the ſecond about five degrees and a half, Next about 
the moon was a circle of white ; and next about that 
ne inner crown, which was of a bluiſh green within, 
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next the white, and of a yellow and red without ; Corona, 


and next about theſe colours were blue and green on 
mg of the outer crown, and red on the outlide 
of it. 

At the ſame time there appeared a halo at the di- 
ſtance of about 229 35 from the centre of the moon. 
It was elliptical ; and its long diameter was perpendi- 
cular to the horizon, verging below fartheſt from the 
moon. He was told that the moon has ſometimes 
three or more concentric crowns of colours encompaſ- 
ſing one another next about her body. The more 
equal the globules of water or ice are to one another, 


the more crowns of colours will appear, and the co- 


lours will be the more lively. The halo, at the di- 
ſtance of 225 degrees from the moon, is of another 
fort. By its being oval, and more remote from the 
moon below than above, he concludes that it was 
made by refraction in ſome kind of hail or ſnow float- 
ing in the air in an horizontal poſture, the refracting 
angle being about 50 or 60 degrees. Dr Smith, how- 
ever, makes it ſufficiently evident, that the reaſon 
why this halo appeared oval, and more remote from 
the moon towards the horizon, is a deception of fight, 
and the ſame with that which makes the moon ap- 
pear larger in the horizon. 5 

Dr Kotelnihow, having, like Dr Halley, made very 
accurate obſervations to determine the number of poſ- 
ſible rainbows, conſidered the coloured halo which ap- 
pears about a candle as the ſame thing with one of 
theſe bows which is formed near the body of the ſun, 
but which is not viſible on account of his exceſſive 
ſplendor. 

Laſtly, M. Muſchenbroeck concludes his account of 
coronas with obſerving, that ſome denſity of vapour, 
or ſome thickneſs of the plates of ice, divides the light 
in its tranſmiſſion through the ſmall globules of water, 
or their interſtices, into its ſeparate colours: but what 
that denſity was, or what was the ſize of the particles 
which compoſed the vapour, he could not pretend to 
determine. 

Corona, among botaniſts, the name given by ſome 
to the circumference or margin of a radiated com- 
pound flower. It correſponds to the radius of Linnzus ; 
and is examplified in the flat, tongue-ſhaped petals 
which occupy the margin of the daiſy or ſun-flower. 

Corona Berealis, the northern crown, or garland, 
in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of the northern hemiſ- 
phere, whoſe ſtars in Ptolemy's catalogue are eight, 
in Tycho's as many, and in Mr Flamſtead's 21. 

Corona Imperialis, in conchyology, a name gi- 
ven by ſome authors to a kind of vo/zta, differing from 
the other ſhells of that family, by having its head or- 
namented with a number of points, forming a ſort of 


crown. See VOLUTA. 


Corona Imperialis, in botany. See FRITILLA- 
RIA. 


Corona Solis, in botany. See HELTANTHVUS. 

CORONAL, in anatomy, the firſt ſuture of the 
ſkull. See AN ATOMx, n“ 10, g. 

CORONALE os, the ſame with the os froxtis. See 
AN ATOM, ne 11. 

CORONARY vEss EUS, in anatomy, certain vel- 
ſels which furniſh the ſubſtance of the heart with blood. 

CoroNnaRkyY Arteries, are two arteries ſpringing out 


of 


— _ 
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Coronary of the aorta, before it leaves the pericardium. See 


Coroner. 


ANATOMY, n® 387, b. and 386, d. 

CORONARY Vein, a vein diffuled over the exterior 
ſurface of the heart. 15bid, u 386, d. 

Stomachic CORONARY, a vein inſerted into the 
trunk of the ſplenic vein, which, by uniting with the 
melenteric, forms the vena porta. See ANATOMY, 
no 287, k. 

CORONARIA, in botany, the roth order of plants 
in Linnzus's Fragments of a natural method. Under 
this name, inſtead of the more obvious one /ibacews, 
Linnzus collects a great number of * moſt of 
which; furnith very beautiful garden- flowers, viz. al- 
buca, cyanella, fritillaria, belonias, hyacinthus, hypo- 
xis, lilium, melanthium, ornithogalum, ſcilla, tulipa, 
agave, aletris, aloe, anthericum, aſphodelus, bromelia, 
bur mannia, hemerocallis, polianthes, tillandſia, vera- 
trum, yucca. 

CORONELLI (Vincent), a famous geographer, 
born at Venice. His ſkill in the mathematics having 
brought him to the knowledge of the count d' Eſtrees, 
his eminence employed him in making globes for 
Lewis XIV. With this view Coronelli ſpent ſome 
time at Paris; and left a great number of globes 
there, which are eſteemed. In 1085, he was made 
coſmographer to the republic of Venice; and four 
years aſter, public proſeſſor of geography. He found- 
ed an academy of coſmography at Venice; and died 
in that city in 1718. He publiſhed above 400 geo- 
graphical charts, an abridgement of coſmography, ſe- 
veral books on geography, and other works. : 

CORONER, {(coronator) an ancient officer in 
England, ſo called becauſe he hath principally to do 
with pleas of the crown, or ſuch wherein the king is 
more immediately concerned. And in this light, the 
lord chief juſtice of the king's bench is the principal 
coroner in the kingdom; and may, if he pleaſes, ex- 
ercite the juriſdiction of a coroner in any part of the 
realm. But there are alſo particular coroners for 
every county of England; uſually four, but ſometimes 
lix, and ſometimes fewer. This officer is of equal 
authority with the ſheriff; and was ordained, toge- 
ther with him, to keep the peace when the earls gave 
up the wardſhip of the county. 

He is choſen by all the frecholders of the county 
court; and by the ſtatute of Weſtminſter 1. it was e- 
nacted, that none but lawful and diſcreet knights ſhould 
be choſen ; but it ſeems now ſufficient if a man have 
lands enough to be made a knight, whether he be really 
knighred or not: for the coroner ought to have an 
eſtate ſufficient to maintain the dignity of bis office, 
and anſwer any fines that may be made upon him for 
his miſbehaviour ; and, if he hath not enough to an- 
ſwer, his fine (hall be levied on the county, as a pu- 
niſhment for electing an inſufficient officer. Now, 
indeed, through the culpable neglect of gentlemen of 
property, this office has been ſuffered to fall into diſ- 
repute, and get into low and indigent hands: fo that 
although formerly no coroners would be paid for ſer- 
ving their country, and they were by the aforeſaid 
{tatute of Weſtminſter 1. exprelsly forbidden to take 
a reward under pain of preat forfeiture to the king ; 
vet for many years paſt they have only deſired to be 
choſen ſor the ſake of their perquiſites; being allow- 
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ed fees for their attendance by the ſtatute 3 Hen. VII. Coronet 


c. 1. which Sir Edward Coke complains of heavily, 


though ſince his time thoſe fees have been much en. Corovilly 
larged. 


The coroner is choſen for life; but may be removed 
either by being made ſheriff, or choſen verdercr, which 
are offices incompatible with the other ; and by the 
ſtatute 25 Geo. II. c. 29. extortion, neglect, or miſbe. 
haviour, are alſo made cauſes of remoyal, 

The office and power of a coroner are alſo, like 
thoſe of the ſheriff, either judicial or miniſterial ; but 
principally judicial. This is in great meaſure aſcer- 
tained by ſtatute 4 Edw. I. De officio coronatoris ; and 
conſiſts, firſt, in inquiring, when any perſon is flain, or 
dies ſuddenly, or in priton, concerning the manner of 
his death. And this muſt be /aper * — corporis; for 
if the body is not found, the coroner cannot fit, He 
mult alſo fit at the very place where the death hap. 
pened. And his inquiry is made by a jury from four, 
five, or ſix of the neighbouring towns, over whom he 
is to preſide. If any be found guilty by this inqueſt 
of murder, he is to commit to priſon for farther triaf; 
and is alſo to inquire concerning their lands, goods, 
and chattels, which are forfeited thereby: but whe. 
ther it be murder or not, he muſt inquire whether 
any deodand has accrued to the king, or the lord of 
the franchiſe, by this death; and- muſt certify the 
whole of this inquiſition to the court of king's-bench, 
or the next aſſizes. Another branch of his office is to 
inquire concerning ſhipwrecks ; and certify whether 
wreck or not, and who is in poſſeſſion of the goods, 
Concerning treaſure-trove, he is alſo to inquire con- 
cerning the finders, and where it is, and whether any 
one be ſuſpected of having found and concealed a 
treaſure; © and that mag well be perceived, (ſaith 
the old ſtatute of Edw. I.) where one liveth riotouſſy, 
baunting taverns, and hath done ſo of long time ;” 
whereupon he might be attached and held to bail up- 
on this ſuſpicion only. 

The miniſterial office of the coroner is only as the 
ſheriff's ſubſtitute, For when juſt exception can be 
taken to the ſheriff, for ſuſpicion of partiality, (as that 
he is intereſted in the ſuit, or of kindred to either 
plaintiff or defendant), the proceſs muſt then he a- 
warded to the coroner, inſtead of the ſheriff, for exe- 
cution of the king's writs. 

CORONET. See CRowN. 

CoRONET, or Cronet, of a Horſe, the loweſt part 
of the paſtern, which runs round the coffin, and is di- 
ſtinguiſhed by the hair joining and covering the upper 
part of the hoof. 

CORONILLA, jointed podded CoOLUTEA; a genus 
of the decandria order, belonging to the diadelphia 
claſs of plants. To this genus Linnzus alſo joins the 
emerus, or ſcorpion ſena ; though Mr Miller makes it 
a diſtin ſpecies. There are 11 ſpecies, all of them 
plants of conſiderable beauty, with very bright yellow 
flowers. All of them, however, are rather too ten- 

der for this climate, except the emerus. This ſpecies 
riſes with a ſhrubby ſtem, branching numerouſly {ix or 
eight feet high, cloſely garniſhed with winged leaves 
of three pair of lobes, terminated by an odd one; 
and, at the ſides of the branches, numerous long flower- 


ſtalks, each ſupporting two or three large youu 
0wers 
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1 1 rs of the papilionaceous kind, ſucceeded by longiſh 
I'M ory it is eatily propagated by ſeeds, and likewiſe by 
corpora- Jayers, or cuttings. The leaves of this plant are e- 
den. ALcemed laxative, and uſed as a ſubſtitute for common 
ſena in ſome parts of Europe. A dye is procured by 
ſermentation from the leaves, like that of indigo, 

CORONOID, and ConDYLoiD, Preceſſes. See 
AxaTOMY, n*? 256. 

CORPORAL, an inferior officer under a ſerjeant, 
in a company of foot, who has _— over one of the 
diviſions, places and relieves centinels, and keeps good 
order in the corps de garde : he alſo receives the 
word from the inferior rounds, which paſſes by his 
corps de garde. This officer carries a fuſee, and is 
commonly an old ſoldier : there are generally three 
corporals in each company. 

CorPoORAL of a Ship of War, an officer under the 
maſter at arms, employed to teach the officers the ex- 
erciſe of ſmall arms, or of muſketry ; to attend at the 
gang-way, or entering ports, and obſerve that no ſpi- 
rituous liquors are brought into the ſhip, unleſs by ex- 
preſs leave from the officers. He is alſo to extinguiſh 
the fire and candles at eight o'clock in winter, and 
nine in ſummer, when the evening gun is fired; and 
to walk frequently down in the lower decks in his 
watch, to ſee that there are no lights but ſuch as are 
under the charge of proper centinels. 
CORPORATION, a body politic or incorporate, 
ſo called, becauſe the perſons or members are joined 
into one body, and are qualified to take, grant, &c. 

Of corporations there is a great variety ſubſiſting, 
for the advancement of _— of learning, and of 
commerce; in order to preſerve entire and for ever 
thoſe rights and immunities, which, if they were 
granted only to thoſe individuals of which the body 
corporate is compoſed, would upon their death be ut- 
| terly loſt and extin&t. To ſhew the advantages of 
theſe incorporations, let us conſider the caſe of a col- 
lege in either of our univerſities, founded ad ſtuden- 
dum et orandum, . for the encouragement and ſupport 
of religion and learning. If this was a mere volun- 
tary aſſembly, the individuals which compoſe it might 
mdeed read, pray, ſtudy, and perform ſcholaſtic exer- 
ciſes together, ſo long as they could agree to do ſo: 
but they could neither frame, nor receive, any laws or 
Tules of their conduct; none at leaſt which would 
have any binding force, for want of a coercive power 
to create a ſufficient obligation. Neither could they 
be capable of retaining any privileges or immunities : 
for, if ſuch privileges be attacked, which of all this 
unconnected afſembly has the right or ability to de- 
tend them ? And, when they are diſperſed by death 
or otherwiſe, how ſhall they transfer theſe advanta- 
Les to another ſet of ſtudents, equally unconnected as 
themſelves ? So alſo, with regard to holding eſtates 
or other property, if land be granted for the purpoſes 
of religion or learning ta 20 individuals not incorpo- 
rated, there is no legal way of continuing the pro- 
oY to any other perſons for the ſame purpoſes, but 
y endleſs conveyances from one to the other, as of- 
ten as the hands are changed, But when they are 
confolidated and united into a corporation, they and 

ir ſucceſſors are then conſidered as one perlon in 


i . . 0 
"IV : 2 they have one will, which is col- 
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lected from the ſenſe of the majority of the indivi- Corpora - 
duals: this one will may eſtabliſh rules and orders for — 


the regulation of the whole, which are a ſort of mu- 
nicipal laws of this little republic; or rules and ſta- 

tutes may be preſcribed to it at its creation, which are 

then in the place of natural laws: the privileges and 
immunities, the eſtates and poſſeſſions, of the corpo- Blci/?. 
ration, when once veſted in them, will be for ever Commer! 
veſted, without any new conveyance to new ſucceſ- 

ſions ; for all the individual members that have exiſt- 

ed from the foundation to the preſent time, or that 

ſhall eyer hereafter exiſt, are but one perſon in law, 

a perſon that never dies : in like manner as the river 


Thames is ſtill the ſame river, though the parts which 


compoſe it are changing every inſtant. 

The honour of originally inventing theſe political 
conſtitutions entirely belongs to the 1 They 
were introduced, as Plutarch ſays, by Numa; who 
finding, upon his acceſſion, the city torn to pieces by 
the two rival factions of Sabines and Romans, thought 
it a prudent and politic meaſure to ſabdivide theſe 
two into many ſmaller ones, by inſtituting ſeparate 
ſocieties of every manual trade and profeſſion. They 
were afterwards much conſidered by the civil law, in 
which they were called aniver ſitates, as forming one 
whole out of many individuals; or co//egia, from be- 
ing gathered together : they were adopted alſo by the 
canon law, for the maintenance of eccleſiaſtical diſci- 
pline ; and from them our ſpiritual corporations are 
derived. But our laws have conſiderably refined and 
improved upon the invention, according to the uſual 
genius of the Engliſh nation : particularly with regard 
to ſole corporations, conſiſting of one perſon only, of 
which the Roman lawyers had no notion ; their maxim 
being that © tres faciunt collegium:“ though they 
held, that if a corporation, originally conſiſting of 
three perſons, be reduced to one, © {1 univerſitas ad 
unum redit,” it may ſtill ſubſiſt as a corporation, © et 
ſtet nomen univerſitatis.“ 

As to the ſeveral ſorts of corporations, the firſt di- 
viſion of them is into aggregate and ſole, Corporati- 
ons AGGREGATE conſiſt of many perſons united toge- 
ther into one ſociety, and are kept up by a perpetual 
ſucceſſion of members, ſo as to continue for ever: of 
which kind are the mayor and commonalty of a city, 
the head and fellows of a college, the dean and chap- 
ter of a cathedral church. Corporations so LE conſiſt 
of one perſon only and his ſucceſſors, in ſome particu- 
lar ſtation, who are incorporated by law, in order to 
give them ſome legal capacities and advantages, par- 
ticularly that of perpetuity, which in their natural per- 
ſons they could not have had. In this ſenſe the king 
is a ſole corporation: ſo is a bifhop : ſo are ſome deans 
and prebendaries, diſtin from their ſeveral chapters: 
and ſo is every parſon and vicar. And the neceſſity, 
or at leaſt uſe, of this inſtitution will be yery appa- 
rent, if we conſider the caſe of a parſon of a church. 
At the original endowment of pariſh-churches, the 
freehold of the church, the church-yard, the parſonage- 
honſe, the glebe, and the tithes of the pariſh, were 
veſted in the then parſon by the bounty of the donor, 
as a temporal recompence to him for his ſpiritual care 
of the inhabitants, and with intent that the ſame emo- 
luments ſhould ever afterwards continue as a recom- 

| "08 pence 
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Corpora - pence for the ſame care. But how was this to be ef- and although they in ſome things partake of the na. 


tion. fected? The freehold was veſted in the parſon; and, tufe, privileges, and reſtrictions of eccleſiaſtical bo. "_— + 7g 


if we ſuppoſe it veſted in his natural capacity, on his dies, tion, ton. 


death it might deſcend to his heir, and would be li- 


able to his debts and incumbrances: or at beſt the 


heir migbt be compellable, at ſome trouble and ex- 
pence, to convey theſe riglits to the ſucceeding in- 
cumbent. The law therefore has wiſely /ordained, 
that the parſon, guatznus parſon, ſhall never die, any 
more than the king; by making him and his ſucceſ- 
ſors a corporation. By which means all the original 
rights of the parſonage are prelerved entire to the 
ſucceſſor : for the preſent incumbent, and his prede- 
ceſſor who lived ſeven centuries ago, are in law one 
and the ſame perſon ; and what was given to the one 
was given to the other alto, 

Another diviſion of corporations, either ſole or ag- 
gregate, is into eccleſiaſtical and lay. ECCLESIASTICAL 
corporations are where the members that compoſe it 
are entirely ſpiritual perſons; ſuch as biſhops ; certain 
deans and prebendaries ; all archdeacons, parſons, and 
vicars; which are ſole corporations: deans and chap- 
ters at preſent, and formerly prior and convent, abbot 
and monks, and the like, bodies aggregate. Theſe 
are erected for the furtherance of religion, and per- 
petuating the rights of the church.—Lay corpora- 
tions are of two ſorts, civil and e/eemoſynary. The 
civil are ſuch as are erected for a variety of tem- 
poral purpoſes. The king, for inſtance, is made a 
corporation to prevent in general the poſſibility of 
an iulerreguum or vacancy of the throne, and to 
preſerve the poſſeſſions of the crown entire; for, 
immediately upon the demiſe of one king, his ſuc- 
ceſſor is in full poſſeſſion of the regal rights and 
dignity. Other lay corporations are erected for the 
good government of a town or particular diſtrict, 
as a mayor and commonalty, bailiff and burgeſſes, 
or the like: ſome for the advancement and regu- 
lotion of manufactures and commerce; as the tra- 
ding companies of London, and other towns: and 
ſome for the better carrying on of divers ſpecial pur- 
poſes ; as church-wardens, for conſervation of the 
goods of the pariſh ; the college of phyſicians and com- 
pany of ſurgeons in London, for the improvement of 
the medical ſcience ; the royal ſociety for the ad- 
vancement of natural knowledge ; and the ſociety of 
- antiquarians for 8 the ſtudy of antiquities. 
The eleemoſy nary fort are ſuch as are conſtituted for 
the perpetual diſtribution of the free alms, or bounty, 
of the founder of them to ſuch perſons as he has di- 
rected. Of this kind are all hoſpitals for the mainte- 
nance of the poor, ſick, and impotent; and all col- 
leges, both in our univerſities and out of them: which 
colleges are founded for two purpoſes; 1. For the 
promotion of piety and learning by proper regula- 
tions and ordinances. 2. For imparting afliſtance to 
the members of thoſe bodies, in order to enable them 
to proſecute their devotion and ſtudies with greater 
eaſe and aſſiduity. And all theſe eleemoſynary cor- 
porations are, ſtrictly ſpeaking, lay, and not eccleſia- 
ſtical, even though compoſed of eccleſiaſtical perſons, 
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Having thus marſhalled the ſeveral ſpecies of cor. 


porations, let ns next proceed to conſider, 1. How Comment 


corporations in general may be created. 2. What are 
their powers, capacities, and incapacities. And, 3. How 
they may be diſſolved. 

I. Corporations, by the civil law, ſeem to have 
been created by the mere act, and voluntary aſſocia. 
tion, of their members; provided ſuch convention was 
not contray to law, for then it was i/licitum collegium. 
It does not appear that the prince's conſent was ne- 
ceſſary to be actually given to the foundation of them; 
but merely that the original founders of theſe volun- 
tary and friendly ſocieties (for they were little more 
than ſuch) ſhould not eſtabliſh any meetings in oppo- 
{ition to the laws of the ſtate. 

But in England the King's conſent is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to the erection of any corporation, either im- 
pliedly or exprelsly given (4). The king's implied con- 
ſent is to be found in corporations which exiſt by force 
of the common law, to which our former kings are 
{ſuppoſed to have given their concurrence ;- common 
law being nothing cle but cuſtom, ariſing from the 
univerſal agreement of the whole community. Of 
this ſort are the king himſelf, all biſhops, parſons, vi- 
cars, churchwardens, and ſome others; who by com- 
mon law have ever been held (as far as our books can 
ſhew us) to have been corporations, virtute officii : 
and this incorporation is fo inſeparably annexed to 
their offices, that we cannot frame a complete legal 
idea of any of theſe perſons, but we muſt alſo have an 


idea of a corporation, capable to tranſmit his rights to 


his ſucceſſors, at the ſame time. Another method of 
implication, whereby the king's conſent is preſumed, 
is as to all corporations by preſcription, ſuch as the 
city of London, and many others, which have exiſted 
as corporations, time whereof the memory af man 
runneth not to the contrary ; and therefore are look- 
ed upon in law to be well created. For though the 
members thereof can ſhew no legal charter of incor- 
poration, yet in caſes of fuch high antiquiry de law 
preſumes there once was one; and that by the variety 
of accidents, which a length of time may produce, the 
charter is loſt or deſtroyed, The methods by which 
the king's conſent is expreſsly given, are either by act 
of parliament or charter. By act of parliament, of 
which the royal aſſent is a neceflary ingredient, cor- 
porations may undoubtedly be created: but it is ob- 
ſervable, that moſt of thoſe ſtatutes, which are uſually 
cited as having created corporations, do either confirm 
ſuch as have been before created by the king; as 
the caſe of the college of phy ſicians, erected by char- 
ter 10 Hen. VIII. which charter was afterwards con- 
firmed in parliament ; or, they permit the king to e- 
rect a corporation ix futtro with ſuch and ſuch pow. 
ers; as is the caſe of the bank of England, and the 
ſociety of the Britiſh fiſhery. So that the immediate 
creative act is uſually performed by the king alone, 
in virtue of his royal prerogative. Al 


(a) Cities and towns were firſt erected into corporate communities on the continent, and endowed with — valuable privileges, 
i 


about the 11th century, (Robertſ. Cha. V. i. 30.); to which the confent of the feodal ſovereign was abſolute 
of his prerogatives and revenues were thereby conſiderably diminiſhed, 
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All the other methods therefore whereby corpora- 
tions exiſt, by common law, by preſcription, and by 


this of tbe king's letters patent, or charter of incor- 
poration. The king's creation may be performed by 
the words © creamus, erigimus, fundamus, incorpora- 
mus, or the like. Nay it is held, that if the king 
ants to a ſet of men to have gildam mercatoriam, 
© 4 mercantile meeting or aſſembly, this is alone ſuf- 
ficient to incorporate and eſtabliſh them for ever. 

The king (it is ſaid) may grant to a ſubject the 

wer of erecting corporations, though the contrary 
was formerly held: that is, he may permit the ſub- 
ject to name the perſons and powers of the corpora- 
tion at his pleaſure ; but it is really the king that e- 
rects, and the ſubject is but tlie inſtrument : for though 
none but the king can make a corporation, yet qut 2 
cit per alium, facit per ſe. In this manner the chan- 
cellor of the univerſity of Oxford has power by char- 
ter to erect corporations ; and has actually often ex- 
erted it in the erection of ſeveral matriculated com- 
panies, now ſubſiſting, of tradeſmen ſubſervient to the 
ſtudents. 

When a corporation is erected, a name muſt be gi- 
ven to it; and by that name alone it muſt ſue, and be 
ſued, and do all legal acts. 

II. After a corporation is ſo formed and named, it 
acquires many powers and rights, which we are next 
to conſider. Some of theſe are neceſſarily and inſe- 
parably incident to every corporation; which inci- 
dents, as ſoon as a corporation is duly erected, are ta- 
citly annexed of courſe. As, 1. To have perpetual 
ſucceſſion. This is the very end of its incorporation: 
for there cannot be a ſucceſſion for ever without an 
incorporation ; and therefore all aggregate corpora- 
tions have a power neceſſarily implied of electing 
members in the room of ſuch as go off. 2. To ſue or 
be ſued, implead or be impleaded, grant or receive, 
by its corporate name, and do all other acts as natu- 
ral perſons may. 3. To purchaſe lands, and hold 


them, for the benefit of themſelves and their ſucceſ- 


ſors : which two are conſequential to the former. 
4. To have a common ſeal. For a corporation, being 
an inviſible body, cannot manifeſt its intentions by any 
perſonal act or oral diſcourſe : it therefore acts and 
{peaks only by its common ſeal. For, though the par- 
ticular members may exprels their private conſents to 
any act, by words, or — their names, yet this 
does not bind the corporation; it is the fixing of the 
ſeal, and that only, which unites the ſeveral aſſents of 
the individuals, who compoſe the community, and 
makes one joint aſſent of the whole. 5. To make 
by-laws or private ſtatutes for the better government 
of the corporation ; which are binding upon them- 
elves, unleſs contrary to the laws of the land, and 
then they are void. But no trading company is with 
us allowed to make by-laws, which may affect the 
king's prerogative, or the common profit of the people, 
under penalty of 40 l. unleſs they be approved by the 
chancellor, treaſurer, and chief juſtices, or the judges 
of aſſize in their circuits: and, even though they be 
lo approved, {till if contrary to law they are void. 

ele five powers are inſeparably incident to every 
corporation, at leaſt to every corporation aggregate: 
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for two of them, though they may be practiſed, yet 
are very unneceſſary to a corporation fole vi. to 
have a corporate ſeal to teſtify his ſole aſſent, and to 
make ſtatutes for the regulation of his own conduct. 


Corporations have a capacity to purchaſe lands for Black}. 


themlelves and ſucceſſors ; but they are excepted out 
of the ſtatute of wills; ſo that no deviſe of lands to a 
corporation by will is good ; except for charitable uſes, 
by ſtatute 43 Eliz. c. 4. which exception is again great- 
ly narrowed by the ftatute 9 Geo, II. c. 36. And allo, 
by a great variety of ſtatutes, their privilege even of 
purchaſing from any living granter, is much abridged ; 
lo that now a corporation, either eccleſiaſtical or lay, 
mult have a licence from the king to purchaſe, before 
they can exert that capacity which is veſted in ther 
by the common law : nor is even this in all caſes ſuf- 
ficient. Theſe ſtatutes are generally called the ſtatutes 
of mortmaiu. See MORTMAIN. 

The general duties of all bodies politic, conſidered. 
in their coporate capacity, may, like thoſe of natural 
perſons, be reduced to this ſingle one; that of acting 
up to the end or deſign, whatever it be, for which 
they were created by their founder. 

III. How corporations may be diſſolved. Any par- 
ticular member may be disfranchiſed, or loſe his place 
in the corporation, by acting contrary to the laws of 
the ſociety, or the laws of the land : or he may reſign 
it by his own voluntary act. But the body politic may 
alſo itſelf be diſſolved in ſeveral ways ; which diſſolu- 
tion is the civil death of the corporation : and in this 
caſe their lands and tenements ſhall revert to the per- 
ſon, or his heirs, who granted them to the corpora- 
tion : for the law doth annex a condition to every 
ſuch grant, that if the corporation be diſſolved, the 
granter ſhall have the lands again, becauſe the cauſe 
of the grant faileth. The grant is indeed only during 
the life of the corporation ; which may endure for 
ever: but, when that life is determined by the diſſo- 
tation of the body politic, the granter takes it back by 
reverſion, as in the caſe of every other grant for life, 
The debts of a corporation, either to or from it, are 
totally extinguiſhed by its diſſolution ; ſo that the 
members thereof cannot recover, or be charged with 
them, in their natural capacities : agreeable to that 


maxim of the civil law, “ i guid univerſitati debetur, 


c ſingulis non d.betur ; nec, quod debet univerſitas, 
«& ſinguli debent.” 

A corporation may be diſſolved, 1. By act of par- 
liament, which is boundleſs in its operations. 2. By 
the natural death of all its members, in caſes of an ag- 
gregate corporation. 3. By ſurrender of its franchiſes 
into the hands of the king, which is a kind of ſuicide, 
4. By forfeiture of its charter, through negligence or 
abuſe of its franchiſes ; in which caſe the law judges 
that the body politic has broken the condition upon 
which it was incorporated, and thereupon the incor- 
poration is void. And the regular courſe is to bring 
an information in nature of a writ of quo warrants, 
to inquire by what warrant the members now exer- 
ciſe their corporate power, having forfeited it by ſuch 
and ſuch proceedings. The exertion of this act of 
law, for the purpoſes of the ſtate, in the reigns of kin 
Charles and king James II. particularly by ſeiſing the 
charter of the city of London, gave great and juſt of- 
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Corporeal fence ; though perhaps, in ſtrictneſs of law, the pro- 


ceedings in moſt of them were ſufficiently regular: but 


Corpuſcular the judgment againſt that of London was reverſed by 


act of parliament after the revolution; and by the ſame 
ſtatute it is enacted, that the franchiſes of the city of 
London ſhall never more be forfeited for any cauſe 


- whatſoever. And, becauſe by the common law cor- 


porations were diſſolved, in caſe the mayor or head 
officer was not duly elected on the day appointed in the 
charter or eſtabliſhed by preſcription, it is now pro- 
vided, that for the future no corporation ſhall be diſ- 
ſolved upon that account; and ample directions are 
given for appointing a new officer, in caſe there be 
no election, or a void one, made upon the charter or 
preſcriptive day. 

CORPOREAL, thoſe qualities which denominate a 
body. See QUALITY, Bop, and INCORPOREAL. 

CORPSE, a dead body. | 

If any one, in taking up a dead body, ſteals t 
fhrowd, or other apparel, it will be felony. Stealing 
only the corpſe itſelf is not felony ; but it is puniſhable 
as a miſdemeanor by indictment at common law. 

CORPULENCY, the ſtate of a perſon too much 
loaded with fleſh or fat. —For the cauſes and cure 
of corpulency, (ſee the Index ſubjoined to) MEDI- 
CINE. | 

CORPUS, in anatomy, is applied to ſeveral parts of 
the animal ſtructure; as corpus calloſum, corpus ca- 
vernoſum, &c. See ANATOMY, no 371, o, p. and 
372, C. 

Corpus, is alſo uſed in matters of learning, for ſe- 
veral works of the ſame nature collected and bound 


together. 


Gratian made a collection of the canons of the 
church, called corpus canouum. The corpus of the 
civil law is compoſed of the digeſt, code, and inſti- 
tutes. We have alſo a corpus of the Greek poets; and 
another of the Latin poets, 

Cox us Chriſti, a feſtival of the church of England, 
kept on the next Thurſday after Trinity-ſunday, in- 
ſtituted in honour of the euchariſt; to which alſo one 
of the colleges in Oxford is dedicated. 

CORPUSCLE, in phyſics, a minute particle, or phy- 
cal atom, being ſuch as a natural body is made up of. 
By this word is not meant the elementary particles, nor 
the bypoſtatical principles of chemifts ; but ſuch par- 
ticles, whether of a ſimple or compound nature, whoſe 
parts will not be diffolved nor diſſipated by ordinary 
degrees of heat. | 

CORPUSCULAR rPriLosoPHyY, that way of phi- 
toſophifing which endeavours to explain things, and to 
account for the phenomena of nature, by the motion, 
figure, reſt, poſition, Cc. of the corpuſcles, or the mi- 
ute particles of matter. | 

Mr Boyle fums up the chief principles of the cor- 
puſcular hypotheſis, which now flouriſhes under the 
mechanical philoſophy, in theſe particulars : 

r. They ſuppoſe that there is but one catholic or 
univerſal marter, which is an extended, impenetrable, 
and diviſible ſubſtance, common to all bodies, and ca- 
pable of all forms. 2. That this matter, in order to 
form the vaſt variety of natural bodies, muſt have mo- 
tion in ſome or all its aſſignable parts; and that this 
motion was given to matter by God the Creator of all 
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things, and has all manner of directions and tenden · 
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cies. 3. Matter muſt alſo be actually divided into 


parts, and each of theſe primitive particles, frag. Corroſcn 
ments, or atoms of matter, muſt have its proper mag. — 


nitude or ſize, as allo its peculiar figure or ſhape 
4. They ſuppoſe alſo, that theſe differently ſized ang 
ſhaped particles may have as different orders and po- 
ſitions, whereof great variety may ariſe in the com- 
poſition of bodies. 

CORRADINI de Sezza (Peter Marcelinus) a learn. 
ed civilian and cardinal, born at Sezza, in 1658, ac. 
quired the eſteem and confidence of Clement XI. and 
died at Rome in 1743. He was the author of a learn. 
ed and curious work entitled © Verus Latium profa. 
num & ſacrum, 2 vols folio ; and a hiſtory of Sezza, 
in 4t⁰ ä 

CORRADO (Sebaſtian) an Italian grammarian of 
the 16*> century, taught the Greek and Latin tongues 
at Reggio, where he formed an academy of polite li- 
terature ; and at length removed to Bologna, in order 
to be profeſſor of thoſe languages. He wrote ſeveral 
works, the moſt eſteemed of which are, © Queſtura 
in qua Ciceronis Vita refertur, an excellent per- 
NE and, „ de Lingua Latina.” He died in 
1556. 

CORRECTION, in printing, the pointing out or 
diſcovering the faults in a printed ſheet, in order to be 
amended by the compoſitor before it be printed off. 
See PRINTING. 

CORRECTOR, in general, denotes ſomething that 
mends the faults or bad qualities of others. 

CORRECTOR of the Staple, a clerk belonging to the 
ſtaple, whoſe buſineſs is to write down and record the 
bargains that merchants make there. | 

CORRECTOR, in medicine or pharmacy, an ingre - 
dient in a compoſition, which guards againſt or abates 
the force of another. | 

CORREGGIO (Antonia da), a moſt extraordinary 
painter, named from a town in the duchy of Modena, 
where he was born in 1494. He was a man of ſuch 
great natural talents, that nothing but the deficiencies 
of education prevented his being the beſt painter in 
the world. This artiſt is noted for borrowing nothing 
from the works of other men, and his novelties are 
clear from cenſure. He is ſaid to be the firſt who 
placed figures in the air, or ſky, of hiſtory-pieces; 

and to have excelled in the art of fore-ſhortening, 
and in © the magic of ceilings.” Correggio ſpent 
the greateſt part of his life at Parma; where, not- 
withſtanding his high reputation, he was obliged to 
work hard for the maintenance of a large family, and 
was extremely poor. He died young, in F534, by an 
odd cireumſtance : he was to have 50 crowns for 2 
piece of work; and receiving the ſum in copper, which 
he had to carry 12 miles in the midſt of ſummer, he 
overheated himſelf; and indifcreetly drinking cold 
water, brought on a pleuriſy that killed him. 
CORRELATIVE, fomething oppoſed to another in 
a certain relation. Thus, father and ſon are correla- 
tives. Light and darkneſs, motion and reſt, are cor- 
relative and oppoſite terms. : 
CORROBORANTS, or CoRRoBORATIVE Medi. 
cines. See STRENGTHENERS. ; 
CORROSION, in a general ſenſe, the action of 
gnawing 


Cord 
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donoſon gnawing away, by degrees, the continuity of the parts parts of the feudal tenures being now in general abo - Corfatr 


of bodies, 3s HL Oak liſhed, it ſeems unreaſonable to reſerve one of their 6 nt 
cuption» CORROSION, in chemiſtry, an action of bodies, by moſt inequitable conſequences; namely, that the child- orſned. 


— means of proper menſtruums, that produces new com- ren ſhould not only be reduced to prefent poverty, 
binations, and a change of their form, without con- (which, however ſevere, is ſufficiently juſtified upon 


verting them to fluidity. reaſons of public policy), but alſo be laid under future 
CORROSIVE, $UBLIMATE MERCURY. See CHE- difficulties of inheritance, on account of the guilt of their 
MISTRY, no 351. anceſtors, And therefore in moſt (if not all) of the 


CORRUGATOR MUScIE. See AnaTOMY, Ta- new felonies treated by Parliament ſince the reign of 
ble of the Muſcles. Henry VIII. it is declared that they ſhall not extend to 
CORROSIVES, in ſurgery, are medicines which any corruption of blood : and by the ſtatute 7 Anne 
corrode whatever part of the body they are applied c. 21. (the operation of which is poſtponed by the ſta- 
to: ſuch are burnt alum, white precipitate of mercury, tute 17 Geo. II. c. 29.) it is enacted, that, after the death 
white vitriol, red precipitate of mercury, butter of an- of the late pretender and his ſons, no attainder for trea- 
timony, lapis infernalis, Cc. ſon ſhall extend to the diſinheriting any heir, nor the 
CORRUPTION, the deſtruction, extinction, or, at prejudice of any perſon, other than the offender him- 
leaſt, ceſſation for a time, of the proper mode of exiſ- ſelf: which proviſions have indeed carried the remedy 
tence of any natural body. See PUTREFACTION, farther than was required by the hardſhip above com- 
CorRuPTLON of Blood, in law, one of the conſe- plained of; which is only the future obſtruction of de- 
quences of an attainder; and is both upwards and ſcents, where the pedigree happens to be deduced 
downwards; ſo that an attainted perſon can neither in- through the blood of an attainted anceſtor. 
herit lands or other hereditaments from his anceſtors, CORSAIR, a pirate, or perſon who ſcours the fea 
nor retain thoſe he is already in poſſeſſion of, nor tranſ- for plunder, with an armed veſſel, without commiſ- 
mit them by deſcent to any heir; but the ſame ſhall ſion from any prince or power. A corſair differs from 
eſcheat to the lord of the fee, ſubject to the king's ſu- a privateer, in that the latter acts under a commiffion, M41 
perior right of forfeiture ; and the perſon attainted and only attacks the veſſels of thoſe at war with the 4114 


{hall alſo obſtruct all deſcents te his poſterity, where- ſtate whence he had his commiſſion. i} 

ever they are obliged to derive a title through him to CORSELET, a little cuiraſs ; or, according to o- 

a remoter anceſtor. See ATTAINDER. thers, an armour or coat made to cover the whole WM! 
if, This is one of thoſe notions which our laws have body, anciently worn by the pike-men, uſually placed 


nent. adopted from the feodal conſtitutions, at the time of in the front and flanks of the battle, for the better re- 
the Norman conqueſt ; as appears from its being un- fiſting the enemy's affaulrs, and guarding the ſoldiers 
known in thoſe tenures which are indiſputably Saxon, placed behind them. | 
or Gavel kind : wherein, though by treaſon, according CORSICA, an iſland in the Mediterranean, between 
to the ancient Saxon laws, the land is forfeited to the 8® and 109 E. Long. and between 41? and 439 N. 
king, yet no corruption of blood, no impediment of de- Lat. about 100 miles fouth of Genoa, and fubject to 
ſcents, enſues ; and on judgment of mere felony, no that republic; though the natives for many years dil- 
eſcheat accrues to the lord. But, by the law of Eng- puted their right. The iſland is now in the hands of 
land, derived as above, a man's blood is ſo univerſally the French. 
corrupted by attainder, that his ſons can neither in- CORSNED, or MoksEL of ExEcRATION, a ſpe- 
herit to him nor to any other anceſtor, at leaſt on the cies of trial or purgation “ anciently in uſe among us, * See Trial. 
part of their attainted father. and which probably arofe from an abuſe of revelation 
This corruption of blood cannot be abſolutely remo- in the dark ages of ſuperſtition. It conſiſted of a piece 
ved but by authority of parliament. The king may of cheeſe or bread, about an ounce in weight, which 
excuſe the public puniſhment of an offender ; but can- was conſecrated with a form of exorcifm ; defiring 
not aboliſh the private right which has accrued, or of the Almighty that it might canſe convulſions and 
may accrue, to individuals as a conſequence of the cri- paleneſs, and find no paſſage, if the man was really 
minal's attainder. He may remit a forfeiture in which puilty ; but might turn to health and nouriſhment, if 
the intereſt of the crown is alone concerned: but he he was innocent; as the water of jealouſy among the 
cannot wipe away the corruption of blood ; for there- Jews was, by God's eſpecial appointment, to cauſe 
in a third perſon hath an intereſt, the lord who claims the belly to ſwell, and the thigh to rot, if the woman 
by eſcheat. If therefore a man hath a ſon, and is at- was guilty of adultery. This corſned was then given " 
tainted, and afterwards pardoned by the king ; this to the ſuſpected perſon, who at the ſame time alſo re- . 
on can never inherit to his father, or father's anceſ- ceived the holy ſacrament : if indeed the corſned was | 
tors; becauſe his paternal blood, being once thorough- not, as ſome have ſuſpected, the facramental bread it- } 
y corrupted by his father's attainder, muſt continue ſelf; till the ſubſequent invention of tranfubſtantiation 
ſo: but if the ſon had been born after the pardon, he preſrrved it from profane uſes with a more profound 
might inherit; becauſe, by the pardon, the father is reſpect than formerly. Our hiſtorians affure us, that 
made a new man, and may convey new inheritable Godwin, earl of Kent, in the reign of king Edward 
blood to his after-born children. the Confeſſor, abjuring the death of the king's brother, 
This corruption of blood, thus ariſing from feudal at laſt appealed to his corſned, “ per buccellum deg lu- 1 
principles, but perhaps extended farther than even tiexdam abjuravit,” which ſtuck in his throat and killed k 
theſe principles will warrant, has been long looked him. This cuſtom has been long ſince gradually abo- » 
upon as a peculiar hardfhip : becauſe the oppreſſive liſhed, though the remembrance of it ſtill fubſiſts in | 
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Cort. certain phraſes of abjuration retained among the com- the branch cut off withering always in a few da 

[ mon people ; as, © I will take the ſacrament upon it; however well united, and carefully kept on, J Cortes 
| Cortex, May this moriel be my laſt;“ and the like. CorTEx Peruvianus, See CINcHONA. Cords Corus. 
| CORT (Cornelius,) one of the molt celebrated en- CorTEx Winteranus. See White Cixxamoy, — 


grvorant | 
| 


gravers, and beſt deſigners Holland has produced, 
went to Rome in about the middle of the 16th centu- 


ry, aud ſettled there. It was he who taught Augul- 


tin Caracci to engrave. 

CORTES of Spain, a term purely Spaniſh, ſigni- 
fyivg the courts, i. e. the ſtates, or aſſembly of the 
ſtates, at Madrid. 

CoRTEs, or CoRTEz, (Ferdinand), a Spaniſh ge- 
neral, famous for the conqueſt of Mexico, and other 
victories over the natives of South America ; but in- 
famous for the cruelties he committed upon the van- 
quiſhed, without regard to rank, age, or ſex. It pro- 
bably was on this account he was but coolly received 
at his return to Europe, by his royal maſter Charles le 
Quint : it is even aſſerted that the emperor aſked him 
who he was? to which Cortez replied ; “ I am the 
man who have given you more provinces than your 
anceſtors have left you towns.” Died in 1554, aged 
63. See MEx1co. 

CORTEX, in botany, the rind, or coarſe outer 
BARK, of plants. The organization of the outer and 
inner barks, which differ principally in the fineneſs of 
their texture, is particularly explained under the ar- 
ticle PLANTS. 

Wounds of the bark, and its ſeparations from the 
wood, whether naturally or artificially made, are ea- 
ſily cured, and made to unite again by proper care. 
If ſections be made in the rinds of the aſh and ſyca- 
more of a ſquare figure, three ſides cut, and the fourth 
uncut, and the whole be afterwards bound round with 
a pack-thread, it will all unite again, only leaving a 
ſcar in each of the three ſides where it was cut. If 
ſeveral parts of the bark of either of theſe trees be 
cut off, and entirely ſeparated from the tree; ſome 
ſhallower, leaving a part of the bark on ; and others 
deeper, to the wood itſelf; theſe pieces being again 
put into their places, and bound on with pack-thread, 
will not indeed unite, but a freſh bark will grow in 
their places, and thruſt them away: but if they be 
firit carefully laid on in the exact direction in which 
they originally grew, and then the whole part beyond 
the wound on cvery ſide covered with a large plaſter 
of diachylon, or the like, and this bound over with 
pack-thread to keep all firmly in their places, the 
pieces of bark, whether cut off ſhallower, or deep 
down to the very wood of the tree, will firmly unite 
themſelves to the places where they originally grew. 
This cure will be performed in about three weeks : 
but the outer rind of the Teparated pieces will not be 
plump, but ſomewhat ſhivelled ; the edges alſo will 
recede ſomewhat from their original place; ſo that 
there remains a fort of ſcar all round. Theſe expe- 
riments are beſt made in the ſpring ſeaſon ; for, in 
the autumn and winter, the ſap ariling but weakly, 
the parts that ſhould unite wither before that is brought 
about. The ſucceſs of theſe experiments has made 
ſome think that the whole branch of a tree ſeparated 
and bound on again might unite with the reſt, But 
the experiments that have been made in the moſt fa- 
vourable manner for ſuch a trial have all proved vain, 


COR TONA, a very ancient town of Italy, men. 
tioned by many of the Roman hiſtorians. It was ori. 
ginally called Corton, and lay to the northward of the 
lake Thraſymenus. It (till retains the name of Cor. 
tona. E. Long. 13. o. N. Lat. 43. 15. 

CORTUSA, BEAR'S-EAR SANICLE ; a genus of the 
monogynia order, belonging to the pentandria claſs 
of plants. There are two 7 pecies, both of them ve 
low, flowery, herbaceous perennials, crowned by uni- 
bels of monopetalous, wheel-ſhaped flowers, of a fine 
red colour. They are natives of mountainous rocky 
parts abroad, ſo muſt have a dry lean ſoil ; or they 
may be kept in pots of dry ſandy earth placed in the 
ſhade, and in ſummer mult be duly watered ; and 
their propagation here is by ſlipping the roots in Oc- 
tober. 

CORUNNA, or GroYNE, a port-town of Gallicia 
in Spain, ſituated on a fine bay of the Atlantic ocean, 
about 32 miles north of Compoſtella : W. Long. 9. o. 
and N. Lat. 43. o. 

CORUS, in Jewiſh antiquity. See Homes, 

Corus, in our old writers, denotes eight buſhels, 
or a quarter, 


. Coxvs is alſo a wind, ſo called by the Jews, riſing 


in the ſummer in the weſt ; and is thar at preſent call- 


ed the north-eaſt uind. 


CORUSCATION, a glittering, or gleam of light 
iſſuing from any thing. It is chiefly uſed for a flaſh 
of lightning darting from the clouds in time of thun- 
der. X 

There is a method of producing artificial coruſca- 
tions, or ſparkling fiery meteors, which will be viſible 
not only in the dark, but at noon-day, and that from 
two liquors actually cold. The method is this. Fif- 
teen grains of ſolid phoſphorus are to be melted in 
about a drachm of water ; when this is cold, pour upon 
it about two ounces of oil of vitriol; let theſe be 
ſhaken together, and they will at firſt heat, and aſter- 
wards they will throw up fiery balls in great number, 
which will adhere like ſo many ſtars to the ſides of 
the glaſs, and continue burning a conſiderable time: 
after this, if a ſmall quantity of oil of turpentine 1s 
poured in, without ſhaking the vial, the mixture wil 
of itſelf take fire, and burn very furiouſly. The vel- 
ſel ſhould be large, and open at the top. wt 

Artificial coruſcations may alſo be produced by means 
of oil of vitriol and iron, in the following manner. 
Take a glaſs body capable of holding three quarts; 
put into this three ounces of oil of vitriol, and twelve 
ounces of Water; then warming the mixture a little, 
throw in, at ſeveral times, two ounces, or more, of 
clean iron filings : upon this an ebullition and white 
vapours will ariſe : then preſent- a lighted candle to 


the mouth of the veſſel, and the vapour will take fire, 


and afford a bright fulmination, or flaſh like light- 
ning. Applying the candle in this manner ſever: 
times, the effect will always be the ſame ; and ſome- 
times the fire will fill the whole body of the glaſs, an 
even circulate to the bottom of the liquor ; at others, 


it will only reach a little way down its neck. fo 
; gr a 


{ 
] 
{ 
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| at caution to be uſed in making this experiment is 
or” 18 making the vapour of a proper heat : for, if too 
Corus cold, few vapours will ariſe ; and, it made too hot, 
they will ariſe too faſt, and will only take fire in the 
neck of the glaſs, without any remarkablc coruſca- 


tion. N 

CORVORANT, formerly written CORMORANT. 
See PELICAN Us. I HED b 
CORVUS, the RAVEN or cRow kind, in ornitho- 
logy, a genus of birds of the order of picæ, the di- 
ſtinguiſning characteriſtics of which are theſe : The 
beak is convex and cultrated : the noſtrils are covered 
with briſtly feathers ; the tongue is forked and carti- 
laginous; and the feet are of the walking kind. The 
ſpecies are 19. The moſt remarkable are : 

1. The corax, or raven of Engliſh authors, weighs 

three pounds, and is about two feet two inches in 
length; the colour is black, finely. gloſſed with a rich 
blue ; the belly excepted, which is of a duſky colour. 
They build in trees, and lay five or fix eggs of a pale 
green colour marked with ſmall browniſh ſpots. They 
are very docile birds, and may be trained up to fowling 
like hawks ; to fetch and carry like ſpaniels; they 
may be taught to ſpeak like parrots; and, what is moſt 
extraordinary of all, they may be taught to imitate the 
human voice in ſinging. They frequent the neighbour- 
hood of great towns, where they are uſeful in devour- 
ing the carcaſes and filth which would otherwiſe prove 
a nuiſance, In clear wearher they fly in pairs to a 
great height, making a deep loud noiſe, different from 
the common croaking. Their ſcent is remarkabl 
good; and they are very long lived. The quills of 
ravens ſell for 125. per hundred, being of great uſe in 
tining the lower notes of an harpſichord when the 
wires are ſet at a conſiderable diſtance from the 
ſticks. 
2 The corone, or carrion-crow, in the form of its 
body agrees with the raven; alſo in its food, which 
is carrion and other filth. It will alſo eat grain and 
inſets; and like the raven will pick out the eyes: 
tor which reaſon it was formerly diſtinguiſhed from 
me rook, which feeds entirely on grain and inſects, 
by the name of the ger, or gor-crow. Virgil ſays 
that its croaking forebodgd rain : 


Tum cornzx plena pluviam vocat improba yore. 


it happened to be ſeen on the left hand: 
Se pe ſiniſtra cava prædixit ab illice cornix. 


England breeds more of this kind of birds than an 

other country in Europe. In the 241 of Henry VIII. 
they were grown ſo numerous, and thought to be ſo 
prejudicial to the farmer, that they were conſidered 
a5 an evil worthy of parliamentary redreſs ; an act 
was paſſed for their deſtruction, in which rooks and 
choughs were included. Every hamlet was to provide 
ca.we-nets for ten years; and all the inhabitants were 
obliged at certain times to aflemble during that ſpace 
OR of the proper means for extirpating them. 
rd _ the crow abounds thus in Britain, it is fo 
8 3 that Linnzus ſpeaks of it only as a 
kak at he once knew killed there. It lays the ſame 
. "ver of eggs as the raven, and of the ſame colour: 


It was alſo thought a bird of bad omen, eſpecially if 


enmediately after deſerting their young they go in 
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pairs. Both theſe birds are oſten found white or pied 3 Corvus. 
an accident that befals black birds more frequently 
than any others. Mr Pennant ſays, he has obſerved 
one entirely of a pale brown colour, not only in its plu- 
mage, but even in its bill and feet. The crow weighs 
about 20 ounces. Its length is 18 inches; its breadth 
two feet two inches. 

Concerning theſe birds, we have the following 
curious anecdote in Mr Edward's natural hiſtory *. * Vol. V. 
«© The reverend Mr Robinſon rector of Ouſby in Prot. 2x6 
Weſtmoreland and Cumberland, fays, * that birds 
are natural planters of all forts of wood and trees. 

They difleminate the kernels upon the earth, which 
like nurſeries brings them forth till they grow up to 
their natural ſtrength and perfection.“ He ſays, 
About 25 years ago, coming from Roſecaſtle early 
in the morning, I obſerved-a great number of crows 
very bnſy at their work upon a declining ground of a 


molly ſurface : I went out of my way on purpoſe to 


view their labour, and I found they were planting a 
grove of oaks, The manner of their planting was 
thus : they firſt made little holes in the earth with 
their bills, going about and about till the hole was deep 
enough; and then they dropped in the acorn, and co- 
vered it with earth and moſs. The ſeaſon was at the 
latter end of autumn when all ſeeds are full ripe.” 
Mr Robinſon ſeems to think that Providence had 
given the crows this inſtinct ſolely for the propagation 
of trees; but I imagine it was given them principally 
for their own pretervation, by hiding proviſion in 
time of plenty, in order to ſupply them in a time of 
fcarcity : for it is obſerved in tame pies and daws kept 
about houſes, that they will hide their meat when they 
have plenty of it, and fetch it from their hiding-places 
when they want it. So that ſuch an inſtin& in theſe 
birds may anſwer a double purpole ; both their own 
ſupport in times of need, and the propagation of the 
trees they plant : for wherever they hide a preat 
number of nuts or grain in the earth, we cannot ſup- 
poſe they find them all again; but that as many will 
remain in the plot of ground they make uſe of, as can 


_— 


well grow by one another.“ 


3. The frugilegus, or rook, is the corvus of Virgil; 

no other ſpecies of this kind being gregarious. 
E paſtu decedens agmine magno 
Corvorum increpuit denſes exercitus alis. 

A very natural deſcription of the evening return of 
theſe birds to their neſts. £ 

The rook differs not greatly in its form fromthe car- 
rion crow: the moſt remarkable difterence is in the bill; 
the noſtrils, chin, and ſides of that and the mouth be- 
ing in old birds quite white and bared of feathers b 
often thruſting the bill into the ground in fearch of the 
erucz of the dor-beetle T. The rook then, inſtead of + The $Sca+ 
being proſcribed; ſhould be treated as the farmer's rabevs Me 
friend; as it clears his ground from caterpillars, which lol intha. 
do incredible damage by eating the roots of the corn. 
Rooks are ſocial birds, living in vaſt flocks : but crows. 
go only in pairs. They begin to build their neſts in 
March ; one bringing materials, while- the other 
watches the neſt, leſt it ſhould be plundered by its bre- 
thren : they lay the ſame number of eggs as the crow, 
and of the-ſame colour, but leſs. After the breedin 
ſeaſon, the rooks forſake their neſt-trees, and for 


ſomes. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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in Auguſt: in October they repair their neſts. 

4. The cornix, or royſton crow, pretty much re- 
ſembles the rook, feeding on inſects, and flying to- 
gether in great flocks. In England it is a bird ot paſ- 
tage, viſiting that kingdom in the beginning of win- 


ter, and leaving it with the woodcocks. In the ma- 


ritime parts they feed on crabs and ſhell-fiſn. They 
are very common in Scotland: in many parts of the 
Highlands, and in all the Hebrides, Orknies, and 


Shetland, it is the only ſpecies of genuine crow; the 


carrion, and rook, being unknown there. It breeds 
and continues in thoſe parts the whole year round, 
In the Highlands, they breed indifferently in all kinds 
of trees: lay ſix eggs: have a fhriller note than the 
common crows ; are much more miſchievous ; pick out 
the eyes of lambs, and even of horſes when engaged 
in bogs. They are, therefore, in many places pro- 
ſcribed, and rewards given for killing them. For 
want of other food theſe birds will eat cran-berries, 
or other mountain berries. 

5. The monedula, or jack-daw, weighs nine oun- 
ces; the length thirteen inches, the breadth twenty- 
eight. The head is large in proportion to its body ; 
which, Mr Willughby ſays, argues him to be ingeni- 
ous and crafty. The irides are white : the breaſt 
and belly are of a duſky hue inclining to afh-colour : 
the reſt of the plumage is black, ſlightly gloſſed with 
blue: the claws very ſtrong and hooked, It is a do- 


cile and loquacious bird. Jack-daws breed in ſteeples, 


old caltles, and in high rocks, laying five or ſix eggs. 
Sometimes they have been known to breed in hollow- 
trees near a rookery, and join thole birds in their fo- 
raging parties. In ſome parts of Hampſhire, they 
make their neſts in rabbit holes : they alſo build in the 
interſtices between the upright and tranſum ſtones of 
Stor:henge ; a proof of the prodigious height of that 
ſtupendous antiquity, for their neſts are placed beyond 
the reach of the ſhepherd boys, who are always idling 
about this ſpot. They are gregarious birds; and feed 
on inſects, grain, and ſeeds. 

6. The glandularius, or jay, is one of the moſt beau- 
tiful Britiſh birds. The weight is between fix and 
{even ounces : the length 13 inches, the breadth 20z. 
The forchead is white ſtreaked with black: the head is 
covered with very long feathers, which it can erect at 
pleaſure into the form of a creſt : the whole neck, 


back, breaſt, and belly, are of a faint purple daſhed . 


with grey ; the covert-feathers of the wings are of 


the ſame colour, The firſt quill-feather is black ; the 


exterior webs of the nine next are aſh-coloured ; the 
interior webs duſky; the fix next are black, but the 
lower ſides of their exterior webs are white ringed 
with blue; the two next wholly black; the laſt of a 
fine bay colour tipt with black. The leſſer coverts 
are of a light bay : the greater covert feathers moſt 
beautifully barred with a lively blue, black, and white: 
the reſt are black: the rump is White. The tail con- 
fiſts of twelve black feathers. The feet are of a pale 
brown ; the claws large and hooked. It lays five or 
6x eggs of a dull whitiſh olive, mottled very obſcure- 
ly with pale brown. The neſt is made entirely of the 
fine fibres of roots of trees ; but has for the foundation 
a few coarſe ſticks. It is generally placed on the top 
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corvus. ſome time go and rooſt elſewhere, but return to them 
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of the under wood, ſuch as hazels, th 

birch. The young follow their parents nll th Pagg 
in the ſummer they are very injurious to gardens A 
ing great devourers of peaſe and cherries. In the 
autumn and winter they feed on acorns, from whence 
the Latin name. Dr Kramer obſerves, that they will 
kill ſmall birds. Jays are very docile, and may be 
raught to imitate the human voice : their native note 
is roy RP diſagreeable. When they are en- 
ticing their fledged young to follow them i 
a noile like — 66 a cat. . 

7. The caryocatactes, or nutcracker, is by far the 
moſt beautiful of the European birds. It is very com- 
mon in Germany, Denmark, &c. and feeds on nuts. 
It is ſomewhat leſs than the jack-daw : che bill is 
ſtrong, ſtrait, afid black : the colour of the whole head 
and neck, breaſt and body, of a ruſty brown: the 
crown of the head and rump are plain : the other parts 
marked with triangular white ſpots : the wings black: 
the coverts ſpotted in the ſame manner as the body : 
the tail rounded at the end, black tipt with white 
the vent-feathers white: the legs duſky. 

8. The pica, or magpie, is 18 well known that it 
would be ſuperfluous to deſeribe it minutely. It bears 
a great reſemblance to the butcher-bird in its bill, 
which has a ſharp proceſs near the end of the upper 
mandible. It reſembles the ſame alſo in the ſhortneſs 
of its wings, and the fqrm of its tail; each feather 
— from the two middlemoſt. It agrees allo 
in its food, which conſiſts of worms, inſets, and ſmall 


birds. It will deſtroy young chickens; and is a craf- 


ty, reſtleſs, and noiſy bird. It is eaſily tamed; and 
may be taught to imitate the human voice. It builds 
its neſt with great art, covering it entirely with thorns, 
except one {mall hole for admittance. It lays fix or 
ſeven eggs of a pale green colour ſpotted with green. 
It weighs near nine ounces : the length is 18 inches; 
the breadth 24. 

9. The graculus, or red-legged crow, is but thinly 
ſcattered over the northern world: no mention is made 
of it by any of the Fauniſts ; nor do we find it in other 
parts of Europe, except England and the Alps. It is pro- 
duced in the iſland of Candia in Aſia ; and it viſits Egypt 
towards the end of the inundations of the Nile. Ex- 
cept in Egypt, it affects mountainous and rocky places; 
builds its neſt in high cliffs, or ruined towers; and 
lays four or five eggs, white, ſpotted with a dirty yel- 
low. It feeds on inſects, and alſo on new-ſown corn. 
They commonly fly high, make a ſhriller noiſe than 
the jack-daw, and may be tanght to ſpeak. It isa 
very tender bird, and unable to bear very ſevere wea- 
ther; is of an elegant, ſlender-make; active, reſtleſs 
and thieving ; much taken with glitter, and fo med- 
dling as not to be truſted where things of conſequence 
lie. It is very apt to catch up bits of lighted fticks; 
ſo that there are inſtances of houſes being ſet on fire 
by its means; on which account Camden calls it A. 
cendiaria avis. It is found in Cornwal, Flintſhire, 
Caernarvonſhire and Angleſea, in the rocky cliffs along 
the ſhores. Ir is alſo found in Scotland as far as Strath- 
navern; and in ſome of the Hebrides. Its colour 
wholly black, beautifully gloſſed over with blue, and 


purple : the legs and bill are of a bright orange colour 


inclining to red: the tongue is almoſt as long as the ” : 


Corry, 


Cor v. 
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ory bat 
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and a little cloven : the claws large, hooked and black, =CORYCOMACHIA, amon 


Coryvus, the Kaven, in aſtronomy. See ASTRO- ſort of exerciſe in which they puſhed forwards a ball, 


banti- yo ll V, n 206. ſuſpended from the ceiling, and at its return either 
2 Corvus, in Roman antiquity, a military engine, caught it with their hands, or ſuffered it to meet their 


body. Oribaſius informs us it was recommended fo 


or rather gallery, moveable at pleaſure, by means of 
pullies; chiefly uſed in boarding the enemy's ſhips to extenuating too groſs bodies. 


cover the men. The conſtruction of the corvus was CORYDALES, in botany, an order of 
as follows. They erected on the prow of their veſ- 


ſels a round piece of timber of about a foot and an 


half diameter, and about 12 feet long; on the top of n pinguicula, * utricularia. 
rr EE remeber CONTOUR, os Hanes, pr Ir polyan- 
; or 0 ; 
2 an. 4. long, which — well dria order, belonging to the monœcia claſs of plauts. 
„ 6 ne ng mor te mare pr wee mopmalgg baggy wget ror 
Way it move -men- .. T 

— 1 piece of timber as on a ſpindle, and kind, hardy and deciduous; and have ſeveral varieties, 
could be hoiſted up within ſix feet of the top: about valuable for their nuts, as alſo for their variety - 
this was a ſort of parapet knee-high, which was de- large wilderneſſes and ſhrubbery works. They wi 
fended with upright bars of iron ſharpened at the end, _ r {it . _ 
and towards the top there was a ring, by the help of g : moe mow 8 in — 5 4 
which and a pulley or tackle, they raiſed or lowered 2 wm , 4 * 4 v. po * 2 3 r es, — was "Oy 
the — * — — 3 gallery ing Hic oy — — * — ry _ — - ved 
they boarded the enemy's veſlels, (when they did no - , = „Oc. F 
_ ſide to fide), ſometimes on their bow, and ſome- may be cut every 5*Þ, 7th, or 8th year, 8 | 
times on their ſtern, as occaſion beſt ſerved. When they the purpoſes for which they are deligned. e 

had grappled the enemy with theſe iron ſpikes, if they method of propagating them is by layers, though they 
happened to ſwing broadſide to broadſide, then they may alſo be raiſed from the nuts. 

entered from all parts; but in caſe they attacked them „ RR — __ ma ; oh 
on the bow, they entered two and two by the help der or diviſion of the compounc 0 * d by 
of this RG 8 ay. the 28 OY after Ray ins ay — 1 3 
and thoſe that followed the flanks, keeping the bols of lus Fragments of a Natural Method. in 
of their bucklers level with the top of the parapet. the latter editions is changed for Diſcoideæ, another 

CORYATE (Thomas); a very extraordinary per- name berrowed from Ray's Method, but uſed in a 

ſonage, who ſeems to have made himſelf famous by ſomewhat different ſenſe. ; 
eee eee 
man, and born at Oldcombe in Somerſetſhire in 1577. 

He — Greek and Latin at Oxford; and coming in which the leſſer or partial flower- ſtalks are produ- 
to London, was received into the houſehold of Hen- ced along the common ſtalk on both ſides; and, though 
ry prince of Wales. If Coryate was not over witty of unequal lengths, riſe to the ſame height, ſo as to 
himſelf, he got acquainted with the wits of that time, form a flat and even ſurface at the top. 
and ſerved to exerciſe their abilities, having more learn- NY, p. 1294. nꝰ 32. - 
c ho vo. 16 denn. of anc Fer lots ned ns 

e took a long journey on foot; - ici. | 
turned, publiſhed 15 travels under the following truncated ; the branchioſtege 4 _ = m__s 
ange title, Crudities haſtily gobbled up in five months and the back-fin runs the whole lengt the bac 

Travels in France, Savoy, Italy, Rhetia, Helvetia, There are twelve ſpecies, moſt of them natives of 
_ mY of High Germany, and the Netherlands, —_ me * 2 IN — the 4 

ond 1611, 4%. In 1612 he ſet out again, with a and parrot fiſhes, deſcribed by teſby. e 
reſolution to ſpend ten years in . — ; he went head of the firſt is of an odd ſtructure, reſembling that 
firſt to Conſtantinople ; and after travel ing over a of the ſpermaceti whale: the mouth is ſmall, each 
great part of the Eaſt, died of a flux at Surat in the mandible armed with-a ſingle row of even teeth, ſo 


Eaſt-Indies, Some of the accounts of his peregrinations cloſely joined that they ſeem. entire bones; the iris 
we to be found in the accounts of Purchas'sPilgrimages. of the eye is red. On the back is a long pliant fin, 


CORYBANTES, in antiquity, prieſts of the goddeſs ſomewhat indented on the edge; behind the gills are 
Cybele, who, inſpired with a ſacred fury, danced up two fins, one under the abdomen, and another behind 
wo down, toſſing their heads, and beating on cym- the anus. The tail is forked; and the whole fiſh en- 


bals or brazen drums. They inhabited mount Ida, tirely blue. They are taken on the coaſts: of the Ba- 
in the iſland of Crete, w 


plants in 
the fragmenta methodj naturalis of Linnæus, contain- 


See BoTa- 


. here they nouriſhed the infant hama Iſlands, and in moſt of the ſeas between the 
Jupiter, keeping a continual rattling with their cym- tropics. 
als, 


that his father Saturn, who had reſolved to de- 


The parot-fiſh hath a large mouth, paved as it were 
Vour all his mal 


, e offspring, might not hear the child's with blunt teeth, cloſely connected, after the manner 
cries, 


of the lupus marinus. The body is covered with lar 
„in Grecian antiquity, a feſtival green ſcales; the eyes are red and yellow; the up- 


per part of the head brown, the lower part and the 
131 gills 


CORYBANTICA 


ept in honour of the Cory bantes. 
Vor. III. 


the ancients, was 2 Corycoma- 


ing the follow ing genera, viz. epimedium, hy pecoum, 


proſper in almoſt any ſoil or ſituation, and turn out to 
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Coryphezus pills blue, bordered with a duſky red: a ſtreak of red 


l. 
Colmical. end of which is a bright yellow ſpot. 


extends from the throat behind the gills, at the upper 
The fins are 
five in number, one extending almoſt the length of 
the back, of a bay or cinnamon colour ; there are two 
behind the gills, blended with black, green, and pur- 
pliſh colours, with the upper edge verged with blue : 
under the abdomen is another red fin verged with 
blue: under the anus extends another long narrow 


green fin, with a liſt of red through the middle of it : 
at the baſis of the tail on each fide is a large yellow 


ſpot. The tail is large, forked, and green, with a 
curved red line running through the middle parallel to 
the curve, and ending in two points. This fiſh is 
more eſtcemed for beauty than the delicacy of its taſte. 
They are taken on the coaſts of Hiſpaniola, Cuba, and 
the Bahama Iſlands, 

CORYPHAUS, in the ancient tragedy, was the 
chief or leader of the company that compoled the cho- 
rus. See ChoRus. The word is formed from the 
Greek wxoev@n, tip of the head.” The coryphzus 
{poke for all the reſt, whenever the chorus took part 
in the action, in quality of a perſon of the drama, du- 
ring the courſe of the acts. Hence coryphæus had 
paſſed into a general name for the chief or principal 
of any company, corporation, ſe&t, opinion, Ec. 
Thus, Euſtacius of Antioch is called the coryphens of 
the council of Nice ; and Cicero calls Zeno the cory- 
Fheu5 of the ſtoics. 

CORYZA, in medicine, a catarrh of the nole. See 
(the Index ſubjoined to) MEDICINE. 

CORZOLA, or CuRxsco A, an iſland in the gulf of 
Venice, divided from Raguſa in Dalmatia by a nar- 
row ſtrait. E. Long. 18. 0. N. Lat. 42. 35. 

COS, the wHETSTONE, in natural hiſtory, a ge- 
nus of vitreſcent ſtones, conſiſting of fragments of an 
indeterminate figure, ſub-opaque, and granulated, 

Of this genus there are ſeveral ſpecies, ſame con- 
ſiſting of rougher, and others of ſmoother, or even of 
altogether impalpable particles; and uſed not only for 
whet-ſtones, but alſo for mill-ſtones, and other the like 
purpoſes. 

CO-SECANT, in geometry, the ſecant of an arch 
which is the complement of another to 90%. See 
GEOMETRY. 

COSENING. See CoZENING. 

COSENZA, the capital of the Hither Calabria, in 
the kingdom of Naples. E. Long. 16. 35. N. Lat. 
39. 15. It is an archbiſhop's ſee. 

COSHERING, in the fendal cuſtoms, a kind of 
right of the lords to lie and feaſt themſelves and their 
followers at their tenants houſes. The word coſher- 
ing may perhaps be derived from the old Engliſh word 
coſhe, a cot or cottage. | 

CO-SINE, in trigonometry, the ſine of an arch 
which is the complement of another to 909. See 
GEOMETRY. 

COSMETIC, in phyſic, any medicine or prepara- 
tion which renders the ſkin ſoft and white, or helps to 
beautify and improve the complexion ; as lip-ſalves, 
cold creams, ceruſs, &c. 

COSMICAL, a term in aſtronomy, n— one 
of the poetical riſings of a ſtar : thus a ſtar is ſaid to 


riſe coſmically when it riſes with the ſun, or with that 
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point of the ecliptic in which the ſun is at that time ; 
and the coſmical ſetting is when a ſtar ſets in the weſt 
at the {ame time that the ſun riſes in the eaſt, 


COSMOGONY, or Cos nor oc, a knowledge of 
the original formation of the different parts of this vie | 


ſible ſyſtem. See EARTH, and CREATION. 


COSMOGRAPHY, a deſcription of the ſeveral parts 


Cofinogny 


i 
Coſſacks, 


of the viſible world. It is divided into two parts, A. 
STRONOMY and GEOGRAPHY. See theſe two articles, 

COSMOPOLITE, or CosMOPOLITAN, aterm ſome. 
times uſed to ſignify a perſon who has no fixed livin 
or place of abode, or a man who is a ſtranger no. 
where. The word comes from the Greek x00u®., 
„World,“ and Tos, „city.“ One of the ancient 
philoſophers being interrogated what countryman he 
was? anſwered, he was a co/mopolite, i. e. an inha- 
bitant or citizen of the world, 

COSSACKS, a name given to the people inhabiting 
the banks of the rivers Nieper and Don, near the 
Black Sea and borders of Turky. There are ſeveral 
kinds of Coflacks : the moiſt known are thoſe of the 
Don, the Zaporavian, apd the Ukraine Coſſacks. 
They inhabit the Ukraine, which is alſo called Mala 
Ria, or Little Ruflia, and is unqueſtionably one of 
the fineſt countries in Europe. They were once a 
free people, and of the ſame deſcent with the Polan- 
ders. When united, they could bring an army of 
150,000 men into the field. They were long under 
the protection of the republic of Poland, and were of 
great ſervice in the wars againſt the Turks. At haſt, 
however, the Polanders attempred to treat them like 
ſlaves ; upon which they revolted, and choſe for their 
leader one Hettman Chelmminſki, who put himſelf un- 
der the protection of the Turks. Some years after 
the death of Chelmninſki, his ſucceſſor Doroſchonko- 
ſubmitted- himſelf and bis country to the Ruſſians. 
This brought on a war which terminated in the de- 
ſtruction of the town of Czigrin, at that time the ca- 
pital of the Ukraine. This happened in 1674. For 
ſome years aſter this they preſerved all their privi- 


leges, and were governed by a prince of their own- 


chuſing. But having taken part with Charles XII. of 
Sweden againſt the Ruffians, they were reduced by 
Peter the Great, ſo as to be incapable of ever ſhaking 
off the yoke. They were, however, reſtored to their 
former ſtate by the empreſs Elizabeth, in which they 
{till continue. 


The cuſtoms of this people are ſingular : no Zapo- 


ravian Coſſack is allowed to marry within the pre- 
cincts of their territory. If he is married, his wife 
muſt live in ſome peighbouring country, where he 
reſorts to her frem time to time; and even this in- 
tercourſe mutt be without the knowledge of the el- 
ders. They do not even ſuffer women to remain at 
the houſe of any ſtranger that happens to come among 
them. They are great thieves and robbers; but, if 
any one ſhould ſteal from his neighbour, he is tied to 
a poſt in ſome public place: A bottle of brandy, a 
loaf of bread, and a number of ſtrong ſticks, are ſet 
by his fide ; when every one that paſſes has a right 
to give him as many blows as he pleaſes ; after ich 
he may reſreſh the ſufferer with a little brandy and à 
morſel of bread. The criminal remains thus tied for 
twenty-four hours together, and often five times 25 


long) 


— 
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long: after which, if he has the good luck to ſurvive anſwer be reported good, the plaintiff ſhall pay the Coftume 
the blows, he is again received into the ſociety. The 


defendant 40s. colts, 
coſts. whole republic is made up entirely of thieves and va- COSTUME, a rule or precept in painting, by wich Cotes. 


Colſet 


— gabonds, who ſubſiſt on nothing but rapine and plun- 


der both in peace and war, The court of Ruſſia can- 
not hinder their continual excurſions ; nay, is even 
obliged to keep meaſures with them, for fear of their 
nging ſides. 

ke Bos Coſſacks were originally Ruſſian peaſants, 
to whom the yoke of their maſters having proved in- 
tolerable, they by degrees took refuge in this country, 
where they eſtabliſhed themſelves into a common- 
wealth. In proceſs of time they voluntarily put them- 
ſelves under the protection of the Ruſſian empire, by 
which they are very mildly treated. They are ex- 
cellent ſoldiers, and can bring 15,000 men into the 
field. Their general, or chief of their republic, is 
ſtyled voikowoy attaman e he is choſen by themſelves 
from among the principal officers of the nation ; but 
he muſt be confirmed by the court. 

COSSET, among farmers, a colt, calf, or lainb, 
brought up by hand without the dam. 

COSTA (Chriſtopher a), a celebrated botaniſt of 
the 16th century, was born in Africa, of a Portugueſe 
father, and went into Aſia to perfect himſelf in the 
knowledge of ſimples, where he was taken priſoner, 
but found means to make his eſcape, and after ſeveral 
voyages practiſed phyſic at Bourgos. He wrote, 
1. A treatiſe on Indian drugs and medicines, 2. His 
voyages to the Indies. - 3. A book in praiſe of wo- 
men; and other works. 

COSTAL, an appellation given by anatomiſts to ſe- 
veral parts belonging to the ſides: thus we meet with 
coſtal muſcles, vertebræ, Cc. 

COSTANZO (Angelo di), an Italian hiſtorian and 
poet, lord of Catalupo, was born in 1507, of a noble 
and ancient family of Naples, and died about 1591. 
He wrote, 1. A hiſtory of Naples, from 1250 to 1489; 
the beſt edition of which is that of Aquila, in 1582, in 
folio, very ſcarce. 2. Italian poems, which are e- 
ſteemed, and have had ſeveral editions. 

COSTA-xz1cca, a province of North America in 
New Spain, and in the audience of Guatimala, bound- 
ed on the north-eaſt by the northern ocean, on the 
ſouth · weſt by the ſouth ſea, on the north-weſt by Ni- 
caragua, and on the ſouth-eaſt by Veragua. The ſoil 


is not very fertile, though there,/is plenty of cattle. 
Carthage is the capital town. 


COSTIVENESS, a preternatural detention of the 
feces, with an unuſual dryneſs and hardneſs thereof, 


and thence a ſuppreſſion of their evacuation. See 
(the Index ſubjoined to) MEDICINE. 


formance. 


the artiſt is enjoined to make every perſon and thing 
ſuſtain its proper character, and not only obſerve the 
ſtory, but the circumſtances, the ſcene of action, the 
country or place, and take care that the habits, arms, 
manners, proportions, and the like, exactly corre- 
ſpond. 
COSTUS, a genus of the monogynia order, belong- 
ing to the monandria claſs of plants. There is but 
one ſpecies, viz, the arabicus, a native of the Indies. 
The root was formerly in ſome eſteem as an attenu- 
ant, and ſerviceable in venereal complaints ; but is 
now rarely preſcribed or met with in the ſhops. ' 
COTA (Rodriguez), a Spaniſh poet in the 16th cen- 
tury, was the author of the Tragi-comedia de Caliſlo 
»y Melibea, which has been tranſlated into Latin by 
Gaſpar Barthius, and into French by James de La- 
vardin. The Spaniards ſet a great value on this per- 


CO-TANGENT, the tangent of an arch which is 
the complement of another to 90d. See GEOMETRY. 

COTBUS, a town of Germany in Lower Luſace: 
it is a ſtrong important place, and has been ſubject to 
the king of Prufha ever ſince the year 1645. It is 
ſeated on the river Spree, 60 miles ſouth by eaſt of 
Berlin, and 55 ſouth-eaſt of Wirtemberg. Here are 
a great number of French Proteſtants, who have in- 
troduced manufactures ; and this place is noted for 
excellent beer, pitch, and the cultivation of flax. 
E. Long. 15. 29. N. Lat. 51. 40. 

COTELERIUS (John-Baptiſt), fellow of the Sor- 
bonne, and king's Greek profeſſor, was born at Nit- 
mes in Languedoc in 1627. He made a collection of 
the fathers who lived in the apoſtolic age, which he 
publiſhed at Paris in two volumes folio in 1672; all 
reviewed and corrected from ſeveral MSS. with a 
Latin tranſlation and notes. He alſo publiſhed Mo- 
numenta Eccleſia Grece, in 3 vols, being a collection 
of Greek tracts out of the king's and M. Colbert's li- 
braries, and which had never been publiſhed before : 
to theſe he added a Latin tranſlation and notes. He 
intended a farther proſecution of this work ; but his 
intenſe ſtudies broke his conſtitution, and deprived 
him of life in 1686. Beſides his great ſkill in lan- 
guages and eccleſiaſtical antiquities, Cotelerius was re- 
markable for his probity and candour. 

COTES (Roger), an excellent mathematician of 
the 18th century. He early diſcovered an inclination 
to the mathematics ; and, at 17 years of age, was 
admitted a penſioner of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


* * 
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COST MART, the Engliſh name of a ſpecies of In 1706 he was appointed profeſſor of aſtronomy in 

tanſy, See TANACETUM. g py the profeſſorſhip founded by Dr Plume archdeacon of | 
; COSTS, in law, imply the expences of a ſuit reco- Rocheſter, being choſen the firſt in that chair for his | 
7 vered by the plaintiff, together with damages. Coſts great merit and learning. In the year 1713, at the | 
0 were not allowed by the common law, the amerce- requeſt of Dr Richard Bentley, he publiſhed at Cam- | 
4 ment of the vanquiſhed party being his only puniſh- bridge, in quarto, a ſecond edition of Sir Iſaac New- i 
ot ment; but they are given by ſtatute *. Coſts are al- ton's © Principia,” with all the improvements which 
ht: lowed in chancery for failing to make anſwer to a bill the author had annexed thereto ; to which he prefix- | 
ch exhibited ; or making an inſufficient anſwer : and if ed an excellent Preface. He prepared ſeveral nieful | 
12 a firſt anſwer be certified by a maſter to be inſuffici- books for the public; and wrote A Deſcription of the 

ent, the defendant is to pay 40s. ; 3 l. for a ſecond 


inſufficient anſwer ; 41. for a third, Cc. But if the 


great Meteor which appeared on the 6*> of March 


1746; publiſhed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions. He 
1312 lived 


6. 


— a 


— 
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Eorefwold ved but a little while to carry on the diſcourſes for 


Cotton. 


which he was eminently qualified ; dying in the prime 
of his age in 1716, to the great regret of all the lo- 
vers of the ſciences. 

COTESWOLD, ſeveral ſheep-cotes, and ſheep 


feeding on hills. It comes from the Saxon cote, 1. e. 
caſa, © a cottage,” and weld, “ a place where there 


is no wood.“ | 
COTHURNIX, in ornithology, a ſpecies of Tz- 
TRAO\, 
' COTHURNUS, Busxin, a very high ſhoe, or 
patten raiſed on foals of cork, wore by the ancient ac- 


tors in tragedy to make them appear taller and more 


like the heroes they repreſented ; moſt of whom 
were ſuppoſed to be giants. It covered the greateſt 
part of the leg, and was tied beneath the knee. A(- 
chylus is ſaid to have invented the cothurnus. See 


'BrsKiN. 


COTT, a particular ſort of bed - frame, ſuſpended 


from the beams of -a ſhip, for the officers to ſleep in 


between the decks. This contrivance is much more 


convenient at ſea than either the hammocks or fixed 
. cabins ;- being a large piece of canvas ſewed into the 
form of a cheſt, about fix feet long, one foot deep, 


and from two to three feet wide: it is extended by a 


ſquare wooden frame with a canvaſs bottom, equal to 


its length and -breadth, to retain it in an horizontal 


COTTON, in commerce, a ſoft downy ſubſtance 


found on the goſſypium, or cotton-tree. See Goss Y- 


PIUM. . 
Cotton is ſeparated from the ſeeds of the plant by 


- mill, and then ſpun and prepared for all forts of fine 
works, as ſtoekings, -waiſtcoats, quilts, tapeſtry, cur- 
trains, Sc. With it they-likewiſe make muſlin ; and 


ſometimes it is mixed with wool, ſometimes with ſilk, 
and even with gold itſelf. 
The fineſt ſort comes from Bengal and the coaſt of 


Coromandel. 


Cotton makes a very conſiderable article in com- 


merce, and is diſtinguiſhed into cotton-wool and cot- 
ton- thread. The firſt is brought moſtly from Cyprus, 
St John d' Acre, and Smyrna: the moſt eſteemed is 


White, long, and ſoft. Thoſe who buy it in bales 


mould ſee that it has not been wet, moiſture being 


very prejudicial to it. The price of the fineſt is 
uſually from ſix to ſeven piaſters the quintal of 44 
ocos. 

Of cotton-thread, that of Damas, called cotton 
A ounce, and that of Jeruſalem, called bazas, are the 


moſt eſteemed ; as allo that of the Antilles iſlands. 


It is to be choſen white,' fine, very dry, and evenly 
(pun. The other cotton-threads are the half bazas, 
the rames, the beledin, and gondezel ; the payas and 
montaſiri, the geneguins, the baquins, the joſſelaſſars, 


of which there are two forts. Thoſe of India, known 


by the name of Tutucorin, Java, Bengal, and Surat, 
are of four or five ſorts, diſtinguiſhed by the letters 
A, B, C. &c. They are fold in bags, with a deduc- 
tion of one pound and a half on each of thoſe of Tu- 
tucorin, which are the deareſt, and two pounds on 
each bag of the other forts. For thoſe of Fielebas, 
Smyrna, Aleppo, and Jeruſalem, the deduction at Am- 
Rerdam is eight in the hundred for the tare, and two 
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in the hundred for weight, and on the value one per 6 


cent. for prompt payment. 

Cotton of Siam, is a kind of ſilky cotton in the An- 
tilles, ſo called becauſe the grain was brought from 
Siam. It is of an extraordinary fineneſs, even ſurpaſ. 
{ing lilk in ſoftneſs. They make boſe of it there pre. 
ferable to {ilk ones, for their luſtre and beauty. The 
ſell from to to 12 and 15 crowns a pair, -but — 

are very few made unleſs for curioſity. 
The manner of Packing Corrox as. practiſed in the 
Antilles. The bags are made of coarſe cloth; of which 
they take three ells and a half each; the breadth i; 
one ell three inches. When the bag has been well 
ſoaked in water, they hang it up,-extending the mouth 
of it to croſs pieces of timber nailed to poſts fixed in 
the ground {even or eight feet high. He who 
it goes into the bag, which is {ix feet nine inches deep, 
or thereabouts, and preſſes down the cotton, which an- 
other hands him, with hands and feet; obſerving to 
tread it equally every where, and putting in but httle 


at a time. The belt time of packing is in rainy moilt 


weather, provided the cotton be under cover. The 
bag ſhould contain from 300 to 320 pounds. The tare 
abated in the Antilles is three in the hundred. Cotton 
n applicable to a great variety of ma- 
nufactures, it cannot be too much cultivated in our 
own plantations that will admit of it. 

_  Cotton-wool, not of the Britiſh plantations, pays, 
on importation, , d. the pound, and draws back on 


exportation 67; d. Cotton-yarn. the pound, not of the 
100 


Eaſt Indies, pays 28d. and draws back 25% q, 
100 100 


| Cottun-yarn the pound of the Eaſt Indies pays 4 d. 
and draws back 4-7; d. : 


Lavender CorroN. See SANTOLINA. 


Philsſophic CotTTON, a name given to the flowers 

of zinc, on account of their white colour, and reſem- 
blance to cotton. N 

Flax made to reſemble Corrox. See FrAx. 

Silk Corrox. See BOM BRAX. 

CoTTox-Weed. See GNaPHALIUM. 

Corrox (Sir Robert), a moſt eminent Engliſh an- 
tiquarian, deſcended from an ancient family, was born 
in 1570. In his 18h year he began to collect ancient 
records, charters, and other MSS. Camden, Selden, 
and Speed, acknowledged their obligations to. him 
in their reſpective works. He was highly diftinguiſh- 

ed by queen Elizabeth, and by James I. who created 
him a baronet. He wrote many things himſelf ; but 
our principal obligations to him are for his valuable li- 
brary of MSS. which was ſecured to the. public by 
two acts of parliament, and now makes part of the 
Britiſh muſeum. 
CorTon (Charles), a burleſque poet, was deſcended 
of a good family, and lived in the reigns of Charles Il. 
and James II. His moſt celebrated piece 1s Scarront- 
des, or Traveſlie of the firſt and fourth books of the 
Aneid. But though, from the title, one would be 
apt to imagine it an imitation of Scarron's famous 
Traveſtie of the ſame author, yet, upon examination, 
it would be found greatly to excel not only that, but 


every other attempt of the ſame kind that — 
e 


Cottus 


— — A. cr Means 


Cottus. 
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hitherto made in any language. He has alſo tranſlated out jts cheeks, and gill-covers to a large ſize. The noſe Cotul- 


ſeveral of Lucian's dialogues, in the {ame manner, un- and ſpace contiguous to the eyes are furniſhed with 
der the title: of the Seaffer Scoff d aud written an- ſhort ſharp ſpines,: the covers of the gills are termi- 
other poem of a more ſerious kind, entitled the Won- nated by exceeding long ones, ,which are both ſtron 
ders of the Peal. The exact period of gither Mr and very ſharp pointed. The mouth is large; the jaws 
Cotton's birth, or his death, is no-where recorded ; covered with very {mall teeth: the roof of the mouth 
dut it is probable the latter happened about the time is furniſhed with a triangular ſpot of very minute teeth. 
of the revolution. Neither is it better known what The back is more elevated than that of the others of 
his circumſtances were with reſpect to fortune; they this genus: the belly is prominent: the ſide line rough, 
appear, however, to have been ealy, if one May judge the reſt of the body very {mooth, and grows ſlender 
from the turn of his writings, which is ſuch as leems towards the tail. The colour of the body is brown, or 
ſcarcely poffible for any one to indulge whole mind dutky and, white marbled, and ſometimes is found alſo 
was not perfectly at eaſe. Let there is one anecdote ftained with red: the fins and tail are tranſparent, 
told of him, which ſeems to ſhew that his vein of hu- ſometimes clouded, but the rays barred regularly with 
mour could not reſtrain itſelf on any conſideration, brown : the belly is of a filvery white, his ſpecies 
viz. that in conſequence of a ſingle couplet in his /ir- is very frequent in the Newfoundland ſeas, where it 
gil Traveſſie, wherein he has made mention of a pe- is called /co/pjrg : it is alſo as common on the coaſt of 
culiar kind of ruff worn by a grandmother of his who Greenland, in deep water near the ſhore. It is a prig- 
lived in the Peak, he loſt an eſtate of L. 400 per au- cipal fuod of the natives, and the ſoup made of it is 
1um ; the old lady, whoſe humour and teſty diſpoli- ſaid to be agreeable as well as wholeſome. 

tion he could by no means have been a ſtranger to, COTULA, MAY-wWEED ; a genus of the polygamia 
being never able to forgive the liberty he bad taken ſuperflua order, belonging to the ſyngeneſia claſs of 
with her; and having her fortune wholly at her diſ- plants. There are {ix ſpecies, all of them herbaccous 
poſal, although ſhe had before made lum her {ole heir, annuals, riſing 6 or 8 inches high, and adorned with 
altered her will, and gave it away to an abſolute yellow flowers. There are none of them natives 


ſtranger. of this country, and moſt of them require artificial 
COTTUS, or BuLL-uEAD, in ichthyology, a ge- heat. | 
nus belonging to the order of thoracici, The head is .CoTULa, or Cty/a, in antiquity, a liquid mea- 


broader than the body, and the gill-membrane has ſix ſure among the Greeks, equal to the hemina of the 
rays. There are fix ſpecies ; the moſt remarkable Romans, containing half a ſextary, or four acetabula : 
are, ; hence it appears that it contained 10 ounces of wine, 
1. The gobio, or river bull-head, is very common and 9 of oil. | 

in all our = brooks ; it lies almoſt always at the COTURNIX, in prnithology. See TxTRAo. 

bottom, either on the gravel, or under a ſtone: it de- COTYLEDON, NAvEL-wORT; a genus of the pen- 
poſits its ſpawn, in a hole which it forms among the tagynia order, belonging to the decandria claſs of 
gravel, and quits it with great reluctance. It feeds on plants. There are eight ſpecies, moſt of them hardy 
water inſets. This-fiſh ſeldom. exceeds the length of ſucculent, perennials ; though fome require to be kept 
three inches and an half: the head is large, broad, in a ſtove, as being natives of warm climates. They 
fat, and thin at its circumference, being well adapted riſe from half a foot to a yard and an half high, and 
for inſinuating itſelf under ſtones : on the middle part are adorned with yellow flowers growing in umbels. 
of the covers of the gills is a {mall crooked ſpine turn- They are eaſily propagatcd either by ſeed or cuttings 
ing inwards. The eyes are very ſmall: the irides of their branches. | ; 


otyle- 
dones. 


yellow: the body grows, ſlender towards the tail, and COTYLEDONES, in anatomy, are certain glandu- Mztze; 
is very ſmooth. The colour of this fiſh is as diſagree- lar bodies, adhering to the chorion of ſome animals. Bet. Dit. 


able as its form, being duſky, mixed with a, dirty yel- COTYLEDONES, in botany, the periſhable, porous 
low); the belly is whitiſh. The taſte, however, is ex - fide-Jobes of the ſeed, which involve, and for ſome 
cellent. time furniſh nouriſhment to, the embryo plant. The 
2. The cataphractus, armed bull-head, or pogge, is lobes in queſtion, which are generally two in number, 
very common on moſt of the Britiſh coaſts. It ſeldom are very conſpicuous in the bean and moſt of the le- 
exceeds five inches and an half in length; and even guminous tribe, on ſtripping off the lwik or outer co- 
ſeldom arrives at that ſize. The head is large, bony, ver of the ſeed ; particularly if they have previouſly 
and very rugged : the end of the nole is armed with been laid in earth or water. Their ſubſtance is mealy, 
four ſhort upright ſpines : on the throat are a number mucilaginous, and eaſily ferments. They reſult from 
of ſhort white beards : the body is octogonal, and co- the expanſion of an infinite number of branching veſ- 
vered with a number of ſtrong bony cruſts, divided ſels. The lobes are externally convex, internally flat, 
into ſeveral compartments, the ends of which project unleſs where they are united and infold the principle 
into a ſharp point, and form ſeveral echinated lines of life, corculum, which communicates with them by 
along the back and ſides from the head to the tail. means of two large trunks of veſſels that ſupply it with 
3. The ſcorpius, or father-laſher, is not uncommon nouriſhment, and correſpond to the navel- ſtring in ani- 
on the rocky coaſts of this iſland; it lurks under ſtones, mals; as the lobes themſelves ſeem to anſwer the pur- 


1 will take a bait. It ſeldom exceeds 8 or 9 inches poſe of the placenta in women, and cotyledons in 
en 


gth. The head is large, and has a moſt formi- brutes, &c. 
dable 


appearance, being armed with vaſt ſpines, which We ſaid, in the definition, that the lobes are the pe- 
oppoſe to any enemy that attacks it, by ſwelling riſhable parts of the ſecd. To explain this we muſt 


previouſly 


it can 
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Cotyle- previouſly obſerve the changes which are effected on the painter covers his canvas, wall, wainſcor 


dones. the embryo plant in the firſt itayes of vegetation. Af- matter to be painted. 2 Or ather Couch 


couch. ter lying ſome time in water or earth, the lobes of the Covon- C, in botany. See TRIricun. Con. 
—— --{ced, penetrated by the watery particles, which are 


prerſe 


ouncil. 


charged with nutritive juices, put in motion by the 
heat, {well and thicken ; the air, contained within their 
ſubſtance, dilating, burſts open the outer cover or 
hutk which unites them, and diſcovers the radicle and 
embryo- plant. In this firſt ſtage the ſeed is ſaid pro- 
perly to ſprout or germinate. Soon after, the lobes 
expanding, riſe out of the earth in the form of leaves; 
very different, however, from thoſe which the plant 
is afterwards to produce. In this ſtage the ſeed is 
properly ſaid to riſe, Theſe leaves, called for diſtino- 
tion's ſake ſeminal or ſeed leaves, (that is, the firſt 


leaves produced by the ſeeds), are commonly two in 


number : ſome ſecds, however, have only one ſemi- 
nal leaf; in which caſe the plants, by botaniſts, are 
called monocotyledoucus, a term of the ſame import; 
as thoſe which riſe with two ſeminal leaves are ſtyled 
dicotyledonous. Cæſalpinus and Jungius termed both 
theſe kinds of ſeeds univalvular and bivalvular ; that 
is, having one or two ſeed-coyers. The former was 
the firſt who diſcovered the number of lobes in the 
embryo of ſeeds, —To proceed with our infant plant. 


Under this new form of leaves, the lobes elaborate. 
and rectify the ſap, which is deſtined to nouriſh the 
tender vegetable. The young root too, which natu- 


rally tends downwards, has by this time made ſome 
efforts to penetrate into the boſom of the earth, where 
meeting with frong exhilarating juices, it tranſmits 
them to the lobes, through which they pals, highly 
refined, to the future plant. The ſtem begins to ap- 
pear ; but, though enlarged in volume, its parts are 
not developed or unfolded, but continue as they were 
in the ſeed, The lobes ſtill united to the plant by 
the two trunks of the veſſels, accompany it for ſome 
time after its eruption from the earth, till, having ac- 
quired ſufficient ſtrength and growth, the ſeminal leaves 
become uſeleſs, wrinkle, wither, and die away. See 
GERMINATION. 


Of plants which have only one ſeminal leaf, we 


muſt carefully diſtinguiſh thoſe in which the lobe forms 
a ſort of ſheath ſurrounding the whole body of the 
plant, as in the palms, graſſes, and liliaceous vegeta- 
bles ; from thoſe in Which the lobe is only extended in 
length, as in dodder, Pine, and fir-trees, ſays Lin- 
næus, have ten; cypreſs, five; flax, four lobes: in 
fact, however, theſe plants have only two lobes, each 
of which is differently divided, almoſt to the baſe ; 
the lobes only being perfectly diſtinct. The lobes be- 
ing in the vegetable economy what the placenta is in 
the animal, their diſpoſition at the time when the ſeed 
begins to grow, is termed very properly, by Liunæus, 
PLACENTATION. 

In the muſhrooms, ferns, and other imperfect plants, 
the ſeminal leaves are not ſufficienlty aſcertained. The 
ſeeds of the moſſes want only the proper coverings 
and lobes. 

COTYTTIA, or Corvrris, in antiquity, a noc- 
turnal feſtival in honour of Cotys, or Cotytta, the god- 
deſs of wantonneſs. | | 

COUCH, in painting, a term uſed for each lay or 
impreſſion of colour, either in oil or water, wherewith 
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COUCHANT, in heraldry, is underſtood of a li 
or other beaſt, when lying down, but with his bead 
raiſed; which diſtinguithes the poſture of couchant fro, 
dormant, wherein he is ſuppoſed quite ſtretched 5 
and aſleep. | | — 


COUCHE, in heraldry, denotes any thing lyin 


along: thus, chevron-couchs, is a chevron lying fide. 


ways, with the two ends on each fide of the ſhield 
which ſhould properly reſt on the baſe, 1 
— COUCHING of @ CaTaRacr, in ſurgery, See 
SURGERY. 

COVENANT, in law, is the conſent and apree- 
ment of two or more perſons to do, or not to do, ſome 
act, or thing, contracted between them. Alſo it is 
the declaration the parties make, that they will ſtand 
to ſuch agreement, relating to lands or other things ; 
and is created by deed in writing, ſealed and executed 
by the parties, or otherwiſe it may be implied in the 
contract as incident thereto. And if the perſons do 
not perform their covenants, a writ or action of cove. 
nant is the remedy to recover damages for the breach 
of them. 

COVENTRY, a town of Warwickſhire in Eng- 
land, ſituated in W. Long. 1. 26. N. Lat. 52. 25. It 
is an ancient place, and is ſuppoſed to derive its name 
from a convent formerly ſituated here. Hither Ro- 
bert de Limſey, biſhop of Litchfield and Cheſter, re- 
moved his ſee, tempted, as it is ſaid, by the wealth of 
the convent: however, the ſee returned in a ſhort time 
to Litchfield again ; but with this condition, that the bi- 
ſhop ſhould be ſtyled of Litchfield and Coventry. Leo- 
fric, earl of Mercia, who rebuilt the religious houſe af- 
ter it had been deſtroyed by the Danes, and was lord 
of the place about the year 1040, is ſaid, upon ſome 
provocation, to have loaded them with heavy taxes. 
Being importuned by his lady, Godiva, to remit them, 
he conſented, upon condition that ſhe ſhould ride na- 
ked through the town, which he little imagined ſhe 
would ever comply with. But he found himſelf mii. 
taken : for ſhe accepted the offer, and rode through 
the town with her long hair ſcattered all over her bo- 
dy; having firſt enjoined the citizens not to venture, 
on pain of death, to look out as ſhe paſſed. It is faid, 
however, that a certain taylor could not help peep- 
ing ; and to this day there is an effigy of him at the 
window whence he looked. To commemorate this 
extraordinary tranſaction, and out of reſpect to the 


memory of their patroneſs, the citizens make a procel- 


ſion every year, with the figure of a naked wotnan 
on horſeback. After Leofric's death, the earls of 
Cheſter became lords of the city, and granted it man) 
privileges. At length it was annexed to the earldom 


of Cornwal; and growing conſiderable, had divers 


immunities and privileges conferred upon it by ſeve 

kings, particularly that of a mayor and two bailitls | 
Edward III.; and Henry VI. made it, in conjuction 
with ſome other towns and villages, a diſtinct count), 
independent of the county of Warwick. But after- 
wards Edward IV. for their diſloyalty, deprived them 
of their liberties, which were not reſtored, till they 


had paid a fine of 500 merks. By a — 
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rs of the juſtices of the peace within the city 
= lun liberties, "The walls were ordered to be de- 
moliſhed at the reſtoration ; and now nothing remains 
of them but the gates, which are very lofty. Coven- 
try is noted for the two parliaments which were held 
in it ; the one called the parliament of Dunces, and the 
other of Devils. The former was ſo called on account 
of the excluſion of the lawyers; and the attainders of 
the duke of York, the earls of Saliſbury, Warwick, 
and March, procured the other the epithet of Devils. 
The town-houſe of Coventry is much admired tor its 
painted windows repreſenting ſeveral kings and others 
that have been benetactors to the city. The chiet ma- 
nufactures carried on here are temmies and ribbands. 

CO-VERSED sI1NE, in geometry, the remaining 
part of the diameter of a circle, after the veried line 
is taken from it. See GEOMETRY. 

COVER T-way, or CORRIDOR, in fortification,. a 
{pace of ground, level with the field on the edge of 
the ditch, three or four fathoms broad, ranging quite 
round the half moons and other works toward the 
country. It has a parapet raiſed on a level, together 
with its banquets and glacis. See F@RTIFICATION. 

COVERTURE, in law, is applied to the ſtate and 
condition of a married woman, who is under the 
power of her huſband, and therefore called femme 
couvert. 

COUGH, in medicine. See (Index ſubjoined to) 
MEDICINE. 

Covon, in farriery. See FARRIERY, vi. 

COVIN, a deceitful compact or agreement between 
two or more to deceive or prejudice a third perſon : 
As, if a tenant for life conſpire with another, that 
this other ſhall recover the land which the tenant 
holds, in prejudice of him in reverſion. Dr Skin- 
ner takes the word to be a corruption of the Latin 
conventum, and therefore writes it cover, See Co- 
SPIRACY. 

COVING, in building, is when houſes are built, 
projecting over the ground-plot, and the turned pro- 
jecture arched with timber, lathed and plaſtered. 

COULTER, in huſbandry, an iron- inſtrument, fixed 
in the beam of a plough, and ſerving to cut the edge 
of each furrow. See AGRICULTURE, p. 143. Col. 1. 

COUNCIL, or COUNSEL, in a general tenſe, an 
allembly of divers conſiderable perſons to concert 
meaiures relating to the ſtate. 

In Britain, the law, in order to affiſt the king in the 
diicharge of his duties, the maintenance of his dignity, 
aud the exertion of his prerogative, hath aſſigned him. 
a diverſity of councils to advile with. 


1. The firit of theſe is the high court of parlia- 
ment. See PARLIAMENT. | 
2. The peers of the realm are by their birth here- 
ditary counſellors of the crown; and may be called ro- 
gether by. the king, to- impart their advice in all mat- 
ters of importance to the realm, either in time of par- 
tament, or, which hath been their principal uſe, when 
mere is no parliament in being. Accordingly, Brac- 
ton, ſpeaking of the nobility. of his time, hays, they 
might properly be called, © conſules a conſulendo; re- 
des enim tales ſibi affociant ad conſulendum.” And in 


the law-books it is laid down, that the peers are crea» 
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ted for two reaſons: 1. Ad conſulendum, 2. Ad deſen- Couren. 


dendum, regem e for which reaſons the law gives them 


certain great and high privileges; ſuch as freedom 


from arreſts, Cc. even when no parliament is ſitting; 


becaule the law intends, that they are always aſſiſting 
the king with their counſel for the common- wealth, 


or keeping the realm in ſafety by their proweſs and 
valour. | 


Inſtances of conventions of the peers, to adviſe the 


king, have been in former times very frequent; though 


now fallen into diſuſe, by reaſon of the more regular 
meetings of parliament. Sir Edward Coke gives us an 


extract of a record, 5 Henry IV. — an ex- 


change of lands between the king and the earl of Nor- 
thumberland, wherein the value of each was _— 
to be ſettled by advice of parliament, (if any 


kings: though the formal method of convoking them 


had been ſo long left off, that when king Charles I. in 


1640, iſſued out writs under the great ſeal, to call a 


council of all the peers of England, to meet apd attend- 
his majeſty at York, previous to the meeting of the 
long parliament, the earl of Clarendon mentions it as 
a new invention, not before heard of; that is, as he 


explains himſelf, fo old, that it had not been practiſed 


in ſome hundreds of years. But though there had not- 
for long before been an inſtance, nor has there been- 
any ſince, of aſſembling them in ſo ſolemn a manner, 
yet, in caſes of emergency, our princes have at ſeve- 


ral times thought proper to call for, and conſult as 


many of the nobility as could eaſily be brought toge-- 
ther: as was particularly the caſe with king James II. 


after the landing of the prince of Orange ; and with 
the prince of Orange himſelf, before he called the 
convention parliament which afterwards called him to 
the throne, | 

Beſides this general meeting, it is uſually looked 
upon to be the right of each particular peer of the 
realm, to demand an audience of the king, and to lay 
before him with decency and reſpect ſuch matters as 
he ſhall judge of importance to the public weal. And 
therefore, in the reign of Edward II. it was made an 
article of impeachment in parliament againſt the two 
Hugh Spencers, father and ſon, for which they were. 
baniſhed the kingdom, “ that they by their evil covin 
would not ſuffer the great men of the realm, the 
king's good counſellors, to ſpeak with the king, or to 
come near him; but only in preſence and hearing of 
ſaid Hugh the father, and Hugh the ſon, or one of 
them, and at their will, and according to ſuch things 
as pleaſed them.” 

3. A third council belonging to the king, are, ac- 
cording to Sir Edward Coke, his judges of- the courts. 
of law, for law-matters. And this appears frequent- 
ly in the Engliſh ſtatutes, particulary 14 Edward III. 
c. 5. and in other books of law. So that when the 
king's council is mentioned generally, it muſt be de- 
fined, particularized, and underſtood, ſecundum ſubjec- 
tam muteriem; * according to the ſubject matter :” 
and if the ſubject be of a legal nature, then by the. 


king's- 


ould- 
be called before the feaſt of St Lucia), or otherwiſe 


by advice of the grand council of peers, which the king 
promiſes to aſſemble before the {aid feaſt, in caſe no-gj,qp. 
parliament ſhall be called. Many other inſtances of Comment. 
this kind of meeting are to be found under our ancient 
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Council. king's council is underſtood his council for matters of 
— law; namely, his judges. Therefore, when by ſtatute 
16 Richard II. c. 5. it was made a high offence to im- 

port into England any papal bulls, or other - pro- 


ceſſes from Rome; and it was enacted, that the of- 


fenders ſhould be attached by their bodies, and brought 


before the king and his council to anſwer for ſuch 
offence ; here, by the expreſhon of king's comncil, 
were underſtood the king's judges of his courts of juſ- 
tice, the ſubject - matter being legal: this being the ge- 
neral way of interpreting the word council. 

4. Bur the principal council belonging to the king is 
his privy council, which is generally, by way of emi- 
nence, called the council. And this, according to Sir 
Edward Coke's deſcriprion of it, is a noble, honour- 
able, and reverend aſſembly, of the king, and ſuch as 
he wills to be of his privy council, in the king's court 
or palace. The king's will is the ſole conſtituent of a 
privy counſellor; and this alſo regulates their number, 
which was anciently twelve, or thereaboats. After- 
wards it increaſed to fo large a number, that it was 
found inconvenient for ſecrecy and diſpatch ; and 
therefore, king Charles II. in 1679, limited it to 30: 
Whereof 15 were to be the principal officers of ſtate, 
and thofe to be counſellors virtute officit ; and the o- 
ther 15 were compoſed of ten lords and five com- 
moners of the king's choofting. But ſince that time 
the number has beeri much augmented, and now con- 
tinues indefinite. At the {ame time alſo, the ancient of- 
fice of lord preſident of the council was revived in the 
perſon of Anthony earl of Shafteſbury ; an officer that 
by the ſtature of 31 Henry VIII. c. 10. has precedence 
next after the chancellor and lord treaſurer. 

Privy counſellors are made by the king's nomination, 
without either patent or grant; and, on taking the 
neceſſary oaths they become immediately privy coun- 
ſellors during the lite of the king that chooſes them, 
but ſubject to removal at his diſcretion. 

As to the qualifications of members th fit at this 
board ; any natural ſubject of England is capable of 
being a member of the privy council; taking the pro- 
per oaths for the ſecurity of government, and the teſt 
for ſecurity of the church. But, in order to prevent 
any perſons under foreign attachments from infinuating 
themſelves into this important truſt, as happened' in 
the reign of king William in many inſtances, it is 
enacted, by the act of ſettlement, that no perſon born 
out of the dominions of the crown of England unleſs 
born of Engliſh parents, even tho' naturalized by par- 
liament, ſhall be capable of being of the privy council. 

The duty of a privy counſellor appears from the' 
oath of office, which conſiſts of ſeven articles: 1. To 
adviſe the king according to the beſt of his cunning! 
and diſcretion. 2. To adviſe for the king's honour, 
and good of the public, without partiality through af- 
fection, love, meed, doubt, or dread. 3. To keep the 
king's counſel ſecret. 4. To avoid corruption. 5. To 
help and ſtrengthen the execution of what ſhall be there 
reſolved. 6. To withſtand! all perſons who would at- 
tempt the contrary. And laſtly, in general, to ob- 
ſerve, keep, and do all that a good and trne counſel- 
tor onght to do to his ſovereign lord. 

The power of the privy council is to inquire into 
all offences againſt the government, and to commit 
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rogative; with regard to theſe, although they may 
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the offenders to ſafe cuſtody, in order to take their - 
trial in ſome of the courts of law. But their jurildic. = 
tion herein is only to inquire, and not to puniſh : and 
the perſons committed by them are intitled to their 
habeas corpus by ſtatute 16 Car. I. c. 10. as. much as 
if committed by an ordinary juſtice of the peace. Aud, 
by the lame ſtatute, the court of ſtar- chamber, and 
the court of requetts, both of which conſiſted of pri 
vy - counſellors, were diſſolved; and it was declared 
illegal for them to take cognizance of any matter of 
property belonging to the ſubjects of this kingdom, 
But, in plantation or admiralty cauſes, which arile out 
of the juriſdiction of this kingdom; and in matters of 
lunacy and idiocy, being a ſpecial flower of the pre · 


eventually involve queſtions of extenſive property, the 
privy council continues to have cognizance, being the 
court of appeal in ſuch caſes: or rather, the appeal 
lies to the king's majeſty himſelf in council. When- 
ever alſo a queſtion ariſes between two provinces in 
America or elſewhere, as concerning the extent of 
their charters and the like, the king in his council ex. 
erciſes original juriſdiction therein, upon the principles 
of. feodal 2 And ſo likewiſe when any 
perſon claims an iſland or a province, in the nature of 
a feodal principality, by a grant from the king or 
lis anceſtors, the determination of that right belongs 
to his majeſty in council: as Was the caſe of the earl 
of Derby with regard to the iſle of Man in the. reign 
of queen Elizabeth; and of the earl of Cardigan and 
others, as repreſentatives of the duke of Moutagbe, 
with relation to the iſland of St Vincent in 1764. But 
from all the dominions of the crown, excepting Great 
Britain and Ireland, an appellate jurifdiftion (in the 
laſt reſort) is veſted in the ſame tribunal ; which uſual- 
ly exerciſes its judicial authority in a committee of the 
wliole privy council, who hear the allegations and 
proofs, and make their report to his majeſty in coun» 
cil, by whom the judgment is finally given. 

Tue privileges of privy counſellors as ſuch, conſit 
principally in the ſecurity which the law has given 
them againſt attempts and conſpiracies to take away 
their lives. For, by ſtatute 3 Hen. VII. c. 14. if any 
of the king's ſervants of his houſehold conſpire to take 
away the life of a privy counſellor, it is felony, thougl 
nothing be done upon it. And the reaſon of making 
this ſtatute; Sir Edward Coke tells us, was, becaule 
ſuch ſervants have greater and readier means, either 
by night or by day, to deſtroy: ſuch as be of great au- 
thority and near about the king: and ſuch a conſpi- 
racy was, juſt before this parliament, made by ſome 
of king Henry the ſeventh's houſehold ſervants, and 
great miſchief was like to have enſued thereupon: 
This extends only to the king's menial ſervants. But 
the ſtatute 9 Anne, c. 6. goes farther, and enacts, that 
any perſon that ſhall unlawfully attempt to kill, or ſhall 
unlawfully aſſault and ſtrike, or wound, any pri 
counſellor in the execution of his office, ſhall be 2 fe- 
lon without benefit of clergy. This ſtatute was made 
upon the daring attempt of the Sieur Guiſcard, who 
ſtabbed Mr Harley, afterwards earl of Oxford, with 
a penknife, when under examination for high crime 
in a committee of rhe privy council. 155 

Tue diſſolution of the privy council depends - 


* 


5 


C O U . C O 


. the king's pleaſure; and he may, whenever he thinks heads of which are ſet down by M. du Pin, to whom Counſ*). 
— proper, diſcharge any particular member, or the whole the reader is referred. | 


of it, and appoint another, By the common law allo Co UNSEL, in a general ſenſe, ſigniſies advice or | 
it was diſſolved ipſo fatto, by the king's demiſe ; as inſtruction how to behave in any difficalt matrer. 1 
deriving all irs authority from him. But now, to pre- Co UNSET, or Advocates, in Englith courts of law, | 
vent the inconveniencies of having no council in being are of two ſpecies or degrees; BAAKRISTERS and SER- 1 
on the acceſſion of a new prince, it is enacted by.ſta- IEANTS. See thele articles. | 1 
tute 6 Anne, c. 7. that the privy council ſhall continue From both theſe degrees ſome are uſually ſelected [1 
for fix months after the demiſe of the crown, unleſs to be his majeſty's counſel, learned in the law ; the two 1 
{oner determined by the ſucceſſor. principal of whom are called his atrorney- general, and 
Aulic Council. See AULIC. ſelicitor- general. The firſt king's counſel, under the de- | 
Cabinet COUNCIL, the fame with Privy Councrr., gree of ſerjeant, was Sir Francis Bacon, who was made 1 
Common COUNCIL, in the city of London, is a court lo, honoris cauſa, without either patent or fee: ſo that | 
wherein are made all bye-laws which bind the citizens. the firſt of the modern order (ho are now the ſworn | 
It conſiſts, like the parliament, of two houſes ; an up- ſervants of the crown, with a ſtanding falary ſeems 4 
per, compoſed of the lord mayor and aldermen ; and 


to have been Sir Francis North, afterwards lord keeper 

2 lower, of a number of common- council men, choſen of the Great Seal to king Charles II. Theſe king's 
by the ſeveral wards, as repreſentatives of the body - counſel anſwer, in ſome degree, ro the advocates of the 
of the eitizens. revenue, @@vocatt fiſct, among the Romans. For they 

Privy CouNnCtL, the primum mobile of the civil go- muſt not be employed in any cauſe againſt the crown 
vernment of Great Britain, bearing part of that great without ſpecial licence; in which reſtriction they agree 
weight in the government which otherwiſe would be with the advocates of the fiſe: but, in the imperial 
too heavy upon the king. See Councir, ſapra, no 4. law, the prohibition was carried till farther, and per- 

Council of War, an aſſembly of the principal offi- haps was more for the dignity of the ſovercign ; for, 
cers of an army or fleet, occaſionally called by the ge- excepting ſome peculiar cauſes, the fiſcal advocates Biaciſt. 
neral or admiral to concert meaſures for their conduct were not permitted to'be at all concerned in private Comment. 
with regard to ſieges, retreats, engagements, c. ſuits between ſubject and ſubjeck. A cuſtom has of 

CounCciL, in church-hiſtory, an aſſembly of prelates late years prevailed of granting letters-patent of pre- 
and doors, met for the regulating matters relating to cedence to ſuch barriſters as the crown thinks proper 
the doctrine or diſcipline of the church. to-honour with that mark of diſtinction: whereby they 

National Cou xi, is an aſſembly of prelates of à are entitled to ſuch rank and preaudience as are afſign- 
nation under their primate or patriarch. ed in their reſpective patents; ſometimes next after 

Oecumenical or General Councir, is an aſſembly the King's attorney-general, but uſually next after his 
which repreſents the whole body of the univerſal majeſty's counſel next being. Theſe, as well as the 
church. The Romaniſts reckon eighteen of them; queen's attorney and {olicitor-general, rank promiſeu- 
Bullinger, in his treatiſe de Coneillis, ſix; Dr Prideaux, ouſly with the king's counſel; and, together with them, 
ſeven; and biſhop Beveridge has increaſed the number fit within the bar of their reſpective courts : but re- 
to eight, Which, he ſays, are all the general councils ceive no falaries, and are not ſworn ; and therefore 
which have ever been held ſince the time of the firſt 


are at liberty to be retained in cauſes againſt the crown | 
i Chriſtian emperor. They are as follows: r. The And all other ſerjeants and barriſters indiſcriminately, | 
n council of Nice, held in the reign of Conſtantine the no in the court of common-pleas, where only | 
J Great, on account of the hereſy of Arius. 2. The — are admitted), may take upon them the pro- 
y council of Conſtantinople, called under the'reign and tection and defence of any ſuitors, whether plaintiff or 
de by the command of Theodoſius the Great, for much defendant; who are therefore called their client; 
pli the ſame end that the former council was ſummoned. like the dependents on the ancient Roman orators. 
ny 2. The council of Epheſus, convened by Theodofius Theſe indeed practiſed gratis, for honour merely, or 
ie the younger, at the ſuit of Neſtorius. 4. The coun- at moſt for the ſake of gaining influence: and fo like- 
1er eil of Calcedon, held in the reign of Martianus, which wiſe it is eſtabliſhed with us, that a counſel can main- 
au- approved of the Eutychian hereſy. 5. The ſecond tain no action for his fees; which are given, not as 
(pi- council of Conſtantinople, aſſembled by the emperor #ocativ' vel conduttio, but as guiddam honorarium ; not 
me juſtinian, condemned the three chapters taken out of as a ſalary or hire, but as a mere gratuity, which a 
and the book of Theodorus of Mopſueſtia, having firſt de- counſellor cannot demand without doing wrong to his 
pon. cided that it was lawful to anathematize the dead, reputation; as is alſo laid down with regard to advo- 
But Some authors tell us, that they likewiſe condemned the cates in the civil law, whoſe hozorarium was directed, 
that leveral errors of Origen about the Trinity, the plura- by a decree of the ſenate, not to exceed in any caſe 
ſhall lity of worlds, and pre-exiſtence of ſouls, 6. The to, ooo ſeſterces, or about 801. of Engliſh money. And 
ris third council of Conſtantinople, held by the command in order to encourage due freedom of ſpeech in the 
a fe- 0 Conſtantius Pogonatus the emperor, in which they lawful defence of their clients, and at the ſame time to 
made eceived the definitions of the five firſt general councils, check the unſeemly licentiouſneſs of proſtitute and illi- 
ew and particularly that apainſt Origen and Theodorus of beral men (a few of whom may ſometimes inſinuate 
* Mopſueſtia, 7. The fecond Nicene council. 8. The themſelves even into the moſt honourable profeſſions), 
rimes ourth council of Conſtantinople, aſſembled when Lewis it hath been holden that a counſel is not anſwerable for 
Il. was emperor of the Weſt. The regulations which any matter by him ſpoken, relative to the cauſe in 
ö * they made are co 


Vox. mr ntained in twenty-ſeven canons, the hand, and ſuggeſted in the client's inſtructions; altho' 
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Counter. 


COU 


Counſellor it ſhould reflect upon the reputation of another, and 


even prove abſolutely groundleſs ; but if he mentions 
an untruth of his own invention, or even upon inſtruc- 
tions, if it be impertinent to the cauſe in hand, he is 
then liable to an action from the party injured. And 
counſel guilty of deceit and colluſion are puniſhable by 
the ſtatute Weſtm. 1. 3 Edw. I. c. 28. with impriſon- 
ment for a year and a day, and perpetual ſilence in 
the courts: a puniſhment ſtill ſometimes inflicted for 
roſs miſdemeanours in practice. 

COUNSELLOR, in general, a perſon who adviſes 
another: thus we ſay, a counſellor at law, a privy 
counſellor, &c. 

CouNnSELLoR at Law, a perſon retained by a client 
to plead his cauſe in a public court of judicature. 

COUNT, a title of foreign nobility, which anſwers 
to that of earl among us. Counts palatine were for- 
merly ſuch as had an office in the king's palace, as ap- 
pears by their titles ;, but counts palatine in England 
were ſuch as had regal power within their own juriſ- 
diction. Counts were originally lords of the court, or 
of the emperor's retinue ; and had their name comites, 
a comitando. : 

In the courts of the Roman emperors, from Auguſt- 
us downwards, there were certain counſellors who 
attended the emperor both at home and abroad, to 
aſſiſt him with their advice upon all occaſions. Theſe 
counſellors were ſtyled comites auguſlales, or comites 
auguſti, *companions of the emperor,” from their con- 
ſtant attendance on his perſon. They were divided, 
into three orders or degrees, and thoſe of each order 
had certain privileges and appointments while they 
attended the imperial court. As theſe comites or 
companions had frequent acceſs to the emperors, they 
often ſtood high in their fayour ; and obtained from 
them the government of provinces, towns, forts, and 
caſtles, and other offices of profit and honour. When 
they left the Imperial court, in order to take upon 
them their reſpective governments, they then chan- 

ged their general title of comites auguſtales, for one 
taken from the particular government to which they 
were appointed. Such were the counts of Britain, 
and of the Saxon fhire in Britain. 

CounT-Hheel, in the ſtriking part of a clock, a 


wheel which moves round once in 12 or 24 hours. 


It is ſometimes called the /ocking-wheel. 
COUNTER, a term which enters into the compo- 
Gtion of diverſe words of our language, and general- 


ly implies oppoſition ; ' but when applied to deeds, 


means an exact copy kept of the contrary party, and 
ſometimes ſigned by both parties. | 
CounTER-Changed, in heraldry, the intermixture, 
or oppoſition of any metal with a colour. See HE- 
RALDRY, n* 30. Examp. 17, 18, Ce. 
CounTER-Flery, in beraldry, is ſaid of a treſſure 
whoſe flower-de-luce are oppolite to others. 16d. 
no 40. Examp. 7. | 
CounTER-Drawing, in painting, is the copying a 
deſign, or painting, by means of a fine linen-cloth, an 


. oiled paper, or other tranſparent matter, where the 


ſtrokes appearing through are followed with a pencil, 
with or without colour, Sometimes it is done on 
glaſs, and with frames or nets divided into ſquares 
with ſilk or with thread, and allo by means of inſtru- 
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ments invented for the purpoſe, as the 
CouNnTER-Ermine, in heraldry, is the 
ermine, being a black field with white f. 
COUNTERFEITS, in law, are perſons that ob. 
tain any money or goods wi counterfeit letters or falſe 


tokens, who being convi 
or of the peace, &c. are to 
ſhall be thought fit to be infli 
priſonments, pillory, Ec. 


COU 


parallelogram. 


contrary of 


ed before juſtices of afl; 
ſuffer ſuch puniſhment a. 
cted under death, as im. 


COUNTER-ro1L, or COUNTER-STOCK, in the EX 


chequer, that part of at al 
cer of the court. 


ly which is kept by an off. 
» ; 


CoUuNnTER-Gauard,, in fortification, is a work raiſed 
before the point of a baſtion, conliſting of too long 


faces parallel to the faces of the baſtion, making a | 
falliant angle: they are ſometimes of other ſhapes, or 


otherwile lituated. 


CounTEr-Light, or Counter: jour, a light oppoſite 


to any thing, which makes it a 


ppear to diſadvantage, 


A ſingle counter-light is ſufficient to take away all the 
beauty of a fine painting. 
CounTER-March, in military affairs, a change of 
the face or wings of a battalion, by which means 
thoſe that were in the front come to be in the rear, 
It alſo ſignifies returning, or marching back again. 
_ CounTEeRr-Mine, in war, a well and gallery drove 
and ſunk till it meet the enemy's mine to prevent its 


effect. 


CouxrER-Paled, in heraldry, is when the eſ⸗ 


cutcheon is divided into twelve pales parted perfeſſe, 


the two colours being counter-changed ; ſo that the 
upper are of one colour, and the lower of another, 
CouNnTER-Part, in muſic, denotes one part to be 


applied to another. 


counter-part to the treble. 


CounTER-Paſſant, in heraldry, is when two lions 


Thus the baſs is ſaid to be 3 


are in a coat of arms, and the one ſeems to go quite 
the contrary way from the other. 


 CounTER-Point, in muſic: a term derived from 


the Latin prepoſition contra, and the verb pungere ; 


becauſe the muſical characters by which the notes in 
each part are ſignified are placed. in ſuch a manner 
each with reſpe 
{wer one another. 


CounTER-Pcuinted, (Countre-points, ) in heraldry, is 


to each as to ſhew how 
See COMPOSITION. 


the parts an- 


when two chrevrons in. one eſchutcheon meet in the 


points, the one riſing as uſual from the baſe, and the 
other inverted falling from the chief; ſo that they are 
counter to one another in the points. They may allo 
be counter-pointed when they are founded upon the 
ſides of the ſhield, and the points meet that way, cal 


led counter-pointed in feſſe. | 
COUNTERPOISE, in the manage, is, the liberty 
of the action and ſeat of a horſe-man ; ſo that in al 


the motions made by the horſe, he does not incline lis 
body more to one {ide than to the other, but continues 
in the middle of the ſaddle, being equally on his ſtir· 


rups, in order to give the horſe the proper and {ei 


ſonable aids. 


COUNTER-rortentT, (Contre-potence), in heral. 
ry, is reckoned a ſur as well as vair and ermine ; bit 
compoſed of ſuch pieces as repreſent the tops © 
crutches, called in French potences, and in old Eng! 


Poteuis. 


Cour 


Counte, Cout 


t 
Cour 


C O U 
ounTER-Proof, in rolling- preſs printing, a print 

7 2 3 off from — 4 freſh printed; which by being 
county. paſſed through the preſs, gives the figure of the form- 
er, but inverted. To counter-prove, is alſo to paſs 
a deſign in black lead, or red chalk, through the prels, 
after having moiſtened with a ſpunge both that and 
the paper on which the counter · proot is to be taken. 
CounTER- Quartered, (contre-ecartele), in herald- 
ry, denotes the eſcutcheon, after being quartered, to 
have each quarted again divided into two, 
CounTER-Saliant, is when two beaſts are borne in 
a coat leaping from each other directly the contrary 
Way. . Y g a | 
CounTER-Scarp, in fortification, is properly the 
exterior talus or flop of the ditch ; but it is often taken 
for the covered way and the glacis. In this ſenſe we 
ſay, the enemy have lodged themſelves on the coun- 
terſcarp. Angle of the Counter-ſcarp, is that made by 
two ſides of the counter-{carp meeting before the 
middle of the curtin. | | a ; 
CounTER-Signing, the ſigning the writing of a ſu- 
perior in quality of ſecretary. Thus charters are ſign- 
ed by the king, and counter- ſigned by a ſecretary of 
ſtate, or lord chancellor. x 

CouNnTER-Time, in the menage, is the defence or 
reſiſtance of a horſe that interrupts his cadence, and 
the meaſure of his menage, occaſioned either by a bad 
horſeman, or by the malice of the horſe. | 
CoUuNTER, is alſo the name of a counting- board in 
a ſhop, and of a piece of metal with a ſtamp on it, 
uſed in playing at cards. 


hand which lies between the ſhoulders and under the 
neck, 
COUNTERS in A Ship, are two. 1. The hollow arch- 
ing from the gallery to the lower part of the ſtraight 
piece of the ſtern, is called the upper- counter. 2. The 
lower- counter is between the tranſom and the lower 
part of the gallery. | 
COUNTER, is alſo the name of two priſons in the 
city of London, viz. the Poultry and Woodſtreet. 
COUNTRY, amony geographers, is uſed indiffer- 
ently to denote either a kingdom, province, or leſſer 
diſtrict, But its moſt frequent uſe is in contradiſtinc- 
tion to town. | 
COUNTY, in geography, originally ſignified the 
territory of a count or earl, but now it is uſed in the 
lame ſenſe with SnIRE. 
CounTy-Court, in Engliſh law, a court incident to 
ihe juriſdiction of the ſheriff. It is not a court of re- 
cord, but may hold pleas of debt or damages under 
the value of 40s. Over ſome of which cauſes theſe 
inferior courts have, by the expreſs words of the ſta- 
tute of Glouceſter, a juriſdiction totally excluſive of 


led to ſue an action of treſpaſs for goods before the 
king's juſticiars, the plaintiff is directed to make afh- 
davit that the cauſe of action does really and bona fide 
«mount to 40s. which affidavit is now unaccountably 
Ciſuſed, except in the court of exchequer. The ſta- 
we alſo 43 Eliz. c. 6, which gives the judges in many 
perſonal actions, where the jury affeſs leſs damages 
than 40s. a power to certify the ſame and abridge 


he plaintiff of his full coſts, was alſo meant to pre- 
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CouNTER of a Horſe, that part of a horſe's fore- 


the king's ſuperior courts. For in order to be entit- 


ET Q Þ 


vent vexation by litigious plaintiffs ; who, for pur- 
poſes of mere oppreſſion, might be inclinable to inſti- 
tute ſuch ſuits in the- ſuperior courts for injuries of a 
trifling value. The county-court may alſo hold plea 
of many real actions, and of all perſonal actions to a- 
ny amount, by virtue of a ſpecial writ called a juſſi- 
cies; which is a writ empowering the ſheriff for the 
ſake of diſpatch to do the {ame juſtice in his county- 
court, as might otherwiſe be had at Weſtminſter. The 
freeholders of the county are the real judges in this 
court, and the ſheriff is the miniſterial officer. The 
great conflux of freeholders, which are ſuppoſed always 
to attend at the county-court, (which Spelman calls 
forum plebeie juſtitiæ et theatrum comitive poteſtatis ), 
is the reaſon why all acts of parliament at the end of 
every ſeſſion were wont to be there publiſhed by the 
ſheriff; why all outlawries of abſconding offenders 
are there proclaimed ; and why all popular elections 
which the freeholders are to make, as formerly of 
ſherifts and conſeryators of the peace, and till of co- 
roners, verderors, and knights of the ſhire, mult ever 
be made in pleno comitatu, or, in full county-court. 
By the ſtatute 2 Edw. VI. c. 25. no county-court ſhall 
be adjourned longer than for one month, conſiſting of 
28 days. And this was alſo the ancient uſage, as ap- 
pears from the laws of king Edward the elder : “ præ- 
« poſitus (that is, the ſheriff) ad guartam circiter 
« ſeptimanam frequentem populi concienem celcbrato ; 
ce cuigue jus dicito ; liteſque ſingulas dirimito. In thoſe 
times the county-court was a court of great dignity 
and ſplendor, the biſhop and the ealdorman (or earl) 
with the principal men of the ſhire 1 therein to 
adminiſter juſtice both in lay and eccleſiaſtical cauſes. 
But its dignity was much impaired, when the biſhop 
was prohibited, and the earl neglected to attend it. 
And, in modern times, as proceedings are removeable 
from hence into the king's ſuperior courts, by writ of 
pone or recordare, in the ſame manner as from hun- 
dred-courts, and courts-baron.; and as the ſame writ 
of falſe judgment, may be had, in nature of a writ of 
error ; this has occaſioned the ſame diſuſe of bringing 
actions therein. 

COUPAR, the name of two towns of Scotland, the 
one ſituated about 12 nules north-eaſt of Perth, in the 
ſhire of Angus, W. Long. 3. 0. N. Lat. 56. 30.; and 
the other in the county of Fife, about 10 miles weſt 
of St Andrews: W. Long. 2. 40. N. Lat. 56. 20. 

COUPED, in heraldry, is uſed to expreſs the head, 
or any limb, of an animal, cut off from the trunk, 
ſmooth; diſtinguiſhing it from that which is called era/- 
fed, that is, forcibly torn off, and therefore is ragged 
and uneven. } 

CouPED, is allo uſed to ſignify ſuch croſſes, bars, 
bends, chevrons, &c. as do not touch the ſides of the 
eſcutcheon, but are, as it were, cut off from them. 

COUPLE-cLoss, in heraldry, the fourth part of a 
chevron, never borne but in pairs, except there be a 
chevron between them, ſaith Guillim, though Bloom 
gives an inſtance to the contrary. 

- COUPLET, a diviſion of a hymn, ode, ſong, Cc. 
wherein an equal number, or equal meaſure, of verſes 
is found in each part; which diviſions, in odes, are 
called /trophes,—Coupler, by an abuſe of the word, is 
frequently made to ſignify a couple of verſes. 

13K 2 COURAP, 
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Courap 
Courſing, 


C O U 

COURAP, the modern name for a diſtemper 
very common in Java and other parts of the Eait- 
Indies. It is a ſort of herpes or itch on the arm-pits, 
groins, breaſt, and face: the itching is almoſt perpe- 
tual; and the ſcratching is followed by great pain, and 
a diſcharge of matter, which makes the linen ſtick ſo 
to the ſkin as not eaſily to be ſeparated without tear- 
ing off the cruſt. Courap is a general name for any 
fort of itch ; but this diſtemper is thus called by way of 
eminence, It is ſo contagious that few eſcape it. For 
the cure, gentle and repeated purging is uſed, aud ex- 
ternally the ſublimate in a {mall quantity is a good to- 

ic. ö 
/ COURIER, a meſſenger ſent poſt, or expreſs, to 
carry diſpatches. : 

COURLAND, a duchy fituated between E. Long. 
21. 26. and between N. Lat. 56. 30. and 57. 30. FA 
js bounded by the river Dwina, which divides it from 
Livonia, on the north; by Lithuama, on the eaſt; 
by Samogitia, on the ſouth ; and by the Baltic fea on 
the weſt ; being 130 miles long, and 30 broad, 

COURSE, (route), in navigation, the angle con- 
tained between the neareſt meridian and that point 
of the compaſs upon which a ſhip fails in any particu- 
lar direction. 

COURSES, a name by which the principal fails of 
a ſhip are diſtinguiſhed, viz. the main-ſai}, the fore- 
fail, and the mizen : the mizen-ſtay ail and fore-ſail 
are alſo ſometimes comprehended in this denomina- 


tion; as are the main- ſtay- ſails of all brigs and ſchoon- , 


ers. See SAIL. 
COURSING. There are three ſeveral forts of 
courſes with gre-hounds: 1. At the hare ; 2. At the 
fox; and, 3. At the deer. 
For the deer, there are two ſorts of courſes; the 
one in the paddock, the other either in the foreſt 


or the purlicu, For the paddock courſe, there muſt 


be the gre-hound and the terrier, and the mongrel 
gre-hound, whoſe buſineſs it is to drive away the 
deer before the gre-hounds are flipped ; a brace or 
a leaſh are the ulual number ſlipped at a time, ſel- 
dom at the utmoſt more than two brace. In cour- 
ſing the deer in the foreſt, or purlieu, there are two 
ways in uſe: the one is cournag from wood to wood ; 
and the other, upon the lawns cloſe by the keeper's 
lodge. In the courſing from wood to wood, the way 
is to throw in ſome young hounds into the wood to 
bring out the deer; and if any deer come out that is 
not weighty, or a deer or antler which is buck, fore, 
or ſorrel, then you are not to flip your gre-hounds, 
which are held at the end of the wood, where the 
keepers, who can gueſs very well on thele occaſions, 
expect that the deer will come out. If a proper deer 
come out, and it is ſuſpected that the brace or leaſh of 
gre-hounds ſlipped after him will not be able to kill 
him, it is proper to waylay him with a couple of 
freſh gre-hounds, 

The courſing upon the lawn is the moſt agreeable 
of all other ways. When the keeper has notice of 
this, he will lodge a deer for the courſe; and then, 
by coming under the wind, the gre-hound may be 
brought near enough to be flipped for a fair courſe. 

The beſt method of courſing the hare, is to go out 
and find a hare fitting; which is eaſily done in the 
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lummer, by walking acroſs the lands, either ftubble 
fallow, or corn grounds, and caſting the eye up and 
down: for in ſummer they trequem thoſe places fo 
tear of the ticks, which are common in the woods 
that ſeaſon; and in autumn the rains falling from — 
trees offend them. The reſt of the year there ig 
more trouble required; as the buſhes and thicket 


muſt be beat to rouſe them, and oftentimes they will 


ke fo clole, that they will not ſtir till the pole almoſt 
touches them: the ſportimen are always pleaſed with 
this, as it promiles a good courſe. ' If a hare lies near 
any cloſe or covert, and with her head that way, it 
is always to be expected that ſhe will take to that 1 
mediately on being put up; all the company are there. 
forg to ride up and put themſelves between her aud 
the covert before the is put up, that ſhe may take the 
other way, and run upon open ground. When a 
hare is put up, it is always proper to gjve her ground, 
or /aw, as it is called; that is, to let her run 12 ſcore 
yards, or thereabouts, before the gre-hounds are 
Lipped at her; otherwiſe lhe is killer too ſoon, the 
greater part of the ſport is thrown away, and the 
pleature of obſerving the ſeveral turnings and wind- 
ings that the creature will make to get away is all 
lott. A good ſportſman had rather Te a hare ſave 
herſelf atter a fair courſe, than ſee her murdered by 
the gre-hounds as toon as ſhe is up. 

In courling the fox, no other art is required, than 
ſtanding clote, and in a clear wind, on the outſide cf 
ſome grove where it is expected he will come out; 
and when he is come out, he muſt have head enou 
allowed him, otherwiſe he will return back to the co- 
vert. The floweſt gre-hound will be able to over- 
take him, after all the odds of diſtance neceſſary; and 
the only danger is the ſpoiling the dog by the fox, 
which too frequently happens. For this reaſon, no 
gre-hound of any value ſhould be run at this courſe; 
but rhe ſtrong, hard, bitter dogs, that will ſcize any 
thing. | 

The laws of courfing eſtabliſhed by the duke of 
Norfolk, and other ſportſmen of the kingdom of Eng- 
land, are theſe; 

1. He that is choſen fewterer, or letter looſe of the 
dogs, ſhall receive the gre-hounds matched to run 
together into his leaſh, as ſoon as he comes into the 
field; he is to march next to the hare-finder, or him 
who is to ſtart the hare, until he come to the form; 
and no-horſeman or footman is to go before or ſide· 
ways, but all ſtraight behind, for the fpace of about 40 
yards. 2. A hare ought never to be courſed with 
more than a brace of gre-hounds. 3. The hare- 
finder is» to give the hare three ſohoes before he puts 
her up from her form or ſeat, to the end that the dog 
may be prepared and attend her ſtarting. 4 | 
there be not a particular danger of loſing the hare, 
ſhe ſhould have about twelve ; wh yards law. 5. The 
dog that gives the firſt turn, if after that there be 
neither cote, flip, nor wrench, wins the wager: 6.4 
go-by, or bearing the hare, is accounted equivalent 
to two turns. 9. If neither dog turns the have, he that 
leads to the laſt covert wins. 8. If any dog turns the 
hare, ſerves himſelf, and turns her again, it is as much 
as a cote, and a cote is eſteemed as much as te 
turns. 9. If all the courſe be equal, he that 8 
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the hare ſhull win; and if he be not borne, the courſe 
hall then be judged dead. 10, If C dog take a fall 
in his courſe, aud yet perform his part, he may 
challenge the advantage of a turn more than be 
gave. 11. If a dog turn the bare, ſerve himſelf, 
and give divers cotes, and yet in the end hall ſtand 
fill in the field, the other dog, if he turns home to the 
covert, although be gives no other, ſhall be adjudged 
to win the wager. 12. If by misfortune a dog be rid 
over in the courſe, that courſe ſhall be adjudged void, 
and he that did the miſchief is to make reparation to the 
owner. 13. If a dog gives the firſt and laſt turn, and 
there be no other advantage betwixt them, he that gives 
the odd turn wins. 14. A cote is when a gre-hound 
goes end-ways by the {ide of his fellow, and gives the 
hare a turn. 15. A cote ſerves for two turns, and two 
trippings or jerkings tor a cote ; and if the hare turns 
not quite about, ſhe only wrencheth, in the ſportſman's 
phraje. 16. If there be no cotes given by either of the 
gre-hounds, but one {erves the other at turning, then 
he that gives the moſt turns wins the wager, 17. 
Sometimes a hare does not turn, but wrenches ; for 
fic does nat turn, except ſhe turn as it were round. 
In thele caſes, two wrenches ſtand for one turn. 18. 
He that comes in firſt at the death of the hare takes 
her up, and ſaves her from breaking; he cheriſhes the 
dogs, and cleanſes their mouths from the wool ; he is 
adjudged to have the hare for his pains. 19. Finally, 
thoſe who are judges of the leaſh, muſt give their 
judgeinent before they depart out of the field, or elſe 
it is not to ſtand as valid, 

COURT, an appendage to a houſe or habitation ; 
conſiſting of a piece of ground incloſed with walls, but 
open upwards. 

Cour is alſo uſed for the palace, or place where a 
king or ſovereign prince reſides. 

Courr, in a law-ſenſe, is defined to be a place 
wherein juſtice is judicially adminiſtered. And, as by 
our excellent conſtitution the fole executive power of 
the laws is veſted in the perſon of the king, it will 
follow that all courts of juſtice, which are the medium 
by which he adminiſters the laws, are derived from 
tne power of the crown. For whether created by act 
of parliament, or letters patent, or ſubliſting by pre- 
ſcription, (the only methods by which any court of judi- 
cature can exift), the king's conſent in the two former 
is expreſsly, and in the latter impliedly, given. In all 
theſe courts, the king is ſuppoſed in contemplation of 
law to be always preſent ; but as that is in fact impoſ- 
ſible, he is there repreſented by his judges, whoſe 


power 18 only an emanation of the royal prerogative. 


For the more ſpeedy, univerſal, and impartial ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice between ſubject and ſubject, the 
aw hath appointed a prodigious variety of courts, 
ſome with a more limited, others with a more exten- 
hve juriſdiction; ſome conſtituted to inquire only, o- 
tiers to hear and determine; ſome to determine in 
the firſt inſtance, others upon appeal and by way of re- 
view. See Law, no xcviii. Xcix. c. cxli. clvi. clvii. clviii. 
and the reſpective articles in the order of the alpha- 
bet. One diſtinction may be here mentioned, that 


* Funs throughout them all; viz. that ſome of them are 
courts of record, others ut of record. A court of re- 
<ordis that where the acts and judicial proceedings are 
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enrolled in parchment for a per 


court, and are of ſuch high and ſupereminent autbori- 

ty, that their truth is not to be called in que ſtion. For 

it is a ſettled rule and maxim, that nothing ſhall be 

averred againſt a record, nor ſhall any plea, or even 
proof, be admitted. to the contrary. And if the exiſt - 
ence of a record be denied, it ſhall be tried by nothing 

but itſelf ; that is, upon bare inſpection whether there 

be any ſuch record or no; elſe there would be no end 
of diſputes. But, if there appear any miſtake of the 

clerk in making up ſuch record, the court will dire 
him to amend it. All courts of record are the king's. 
courts, in right of his crown and royal dignity, and 
theretore no other court hath anthority to tine or im- 

priſon ; ſo that the very erection of a new juriſdiction 
with power of fine or impriſonment makes it inſtantly 

a court of record. A court not of record is the court 
of a private man; whom the law will not intruſt with 

any diſcretionary power over the fortune or liberty of 
his fellow - ſubjeets. Such are the courts-baron incident 
to every manor, and other inferior juriſdictions: 

where the proceedings are not enrolled or recorded ; 

but as well their exiſtence as the truth of the mat- 

ters thercin contained ſhall, if diſputed, be tried and 

determine: by a jury. Theſe courts can hold no plea 

of matters cognizable by the common law, unleſs un- 

der the value of 40s. ; nor of any forcible injury what»- 
ſoever, not having any proceſs to arreſt the perſon of 
the defendant, 

In every court there muſt be at leaſt three conſti- 
tuent parts, the ator, reus, and judex e the actor, or 
plaintiff, who complains of an injury done; the eus, 
or defendant, who is called upon to make ſatisfaction 
for it; and the judex, or judicial power, which. is to 
examine the truth of the fact, to determine the law 
ariſing upon that fact, and, if any injury appears to 
bave been done, to aſcertain and by its officers to ap-- 
ply the remedy. It is alſo uſual in the ſuperior courts 
to have attorneys, and advocates or counſel, as aſſiſt 
ants. See ATTORNEY, and COUNSEL. 


CovrT-Baron, in Engliſh law, a court incident to Bic. 


every manor in the kingdom, to be holden by the 
ſteward within the ſid manor. This court - baron is 
of two natures : the one is a cuſtomary court, apper- 
taining entirely to the copybolders, in which their 
eſtates are transferred by ſurrender and admittance, . 
and other matters tranſacted relative to their tenures 
only. The other is a court of common law, and it is 


the court of the br, by which name the freehold- 


ers were ſometimes anciently called: for that it is held 
before the freeholders who owe ſuit and ſervice to the 
manor, the ſteward being rather the regiſtrar than the 


judge. Theſe courts, though in their nature diſtinct, 


are frequently confounded together. The court we 
are now conſidering, »/z. the freeholder's court, was 
compoſed of the lord's tenants, who were the pares of 
each other, and were bound by their feodal tenure 
to afliſt their lord in the diſpenſation of domeſtic juſ- 
tice, This was formerly held every three wo ; 
and its moſt important buſineſs is to determine, b 

writ of right, all controverſies relating to the right of 
lands within the manor. It may alſo hold plea of any. 


perſonal actions, of debt, treſpaſs on the caſe, or the 
like, 


petual memorial and Court. 
teſtimony : which rolls are called the records of hdbe 
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like, where the debt or damages do not amount to 
40s. Which is the ſame ſum, or three marks, that 
bounded the juriſdiction of the ancient Gothic courts 
in their loweſt inſtance, or ferding - couris, fo called be - 
cauſe four were inſtituted within every ſuperior di- 


ſtrit or hundred. But the proceedings on a writ of 


Tight may be removed into the county-court by a pre- 
cept from the ſheriff called a tot, „gui tollit atque 
eximit cauſam e curia baronum.” And the proceedings 
in all other actions may be removed into the ſuperior 
courts by the king's writs of pore, or accedas ad curi- 
am, according to the nature of the ſuit. After judg- 
ment given, a writ alſo of falſe judgment lies to the 
courts at Weſtminſter to rehear and review the cauſe, 
and not a writ of error ; for this is not a court of re- 
cord : and therefore, in ſome of theſe writs of remo- 
val, the firſt direQon given is to cauſe the plaint to be 
recorded, recordari facias loquelam. | 

Baron-Coukr, in Scots law. See Law, n* clviii. 
12, 13, 14. - 

CourT-Martial, a court appointed for the puniſhing 
offences in officers, ſoldiers, and ſailors, the powers of 
which are regulated by the mutiny- bill. 

COURTESY, or CUuRTEsY, of England; a certain 
tenure whereby a man marrying an heireſs ſeized of 
lands of fee-ſimple, or fee-tail general, or ſeized as 
heir of the tail ſpecial, and getteth a child by her that 
cometh alive into the world, though both it and his 


wife die forthwith ; yet, if ſhe were in poſſeſſion, he 
ſhall keep the land during his life, and is called tenant , 


per legem Angliæ, © or tenant by the courteſy of Eng- 
land ;”* becaule this privilege is not allowed in any coun- 
try except Scotland, where it is called curialitas Scotiæ. 

COURTESAN, a woman who proſtitutes herſelf 
for hire, eſpecially to people of ſuperior rank. Lais, 
the famous Theban courteſan, ſtands on record for re- 
quiring no leſs than 10,000 crowns for a ſingle night. 
Of all places in the world, Venice is that where cour- 
teſans abound the moſt. It is now 300 years ſince the 
ſenate, which had expelled them, was obliged to re- 
cal them; to provide for the ſecurity of women of 
honour, and to keep the nobles employed leſt they 
ſhould turn their heads to make innovations in the ſtate. 

COURTRAY, a town of the Auſtrian Netherlands, 
ſituated on the river Lys, about 23 miles ſouth-weſt 
of Ghent, and fourteen eaſt of Ypres. E. Long. 3. 10. 
N. Lat. 50. 48. 

COUSLY, a term of relation between the children 
of brothers and ſiſters, who in the firſt generation are 
called couſin-germans, in the ſecond generation ſe- 
cond-couſins, Cc. If ſprung from the relations of the 
father's ſide, they are denominated paternal couſins ; 
if on the mother's, maternal, 

Covs1x (John), a celebrated French painter, who 
excelled in painting on glaſs. His picture of the laſt 
judgment, in the veſtry of the Minims of the Wood of 
Vincennes, is much admired. He was alſo a good 
ſculptor. He wrote ſeveral works on geometry and 
perſpective ; and died after the year 168g. 

COUSU, in heraldry, ſignifies a piece of another 
colour or metal placed on the ordinary, as if it were 
fewed on, as the word imports. This is generally of 
colour upon colour, or meta] upon metal, contrary to 
the general rule of heraldry, 
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COVERT, in heraldry, denotes ſomething 5 : 


piece of hanging, or a pavillion falling over the top of 
a chief or other ordinary, ſo as not to hide, but on! 
to be a covering to it. | 7 

COW, in zoology. See Bos. 

Sea- Co w, in zoology. See Tricntcus, 

Co w-Iteh, or Couage, in botany. See Do flIichos 

Cow's-Lip, in botany. See PRIMVUIA. A 

COWARD, in heraldry, a term piven to a lion 
borne in an eſcutcheon with his tail doubled or turned 
in between his legs. 

COWEL (Dr John), a learned and eminent civi. 
lian, born about the year 1554. In 1607 he compi- 
led a Lau Dictionary, which gave great offence to Sir 
Edward Coke and the common lawyers ; ſo that they 
firſt accuſed him to 2 I. as aſſerting that the king's 
prerogative was in ſome cafes limited; and when they 
failed in that attempt, they complained of him to the 
houſe of commons, as a betrayer of the rights of the 
people, by aſſerting that the king was not bound by 
the laws: for which he was committed to cuſtody, 
and his book publicly burnt. He alſo publiſhed Inſti. 
tutiones Juris Anglicani, in the manner of Juſtinian's 
Inſtitutes : and died of the operation for the ſtone, in 
1611. 

COWES, a town and harbour on the north-eaſt 
coaſt of the Iſle of Wight, in Hampſhire, It has no 
market, but is the beſt place for trade in the whole 
iſland ; but as it lies low, the air is accounted unheal- 
thy. It is eight miles ſouth-eaſt of Portſmouth, W, 
Long. 1. 25. N. Lat. 50. 45. 

COWL, or Cour, a habit worn by the Bernar- 
dines and Benedictines, of which there are two kinds; 
one white, very large, worn in ceremonies ; the other 
black, worn on ordinary occaſions, in the ſtreets, Cc. 

Friar's CowL, in botany. See ARISARUM. 

COWLEY (Abraham), was born at London 1618. 
His father, who was a grocer, dying before he was 
born, his mother procured him to be admitted a king's 
ſcholar at Weſtminſter. His firſt inclination to poetry 
aroſe on his lighting on Spenſer's Fairy Queen, when he 
was but juſt able to read: and this inclination ſo far 
improved in him, that at 13 he began to write ſeye- 
ral poems; a collection of which was publiſhed in 
1613, when he was but 15. But one thing extremely 
remarkable in him was, that with ſo extraordinary a 
vatural genius, he had ſo bad a memory that his 
teachers could never bring him to retain even the 
common rules of grammar. So that had he not form- 
ed the moſt intimate acquaintance with the books 
themſelves from which theſe rules are drawn, he 
could never have been maſter of them. In 1636 he 
was elected a ſcholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and removed to that univerſity. Here he went thro 
all his exerciſes with a remarkable degree of reputa- 
tion; and at the ſame time muſt have purſued his po- 
etical turn with great eagerneſs, as it appears that 
the greateſt part of his poems were written before 
he left that univerſity. He had taken his degree of 
Maſter of Arts before 1643, when, in conſequence 
the turbulence of the times, he, among many others, 
was ejected from the college: whereupon, retiring 
to Oxford, he entered himſelf of St John's college; 


and that very year, under the denomination of fie 
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lar of Oxford, publiſhed a ſatire called The Puritan 


It is apparent, however, that he did 
not remain very long at Oxford : for his zeal to the 
royal cauſe engaging him in the ſervice of the king, 
who was very ſenſible of his abilities, and by whom 
he was frequently employed, he attended his majeſty 
in many of his journeys and expeditions, and gained 
not only that prince's efteem, but that of many other 
great perſonages, and in particular of lord Falkland, 
one of the principal ſecretaries of ſtate, 


During the heat of the civil war, he was ſettled in 


the earl of St Alban's family ; and when the queen- 
mother was obliged to retire into France, he accom- 
panied her thither, laboured ſtrenuoufly in the affairs 
of the royal family, undertook ſeveral very dangerous 
journeys on their account, and was the principal in- 
{trument in maintaining an epiſtolary correſpondence 
between the king and queen. 

In the year 1656 it was judged proper that Mr 
Cowley ſhould come over into England, and, under 
pretence of privacy and retirement, give notice of 
the ſituation of affairs in that kingdom to thoſe by 
whom he was employed. Soon after his arriyal, how- 
ever, he was ſeized, in the ſearch after another gen- 
tleman of conſiderable note in the king's party : but 
although it was through miſtake that he was taken, 
yet when the republicans found all their attempts of 
every kind to bring him over to their party proved 
ineffectual, he was committed to a ſevere confine- 
ment, and it was even with conſiderable difficulty that 
he obtained his liberty : when, venturing back to 
France, he remained there, in his former ſituation, till 
near the time of the king's return. | 

Soon after the reſtoration he became poſſeſſed of a 
very competent eſtate, through the favour of his prin- 
cipal friends the duke of Buckingham and the earl of 
St Albans; and being now upwards of 40 years of 
age, he took up a reſolution to paſs the remainder of 
a life which had been a ſcene of tempeſt and tumult, 
in that ſituation which had ever been the object of his 
wiſhes, a ſtudious retirement. His eagerneſs to get 
out of the buſtle of a court and city made him leſs 
careful than he might have been in the choice of a 
healthful habitation in the country ; by which means 
he found his ſolitude from the very beginning ſuit 
leſs with the conſtitution of his body than with his 
mind. His firſt rural reſidence was at Barn Elms, a 
place, which lying low, and being near a large river, 
was ſubject to a variety of breezes from land and 
water, and liable in the winter-time to great inconve- 
nience from the dampneſs of the foil. The conſe- 
quence of this Mr Cowley too ſoon experienced, by 
being ſeized with a dangerous and lingering fever. 
On his recovery from this, he removed to Chertſey, 
a ſituation. not much more healthy, where he had not 
been long before he was ſeized with another conſu- 
ming diſeaſe, Having languiſhed under this for ſome 
months, he at length got the better of it, and ſeemed 
pretty well recovered from the bad ſymptoms ; when 
one day in the heat of ſummer 1667, ſtaying too long 
m the fields to give ſome directions to his labourers, 
he caught a moſt violent cold, which was attended, 
with a defluxion and ſtoppage in his breaſt ; and for 
want of timely care, by treating it as a common cold, 
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and refuſing advice till it was paſt remedy, he depart- 


ed this life on the 28 r of July in that year, being the 


49*Þ of his age; and, on the 34 of Auguſt following, 
he was interred in Weſtminſter-abbey, near the aſhes 
of Chaucer and his beloved Spencer. He was a man 
of a very amiable character, as well as an admirable 
genius. King Charles II. on the news of his death, 
declared © that Mr Cowley had not left a better man 
behind him in England.” A monument was erected 
to his memory by George Villiers duke of Buking- 
ham in 1675. 

COX (Richard), a learned prelate, and principal 
pillar of the Reformation, was born at Whaddon in 
Buckingham-ſhire, of low parentage, in the year 1499- 
From Eaton ſchool he obtained a {cholarſhip in King's- 
college in Cambridge, of which he became a fellow in 
1519: he was thence invited to Oxford by cardinal 
Woolley, and was there made one of the junior canons 
of Cardinal College. In 1525 he was incorporated 
Batchelor ; and the following year took the degree of 
Maſter of Arts in the ſame univerſity. In this ſitua- 
tion he became remarkable for his learning and poe- 
tical abilities; but his attachment to the opinions of 
Luther rendered hinr hateful to his ſuperiors, who 
ſtripped him of his preferment, and threw him into 
priſon, on a ſuſpicion of hereſy. Being, however, 


ſoon releaſed, he was choſen maſter of Eaton ſchool, 
In 1537, 


which flouriſhed remarkably under his care. 
he commenced Doctor of Divinity at Cambridge ; in 
I540, was made archdeacon of Ely; and the follow- 
ing year prebendary of that cathedral, on its being 
new founded by king Henry VIII. In 1546, he was 
made dean of Chriſt-church, Oxford. By the recom- 
mendation of archbiſhop Cranmer and biſhop Good- 
rich, to the latter of whom he had been chaplain, he 
not only obtained the above preterments, but was cho- 
ſen preceptor to prince Edward; on whoſe aceceſſion 
to the throne he became a favourite at court, was 
ſworn of the privy council, and made king's almoner. 
In 1547, he was elected chancellor of Oxford; in 
1548, canon of Windſor ; and the next year, dean of 
Weſtminſter. About this time he was appointed one 
of the commiſſioners to viſit the univerſity of Oxford ; 
in which office his zeal for reformation was ſo exceſ- 


Cox. 


— 


five, that he deſtroyed a number of curious and valu- 


able books, for no better reaſon than becauſe they 
were written by Roman Catholics, On the acceſſion 
of queen Mary he was ſtripped of all his preferments,. 
and committed to the Marſhalſea. He was, however, 
ſoon releaſed, and immediatcly left the kingdom.. Ha-- 
ving reſided ſome time at Straſburg with his intimate: 
friend Pater Martyr, on the death of queen: Mary he 

returned to England, and, with other divines, was ap- 
pointed to revits the liturgy. He often preached be- 
fore the queen; and, in 1559, was preferred to the 
ſee of Ely, which he continued to enjoy upwards of 
21 years. He was, however, no favourite with the 
queen: the reaſon: aſſigned for which was, his zea- 

lous oppoſition to her retaining the crucifix. and wax-- 
candles on the altar of the royal chapel ; alſo his ſtre- 

nuous defence of the marriage of the clergy, which 
her majeſty always diſapproved... He died on the 224 
of July 1581, aged 81. He was a man of conſider- 


able learning, a zealous and rigid bulwark of the church 
of 
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Coxwold of England, and an implicable enemy both to Papiſts 


Crab. 
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king, and was ennobled on account of his merit. 


and Puritans, In a letter to archbiſhop Parker he ad- 
viſes him to proceed vigorouſly in reclaiming or u- 
niſhing the Puritans, and not tv be diſcouraged at the 
frown of thoſe court-favourites who protected them ; 
aſſuring him that he might expect the bleſſing of God 
on his picus labours to free the church from their dan- 
gerous attempts, and to eſtabliſh uniformity.—This 
zealous reformer we find had not totally ſight of 
the popiſh text, compel them to come in: but a ſtronger 
proof of his implacability and ſelf- importance appears 
m his letter to the lord treaſurer Burleigh, in which 
he warmly expoſtulates with rhe council for interpo- 
ſing in behalf of the Puritans, or meddling in affairs of 
the church, admoniſhing them ro keep their own 
ſphere. Such language from a biſhop would make a 
modern privy council ſtare. His works are, 1. TWO 
Latin Orations on the Diſpute between Dr Treſham 
and Peter Martyr, Lond. 1549, 4. 2. Liturgy of 
the Church of England; in compiling, and after- 
wards corredting which, he was principally concerned. 
3- The Lord's Prayer in verſe, commonly printed at 
the end of David's Pſalms by Sternhold and Hopkins. 
4. Tranſlation of the four Goſpels, the Acts of the 
Apoſtles, and the Epiſtle to the Romans, in the new 
tranſlation of the Bible in the reign of queen Eliza- 
beth. 5. Reſolutions of ſome Queſtions concernin 
the Sacrament, in the Collection of Records at the en 
of Burnet's Hiſtory of the Reformation. 6. Several 
Letters to the Queen and others, publiſhed'in Strype's 
Annals of the Reformation. He is alſo faid to have 
been concerned in the declaration concerning the di- 
vine inſtitution of biſhops, and to have aſſiſted Lilye 
in his Grammar. 

COXWOLD, a town in the North-riding of York- 
ſhire, 14 miles north of York. W. Long. T. 10. N. 
Lat. 54. 16. 

COYPEL (Anthony), an excellent French painter, 
born at Paris in 1661. Noel Coypel, his father, be- 
ing choſen by M. Colbert to be director of the acade- 
my at Rome, he took his ſon with him into Italy, 
where Anthony Coypel formed himſelf on the works 
of the greateſt maſters, and on his return to France 
was made firſt painter to the duke of Orleans. That 
prince employed him in painting the grand gallery of 
the royal palace, and allowed him a penſion. In 1714, 
he was director of the Academy of Painting and Sculp- 
ture. Ia 1715, he was made firſt painter to the French 

He 
died in 1722. M. Coypel, his fon, alfo excelled in the 
ſame art. 

COZENING ; tricking, or defrauding.— In law, it 
denotes an offence where any thing is done deceitfully, 
whether belonging to contracts or not, which cannot 
be properly termed by any ſpecial name. 

COZUMEL, an ifland near the weſtern coaſt of 
Jucatan, where Cortez landed and refreſhed his troops, 
before entering upon the conqueſt of Mexico: W. 
v_ 89. o. and N. Lat. 13. o. 

RAB, in zoology. See CANCER. 

Cras's Claws, in the materia medica, are the tips 
of the claws of the common crab broken off at the 
verge of the black part, ſo much of the extremity of 
me claws only being allowed to be uſed in medicine 
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as is tinged with this colour. The blackneſs 


ho 
ever, is only ſuperficial ; they are of a greyiſh vie 


ithin, and when levigated furniſh a tolerable white 
powder, 


CTCrab's claus are of the number of the' alkaline abs 


ſorbents, but they are ſuperior to the generality of 
them in ſome degree, as they are found on a chemicat 
analyſis to contain a volatile urinous ſalt. 

Cxap's Eyes, in pharmacy, are a ſtrong concretion 
in the head of the cray-fiſh. They are rounded on 
one fide, and deprefled and ſinuated on the other, con- 
ſiderably heavy, moderately hard, and without ſmell, 
We have them from Holland, Muſcovy, Poland, Den- 
mark, Sweden, and many other places. 

Crab's eyes are much uſed both in the ſhop- medi- 

cines and extemporaneous prefcriptions, being ac- 
counted not only abſorbent and drying, but allo diſ- 
cuſſive and diuretic. 
Caas, a fort of wooden pillar, whoſe lower end, 
being let down through a ſhip's decks, reſts upon a 
ſocket like the capſtern; and having in its upper end 
three or four holes, at different heights, through the 
middle of it, one above another, into which long bars 
are thruſt, whoſe length is nearly equal to the breadth 
of the deck. Ir is employed to wind in the cable, or 
to purchaſe any other weighty matfer which requires 
a great mechanical power, This differs from a cap- 
ſtern, as not being furniſhed with a dram- head, and 
by having the bars to go entirely through it, reaching 
from one fide of the deck to- the other ; whereas thoſe 
of the capſtern, which are {uperior in number, reach 
only about eight inches or a foot into the drum-head, 
according to the ſize thereof. This machine is repre- 
ſented in Plate LXVA. n? 4. See alſo Cxpsrt tr. 

Cras-Yaws, a name in Jamaica for a kind of ulcer 
on the ſoles of the feet, with hard callous lips, ſo hard 
that it is difficult to cut them. The ungt. cœrol. fort. 
is their cure. 

CRACKER, or Se a-PAEASANT, in ornitholoyy, the 
Engliſh name of the anas acuta. See Anas. 

RACKS, in timber. Sce CLEyT. 

CRACKOW, a city of Poland, fituated in a pala- 
tinate of the ſame name, and by ſome accounted the 
capital of the whole kingdom. It ſtands at the conflux 
of the rivers Viſtula and Redawa, in E. Long. 20. 16. 
N. Lat. 50. 8. It is very populous, and the largeſt 
and beſt built town in Poland. The inhabitants had 
the liberty of purchaſing eſtates, and a voice in chooſ- 
ing the king, while Poland ſubſiſted as an independent 
ſtare, But the city is now much declined from what 
it was formerly, and its trade is become inconſidera- 
ble; yet it is full of gentry, and a wealthy clergy- 
The number of the rcligious houſes in the town and 
ſuburbs is very great. flere is a caſtle of ſuch an im- 
menſe ſize as to reſemble a town in its appearance. 
It contains the palace, the cathedral, and ſome other 
churches and houſes; and is defended by walls, towers, 
and baſtions. This was alſo the place of the king? 
coronation and burial, and in the cathedral were kept 
the regalia. The biſhop of Cracow is the firſt in the 
kingdom, duke of Saveria, and very often a cardinal. 
His revenues are larger than thoſe of his metropolitan 
the archbiſhop of Getna, and are computed to amount 
to 40,000 dollars per annum. The cathedral is 3 
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cated to St Staniflaus, who was formerly biſhop of this 
fee ; and was murdered by Boleſlaus II. at the altar, 
becauſe he took the liberty to adrhoniſh and reprove 


— him; for which reaſon the king and nobles walked in 


-oceſſion to his ſhrine the day before the coronation, 
with a view to explate the crime, and often made 
very coſtly offerings. Maſſes are ſaid in this church 
day and night without intermiſſion, = that 

CRADLE, a well known machine in which infants 


rocked to ſleep. | | 
* denotes alſo that part of the ſtock of a croſs-bow 
| 


ere the bullet is put. | 
* in et a caſe in which a broken leg 
is laid after being ſet. 1 Ut 1 | 

CRx4aDLE, among ſhipwrights, a frame placed under 
the bottom of a ſhip, in order to conduct her ſmoothly 
and ſteadily into the water when me is going to be 
launched; at which time it ſupports her weight while 
ſhe ſlides down the deſcent or ſloping paſſage called 
the ways, which are for this purpole daubed with ſoap 
and tallow, : | , 11447 F 

CRAFT, a general name for all forts of veſſels em- 
ployed to load or diſcharge merchant ſhips, or to carry 
alongſide or return the itores of men of war. Such 


are lighters, hoys, barges, prames, Cc. See. thoſe 


articles. | 
CRAKE, or CORN-CRAKE. See RALLUS. | 
CRAIL, or CaRELL, a parliament town of Scotland, 
fituated on the ſea -· coaſt of the county of | Fife, about 
ſeven miles ſouth-eaſt of St Andrews. W. Long. 2. 20. 
and N. Lat. 56. 17. 1 1 16: $63: \ 
CRAMBE, SEA-CABRAGE, SEA-BEACH KALE, or 


SEA-COLEWORT ; a genus of the filiquoſa order, be- 


longing to the tetradynamia claſs of plants. There 


are three ſpecies, all of them herbaceous eſculents with 
perennial roots, producing annually large leaves re- 
ſembling thoſe of cabbage ſpreading on the ground, 
with ſtrong flowerſtalks and yellowiſh flowers. Only 
one of the ſpecies is a native of Britain: it grows wild 
on the ſhores of many of the maritime counties of Eng- 
land, but is cultivated in many gardens as a choice 
eſculent ; and the young robuſt ſhoots of its leaves and 
flower-ſtalks, as they iſſue forth from the earth after 
the manner of aſparagus ſhoots, are'then in the great- 
eſt perfection for uſe. At this period they appear 
white as if blanched, and when boiled cat exceeding 
ſweet and tender. Its principal ſeaſon for uſe is in 
April and May. This plant may alſo be employed in 
the pleaſure-ground as a flowering perennial, for the 
[talks divide into fine branchy heads of flowers. It is 
propagated by ſeeds ſown in any common light earth 
in autumn or ſpring, where rhe plants are to remain, 
which, when two years old, will produce ſhoots fit for 
"We, will multiply exceedingly by the roots, and con- 
tune for many years. 

CRAMP, in medicine, a convulſive contraction 
o any muſcular part of the body. It is common- 
removed by {tretching, and rubbing the part af- 
ſected. 

CRamp-Fiſh, or Torpedo. See RAJa. 


Ceaur- ron, or Cramps, a piece of iron bent at 
Vol. III. 


CR A 


each end, which ſerves to faſten together picces of E 


wood, ſtones, or other things. 
CRAMPONEE, in heraldry, an epithet given to a 
croſs which has at each end a cramp. or ſquare piece 


coming from it; that from the arm in chief towards 


the {miſter angle, that from the arm on that ſide downs 
wards, that from the arm in baſe towards the dexter 
fide, and that from the dexter arm upwards. | 
CRANAGE, the liberty of uſing a crane at a wharf, 
and alſo the money paid for drawing, up wares out of 
a e with a crane, | | 
CRANE; in ornithology. See APE. 5 
- CRANE, in mechanigs, a machine uſed in building 
commerce 2 large ſtones and other weights, 
See MECnanics, n9 65. 231-28 W 
- CRANE's Bull, in botany. See GERANTUu. 
CRant-F/y, in zoology, a ſpecies of TIT VIA. 
CRANGANOR, a Dutch factory on the Malabar 
coaſt in the Eaſt Indies, ſcated in E. Long. 75. 5. N. 
Lat. 10. ©. See COCHIN. 1 iir! N 
CRANIOLARIA, in botany, a genus of the angio- 
ſpermia order, belonging to the didynamia claſs of 
plants. There are two ſpecies, both natives of hot 
climates, and nether of them poſſeſſed of any remark- 
able property. - , | 
_ CRANIUM. See ANxATOMux, n? 10. 
CRANMER (Thomas), a celebrated archbiſhop, re- 
former, and martyr, was the fon of Thomas Cran- 
mer, Eſq; of Aſlacton in Nattinghamſhire, where our 
author was born in 1489. At the age of 14, he was 
admitted a ſtudent of Jeſus' college, Cambridge, of 
which he afterwards became fellow; but, marryin 
the relation of an inn-keeper's wife, he loft his fellow - 
ſhip, and quitted the college. On the death of his 
wife, he was re- admitted fellow of Jeſus' college. In 
1523, he took the degree of doctor of divinity, and 
was made theological lefturer and examiner. The 
plague being at Cambridye, he retired to the houſe of 
a relation at Waltham abbey, where, meeting with 
Fox the king's almoner, and Gardiner the ſecretary, 
he gave his opinion * concerning king Henry's mar- 
riage with Catharine, ſo much to the ſatisfaction of 
his majeſty, that he ſent for him to court, made him 
one of his chaplains, and ordered him to write in vin- 
dication of the divorce in agitation. This book ha- 
ving quieted the tender conſcience of the king, he 
was deſirous that all Europe ſhould be convinced ot 
the illegality of his marriage with queen Catharine ; 
and for that purpoſe ſent Cranmer to France, Italy, 
and Germany, to diſpute the matter with the divines 
of thoſe countries. At Nuremberg he married a ſe- 
cond wife. * returned to England, in March 
1533, he was conſecrated archbiſhop of Canterbury; 
in May following he pronounced the ſentence of di- 
vorce between the king and queen, and ſoon after 
married the amorous monarch to Ann Boleyn. Being 


Cranmer. 


now at the head of the church, he exerted himſelf in 


the buſineſs of the reformation. The bible was tranſ— 
lated into Engliſh, and monaſteries diſſolved principal- 
ly by his means. In 1536 the royal conſcience again 
required the aſſiſtance of = archbiſhop ; in this year 

13 he 


This opinion was, that inſtead of diſputing about the validity of the king's marriage with Catharine, they ſhould reduce the 
meter to this ſimple queſtion, „Whether a man may marry his brother's wife or no?” When the king was told of it, he ſaid, 


This fellow has got the right ſow by the ear.“ 
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Cranny he divorced the king from Ann Boleyn; but, ſoon af- 


i 
Craſſula. 


ter, retuling his content in parliament to the appro- 
priation ot the diſſolved monaſteries to the ſole ule of 
the crown, he tell into diſgrace, and retired from the 


buſineſs of the ſtate, Nevertheleſs the king continued 


to protect him from bis enemies; and at his death ap- 
pointed him one of the executors of his will, and one 
of the regents of the kingdom. In 1546 he crowned 
young Edward, during whole ſhort reign he promoted 
the reformation to the utmoit of his power ; and was 
particularly inſtrumental in compoling, correcting and 
eſtabliſſing the liturgy by act of parliament. He had 
alſo a ſhare in compiling the thirty · nine articles of re- 


ligion. On the acceſſion of queen Mary, the poor 


archbiſhop was accuſed of blaſphemy, perjury, incon- 
tinency, and hereſy. He defended himſelf with ſome 
reſolution ; but being degraded and moſt ignomini- 
ouſly treated, he was at laſt flattered and terrified into 
an inſincere recantation, and renunciation of the pro- 
teſtant faith. But this triumph was not ſufficient to 
gratify the pious vengeance of the Romiſh Mary *. 


Cranmer was condemned to the flames, and died a 


Proteſtant. He ſuffered at Oxford in the year. 556, 
in the 67tb year of his age. As to his character, he 
was doubtleſs a man of learning, an indefatigable and 
ſincere promoter of the retormation ; nevertheleſs he 
wanted moderation and reſolution, He wrote a great 
number of books: many of them he publiſhed: him- 
ſelf ; and many of them {till remain in MSS. viz. two 
folio volumes in the king's library, ſeveral letters in 
the Cotton collection, &c. | 

CRANNY, in glaſs-making, an iron inſtrument 
wherewith the necks of glaſſes are formed. 

CRANTOR, a Greek philoſopher and poet, was 
born at Solos in Cilicia, He left his native country 
where he was admired ; went to Athens, and there 
ſtudied with Polemon under Xenocrates. He was 
conſidered as one of the chief ſupporters of the Pla- 
tonic ſect; and was the firſt who wrote commentaries 
upon Plato's works. He flouriſhed 270 years before 
Chriſt. 

CRAPE, in commerce, a kind of ſtuff, made in the 
manner of gauze, with raw ſilk, gummed and twiſted 
on the mill. 

CRAPULA, among phyſicians. See SURFEIT. 

CRASIS, from xpayruus tO «© mix ;** the temper of 
the blood peculiar ro every conſtitution. | 

CRASSAMENTUM, in phytic, the thick red or 
fibrous part of the blood; otherwiſe called cruor, in 
contradiſtinction to the ſerum or aqueous part. 

CRASSULA, LESSER ORPINE, Or LIVE-EVER; a 
genus of the pentagynia order, belonging to the pen- 
tandria claſs of plants. Their are 17 ſpecies, all of 
them natives of warm climates. Several of them are 
cultivated in this country, but require the aſſiſtance of 
artificial heat for their preſervation. They riſe from 
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one foot to ſix or ei ht in height, and are ornament 
with oblong, thick, ſucculent leaves, and tunnel-ſhaped 
pentapetalous flowers of a ſcarlet, white, or preeniſh 
colour. They are propagated by off. ſets or cuttings; 
and muſt be ported in light, ſandy compoſt, retained 
in a ſunny part of the green-houſe all winter, and ver 
ſparingly watered, In ſummer they may be placed 
in the full air in a ſheltered place, and in dry weather, 
watered twice a-week. 

CRASSUS (Marcus), a Roman conſul, enriched 
himſelf by trading in ſlaves: he was ſo wealthy, that 
he treated all Rome, and gave. each citizen a ſtock of 
corn tor three months. In the year of the city 668, 
he retired, from the tyranny of Cinna and Marius, to 
Spain, where Vibicus his friend hid him in a cave for 
eight months. From thence he went to Africa, where 
Sylla employed him; and he ſhewed extraordinary 
courage againſt the ſlaves under Spartacus, whom he 
defeated, and put thoſe that fled to death. He was 
afterwards prætor, conſul, and triumvir with Cæſar 
and Pompey, Joining Pompey, he entered Syria, 
plundered the temple of Jeruſalem, and carried im- 
menſe riches out of Judea, He at length marched 
againſt the Parthians ; but his army, which was com- 
poſed of about 100,000. men, was defeated, and him- 
ſelf killed, near Sinnaca, a city of Meſopotamia, in the 
fifty-third year before the Chriſtian era, It is ſaid 
that his head being carried to Orodes king of the Par- 
thians, that prince cauſed melted gold to be poured in- 


to his mouth, ſaying, that“ he ſhould be conſumed 


by the ſame metal, the inſatiable defire of which had 
made him commit ſo many crimes.” 

CRATAGUS, wiLD-SERVICE TREE, HAWTHORN, 
c. a genus of the digynia order, belonging to the 
icolandria claſs of plants. There are nine ſpecies ; 
all of the tree and ſhrub kind, hardy and deciduous; 
valuable for economical and ornamental purpoſes in 
gardening. They riſe from 5 to 50 feet in height, 
adorned with {imple leaves, in ſome divided, in others 
entire. Their flowers are of a white colour, pen- 
tapetalous, and appear in May and June, ſucceeded by 
bunches of red berries in autumn. They are raiſed 
abundantly from ſeeds in the full ground; and to con- 
tinue the varieties, of which there are a great number 
diſtinct, they may be budded or grafted upon ſtocks of 
the common hawthorn ; for all the ſorts will readily 
take upon that ſtock or upon one another. The hau, 
or berries of the hawthorn, never fail to ripen abun- 
dantly ; and may eaſily be collected from the hedges 
and incloſures of fields in September and October; 
but all the ſorts may be had cheap enough from the 
nurſery-men ; and the beſt time to ſow them is ſoon 
aſter they are ripe ; that is, in October or November, 
or very early in the ſpring, in beds of light earth, 
either broad-caſt or in drills, and cover them an inch, 
or half an inch deep. But, as moſt of theſe ſecds 

frequently 


® There can be no doubt that her pious majeſty was, from the firft, determined to bring Cranmer to the ſtake; and her reaſon i 
obvious If his being a Proteſtant had been his only crime, his recantation would have been ſufficient, But ſhe remembere 
him as the inſtrument of her mother's divorce, and this ſhe could never forgive. For this crime even his death was an . 
ent atonement. She determined firſt to make him renounce his religion, by flattering him with the aſſurance of pardon 3 
which diabolical policy ſhe intended at once to humble the prelate, and triumph over the proteſtant cauſe. As to Cranmer's _ 
duct on this occaſion, ſome think he acted like a wiſe man. When the queſtion was, recant or burn, he prudently choſe the for 
mer; but when he found that he bad been infamouſly deceived, and that his fate was inevitable, he repented of what he had * 
ard heroically thruſt into the fire the hand which had ſigned his recantation. If bis zeal had not overpoiſed his prudence, 


would have left the kingdom when Mary came to the crown, 


ed Craſſoʒ 
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Cratches 


; ry them in a heap in a trench. This 1s to 
— — dry-lving land, and they will be all the 
while preparing for vegetation. If buried in Octo- 
ber, November, or December, they may be ſuffered 
to remain in the ground for a whole year. If they 
are then ſowed as above directed, they will all moſt- 
ly come up the ſpring after; though it is obſerved, 
that thoſe ſowed at once in the beds an inch or two 
deep, generally come up freely the ſecond ſpring after 
ſowing, and moſt commonly ſhoot ſtronger and more 
regular than when the other method is followed. 

CRATCHES, in the menage, a ſwelling on the pa- 
ſtern, under the fetlock, and ſometimes under the 
hoof ; for which reaſon it is diſtinguiſhed into the ſi- 
new cratches, which affect the ſinew, and thoſe upon 
the cronet, called quitter-bones, 
CRATER, in aſtronomy, the name 
tion. See ASTRONOMY, ne 206. | 
C&ATER is alſo uſed to ſignify the mouth or open- 
ing of a volcano or burning mountain, from whence 
the fire is diſcharged. See VOLCANO. 

CRATES, of Thebes, a famous philoſopher, was 
the diſciple of Diogenes the Cynic. It is ſaid that he 
threw all his money into the ſea, that he might the 
more freely apply himſelf to the ſtudy of philoſophy. 
Others aſſert that he placed it in another perſon's 
hands, with orders to give it to his children if they 
ſhould happen to be fools : For, (ſaid Crates), if they 
ſhould be philoſophers, they will have no need of it : 
in which caſe it was to be given to the people. He 
flouriſhed about 328 years before Chriſt. 

He ought not to be confounded with Crates, a fa- 
mous academic philoſopher, the diſciple and friend of 
Polemon. This laſt Crates had Arceſilaus and other 
celebrated philoſophers for his diſciples ; and flouriſh- 
ed about 300 years before Chriſt. | 
CRATEVA, the GARLIC PEAR ; a genus of the 
monogynia order, belonging to the polyandria claſs of 
plants. There are two ſpecies, both of them natives 
of ſeveral parts of India. They are both of the tree 
kind; and are chiefly diſtinguiſhed by their fruit. 
The tapia, or garlic pear, has a ſmooth round fruit 
about the ſize of an orange, with a hard brown ſhell 
or cover, which incloſes a meally pulp, filled with 
kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. It hath a ſtrong ſmell of garlic, 
and communicates the ſame to ſuch animals as feed 
upon it. The tender buds from the young branches 
being bruiſed and applied to the naked ſkin, will bli- 
ſter as effectually as cantharides. It riſes to the . 7 
of about 30 feet. The other grows to the ſize of a 
very large tree, with trifoliate leaves, ſawed on the 
edges. The flowers have the ſmell of roſes, and are 
ſucceeded by an oblong fruit of the ſize of an apple, 
covered with a very hard bony ſhell, and containing a 
'oft fleſhy pulp, having the taſte of quinces. From 
de flowers of this plant is obtained by diſtillation a 


of a conſtella- 


PII, or CRayoNs, are compoſitions of co- 
lours, which are reduced to the texture of chalk, 
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frequently remain in the ground till the ſecond ſpring, 
it is therefore cuſtomary with many, previous to ſow. 


Water highly odoriferous and cordial. 
part of the fruit is prepared into various kinds of mar- 


feathers; and it has no ſpur. 
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malades, which are exceedingly agreeable to the taſte, 
and are much uſed by the grandees in thoſe countries 
where the trees are native; they are allo reckoned 
ſerviceable in dyſenteries. Both ſpecies may be pro- 
pagated in this country by ſeeds. Theſe are to be 
lown upon a hot-bed in the ſpring; and when the 
plants come up, they are to be treated in the manner 
directed for the AN N ONA. 

CRATINUS, an ancient comic poet, of whom we 
tould ſcarcely have known any thing, had not Quin- 
tilian, Horace, and Perſius, mentioned him, Eupolis, 
and Ariſtophanes, as the great maſters of what we 
call the ancient comedy. It is gathered that he died 
in the 87th Olympiad. Suidas tells us that he wrote 
21 plays, and that he was ſplendid and bright in his 
characters. 

CRATIPPUS, a celebrated peripatetic philoſopher, 
was a native of Mitylene, where he taught philoſo- 
phy ; but at length went to Athens, where Brutus and 
the ſon of Cicero, were his diſciples. Pompey went 
to ſee him after the battle of Pharſalia, and propoſed 
to him his difficulties in relation to the belief of a pro- 
vidence ; when Cratippus comforted him, and by for- 
cible arguments anſwered his objections. 

CRATO, a ſmall town of Portugal, in the province 
of Alentejo, with a rich priory. It is the chief com- 
mandery which the knights of Malta have in Portu- 
gal. W. Long. 8. 12. N. Lat. 38. 50. 

CRAVAN, a town of France, in Burgundy, re- 
markable for its good wine, and for a battle fought 
there between the Engliſh and French. It is ſeated 
near the confluence of the rivers Cure and Yonne. 
E. Long. 3. 30. N. Lat. 47. 42. 

CRAVEN, or CRAvENT, a word of reproach, uſed 
in trials by battel. See BaTTEL. 

CRAX, in ornithology, a genus of birds, belonging 
to the order of gallinæ. The baſe of the beak of each 
mandible is covered with wax; and the feathers of 
the head are curled, There are five ſpecies, viz. 
1. The alecator, or Indian hen of Sloane, is about the 
ſize of a common hen. It is black, with a white belly. 
A yellow wax covers about one half of each man- 
dible ; the tongue is entire; the temples are bare and 
black ; the tail is roundiſh, and conſiſts of 14 prime 
It is found in the warm 
parts of America, 2. The rubra, or Peruvian hen, is 
red, with a bluiſh head : it is a native of Peru. 3. The 
mitu, or Braſilian pheaſant, is black, with a du 
belly, and red wax : it is a native of Guinea and Bra- 
Zil. 4. The globicera, has a yellow protuberance be- 
tween the noſtrils, and is of a bluiſh-black colour : it 
is likewiſe a native of Brazil. 5. The pauxi, or Me- 
xican pheaſant of Briſſonius, is of a bluiſh colour, with 
blue wax, and the tip of the tail and belly white : ir 
is a native of Mexico. 

CRAY-r1$H, or CRAW-Fiſß. See CANCER. 
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and uſed dry in the form and manner of pencils, for 
painting on paper, 
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CRAY O N-ePAINTING. * 


Whether the painter works with oil- colours, water- 
colours, or crayons, the grand object of his purſuit is 
ſtill the ſame : a juſt imitation of nature. But each 
{ſpecies has its peculiar rules and methods. —Painting 
with crayons requires in many reſpects a treatment 
different from painting in oil-colours ; becauſe all co- 
lours uſed dry are, in their nature, of a much warmer 


complexion than when wet with oils, C. For this rea- 


fon, in order to produce a rich picture, a much greater 
portion of what painters term cooling teints muſt be 
applied in crayon-paintmg, than would be judicious 
to uſe in oils. Without any danger of a miſtake, it 
is to be ſuppoſed, the not being acquainted with this 


' obſervation is one great cauſe why ſo many oil-painters 


have no better ſucceſs when they attempt erayon- 
painting. On the contrary, crayon- painters being ſo 
much uled to thoſe teints, which are of a cold nature 
when uſed wet, are apt to introduce them too much 
when they paint with oils, which is ſeldom productive 
of a good effect. 

We ſhall now endeavour to give the ſtudent ſome 
directions towards the attainment of excellence in 
this art, 


Sec. I. Of the Application of the Crayons, with ſome 
previous Diſpoſutions. 

Tu ſtudent muſt provide himſelf with ſome ſtrong 
blue paper, the thicker the better, if the grain is not 
too courſe and knotty, though it is almoſt impoſſible 
to get any entirely free from knots. The knots ſhould 
be leyelled with a penknife or razor, otherwiſe they 
will prove exceedingly troubleſome. After this is 
done, the paper muſt be paſted very ſmooth on a linen 
cloth, previouſly ſtrained on a deal frame, the ſize ac- 
cording to the artiſt's pleaſure: on this the picture is 
to be executed; but it is moſt eligible not to paſte the 
paper on till the whole ſubject is firſt dead-coloured, 
The method of doing this is very eafy, by laying the 
paper with the dead-colonr on its face, upon a fmooth 
board or table, when, by means of a bruſh, the back- 
ſide ef the paper muſt be covered with paſte ; the 
frame, with the ſtrained cloth, muſt then be laid on 
the paſted ſide of the paper, after which turn the 
painted fide uppermoſt, and lay a piece of clean paper 
upon it, to prevent ſmearing it; this being done, it 
may be ſtroked gently over with the hand; by which 
means all the air between the cloth and the paper will 
be forced out. | 

When the paſte is perfectly dry, the ſtudent may 
proceed with the painting. The advantages ariſing 
trom paſting the paper on the frame according to this 
method, after the picture is begun, are very great, as 
the crayons will adhere much better than any other 
way, which will enable the ſtudent to finiſh the pic- 
ture with a firmer body of colour, and greater Juſtre. 

When painters want to make a very correct eopy 
of a picture, they generally make uſe of tiffany or 
black gauze, ſtrained right on a frame, which they lay 
flat on the ſubject to be imitated, and with a piece of 
ſketching chalk, trace all the out- lines on the tiffany. 
They then lay the canvas to be painted on, flat upon 


the floor, placing the tiffany with the chalked lines, 


upon it, and with an handkerchief bruſh the whole o- 
ver; this preſents the exact ow:-lines of the picture 


on the canvas. The crayon-painter may ali. 
ule of this method, when tlie ſubject of his 3 
is in oils; bin in copying « crayon- picture, he 2 


have recourſe to the fullo ing method, on account of 


the N | 
Ihe picture being placed upon the eaſel, let the out- 

lines be drawn on the glaſs with a ſmall cameb's hair 
pencil dipped in lake, ground thin with oils, which 
maſt be done with great exacinels, After this is ac. 
compliſned, take a ſheet of paper of the {fwne ſize and 
place it on the plats, ſtroking over all the lines wit}, 
the hand, by which means the colour will adhere 10 
the paper, which muſt be pierced with pm-holespretty 
cloſe to each other, The paper! mended to be uſed 
for the painting muſt next be laid upon a table, and 
the pierced paper placed upon it; then with ſome 
fine-pounded charcoal, tied up in a piece of lawn, rub 
over the pierced lines, which will give an exact om- 
line ; but great bre muſt be taken not to bruſh this 
off till the whole is drawn over with tketching chalk 
which is a compoſition made of whiting and tobacco- 
pipe clay, rolled like the crayons, and pointed at cach 
end, | 

When a ſtudent paints immediately from the life, it 
will be moſt prudent to make a correct drawing of 
the outlines on another paper, the ſize of the picture 
he is going to paint, which he may trace by the pre- 
—_— method, becauſe erroneous ſtrukes of tbe 
ſketching chalk (which are not to be avoided without 
great expertneſs) will prevent the crayons from ad- 
hering to the paper, owing to a certain greaſy quality 
in the compoſition. | 

The ſtudent will find the fitting poſture, with the 
box of crayons in his lap, the moſt convenient method 


for him to paint. The part of the pisture he is im- 


mediately painting ſhould be rather below his face; 
for, F it is placed too high, the! arm will be fatigued, 
Let the windows of the room where he paints be dar- 
kened, at leaft to the height of ſix feet from the 
ground; and the fubje& to be painted ſhould be fitua- 
ted in ſuch a manner, that the light may fall with e- 
very advantage on the face, avoiding tuo much fha- 
dow, which ſeldom has a good effect in portrait paint- 
ing, eſpecially if the face he paints from has any de- 
gree of delicacy. 41 10 100 bal 
| Before he begins to paint, let bim be attentive to 
his ſubjeR, and appropriate the action or attitude pro- 
per to the age of the ſubject : if a child, let it be 
childifh ; if a young lady, exprefs more vivacity than 
in the majeſtic beauty af a middle-aged woman, who 
alſo ſhould not be expreſſed with the ſame gravity as 
a perſon far advanced in years. Let the embellih- 
ments of the picture, and introduction of birds, ani. 
mals, &c. be regulated by the rules of propriety and 
conliſtency. | 
The features of the face being correctly drawn with 
chalks, let the ſtudent take a crayon of pure carmine, 
and carefully draw the noſtril and edge of the noſe, 
next the ſhadow, then, with the fainteff car mine teint, 
lay in the higheſt light upon the noſe and forehead, 
v hich muſt be executed broad. He is then to proceed 
gradually with the ſecond teint, and the ſucceeding 
ones, till he arrives at the ſhadows, which muſt be co- 
vered brilliant, enriched with much lake, carminy, 
an 
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and deep green. This method will at firſt offenſively 
ſtrike the eye, from its crude appearance ; but, in the 


finiſhing, it will be a good foundation to produce a 


leaſing effect, colours being much more calily ſullied 


when too bright, than when the firſt colouring is dull, 


to raiſe the picture ĩuto a brilliant ſtate, The ſeveral 

arly teints diſcernable in fiue complections mult be 
imitated with blue verditer and white, which anſwers 
io the ultramarine teints uſed in ois. But if the parts 
of the face where theſe teints appear are in ſhadow, 
the crayons compoſed uf black and white muſt be ſub- 
ſtituted in their place. | 

Though all the face when firſt coloured ſhould be 
laid in as brilliant as poſſible, yet each part thould be 
kept in its proper tones by which means the rotun- 
dity of the face will be preierved. | 

Let the ſtudent be careful when he begins the eyes 
to draw them with a crayon inclined to the carmine 
teint, of whatever colour the iriſes are of; be muſt 
hy them in brilliant, and at firſt not loaded with co- 
jour, but executed lightly : no notice is to be taken of 
the pupil yet, The ſtudent muſt let the light of the 
eye incline very much to the blue caſt, cautiouſly a- 
voiding a ſtaring white apppearance, (which, when 
once introduced, is ſeldom overcome), preſerving a 
broad ſhadow thrown on its upper part, by the eye- 
lah. A black and beavy teint is allo to be avoided in 
the eye-brows ; it is therefore beſt to execute them 
like a broad glowing ſbadow at firſt, on which, in the 
finiſhing, the hairs of the brow are to be painted ; by 
which method of pr ing, the former teints will 
ſhew themſelves through, and produce the moſt plea- 
ling effect. 

The ſtudent ſhould begin the lips with pure carmine 
and lake, and in the {hadow uſe ſome. carmine and 
black; the ſtrong vermillion teints ſhould be laid on 


- afterwards, He muſt beware of executing them with 


ſtiff, harſh lines, gently intermixing each with the 
neighbouring colours, making the ſhadow beneath 
broad, and enriched with brilliant crayons. He muſt 
form the corner of the mouth with carmine, brown 
ker, and greens, variouſly intermixed. If the hair 
is dark, be ſhould preſerve much of the lake and deep 
carmine teints therein; this may eaſily be overpower- 
ed by the warmer hair teints, which, as obſerved in 
painting the eye-brows, will produce a richer effect 
when the picture is finiſhed ; on the contrary, if this 
method is unkaown or neglected, a poverty of co- 
louring will be diſcernable. | 

After the ſtudent has covered over, or as artiſts 
term it, has dead-coloured the head, he is to ſweet- 
en the whole together, by rubbing it over with his 
linger, beginning at the ſtrongeſt light upon the fore- 
head, paſſing his finger very lightly, and uniting it with 
the next teint, which he muſt continue till the whole 
5 lweetened together, often wiping his finger on a 
tow] to prevent the colours being allied. e muſt 

cautious not to ſmooth or {weeten his picture too 
often, becauſe it will give riſe to a thin and ſcanty 
effect, and have more the appearance of a drawi 
_ a ſolid painting; as nothing but a body of rich co- 
ours can conſtitute a rich effect. To avoid this 2 
the ſtudent finds it neceſſary to ſweeten with the fin- 


ger), he muſt continually repleniſh the 
more crayon. | 
When the head is brought to ſome degree of for- 
Wardneſs, let the back-ground be laid in, which muſt 
be treated in a different manner, covering it as thin 
as poſſible, and rubbing it into paper with a leather- 
ſtump. Near the face the paper ſhould be almoſt free 
from colour, for this will do great ſervice to the head, 
and by its thinneſs, give both a ſoft and ſolid appear- 
ance. In the back-ground alſo, no crayon that has 
Whiting in its — ſhould be uſed, but chiefly 
ſuch as are the moſt brilliant, and the leaſt adultera- 
ted. The ground being painted thin next the bair, 
will give the ſtudeyt an opportunity of painting the 


picture with 


edges of the hair over iu a light and free manner 


when he gives the finiſhing touches. | 

The ſtudent having proceeded thus far, the face, 
hair, and back-grouud being entirely covered, he muſt 
carefully view the whole at ſome diſtance, remarking 
in what reſpect it is out of keeping, that is, what parts 
are too light, and what too dark, being particularly 
attentive to the white or chalky appearances, which 
muſt be ſubdued with lake and carmine. The above 
method being properly put into execution, will pro- 
duce the appearance of a painting principally compoſ- 
ed of three colours, viz. carmine, black, and white, 
which is the beſt preparation a painter can make for 
the producing a fine crayon- picture. 

The next ſtept, is to complete the back - ground and 
the hair, as the duſt, in painting theſe, will fall on the 
face, and would much injure it if that was compleated 
firſt, From thence proceed to the forehead, finiſhing 
downward till the whole picture is compleated. 

In painting over the forebead the laft time, begin 


the higheſt light with the moſt faint vermillion teint, 


in the ſame place where the faint carmme was firſt 
laid, keeping it broad in the ſame manner. In the 
next ſhade ſucceeding the lighteſt, the ſtudent muft 
work in ſome light blue teints, compoled of verditer 
and white, intermixing with them ſome of the deep- 
er vermilion teints, {weetening them together with 
great caution *, inſenſibly melting them into one ano- 
ther, increafing the proportion of each colour as his 
judgment ſhall direct. Some brilliant yellows may al- 
ſo be ufed, but ſparingly ; and towards the roots of 
the hair, ſtrong verditer teints, intermixed with 
greens, will be of ſingular ſervice. Cooling crayons, 
compoſed of black and white, ſhould ſucceed theſe, 
and melt into the hair. Beneath the eyes, the ſweet, 
pearly teints are to be preſerved, compoled of verdi- 
ter and white, and under the noſe, and on the tem- 
ples, the ſame may be uled ; beneath the lips, teints 
of this kind alſo are proper, mixing them with the light 
eens and ſome vermillion. 

In finiſhing the cheeks, let the pure lake clear them 
from any duſt contracted from the other crayons; 
then, with the lake may be intermixed the bright 
vermillion ; and laſt of all, (if the ſubject ſhould re- 
quire it), a few touches of the e cray- 
on, but with extreme caution; after this, ſweeten 
that part with the finger as little as poſſible, for fear 
of producing a heavy, diſagreeable effect on the 
eheeks: as the beauty of a erayon- picture conſiſts in 

one 


* This direction is for the fineſt completions, but the ſtudent muſt vary his colouring according to his ſubject. 
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one colour ſhewing itſelf through, or rather between 
another; this the ſtudent cannot too often remark, it 
being the only method of imirating beautiful complec- 
tions, 
The eye is the moſt difficult feature to execute in 
crayons, as every part muſt be expreſſed with the ut- 
molt nicety, to appear finiſhed ; at the ſame time that the 
painter muſt preſerve its breadtb and ſolidity while he 
is particularizing the parts. To accompliſh this, it will 
be a good general rule for the ſtudent to uſe his crayon 
in ſweetening as much, and his finger as little as poſ- 
ſible. When he wants a point to touch a ſmall part with, 
he may break off a little of his crayon againſt the box, 
which will produce a corner fit to work with in the 
minuteſt parts. If the eye-laſhes are dark, he muſt uſe 
ſome of the carmine and brown oker, and the crayon 
of carmine and black; and with theſe he may alſo touch 
their is of the eye (if brown or hazel), making a broad 
ſhadow, cauſed by the eye-laſh. Red teints of vermil- 
lion, carmine, and lake, will execute the corners of 
the eye properly; but if the eye-lids are too red, 
they will have a diſagreeable, fore appearance. The 
pupil of the eye muſt be made of pure lamp- black; 
between this and the lower part of the iris, the light 
will catch very ſtrong, but it muſt not be made too 
ſudden, but be gently diffuled round the pupil till it is 
loſt in ſhade. When the eye-balls are ſufficiently pre- 
pared, the ſhining ſpeck muſt be made with a pure 
white crayon, which ſhould be firſt broken to a point, 


and then laid on firm; but as it is poſſible they may 


be defective in neatneſs, they ſhould be corrected 
with a pin, taking off the redundant parts, by which 
means they may be formed as neat as can be required. 

The difficulty, with reſpect to the noſe, is to pre- 
ſerve the lines properly determined, and at the ſame 
time ſo artfully blended into the cheek, as to expreſs 
its projection, and yet no real line to be perceptible 

upon a cloſe examination; in ſome circumſtances it 
ſhould be quite blended with the cheek, which appears 
behind it, and determined entirely with a flight touch 
of red chalk. The ſhadow cauſed by the noſe is gene- 
rally the darkeſt in the whole face, partaking of no 
reflection from its ſurrounding parts. Carmine and 
brown oker, carmine and black, and ſuch brilliant 
crayons will compoſe it beſt. 

The ſtudent having before prepared the lips with 
the ſtrongeſt lake and carmine, &c. muſt, with theſe 
colours, make them compleatly correct; and, when 
finiſhing, introduce the ſtrong vermillions, but with 
great caution, as they are extremely predominant. 
This, if properly touched, will give the lips an ap- 
pearance equal, if not ſuperior, to thoſe executed in 
oils, notwithſtanding the ſeeming ſuperiority the lat- 
ter has, by means of glazing *, of which the former 
is intirely deſtitute. 

When the ſtudent paints the neck, he ſhould avoid 
expreſſing the muſcles too ſtrong in the ſtem, nor 
fhould the bones appear too evident on the cheſt, as 
both have an unpleaſing effect, denoting a violent agi- 
tation of the body, a circumſtances ſeldom neceſſary to 
expreſs in portrait-painting. The moſt neceſſary part 
to be expreſſed, and which ſhould ever be obſerved, 


* The method with which painters in oils expreſs tranſparency in the lips is, by painting them firſt with light vermillion teints 


znd, when dry, touching them over with pure lake, 


of a pearly hue, and the light not 


* reddiſh reflection; the reflection of a reddiſh teint 


a Sec. | Nei II 
(even in the moſt delicate ſubjects), is à ſtrong merk. 
ing juſt above the place where the collar bones unite; 
and if the head is much thrown over the ſhoulders, 
ſome notice ſhould be taken of the large muſcle that riſes 
from behind the ear, and is inſerted into the pit be- 
tween the collar bones. All inferior muſcles ſhould be, 
in general, quite avoided. The ſtudent will find this 
caution neceſſary, as moſt ſubjeRs, eſpecially thin per- 
ſons, have the muſcles of the neck much more evident 
than would be judicious to imitate. As few necks are 
too long, it may be neceſſary to give ſome addition to 
the ſtem, a fault on the other ſide being quite unpardon. 
able, nothing being more ungraceful than a ſhort neck. 
In colonring the neck, let the ſtudent —— the ſtem 

o ſtrong as on the 
cheſt. If any part of the breaſt appears, its tranſpa. 
rency muſt alſo be expreſſed by pearly teints ; but the 
upper part of the cheſt ſhould be coloured with beauti. 
ful vermillions delicately blended with the other. 


Sect. Il. Of the Drapery. 


Dakk blue, purple, black, pink, and all kinds of 
red draperies alſo, ſhould be firſt tinged with carmine, 
which will render the colours much more brilliant 
than any other method ; over this ſhould be laid on 
the paper, the middle teint, (a medium between the 
hght and dark teints, of which the drapery is to be 
painted), except the dark maſſes of ſhadow, which 
ſhould be laid on at firſt as deep as poſſible ; theſe, 
ſweetened with the finger, being deſtitute of the 
ſmaller folds, will exhibit a maſterly breadth, which 
the leſſer folds, when added, ought by no means to 
deſtroy. With the light and dark teints, the ſmaller 
parts are next to be made with freedom, executing, 
as much with the crayon, and as little with the finger 
as poſſible, in each fold touching the laſt ſtroke with 
the crayon, which ſtroke the finger muſt never touch, 
In the caſe of reflections, the ſimple touch of the cray- 
on will be too harſh, therefore, fingering will be necel- 
ſary afterwards, as reflected lights are always more 
gentle than thoſe which are direct. With reſpect to 
reffections in general, they muſt always partake of 
the ſame colour as the object reflecting, but in the 
caſe of ſingle figures, it may be uſeful to make ſome 
particular obſervations. 

In a blue drapery, let the reflections be of a green- 
Hh caſt ; in germ draperies, make them of a yellow 
teint ; in yellow, of an orange; in orange, reflect a 
reddiſh caſt; in all reds, ſemething of their own na- 
ture, but inclined to the yellow: black ſhould have 2 


will alſo preſent purples to the beſt ng f 
Of whatever colour the drapery is, the reflection on 
the face muſt partake thereof, otherwiſe the picture, 
like paintings on glaſs, will have but a gaudy effect. 
Linen, lace, fur, &c. ſhould be touched ſpiritedly 
with the crayon, fingering very little, except the lat- 
ter; and the laſt tonches, even of this, like all other 
parts, ſhould be executed by the crayon, without 
ſweetening with the finger. | 
The methods above recommended, have been prac” 


tiſed by the moſt celebrated crayon-painters, wo 
wor 


a Ul. 


works have been held in public eſtimation ; but the 
knowledge of, and ability to execute each ſeparate 

art with brilliancy and truth, will be found very in- 
ſutficient to conſtitute a complete painter, without his 
judg nent enables him to unite them with each other, 
by correctneſs of drawing, propriety of light and ſha- 
dow, and harmony of colouring. In order to accom- 
pliſh this, the ſtudent ſhould carefully avoid finiſhing 
one part in particular, till he has properly conſidered 
me connection it is to have with the reſt. The ne- 
glect of this is the principal reaſon why the perfor- 
mances of indifferent painters are ſo deſtitute of what 
is termed breadth, ſo conſpicuouſly beautiful in the 
works of great maſters. It muſt be granted, that this 
obſervation relates more particularly to large compo- 
fitions, where a diverſity of figures requires ſuch a ju- 
dicious diſpoſition, that each may aſſiſt in the combi- 
nation of a kind of univerlal harmony; yet, even in 
portrait-painting, the ſtudent ſhould be particularly at- 
tentive to obſerve this idea of breadth, it he 1s de- 
ſirous of acquiring that importance and dignity which 
conſtitutes excellence in painting. | 


Sect. III. Of the Materials. f 


Tux perfection of the crayons conſiſts, in a great 
meaſure, in their ſoftneſs; for it is impoſſible to exe- 
cute a brilliant picture with them if they are other- 
wiſe, on which account great care ſhould be obſerved 
in the preparing them, to prevent their being hard. 
In all compoſitions, flake-white, and white- lead ſhould 
be wholly rejected, becauſe the ſlighteſt touch with 
either of theſe will unavoidably turn black. 

The uſual objection to crayon- paintings is, that they 
are ſubject to change; but whenever this happens, it is 
entirely owing to an injudicious uſe of the above-men- 
tioned whites, which will ſtand only in oils. To ob- 
viate the bad effects ariſing from the uſe of ſuch cray- 
ons, let the ſtudent make uſe of common whiting pre- 
pared in the following manner. 

Take a large veſſe] of water, put the whiting into 
it, and mix them well together; let this ſtand about 
half a minute, then pour off the top into another vel- 
fel, and throw the gritty ſediment away ; let what is 
prepared reſt about a minute, and then pour it off as 
defore, which will purify the whiting and render it 


free from all dirt and grittinels, When this is done, 


let the whiting ſettle, and then pour the water from 
it; after which, lay it on the chalk to dry, and keep 
It for uſe, either for white crayons, or the purpoſe of 
preparing teints with other colours, for with this, all 
other teints may be ſafely prepared. If the ftudent 
chuſes to make crayons of the whiting immediately af- 
ter it is waſhed, it is not neceſſary to dry it on the 
chalk, for it may be mixed inſtantly with any other 
colour, which will ſave conſiderable trouble. All co- 
lours of a heavy, or gritty nature, eſpecially blue 
meu, muſt be cited by waſhing after this me- 
100, 

The ſtudent muſt be provided with a large, flexible 
pullet-knife, a large ſtone and muller to levigate the 
olours, two or three large pieces of chalk to abſorb 
the moiſture from the colours after they are levigated, 
4 piece of flat glaſs to prevent the moiſture from be- 
vg abſorbed too much, till the colours are rolled into 
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. ſhould have one fourth carmine, and three fourths. 


w 


form, and veſlels for water, ſpirits, C. as neceſſity 
and convenience ſhall direct. 


IL REDS. 


It is rather difficult to procure either good carmine 
or good lake. Good carmine is inclined to the ver- 
million teint, and good lake to the carmine teint. The 
carmine crayons are prepared in the following man- 
ner. | 

1. CARMINE. As their texture is inclinable to hard- 
neſs, inſtead of grinding and rolling them, take a 
ſufficient quantity of carmine, lay it upon the grind- 
ing-ſtone, mix it with a levigating knife with ſpirits 
of wine, till it becomes ſmooth and even. The chalk- 
ſtone being ready, lay the colour upon it to abſorb the 
{pirit ; but be careful that it is laid on in a proper ſhape 
for painting. If it is levigated too thin, the crayons 
will be too flat, and if too thick, it will occaſion a 
waſte of colour, by their adhering to the pallet-knife ; 
but practiſe will render the proper degree of conſiſ- 
tency familiar. | | 

The ſimple colour being prepared, the next ſtep is 
to compoſe the different teints by a mixture with 
whiting ; the proportion to be obſerved confiſting of 
20 gradations to one, which may be clearly underſtood 
by the following directions. Take ſome of the ſimple 
colour, and levigate it with ſpirits of wine, adding 
about one part ot waſhed whiting to three parts of 
carmine, of which, when properly incorporated, make 
two parcels. The next gradation ſhould be compoſed 
of equal quantities of carmine and whiting, of which 
four crayons may be made. The third compoſition 


whiting, of this make ſix crayons, which will be a 
good proportion with the reſt, The laſt teint ſhould 
be made of whiting, very faintly tinged with carmine, 
of which make about eight crayons, which will com- 
plete the above-mentioned proportion. As thc fe com- 
pound teints are levigatcd, they are to be laid imme- 
diately upon the chalk that the moiſture may be ab- 
ſorbed to the proper degree of dryneſs for forming 
into crayons, Which may be known by its loſing the 
greater part of its adheſive quality when taken into 
the hand: if the conſiſtency is found to be right, it 
may be then laid upvn the fue which having no 
pores will prevent the moitture from becoming too 
dry before it is convenient to form i into crayons, 


otherwiſe the crayons would be full of cracks and very, 


brittle. which will be a great inconvenience when they 
are uſed in painting. 
2. LAKE is a colour very apt to be hard, to prevent 


which the ſtudent mult obſerve the following particu- 
lars: 


Take about half the quantity of lake intended for 


the crayons, and grind it very fine with ſpirits of wine; 
let it dry, and then pulverize it, which is eaſily done if 
the lake is good; then take the other half, and grind 
it with ſpirits, after which mix it with the pulverized 
lake, and lay it out directly in crayons on the chalk. This 
colour will not bear rolling. The ſimple colour being 
thus prepared, proceed with the compound crayons, 
as directed before, and in the ſame degrees of grada- 
tion as the carmine teints. 

3. YERMILLION ; the beſt is inclined to the carmine 


teint 


teint. Nothing is required to prepare this colour more 
than to mix it on the ſtone with ſoft Water or fpirits, 
after which it may be rolled into crayons. The dif- 
ferent teints are produce by a mixture of the ſimple. 
colour with whiting, according to the proportians al- 
ready given. 

ACS I BLUES. 


1. PRUSSIAN-BLUE is a cobour very apt to bind, and 
is rendered ſoſt with more diſſiculty than carmine and 
lake. The ſame method of preparation is to be follow- 
ed with this as directed with reſpect to lake, only it 
is neceſſary to grind a larger quantity of the pure co- 
Jour, as it is chiefly uſed for painting draperies. The 
different teints may be made according to neceſſity, 
or the fancy of the painter. 

2. BLUE-veERDITER is a colour naturally gritty, 
and therefore it is neceſſary to waſh it well. Its par- 
ticles are ſo coarſe as to require ſome binding matter 
ro unite them, otherwiſe the crayons will never ad- 
here together. To accompliſh this, take a quantity 
ſufficient to form two or three crayons, to which add 
a piece of flacked plaſter of Paris about the ſize of a 
pea ; mix theſe well together, and form the crayons 


upon the chalk. This blue is extremely brilliant, and 


will be of great uſe in heightening draperies, &c. 
The teints muſt be formed with whiting as directed 
in-the former inſtances, and are highly rviceable for 
painting fleſh, to produce thoſe pearly teiuts ſo beau- 
tiful in crayon- pictures. It is not neceſſary to mix 
the compounds with ſpirits, as clear water will be ſuf- 
ficient. 15 | 
III. GREENS 


BRILLIANT-GREENS are produced with great dif- 
ficulty. In Switzerland, they have a method of making 
them, far ſuperior to ours*. We uſually take yellow 
oker, and after grinding it with ſpirits, mix it with the 
powder of Pruſhan blue, then temper it with a knife, 
and lay the crayons on the chalk, without rollin 
them. Inſtead of this, ſome uſe king's yellow mixe 
with Pruſſian blue, and others, brown oker and Pruſ- 
lian blue. The crayons made of the two laſt may be 
rolled, Various teints may be produced by thele co- 
jours, according to fancy or neceflity ; ſome to partake 
more of the blue, and others of the yellow. 


IV. YELLOWS. 

1. KinG's-YELLOw is the moft uſeful and the moſt- 
brilliant, levigated with ſpirits of wine, and compoſe 
the different teints as before directed. Yellow oker 
and Naples yellow ground with fpirits will make uſeful 
crayons. _, : | 

2. ORANGE is produced with king's-yellow and 
vermillion ground together with fpirits, and the'teints 
formed as in other caſes, but no great quantity of them 
is required. 

V. BROWNS. 

1. CULLENS-EARTH is a fine dark brown. Aſter 
ſix or eight of the ſimple crayons are prepared, feve- 
ral rich compound teints may be produced from it, by 
a mixture with carmine, in various degrees. Black, 
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carmine, and this colour, mixed together, ma 4 
ful teints for painting hair; ſeveral gradations rem — 
produced from each of theſe by a mixture with whit. 
ing. Roman, or brown oker is an excellent colour. 
either {imple or compounded with carmine. Whiting 
tinged in ſeveral degrees with either of theſe, wi 
prove very ferviceable in painting. 

2. UMBER may be treated in juſt the ſame manner 
only it is neceſfary to levigate it with ſpirits of wine. 


VI. PURPLEsS. 

P&vss!an-8LUE ground with ſpirits, and mixed 
with pulverized lake, will produce a good purple. 
Carmine thus mixed with Pruſſian blue, will produce 
a purple ſomething different from the former. Va. 
rious teints may be made from either of thefe com- 
pounds by a mixture with whiting. 

VII. BLACK. Wie 

1. LAur-BLAek is the only black that can be uſed 
with fafety, as all others are ſubje&t to mildew ; but 
as good lamp-black is very ſcaree, the ſtudent will, 
perhaps, find it moſt expedient to make it himſelf ;,the 


proceſs of which is as follows : 
Provide a tine cone, fix it over a lamp at fuch a 


height that the flame may juſt reach the cone for the 


foot ro gather Within t, When a ſufficient quantity 
is collected, take it out, and burn all the greaſe from 
it in a erueible, It muſt then be ground with ſpirits 


'and laid on the chalk to abſorb the moiſture. Various 


grey teints may be formed from this by a mixture 
with whiting, as mentioned in former inſtances. 

2. VERMILLION mixed with carmine.—Thas is a 
compoſition of out uſe, and teints made from this 
with whiting will be found to be very ſerviceable. 

3. CaRMINE and black is another good compound, 
of which five or ſix gradations ſhould be made, ſome 
partaking more of the black, and others having the 
carmine moſt predominant, beſides ſeveral temts by a 
mixture with Whiting. 

4. VERMILLION and black is alſo a very uſeful com- 
pound, from which ſeveral different teints ſhould be 
made. ; 


pound, and will be found of ſingular ſervice in paint- 
ing draperies. | | 
It is impoſſible to lay down rules for the forming 
every teint neceſſary in compoſing a ſet of crayons, 
there being many accidental compoſitions, entirely de- 
pendant on fancy and opinion. The ſtudent ſhould 
make it a rule to fave the leavings of his colours; for 
of theſe he may form various teints, which will occa- 
ſionally be uſeful. | 


SECT. IV. Of Rolling the Crayons, and diſpoſing then 
for Painting. 

Tas different compoſitions of colours muſt be cut 
into a proper magnitude, atter they are prepared, in 
order to be rolled into paſtils, for the corrven! 
nfing them. Each crayon ſhould be formed in rhe left 


hand with the ball of the right, firſt ſormed om 
| canys 


* Mr Bonhote, in Hayſe's court, Soho, is the original importer of theſe crayons from Lauſanne, in Switzerl nd; the — 
may find it very uſeful to ſupply deficiences of this nature with them, as the ingredients which compoſe theſe brilliant cray® 
are not to be met with in England. | 


Sec, 


5. PRUSSTAN-BLUE and black is another good com- 


See But. 
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cally, and then tapered at each end. If the compoſi- 
ion is too dry, dip the finger in water; if too wet, the 
compoſition muſt be laid upon the chalk again to ab- 
ſorb more of the moiſture. The crayons ſhould be 
rolled as quick as poſſible; and When finiſhed, muſt 
be laid upon the chalk again, to abſorb all remaining 
moiſture. After the gradation of teints from one co- 
our are formed, the ſtone ſhould be well ſcraped and 
cleanſed with water before it is uſed for another colour, 

When the ſet of crayons is compleated according to 
the rules preſcribed, they ſhould be arranged in claſſes 
for the convenience of painting with them. Some 
thin drawers, divided into a number of partitions is 
the moſt convenient method of diſpoſing them proper- 
ly. The crayons ſhould be depoſited according to the 
ſeveral gradations of light. The bottom of the parti- 
tions muſt be covered with bran, as a bed for the co- 
lours ; becauſe it not only preſerves them clean, but 
prevents their breaking. | 
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The box made uſe of when the ſtudent paints, ſnould 
be about a foot ſquare, with nine partitions. In the 
upper corner, on the left hand, (ſuppoſing the box to 
be in the lap when he paints), let him place the black 
and grey crayons, thoſe being the moſt ſeldom uſed ; 
in the ſecond partition, the blues ; in the third, the 
greens and browns ; in the firſt partition on the left 
hand of the ſecond row, the carmines, lakes, vermil- 
lions, and all deep reds ; the yellows and orange in 
the middle, and the pearly teints next; and as theſe 
laſt are of a very delicate nature, they muſt be kept 
very clean, that the gradations of colour may be 
eaſily diſtinguiſhed : In the loweſt row, let the firſt 
partition contain a piece of fine linen rag to wipe 
the crayons with while they are uling ; the ſecond, 
all the pure lake and vermillion teints; and the other 
partition may contain thoſe teints, which, from their 


complex nature, cannot be claſſed with any of the 
former. 
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CREAM, a general name applicable to all ſubſtan- 
ces that ſeparate from a liquor, and are collected upon 
its ſurface; but is more particularly applied to the fol- 
lowing. | 

Cutan of Lime, is that part of the lime which had 


been diflolved in the water in its cauſtic ſtate, but ha- 


ving again attracted ſome fixed air from the atmo- 
ſphere, becomes incapable of ſolution, and therefore 
ſeparates from the water in the mild ſtate of chalk, or 
limeſtone. 

CREAM of Milk, generally called ſimply cream, is the 
moſt oily part of the milk ; which being naturally only 
mixed, and not diſſolved in the reſt, ſoon ſeparates 
from them, as being ſpecifically lighter ; after which 
it collects on the ſurface ; from which it is generally 
ſkimmed, to complete the diſengagement of the oily 
from the caſeous and ſerous parts, that is to make but- 
ter *, Cream of milk is not only an agreeable aliment 
when recent, but is alſo uſeful in medicine as a lenient, 
when applied to tetters and eryſipelas attended with 
pain and proceeding from an acrid humour. 

CREAM of Tartar. See CHEMISTRY, n* 292. 

CREAT, in the menage, an uſher to a riding ma- 
ſter ; or a gentleman bred in the academy, with in- 
tent to make himſelf capable of teaching the art of 
riding the great horſe. 

CREATION, is commonly applied to the original 
formation of the materials whereof the viſible ſyſtem 
of nature is formed. It is reckoned to be an abſolute 
and incommunicable prerogative of divine power, as 
by creation all things were produced out of n«thing ; 
the ſubſequent creations being only transformations or 
changes of ſhape in what was already made. 

There is no ſubject concerning which there have 
been more diſputes than this of creation. It is certain 
that none of the ancient philoſophers had the ſmalleſt 
idea of its being poſſible to produce a ſubſtance out of 
nothing, or that even the power of the deity himſelf 
could work without any materials to work upon. 


: Hence ſome of them, among whom was Ariſtotle, 


alerted that the world was eternal, both as to its mat- 


ter and form. Others, though they believed that the 
Vol. III. ; 
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gods had given the world its form, yet imagined the 


materials whereof it is compoſed to have been eternal. 
Indeed, the opinions of the ancients, who had not the 
benefit of revelation, were on this head ſo confuſed and 
contradictory, that nothing of any conſequence can be 
deduced from them. The tree-thinkers of our own and 
of former ages have denied the poſſibility of creation, 
as bcing a contradiction to reaſon, and of conſequence 
have taken the opportunity from thence to diſcredit 
revelation. On the other hand, many defenders of 
the ſacred writings have aſſerted, that creation out of 
nothing is ſo far from being a contradiction to rea- 
ſon, that it is not only probable but demonſtrably cer- 
tain. Nay, ſome have gone ſo far as to ſay, that from 
the very inſpection of the viſible ſyſtem of nature, we 
are infallibly certain that it was once in a ſtate of non- 
exiſtence. It would be impoſſible for us, however, to 
enter into the multiplicity of arguments uſed on both 
ſides ; nor can we pretend to ſettle it, as the ſubject 
is confeſſedly above human comprehenſion. We ſhall 
therefore content ourſelves with giving a ſhort abſtract 
of the opinions of thoſe that ſeem to keep the moſt 
proper medium between the extremes above men- 
tioned. | 

It is confeſſed (ſay they) that creation is utterly 
beyond the comprehenſion of man. We readily allow 
that the power which gives exiſtence. to that which 
had none before is imperceptible to human wiſdom ; 
but though it is ſo to us, that is no reaſon why it ſhould 
be ſo to the Deity. It is impoſſible that a negative ar- 

ment of this kind can be taken for a demonſtration, 
unleſs we lay it down as a firſt principle, that man is 


-the wiſeſt of all poſſible beings. Though it is granted, 


therefore, that our reaſon cannot diſcover the world 
to be created, this only proves that we cannot create, 
bur it cannot in the leaſt affect the truth of the ſacred 
writings. Nay, ſo far from this being any objection 
to the truth of the doctrine, it is a proof nothing ſhort 
of demonſtrarion in its favour. When it is agreed on 
all hands that creation out of nothing is an effe& of 
power whereof man can form no idea either by his 
{enſes or reaſon, it thence follows, that it is abſolute- 
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Credentials ly beyond the power of his imagination alſo to invent 


or relate any thing concerning it. The reaſon of this 
is, that the imagination of man, as well as his reaſon, 
is limited by his tenſes; and therefore, we can ncither 
reaſon nor imagine but where ſenſe lays a foundation, 
But as creation is utterly beyond our ſenſes, it is there - 
fore beyond our imagination allo, and conſequently 
cannot be a lie of human invention. Hence we ſee, 
that in fact it never was diſcovered by the moſt learned 
and ſharp- ſighted philoſophers. The thought is pecu- 
liar to that book which we commonly reckon to be of 
divine original ; nor is it to be found in human writ- 
ings of any age or country, excepting where it is ma - 
nifeſtly taken from the ſcriptures.” 

CREDENTIALS, letters of recommendation and 
power, eſpecially ſuch as are given to ambaſſadors or 
public miniſters, by the prince or ſtate that ſends them 
to foreign courts. . 

CREDIBILITY, a ſpecies of evidence, leſs indeed 
than abſolute certainty or demonſtration, but greater 
than mere poſſibility : it is nearly allied to probability, 
and ſeems to be a mean between poſſibility and de- 
monſtration. | 

CREDIT, in commerce, a mutual truſt or loan of 
merchandize or money, on the reputation of the pro- 
bity and ſufficiency of a dealer. See COMMERCE. 


CREDITON, a market-town in Devonſhire, con- 


fiderable for a good woolen manufactory: it is ſitua- 
ted about 9 miles north-weſt of Exeter, in W. Long, 
3. 50. and N. Lat. 50. 50. 

CREDIT OR, a perſon to whom any ſum of mo- 
ney is due, either by obligation, promiſe, or other- 
wiſe. See DEBT. 

CREECH (Thomas), an eminent poet in the 175th 
century, of Dorſetſhire, born 1659. He foon began 
to diſtinguiſh himſelf in the republic of letters by the 
works which he publiſhed ; but they were of no ad- 
vantage to his fortune, {ince- his circumſtances were 
always very indifferent. He died in a very unfortu- 
nate manner. In 1700 he fell in love with a woman 
who treated him with great neglect, though ſhe was 
complaiſant enough to others. He could not digeſt 
this affront ; but ſhut himſelf up in his ſtudy, where he 
hanged himſelf. Others ſay, that being naturally mo- 
roſe, his reſentments frequently engaged him in diſ- 

utes which in the end proved fatal to him. Mr Dry- 
den ſtyles him a leatned and judicious writer. His 
tranſlation of Lucretius is eſteemed. But he wrote 
beſide this a tranſlation of Horace, and many other 
ieces. | | 

CREED, a brief ſummary of the articles of a Chri- 
ſtian's belief. 

The moſt ancient form of creeds is that which goes 
under the name of the apoſtolic creed; beſides this, 
there are ſeveral other ancient forms and ſcattered 
remains of creeds to be met with in the primitive re- 
cords of the church. The firſt is the form of apoſto- 
kcal doctrine, collected by Origen; the ſecond is a 
fragment of a creed preſerved by Tertullian ; the 
third remains of a creed is in the works of Cyprian ; 
the fourth, a creed compoſed by Gregory Thaumatur- 

us, for the uſe of his own church; the fifth, the creed 
of Lucian the martyr; the ſixth, the creed of the apo- 
ſtolical conſtitutions. Beſides theſe ſcattered remains 
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of the ancient creeds, there are extant ſome perfect cg 
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forms, as thoſe of ſeruſalem, Czſarca, Antioch, &c 


The moſt univerſal creeds are, the APosTOLICAL, Crepundi, 
the Ar HANASLAN, and the NICENE creeds. ; I 


CREEK, the part 
landed trum the lea. 

CREEPER, in ornithology. See CRRTHIA. 

CREEPER, in naval affairs, an inftrument of iron 
reſembling a grappling, having a /hank, and four hooks 
or claws. It is uſed to throw into the bottom of any 
river or harbour, with a rope faſtened to it to hook 
and draw up any thing from the bottonr which may 
lla ve been loſt. See Plate LXX XI. hg. 11. 

CRELLIUS (John), a famous Socinian, born in 
I 590, in a village near Nuremberg. In 1612 he went 
into Poland, where the Unitarians had a ſchool, in 
which he became profeſſor of divinity, and miniſter 
at Crackow, where he died in 4632, aged 42. He 
was the author, 1, Of a famous Treatiſe againſt the 
Myſtery of the Trinity ; 2. Commentaries on a part 
of the New Teſtament ; and other works. All of 
them are ſcarce, e 

CREMA, a city and biſhop's ſee of Italy, capital of 
a diſtrict of the Milaneſe, called from it Cremaſco : it 
ſtands almoſt in the middle between, Milan and Man- 
tua, in E. Long. 10. 15. and N. Lat. 45. 20. 

CREMAST ER, in anatomy, the name of a muſcle 
of the teſticle, of which there is one on each ſide. See 
ANATOMY, Table of the Muſcles. 

CREMONA, a city of Italy, and capital of a diſtri 
of the Milaneſe, called from it the Cremoneſe; is ſi- 
tuated 45 miles ſouth-eaſt of Milan, in E. Long, 10. 30. 
and N. Lat. 45. 0. 

CRENATED, in botany. 
n? 74. 1 | 

CRENELLE, or IMBATTLED, in heraldry, is uſed 
when any honourable ordinary is drawn, like the bat- 
tlements on a wall to defend men from the enemies 
ſhot, This attribute belongs to the arms of ſuch as 
have defended caſtles for their prince or country, or 
of ſuch as are ſkilled in architecture. 

CRENOPHYLAX, in antiquity, a magiſtrate of 
Athens, who had the inſpection of fountains. 

CREON, the firſt annual archon of Athens. See 
ATTICA, n* 28. , 
CREPANCE, in the menage, a chop or cratch in a 
horſe's leg, given by the ſpunges of the ſhoes of one 
of the hinder feet croſſing and ſtriking againſt the 0- 
ther hinder foot. This cratch degenerates into an 
ulcer, | 
CREPIS, HAawK-WEED ; a genus of the polygamiz 
æqualis order, belonging to the ſyngeneſia claſs of 
plants. There are 14 ſpecies, moſt of them herba- 
ceous annuals, riſing to the height of a foot, or a foot 
and an half; and having their branches terminated by 
ligulated compound red and yellow flowers. Theſe 
are very large, and conſiſt of many flat florets ſpread 
over one another imbricatim, and when fully blown 
appear as if radiated. They are very conſpicuous and 
beautiful; and appear in June, July, and Auguſt. They 
are ſucceeded by plenty of ſeed, which, if permitted 
to ſcatter on the ground, will produce a number 
young plants without further trouble. 


CREPUNDIA, in antiquity, a term uſed to expres 


of a baven where any thing is 


See there, p. 1296, 
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h things as were expoſed along with children, as 
* — je wels, &c. ſerving as tokens whereby they at- 
creſcentia. terwards might be known. : : 4 
—— CRESCENT, the new moon, which, as it begins 
to recede from the ſun, ſhews a little rim of light, ter- 


iy, 


—— 


ſing, till it is in oppoſition to the ſun, at which time 
it is full moon, or quite round, 
CRESCENT, in heraldry, a bearing in form of a 
new moon. | | 
It is uſed either as an honourable bearing; or as the 
difference to diſtinguiſh between elder and younger 
families, this being generally aſſigned to the ſecond 
{on and thoſe that deſcend, from him, The figure of 
the creſcent is the Turkiſh ſymbol, with its points look- 
ing towards the top of the chief, which is its moſt or- 
dinary repreſentation, called creſcent montant. Crel- 
cents are ſaid to be adoſſed, when their backs are 
turned towards each other ; a creſcent is faid to be 
inverted, when its points look towards the bottom ; 
turned creſcents have their points looking to the dex- 
ter ſide of the ſhield ; cornuted creſcents, to the ſi- 
niſter ſide ; and affronted creſcents, contrary to the 
adofſed, have their points turned to each other. 
CRESCENT, a term among farriers. Thus a horſe 
is ſaid to have creſcents when that part of the coffin- 
bone, which is moſt advanced, falls down and preſſes 
the ſole outwards, and the middle of the hoof above 
ſhrinks, and becomes flat, by reaſon of the hollowneſs 
beneath it. ö | 
CRESCENTIA, the CALABASH-TREE; a genus of 
the angioſpermia order, belonging to the didynamia 
claſs of plants. There are two ſpecies. 
1. The cujete, with oblong narrow leaves and a 
large oval fruit, is a native of Jamaica and the Leeward 
Iſlands. It hath a thick trunk covered with a whitiſh 
bark, which riſes from 20 to 30 feet high, and at the 
top divides into many branches, forming a large and 
regular head, garniſhed with leaves, which come out 
irregularly, ſometimes ſingle ; at other times many 
ariſe out of the ſame knot : the flowers are produced 
from the ſides of the large branches, and ſometimes 
from the trunk, ſtanding upon long foot-ſtalks. They 
have but one petal, which is irregular ; and they are of 
a greeniſh yellow colour, ſtriped and ſpotted with 
brown, Theſe are ſucceeded by very large fruit, ge- 
nerally ſpherical, ſometimes oval ; and at other times 
they have a contracted neck like a bottle ; and are fo 
large, that when the pulp and ſeeds. are cleaned out, 
the ſhells will contain three pints or two quarts of li- 
quid, The fruit is covered externally with a thin ſkin 
of a greeniſh-yellow colour when ripe. When this is 
peeled off, there appears a hard ligneous ſhell, inclo- 
ling a pale yellowiſh ſoft pulp of a tart unſavoury fla- 
vour, ſurrounding a great number of flat heart-ſhaped 
leeds, 2. The latifolia, or broad-leaved calabaſh, ſel- 
dom riſes more than 15 or 20 feet high, with an up- 
right trunk, covered with a white ſmooth bark, ſend- 
ing ont many lateral branches at the top, garniſhed 
with leaves three inches in length, and one and a quar- 
ter broad, ranged alternately. The flowers come out 
as in the former ſpecies ; but are ſmaller, and of a 
deeper yellow colour. The fruit of this ſort is ſome- 
"mes round, ſometimes oval, but of very unequal 
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minating in points, called horns, that are ſtill increa- - 
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lizes, Both theſe ſpecies are eaſily propagated by Cxeſs 
ſeeds ; but the plants are too tender to live in this coun- | 
try, unleſs they are conſtantly kept in a ſtove. — 

The ſhells of calabaſhes are made uſe of for various 
purpoſes: At Barbadoes, beſides drinking-cups and 
punch-bowls, there are made of them ſpoons, diſhes, 
and other utenſils for the ſlaves. Some of theſe ſhells 
are ſo large, as to be capable of holding 15 pints of 
water, The pulp is ſeldom eaten, except by cattle in 
the time of drought. The wood, which is hard and 
{mooth, is made into ſtools, chairs, and other furniture. 

CRESS, wATER-CRESS, or CRESSES, in botany. 
See SISY MBRIUM. 

Indian CRE SS. See TROPXOLUM. 

CRESSY, a port-town of Picardy in France, about 
44 miles ſouth of Calais, and 27 north-weſt of Abbe- 
ville, remarkable on account of the victory obtained 
there over the French, by Edward III. of England, in 
the year 1346. E. Long. 2.0. N. Lat. 50. 20. 

CREST, in armoury, the top-part of the armour, 
for the head, mounting over the helmet, in manner of 
a comb, or tuft of a cock ; deriving its name from cri 
ſta, a cock's comb. | 

The creſt was for the moſt part made of feathers, 
or the hair of horſes tails or mains, The ſoldiers took 
great pride in adorning them, 

CREST, in heraldry, the figure placed above the 
helmet in an atchieyement. See HFERALD&y, uo 49. 

CREsT-fallen, a fault of an horſe, when the upper 
part of his neck, called the creſi, hangs to one {ide : 
this they cure by placing it upright, elipping away the 
you ſkin, and applying plaſters to keep ic in a proper 

tion. 

CRETA, or CHALK, in natural-hiſtory. See 
CHALK. 

CRETE, one of the largeſt iſlands in the Mediter- 
ranean, lying between 22 and 27 degrees of caſt lon- 
gitude, and between 35 and 36 degrees of north la- 
titude. According to Strabo, this iſland is 287 miles 
in length; according to Pliny, 270 and, according to 
Scylax, 312. As to its breadth, it is not, as Pliny ob- 
ſerves, above 55 miles where wideſt ; whence it 
was ſtyled, as Stephanus obſerves, the Long 1/and. It 
has the Archipelago to the north, the African ſea to 
the ſouth, the Carpathian ſea to the eaſt, and the 
Ionian to the weſt.  Anciently it was known by the 


names of Aeria, Chthonia, Idza, Curete, Macaris, 


&c.; but its moſt common name was that of Crete. 
This laſt name is by ſome derived from the Curctes, 
whom they reckon to have been the firſt inhabitants 
of the iſland ; by others from the nymph Crete, daugh- 
ter of Heſperus, or from Cretus the ſon of Jupiter, 
who reigned here., | 

The firſt inhabitants of Crete, according to Diodo- 
rus Siculus, were the Idæi Dactyli, who inhabited 
mount Ida, See DACTYLI, | 

Next to the Idæi Dactyli were the nine Curetes ; 


ſome of whom are ſuppoſed to have ſprung from the 
earth, and others to be deſcended from the Idzi Dac- 


tylj. See CURETES. 

The Titans were cotemporary with the Curetes ; 
and dwelt in the country where the city of Gnoſſus 
was afterwards built. 'They were in number ſix men, 
and five women. Some ſay they were the offspring 
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of Uranus and Terra; others that they were deſeend- 
ed from one of the Curetes and Tita; whence their 
name of Titans, The men were Cronns, or Saturn, 
Hyperion, Ceus, Fapetus, Crius, and Oceanns ; the 
women were Rhea, Themis, Mnemoſyne, Phebe, and 
Thetis, All theſe were allo dcified, on account of 
their uſeful inventions. Saturn, the eldeſt, obtained 
the kingdom of Crete, and brought his ſubjects to a 
ſomewhat more civilized kind of life than they for- 
mer ly uſed, which gave occaſion to the many fables of 
the poets concerning the Golden Age, Hyperion was 
the firſt who obſerved the motions of the ſun, moon, 
and ſtars, meaſuring by them the ſeaſons of the year; 
and hence he was called the father of the planets. 
Latona was the daughter of Cœus and Phoebe, and 
Prometheus, fo famous among the poers, the ſon of 
Japetus. Hes is ſaid to have found ont the way of 
itriking fire with flint, which gave occaſion to the fa- 
ble of his ſtealing fire from heaven. Mnemoſyne in- 
vented many things conducing to help a man's me- 
mory, whence her name. Themis taught the art of 
divination ; inſtructed men in holy rites; and preſcribed 
laws for the worſhip of the gods, and for the preſer- 
vation of peace and good government among men. 
Veſta, Ceres, Juno, Jupiter, Neptune and Pluto, are 
{ſuppoſed to have been the children of Saturn and 
Rhea. Veſta invented the art of building houſes ; 
Ceres the uſe of eurn ; Neptune the art of navigation; 
and Pluto, funeral ſolemnities. Hence the latter was 
{tyled “ Prince of the infernal ſhades ;** and the for- 
mer, “ Prince ot the ſea.” | ; 

Though the itland of Crete is one of the moſt re- 
markable in the writings of the ancient hiſtorians and 
poets, its hiſtory atfords nothing intereſting, Fhe 
only remarkable particulars are the wiſe inſtitutions of 
one of the kings, called Minos; who for his wiſdom 
and prudence was ſaid to have been made one of the 
judges of the dead. At what time he lived is uncer- 
tain; but no ſooner did he aſcend the throne than he 
made the happineſs of his people his firſt object. A 
wiſe ſyſtem of laws he juſtly thought was what alone 
could tend to this ; and to give theſe laws the greater 
weight with his ſubjects, he fell upon an expedient 
practiſed by many other legiſlators, namely, to pretend 
that he received them from Jupiter. 

This prince occaſioned a change in the government, 
from a monarchy to a republic, According to the 
ſpirit of his inſtirutions, the government of Crete was 
a democracy tempered with an ariſtocracy, The ſu- 
preme authority devolved to ten choſen magiſtrates, 
who compoſed their ſenate. Ten others were after- 
wards aſſociated with them, who were diſtinguſhed 
by the title of %%. The former, called ſenators, 
were eſtabliſhed as guardians of the laws and govern- 
ment. They did not riſe to that dignity till after they 
had exerciſed, for a certain time, the office of coſt ; 
and the latter were appointed to maintain a juſt me- 
dium between the power of the great, and the weak- 
neſs of the people of whom they were appointed pro- 
tectors. But the power both of the ſenators and coſ- 
mi was limited in ſuch a manner, that they could not 
enrich themſelves during their adminiſtration. A ma- 

iſtrate whoſe duty it was to ſee that they were put 
in execution, was obliged to viſit thrice every year 
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the towns depending on the government; and he carri. 
ed with him tablets, or plates of brafs, 


modelled for people who had no other buſineſs than 
to attack enemies or to defend themſelves. The 
were particularly careful of the education of their 
youth. Malters were appointed, who taught them to 
repeat, and ſing regularly, hymns in honour of the 
gods and of their laws, and of heroes, They even 
gave them ſome tincture of polite learning. The 
poems of Homer were not unknown in Crete, though 
they did not hold foreign poets in much eſtimation. 
The Cretans, from their infancy, were accuttomed 
to bear hanger and thirſt with patience. As they ad- 
vanced in years, they were taught the exerciſes of 
running, hunting, archery (in which they particular] 
excelled), the ule of the ſword, and wreſtling. For 


their martial improvement alſo the Pyrrhic dance was 


inſtituted, in which the young men completely armed 
imitated the motions and actions of combatants. Thus 
they were early accuſtomed: to fee arms, and their 
ule, without emotion. Indeed no people had greater 
occaſion for learning the art of war than the Cretans, 
as they were for many ages in perpetual enmity with 
one another, the inhabitants of each city claiming the 
ſovereignty uf the whole iſland. Hence alto they be- 
come very uſeful auxiliaries to other nations. Many 
of Alexander's victories were owing to the Cretan 


auxiliaries; and to the archers and flingers brought 


from this iſland the Romans were highly indebted, at. 
ter they berame acquainted with it.” | 

One of Minos's inſtitutions which Ariſtotle much 
admires was, that all his ſubjects ſhould uſe the ſame 
diet, and take their repaſts together, without any di- 
ſtinction between poor and rich. By this means a 
kind of equality was introduced among them, they 
were accuſtomed to a frugal and ſober way of life, 
and friendſhips were cemented among them. The 
public defrayed the charges of theſe meals; one part 
of the revenues of the ſtate being applied to the uſes 
of religion, and the ſalaries of the magiſtrates; and 
the reſt allotted for the public meals. After their re- 
paſt, the old men diſcourfed of the actions and virtues 
of their anceſtors, and of ſuch as had diſtinguiſhed 


* themſelves either by their valour in war, or their wil- 


dom in peace; and the youth, who were preſent at 
theſe entertainments, were exhorted to propoſe to 
themſelves thoſe great men as examples whom they 
were to imitate. Another inſtitution greatly admired 
by Plato was, to inſpire the youth with an high re- 
gard for the cuſtoms, maxims, and laws, of their own 
country: not ſuffering them to diſpute, or call in que- 
ſtion the wiſdom of their conſtitution; but command- 
ed them to look upon the laws as dictated by the gods 
themſelves. He enjoined every one to honour 1 © 
particular manner the magiſtrates and aged perſons; 
and that nothing might leſſen the reſpect due to thei! 
age, if any defect was found in them, it was Ne 
ver to be mentioned in the preſence of their youth, 
A cuſtom eſtabliſhed by Minos, and afterwards adop- 
ted by the Romans, gives us reaſon to believe, that 
even the ſlaves in this iſland were better treated that 
any where elſe; for, at the feaſts of Mercury, the 


maſters waited. on their ſlaves at table, and pron 
: a 


| on Which ey 
were engraved. The Cretan laws ſeem to have been 
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about them the ſame offices which they received from 
their laves the reſt of the year. The Jaws of Minos 
abration» were anciently in ſo great repute, that Lycurgus paſ- 
ſed a conſiderable time in Crete, employing himſelf 
in the ſtudy of their conſtitution, and forming his laws 
on the model of thoſe which at that time obtained in 
the iſland. Plato tells us, that, under the government 
of ſo wiſe a prince, Crete became the abode of vir- 
tue, probity, EO ; and that the laws which he 
eſtabliſhed were ſo well founded in juſtice and equity, 
that they ſubſiſted in their full vigour even in his time; 
that is, above 900 years after they had been firſt pub- 
liſhed. It is true the Cretans degenerated by degrees 
from their ancient probity ; and at length, by an en- 
tire change of manners, became the moſt vicious na- 
tion known either to the Greeks or Latins. Polybins 
writes, that the Cretans in his time were intereſted 
and avaricious to ſuch a degree as to think no lucre 
ſordid. Suidas and Callimachus give them the charac- 
ter of liars and impoſtors. St Paul quotes againſt 
them the teſtimony of one of their own poets, who 
paints them in very diſagreeable colours. The im- 
purity of their amours is but too well known from the 
accounts given us by Strabo, Servius, and Athenzus, 
Theſe authors inform us, that the unnatural paſſion of 


Crew 


neſs, and that from them it overſpread all Crete. But 
this change of manners, m whatever time it happened, 
does not affect the probity of the ancient Cretans, nor 
leſſen the glory of their legiſlature, 

Crete was the moſt ancient maritime power men- 
tioned by the Greek hiſtorians. It is about 600 miles 
in circumference, though not 1-20th part ſo large as 
Great Britain ; and this large exrent of coaſt was of 
the ar» _ {ervice, in this reſped *. It was exceedingly 
dal. fruitful, producing all ſorts of grain, fruits, &c. The 
Cretan wines, particularly, are greatly commended 
both by ancient and modern writers. From the fruit- 
ſulneſs of its ſoil, and the purity of its air, it had the 
appeliation of the fortunate iſland and from its ma- 
ritime power was ſtyled empreſs of the ſea. In an- 
cient times alſo it had the name of Hecatonpolis, as 
containing 100 cities; 9o of theſe were built before 
the Trojan war, and 10 aſter it. About 66 years be- 
fore Chriſt this iſland fell under the power of the Ro- 
mans. In the year, of Chriſt 812 it was taken from 
them by the Saracens, who built the preſent capital of 
the iſland called Chandax, or Candia ; from whence 
the whole iſland has got its modern name of Cax IIA. 
It is now ſubject to the Turks. 

CREW, the company of ſailors belonging to a ſhip, 
boat, or other veſſel. 

CREX, in ornithology, a ſpecies of RaLLUs. 

CRIB, the rack or manger of a ſtable, or the ſtall 
or cabbin of an ox. It is alſo uſed for any ſmall ha- 
bitation, as a cottage, Cc. | 


CR18, in the Engliſh ſalt-works, a name given to a 


put the ſalt into as it is taken out of the boiling pan. 
CRIBBAGE, a game at cards, to be learnt only by 


practice. 


CRIBRATION, in pharmacy, the paſſing any ſub- 


% DoQores eccle 
Steph. Paſch. Diſquif, lib. 5. 
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the Cretans for boys proceeded to a degree of mad- 


rt of caſe uſed in ſome places inſtead of the drab, to 


C R I 
ſtance through a ſieve, or ſearch, in order to ſeparate Cribroſum 


the finer particles from the groſſer. . 
CRIBROSUM os, in anatomy, called alſo 9s cth- — 


moides. See ANATOMY, ne 16. 

 CRICELASIA, the driving a ring or hoop, Dri- 
ving a hoop was one of the ancient gymnaſtics ; this 
hoop was as high as the breaſt of the perſon who uſed 
it. It was commended for rendering the limbs pli- 
able, and for {ſtrengthening the nerves. 

CRICHTON (James), known by the appellation 
of © the admirable Crichton,“ was born in Perthſhire, 
at Clunie his paternal inheritance, in the year 1557. 

He ſtudied grammar at the-{chool of Perth, and philo- 
ſophy at the college of St Andrews. 

At the age of 20 years, he thought of improving M*Kenzic's 
himſelf by foreign travel; and having arrived at Pa- Liver; 
ris, the deſire of procuring the notice of its univerſity, 1 Fas 5 
or the pride of making known his attainments, indu- A%/bentu- 
ced him to affix placards on the gates of its colleges, er, u9 81. 
challenging the profeſſors to diſpute with him in all 
the branches of literature and the ſciences, in 10 lan- 
guages, and either in proſe or in verſe. On the day 
appointed 3000 auditors aſſembled. Fifty maſters, 
who had laboriouſly prepared for the conteſt, propo- 
ſed to him the molt intricate queſtions ; and he repli- 
ed to them in the language they required, with the 
happieſt propriety of expreſſion, with an acutenefs 
that ſeemed ſuperior to every difficulty, and with an 


.erudition which appeared to have no bounds. Four ce- 


lebrated doctors of the church then ventured to enter 
into diſputation with him. He obviated every objec- 
tion they could urge in oppoſition to him ; he refuted 
every argument they advanced. A ſentiment of ter- 
ror miagled itſelf with their admiration of him. They 
conceived him to be Antichriſt “. 

This ſingular exhibition continued from nine o'clock. 
in the morning till {ix at night, and was cloſed by the 
preſident of the uviverſity, who having expreſſed, in 
the ſtrongeſt terms of compliment, the ſenſe he enter- 
tained. of his capacity and knowledge, advanced to- 
wards him, accompanied by four profeſſors, and be- 
ſtowed on him a diamond ring and a purfe of gold. 

The acclamations of the ſpectators were fiequent 
and loud ; and, what completed the amazement of the 
univerſity, during the interval which paſſed from his 
giving the challenge till the day appointed-tor accep- 
ting it, he applied not to his books. He rather ſeem- 
ed induſtriouſly tt avoid them. He engaged in par- 
ties at cards, and at dice; hc exerciſed himſelf at ten- 
nis, and other youthſul ſports. This conduct was in- 
terpreted to be in deriſion of that learned ſociety ; 
but whether juſlly, or invidiouſly, we know not; and 
the ſtudents, to ſupport or avenge the cauſe of their 
humiliated teachers, fixed a lampoon on the gate of 
the Sorbonne, intimating, that thoſe who would ſee 
this monſter of erudition, muſt look for him at the ta- 
vern or the brothel. . 

Nor, it is ſaid, was this formidable trial attended 
with any waſte of his fire, or uſual vivacity. It ſeem- 
ed not an exertion that could fatigue him. The day 
after, he attended-a public match of tilting; and, in 
the preſence of the princes of France, and a great 

many 


Ecbrifto habitus ch ſiæ quatuor redarguit,” ſays an author who was preſent, « ſapientia comparandus nemini yidebatur, pro Ar- 
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c richton · many ladies, bore away the ring 15 times, and broke 


as many lances on the Saracen. 

About two years after he had atchieved this vic- 
tory at Paris, he appeared at Rome, and gave a ſi- 
milar challenge to the learned of that city. The wits 
of Italy diſperſed papers in ridicule of what they con- 
ceived to be levity or madneſs. But Crichton was 
not in the ſmalleſt degree intimidated. He diſputed 
in preſence of the pope, of many cardinals, biſhops, 
and doors of divinity, The univerſality of his know- 
ledge extorted their admiration. 

From Rome he went to Venice ; where, becoming 
acquainted with Aldus Manutius, he preſented him 
with a poem, which is.ſtill extant *. The treaſures 
of learning he diſcovered in converlation aſtoniſhed 
Manutius {till more than his poem. He mentioned 
him as a prodigy wherever he went; and the other 
men of letters and reputation in that place were not 
leſs amazed at his acquiſitions. It was thought proper 
that he ſhould be publicly introduced to the doge and 
the ſenate; and he addreſſed them in a ſpeech, of 
which the eloquence and the force, in regard to ſen- 
timent and expreſſion, were not more remarkable, 
than the graces and the propriety with which he pro- 
nounced it. 

We ncxt find him at Padua ; and the reputation of 
his merit having reached it before him, the profeſſors 
of its univerſity aſſembled, on his arrival, in order to 
receive him, and to do him honour. Oa being preſent- 
ed to them, he made an extemporal poem in praiſe 
of the city, and the aſſembly then preſent ; after 
which, he ſuſtained a diſputation with them during fix 
hours, on whatever they pleaſed to propoſe in the 
whole circle of the ſciences. He then, to their fur- 
priſe, concluded the meeting with an unpremeditated 
-oration on the advantages of ignorance. 

Some time after, he m_—_ declared, that he was 
ready to detect, before the ſame univerſity, the al- 
moſt infinite multitude of errors which diſgrace the 
philoſophy of Ariſtotle ; to expole the learned arro- 
gance of his commentators ; and to refute the opinions 
of many celebrated mathematicians, And this ſtupen- 
dous taſk he offered to perform in the common logical 
method, by numbers, or mathematical figures, and by 
a hundred different kinds of verſes. Nor was this a 
matter of parade and oſtentation. We have the au- 
thority of Aldus Manutius, who was preſent at the diſ- 
putation, that he performed all that he had promiſed. 

Before he left Padua, we are alſo told, that a per- 
ſon named Archangellus Mercenarius, who had applied 
ſolely to ſubjects of philoſophy, and had acquired a 
high reputation for knowledge in them, diſcovered a 
deſire to enter into competition with him. Crichton 
refuſed him not the honour he aſpired to; he even 
begged him to propoſe the topics of which he was the 
molt perfectly well informed. This advantage ſo ho- 
nourably conferred by Crichton, added to the diſgrace 
of his adverſary. But Archangellus, on perceiving 
his temerity, did much to apologize for it, by a ſtrain 
of conduct ſomewhat uncommon among ſcholars. He 
acknowledged his defeat and interiority with candour 
and politeneſs, : 


* Delet?. Poet. Scot. There is alſo in this collection another 
writings, of which Dempſter has given a catalogue, have periſhed, 


Thele attainments of erudition, whj 
thought of without wonder, were fiat Ar OY — 
tenſity of labour, that allowed not leiture —— le. 
ment, or that precluded the acquiſition of ſolter | * 
more uſeful accompliſhments. Crichton did not 3 
himſelf like a pedant to his cloſet and his ſtudies, fi. 
was ambitious to adorn himſelf with every ſort of ex 
cellence. He moved with gracefulneſs in the dance; 
he was dexterous at every feat of horſemanſhi». * 
deſigned and painted with admirable {kiil; 4. * * 
formed in vocal and inſtrumental muſic with a taſte 
and power of execution that are almoſt never united 
It is allo recorded, that he had uncommon addreſs * 
thoſe domeſtic games, which an indolent ingenuity has 
invented, and which enable us to fill up the liſtleis in. 
ter vals of life. 

His hiſtorians have likewiſe been careful to enlar 
on his knowledge and expertneſs in all military exer- 
ciſes. At tilts and tournaments he met no ſuperior 
He neyer engaged in them without acquiring the vic- 
tory. Nor was it always in mock repreſentations of 
battle that he diſplayed bis proweſs. A prize-fighter 
proud with triumphs obtained in every country of Eu- 
rope, received protection from the duke of Mantuz, 
and ſpread terror through his dominions. Three per- 
ſons had fallen by his ſword ; and the duke repenting 
of his raſh conceſſion, Crichton proffered him his ſer- 
vice, and ſtaked 1500 piſtoles on his ſucceſs. The 


duke was reluctant to oppoſe the life of a man ſo ac- 


compliſhed, to that of a murderer and a common ene- 
my of mankind ; yet, relying on the fair report of his 
atchievements, he was prevailed with to conſent to it. 
The time and the place were appointed ; and the 
whole court determined to be ſpectators of the com- 
bat. The prize-fighter advanced with addreſs and 
violence. Crichton defended himſelf with a calm in- 
trepidity. In his turn, however, he became the aſſai- 
lant, The Italian waſted with his own fury, was un- 
able to repel paſſes preſſed with no leſs vigour than 
dexterity. He received three thruſts through the bo- 
dy, and expired. Crichton, generous as well as brave, 
diſdained to appropriate the prize of victory. He 
haſtened, in the true ſpirit of chivalry, to throw it at 
the feet of the widows whoſe huſbands this gladiator 
had aſſaſſinated. 

The duke of Mantua, ſtruck with the variety of his 
talents and acquirements, made him tutor to his ſon 
Vincentio Gonzaga, a prince of turbulent diſpoſitions 
and licentious manners. The court approved highly 
of his choice ; and Crichton, in order to exprels his 
gratitude, or to excite {till higher their admiration, 
compoled a comedy for their entertainment. This 
performance has been extolled as a moſt ingenious ſa- 


tire againſt mankind ; and he himſelf was the chief 


performer in it. He perſonated with inimitable pro- 
priety, and with the moſt exact knowledge, the divine 
and the philoſopher, the lawyer and the mathemat! 
cian, the phyſician and the ſoldier. But, while he 
was elated with his preferment, and was laughs, 
over the follies and the abſurdities of men, an unex* 
pected and cruel event was about to terminate tbe 
career of his glory. KY 


poem of his; it is in praiſe of the city of Venice. His ot 


6 
One night, during the feſtivity of the carnival, 
while he rambled about the ſtreets playing upon the 
tar, fix men in maſks attacked him, In this extre- 
ty. he conſulted his courage and his {kill ; and he 
mit y, - ' a K 
employed them with ſucceſs. He diſperſed his affai- 
lants, and diſarmed their leader, who, pulling off his 
maſk, exclaimed, * I am the prince your pupil.“ The 
allant Crichton, 1 his features, not only 
Pared bis life, but taking his {word by the point, 
preſented it to him. The prince inſenſible of a con- 
duct ſo noble, and ſtung with jealouſy, or mad with 
wine, immediately ſeized it, and plunged it into his 
heart. 1 
Thus periſhed, in the 32% year of his age, the admi- 
rable Crichton. A death fo ignoble, ſo immature, ad- 
ded to the regret and the ſympathy which his loſs 
would otherwile have excited. The court of Mantua 
ordered a general mourning for him ; a thouſand epi- 
taphs and elegies lamented him ; and 3 of him, 
in which he was repreſented on horſeback, with a 
tword in one hand, and a book in the other, were 
multiplied in every quarter. 
CRICK, among farriers, is when a horſe cannot 
turn his neck any manner of way, but holds it fore 
right, inſomuch that he cannot take his meat from 
ground without great pain. | = 
CRICKET, in zoology. See GRYLLvUs. 
Mele-CRICKET. See GRYLLOTALPA. 
CRICKLADE, a borough-town of Wiltſhire, ſitua- 
ted on the river Iſis, about 26 miles ſouth-weſt of Ox- 
ford. W. Long. 1. 55. N. Lat. 51. 35. 
CRICOARY TANOIDAUS, in anatomy, a name 
given to two muſcles of the larynx. See ANATOMY, 
n? 380, a. 
CRICOIDES, in anatomy, a cartilage of the larynx, 
called alſo the annular cartilage. It occupies the loweſt 
part by way of baſe to the reſt of the cartilages ; and 
to the lower part of it the aſpera arteria adheres. See 
AnaTony, Table of the Muſcles. 
CRICOTHYROIDAUS, in anatomy, one of the 
five proper muſcles of the larynx. 164d. 
CRIM-TARTARS, a people of Aſia, ſo called 
becauſe they originally came from Crimea. They 
rove trom place to place in ſearch of paſtures, their 
nouſes being drawn on carts. There are a great num- 
der of them about Aſtrachan, to which place they flock 
in the winter · time; but they are not permitted to en- 
ter the city: for this reaſon, they erect huts up and 
down in the open fields; which are made either of 
dull-ruſies or reeds, being about 12 feet in diameter, 
of a round form, and with a hole at the top to let out 
the ſmoke. Their fuel is turf or cow-dung ; and, when 
the weather is very cold, they cover the hut with a 
coarle cloth, and ſometimes paſs ſeveral days without 
ſtirring out. They are generally of ſmall ſtature, 
with large faces, little eyes, and of an olive complec- 
non. The men are generally ſo wrinkled in their 
faces, tht they look like old women. Their common 
- is fiſh dried in the ſun, which ſerves them inſtead 
of bread; and they eat the fleſh of horſes, as well as 
camels. Their drink is water and milk, eſpecially 
mares milk, which they carry about in naſty leathern- 
8s. Their garments are of coarſe grey cloth, with 


2 looſe mantle made of a black ſheep's ſkin, and a 


Crick 
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cap of the ſame, The women are clothed in white Crim-tar- 
linen, with which likewiſe they dreſs their heads, tar) 
hanging a great many Moſcovian pence about them; @. and 
and there is likewiſe a hole left to ſtick feathers in. puniſhment. 
As for their religion, they are a fort of Mahometans ; — — 
but do not coop up their women like the Turks. 
CRIM-TARTARY, or Crimea, is the ancient Taurica 
Cherſoneſus. It is a peninſula, ly ing on the Black Sea, 
by which it is bounded on the welt and ſouth, on the eaſt 
by Circaſſia, and the north by the Palus Meotis. It lies 
between 44 and 46 degrees of north latitude, and 40 
and 44 of eaſt longitude. The ſoil is in many places 
very fertile, and, if cultivated, would produce plenty 
of corn; but the Tartars deſpiſe agriculture, and 
leave it to their ſlaves, or to ſtrangers. 
CRIME aud PuxisRMENT. The diſcuſſion and 
admeaſurement of crimes and puniſliments forms in 
every country the code of criminal law ; or, as it is 
more uſually denominated in England, the doctrine of 
the pleas x the crown e ſo called, becauſe the king, in 
whom centers the majeſty of the whole community, is 
ſuppoſed by the law to be the perſon injured by every 
infraction of the public rights belonging to that com- 
munity ; and is therefore in all caſes the proper proſe- 
cutor for every public offence. 
The knowledge of this branch of juriſprudence, 
which teaches the nature, extent, and degrees of 
every crime, and adjuſts to it its adequate and neceſſary 
penalty, is of the utmoſt importance to every indivi- 
dual in the ſtate. For no rank or elevation in life, 
no uprightneſs of heart, no prudence or circumſpec- 
tion of conduct, ſhould tempt a man to conclude, that 
he may not at ſome time or other be deeply intereſted 
in theſe reſearches. The infirmities of the beſt among 


us, the vices and ungovernable paſſions of others, the 


inſtability of all human affairs, and the numberleſs un- 
foreſeen events which the compaſs of a day may 
bring forth, will teach us (upon a moment's reflection) 
that to know with preciſion what the laws of our 
country have forbidden, and the deplorable conſe- 
quences to which a wilful diſobedience may expole us, 
is a matter of univerſal concern. 

In proportion to the. importance of the criminal 
law, ought alſo to be the care and attention of the le- 
giſlature in properly forming and enforcing it, It 
ſhould be founded upon principles that are permanent, 
uniform, and univerſal; and always conformable to 
the dictates of truth and juſtice, the feelings of huma- 
nity, and the indelible rights of mankind : though it 
ſometimes (provided there oe no tranſgreſſion of thefe 
eternal boundaries) may be modified, narrowed, or 
enlarged, according to the local or occaſional necefſ- 
ties of the ſtate which it is meant to govern. And 
yet, either from a want of attention to theſe prin- 
ciples in the firſt concoction of the laws, and adopting 
in their ſtead the impetuous dictates of avarice, ambi- 
tion, and revenge; from retaining the diſcordant po- 
litical regulations, which ſucceſſive conquerors or fac- 
tions have eſtabliſhed, in the various revolutions of go- 
vernment ; from giving a laſting efficacy ro ſanctions 
that were intended to be temporary, and made (as 
lord Bacon expreſſes it) merely upon the ſpur of the 
occaſion ; or from, laſtly, too haſtily employing ſuch 
means as are greatly diſproportionate to their my in 

order 
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Crime and order to check the progreſs of ſome very prevalent 
Puniſhment offence; from ſome, or from all, of thele cauſes it 
hath happened, that the criminal law is in every coun- 
try of Europe more rude and imperfect than the civil, 
We ſhall not here enter into any minute enquiries 
concerning the local conſtitutions of other nations ; the 
inhumanity and miſtaken policy of which have been 
ſufficiently pointed out by ingenious writers of their 
As, baron own *, But even with us in Britain, where our 
Monteſ= erown-law is with juſtice ſuppoſed to be more nearly 
Aus Ber. advanced to perfection; where crimes are more ac- 
— a ag curately defined, and penalties leſs uncertain and ar- 
bitrary; where all our accuſations are public, and our 
trials in the face of the world ; where torture is un- 
known, and every delinquent is judged by ſuch of his 
equals, againſt whom he can form no exception, nor 
even a perſonal diſlike ;—even here we ſhall occaſion- 
ally find room to remark ſome particulars that ſeem 
to want reviſion and amendment. Theſe have chief- 
ly ariſen from too ſcrupulous an adherence to ſome 
rules of the ancient common law, when the reaſons 
have ceaſed upon which thoſe rules were founded; from 
not repealing ſuch of the old penal laws as are either 
obſolete or abſurd ; and from too little care and atten- 

tion in framing and paſſing new ones. The enactin 
of penalties to which a whole nation ſhall be ſubject, 
ought not to be left, as a matter of indifference, to the 
r intereſts of a few, who upon temporary 
motives may prefer or ſupport ſuch a bill; but be 
calmly and maturely conſidered by perſons who know 
what proviſions the laws have already made to reme- 
dy the. miſchief complained of, who can from expe- 
rience foreſee the probable conſequences of thoſe 
which are now propoſed, and who will judge without 
| paſſion or prejudice how adequate they are to the evil. 
It is never uſual in the houſe of peers even to read a 
private bill which may affect the property of an in- 
dividual, without firſt referring it to ſome of the learn- 
ed judges, and hearing their report thereon. And 
{urely equal precaution is neceſſary, when laws are 
to be eſtabliſhed, which may affect the property, the 
liberty, and perhaps even the lives, of thouſands. Had 
ſuch a reference taken place, it is impoſſible that in 
the 18th century it could ever have been made a ca- 
pital crime, to break down (however maliciouſly) the 
mound of a fiſhpond, whereby any fiſh ſhall eſcape ; 
or to cut down a cherry-trec in an orchard. Were 
even a committee appointed but once in an hundred 
years to reviſe the criminal law, it could not have con- 
tinued to this hour a felony without benefit of clergy, 
to be ſeen for one month in the company of perſons 

who call themſelves or are called Egyptians. 

It is true, that theſe outrageous penalties, being 
ſeldom or never inflicted, are hardly known to be the 
law by the public : but that rather aggravates the 
miſchief, by laying a ſnare for the unwary. Yet they 

Black. cannot but occur to the obſervation of any one, who 
Comment. hath andertaken the taſk of examining the great out- 
lines of our law, and tracing them up to their prin- 
ciples; and it is the duty of ſuch a one to hint them 
with decency to thoſe, whoſe abilities and ſtations 
enable them to apply the remedy. Proceed we now 


to conſider (in the firſt place), the general nature of 
Crimes. 
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I. A crime, or miſdemeanour, is an act committed, o. | 
or omitted, in violation of a public law, either forbid. — a 
ding or commanding it. This general definition com- — 


prehends both crimes and miſdemeanours; which, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, are mere ſynonymous terms : though 
in common uſage, the word** crimes” is made to de. 
note ſuch offences as are of a deeper and more atro- 
cious dye; while ſmaller faults, and omiſſions of lef; 
conſequence, are comprized under the gentler name 
of “ miſdemeanours” only. 

The diſtinction of public wrongs from private, of 
crimes and miſdemeanours from civil injuries, ſeems 
principally to conſiſt in this : that private wrongs, or 
civil injuries, are an infringement or privation of the 
civil rights which belong to individuals, conſidered 
merely as individuals; public —— or crimes and 
miſdemeanours, are a breach and violation of the pub- 
lic rights and duties, due to the whole community, 
conſidered as a community, in its ſocial aggregate ca- 
pacity. As if I detain a field from another man, to 
which the law has given him a right, this is a civil in- 
Jury, and not a crime; for here only the right of an 
individual is concerned, and it 1s immaterial to the 
public, which of us is in poſſeſſion of the land: but 
treaſon, murder, and robbery are properly ranked 
among crimes ; ſince, beſides the injury done to indi- 
viduals, they ſtrike at the very being of ſociety; 
which cannot poſſibly ſubſiſt, where actions of this ſort 
are ſuffered to eſcape with impunity. 

In all caſes the crime includes an injury: every pub- 
lic offence is alſo a private wrong, and ſomewhat more; 
it affects the individual, and it likewiſe affects the com- 
munity. Thus treaſon in imagining the king's death, 
involves in it conſpiracy againſt an individual, which 
is alſo a civil injury: but as this ſpecies of treaſon in 
its conſequences principally tends to the diſſolution of 
government, and the deſtruction thereby of the order 
and peace of ſociety, this denominates it a crime of 
the higheſt magnitude. Murder is an injury to the 
life of an individual; but the law of ſociety conſiders 
principally the loſs which the ſtate ſuſtains by be- 
ing deprived of a member, and the pernicious ex- 
ample thereby ſet, for others to do the like, Rob- 
bery may be conſidered in the ſame view: it is an in- 
jury to private property ; but, were that all, a civil 
ſatisfaction in damages might atone for it: the public 
milchief is the thing, for the prevention of which our 
laws have made it a capital offence. In theſe grols 
and atrocious injuries the private wrong is ſwallowed 
up in the public : we ſeldom hear any mention made 
of ſatisfaction to the individual; the ſatisfaction to the 
community being ſo very great. And indeed, as the 


ture of life and property, it is impoſſible afterwards 
to make any reparation for the private wrong: which 
can only be had from the body or goods of the ag: 
greſſor. But there are crimes of an inferior nature, 
in which the public puniſhment is not ſo ſevere, but l 
affords room for a private compenſation allo : and 
herein the diſtinction of crimes from civil injuries 
very apparent. For inſtance; in the caſe of batter) 
or beating another, the aggreſſor may be indicted for 
this at the ſuit of the king, for diſturbing the public 
peace, and be puniſhed criminally by fine = _ 
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nt: and the party beaten may alſo have his pri- 
3 33 by action of treſpaſs for the injury, which 
he in particular ſuſtains, and recover a civil ſatisfac- 
tion in damages. So allo, it caſe of a public nuiſance, 
as digging a ditch acroſs a highway, this is puniſhable 
by indictment, as a common offence to the whole 
kingdom, and all his majeſty's ſubjects : but if any in- 
dividual (uſtains any ſpecial damage thereby, as la- 
ming his horſe, — his carriage, or the like, the 
offender may be compel ed to make ample ſatisfaction, 
as well for the private injury, as for the public wrong. 
Il. The nature of crimes and miſdemeanours in ge- 
neral being thus aſcertained and diſtinguiſhed, we 
proceed in the next place to conſider the general na- 
ture of puniſhments : Which are evils or inconvenien- 
cies conſequent upon crimes and miſdemeanours; being 
deviſed, denounced, and inflicted by human laws, in 
conſequence of diſobedience or miſbehaviour in thoſe, 
to regulate whoſe conduct ſuch laws were reſpectively 
made. And herein we will briefly conſider the power, 
the end, and the meaſure, of human puniſhment. 

1. As to the power of human puniſhment, or the 
right of the temporal legiſlator to inflict diſcretionary 
. penalties for crimes and miſdemeanours. It is clear, 

+ that the right of puniſhing crimes againſt the law of 
nature, as murder and the like, is in a ſtate of mere 
nature veſted in every individual. For it mult be 
veſted in ſomebody ;. otherwiſe the laws of nature 
would be vain and fruitleſs, if none were empowered 
to put them in execution: and if that power is veſted 
in any one, it muſt alſo be veſted in all mankiud ; 
ſince all are by nature equal. Whereof the firſt mur- 
derer Cain was ſo ſenſible, that we find him expreſ- 
ſing his apprehenſions, that whoever ſhould find him 
would flay him. In a ſtate of ſociety this right is 
transferred from individuals to the ſovereign power ; 
whereby men are prevented from being judges in their 
own cauſes, which is one of the evils that civil go- 
vernment was intended to remedy. Whatever power 
therefore individuals had of puniſhing offences againſt 
the law of nature, that is now veſted in the magiſ- 
trate alone; who bears the ſword of juſtice by the 
conſent of the whole community. And to this pre- 
cedent natural power of indi &duals muſt be referred 
that right, which ſome have argued to belong to eve- 
ry ſtate, (though, in fact, never exerciſed by any), 
of puniſhing not only their own ſubjects, but alſo fo- 
reign embaſſadors, even with death itſelf; in caſe 
they have offended, not indeed againſt the municipal 
laws of the country, but againſt the divine laws of 


for their guilt. 
which are only mala prohibita, and not mala in fe ; 


coercive penalties for ſuch tranſgreſſion: and this by 
the conſent of individuals; who, in forming ſocieties, 
id either tacitly or expreſsly inveſt the ſoverei 
Power with a right of making laws, and of enforcing 
2 to them when made, by exerciſing, upon 
mer non- obſervance, ſeverities adequate to the evil. 
a he lawfulneſs therefore of puniſhing ſuch criminals is 
ounded upon this principle, that the law by which 


they ſuffer was made by their own conſent; it is a 
Vox. III. 8 
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nature, and become liable thereby to forfeit their lives 
As to offences merely againſt the laws of 7 | 


the temporal magiſtrate is alſo empowered to inflict- 
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part of the original contract into Which they entered, Crime and 
when firſt they engaged in ſociety ; it was calculated Puniſhmene 
for, and has long contributed to, their own ſecurity. 
This right therefore, being thus conferred by uni- 
verſal conſent, gives to the ſtate exactly the ſame 
wer, and no more, over all its members, as each 
individual member bad naturally over himſelf or o- 
thers. Which has occaſioned ſome to donbt, how far 
a human legiſlature ought to inflict capital puniſbmente 
for poſitive offences; offences againſt the municipal law 
only, and not againſt the law of nature; ſince no in- 
dividual has, naturally, a power of inflicting death upon 
himſelf or others for actions in themſelves indifferent. 
With regard to offences mala in fe, capital puniſh- 
ments are in ſome inſtances inflicted by the immediate 
command of God himſelt to all mankind ; as, in the 
caſe of murder, by the precept delivered to Noah, 
their common anceſtor and repreſentative, © Whoſa 
c ſheddeth man's blood, by man ſhall his blood be 
© ſhed.” In other inſtances they are inflicted after 
the example of the Creator, in his poſitive code of 
laws for the regulation of the Jewiſh republic; as in 
the caſe of the crime againſt nature. But they are 
ſometimes inflicted without ſuch expreſs warrant or 
example, at the will and diſcretion of the human le- 
giſlature ; as for orgery, for theft, and ſometimes for 
offences of a liguter kind. This practice is thus juſti- 
fied by that great and good man, Sir Matthew Hale : 
© When offences grow enormous, frequent, and dan- 
ce perous to a kingdom or ſtate, deſtructive or highly 
ce pernicious to civil ſocieties, and to the great inſecu- 
ce rity and danger of the kin or its inhabitants, 
« ſevere punifhment and even death itſelf is neceſſary 
© to be annexed to laws in many caſes by the pru- 
« dence of lawgivers.“ It is therefore the enormity, 
or dangerous tendency, of the crime, that alone can 
warrant any earthly legiſlature in putting him to death 
that commits it. It is not its frequency only, or the 
difficulty of otherwiſe preventing it, that will excuſe 
our attempting to prevent it by a wanton effuſion of 
human blood. For, though the end of puniſhment is 
to deter men from offending, it never can follow from 
thence, that it is lawful to deter them at any rate and 
by any means ; ſince there may be unlawful methods 
of enforcing obedience even to the juſteſt laws. E- 
very humane legiſlator will be therefore extremely 
cautious of eſtabliſhing laws that inflict the penalty of 
death, eſpecially for ſlight offences, or ſuch as are mere- 
ly poſitive. He will expect a better reaſon for his 
10 doing, than that looſe one which generally is given; 
that it is ſound by former experience that no lighter 
penalty will be effectual. For is it found upon far- 
ther experience, that capital puniſhments are more 


effectual? Was the vaſt territory of all the Ruſſias 


worſe regulated under the late empreſs Elizabeth, 
than under her more ſanguinary predeceſſors ? Is it 
now, under Catherine II. leſs civilized, leſs ſocial, leſs 
ſecure? And yet we are aſſured, that neither of theſe 
illuſtrious princeſſes have, throughout their whole ad- 
miniſtration, inflicted the penalty of death: and the 
latter has, upon full perſuaſion of its being uſeleſs, nay 
even pernicious, given orders for aboliſhing it entire- 
ly throughout her extenſive dominions. But indeed, 
were capital puniſhments _ by experience to be 
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pend) of inflicting them upon all occaſions when other 


expedients fail. It is feared this reaſoning would ex- 


tend a great deal too far. For inſtance, the damage 
done to our public roads by loaded waggons is univer- 
fally allowed, and'many laws have been made to pre- 
vent it, none of which have hitherto proved effectual. 
But it does not therefore follow, that it would be juſt 
for the legiſlature to inflict death upon every obſtinate 
carrier, who defeats or eludes the proviſions of for- 
mer ſtatutes. Where the evil to be prevented is not 
adequate to the violence of the preventive, a ſovereign 
that thinks ſeriouſly can never juſtify ſuch a law to the 
dictates of conſcience and humanity. To ſhed the 
blood of our fellow-creature is a matter that requires 
the greateſt deliberation, and the fulleſt conviction of 
our own authority : for life is the immediate pift of 
God to man; which neither he can reſign, nor can it 
be taken from him, unleſs by the command or per- 
miſſion of him who gave it, either expreſsly reveal- 
ed, or collected from the laws of nature or — by 
clear and indiſputable demonſtration. 

We would not be underſtood to deny the right of 
the legiſlature in any country to inforce its own laws 


by the death of the tranſgreſſor, though perſons of 


fome abilities have doubted it; but only to ſuggeſt a 
few hints for the conſideration of ſuch as are, or may 
hereafter become, legiſlators. When a queſtion a- 
riſes, whether death may be lawfully inflicted for this 
or that tranſgreſſion, the wiſdom of the laws muſt de- 
cide it: and to this public judgment or deciſion all pri- 
vate judgments muſt ſubmit; elſe there is an end of 
the fir{t principle of all ſociety and government. The 
guilt of blood, if any, muſt lie at their doors, who 
miſinterpret the extent of their warrant; and not at 
the doors of the ſubjects, who is bound to receive the 
interpretations that are given by the ſovereign power. 
2. As to the end, or final cauſe, of human puniſh- 
ments. This is not by way of atonement or expia- 
tion for the crime committed ; for that muſt be left to 
the juſt determination of the Supreme Being : but as a 
precaution againſt future offences of the ſame kind. 
This is effected three ways: either by the amend- 
ment of the offender himſelf; for which purpoſe all 
corporeal puniſhments, fines, and temporary exile or 
impriſonment, are inflicted : or, by deterring others 
by the dread of his example from offending in the like 
way, „ut pena (as Tully expreſſes it) ad paucos, 
« metus ad omnes, perveniat ;*” which gives rife to all 
ignominious puniſhments, and to ſuch executions of 
juſtice as are open and public : or, laſtly, by depriving 
the party injuring of the power to do future miſ- 
chief; which is effected by either putting him to 
death, or condemning him to perpetual confinement, 
ſlavery, or exile. The fame one end, of preventing 
future crimes, is endeavoured to be anſwered by each 
of theſe three ſpecies of puniſhment. The public gains 
equal ſecurity, whether the offender himſelf be a- 
mended by wholeſome correction, or whether he be 
diſabled from doing any farther harm: and if the pe- 
nalty fails of both theſe effects, as it may do, ſtill the 
terror of his example remains as a warning to other 
citizens. The method however of inflicting puniſh- 
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ment ought alway to be proportioned to the particy. Ort 
no means to Puri, 


lar purpole it is meant to ſerve, and by 
exceed it : therefore the pains of death, and perpetual 
diſability by exile, ſlavery, or impriſonment, ought 
never to be inflicted, but when the offender a S 
incorrigible : which may be collected either from a 
repetition of minuter offences; or from the perpetra- 
tion of ſome one crime of deep malignity, which of 
itſelf demonſtrates a diſpoſition without hope or pro- 
bability of amendment : and in ſuch caſes it would be 
cruelty to the public to defer the puniſhment of ſuch 2 
criminal till he had an opportunity of repeating per. 
baps the worſt of villanies. 1 

3. As to the meaſure of human puniſhments. From 
what has been obſerved in the former articles we may 
collect, that the quantity of puniſhment can never be 
abſolutely determined by any ftanding invariable rule; 
but it muſt be left to the arbitration of the legiſlature 
to inflict ſuch penalties as are warranted by the laws 
of nature and ſociety, and ſuch as appear to be the beſt 
calculated to anſwer the end of precaution againſt fu- 
ture offences. 2 a 

Hence it will be evident, that what ſome have ſo 
highly extolled for its equity, the /ex taliontis or © law 
of retaliation,” can never be in all caſes an adequate or 


permanent rule of puniſhment. In ſome caſes indeed it 


ſeems to be dictated by natural reaſon ; as in the caſe 


of conſpiracies to do an injury, or falſe accuſations of 
the innocent; to which we may add that law of the 


Jews and Egyptians, mentioned by Joſephus and Dio- 
dorus Siculus, that whoever without ſufficient cauſe 
was found with any mortal poiſon in his cuſtody, ſhould 
himſelf be obliged to take it. But, in general, the 
difterence of perſons, place, time, provocation, or 0- 
ther circumſtances, may enhance or mitigate the of- 
fence; and in fuch caſes retaliation can never be a 
proper meaſure of juſtice. If a nobleman ſtrikes a 
peaſant, all mankind will ſee, that if a court of juſtice 
awards a return of the blow, it is more than a juſt 
compenſation, On the other hand, retaliation may 
ſometimes be too eaſy a ſentence ; as, if a man mali- 
ciouſly ſhould put out the remaining eye of him who 
had loſt one before, it is too ſlight a puniſhment for the 
maimer to loſe only one of his : and therefore the law 
of the Locrians, which demanded an eye for an eye, 
was in this inſtance judiciouſly altered; by decreeing, in 
imitation of Solon's laws, that he who ſtruck out the 
eye of a one-eyed man, ſhould loſe both his own in re- 
turn. Beſides, there are very many crimes, that will 
in no ſhape admit of theſe penalties, without manifeſt 
abſurdity and wickedneſs. Theft cannot be puniſhed 
by theft, defamation by defamation, forgery by for- 
gery, adultery by adultery, and the like. And we 
may add, that thoſe inſtances, wherein retaliation ap- 
pears to be uſed, even by the divine authority, do not 
really proceed upon the rule of exact retribution, by 
doing to the criminal the ſame hurt he has done to his 
neighbour, and no more; but this correſpondence be · 
tween the crime and puniſhment is barely a conle- 
quence from ſome other principle. Death is ordered 
to be puniſhed with death; not becauſe one is equiva” 
lent to the other, for that would be expiation, and not 
puniſhment. Nor is death always an equivalent for 
death: the execution of a needy decrepid aſſaſſin 153 
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a r ſatisfaction for the death of a nobleman in the 
3 bloom of his youth, and full enjoyment of his friends, 
— his honours, and his fortune. But the reaſon upon 
which this ſentence is grounded ſeems to be, that 
this is the higheſt penalty that man can inflict, and 
tends moſt to the ſecurity of the world; by remo- 
ving one murderer from the earth, and ſetting a dread- 
ful example to deter others: ſo that even this grand 
inſtance proceeds upon other principles than thoſe of 
retaliation. And truly, if any meaſure of puniſhment 
is to be taken from the damage ſuſtained by the ſuf- 
ferer, the puniſhment ought rather to exceed than 
equal the injury : ſince it ſeems contrary to reaſon and 
equity, that the guilty (if convicted) ſhould ſuffer no 
more than the innocent has done before him; eſpeci- 
ally as the ſuffering of the innocent is paſt and irre- 
vocable, that of the guilty is future, contingent, and 
liable to be eſcaped or evaded. With regard indeed 
to crimes that are incomplete, which conſiſt merely 
in the intention, and are not yet carried into act, as 
conſpiracies and the like ; the innocent has a chance 
to fruſtrate or avoid the villany, as the conſpirator has 
alſo a chance to eſcape his puniſhment : and this may 
be one reaſon why the /ex talionis is more proper to 
be inflicted, if at all, for crimes that conſiſt in inten- 
tion, than for ſuch as are carried into act. It ſeems 
indeed conſonant to natural reaſon, and has therefore 
been adopted as a maxim by ſeveral theoretical wri- 
ters, that the puniſhment, due to the crime of which 
one falſely accuſes another, ſhould be inflicted on the 
. perjured informer, Accordingly, when it was once 
attempted to introduce into England the law of reta- 
liation, it was intended as a puniſhment for ſuch only 
as preferred malicious accuſations againſt others ; it 
being enacted by ſtatute 37 Edw. III. c. 18. that ſuch 
as preferred any ſuggeſtions to the king's great coun- 
cil ſhould put in ſureties of taliation ; that is, to incur 
the ſame pain that the other ſhould have had, in caſe 
the ſuggeſtion were found untrue. But, after one year's 
experience, this puniſhment of taliation was rejected, 
and impriſonment adopted in its ſtead. | 
But though from what has been ſaid it appears, 
that there cannot be any regular determinate method 
of rating the quantity of puniſhments for crimes, by 
any one uniform rule ; but they muſt be referred to the 
will and diſcretion of the legiſlative power : yet there 
are ſome general principles, drawn from the nature 
and circumſtances of the crime, that may be of ſome 
aſſiſtance in allotting it an adequate puniſhment. 

As, firſt, with regard to the object of it : for the 
greater and more exalted the object of an injury is, 
the more care ſhould be taken to prevent that injury, 
and of courſe under this aggravation the puniſhment 
| ſhould be more ſevere. Therefore treaſon in con- 
lpiring the king's death is (in Britain) puniſhed with 
greater rigour than even actually killing any pri- 
vate ſubject. And yet, generally, a deſign to tranſ- 
greſs is not ſo flagrant an enormity, as the actual 
completion of that deſign. For evil, the nearer we 
approach it, is the more diſagreeable and ſhocking ; 
o that it requires more obſtinacy in wickedneſs 
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to perpetrate an unlawſul action, than barely to en- Crime and 
tertain the thought of it: and it is an encourage- Puniſhment 
ment to repentance and remorſe, even till the laſt 

ſtage of any crime, that it never is too late to retract ; 

and that if a man ſtops even here, it is better for him 

than if he proceeds : for which reaſons an attempt to 

rob, to raviſh, or to kill, is far leſs penal than the ac- 

tual robbery, rape, or murder. But in the caſe of a 
treaſonable conſpiracy, the object whereof is the king's 

majeſty, the bare intention will deſerve the higheſt 

degree of ſeverity : not becauſe the intention is equi- 

valent to the act itſelf ; but becauſe the greateſt ri- 

gour is no more than adequate to a treaſonable pur- 

poſe of the heart, and there is no greater left to inflict 

upon the actual execution itſelf. 

Again: The violence of paſſion, or temptation, may 
ſometimes alleviate a crime; as theft, in caſe of hun- 
ger, is far more worthy of compaſſion, than when com- 
mitted through avarice, or to ſupply one in luxurious 
exceſſes, To kill a man upon ſudden and violent re- 
ſentment is leſs penal than upon cool deliberate malice. 
The age, education, and character, of the offender ; 
the repetition (or otherwiſe) of the offence ; the time, 
the place, the company wherein it was committed ; 
all theſe, and a thouſand other incidents, may aggra- 


vate or extenuate the crime“. 


Farther : As puniſhments are chiefly intended for the 
prevention of future crimes, it is but reaſonable that 
among crimes of different natures thoſe ſhould be moſt 
ſeverely puniſhed, which are the moſt deſtructive of 
the public ſafety and happineſs : and, among crimes of 
an equal malignity, thoſe which a man has the moſt 
frequent and eaſy opportunities of committing, which 
cannot be ſo eaſily guarded againſt as others, and 
which therefore the offender has the ſtrongeſt induce- 
ment to commit: according to what Cicero obſerves, 
« ea ſunt auimadvertenda peccata maxime, qua diffi- 
« cillime præcaventur. Hence it is, that for a ſer- 
vant to rob his maſter is in more caſes capital, than 
for a ſtranger : if a ſervant kills his maſter, it is a ſpe- 
cies of treaſon ; in another it is only murder : to ſteal 
a handkerchief, or other trifle of above the value of 
twelvepence, privately from one's perſon, is made ca- 
pital ; but to carry off a load of corn from an open field, 
— of fifty times greater value, is puniſhed with 
tranſportation only. And, in the iſland of Man, this 
rule was formerly carried fo far, that to take away an 
horſe or an ox was there no felony, but a treſpaſs, 
becauſe of the difficulty in that little territory to con- 
ceal them or carry them off : but to ſteal a pig or a 
fowl, which is eaſily done, was a capital miſdemeanour, 
and the offender was puniſhed with death. 

Laſtly, as a concluſion to the whole, we may ob- 
ſerve, that puniſhments of unreaſonable ſeverity, eſpe- 
cially when indiſcriminately inflicted, have lels effect 
in preventing crimes, and amending the manners of a 
people, than ſuch as are more merciful in general, yet 
properly intermixed with due diſtinctions of ſeverity. 
It is the ſentiment of an ingenious writer, who ſeems 
to have well ſtudied the ſprings of human action, that 
crimes are more effectually prevented by the certain- 
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ic enes (in his oration againſt Midias) finely works up the aggravations of the inſults he had received. I was 
abuſed, (ſays he), by my enemy, in cold blood, out of malice, 


* well as citizens; and that in the temple, whither the duty of my office called me.? 


not by heat of wine, in the mornivg, publicly, before ſtrangers as 
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their execution: When the puniſhment ſurpaſſes all 
meaſure, the public will frequently out of humanity 
prefer impunity to it. Thus allo the ſtatute 1 Mar. ft, t. 
c. 1. recites in its preamble, “ that the ſtate of every 
« king conſiſts more aſſuredly in the love of the ſub- 
« ject towards their prince, than in the dread of laws 
* made with rigorous pains ; and that laws made for 
e the preſervation of the-commonwealth without 

e penalties are more often obeyed and kept, than laws 
% made with extreme puniſhments.” Happy had it 
been for the nation, if the ſubſequent practice of 
that deluded princeſs in matters of religion, had been 
correſpondent to theſe ſentiments of herſelf and par- 
liament, in matters of ſtate and government! We may 
farther obſerve, that ſanguinary laws are a bad ſymp- 
tom of the diſtemper of any ſtate, or at leaſt of its 
weak conftitution, The laws of the Roman kings, 
and the twelve tables of the decemviri, were full of 
cruel puniſhments : the Porcian law, which exempted 
all citizens from {ſentence of death, filently abrogated 
them all. In this period the republic flouriſhed : under 
the emperors fevere puniſhments were revived ; and 
then the empire fell. 

It is moreover abſurd and impolitic to apply the 
ſame puniſhment to-crimes of different malignity. A 
multitude of ſanguinary laws (beſides the doubt that 
may be entertained concerning the right of making 
them) do likewiſe prove a manifeſt defect either in the 
wiſdom of the legiſlative, or the ſtrength of the exe- 
cutive, power. It is a kind of quackery in govern- 
ment, and argues a want of ſolid ſkill, to apply the 
fame univerſal remedy, the -ultimum ſupplicium, to e- 
very caſe of difficulty. It is, it muſt be owned, much 
eaſier to extirpate than to amend mankind ; yet that 
magiſtrate muſt be eſteemed both a weak and a cruel 
ſurgeon, who cuts off every limb, which through igno- 
ranee or indolence he will not attempt to cure. It has 
deen therefore ingeniouſly propoſed, that in every 
ſtate a ſcale of crimes ſhould be formed, with a cor- 
_ reſponding ſcale of puniſhments, deſcending from the 

cateſt to the Jeaſt : but, if that be too romantic an 
Nea, yet at leaſt a wiſe legiſlator will mark the prin- 
cipal diviſions, and not aſſign penalties of the firſt de- 
gree to offences of an inferior rank. Where men ſee 
no diſtinction made in the nature and gradations of 
puniſhment, the generality will be led to conclude 
there is no diſtinction in the guilt. Thus in France 
the puniſhment of robbery, either with or without 
murder, is the ſame : hence it is, that though perhaps 
they are therefore ſubje to fewer robberies, yet 
they never rob but they alſo murder. In China mur- 
derers are cut to pieces, and robbers not: hence in 
that country they never murder on the highway, 
though they often rob. And in Britain, beſides the 
additional terrors of a Tpeedy execution, and a ſub- 
ſequent expoſure or diſſection, robbers have a hope of 
tranſportation, which ſeldom is extended to murderers. 
This has the ſame effect here as in China; in prevent- 
ing frequent aſſ:fſination and laughter. 

Yet, though in this inftance we may glory in the 
wildom of our law, we ſhall find it more difficult 
to jultify the frequency of capital puniſhment 'to be 
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Crime and ty, than by the ſeverity; of puniſhment. For the ex- 
Puniſhmert ceſſive ſeverity of laws (ſays Monteſquieu) hinders 


choly truth, that among the variety of actions which 
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found therein ; inflited (perhaps inattentively 
a multitude of ſucceſſive independent ſtatutes 
crimes very different in their natures. It js a melan. 


men are daily liable to commit, no leſs than 160 have 
been declared by act of parliament to be felonies with. 
out benefit of clergy ; or, in other words, to be wor 

thy of inftant death. So dreadful a lift, inſtead of G. 
miniſhing, increaſes the number of offenders. The 
injured, through compaſſion, will often forbear to pro- 
ſecute: juries, through compaſſion, willſometimesfor. 
get their oaths, and either acquit the guilty or miti- 
gate the nature of the offence : and judges, through 
compaſhon, will reſpite one-half of the convicts, and 
recommend them to the royal merey. Among fo 
many chances of eſcaping, the needy and hardeneg 
offender overlooks the multitude that ſuffer ; he bold. 
ly engages in ſome deſperate attempt, to relieve his 
wants or ſupply his vices ; and, if unexpectedly the 
hand of juſtice overtakes him, he deems himſelf pe- 
culiarly unfortunate, in falling at laſt a ſacrifice to thoſe 
laws, which long impunity has taught him to con- 
temn. | 

As to the trials and mode of punifhment, ſee Ax- 
RAIGNMENT; TRIAL, and the references there. 
from; Conviction; JUDGEMENT ; ATTAINDER ;; 
CoRRUPTION of Blood; FORFEITURE ; Exxcu- 
TION ; the ſeveral Crimes under their reſpectiye 
names; and Law, Part II. cxxii. ef ſeq. and Part III. 
clxxxvi. 

Perſons capable, or incapable, of committing Canes; 
or (which is all one) of ſuffering the cenſures of the 
law upon the commiſſion of forbidden acts. 

All the ſeveral pleas and excuſes, which protect the 
committer of a forbidden act from the puniſhment 
which is otherwiſe annexed thereto, may be reduced 
to this ſingle conſideration, the want or defect of wi/l. 
An involuntary act, as it has no claim to merit, fo 
neither can it induce any guilt : the concurrence of 
the will, when it has its choice either to do or to avoid 
the fact in queſtion, being rhe only thing that renders 
human actions either praiſe-worthy or culpable. In- 
deed, to make a complete crime, cognizable by human 
laws, there muſt be both a will and an act. For 
though, in foro conſcientie, a fixed deſign or will to 
do an unlawful act is almoſt as heinous as the commiſ- 
ſion of it; yet, as no temporal tribunal can ſearch the 
heart, or fathom the intentions of the mind, otherwiſe 
than as they are demonſtrated by outward actions, it 
therefore cannot puniſh for what it cannot know. For 
which reaſon, in all temporal juriſdictions, an overt act, 
or ſome open evidence of an intended crime, is ne- 
ceſſary, in order to demonſtrate the depravity of the 
will, before the man is liable to puniſhment. And as 
a vitious will without a vitious act is no civil crime, 
ſo, on the other hand, an unwarrantable act without 
a vitious will is no crime at all. So that to conſtitute 
a crime againſt human laws, there muft be, firſt, a 
vitious will; and, ſecondly, an unlawful act conſequent 
upon ſuch vitious will. 

Now there are three caſes, in which the will does 
not join with the act: 1. When there is a defect of 
underſtanding. For where there is no diſcernment, 


there is no choice; and where there is no wy 
ere 
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4050 can be no act of the will, which is nothing elſe 
but a determination of one's choice to do or to ab- 


crithe- ſtain from a particular action: he, therefore, that has 


ao underſtanding, can have no will to guide his con- 
duct. 2. Where there is underſtanding and will ſuf- 
ficient, reſiding in the party; but not called forth and 
exerted at the time of the action done; which is the 
caſe of all offences committed by chance or ignorance. 
Here the will fits neuter ; and neither concurs with 
the act, nor diſagrees to it. 3. Where the action is 
conſtrained by ſome outward force and violence. Here 
the will counteracts the deed ; and is ſo far from con- 
curring with, that it loaths and diſagrees to, what the 
man is obliged to perform. Infancy, idiocy, lunacy, 
and intoxication, fall under the firſt claſs ; misfortune, 
and ignorance may be referred to the ſecond; and 


compullion or neceflity may properly rank in the third. 


See Inzancy, IDptocy, DRUNKENNESS, MisroR- 
TUNE, IGNORANCE, NECESSITY. 

CRIMSON, one of the ſeven red colours of the 
dyers. See DYEING. | 

CRINGLE, a ſmall hole made in the bolt-rope of 
a ſail, by intertwiſting one of the diviſions of a rope, 
called a ſtrand, alternately round itſelf and through 
the ſtrands of the bolt-rope, till it becomes three- 
fold, and aſſumes the ſhape of a wreath or ring. The 
uſe of the cringle is generally to contain the end of 
ſome rope, which is faſtened thereto for the pur poſe 
of drawing up the ſail to its yard, or of extending the 
Kirts by the means of bridles, to ſtand upon a fide 
wind. The word ſeems to be derived from &#rinc&?/en 
(Belg.) to run into twiſts. 

CRINUM, ASPHODEL=LILY ; a genus of the mo- 
nogynia order, belonging to the hexandria claſs of 
plants. They are very beautiful green-houſe plants, 
riſing two or three feet high, each of them crowned 
by a large umbellate cluſter of ſpathaceous, monope- 
talous, long funnel-ſhaped flowers, blue, white, or ſtri- 
ped, having a very fragrant ſmell, They are propa- 
gated by off-ſets. 

CRISIS, in medicine, is uſed in different ſenſes, both 
dy the ancient and modern phyſicians. With ſome it 
means frequently no more than the excretion of any 
noxious ſubſtance from the body. Others take the 
word for-a ſecretion of the noxious humours made in. 
a fever. Others uſe it for the critical motion itſelf ; 
and Galen defines a criſis in fevers, a ſudden and in- 
ſtantaneous change, either for the better or the worſe, 
productive of recovery or death. 

CRIST A, in ſurgery, a term for certain excreſ- 
eences about the anus and pudenda. See (the Index 
ſubjoined to) MEDICINE. 

CRISTA catLz:. See ANATOMY, uo 16, b. 

CRITERION, or CRITERIUM, a ſtandard by which 
propoſitions and opinions are compared, in order to 
diſcover their truth or falſehood. 

CRITHE, in ſurgery, commonly called the ſſe, is 
a ſort of tubercle that grows on the eye:-lids. When 
imall, it is ſeated on the edye of the eye-lid ; but when 
large, it ſpreads further. When they do not ſuppu- 
rate, they become wens. They are apt to diſappear 
and return. If there is inflammation, endeavour to 

uppurate it with the white-bread - poultice : if it is 
dard, deſtroy it with a mixture of equal parts of 
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hog's lard and quickſilver. If the lower eye-lid is Crithmam 
attected, the tumaur is more frequently on its in- 


fide ; and then jt is beſt to diſſeci it, or to make way 
for it outwardly by applying a cauſtic on the fn juſt 
it. 

CRITHMUM, SAMPHIRE ; a genus of the digynia 
order, belonging to the pentandria claſs of plants. 
There are two ſpecies, the principal of which is the 
maritimum, or common maritime {amphive, Jt hath 
a fibrous penetrating root; thick, ſucculent, hranchy 
ſtalks riſmg two feet high, winged fleſhy leaves con- 
fiſting of many ſmall ſpear-ſhaped lobes ; with round 
yellow flowers growing in umbels. It is produced 
naturally on the ſca - coaſts a the gravel and rocks. 
Its leaves are an excellent pickle uſed for ſances, and 
are by many eaten raw in ſallads. It is of a ſaltim 
reliſh, palatable, and comfortable to the ſtomach. It 


L 
Critic iſm, 


is not very eaſily preſerved in gardens.. It muſt be 


ſown on gravelly ar rocky ground, balf an inch deep; 
in which ſituation the plants will come up, and laft 
ſome years. The leaves of this plant are faid allo to 
be aperient and diuretic. 

CRITICAL pars and SYMPTOMS, among phyſici- 
ans, are certain days and {ſymptoms in the courſe of 
acute diſeaſes, which indicate the patient's ſtate, and 
determine him either to recover or grow worſe. See 
(Index ſubjoined to) MEDICINE. | 

CRITICISM, the art of judging with propriety con · 


cerning any object or combination of objects. But, 
in a more limited ſenſe, the ſcience of criticiſm is con- 


fined to the fine arts. The principles of the fine arts 


are beſt unfolded by ſtudying the ſenſitive part of our 


nature, and by learning what objects are naturally a- 


greeable, and what are naturally diſagreeable. The 


man who aſpires to be a critic in theſe arts, muſt 


pierce ſtill deeper: he muſt clearly perceive what ob- 


jects are lofty, what low, what are proper or impro- 
per, what are manly, and what are mean or trivial.. 
Hence a foundation for judging of taſte, and for rea- 


ſoning upon it: where it is conformable. to principles, 


we can pronounce with certainty, that-it is correct ; 


otherwiſe, that it is incorrect, and perhaps whimſical.. 
Thus the fine arts, like morals, become a rational- 
{ſcience ; and, like morals, may be cultivated.to a high 


degree of refinement. 


Manifold are the advantages of criticiſm, when thus 
ſtudied as a rational ſcience. In the firſt place, a 
thorough acquaintance with the principles of the fine 
arts, redoubles the entertainment theſe arts afford. To- 
the man who reſigns himſelf entirely to ſentiment or 


feeling, without interpoſing any fort of judgment, | 


poetry, muſic, painting, are mere paſtime; in the prime 


of life, indeed, they are delighttul, being ſupported 
by the force of novelty, and the heat of imagination: 


but they loſe their reliſh gromeny with their novelty ; 
and are 2 negle 
which diſpoſes to more ſerious and more important 
occupations. To thoſe who deal in criticiſm as a re- 


lar ſcience, governed by juſt principles, and giving 
— to judgment as well as to fancy, the fine arts 


are a favourite entertainment; and in old age main- 

tain that reliſh which they produce in the morning of 
life. | 

In the next place, a. philoſophical inquiry into the 

| principles: 


ed in the maturity of life, 
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to the moſt enticing ſort of logic: the practice of 
reaſoning upon ſubjects ſo agreeable tends to a habit; 
and a habit ſtrengthening the reaſoning faculties, pre- 
pares the mind for entering into ſubjects more dithcult 
and abſtract. To have, in this reſpect, a juſt con- 
ception of the importance of criticiſm, we need but 
reflect upon the common method of education; which, 
after ſome years ſpent in acquiring languages, hurries 
us, without the leaſt preparatory diſcipline, into the 
moſt profound philoſophy : a more effectual method 
to alienate the tender mind from abſtract ſcience, is 
beyond the reach of invention : and accordingly, with 
reſpect to ſuch ſpeculations, the bulk of our youth 
contract a ſort of hobgoblin terror, which is ſeldom, 
if ever ſubdued. Thoſe who apply to the arts, are 
trainted in a very different manner: they are led, ſtep 
by ſtep, from the eaſier parts of the operation, to 
what are more difficult; and are not permitted to 
make a new motion, till they be perfected in thoſe 
which regularly precede it. The ſcience of criticiſm 
appears then to be a middle link, connecting the dif- 
ferent parts of education into a regular chain. This 
ſcience furniſheth an inviting opportunity to exerciſe 
the judgment: we delight to reaſon upon ſubjects that 
are equally pleaſant and familiar; we proceed gradu- 
ally from rhe ſimpler to the more involved caſes: and 
in a due courſe of diſcipline, cuſtom, which improves 
all our faculties, beſtows acuteneſs upon theſe of rea- 
ſon, ſufficient to unravel all the intricacies of philo- 
ſophy. 

Nor ouglit it to be overlooked, that the reaſonings 
employed upon the fine arts are of the ſame kind with 
thoſe which regulate our conduct. Mathematical and 
metaphyſical reaſonings have no tendency to improve 
ſocial intercourſe ; nor are they applicable to the com- 
mon affairs of life : but a juſt taſte in the fine arts, de- 
rived from rational principles, furniſhes elegant ſub- 
jects for converſation, and prepares us finely for act- 
ing in the ſocial ſtate with dignity and propriety. 

The ſcience of rational criticiſm tends to improve 
the heart not leſs than the underſtanding. It tends, 
in the firſt place, to moderate the ſelfiſh afeQtions : by 
ſweetening and harmonizing the temper, it is a ſtrong 
antidote to the turbulence of paſſion and violence of 
purſuit : it procures to a man ſo much mental enjoy- 
ment, that in order to be occupied, he 1s not tempted 
in youth to precipitate into hunting, gaming, drinking ; 
nor in middle-age, to deliver himſelf over to ambition; 
nor in old-age, to avarice. Pride and envy, two diſ- 
guſtful paſſions, find in the conſtitution no enemy more 
formidable than a delicate and diſcerning taſte : the 
man upon whom nature and culture have beſtowed 
this bleſſing, feels great delight in the virtuous diſpo- 
ſitions and actions of others: he loves to cheriſh them, 
and to publiſh them to the world : faults and failings, 
it is true, are to him not leſs obvious; but theſe he 
avoids, or removes out of ſight, becauſe they give him 
pain. On the other hand, a man void of taſte, upon 
whom the moſt ſtriking beauties make but a faint im- 
preſſion, has no joy but in gratifying his pride or en- 
vy by the diſcovery of errors and blemiſhes. In a 
word, there may be other paſſions, which, for a ſea- 
ſon, diſturb the peace of ſociety more than thoſe men- 
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Criticiſm. principles of the fine arts, inures the reflecting mind 


lities in character and behaviour. 
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tioned; but no other paſſion is ſo unwearied 

oniſt to the ſweets of ſocial intercourſe: 
lions, tending aſſiduouſſy to their gratifica 
man perpetually in oppoſition to others; and diſpoſe 
him more to reliſh bad than good qualities, even in a 
companion. How different that diſpoſition of mind 
where every virtue in a companion or neighbour, is. 
by refinement of taſte, ſet in its ſtrongeſt Tight ; and 
defects or blemiſhes, natural to all, are ſuppreſſed, or 
kept out of view ! | , 
In the next place, delicacy of taſte tends not leſs to 
invigorate the ſocial affections, than to moderate thoſe 
that are ſelfiſh, To be convinced of this tenden 
we need only reflect, that delicacy of taſte neceſſarily 
heightens our ſenſibility of pain and pleaſure, and of 
courſe our ſympathy, which is the capital branch of 
every ſocial paſſion. Sympathy, in particular, invites 
a communication of joys and ſorrows, hopes and 
fears : ſuch exerciſe, ſoothing and ſatisfactory in it. 
ſelf, is neceſſarily productive of mutual good-will and 
affection. | 


One other advantage of rational criticiſm is reſer- 


an anta. 
theſe pa. 


tion, put a 


ved to the laſt place, being of all the moſt important; 


which is, that it is a great ſupport to morality. No 
occupation attaches a man more to his duty than that 
of cultivating a taſte in the fine arts: a juſt reliſh of 
what is beautiful, proper, elegant, and ornamental, in 
writing or painting, in architecture or gardening, is 
a fine preparation for the ſame juſt reliſh of theſe qua- 
To the man who 
has acquired a taſte ſo acute and accompliſhed, every 
action wrong or improper, muſt be highly diſguſtful: 
if, in any inſtance, the overbearing power of paſſion 
ſway him from his duty, he returns to it upon the firſt 
reflection, with redoubled reſolution never to be ſway- 
ed a ſecond time : he has now an additional motive 
to virtue, a conviction derived from experience, that 
happineſs depends on regularity and order, and that a 
diſregard to juſtice or propriety never fails to be pu- 
niſhed with ſhame and remorſe. 

For the rules of criticiſm, applicable to the fine arts, 
and derived from human nature, ſee ARCHITECTURE, 
BEAUTY, CONGRUITY, COMPARISON, GRANDEUR, 


Cc. 


CRITO, an Athenian philoſopher, flouriſhed 400 
years before Chriſt. . He was one of the moſt zealous 
diſciples of Socrates, and ſupplied him with whatever 
he wanted. He had ſeveral ſcholars who proved great 
men, and he compoſed ſome dialogues which are loſt. 

CROATIA, a part of the ancient Illyricum, is bound- 
ed on the eaſt by Sclavonia and Boſnia, on the ſouth 
and ſouth-weſt by Morlachia, and on the north by the 
Drave, which ſeparates it from a part of Sclavonia. It 
is about 80 miles in length, and 70 in breadth ; and 
was once divided between the Hungarians and Turks; 
but now the greateſt part of it is ſubject to the houſe 
of Auſtria. The Croats derive their origin from the 
Sclavi ; and their language is a dialect of the Sclavo- 
nian, approaching very near to that of the Poles. The 
country is divided into two parts ; viz. that under, and 
that beyond, the Save. In the late wars between the em 
preſs queen and the king of Pruſſia, no leſs than $0,009 
men were raiſed out of this ſmall territory. Both 


horſe and foot are good ſoldiers, eſpecially the * 


Crit 
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Ge. but being a frontier country, and much expoſed 


ROCODILE, in zoology. See LACERTA. 


Foſſile CROCODILE, one of the greateſt curioſities 


in the foſſile world which the late ages have produced, 


It is the ſkeleton of a large crocodile, almoſt entire, 
found at a great depth under ground, bedded in ſtone. 
This was in the poſſeſſion of Linkius, who wrote many 
pieces of natural hiſtory, and particularly an accurate 
deſcription of this curious foſſile. It was found in the 
ſide of a large mountain in the midland part of Ger- 
many, and in a ſtratum of black foſſile ſtone, ſomewhat 
like our common late, but of a coarſer texture, the 
ſame with that in which the foſſile fiſh in many parts 
of the world are found, This ſkeleton had the back 
and ribs very plain, and was of a much deeper black 
than the reſt of the ſtone ; as is alſo the caſe in the 
ſoſſile fiſhes which are preſerved in this manner. The 
part of the {tone where the head lay was not found ; 
this being broken off juſt at the ſhoulders, but that ir- 
regularly ; ſo that, in one place, a part of the back 
of the head was viſible in its natural form. The two 
ſhoulder bones were very fair, and three of the feet 
were well preſerved ; the legs were of their natural 
ſhape and ſize, and the feet preſerved even to the ex- 
tremities of the five toes of each. 

CROCUS, $AFFRON ; a genus of the monogynia 
order, belonging to the triandria claſs of plants. Mo- 
dern botaniſfs allow only one ſpecies of this genus, 
which, however, comprehends many beautiful varie- 
ties. This hath a ſmall roundiſh, brown, bulbous root, 
compreſſed at the bottom. Directly from the root il- 
ſue many long narrow leaves, of a deep green colour ; 
and amidſt them the flowers all protruded from a thin 
univalvular, radical ſpatha ; the tube of the flower is 
long, ſtanding on. the root, and ſerving as a foot · ſtalk 
to the limb, or upper part, which is erect, ſix-parted, 
widens gradually upward, and grows from about three 
to five or ſix inches high. The varieties of this ſpe- 
cies may be divided into two claſſes, the autumnal and 
ſpring flowering. | 

The varieties of the firſt are the crocus officinalis, 
or ſaffron of the ſhops; for the properties of which, 
and its cultivation for ſale, ſee the article SAFFRON. 
This hath a long-tubed bluiſh purple flower, with three 
ſtigmata of a fine golden colour. Other varieties are 
the autumnal ſmall blue crocus; deep blue, ſky-blue, 
whitiſh blue, many-flowered whitiſh blue, purple, 
large ruſh-leaved purple, autumnal white crocus, and 
autumnal] yellow crocus. The varieties of the vernal 
crocus are, the ſmall and large, and golden yellow 
crocuſes, and the yellow black-ſtriped, the yellow pur- 
ple-ſtriped and double cloth of gold ones ; the white, 
white purple-ſtriped, white purple bottom, white 
black· ſtriped, whitiſh cream-coloured, whitiſh aſh-co- 
loured, little narrow-leafed white, and white blue- 
ſtriped crocuſes. Beſides theſe there are a great ma- 
4 _ of a blue and purple colour finely varie- 

ated, 

The autumnal crocuſes flower about the beginning 
of October, but never ripen their ſeeds in this coun- 
ny. They are very beautiful if ſown in patches in 
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the front of borders or in beds by themſelves, and ve · 


ry Proper ornaments for gardens of every extent, as 


coming up at a time when moſt other flowers are on 
the decay. They grow freely in any kind of ſoil, and 
may be propagated by offsets. The vernal kinds 
flower in February, March, and April. They alſo 
are, very ornamental, and are ſo hardy that they will 

ow almoſt any where. They are propagated by 
leeds, which the plants produce in plenty. 

Crocus, in chemiſtry, denotes any metal calcined 
to a red or deep yellow colour. 
Crocus Metallorum, an emetic preparation of an- 
timony and nitre. See CHEMISTRY, n“ 459. 

CRESUS, the fifth and laſt king of Lydia, 544 B. C. 
He made the Greeks of Aſia tributary ; ſubdued the 
Phrygians, Myſians, Paphlagonians, Thracians, and Ca- 
rians; amaſſed together immenſe riches; and became 
one of the moſt powerful and magnificent princes in 
the world. He drew the learned to his court, and 
took a pleaſure in converſing with them. One day 
as he was enumerating his riches, and magnifying the 
felicity of his reign, Solon gave a check to his vanity, 
b ſaying, that we ought to conſider no man happy be- 


ore his death, Crœſus ridiculed this reflection, but 


ſoon he himſelf experienced its truth: for, being de- 
feated by Cyrus, he ſhut himſelf up in Sardis, the ca- 
pital of his empire. The city was taken by aſſault ; 


and, as a Perſian ſoldier was going to kill Crœſus, 
that prince's only ſurviving fon, who had bitherto 
been dumb, terrified at his danger, cried, Step, ſol- 
dier, and lay not thy hand on Cræſus. Crœſus was then 
conducted to Cyrus, who cauſed him to be laid on a 


funeral pile; when, reflecting on Solon's words, he 
cried, O Solon, Solon! Cyrus deſired to know what 
he meant; and, being told the reaſon of this excla- 
mation, was ſo moved, that he recalled his ſentence, 
and treated him with great reſpect. 


Crocus 


— 
Croiſade. 
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CROFT, a little cloſe adjoining to a dwelling-houſe, 


and incloſed for paſture or arab 
purpoſe. 


CROISADE, or CRUSADE, a name given to the 


land, or any other 


expeditions of the Chriſtians againſt the infidels for 


the conqueſt of Paleſtine. 

Theſe expeditions commenced in the year 1091. 
The foundation of them was a ſuperſtitious veneration 
for thoſe places where our Saviour performed his mi- 
racles, and accompliſhed the work of man's redemp- 
tion. Jeruſalem had been taken, and Paleſtine con- 


ſucceeded Mahomet himſelf. 
derable interruption to the pilgrims, who flocked from 
all quarters to perform their devotions at the holy ſe- 
pulchre. They had, however, ſtill been allowed this 
liberty, on paying a ſmall tribute to the Saracen ca- 
liphs, who were not much inclined to moleſt them. 
But, in 1065, this city changed its maſters, The 
Turks took it from the Saracens ; and being much 
more fierce and. barbarous than the former, the pil- 
grims now found they could no longer perform their 
devotions with the ſame ſafety they did before. An 
opinion was about this time alſo prevalent in Europe, 
which made theſe pilgrimages much more frequent 
than formerly. It was ſomehow or other imagined, 
that the thouſand years mentioned in the 20t? chapter 


quered, by Omar the ſucceſſor of Abu Becr *, who * See Ar 
This proved a conſi- #4, n 76- 


| 
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Croiſade, of the Revelations, were fulfilled; that Chriſt was 
ſoon to make his appearance in Paleſtine, to judge the 
world; and conſequently that journeys to that country 
were in the higheſt degree meritorious, and even ab- 
ſolutely neceſfary. The multitudes of pilgrims which 
now flocked to Paleſtine meeting with a very rough 
receprion from the Turks, filled all Europe with com- 
plaints againſt thoſe infidels who profaned the holy 
city by their preſence, and derided the ſacred myſte- 
ries of Chriſtianity even in the place where they were 
fulfilled. Pope Gregory VII. had formed a deſign of 
uniting all the princes of Crhiſtendom againſt the Ma- 
hometans; but his exorbitant encroachments upon 
the civit power of princes had created him fo many 
enemies, and rendered his ſchemes ſo ſuſpicious, that 
he was not able to make great progreſs in this under- 
taking. The work was reſerved for a meaner in- 
ſtrument. 

Peter, commonly called the hermit, a native of A- 
miens in Picardy, had made the pilgrimage to Jeru- 
falem ; and being deeply affected with the dangers to 
which that act of piety now expoſed the pilgrims, as 
well as with the oppreſſion under which the eaſtern 
Chriſtians now laboured, formed the bold, and, in all 
appearance, impracticable deſign of leading into Aſia, 
from the fartheſt extremities of the Weſt, armies ſuf- 
' ficient to ſubdne thofe potent and warlike nations that 

now held the Holy Land in flavery. He propoſed 
his ſcheme to Martin II. who then filled the papal, 
chair; bur he, th fenſible enough of the advan- 
tages which muſt accrue to himſelf from ſuch an un- 
dertaking, reſolved not to interpoſe his authority till 
he ſaw a greater probability of ſucceſs. He ſummon- 
ed, at Placentia, a council conſiſting of 4009 ecclefia- 
ſhes, and 30,000 ſeculars. As no hall could be found 
large enough to contain ſuch a multitude, the aſſembly 
was held in a plain. Here the Pope bimſelf, as well 
as Peter, harangued the people, repreſenting the diſ- 
mal ſituation of their brethren in the Eaſt, and the in- 
dignity offered to the Chriſtian name in allowing the 
holy city to remain in the hands of the infidels. Theſe 
ſpeeches were ſo agreeable to thoſe who heard them, 
that the whole multitude ſuddenly and violently decla- 
red for the war, and folemnly devoted themfelves to 
perform this ſervice, which they believed to be fo 
meritorious in the ſight of God. 

But though Italy ſeemed to have embraced the de- 
fign with ardour, Martin yet thought it neceſſary, in 
order to inſure perfect ſucceſs, to engage the greater 
and more warlike nations in the ſame enterprize. Ha- 
ving therefore exhorted Peter to viſit the chief cities 
and ſovereigns of Chriftendom, he ſummoned another 
council at Clermont in Auvergne. The fame of this 
great and pious deſign being now univerſally diffuſed, 
procured the attendance of the | ga prelates, 
nobles, and princes ; and when the Pope and the her- 
mit renewed their pathetic exhortations, the whole 
aſſembly, as if impelled by an immediate inſpiration, 
exclaimed with one voice, * It is the will of God! 
it is the will of God!“ Theſe words were deemed ſo 
memorable, and ſo much the effect of a divine impulſe, 
that they were employed as the ſignal of rendezvous 
and battle in all future exploits of theſe adventurers, 
Men of all ranks now flew to arms with the utmoſt 
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ardour, and a croſs was affixed to their ri ſhoulder 
by all who inliſted in this holy — Cvi 
At this time Europe was ſunk in the moſt Profound 
ignorance and ſuperſtition. The eccleſiaſtics had * 
ed the greateſt aſcendant over the human mind * 
the people, who committed the moſt horrid crime 
and diſorders, knew of no other expiation than the 
obſervances impoſed on them by their ſpiritual paſtors. 

But amidſt the abject ſuperſtirion which now pre. 
vailed, the military ſpirit had alſo univerſally diffuſed 
itſelf ; and, though not ſupported by art or diſcipline 
was become the _ paſſion of the nations govern. 
ed by the feudal law. All the great lords poſſeſſed 
the right of peace and war. They were engaged in 
continual hoſtilities with one another: the open coun- 
try was become a ſcene of ontrage and diſorder : the 
cities, {till mean and poor, were neither puarded by 
walls, nor protected by privileges. Every man was 
obliged to depend for ſafety on his own force, or his 
private alliances; and valour was the only excellence 
which was held in eſteem, or gave one man the pre- 
eminence above another. When all the particular ſu- 
perſtitions, therefore, were here united in one great 
object, the ardour for private hoſtilities took the {ame 
direction; “ and all Europe, (as the princeſs Anna 
Comnena expreſſes herſelf), torn from its foundations, 
ſeemed ready to precipitate itſelf in one united body 
upon Aſia.“ | 

All orders of men, now deeming the croiſades the 
only road to heaven, were impatient to open the way 
with their {words to the holy city. Nobles, artiſans, 
peaſants, even prieſts, inrolled their names; and to 
decline this ſervice was branded with the reproach f 
impiety or cowardice. The nobles who enliſted them- 
ſelves were moved, by the romantic ſpirit of the ape, 
to hope for opulent eſtabliſhments in the Eaſt, the 
chief ſeat of arts and commerce at that time. In pur- 
fuit of theſe chimerical projects, they ſold at the 
loweſt price their ancient caſtles and inheritances, 
which had now loft all value in their eyes. The in- 
firm and aged contributed to the expedition by pre- 
fents and money ; and many of them, not ſatisfied 
with this, attended it in perſon, being determined, if 
poffible, to breathe their laſt in ſight of that city where 
their Saviour had died for them. Women themſelves, 
concealing their ſex under the diſguiſe of armour, at- 
tended the camp; and cms forgot their duty 
ſtill more, by proſtituting themſelves to the army. 
The greateſt criminals were forward in a ſervice 
which they conſidered as an expiation for all crimes; 
and the moſt enormous diſorders were, during the 
courſe of theſe expeditions, committed by men inured 
to wickedneſs, encouraged by example, and impelled 
by neceſſity. The multitude of adventurers ſoon be- 
came ſo great, that their more ſagacious leaders be · 
came apprehenſive leſt the url . the armament 
would be the cauſe of its own diſappointment. For 
this reaſon they permitted an undiſciplined multitude, 
computed at 300,000 men, to go before them under 
the command of Peter the hermit, and Cautier, ot 
Walter, ſurnamed “ the moneyleſs,“ from his being 
a ſoldier of fortune. Theſe took the road towards 
Conſtantinople, through Hungary and Bulgaria ; and, 
truſting that heaven, by ſupernatural aſſiſtance, 2 
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y all their neceſſities, they made no proviſion for 
3 on their march. They ſoon found them- 
ſelves obliged to obtain by plunder what they vainly 
expected from miracles ; and the enraged inhabitants 
of the countries through which they paſſed, attacked 
the diſorderly multitude, and ſlaugitered them with. 
out reſiſtance. The more diſciplined armies followed 
after ; and, paſſing the ſtraits at Conſtantinople, they 
were muſtered in the plains of Aſia, and amounted in 
the whole to 700,000 men. 
This rage for conquering the Holy Land did not 


ceaſe with this expedition. It continued for very 


near two centuries, and eight different croiſades were 
{et on foot, one after another. The firſt was in the 
year 1096, as already obſerved. The princes enga- 

ed in it were, Hugo, count of Vermandois, brother 
to Philip I. king of France; Robert, duke of Nor- 
mandy; Robert, earl of Flanders; Raimond, earl of 
Toulouſe and St Giles; Godfrey of Bouillon, duke of 
Lorrain, with his brothers Baldwin and Euſtace ; Ste- 
phen, earl of Chartres and Blois ; Hugo, count of St 
Paul; with a great namber of other lords. The ge- 
neral rendezvous was at Conſtantinople. In this ex- 
pedition, the famous Godfrey beſieged and took the 
city of Nice. The city of Jeruſalem was taken by 
the confederated army, and Godfrey choſen king. 
The Curiſtians gained the famous battle of Aſcalon 
againſt the ſoldan of Egypt ; which put an end to the 
firſt croiſade. | 

The ſecond croiſade, in the year 1144, was headed 
by the emperor Conrad III. and Lewis VIE. king of 
France. The emperor's army was either deſtroyed 
by the enemy, or periſhed through the treachery of 
Manuel the Greek emperor; and the. ſecond army, 
through the unfaithfulneſs of the Chriſtians of Syria, 
was forced to break up the ſiege of Damaſcus. 

The third croiſade, in the year 1188, immediately 
followed the taking of Jeruſalem by Saladin the ſoldan 
of Egypt. The princes engaged in this expedition 
were, the emperor * Frederic Barbaroſſa; Frederic, 
duke of Suabia, his ſecond ſon; Leopald, duke of Au- 
{tria ; Berthold, duke of Moravia ; Herman, marquis 
of Baden; the counts of Naſſau, Thuringia, Miſſen, 
and Holland ; and above 60 other princes of the em- 
pire ; with the biſhops of Beſangon, Cambray, Mun- 
iter, Oſnaburg, Miſſen, Paſſau, Viſburg, and ſeveral 
vthers. In this expedition, the emperor Frederic de- 
leated the ſoldan of Iconium: his ſon Frederic, joined 
by Guy Luſignon, king of Jeruſalem, in vain endea- 
voured to take Acre, or. Ptolemais. During which 
tranſactions, Philip N king of France, and Ri- 


chard II. king of England, joined the croiſade ; by 


which means the Chriſtian army conſiſted of 300,000 
giting men: but, great diſputes happening between 
the kings of France and England, the former quitted 
ne Holy Land, and Richard concluded a peace with 
Saladin. 
The fourth croiſade was undertaken, in the year 
1195 » by the emperor Henry VI. after Saladin's death. 
1 this expedition, the Chriſtians gained ſeveral battles 
"gait the infidels, took a great many. towns, and 
were in the way of ſucceſs, when the death of the em- 


eror oblige f 
3 8 2 8 to quit the Holy Land, and return 


Vol. III. 
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The fifth croiſade was publiſhed, by order of Pope Croiſad 


Innocent III. in 1198. "Thoſe engaged in it made 
fruitleſs efforts for the recovery of the Holy Land: 
for, though John de Neule, who commanded the fleet 
equipped in Flanders, arrived at Ptolemais a little af- 
ter Simon of Montfort, Renard of Dampierre, and 
others; yet the plague deſtroying many of them, and 
the reſt either returning, or engaging in «he perty 
quarrels of the Chriſtian princes, there was m——— 
done; fo that the ſoldan of Aleppo eaſily defea 
their troops in 1204. | 

The ſixth croiſade began in 1228 ; in which the 
Chriſtians took the town of Damietta, but were for- 
ced to ſurrender it again, The next year, the em- 
peror Frederic made peace with the ſoldan for 10 
years. About 1240, Richard, earl of Cornwall, and 
brother to Henry III. king of England, arrived in Pa- 
leſtine, at the head of the Engliſh croiſade ; but, find- 
ing it moſt advantageous to conclude a peace, he re- 
embarked, and ſteered towards Italy. In 1244, the 
Karaſmians being driven out of Perſia by the Tartars, 


broke into Paleſtine, and gave the Chriſtians a genc- 


ral defeat near Gaza. ; 

The ſeventh croiſade was headed by St Lewis, in 
the year 1249, who took the town of Damietta : but 
a ſickneſs happening in the Chriſtian army, the king 
endeavoured a retreat; in which being purſued by 


the infidels, moſt of his army were miſerably butcher- 


ed, and himſelf and the nobility taken priſoners. Then 
a truce was agreed upon for 10 years, and the king 
and lords ſet at liberty. 

The eight croiſade, in 1270, was headed by the ſame 
prince, who made himſelf maſter of the port and caſtle 
of Carthage, in Africa ; but, dying in a ſhort time, he 
left his army in a very ill condition. Soon after, the 
_—__ Sicily coming 'up with a n fleet, and join- 
ing Philip the bold, ſon and ſueceſſor of Lewis the king 


of Tunis, after ſeveral engagements with the Chriſti- 


ans, in which he was always worſted, deſired peace, 
which was granted upon conditions adyantageous to 
the Chriſtians : after which, both princes embarked 
for their own kingdoms. Prince Edward of England, 
who arrived at Tunis at the time of this treaty, failed 
towards Ptolemais, where he landed with a ſmall body 
of 300 Engliſh and French, and hindered Bendocdar 
from laying ſiege to Ptole mais: but, being obliged to 
quit the Holy Land to take poſſeſſion of the crown of 


England, this croiſade ended, without contributing any 


thing to the recovery of the Holy Land. In 1291, 
the town of Acre, or Ptolemais, was taken and plun- 
dered by the ſoldan of Egypt, and the Chriſtians quite 
driven out of Syria. There has been no croiſade ſince 
that time, though ſeveral popes have attempted to ſtir 
up the Chriſtians to ſuch an undertaking ; particularly 
Nicholas TV. in 1292, and Clement V. in 1311. 
Though theſe croiſades were effects of the moſt ab- 
ſurd ſuperſtition, they tended greatly to promote the 
ood of Europe. Multitudes indeed were deſtroyed. 
Voltaire computes the people who periſhed in the 
different expeditions at upwards of two millions. Many 
there were, however, who returned; and theſe, ha- 
ving converſed ſo long with people who lived in a 
much more magnificent way than themſelves, 'began 
to entertain ſome taſte for a refined and poliſhed way 
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n 149. 
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of life. Thus the barbariſin in which Europe had been 
— — lng immerſed, began to wear off ſoon atter this 


time. The princes alſo who remained ar home, found 
means to avail themlelves of the frenzy of the people. 
By the abſence of ſuch numbers of reſtleſs and martial 
adventurers, peace was cſtabliſhed in their dominions. 
They allo took the opportunity of annexing to their 
crown many conſiderable fieſs, either by purchaſe, or 
by the extinction of the heirs ; and thus the miſchiefs 
which muſt always attend feudal governments were 
conſiderably leſſened. 

With regard to the bad ſucceſs of the croifaders, it 
was ſcarce poſſible that any other thing could happen 
them. The emperors of Conſtantinople, inſtead of 
aſlifting, did all in their power to diſconcert their 
ſchemes. They were jealous, and not without rea- 
ſon, of ſuch an inundation of barbarians. Yet, had 
they conſidered their true intereſt, they would rather 
have aſſiſted them, or at leaſt ſtood neuter, than en- 
tered into alliances with the Turks. They followed 
the latter method, however, and were often of very 

eat diſſervice to the weſtern adventurers, which at 

{t occaſioned the loſs of their city . But the worſt 
enemies the croiſaders had, were their own internal 
feuds and diffentions. They neither could agree 
while marching together in armies with a view to 
conqueſt, nor could they unite their conqueſts under 
one government after they had made them. They 
ſet up three ſmall ſtates, one at Jeruſalem, another at 
Antioch, and another at Edeſſa. Theſe ſtates, inſtead of 
aſſiſting, made war upon each other, and on the Greek 
emperors; and thus became an eaſy prey to the com- 
mon enemy. The horrid cruelties they committed alſo 
were ſuch as muſt have inſpired the Turks with the 
moſt invincible hatred againſt them, and made them 
reliſt with the greateſt ©: !finacy. They were ſuch as 


could have been committed only by barbarians inflamed 


with religious enthuſiaſm, When Jeruſalem was taken, 
not only the numerous garriſon were put to the ſword, 
but the inhabitants were maſſacred without mercy, 
and without diſtinftion. No age nor ſex was ſpared, 
not even ſucking children. According to Voltaire, 
ſome Chriſtians, who had been ſuffered by the Turks 
to live in that city, led the conquerors into the moſt 
private caves where women had concealed themſelves 
with their children, and not one of them was ſuffered 
to eſcape, What eminently ſhews the enthuſiaſm by 
which theſe conquerors were animated, is their beha- 
viour after this terrible ſlaughter. They marched 
over heaps of dead bodies towards the holy ſepulchre; 
and while their hands were yet polluted with the 
blood of ſo many innocent perſons, ſung anthems to 
the common Saviour of mankind. Nay, ſo far did 
their religious enthuſiaſm overcome their fury, that 
theſe ferocious conquerors now burſt into tears. If 
the abſurdity and wickedneſs of this conduct can be 
exceeded by any thing, it muſt be by what follows. 
In the year 1204, the frenzy of croiſading ſeized the 
children, who are ever ready to imitate what they 
ſee their parents engage themſelves in. Their childiſh 
folly was encouraged by the monks and ſchoolmaſters; 
and thonſands of thoſe innocents were conducted from 
the houſes of their parents on the faith of theſe words, 
„Out of the mouth of babes and ſucklings haſt thou 
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perfected praiſe.” Their baſe conductors ſold x part 
w_ to the Turks, and the reſt periſhed Miſe. 

CROISES, or Cxolzks, in Engliſh anti 
grims _ for the Holy Land, or ſuch a 
there; ſo called from a badge they wore in imi-.+: 
of a croſs. The knights of St Joby of Ina 
created for the defence and protection of pilgri , 
were particularly called croiſes, _ ß 

CROISIERS, a religious order founded in honour 
of the invention or diſcovery of the croſs by the em. 
preſs Helena. They are diſperſed in ſeveral parts of 
Europe, particularly in the Low Countries, France 
and Bohemia, thoſe in Italy being at preſent ſuppreſſed. 
Theſe religious follow the rule of St Auguſtine, They 
had in England the name of crouched friers. | 

CROMARTY, the capital of the ſhire of Cromarty 
in Scotland, with an excellent and ſafe harbour 
pable of containing the greateſt fleets, W, Long. 3. 40, 
N. Lat. 57. 54. 

CROMWELL (Thomas), earl of Eſſex, was the 
ſon of a blackſmith at Putney, and born in 1498. 
Without a liberal education, but endowed with a ſtrong 
natural genius, he conſidered travelling as the proper 
means of improving his underſtanding ; and to this 
early token of his ſound judgement he ſtood indebted 
for the high rank and diſtinguiſhed honours he after- 
wards enjoyed. He became by degrees the confi- 
dential favourite, and prime miniſter of Henry VIII.; 
and from the moment he acquired any authority in 
the cabinet, he employed it in promoting the refor- 
mation, to his zeal for which he became a victim ; 
for, the more firmly to ſecure the proteſtant cauſe, he 
contrived to marry the king to Ann of Cleves, whoſe 
friends were all Lutherans, Unfortunately Henry 
took a diſguſt to this lady, which brought on Crom- 
well's ruin; the king, with his uſual cruelty and ca- 
price, taking this opportunity to ſacrifice this miniſter 
to the Roman Catholic party, to whom he ſeemed de- 
ſirous of reconciling himſelf as ſoon as he had Catha- 
rine Howard in view. Cromwell was a great poli- 
tician, and a good man; but, like moſt ſtateſmen, Was 
guilty of great errors. In his zeal for the new reli- 
gion, he had introduced the unjuſtifiable mode of - 
tainder in caſes of treaſon and hereſy ; and his ene- 
mies, who were numerous, (conſiſting of two claſſes, 
the ancient nobility and gentry, who were enraged to 
ſee the higheſt honours beſtowed on a man of his mean 
extraction, and the Roman Catholics, who deteſted 
him), having preferred many complaints againſt him, 
availed themſelves of bis own law. He was attaint- 
ed of treaſon and hereſy, convicted unheard, and be- 
headed in 1540. He was the chief inſtrument of the 
ſuppreſſion of the abbeys and monaſteries, and of the 
deſtruction of images and relics ; to him alſo we are 
indebted for the inſtitution of pariſh-regiſters of births, 
marriages, and burials. 

Cow EBIT (Oliver), ſtyled Lord Protector of the 
commonwealth of England, one of the moſt extract: 
dinary perſonages mentioned in hiſtory, was the ſon 
of Mr Robert Cromwell of Hinchinbrooke in the 
connty of Huntingdon. His anceſtors were of very 
hononrable extraction; but no ways related to The- 
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fyourite of Henry VIII. He was born in the parith 
of St John, Huntingdon, where his father moltly li- 
ved, on the 24th or 25th of April 1599, and educated 
at the free ſchool of that town. Little is known con- 
cernitig him in his younger years, or indeed concern- 
ing his behaviour in private life, It is, however, re- 
lated by authors of unſul pected veracity, that when at 
chool he gave many ſigns of a very turbulent and 
reſtleſs ifooſition. He is alſo ſaid from his early 
years to have been ſubject to the hypochondriac diſor- 


der, and to many deceptions of the imagination. He 


had a very remarkable one while at ſchool. It hap- 
pened in the day time, when he was lying melancho- 
ly npon his back in bed. A ſpectre, as he thought, 
approached him, and told him that he ſhould be the 
greateſt man in the kingdom. His father, being in- 
formed of this, was very angry, and deſired his maſ- 
ter to correct him ſeverely. This, however, produ- 
ced no effect. Oliver perſiſted in the truth of his ſto- 
ry, and would ſometimes mention it though his uncle 
told him ' it was too traiterous to be repeated.” — 
From this ſchool, Oliver was removed to Sidney-col- 
lege in Cambridge, where he was admitted in 1616. 
His progreſs in his ſtudies is uncertain ; but he ſpent 
much time in playing at foot-ball, cricket, and other 


robuſt exerciſes, at which he was very expert. His 
father dying after he had been about two years at col- 


lege, Cromwell returned home ; but the irregularity 
of his life gave ſuch offence to his mother, that, by the 
advice of {ome friends, ſhe ſent him to London, and 
placed him in Lincoln's-inn. This expedient by no 
means ,anſwered the purpoſe ; her ſon gave himſelf 
up to gaming, wine, and women, fo that he quickly: 
diſſipated all that was left him by his father. This 
diſſipation, however, could be but of very ſhort conti- 
nuance; for he was married, before he was 21 years 
of age, to Elizabeth, daughter of Sir James Bouchier 
of Eſſex. Soon after his marriage he returned to the 
country, where he led a very grave and ſober life. 
This ſudden reformation has been aſcribed to his fal- 
ling in with the Puritans; but it is certain, that Mr 
Cromwell continued then, and for ſome time after, a 
zealous member of the church of England, and form- 
ed a cloſe friendſhip with ſeveral eminent divines. 
He continued at Huntingdon where he ſettled after 


his marriage, till an eſtate of between L. 400 and 


and L. 500 per annum devolved to him by the death 
of his uncle Sir Thomas Stuart. This induced him to 
remove to the iſle of Ely where the eſtate lay, and 
here he embraced the puritanical doctrines. He was 
elected a member of the third parliament of Charles I. 
which met on the 20th of January 1628; and was a 
member of the committee for religion, where he diſ- 
tnguiſhed himſelf by his zeal againſt popery. After 
the diſſolution of that parliament, he returned again 
into the country, where he continued to expreſs much 
concern for religion, to keep company with ſilenced 
miniſters, and to invite them often to lectures and ſer- 
mons at his houſe. Thus he brought his affairs again 
into a very indifferent ſituation ; ſo that, by way of re- 
pairing the breaches he made in his fortune, he took 
2 farm at St Ives, which he kept five years. But this 
ſcheme ſucceeded ſo ill, that he was obliged to give it 
ap; and at laſt, chagrined with his diſappointments, 
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time received, he formed a deſign of going over to 
New-England, In this, however, he was diſappoint- 
ed; the king iſſued out a proclamation againſt all ſuch 
emigrations, and Cromwell was obliged to remain in 
2 * againſt his will, 

n 1638, Cromwell had firſt an opportunity of get- 
ting himſelf publicly taken notice of. The carl of 
Bedford, and ſome other perſons of high rank, who 
had eſtates in the fen country, were very defirous of 
having it better drained ; and, though one project of 
this ſort had failed, they ſet on foot another, got it 
countenanced by royal authority, and ſettled a part of 
the profits upon the crown. This, though really in- 
tended for a public benefit, was oppoſed as injurious 
to private property; and at the head of the oppoſers 
was Mr Oliver Cromwell, who had conſiderable in- 
fluence in theſe parts. The vigour he ſhewed on this 
occaſion recommended him to his friend and relation 
Mr Hampden ; who afterwards characterized him in 
parliament, as a perſon capable of contriving and con- 
ducting great deſigns. But for all this he was not ve- 
ry ſucceſsful in his oppoſition; and as his private af- 
fairs were ſtill declining, he was, in very neceſſitous 
circumſtances at the approach of the long parliament. 
In this critical ſituation he got himſelf elected member 
of parliament in the following manner. In the puri- 
tanical nicetings which he conſtantly frequented, Oli- 
ver had moſt eminently diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his 
gifts of praying, preaching, and expounding. At one 
of theſe meetings, he met with one Richard Tims a 
tradeſman of Cambridge. This man was fo much ta- 
ken with Oliver, that he took it into his head to at- 
tempt getting him choſen burgels for the approaching 
parliament. Being himſelf one of the common coun- 
cil, Tims imagined this deſign might be brought about ; 
and with this view went to Mr Wildbore a relation of 
Cromwell's, to whom he communicated his intention. 
Wildbore agreed as to the fitneſs of the perſon ; but 
told him the deſign was impradcticable, becauſe Oliver 
was not a freeman. Tims next addreſſed one Evett 
on the ſame ſubject, who alſo made the ſame objec- 
tion. He recollected, however, that the mayor had 
a freedom to beſtow, and a ſcheme was immediately 
laid for ſecuring this freedom to Cromwell, On ap- 
plication to the mayor, however, he told them that the 
freedom was already diſpoſed of to another; but this 
objection being obviated by promiſing that perſon a 
freedom from the town, the mayor, being informed 
that Cromwell was a man of great fortune, ſignified 
his intention of beſtowing the freedom upon him. Our 
hero, being informed of the good offices of his friends, 
made his appearance in the court dreſſed in ſcarlet 
richly laced with gold, and having provided plenty of 
claret and ſweatmeats, they were ſo freely circulated 
among the corporation, that Mr Mayor's freeman was 
unanimouſly declared to be a very civil worthy gen- 
tleman. When the election came on, the mayor diſ- 
covered his miſtake, but it was now too late; the 
party among the burgeſſes was ſtrong enough to chooſe 
him, and accordingly did ſo at the election next year. 
When Cromwell firſt came into parliament, he af- 
feed great plainneſs, and even careleſſneſs, in his dreſs. 
His attention to farming had entirely ruſticated him, 
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Cromwell. fo that he made a very uncouth appearance. Who 


® See 
Britain, 
n 107, 


(ſays Dr South) that had beheld ſuch a bankrupt, beg- 
garly fellow, as Cromwell, firſt entering the parlia- 
ment houſe, with a thread-bare torn coat and greaſy 
hat, and perhaps neither of them paid for, could have 
ſuſpected, that, in the ſpace of ſo few years, he ſhould, 
by the murder of one king, and the baniſhment of a- 
nother, aſcend the throne, be inveſted with the royal 
robes, and want nothing of the ſtate of a king but 
the changing his hat into a crown ?** Cromwell was 
very active in promoting the famous KRemonſtrance *; 
which in reality laid the foundation of the civil war, 
He declared atterwards to lurd Falkland, that if the 
remonſtance had not been carried, he deſigned to have 
converted the {mall remains of his eſtate into ready 


money the next day, and to have left the kingdom by 


the firſt opportunity. His firmneſs on this occaſion ſo 
eſfectually recommended him to Hampden, Pym, and 
the other leaders of the popular party, that they took 
him into all their councils ; and here he acquired that 
clear inſight into things, and that knowledge of men, 
of which he afterwards made ſuch prodigious ule. 


His exploits during the civil war, his murder of the 


king, and ufurpation of the kingdom, are related un- 
der the article BBITAIN, n* 139, —188. | 
With regard to the character of Cromwell, Mr 
Hume expreſſes himſelf as follows: © The writers 
attached to this wonderful perſon make his character, 


with regard to abilities, bear the air of the moſt ex- 


wavagant panegyric : his enemies form ſuch a repre- 
ſentation of his moral qualities as reſembles the moſt 
virulent invective. Both of them, it muſt be confeſ- 
ſed, are ſupported by ſuch ſtriking circumſtances in 
his fortune and conduct, as beſtow on their repreſen- 
tation a great air of probability. What can be 
more extraordinary, it is ſaid, than that a perſon of 
private birth and education, no fortune, no eminent 
qualities of body, which have ſometimes, nor ſhining 
qualities of mind, which have often raiſed men to the 
higheſt dignities, ſhould have the courage to attempt, 
and the abilities to execute, ſo great a deſign as the 
ſubverting one of the moſt ancient as well as beſt 
eſtabliſhed monarchies in the world ? That he ſhould 
have the power and boldneſs to put his prince and 
malter to. an open and infamous death ? Should baniſh 
that numerous and ſtrongly allied family? Cover all 
theſe temerities under a {ſeeming obedience to a par- 
liament, in whoſe ſervice he pretended to be retain- 
ed? Trample too upon that parliament in their turn, 
and ſcornfully expel them as ſoon as they gave him 
ground of diffatisfaCtion ? Erect in their place the domi- 
nion of the ſaints, and give reality to the moſt viſion- 
ary idea which the heated imagination of any fanatic 
was ever able to entertain? Suppreſs again that mon- 
ſter in its infancy, and openly fet himſelf up above all 
things that ever were called ſovereign in England? O- 
vercomse firſt all his enemies by arms, and all his friends 
afterwards by artifice ? Serve all parties patiently for 
a while, and afterwards command them victoriouſſy 
at laſt? Over-run each corner of the three nations, 
and ſubdue with equal facility both the riches of the 
ſouth, and the poverty of the north? Be feared and 
courted by all princes, and adopted a brother to the 
gods of the earth! Call together parliaments with a 
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word of his pen, and ſcatter them again by the breath 


of his mouth ? Reduce to ſubjection a warlike and diſ. Cromuep, 


contented nation by means of a mutinous army ? Com- 


mand a mutinous army. by means of ſeditious and fac. 


tious officers ? Be humbly and daily petitioned. 
would be pleaſed, at is rate of dons 1 
be hired as maſter of thoſe who had former! hired 
him for their ſervant? Have the «eſtates and Ives of 
three nations as much at his diſpoſal as was once the 
little inheritance of bis father, aud be as noble and Ii. 
beral in the ſpending of them? And laftly, (for there 
is no end of enumerating every particular of his glo- 
ry), With one word bequeath all this power and flew. 
dor to his poſterity ? Die poſſeſſed af peace at home 
and triumph abroad ? Be buried among kings, ad 
with more, than regal ſolemnity? And leave a name 
behind him nat to be extinguiſhed but with the whole 
world; which, as it was too little for his praiſe, ſo it 
might have been for his conqueſts, if the ſhort line of 
his mortal lite could have ſtretched out to the extent 
of his immortal deſigns?” 

My intention is not to disfigure this picture 
drawn by ſo maſterly a hand: I ſhall only endeayour 
to remove from it ſomewhat of the marvellous, a 
circumſtance , which, on all occaſions, gives much 
ground for doubt and ſuſpicion. It ſeems to me that 
the circumſtance of Cromwell's life in which his abili- 
tics are principally diſcovered, is his riſing, ſrom a 
private ſtatjon, in oppoſition to ſo many rivals, ſo 
much advanced before him, to a high command and 
authority in the army. His great courage, his ſignal 
military talents, his eminent dexterity and addreſs, 
were all requiſite for this important acquiſition. Yet 
will not this promotion appear the effect of ſupernatu- 
ral abilities, when we conſider that Faitſax himſelf, a 
private gentleman, who. had not the advantage of a 
leut in parhament, had, through the ſame ſteps, at- 
tained even to a ſuperior rank, and, if endued with 
common capacity and penetration, had been able to 
retain it. To incite ſuch an army to rebellion againſt 
the parliament, required no uncommon art or indu- 
{try : to have kept them in obedience, had been the 
more difficult enterprize. When the breach was once 
formed between the military and civil powers, a ſu- 
preme and abſolute authority, from that moment, is 
devolved on the general ; arid if he is afterwards 
pleated to employ artifice or policy, it may be re- 
garded on moſt occaſions as great condeſcenſion, if 
not as ſuperfluous caution. That Cromwell was ever 
able really to blind, or over-reach, either the king or 
the republicans, does not appear: as they poſſeſſed no 
means of reſiſting the force under his command, they 
were glad to temporize with him, and, by ſeeming 
to be deceived, to wait for an opportunity of freeing 
themſelves from his dominion. If he ſeduced the mi- 
litary fanatics, it is to be conſidered, that their inte- 
reſt and his evidently concurred ;-that their ignorance 
and low education expoſed them to the groſſeſt impo- 
ſition ; and that he himſelf was at bottom as frantic an 
enthuſiaſt as the worſt of them, and, in order to ob- 
tain their confidence, needed but to diſplay thoſe yul- 
gar and ridiculons habits which he had early acquired, 
and on which he ſet ſo high a value. An army is lo 


forcible, and at the ſame time ſo coarſe a —_ 


vv © © 
that any hand which wields it, may, without much 

dexterity, perform any operation, and attain any aſ- 

cendant in human ſociety, 

« The domeltic adminiſtration of Cromwell, though 

ir diſcovers great ability, was conducted without any 

plan either of liberty or arbitrary power : perhaps his 

difticult ſituation admitted of neither. His foreign en- 

terprizes, though full of intrepidity, were pernicious to 

national intereſt; and ſeem more the reſult of impetu- 

ous fury or narrow prejudices, than of cool foreſight 

and deliberation, An eminent perſonage, however, 

he was in many reſpects, and even a ſuperior genius ; 

but unequal and irregular in his operations: and, 

though not defective in any talent except that of elo- 

cution, the abilities Which in him were moſt admira- 

ble, and which contributed moſt to his marvellous ſue- 

cets, were the magnanimous reſolution of his enter- 

prizes, and his peculiar dexterity in diſcovering the 

characters and practiſing on the weakneſſes of man- 

kind. 

If we ſurvey the moral character of Cromwell, 
with rhat indulgence which is due to the blindneſs and 
infirmities of the haman ſpecies, we ſhall not be in- 
clined to load his memory with ſuch violent reproaches 
as thoſe which his enemies uſually throw upon it. A+ 
mid(t the paſſions and. prejudices of that time, that he 
ſhoul4 prefer the parliamentary to the royal cauſe, will 
not appear extraordinary; ſince, even at preſent, many 
men of ſenſe and knowledge are diſpoſed to think, 
that the queſtion, with regard to the juſtice of the 
quarrel, may be regarded as doubtful and ambiguous. 
The murder of the king, the moſt atrocious of all his 
actions, was to him covered under a mighty cloud of 
republican and fanatical illuſions ; and it is not 4mpoſ- 
ſible but be might believe it, as many others did, the 
molt meritorious action which he could perform. His 
ſubſequent uſurpation was the effect of neceſſity, as 
well as of ambition ; nor is it eaſy to ſee how the va- 
rious factions could at that time have been reſtrained 
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The private deportment of Cromwell as a ſon, a huſ- 
band, a father, a friend, is expoſed to no conſiderable 
cenſure, if it does not rather merit praiſe, And, up- 
on the whole, his character does not appear more ex- 
traordinary and unuſual by the mixture of {o much ab- 
tlurdity with ſo much penetration, than by his temper- 
ing ſuch violent ambition and ſuch enraged fanaticiſm 
with fo much regard to juſtice and humanity.” 

That Cromwell continued a moſt complete and bi- 
gotted enthuſiaſt to the very laſt, appears from his be- 
haviour in his laſt ſickneſs. His diſeaſe, which at firſt 
was a kind of flow fever, brought on by the cares 
and anxiety of his mind, ſoon degenerated into a ter- 
tan ague. For about a week the diſorder continued 
without any dangerous ſymptoms, inſomuch that every 
other day he walked abroad; but one day after din- 
ner his five phyſicjans coming to wait upon him, one 
of them having felt his pulſe, ſaid that it intermitted. 
At this Cromwell was ſurprized, turned pale, fell into 
a cold ſweat, and, when he was almoſt fainting, or- 
dered himſelf to be carried to bed; where, by the aſ- 
liſtance of cordials, being brought a little to himſelf, he 
made his will with reſpect to his private affairs. The 
next Morning when one of his phyſicians came to viſit 
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without a mixture of military and arbitrary authority. 
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him, Cromwell aſked him, why he looked ſa ſad? and Cromwell. 


when anſwer was made, that ſo it became every oue 
who had the weighty charge of his life and health 
upon him, “ Ye phyſicians (ſays Cromwell), think I 
ſhall die: I tell you I ſhall not die this bout, I am ſure 
of it. Do not you think, (ſaid he to the phy ſician, 
looking more attentively at him), do not think that I am 
mad : I ſpeak the words of truth upon ſurer grounds 
than your Hippocrates or Galen can furniſh you with. 
Gud Alwighty himſelf hath given that anſwer, not to 
my prayers alone, bur alſo to the prayers of thoſe who 
entertain a ſtricter commerce and greater intereſt with 
him. Go on cheerfully, baniſhing all ſadneſs from your 
looks; and deal with me as you would do with a ſer- 
ving man. Ye may have a {kill in the nature of things; 
yet nature can do more than all phyſicians put toge- - 
ther, and God js far more aboye nature.” As this phy- 
ſician was coming out of the chamber, he accidentally 
met with another, ro whom he ex preſſed his fear that 
the protector was turning light-headed. But the o- 
ther informed him that the chaplains, being diſperſed- 
the preceding night into different parts of the houſe, 
had prayed tor the protector's recovery, and unani- 
mouſly received for anſwer that he ſhould recover. 
Nay, to ſuch a degree of madneſs did they at laſt ar- 
rive, that, a public faſt being kept at Hampton-court, 
they did not ſo much pray to God for the protector's 


health, as return thanks for the undoubted pledges 


they had of his recovery. On this account, though the 
phylicians perceived his diſtemper increaſing every 
hour, they took no notice of his danger, till it became 
neceſſary for him to appoint a ſucceſſor while he had 
any breath remaining. But being then in a lethargic 
fit, he anſwered from the purpole ; upon which he was 
again aſked whether he did not name his eldeſt fon 
Richard? and to this queſtion he anſwered, Yes. Be- 
ing then aſked where his will was which he had for- 
merly made concerning the heirs of the kingdom ; he 
ſent to look for it in his cloſet and other places, but 
in yain ; for ſomebody had either ſtole it, or he him- 
ſelf had burnt it. Soon after, he expired, on the 34 of 
September 1658, aged ſomewhat more than 59 years 
and four months. This day of September he had al- 
ways reckoned to be the moſt fortunate for him in the 
whole year. A violent tempeſt, which immediately 
ſucceeded his death, ſerved as a ſubject of diſcourſe to 
the vulgar. His-partizans, as well as his opponents, 
were fond of remarking this event ; and each of them 
endeavoured, by forced inferences, to interpret it as 
beſt ſuited their particular prejudices. 

It has been imagined by ſome, that Oliver Crom- 
well was poiloned ; but for this there ſeems to be no 
reaſonable foundation. His body was opened by Dr 
Bates. He found the brain ſomewhat overcharged 
with blood, and the Jungs a little inflamed ; but what 
he reckoned to have been the principal cauſe of his 
diſorder was a total degeneracy of the ſubſtance of the 
ſpleen into a matter reſembling the lees of oil. This, 
he thought, allo accounted for the hypochondriac diſ- 

itions to which Cromwell had from his infancy 
been ſubjet. Though the bowels were taken ont, 
and the body filled with ſpices, wrapped in a fourfold. 
cere-cloth, put firſt into a coffin of lead, and then into 
one of wood, yet the corruption was fo great that the 
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Cromwell humour wrought itſelf through the whole, and there a high mountain, on a fertile ſoil, and is ſurroun 


. de 
i was a neceflity of interring the body before the ſo- with a dcuble wall. E. Long. 8. 15. N. Lat. 50. « reve 
1 lemnity of the funeral. A very pompous funeral was CRONENBURG, a ſtrong fortreſs of Denmark, in & 


ordered at the public expence, and performed from ifle of Zealand, at the entrance of the found, tom cok 
Somerſet-houſe, with a ſplendor not only equal but the Danes take toll of ſuch ſhips as are bound for the 
ſuperior to that beftowed upon crowned heads. Some Baltic. It was very richly furniſhed, but pillaged by 
have related that his body was depoſited in Naſeby the Swedes in 1658, who took away the furnit 


| ur 
field; others, that it was wrapped in lead, and funk in among which were ſome ſtatues of maſly ſilver. It 5 
the deepeſt part of the Thames, to prevent any inſult built upon piles. E. Long. 12. 50. N. Lat. 56. o. 
that might afterwards be offered to it. But it ſeems 


CRONSLOTF, a town and fortreſs of Ruſſia, in a 
beyond doubt that his body was interred at Weſtmin- 


title iſland of the ſame name, ſituated in the mouth of 
ſter, as we are informed, that on the order to difinter the river Neva, near the entrance of the gulph of Fin- 


him after the reſtoration, his corple was found in a land. It has a good harbour, which is the ſtation of 
vault in the middle iſle of Henry VIItk's chapel. In the Ruſſian fleet, and where the great magazines of 
the inſide of the coffin, and on the breaſt of the corple naval ſtores as well as docks and yards for building 
was laid a copper plate finely gilt, incloſed in a thin ſhips are. E. Long. 32. o. N. Lat. 60, | 
caſe of lead: on one ſide of this plate were engraven CRONSTAT, a town of Tranſylvania, near the 
the arms of England impaled with thoſe of Oliver; frontiers of Moldavia, ſubject to the houſe of Auſt 
|| and, on the reverſe, the following legend: “ Cliverius E. Long. 25. 0. N. Lat. 47. o. 
| Protector Reipublice Anglie, Scotiæ, et Hiberniæ, natus CROP, the higheſt part or end of any thing cut off, 
25 Aprilis 1599, inauguratus 16 Decembris 1653, mor- It is particularly uſed for the corn gathered off a field 
tuus 3 Septembris ann. 1658, Hic ſitus eſt.” in harveit. See AGRICULTURE, Part II. SeR. ii. 
Cromwell was of a robuſt frame of body, and of a v. vi. 
manly, though not agreeable aſpe&t. His noſe being CROSIER, or CRoZIER, a ſhepherd's crook; a ſym- 
remarkably red and ſhining, was often made the ſub- bol of paſtoral authority, conſiſting of a gold.or ſilver 
je& of ridicule. He left only two ſons, Richard and ſtaff, crooked at the top, carried occaſionally before 
Henry: and three daughters; one married to general biſhops and abbots, and held in the hand when the 
| Fleetwood, another to lord Fauconberg, and a third ro give the folemn benedictions. The cuſtom of bearin 
lord Rich. His mother lived till after he was protec- a paſtoral ſtaff before biſhops is very ancient. Regular 
tor; and contrary to her orders he buried her with abbots are allowed to officiate with a mitre and croſier. 
great pomp in Weſtminſter Abbey. She could not Among the Greeks none but a patriarch had a right 
| be perſuaded that ever his power or his perſon was to the croſier. | 
| in ſafety. At every noiſe ſhe heard ſhe would exclain CRros1ER, in aſtronomy, four ſtars in the ſouthern 
| that her ſon was murdered ; and was never ſatisfied hemiſphere, in the,. form of a croſs, ſerving thoſe who 
| that he was alive, if ſhe did not receive frequent viſits fail in ſouth latitudes to find the antarctic pole. 
trom him. She was a decent woman ; and by her CROSLET, in, heraldy, is when a crols is croſſed 
frugality and induſtry had raiſed and educated a nu- again at a ſmall diſtance from each of the ends. Up- 
merous family upon a {mall fortune. She had even ton ſays it is not ſo often borne by itſelf in arms, as o- 
been obliged to ſet up a brewery at Huntington, which ther croſſes are, but often in diminutives, that is, in 
| ſhe managed to good advantage. Hence Cromwell, ſmall croſlets ſcattered about the field. See HERAL- 
| in the invectives of that age, is often ſtigmatized with DR, no 26. examp. 10. | ; 
| the name of brewer. Ludlow, by way of inſult, men- CROSS, in antiquity, a ſpecies of puniſhment, or 
tions the great acceſſion which he would receive to his rather the inſtrument wherewith it was inflicted, con- 
royal revenues upon his mother's death, who poſſeſſed fiſting of two pieces of wood crofling each other. 
a jointure of 60 pounds a-year upon his eſtate. She This puniſhment was only inflicted on malefactors 
| | was of a good family, of the name of Stuart; and is by and ſlaves, and thence called ſervile ſupplicium. The 
| ſome ſuppoſed to have been remotely allied to the moſt uſual method was to nail the criminal's hands and 
royal family. feet to this machine, in an erect poſture ; though there 
CRoMWELL (Richard), eldeſt ſon of Oliver Crom- are inſtances of criminals ſo nailed with their head 
well, was by his father appointed ſucceſſor to the pro- downward. GOL 
* See Bri- teCtorſhip, but very ſoon depoſed by the army“. They Invention of the Cxoss, a feſtival obſerved on May 
tain, n' diſcharged his debts, took all the houſehold ſtuff, 3a, by the Latin church, in memory of the empreſs 
| | 8 plate, Cc. gave him a protection for ſix months, and Helena's (the mother of Conſtantine) finding the true 
f ſo he retired. He was by no means qualified to ſup- croſs of Chriſt on mount Calvary, where ſhe cauſed 
| port the ſtation gained by the aſpiring talents of his erect a church for the preſervation of it. ; 
father ; he was of a moderate temper, and untainted E xaltation of the CRoss, a grand feſtival ſolemnized 
| with that fanatical ſpirit which his father had ſo ſuc- on September 141 in commemoration of Heraclius s 
; ceſsfully cultivated : on the reſtoration he went a- reſtoring to mount Calvary the true croſs, that had 
broad; but returned 1680 under the aſſumed name of been carried off by Coſroes king of Perſia, upon taking 
Clark, and ſettled at Cheſhunt in Hertfordſhire, where the city of Jeruſalem. | 92 
he lived privately, and died in 1712, aged 86. Order of the CRoss, an order of ladies inſtituted in 
CRONEN BURG, a town of Germany, in the circle 1668, by the empreſs Eleanora de Gonzagua, wife 0 
of the upper Rhine, and in the landgravate of Heſſe the emperor Leopold, on occaſion of the miraculous 
Caſſel, with a ſtrong caſtle. It is ſeated at the foot of recovery of a little golden croſs, wherein were * 
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ſed two pieces of the true croſs, out of the aſhes of a 
f the palace that had been burnt down ; though 
the fire burnt the caſe wherein it was incloſed, and 
melted the if Ay it appeared that the wood had not 
received the eaſt damage. £ 

Cross, in heraldry. See HERALDRY, no 25. 

The croſs is a very ancient and honqurable bearing: 
and is frequently to be met with in the coats of arms 
of thoſe whoſe anceſtors attended the warlike expe- 
ditions againſt the Turks. 

Cross, in mining, two nicks cut on the ſuperficies 
of the earth, thus +, which the miners make when 
they take the ground to dig for ore. This crols gives 
the miners three days liberty to make and to ſet on 
ſtones. As many of theſe crofles as the miner makes, 
{o many mears of ground he may have in the vein, . 
provided he ſet on ſtones within three days after ma- 
king his croſs or croſſes. But if he make but one 
croſs, and a ſtander-by makes the ſecond, and a 
{tranger makes the third, every one is ſerved with 
the next mear, according as they have firſt or laſt, 
ſooner or later made their croſs, or croſſes upon the 
ground, | | 

(Ross, in coins, a name given to the right ſide, or 
face ; the other being called the pile or reverſe, It 
has been a common error, that the reverſe was meant 
by the croſs; becauſe at this time, with us, it is marked 
witn figures diſpoſed in that form: but the ſtamping 
the head of the prince in theſe kingdoms, on the right 
{ide of the coin, was preceded by a general cuſtom of 
{triking on that part the figure of a croſs, while the 
other, called the pile, contained the arms, or ſome 
other device. 
 Cross-Bar Shot, a bullet with an iron, bar paſſing 
through it, and ſtanding fix or eight inches out at 
both lides: it is uſed at ſea, for deſtroying the ene- 
my's rigging. | 

Cross-Fack, pronounced cro-j2ck, a fail extended 
on the lower yard of the mizen maſt, which is hence 
called the cro/5-jack yard. This fail, however, has 
generally been found of little ſervice, and is therefore 
very ſeldom uſed. | 

CRoss-Piece, a rail of timber extended over the 
wiid/f5 of a merchant-ſhip from the knight-heads to 
the belfry. It is ſtuck full of wooden pins, which are 
uſed to faſten the running rigging as occaſion requires. 
Sce WINDLASS. 

| CRoss Trees, certain pieces of timber, ſupported by 

the hee and treſtle- trees, at the upper ends of the 
lower maſts, athwart which they are laid to ſuſtain 
the frame of the top. 

CRoss- Bull, in ornithology. See LoxIa. 

Ckoss-Wort, in botany. Sec VALENTILA-. 
 CRross, an Engliſh artiſt, famous only for copying, 
in the reigns of Charles I. and Charles II. Of this ta- 
lent there is a ſtory current, more to the credit of his 
Kill than of his probity. He is ſaid to have been em- 
ployed by Charles I. to copy the celebrated Madona 
of Raphael in St Mark's church at Venice; and that, 
having obtained leave of the ſtate for that purpoſe, he 
executed his piece ſo well as to bring away the origi- 
nal and leave his copy in the place of it. The decep- 
ton was not detected until it was too late to recover 
we loſs ; and. this piece was bought in Qliver's time 
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by the Spaniſh ambaſſador for his maſter, who placed 8 


it in the eſcurial. | 


CROSSEN, a handſome town of Sileſia in Germany, 
and capital of a principality of the ſame name. Ir is 
ſituated at the confluence of the rivers Bobar and 
Oder, in a fertile country abounding in wine and 
fruits. There is a bridge over the Oder which is for- 
tified. E. Long. 15. 20. N. Lat. 52. 5. 

CROTALARIA, RATTLE-WORT ; a genus of the 
decandria order, belonging to the diadelphia claſs of 
plants. There are 11 ſpecies, all of them natives of 
warm climates. They riſe from 18 inches to 5 feet 
in height, and are adorned with flowers of a blue or 
yellow colour. The moſt remarkable ſpecies is the 
retuſa with ſimple oblong wedged leaves. It is a na- 
tive of the iſland of Ceylon, and ſome other parts of 
the Eaſt Indies. The flowers are yellow, the pods 
ſmooth, cylindrical, inflated, and placed horizontally : 
they are filled with ſeeds, which, when dried, and 
ſhaken by the ſlighteſt wind, emit a rattling noiſe : 
and this, by the rude inhabitants of the countries 
where the plant is native, is attributed to the devil, 
who is thought to deliver his oracles in this whimſical 
manner. 

CROTALUS, or RaTTLE-SNAKE, in Zoology, a ge- 
nus belonging to the order of amphibia ſerpentes; the 
characters of which are theſe : The belly is furniſhed 
with ſcuta, and the tail has both ſcuta and ſcales ; but 
the principal characteriſtic of this genus, is the rattle 
at the end of the tail. The rattles conſiſt of ſeveral 
articulated cruſtaceous, or rather horny, bags, which 
make a conſiderable rattling noiſe when the creature 
moves, and ſerves to warn people of their approach. 
There are five ſpecles; and the bite of every one of 
them is ſo highly poiſonous, that it generally kills in a 
ſhort time. Of theſe we have no account that can be 
depended upon, except that given by Mr Cateſby of 
the horridus, or American rattle- ſnake. This grows 
ſometimes to the length of 8 feet, and weighs between 
8 and 9 pounds. The colour of the head is brown ; 
the eye red; the upper part of the body of a yellow- 
iſh-brown colour, tranſverſely 'marked with pg. cn 
broad black hits. The rattle is of a brown colour, 
compoſed of ſeveral horny, membranous, cells, of an 
undulated pyramidal figure. Theſe are articulated 
within one another in ſuch a manner that the point of 
the firſt cel] reaches as far as the baſis of the protu- 
berant ring of the third, and fo on; which articula- 
tion, being very looſe, gives liberty to the parts of the 
cells that are incloſed within the outward rings to ſtrike 
againſt the ſides of them, and ſo to cauſe the rattling 
noiſe which is heard when the ſnake ſhakes its tail. 
This is the moſt inactive and flow moving of all the 
the ſnakes, and is never the aggreſſor except in what 
it preys upon. The above gentleman is of opinion 
that no remedy is yet dilcovered for the bite of this. 
animal. He had frequently acceſs to ſee Indians 
bit by it, and always thought that thoſe who recove- 
red were cured more through the force of nature, 
or by reaſon of the lightneſs of the bite, than by the 
remedies uſed. He tells us, that the Indians know 
their deſtiny the moment they are bit; and if the 
bite happens to be on any of the large veins, they ap- 
ply no remedies, as knowing them to be entirely = 
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Crotchet leſs; He believes the reports of the faſcinating power 


Crotona. 


wide in their wideſt part. 


of this ſerpent, though he never had an opportunity 
of ſeeing it. See Plate LXXXIV. fig. 10. 

CROTCHET, in muſic, one of the notes or cha- 
raters of time, marked thus „ equal to half a mi- 
nim, and double of a quaver. 

CROTCHETS are allo marks or characters, ſerving 
to incloſe a word or ſentence which is diſtinguiſhed 
from the reſt, being generally in this form J. 

CROTON, wILD RICINUS ; a genus of the-poly- 
andria order, belonging to the moncecia claſs of plants. 
There are 21 ſpecies; the only remarkable one of which 
is the tinctorium, or plant from which the French turn- 
fole is made. This grows naturally in the ſouth of 
France: it is an annual plant, riſing about 9 inches 
high, with an herbaceous branching ſtalk, garniſhed 
with irregular or rhomboidal figured leaves, which 
are near two inches long, and an inch and a quarter 
Theſe ſtand upon ſlender 
foot-ſtalks near four inches long. The flowers are 
produced in ſhort ſpikes from the ſides of the ſtalks, 
at the end of the branches; the upper part of the ſpike 
is compoſed of male flowers, having many ſtamina 
which coaleſce at the bottom ; the lower part hath 


female flowers, which have each a roundiſh, three- 


cornered, germen ; theſe afterwards become a round- 
iſh capſule with three lobes, having three cells, each 
including one roundiſh ſeed. This flowers in july; but 
unleſs the plants are brought forward on a hot-bed, 


they do not ripen ſeeds in this country, The ſeeds of 


this plant ſhould be ſown in the autumn ſoon after they 
are ripe, in a ſmall pot filled with light earth, and 
plunged into an old tan-bed in a frame, where they 
may be ſcreened from cold in the winter ; and in the 


ſpring following the pot ſhould be removed to a freſh . 


hot-bed, where the plants will come up in a month's 
time. When they are grown large enough to be re- 
moved, they are then to be planted each in a ſmall 
pot, and punged into a freſh hot-bed, being careful 


to ſhade the glaſſes daily, until the plants have taken 


new root : then they ſhould have air daily admitted 
according to the warmth of the ſeaſon, and but little 
water given them. By this method only they can be 
brought to flower well, and produce good ſeeds in 
this country. 

From this plant is made the turnſole uſed for colour- 
ing wines and jelles. It is made of the juice which 


is lodged between the empalement and the ſeeds; 


which, if rubbed on cloths, at firſt appears of a lively 
2 but afterwards changes to a bluiſh purple co- 
our. If theſe cloths are put into water, and after- 
wards wrung, they will dye the water to a claret co- 
lour. The rags thus dyed are brought to this country, 
and ſold in the druggiſt's ſhops under the name of turu- 
ſole, 

The ather ſpecies of croton are natives of warmer 
climates. From one of them, called the phyſic-nut 
tree, is obtained a milky juice, ſaid to be applied to 
green wounds with ſucceſs. The nut, when ripe, 
yields a conſiderable quantity ef oil, a ſpoonful of 
which ſwallowed when freſh is of a purgative quality, 
and is proper for abating dropſical ſwellings. 

CROTONA, a town of Italy, in the kingdom of 
Naples, ſeated on the gulph of Taranto, with a biſhop's 
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ſee and a citadel. E. Long. 17. 27. N. Lat, 30. 10. 


CRO TO, a town of France, in Picardy, and in 


Ponthien, The fortifications are demoliſhed. It js 
ſeated at the mouth of the river Somme. 
I. 45. N. Lat. 50. 15. 
CROUCHED +k1aks. See CRotsiERS. 
CROUP, in medicine. See (the Index ſubjoined 
to) that article. 6 
CRO of a Horſe, in the menage, the extremity 
of the reins above the hips. | | 


CROUPADE, in the menage, a leap, in which the - 


horſe pulls up his hind legs, as if he drew them up t6 
his belly. | 

CROUZAS (John Peter de), a learned philoſopher 
and mathematician, was born in 1663 : having made 
great progreſs in the mathematics and the philoſophy 
of Des Cartes, he travelled to Geneva, Holland, and 
France; was ſucceſſively profeſſor in ſeveral univer- 
ſities; and at length was choſen governor to prince 
Frederic of Heſſe - Caſſel, nephew to the king of Swe- 
den. He wrote many works, the moſt eſteemed of 
which are, 1. His Logic, the beſt edition of which is 
that of 1747, in 6 vols 8% ; 2. A Treatiſe on Beauty; 
3. A Freatiſe on the Education of Children, 2 vols 
1299 ; 4. Several Treatiſes on Philoſophical and Ma- 
thematical Subjects, c. He died at Lauſanne in 
1748. 

CROW, in ornithology. See Cokvus. 

Crow, in mechanics, a kind of iron lever, with a 
claw at one end, and a ſharp point at the other ; uſed 
for heaving or purchaſing great weights. 

Crow's Bill, among ſurgeons, a kind of forceps, 
for drawing bullets and other foreign bodies out of 
wounds, 

Crow's Feet, in the military art, machines of iron, 
having four points, each about three or four inches 
long, ſo made, that whatever way they fall, there is 
ſill a point up : they are thrown upon breaches, or 
in paſſes where the enemy's cavalry are to march, 
proving very troubleſome, by running into the horſe's 
feet and laming them. 

Crow-Foot, on fhip-board, a complication of ſmall 
cords ſpreading out from a long block, like the ſmaller 
parts which extend from the back-bone of a herring, 
(Plate LXX XII, fig. 12). It is uſed to ſuſpend the 
ownings; or to keep the top-ſails from ſtriking vio- 
lently, and fretting againſt the tops. 4 

CrRow-Net, is an invention for catching wild-fow| 
in the winter ſeaſon, and may be uſed in the day-time. 
This net is made of double thread, or fine pack-thread; 
the meſhes ſhould be two inches wide, the length about 
ten yards, and the depth three; it muſt be verged on 
the {ide with good ſtrong cord, and {ſtretched out very 
ſtiff on long poles prepared for that purpoſe. When 
you are come to the place where you would «ie 
your net, open it, and lay it out at its full length an 
breadth ; then faſten the lower end of the net all 
along the ground, ſo as only to move it up and down; 
the upper end of the net muſt ſtand extended on = 
long cord; the further end thereof being ſtaked fir 
to the earth by a ſtrong cord about five yards _— 
from the net. Place this cord in an even line W 
the lower edge of the net. The other end noe 
at leaſt 25 yards diſtant to reach into ſome natura ® 
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artificial ſhelter, by the means of Which you may lie 
concealed from the fowl, otherwiſe no good ſucceſs 
can be expected. The net muſt be placed in ſuch 
exact order that it may give way to play on the fowl 
on the leaſt pull of the cord, which muſt be done 
ſmartly, leſt the fowl ſhould prove too quick for you. 
This net may- be uſed for pigeons, crows, or other 
birds on corn-fields newly ſown; as allo in ſtubble- 
fields, provided the ſtubble conceals the net from the 
birds, 

"—ROWD; in a general ſenſe, {ſignifies a number of 


people aſſembled in à place ſcarce big enough to hold 
them all. - 


* To CRowD, in the ſea- language, is to carry an ex- 


traordinary force of {ail upon a ſhip, in order to ac- 
celerate her courſe on ſome important occaſion ; as 
in purſuit of, or flight from, an enemy ; to eſcape any 
immediate danger, Cc. 

CROWLAND, a town in Lincolnſhire, ſeated in 
the Fenns, in a dirty foil, and had formerly an abbey 
of very great note. There is no coming at it but by 
narrow cauſeways, which will not admit a cart. It 
has three ſtreets, ſeparated from each other by water- 
courſes, whoſe banks are ſupported by piles, and ſet 
with willow trees. _ Their chief trade is in fiſh and 
fowl, which are in great plenty in the adjacent pools 
and marſhes. W. Long. o. 10. N. Lat. 52. 30. 

CROWN, an ornament worn on the head by kings, 
ſovereign princes, and noblemen, as a mark of their 


dignity. Lads 

In 8 there is frequent mention of crowns, 
and the uſe of them ſeems to have been very common 
among the Hebrews. , The high prieſt wore a crown, 
which was a fillet of gold placed upon the forehead, 
and tied with a ribbon of hyacinth colour, or azure 
blue, It ſeems alſo as if private prieſts, and even 
common Iſraelites, wore alſo a fort of crown, ſince 
God commands Ezekiel not to take off his crown, nor 
aſſume the marks of one in mourning. This crown 
was no more than a ribbon or fillet, with which the 
Jews and ſeveral people in the eaſt girt their heads. 
And indeed the firſt crowns were no more than a ban- 
delet drawn round the head, and tied behind, as we 
ſtill ſee it repreſented on medals round the heads of 
Jupiter, the Ptolemies, and kings of Syria. After- 
wards they conſiſted of two bandelets ; by degrees 
they took branches of trees of divers kinds; at length 
they added flowers, inſomuch that Claudius Saturni- 
nus ſays, there was not any plant whereof crowns had 
not been made. The woods and groves were ſearch- 
ed to find different crowns for the leveral deities; and 
they were uſed not only on the ſtatues and images of 
the gods, by the prieſts in ſacrificing, and by kings 
and emperors, but alſo on altars, temples, doors of 
houſes, ſacred veſſels, victims, ſhips, &c. 

; Roman emperors had four kinds of crowns, 
ſtill ſeen on medals, viz. a crown of laurel, a radial 
or radiating crown, a crown adorned with pearls and 
precious ſtones, and the fourth a kind of bonnet or 
cap, ſomething like the mortier. | 

The Romans had alſo various kinds of crowns, 
which they diſtributed as rewards of military atchieve- 
ments; as, I. The oval crown, made of myrtle, and 


beſtowed uporwgenerals, who were intitled to the ho- 
Vor. III. os: 


Ear 
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nours of the leſſer triumph, called ovation. 2. The 
naval or roſtral crown, compoſed of a circle of gold, 
with ornaments repreſenting beaks of ſhips, and given 
to the captain who firſt grappled, or the ſoldier who 
firit boarded an enemy's ſhip. 
in Latin va/laris, or caſlrenſis, a tircle of gold railed 
with jewels or paliſades; the reward of him who firſt 
forced the enemy's entrenchments. 4. The mural 
crown, a circle of gold indented and embattled ; given 
to him who firſt mounted the wall of a beſicged place, 
and there lodged a ſtandard. $. The civic crown, 
made of the branch of a green oak, and given him 
who had ſaved the life of a citizen. 6. The trium- 
phal crown, conſiſting at firſt of wreaths of laurel, 
but after wards made of gold; proper to ſuch generals 
as had the honour of a triumph. 7. The crown cal- 
led obſidionalis, or graminea, made of graſs growing 
on the place ; the reward of a general who had de- 
livered a Roman army from a ſiege, 8. The ra- 
dial crown, given to princes at their tranſlation among 
the gods. We meet allo with the corona aurea, 
often beſtowed on ſoldiers, without any other additio- 
nal term ; athletic crowns, and crowns of laurel, de- 
ſtined to crown victims at the public games, poets, 
orators, Cc. All theſe crowns were marks of no- 
bility to the wearers; and upon competitions with 
rivals for rank and dignities, often determined the 
preference in their favour. See Plate LXXXIl. fig. 
15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22. For an account of 
modern-crowns, {ce HERALDRY, ne 42, 

Cow is alſo uſed to ſignify the poſſeſſions and 
dignity of a king. The crown of England, accord- 
ing to Sir William Blackſtone, is, by common law 
and conſtitutional cuſtom, hereditary ; and this in a 
manner peculiar to itſelf : but the right of inheri- 
tance may from time to time be changed or limited 
by act of parliament, under which limitations the 
crown ſtill continues hereditary. See SUCCESSION. 

Pleas of the CRown. See PLEAs. 

Crown, in commerce, a general name for coins 
both foreign and domeſtic, which are of, or very near, 
the value of five ſhillings ſterling. p 4 
_ CRown-Office, an office belonging to the king's 
bench court, of which the king's coroner or attorney 
is commonly maſter. Ia this office, the attorney-ge- 
neral and clerk of the crown ſeverally exhibit infor · 
mations for crimes and miſdemeanours at common 
law, as in the caſe of batteries, conſpiracies, libelling, 
Sc. on which the offender is liable to pay a fine to 
the king. | 


Crow n-C/aſs, denotes the fineſt ſort of window- 
glaſs. See GLaAss., 
Crown-Scadbs, in farriery. See there, 4 xxxvi. 2. 
CrRown-Wheel of a Watch, the upper wheel next 
the balance which by its motion drives the balance, 
and in royal pendulums is called the /wing-wheel. 
Crown Imperial, in botany. See FRITILLARIA. 
CROWNE (John), a celebrated dramatic writer, 
born in Nova Scotia, where his father was a miniſter. 
Being impatient of the gloomy reſtraint of that coun- 
try, he came to England, where he was reduced to 
enter into the ſervice of an old lady; of which he 
was ſoon as weary as he had been of America. He 
then had recourſe to his pen, which quickly procured 
13 P him 
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Croxal him favour at court, but this kind of ſubſiſtence pro- 


ving precarious, he ventured to ſolicit Charles II. for 
ſome eſtabliſhment. Charles promiled to provide for 


Crucihx. 


duggeſted to him the plan of a Spaniſh play, from 


which Crowne produced the comedy of. Sir Courtly. 


Nice : but the ſudden death of the king on the laſt 
day of the rebearſal, plunged him at once from his 
pleaſing expectations into diſappointment and diſtreſs, 
and left him no reſource but bis wits. 
time about the year 1703; and left behind him 17 tra- 


gedies and comedies, ſome of which are acted with 


great ſucceſs. His chief excellency lay in comedy; 
yet his tragedies are far from being cantemptible. 


His plots are for the moſt part his own invention; his 


characters are in general ſtrongly coloured and highly 
finiſhed ; and his dialogue lively and ſpirited, attentive · 


ly diverſified, and well adapted to the ſeveral ſpeak- 
So that on the whole he may aſſuredly be al- 


ers. 
lowed to ſtand at leaſt in the third rank of our dra- 


matic writers, 7 | 
CROXAL (Samuel), an ingenious Engliſh divine, 
who in his youth wrote the celebrated poem intitled 
Th: Fair Circaſſian, 


merſet, and St Mary Mounthaw, in London; both 
which he held till his death in 1751. He publiſhed 
many other poems and tranſlations, with an entire: 
Engliſh edition of E/op's Fables. 
bis attachment to Whig principles, he enjoyed ſome 
other preferments, and was chaplain in ordinary to 
George II. rt 


CROYDON, a Town in Surry, in England, Its 


fituation is low, near the ſpring-head of the river 


Wandel, and it is in a manner ſurrounded with hills. 
It is pretty large, and is chiefly noted for being the 
ſeat of the archbiſhop of Canterbury. It has a large 
handſome church, an hoſpital, and a free ſchool. W. 
Long. o. 5. N. Lat. 51. 22. ri 431 ol 

CRUCIAL 1Nc1$10N, in ſurgery, an incifion made 

in the form of a croſs. | 
CRUCIANELLA, PETTY MADDER; a genus of the 
monogynia order, belonging to the tetrandria chaſs of 
plants. There are five ſpecies, natives of the ſouth- 


ern parts of Europe, but none of them poſſeſſed of 


- 
q 
* 


any remarkable quality. | 1 

CRUCIBLE, a chemical veſſel made of earth, and 
ſo tempered and backed as to endure the greateſt fire. 
They are uſed to melt metals, and to flux minerals, 
ores, Cc. See CHEMISTRY, n 86. | 

CRUCIFIX, a croſs upon which the body of Chriſt 
is faſtened in effigy, uſed by the Roman catholies to 
excite in their minds a ſtrong idea of our Saviour's 
paſſion. 4 | n 

They eſteem it an eſſential circumſtance of the reli - 
gious worſhip performed at the altar; and on Good 
Friday they perform the ceremony of adoring it, which 
is done in theſe words, G crux ave, ſpes unica; Hail, 
thou croſs, our only hope.” The officiating prieſt un- 
covers the crucifix, elevates it with both his hands, 
and ſays, Eece oe crucis ; „ Behold the wood 
of the croſs.” people anſwer, in quo falus 
mundi pependit ; © on which the Saviour of the world 


ſuffered. death.” Then the whole congregation bow 
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him, but inſiſted firſt on yg another comedy; and 


He died ſome 


made uſe of to and fro in the channel, and elſewbere, 


He had the livings of Hampton 
in Middleſex ; and the united pariſhes of St Mary So- 


In conſequence of 


- Young in time of danger; as the opoſſum. See Di- 


C RU 
with great reverence, and devout 
bor hk , ly kifs the boly c. 
CRUCIFIX ION, a. capital puniſhme 1; U 
the criminal to a croſs, See Choke _—_ Rey. — 
CRUCIFORM, in general, ſomething diſpoſeg 
croſs-ways ; but more eſpecially. uſed by botaniſts for 
flowers conſiſting of four petalꝭ diſpoſed in the for 
of: a. TRL OL oY, ROW 
. CRUDE, an . given to ſomethin 


th 
not paſſed the fire, or had a proper 2 of rc 
tion. : 


CRUDITY, among pbyſicians, is applied 1 
geſted ſubſtances in the ſtomach ; to — | 
body which are unconcocted, aud not prepared for ex. 

on; and to the excremen ts. 

CRUISE, in the ſea language, ſignifies to ſail 
and fore within a certain {pace of the ſea, as — * 
_ the enemy, as to protect our own trading veſ. 
CRUISERS, : in the navy, are ſmall men of Wi: 


on 
[ 
Cru 


x * 


to ſecure our merchant ſhips and veſſels from the ene. 
myꝰs {mall frigates and privateers. They are gene. 
rally ſuch as ſail well, and are commonly well man- 
ned: and indeed the ſafety of the trade in the chan 
nel, and up and down the ſoundings, and other places, 
abſolutely requires the conſtant keeping out ſuch ſhips 
at ſea. |. | Ina fours re g 
CRUMENTATA, among zoologiſts, animals fur- 
niſhed with a pouch, or bag, wherein to receive their 


DELPHIS. | | 
. CRUOR, ſometimes ſignifies the blood in general; 
ſometimes only the venaus blood ; and ſometimes ex- 
travaſated or coagulated blood; but is moſt frequently 
uſed for the red globules of the blood, in contradiſtinc- 
tion to, the limpid ur ſerous part. | 
CRUPPER, imthe'menage; the buttocks of a horſe, 
the rump; alſo. a thong of leather put under a horſe's 
tail; and drawn up by thongs to the buckle: behind the 
ſaddle, ſo as to keep. him from caſting the ſaddle for- 
wards on his neck. kx. „ | 
CRURAUS, or CRUux EUS, Mu/culns, in anatomy, 
a fleſhy maſs, covering almoſt all the foreſide of the 
os femoris, between the two vaſti, which likewiſe co- 
ver the edges of this muſele on each ſide. See Axa» 
TOMY, Table the Muſcles: Fe ; f 51 
CRURAL, in anatomy, an epithet given to the ar- 
tery which conveys the blood. to the crura or legs, and 
to the vein by which this blood returus towards the 
heart. See ANA Toux, n 387. g. 
CRUS, in anatomy, all that part of the body con- 
tained between the buttocks and the toes. 
CRUS ADO, in commerce, a Portugueſe coin, ſtruck 
under Alphonſus V. about the year 1457, at the time 
when pope Calixtus ſent thither the bull for a croifade 
againſt the infidels. This coin has a croſs on one fide, 
and the arms of Portugal on the other. 
CRUSCA, an Italian term ſiguifying bra, is in uſe 
amongſt us to denote. that celebrated academy c 
della 7 ruſca, eſtabliſhed at Florence for purifying and 
perfefting the | Tuſcan. language. See ACaDENT, 
No 10. The academy took its name from its office, 
and the end propoſed by it; which is, to refine the 
language: 


oriſta 
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language, and as it were to ſeparate the bran from 
it. Accordingly, its device is a ſieve; and its motto, 
Il piu bel fior ne coglie 3 that is, © It gathers the fi- 
neſt flour thereof. In the hall or apartment where 
the academy meets, M. Monconis informs us, that 
every thing bears-an alluſion to the name and device : 
the Lats are in the form of a baker's baſket ; their 
backs like a ſhovel for moving of corn; the cuſhions 
of grey ſattin, in form of ſacks or wallets ; and the 
branches where the lights are placed reſembling ſacks. 
The vocabulary Della Cruſca is an excellent Italian 
dictionary, compoſed by this academy. 45 
CRUSTA LACTEA, in medicine, the ſame with 
ACHOR. | 5 2 uuns 
CRUSTACEOUS, an appellation given. to animals 


covered with ſhells made up of ſeveral pieces, in con- 


tradiſtinction to thoſe. conſiſting of a ſingle piece. 
CRUTH, or CRowTH, a kind of . muſical inſtru- 
ment formerly in uſe among the common people in 
Wales. It is of the fidicinal kind, fomewhat reſem- 
bling a violin, 22 inches in length, and an inch and an 
half in thickneſs, It has ſix ſtrings ſupported by a 
bridge, and is played on with a bow : the bridge dif- 
fers from that of a violin, in that it is flat and not 
convex on the top; a circumſtance from which it is 
to be inferred, that the ſtrings are to be ſtruck at the 
ſame time, ſo as to afford a ſucceſſion of concords. 
The bridge is not placed at right angles with the ſides 
of the inſtrument, but in an oblique direction; and, 
which is further to be remarked, one of the feet of 
the bridge goes through one of the ſound- holes, which 
are circular, and reſts on the inſide of the back; the 
other foot, which is proportionably ſhorter, reſting on 
the belly before the other ſound-hole. Of the ſtrings, 
the four firſt are conducted from the bridge down the 
finger-board, as in a common violin ; but the fifth 
and ſixth, which are about an inch longer than the 
others, leave the ſmall end of the neck about an inch 


to the right. The whole fix are wound up either by 


wooden peps in the form of the letter T, or by iron 
pins, which are turned with a wreſt like thoſe of a 
harp or ſpinnet. Of the tuning, it is to be remarked, 
that the fifth and ſixth ſtrings are the uniſon and oc- 
tave of G; the fourth and fifth, the ſame of C; and 
the ſecond and firſt, the ſame of D; ſo that the ſecond 
25 of ſtrings are a fourth, and the third a fifth to the 
Concerning the antiquity of this inſtrument, there 
is but little written evidence to carry it further back 
than the time of Leland; nevertheleſs the opinion of 
its high antiquity is ſo ſtrong among the inhabitants of 
the country where it was uſed, as to afford a probable 
ground of conjecture, that the cruth might be the pro- 
totype of the whole fidicinal ſpecies of muſical inſtru- 
ments. Another evidence of its antiquity, but which 
tends allo to prove that it was not peculiar to Wales, 
ariles from a diſcovery lately made and communica- 
ted to the ſociety of antiquarians, reſpectin g the abbey- 
church of Melroſe in Scotland, ſuppoſed to have been 
built about the time of Edward II. It ſeems that a- 
mong the outſide ornatments of that church there is 
the repreſentation of a eruth, very little different from 
the deſeription above given. The inſtrument is now 
=ſuſed, in ſo much that Sir John Hawkins, from whom 
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we extract, tells us, that there is but one perſon in 
the whole principality of North Wales that can play 


upon it; and as he was at that time near 60 years of 
age, the ſucceſſion of performers is probably near an 


- CRUX, or St Cro1x, one of the Caribbee iſlands, 
fituated about 60 miles ſouth-eaſt of Porto-Rico, and 
ſubject to France, W. Long. 64. 0. N. Lat. 17. 30. 

 CRYMODES, among phylicians, a kind of fever 


Crux © 
fl 
Cryſtal. 
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attended with a ſhivering cold, and inflammation of _ 


the internal parts of the body, | | 
CRYPTOGAMIA, (from , occultus, “ con- 
cealed,” and yap@-, nuptia, © nuptials”), the 24% 
claſs in the Linnæan ſyſtem, comprehending thoſe 
plants whoſe fructification is concealed either through 
minuteneſs, or within the fruit. See BOTANY, p. 1293, 
1299; and the Scheme, p. 1292. | 
CRYPTOGRAPHY, the art of writing in cipher 
or with ſympathetic ink. See CipHER and Ixx. 
CRYSTAL, the name of a very large claſs of foffils ; 
hard, pellucid, and naturally colourleſs ; of regularly 
angular figures, compoſed of ſimple, not filamentous 
plates; not flexible nor elaſtic, giving fire with ſteel ; 
not fermenting in acid menſtrua, and caleining in 4 
{ſtrong fire. 
The orders of pure cryſtal are three ; the firſt is 
perfect columnar cryftals, with double pyramids, com- 
poſed of 18 planes, in an hexangular column, termi- 
nated by an hexangular pyramid at each end: the ſe- 
cond order is that of perfect cryſtals, with double py- 
ramids, without a column, compoſed either of 12 or 
of 16 planes, in two lexangular pyramids, joined 
cloſely baſe to baſe, without the intervention of any 
column : the third order is that of imperfect cryſtals, 
with ſingle pyramids, compoſed either of 12 or 10 
planes, in an hexangular or y puny <5 column, affix- 
ed irregularly at one end to ſome ſolid body, and ter- 
minated at the other by an hex angular or pentangular 
pyramid. | 7s 
Theſe are all the general forms into which cryſtal, 
when pure, is found concreted : but under theſe there 
are almoſt infinite varieties in, the number of angles, 
and the length, thickneſs, and other actidents of the 


columns and pyramids: | 


When cryſtal is blended with metalline particles at 


the time of its formation, it aſſumes a variety of fi- 
gures wholly different from theſe, conſtituting a fourth 
order, under the name of mietalline cryſtals : when 
that metal is lead, the cryſtal aſſumes the form of a 
cube ; when it is tin, 6f a quadrilateral pyramid, with 
a broad baſe; when iron, the'cryſtal is found concre- 
ted in rhomboidal figures: theſe cryſtals are very 
common about mines; but the common ſpars, which 
are liable to be influenced in the ſame manner by the 


metals, and to appear in the very ſame form, are to 


be carefully diſtinguiſhed from them. There is one 
very eaſy teſt for this purpoſe, which is, that all ſpars 
are ſubject to be diſſolved by aqua fortis, and effer. 


veſce violently only on its touching them: but it has 
no ſuch effects on cryſtal. 

Tue pebble · cryſtal is common enough in all parts of 
the world ; but that which is formed of hexangular 


columns, affixed to a folid baſe at one end, and termi- 
nated by a hexangular column at the other, is infi- 
F 132 nitely 
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© ryſtal. 


89 
nitely more ſo: this is what we call /prig or rock 
cryſtal, and is the ſpecies deſcribed by moſt authors 
under the name of cryſtal of the ſhops, or that kept 
for medicinal uſes. 

The origin and formation of cryſtals, as to the time 
and manner of them, deſerve a very nice inquiry; 
ſince many of the more compound. foſſile bodies are 
formed chiefly either of cryſtal, or of ſpar, a body in 
many _ reſembling it, The original formation 
and coaleſcence of thoſe bodies of which ſpar is the 
baſis, we know may have been but of yeſterday, ſince 
we have evident proofs that ſpar is concreting to this 
day, and that ſparry bodies are forming every mo- 
ment. This is evident from the ſparry ſtalactiæ in 
the arches of modern buildings, particularly in one ſo 
lately built as the new bridge at Weſtminſter ; the 
roofs of the arches of which were filled with theſe 
fpars within a year after they were built. It is alſo 
demonſtrable that the ſpars are not formed of matter 
exſuding from the ſtone, ſince brick arches abound 
equally with them ; and the brick vault which ſup- 
ports part of the grand terrace at London, was ſome 
time ago fo full of them that there was not room to 
walk. Theſe obſervations ſufficiently demonſtrate 
the growth of ſpar ; but the vegetation of cryſtal re- 
mained dubious till Dr Hill ſhewed by ſome experi- 
ments that cry/tal, as well as ſpar, is diſſolved in every 
kind of water, even ſuch as appears to be moſt pure 


and clear. This is alſo probable from an obſer vation 


® See Cry- 
allization. 


of Neuman's, who tells us, that he has ſeen leaves, 


ſtalks of plants, hay, ſtraw, hogs briſtles, &c. incloſed 
in ſprigs of cryſtal. From the regular forms in which 
theſe natural cryſtals are found, the regular arrange- 
ment of ſalts into different figures takes the name of 
cryſtallization, and both are probably owing to the 
ſame cauſe . Henckel gives us a remarkable account 
of the formation of cryſtal out of human urine. He 
once filled a large round glaſs-veſlel half way up with 
the recent urine of a young lad, and tying a bladder 
over the mouth of the veſſel, ſet it in a ſtove for four 
years together, never ſtirring it during that whole 
time. At the end of this time he found a number of 
fmall white ſtones 2 to the inſide of the glaſs ; 
they were of the ſize of an oat-ſeed, of a priſmatic 
figure, and tolerably pellucid : they ſtuck fo faſt ro the 
fides of the glaſs that they could not be waſhed off by 
the ſhaking about of the urine ; and when taken out 
had no faline taſte, and were not ſoluble even in hot 
water. 

Among the largeſt and fineſt cryſtals we have any 


account of, were thoſe found in the mountains of 


Grimſule between immenſe ſtrata of ſtone. They 


were all as pure and limpid as the cleareſt water, and 


the largeſt of them meaſured near three feet in length, 
and little leſs in circumference ; its weight was 250 
pounds. Others were of 130, 100, and ſo on, till 
they came to 10 pounds weight; but theſe were the 
ſmalleſt found in that place. Neuman, however, tells 
us of a piece mentioned in the Breſtaw collections, 
which weighed upwards of 400 weight. In the Im- 
perial collection at Vienna, there is a pyramidal] cry- 
ſta] vaſe two ells in height, cut wholly out of one 
piece. Ir is uſual with the largeſt cryſtals of the Ger- 


man mountains to be full of cracks and flaws, and to 
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be ſo conſtructed internally as to ſhew all th 
tic colours ; but the above mentioned ones 
* from theſe blemiſhes, and reſembled 
the pureſt glaſs, only much clearer than an 7 
be made. Cryſtal is alſo found in many 2 
tain and Ireland. About Briſtol it is found of an ame. 
thyſtine tinge. In Sileſia and Bohemia, in German 
it is found ſtained with the colours of the ruby * 
phire, emerald, and topaz; in which caſe jeweſlerz 
make great advantage of it, ſelling it under the name 
of accidental ſapphire, &c. | 
Cryſtal is frequently cut; and luſtres, vaſes, and 
toys, are made of it as of other beautiful ſtones; For 
this pur poſe it is to be choſen perfectly clear and tran. 
parent. It is to be tried by aqua fortis, or by draw. 
ing it along a pane of glaſs. ' The genuine cryftal will 
not be affected by the acid, and will cut glaſs almoſt 
like a diamond. When any piece of workmanſhip of 
natural cryſtal is become foul and dark, the followin 
method is to be uſed for recovering its brightneſs 
without hurting the poliſh. Mix together fix parts 
of common water, and one part of brandy ; boil theſe 
over a briſk fire, and let the cryſtal be kept in it, in a 
boiling ſtate, a quarter of an hour; then take it out, 
and rub it carefully over with a bruſh dipped in the 
ſame liquor; after this it is to be wiped with a nap+ 
kin, and by that means its ſurface will be perfect 
cleaned, and rendered as bright as at firſt, without 
any injury to the points of the cutting, or the poliſh of 
the planes or facets, which would probably have hap- 
pened had the cleaning been attempted by mere rub- 
bing with a cloth. 
Natural cryſtal may be reduced by calcination into 
a ſtate proper for making glaſs with alkaline ſalts, and 
thus becomes a very valvable fritt. The method of 
doing it is as follows: calcine natural cryſtal in a eru- 
cable ; when it is red-hot throw it into cold water, 
Repeat this eight times, covering the crucible that no 
duſt or aſhes may get in among the cryſtal. Dry this 
calcined maſs, and reduce it to an impalpable powder. 
Colouring CRYSTAL, for the imitation of gems. 
See DOUBLET. | | 
CRYSTAL is alſo uſed for a factitious body, caſt in 
glaſs-houſes, called cryſtal-glaſi ; being, in fact, no 
more than glaſs carried, in the compoſition and manu- 
facture, to a greater perfection than the common glaſs. 
The beſt kind of glaſs-cryſtal is that called Yenice- 
cryſtal, made at Moran near Venice. See GLASS. 
land CRYSTAL. See ISLAND Cryſtal. 
CRYSTAL Dews. See DEW. 
Diſdiaclaſtic CRxysTar.. See DISDIACLASTIC. 
Rock-CRvysTar. See Rock- Cryſtal. 
CRYSTALLINE, in general, ſomething compoſes 
of, or reſembling, cryſtal. See CRYSTAL. 
CRYSTALLINE Heavens, in ancient aſtronomy, 1W@& 
ſpheres, imagined between the primum mobile and 
the firmament, in the Prolemaic ſyſtem, which ſup- 
poſes the heavens ſolid, and only ſuſceptible of a ſingle 
motion. See ASTRONOMY, n® 72. | 
CRYSTALLINE Humour. See ANATOMY, no 406. P. 
CRYSTALLINA, or CRyYSTALLINES,-In medi- 
eine, are puſtules filled with water, and ſo called on 
account of their tranſparency. They are one of the 


worſt ſymptoms attendant on a gonorrhea. 2 


Were quite 


e priſma- Cryſig 


columns of Cryſallins 
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aa are lodged on the prepuce, without pain; and though 
cauſed by coition, have nothing of infection attending 
them. The caule is ſuppoſed to be a contuſion of the 
lymphatic veſſels in the part affected. Dr Cockburn, 
who hath deſcribed this caſe, recommends for the cure 
a mixture of three parts of lime-water, and two of 
rectified ſpirit of wine, to be uled warm, as a lotion, 
three times a-day. os | 
' CRYSTALLIZATION, in general, ſignifies the na- 
tural formation of any ſubſtance into a regular figure, 
reſembling that of natural cryſtal. Hence the phraſes 
of cryſtallized ores, cryſtallized ſalts, Cc. and even 
the baſaltic rocks are now generally reckoned to be 
effects of this operation. See BasSALTEs, and Vor- 
cano. The term, however, is moſt commonly ap- 
"plied to bodies of the ſaline kind, and their ſeparation 
in regular figures from the water, or other fluid in 
which they were diſſolved, is called their. cryſlalliz a- 


gee Che» lion ®, The word cryſtallization is never applied to the 
freezing of water, or to the conlolidation of metals 


after they have been melted ; though it might certainly 
be applied with as much juſtice to theſe ſubſtances as 
to any others; for all of them concrete into a certain 
regular form, from which they never deviate, unleſs 
diſturbed, When water freezes ſlowly, it always 
forms regular cryſtals of ice, which are conſtantly of 
the {ame form. They are long, needle-like maſſes, 
flattened on one ſide, and joined together in ſuch a 
manner, that the {ſmaller are inſerted into the ſides of 
' the greater; and thus theſe compound cryſtals have 
the appearance of feathers, or branches of trees with 
leaves. The moſt remarkable circumſtance attendin 
this cryſtallization is, that the angle formed by the 
| inſertion of the ſmaller pieces into the larger is either 
60, or 120 degrees. The figures aſſumed by metals 
of different kinds have not been ſo exactly inveſtiga- 
ted, except in the regulus of antimony, which is ob- 


ſerved always to take a ſtellated form. Experience 
alſo ſhews, that all kinds of earths, or other mineral 


matters, are capable of aſſuming a cryſtalline form, 
and may eaſily be made to do ſo by taking away part 
of the water which diſſolves them. 

Different ſalts aſſume different figures in cryſtalliza- 
tion, and are thus moſt eaſily diſtinguiſhed from one 
another, The methods of reducing them into this 
form, for ſale, are mentioned under the article CHE“ 

MISTRY, no 74. But beſides the large cryſtals pro- 
duced in this way, each ſalt is capable of aſſuming a 
very different appearance of the cryſtalline kind, when 
only a ſingle drop of the ſaline ſolution is made uſe of, 
and the cryſtallization viewed through a microſcope. 
For our knowledge of this ſpecies of cryſtallization we 
are indebted to Mr Henry Baker, who was preſented 
with a gold medal for the diſcovery, in the year 1744. 
Theſe microſcopical cryſtals he diſtingviſhes from the 
large ones by the name of configurations ; but this 
term ſeems inaccurate, and the diſtinction may well 
enough be preſerved by calling the large ones the 
common, and the ſmall ones the microſcopical cryſtals 
of the ſalt. His method of making theſe obſervations 
he gives in the following words: | 

* 1 diffolve the ſubject, to be examined, in no 
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diſſolvable, I make uſe of cold water; otherwiſe I Cryſlalliza 
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make the water warm, hot, or even boiling, accor- 
ding as I find it neceſſary. After it is perfectly dil- 
ſolved, I ler it reſt for ſome hours, till, if overcharged, 
the redundant ſaline particles may be precipitated, and 
ſettle to the bottom, or ſhoot into cryſtals ; by which 
means I am moſt likely to have a ſolution of the ſame 
ſtrength at one time as at another; that is, a ſolution 
fully charged with as much as it can hold up, and no 
more; and by theſe precautions the configurations ap- 
pear alike, how often ſoever tried: whereas, if the 
water be leſs ſaturated, the proportions at different 
times will be ſubject to more uncertainty ; and if it 
be examined before ſuch ſeparation and precipitation 
of the redundant ſalts, little more will be ſeen than a 
confuſed maſs of cryſtals. 

The ſolution being thus prepared, I take up a 
drop of it with a gooſe quill cut in faſhion of a ſcoop, 
and place it on a flat ſlip of glaſs of about three quar- 
ters of an inch in width, and between three and four 
inches long, ſpreading it on the glaſs with the quill, in 
either a round or an oval figure, till it appears a quar- 
ter of an inch, or more, in diameter, and ſo ſhallow 
as to riſe very little above the ſurface of the glaſs. 
When it is ſo diſpoſed, I bold it as level as I can over 
the clear part of a fire that is not too fierce, or over 
the flame of a candle, at a diſtance proportionable to 
the heat it requires, (which experience only can di- 
rect), and watch it very carefully till I diſcover the 
ſaline particles beginning to gather and look white, or 
of ſome other colour at the extremities of the edges. 
Then, (having adjufted the microſcope before-hand for 
its reception, armed with the fourth glaſs, which is the 
fitteſt for moſt of. thoſe experiments), I place it under 
my eye, and bring it exactly to the focus of the mag- 
nifier ; and, after running over the whole drop, I fix 
my attention on that ſide where | obſerve any increaſe 
or puſhing forwards of cryſtalline matter from the cir- 
cumference towards the centre. 

This motion is extremely ſlow at the beginning, 
unleſs the drop has been overheated, but quickens as 
the water evaporates ; and, in many kinds, towards 
the concluſion, produces configurations with a ſwift- 
neſs inconceivable, compoſed of an infinity of parts,. 
which are adjuſted to each other with an elegance, 
regularity, and order, beyond what the exacteſt pen- 
cil in the world, guided by the ruler and compaſſes, 
can ever equal, or the moſt luxuriant imagination 
fancy. 

„When this action once begins, the eye cannot be 
taken off, even for a moment; without loſing ſome- 
thing worth obſervation : for the figures alter every 
inſtant till the whole proceſs is over ; and, in man 
ſorts, after all ſeems at an end, new forms ariſe, dif- 
ferent entirely from any that appeared before, and 
which probably are owing to ſome ſmall quantity of. 
ſalt of another kind, which the other ſeparates from, 
and leaves to act after itſelf has done: and in ſome 


ſubjects, three or four different ſorts are obſervable, 


ſew or none of them being ſimple and homogeneous. 
« When the confignrations are fully formed, and. 
all the water evaporated, moſt kinds of them are ſoon 
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ge | arger a quantity of rain or river water than I am cer- deſtroyed again by the moiſture, or action of the air 
y tam it is ſufficient to ſaturate. If it is a body eaſily upon them; their points and angles loſe their ſharp- 
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Cryſtalliza- neſs, become uneven and defaced, and moulder, as it 


dion. 


were, away. But ſome few are permanent, and be- 
ing incloſed between glaſſes, may be preſerved months, 
= even years, entertaining objects for the micro- 
ope. 
enn happens oftentimes that a drop of ſaline ſolu- 
tion can hardly be ſpread on the flip of glaſs, by rea- 
ſon of the glaſs's ſmoothneſs, but breaks into little glo- 
bules, as it would do if the ſurface were greaſy ; this 
was very troubleſome, till I found a way of prevent- 
ing it, by rubbing the broken drop with my finger 
over the glaſs, ſo as to leave the ſurface ſmeared with 
it ; on which [meared place, when dry, another drop 
of the ſolution may be ſpread very eaſily in what form 
one pleaſes. x 
e It likewiſe ſometimes happens, that when a heat- 
ed drop is placed properly enough for examination, 


the obſerver finds he can diſtinguiſh nothing: which 


is owing to ſaline ſteams that riſe from the drop, co- 
ver and obſcure the object-glaſs, and therefore muſt 
immediately be wiped away with a ſoft cloth or lea- 
ther. 

c In all examinations by the microſcope of ſaline 
ſolutions, even though made in the day-time, I always 
employ the light of a candle, and adviſe every obſer- 
ver to do ſo likewiſe : for the configurations being ex- 
ceedingly tranſparent, are rendered much more diſtin- 
guiſhable by the brown light a candle affords, than by 


the more white and tranſparent day-light ; and be- 


ſides, either by moving the candle or turning the mi- 
croſcope, ſuch light may be varied or directed juſt as 
the object requires.” | 

In this manner were produced the beautiful cryſtal- 
lizations repreſenred Plate LXXXV. They are valt- 
ly different from ſuch cryſtals of the ſame ſalts as are 
obtained by the common proceſſes ; but Mr Baker af- 
ſures us they are no leſs conſtant and invariable than 
they, and that he has repeated the experiments a 
great number of times with the ſame ſucceſs. 

Fig. 1. ſhews the microſcopical cryſtals of nitre or 
ſalt-petre, Theſe ſhoot from the edges, with very 
little heat, into flattiſh figures of various lengths, ex- 
ceedingly tranſparent, and with ſtrait and parallel 
ſides. They are ſhewn in their different degrees of 
progreſſion at the letters a, b, c, d, e; where a, repre- 
ſents how they firſt begin. After numbers of theſe 
are formed, they will often diſſolve under the eye, and 
diſappear entirely ; but if one waits a little, new ſhoots 
will puſh out, and the proceſs go on afreſh, Theſe 


firſt * ſometimes enlarge only without altering 
apes, and ſometimes form in ſuch ſort as the 
drop repreſents; but if the heat has been too great 


their 


they ſhoot haſtily into numerous ramifications very nu- 
merous and very beautiful, but very difficult to be 
drawn; and which Mr Baker therefore did not at- 
tempt. There ſeems all the while a violent agitation in 
the fluid, and moſt commonly, towards the concluſion, 
a few octaedra (compoſed of eight triangular planes, 
or two quadrangular pyramids, joined baſe to baſe), 
make their appearance. | 5D 

2. Blue vitriol, produces cryſtals round the edges, 
very ſhort at the beginning, but increaſing gradu- 
ally, as repreſented at the figures 1, 2, 3, which de- 


note their difference of form, and the progreſs of their 
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Au 
growth, Theſe 


their poliſhed ſides and angles. As the water 
evaporates, numbers of long flender bodies like 
are ſeen here and there, 15 
croſſing each other as at 4, others formin ſtar. like 
tigures with many radiations (5, 5). This ſalt ſhoots büt 
ſlowly, and therefore requires patience, At laſt the 
true cryſtals _ to appear commonly in the middle 
of the drop, and are very prettily branched, as at 6 
3. Diſlilled verdigreaſe, diſſolved as above direQes 
and immediately gpplied to the microſcope, fhews z. 
bundance of the regular figures 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7: 
but if the ſolution is ſuffered to ſtand for à few howrs, 
and a drop of it is then heated over the fire on a flip 
of glaſs, till it * * to concrete about the ſides, and 
then examined, ſharp-pointed, ſolid, figures, biſected 
by a line cut through the middle, from which they are 
cut away towards the edges begin to appear, and 
ſhooting forwards (1, 1, N Theſe figures are often 
ſtriated very prettily from the middle line to the ed 
obliquely, (2, 2); and frequently they ariſe in cluſters; 
and ſhooting from a centre (3, 3). Theſe figures are 
a long time in growing; and whilſt they are doing ſo, 
ſeveral regular cryſtals appear forming in ſeveral parts 
of the drop, of the moſt lovely emerald colour, and 
reflecting the light from their ſides and angles, which 
are moſt ers diſpoſed, and finely poliſhed. No 
cryſtals are formed in the middle, till the water is 
nearly evaporated ; and then they begin to form ha- 
ſtily, for which reaſon they muſt be carefully attend- 
ed, Their common figure reſembles two long // eroſ- 


hairs 


Tiny each other in an angle of about 60, and ſhooting 


branches every way : each of which again protrudes 
other branches from one, and ſometimes from both its 
ſides; making together an appearance like four leaves 
of fern conjoined by their ſtalks (5, 5). Separate 
cluſters of the ſame ſharp pointed figures as thoſe at 
the edges of the drop, are alſo formed in the middle 
of it (55 Sometimes alſo they put on another form, 
like the leaves of dandelion, (7). Very beautiful f- 
gures are likewiſe produced by a kind of combination 
of ſharp points and branches, (8, 8). All theſe cry- 
ſtals are of a moſt beautiful green colour, but deeper 


or lighter, according to the time of their production. 
The deepeſt are conſtantly produced firſt, and the 


paler ones afterwards. Towards the end of the pro- 
ceſs ſome circular figures are formed, extremely thin, 
and ſo ſlightly tinged, with green lines radiating from 
a centre, as to be almoſt colourleſs (9, 9). When all 
ſeems in a manner over, bundles of hair-like bodies 
appear frequently ſcattered here and there throughout 
the drop, like thoſe of blue vitriol already deſcribed. 
4. Alum. The microſcopical cryſtals of this ſalt 
prove more or leſs perfect according to the ſtrengtl 
of the ſolution and the degree of heat employed in 
making the experiment. The ſolution of alum, how. 
ever ſaturated with the ſalt, will not be found over 
ſtrong after ſtanding ſome days; for in that ume 
many cryſtals will have formed in it. This ſeparation 
will often leave the remainder too weak for the pur. 
poſe ; but by holding the vial over, or near the fire, 
the cryſtaks will again diſſolve. After it has ſtood abou! 
half an hour, it may then be uſed. The drop, as 


ſtalline ſhoots are ſolid, regular. c. 
tranſparent, and reflect the light very beautifully N * tal 
N. 


ome lying ſide by ſide, or 
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frit a dark cloud which appears in motion ſomewhere 
near the edge, and runs pretty {wiftly both to the 
right and left, until it is either ſtopped by? the inter- 
vention of regular cryſtals, or elle it proceeds both 
ways at once, till having ſurrounded the whole drop, 
the two ends ruſh together, and join into one (a, a). 
This cloudy part, which ſeems to be violently agitated 
while it is running round, appears on a ſtrict examina- 
tion to conſiſt of ſalts, ſhot into long and ver ader 
lines, much finer than the ſmalleſt hair, gell each 
other at right angles. As they go along, rows of ſolid 
cryſtals are produced from their internal edges. Theſe, 
are compoſed of maſy oblique plain ſides, (6, 5), and 
which have all a tendency towards the figures of the 
regular cryſtals to be deſcribed preſently. But it fre- 
quently happens, that, in ſome parts of the, drop, many 
minute and circular figures are ſeen, riſing at ſome, 
little diſtances irom the edge, which enlarging, them- 
ſelves continually, appear at laſt of a ſtar- like form 
(c, c). The cryſtals in the middle ſeldom appear till 
the fluid ſeems almoſt wholly, evaporated ; when, on a 


ſudden, many. ſtraight lines appear puſhing forwards, 


whoſe ſides or edges are jagged, and from which o- 
ther ſimilar ſtraight and Jagged lines ſhoot our at right 
angles with the firſt. Thele again have other ſmall 
ones of the ſame kind ſhooting out like wiſe from them- 
ſelves, and, compoſe altogether a moſt beautiful and 
elegant death (D). Each of theſe lines increa- 
ſing in breadth towards its end, appears ſome what 
club-headed (e, e, e). Sometimes, inſtead of ſending 
branches from their ſides, many of theſe lines riſe pa- 
rallel to each other, reſembling a kind of paliſadoe, 
and having numberleſs minute tranſverſe lines running 
between them (F). But the moſt wonderful part of 
all, though not producible without an exact degree of 
heat and right management, is the dark ground work 
(G). It conſiſts of an infinity of parallel lines, having 
others croſſing them at right angles, and producing a 
variety ſcarce conceivable from lines diſpoſed in no o- 
ther manner: the direction of the lines (which are ex- 
quiſitely ſtraight and delicate) being ſo frequently and 
differently changed, that one would think it the reſult 
of long ſtudy and contrivance. During the time this 
ground work is framing, certain lucid points preſent 
themſelves to view moſt commonly on one ſide. Theſe. 
grow continually larger, with radiations from a cen- 
tre, and become ſtar- like figures as before-mentioned. 
Some of them ſend out long tails, which give them the 
appearance of comets : and at the end. of all, a dark 


| lhneation in various directions darts frequently through, 


and occupies all, or molt of the ſpaces between them, 
making thereby no ill repreſentation, when, viewed by 
candle-light, of a dark ſky, illuminated with ſtars and 
comets, The regular cryſtals are oftew formed in the 
lame drop with the others (F). 

5. Borax. If a drop of ſolution of borax is held too 
long over the fire, it hardens on the flip of glaſs in ſuch 
a manner that no cryſtals can appear. The beſt method 
r to give it a briſk heat for about a ſecond, and then 
applying it to the microſcope, the cryſtals will quickly 
form themſelves as repreſented in the figure. 

6. Sal ammoniac begins with ſhooting from the 


edges great numbers of ſharp, but thick and broad ſpi- 
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many others of the ſame ſhape, but very ſhort ; pa- 
rallel to cach other, but perpendicular to their mam 
ſtem (1). Theſe ſpiculæ arrange themſelves in all 
directions; but for the moſt part obliquely to the plane 
from whence they riſe, and many are frequently ſeen 
parallel to one another (1, 1). As they continue to 
puſh forwards, which they do without increaſing much 
in breadth, fome ſhoot from them the ſmall. ſpicule. 
only (2); others divide in a ſingular manner by the 
nns of the ſtem (3); and others branch out into 
walter ramifications (4). Before the. miqdle of the 

drop begins to ſhoot, {everal exceedingly minute bo- 
dies may be diſcerned at the bottom of the fluid. 
Theſe, in a little while rife to the top, and ſoon diſtin-- 
guiſh their ſhape as at (5). Their growth is very 
quick, and for ſome. time pretty equal; but at laſt, 
{ome branch gets the better of the reſt, and forms the 
figure (6). The other branches enlarge but little after: 
this, all the attraction ſeeming to be lodged in that one 
that firſt began to lengthen; and from this, more bran- 
ches being protruded, and they again protruding athers, 
the whole appears as at (8), It is not uncommon to. 
ſee in the middle of the drop, ſome N where in- 
ſtead of the ſlraight ſtems above deſcribed, there is 
formed a kind of zig-zag, with ſpiculæ like thoſe in the 
other figures (7)- x 
7. Salt of ead, or ſaccharum ſaturni. A little of 
this ſalt diſſolved in hot water, which it immediately, 
renders milky, after ſtanding a quarter of an hour to 
ſubſide, is in a fit condition for an examination by the 
micraſcope. A drop of it then applied on a flip: of 
glaſs and held over the fire to put the particles in 
action, will be ſeen forming round the edge a pretty 
even and regular border of a clear and tranſparent 


film or glewy {ubſ{tance (a 4 @ 4); which if too ſudden. 


and violent a heat be given, runs over the whole arca 
of the drop, and hardens ſo on the glaſs as not to be 
got off without great difficulty. But if a moderate 
warmth be made ule of, which likewiſe muſt not be 


too long continued, this border proceeds only a little 


way into the drop, with a kind of radiated figure 
compoſed of fine lines, or rather bundles of lines, be- 
ginning from the centres in the interior edge of the 
border, and ſpreading out at nearly equal diſtances 
from each other every way, towards the exterior 
(b6b6b6). From the ſame centres are produced aſter- 
wards a radiation inwards, compoſed of parallelo- 
grams of different lengths and breadths ; from one, 
and ſometimes both the angles of theſe, are frequent- 


ly ſeen ſhootings,ſa exceedingly flender, that they are 


perhaps the beſt poſſible repreſentations of a mathe- 
matical line.. The extremities of the parallelograms 
are generally cut off at right angles; but they are 
ſometimes allo ſeen oblique {cc cc). Centres with the 
like radii iſſuing from them, and ſome of the glutinous 


matter for their root, are ſometimes formed in the 


drop, entirely detached from the edges; and in theſe 
it is very frequent to find a kind ot ſecondary radii 
proceeding ſrom ſome of the primary ones and o- 
thers from them again to a great number of grada- 
tions, forming thereby a very pretty figure (D). 

8. Salt of Tin, produces at the edges of the drop a 
number of octaedra, partly tranſparent, ſtanding on 


long. 
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time, ſolid and regular opaque cubes will be ſeen rapidity, affording the oblerver a very agregable 


forming themſelves in other parts of the drop, ( bb). 
In the middle of the fame drop, and in ſeveral other 
parts of it very different figures will allo be formed; 
particularly great numbers of flat, thin, tranſparent, 
hexangular bodies (c cc); ſome among which are 
thicker (e), and a few appear more ſolid, and with 
ſix ſloping ſides riſing to a point, as if cut and poliſhed 
(4). The figure (/) is compoſed of two high pyra- 
mids united at their baſe. Some in this kind of form 
are found truncated at one of their ends, and others at 
both. Several of the hexagonal bodies may be ob- 
ſerved with floping ſides, forming a ſmooth, triangu- 
lar, riſing plane, whoſe angles point to three inter- 
mediate ſides of the hexagon (g). 
9. Epſom Salt, begins to ſhoot from the edge in 
jagged figures (a). From other parts differently fi- 
ured cryſtals extend themſelves towards the middle, 
tome of which have fine lines proceeding from both 
fides of a mairr ſtem, in an oblique direction ; thoſe on 
one ſide ſhooting upwards in an angle of about 60, and 
rhoſe on the other downwards in the fame obliquity 
ce, Y. Others produce jags from their ſides _ 
perpendicular to the main ſtem, thereby forming fi- 
gures that reſemble ſome ſpecies of the polipody (e) ; 
but in others the jags are ſhorter (4). Now and then 
one of the main ſtems continues ſhooting to a conſi- 
derable length, without any branchings from the ſides ;' 
bur at laſt ſends out two branches from its extremity 
(g). Sometimes a figure is produced having many 
fine and minute lines radiating from a centre (6). 
The laſt ſhootings in the middle of the drop (+) are not 
unlike the frame work for the flooring or rooting of a 
a houſe, but with the angles oblique: and ſometimes 
a form of another kind preſents itſelf (i). 79 
ro Scarborough Salt, begins to ſhoot from th 
edges: firſt of all in portions of quadrilateral figures, 
much reſembling thoſe of common falt ; but two of 
their angles, inſtead of 90, are about 1009, They 
ſhoot in great numbers round the borders of the drop, 
having their ſides as nearly parallel to one another as 
the figure of the drop will allow: ſome proceed but 
a little way, others farther, before they renew the 
ſhoot (a a). In ſome places they appear more point- 
ed and longer (5) ; and ſometimes, inſtead of the dia- 
gonal, one of the ſides is ſeen towards the edge, and 
the other ſhooting into the middle e. The middle 
cryſtals (d, /) ſeem to be of the vitriolic kind. 

It. Glauber's Salt, produces ramitications from the 
{ide of the drop, like the growth of minute plants, but 
extremely tranſparent and elegant (c). Some of 
them, however, begin to ſhoot from a centre at ſome 
diſtance from the edge, and protrude branches from that 
centre in a contrary direction (59. Sometimes they 
ſhoot from one, and ſometimes from more ſides of the 
central point in different varieties (d). Other figures 
are produced from different parts of the edge of the 
drop (a, f, e); but the moſt remarkable and beautiful 
cryſtallization forms laſt of all near the middle of the 

drop. It is compoſed of a number of lines proceeding 
from one another at right angles with tranſparent 
{paces and diviſions running between them, appearing 
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all together like ſtreets, alleys, and ſquares, ( 


» * 0 . 9 0 
angular ſhoots between them (aa). At the ſame When this cryſtallization begins, it forms win 580 Tall 


reat 


entertainment: but its beauty is of very ſhort dura. 
tion: in a few moments it diffolves and vaniſhes like 
melted ice, which renders the drawing of it very 
difficult. d 
12. Salt of Feſuits bark, The few ſhootings which 

this ſalt produces at the edge of the drop are of no re. 

ular figure (a). The whole area becomes quickly 

lled with great numbers of rhombi, of different ſizes 
extremely thin and tranſparem (5). Some of theſe 
enlarge greatly and acquire a conſiderable thickneſ,, 
forming themſelves into ſolids of many ſides Ce c). 
Near the concluſion ſome cryſtals of ſca-ſalt are form- 
ed (d d), and likewiſe a few odd triangular figures /e), 

I 3. Salt of Liquorice, begins ſhooting from the edge 

with a fort of rhombic ſpiculæ (a). Some four 
branched figures like thoſe of vitriol, commonly appear, 
but moulder away before their ramifications are com- 
pleted, leaving only their ſtamina behind (45). The 
middle of the drop is uſually overſpread with great 
numbers of parallelograms, ſome exceedingly tranſpa- 
rent, being mere planes; having ſometimes one, 
ſometimes more of the angles canted, in ſuch a map- 
ner as to produce pentagonal, hexagonal, and other 
figures. Others have much thickneſs, and form paral- 
lelopipeds, priſms, (c). Some of the plane figures 
now and then protrude an irregular kind of ſhooting 
which appears very pretty (d). e ip 

14. Salt of Wormwood. The fiſt ſhootings of this 
ſalt from the edges of the drop appear of a conſider- 
able thickneſs in proportion to their length : their ſides 
are deeply and ſharply jagged or _ indented, being 
made up of many ſomewhat obtuſe angles, and their 
ends pointed with angles of the ſame kind (a). But 
other ſhoots frequently branch out from theſe original 
ones, and they again ſend forth others making all toge- 
ther a very pretty appearance (659. The cryſtals of 
this ſalt are very different from each other, conſiſting 
of ſquares, rhombi, parallelograms, &c. (c). 

15. Salt of Tobacco. If a moderate degree of heat 
is given to a ſolution of this ſalt, its firſt ſhootings will 
be from the edges of the drop, in ſlender tapering f- 
gures, ending with very ſharp-points, but at conſider- 
able diſtances from one another. Along with theſe, 
are formed other cryſtals nearly of the ſame kind, 
but entirely detached, and farther within the drop, 
having the thicker ends towards the centre of the 
drop, and the ſharp points turned towards its edge 
(4). When a little more heat has been given, other 
om are produced from the edge, whoſe ends 

pread on either ſide, and then terminate in a point: 
and which have all along their ſides triangular pointed 
cryſtals place@ alternately ſo as to repreſent a Zig: 
zag, with a line drawn through its middle (5). The 
regular cryſtals are produced in the middle of the 
drop, and are either hexagons or rhombi (c). When 
the moiſture is nearly exhaled there are ſometimes 
ſeen to ſhoot from, or rather under the ph u, upon 
the plane of the glaſs, a repreſentation of leaves very 
ſmall at their firſt appearance, but gradually increaſing 
(4). A violent agitation may be diſcovered in the 
fluid by the firſt magnifier, during the whole wool 
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but eſpecially at the beginning, and extremely minute 
cryſtals riling trom the bottom, 


16. Salt of Hartſhorn. On the application of a ve- 
ry ſmall degree ot lat, ſalt of hartſhorn ſhoots near 
the edges ot the drop into ſolid figures ſomewhat re- 
ſembling razors or lancets, Where the blade turns into 
the handle by a claſp'(d). The cryſtals of this ſalt are 
produced with great velocity, and are ſomewhat o- 
paque, ſhooting from the edges of the drop, on both 
ſides a main (tem, and with a kind of regularity, rug- 

ed branches like thoſe of ſome ſorts ot coral (a 4). 
Bot ſometimes, inſtead of theſe branches, ſharp ſipicu- 
le, ſome plain, and others jagged, are protruded to a 
conſiderable depth on one ſide only (5). As the fluid 
exhales, ſome one of the branching figures generally 
extends to a great length, producing on one fide 
ſhoots that are rugged and irregular, and, on the o- 
ther, curious regular branches reſembling thoſe of 
ſome plant (e). Penn | 2 bes 

17. Salt of Urine, ſhoots from the edges of the drop 
in long parallelograms like nitre (a 4). But in other 
places, along the ſides of the drop ſolid angles are 
formed, that ſeem to be the rudiments of common 


\ ſalt (5). Some of the parallelograms increaſe much 


in lize, and ſpread themſelves in the middle, ſo as 
to change their firſt figure, and become three or four 
times bigger than the reit: and theſe have a dividing 
line that runs through their whole length from end to 
end, whence iſſue other ſhort lines at {mall diſtances, 
oppolite to one another; all pointing with the ſame 
degree of obliquity towards the bale (cc). Amon 
thele enlarged figures, ſome few ſhoot {till forward 
and tapering towards a point, but, before they form 
one, {well again, and begin as it were anew; and 
thus they proceed ſeveral times before their figure is 
quite finiſhed (dd). The figures r, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, are 
the regular cryſtals of this ſalt when it is allowed to 
diſſolve in the air, and no heat at all is given. 

18. Rheum, or the clear liquor which diſtils from 
the noſtrils when people catch cold, is ſtrongly ſatura- 
ted with ſalt. A drop of it on a flip of glaſs will ſoon 
cryſtallize in a beautiful manner, either with, or with- 
out heat; but if heated to about the warmth of the 
blood, and then viewed through the microſcope, many 
lucid points will be ſeen riſing and increaſing gradually, 
till their form is ſhewn to be quadrangular, with two 
tranſparent diagonals croſſing each other (44). Theſe 
diagonals ſhoot ſoon after far beyond the ſquare, pro- 
truding other lines at right angles from their fides; 
and thus they go on to form the moſt elegant and 
beautiful — When a drop of rheum is ſet to 
cryſtallize without any heat, inſtead of branched cryſ- 
tals over the whole area, ſuch are formed only in the 
middle ; bat, about the edges, plant-like figures are 
produced ſhooting ſeveral ſtems from one point, and 
reſembling a kind of ſea-moſs.(E). | 

19. Camphire, though.inſoluble in water, diſſolves 
very readily in ſpirit of wine. A drop of this ſolution 
ſpread upon a flip of glaſs cryſtallizes inſtantly in the 
beautiful manner repreſented in the bgure, | 

20. Manna eaſily diſſolves in water, and à drop of 
the ſolution is a very pretty object. Its firſt ſhootings 
are radiations from. points at the very edge of the 


drop: the radiating lines ſeem opaque, but are very 
Vor. III. 
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flender (aaa). Amongit tele ariſe many minute 


tranſparent columns, whoſe end+ grow wider gradual- 
ly as they extend in length, avd terminate at laſt 
with ſome degrec of obliquity (5). Some few figures 
radiating from a centre every way, and circumicribed 
by an outline, are produced within the drop (4 4). 
But the moſt ſurpriſing and elegant configuration is 
compoled of many cluiters ot 2 ſhooting one 
from another over great part of the drop, and ma- 
king all together a figure not unlike a certain very 
beautiful ſea-plant. The regular cryitals are repre- 
ſented at (e). 
The above are the moſt remarkable cryſtallizations 
deſcribed by Mr Baker. He endeavours in ſome 
meaſure to account tor them ; but neither he, nor any 
other perſon, hath as yet been able to (ay any thing 
ſatisfactory on the ſubject. It hath never been ſhewn 
with any degree of plauſibility why ſalts ſhould aſſume 
any regular figure at all; much leſs why every one 
ſhould have a form peculiar to itſelf. Sir Iſaac Neu- 
ton endeavoured to account for this, by ſuppoſing the 
particles of ſalt to be diffuſed through the ſolvent fluid 
at equal diſtances from each other ; and conſequently 
he thought the power of attraction between the ſaline 
particles could not fail to bring them together in re- 
| figures, as ſoon as the diminution of the heat 
uffere d them to act upon each other. But it is cer- 
tain that ſome other agent muſt be concerned in this 
operation than mere attraction, otherwiſe all ſalts 
would cryſtallize in the ſame manner. Others there- 
fore have had recourſe to ſome kind of polarity in the 
particles of each ſalt, which determined them to ar- 
range themſclves in ſuch a certain form. But unleſs 
we give a reaſon for this polarity, we only explain 
cryſtallization by itſelf when we give that as the cauſe. 
One thing which ſeems to have been entirely over- 
looked by thoſe who attempt to inveſtigate this ſub- 
ject is, that the ſaline particles do not only attract one 
another, but alſo ſome part of the water which diſ- 
lolves them. Did they only attract each other, the 
ſalt, inſtead of cry ſlallizing, would fall to the bottom 
as a powder, | But inſtead of this, a ſaline cryſtal is 
compoſed of ſalt and water as certainly as the body of 
an animal is compoſed of fleſh and blood, or a vege- 
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table, of ſolid matter and ſap; if a ſaline cryſtal is 


deprived of its aqueous part, it will as certainly loſe its 
cryſtalline form as if it was deprived of the ſaline 
part, The moſt probable conjecture therefore on rhis 
ſubject would ſeem to be, that cryſtallization is a ſpe- 


cies of vegetation, and is accompliſhed by the ſame 


powers to which the growth of plants and animals are 
to be aſcribed, See VEGETATION. 

CRYSTALS, in chemiſtry, ſalts or other matters 
fhot, or congealed, in the manner of cryſtal. Sce 
CHEMISTRY, n“ 74.; and CRYSTALLIZATION. 

CTESIAS, a native of Cnidos, who accompanied 
Cyrus the {on of Darius in his expedition againſt his 
brother Artaxerxes; by whom he was taken priſon- 
er. But curing Artaxerxes of a wound he received 
in the battle, he became a great favourite at the court 
of Perſia, where he continued practiſing phyſic for 17 
years, and was employed in ſeveral negociations. He 
wrote the Hiſlery of Perſia in 23 books, and a Hi/- 
tory of the Indies : but theſe works are now loſt, and 
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etelpbon all we have remaining of them is an abridgement 


| 
Cuba, 


compiled by Photius. The moſt judicious among the 
ancients looked upon Cteſias as a fabulous writer ; yet 


ſeveral of the ancient hiſtorians and modern Chriſtian 


writers have adopted in part his chronology of the Al- 
{yrian kings. 

CTESIPHON, a celebrated Greek architect, who 
gave the deſigns for the famous temple of Epheſus, and 
invented a machine for bringing thither the columns to 
be uſed in that noble ſtructure. He flouriſhed 544 B. C. 

CUB, a bear's whelp. Among hunters, a fox and 
marteon of the firſt year are alſo called cubs, See 
Usus. 

CUBA, a large, and very important iſland in the 
Welt Indies, belonging to Spain. On the eaſt-ſide it 
begins at 20. 20. N. Lat. touches the tropic of can- 
cer on the north, and extends from 74. to 85. 15. W. 
Long. It lies 60 miles to the weſt of Hiſpaniola, 25 
leagues north of Jamaica, 100 miles to the eaſt of Ju- 
catan, and as many to the ſouth of Cape Florida; and 
commands the entrance of the gulphs both of Mexi- 
co and Florida, as alſo the windward paſlages. 
this ſituation it may be called the key of the Weſt In- 
dies. It was diſcovered by Columbus in 1492, who 

ve it the name of Ferdinando, in honour of king 
Ferdinand of Spain; but it quickly after recovered its 
ancient name of Cuba. The natives did not regard 
Columbus with a very favourable eye at his landing, 
and the weather proving very tempeſtuous, he ſoon 


left this iſland, and ſailed to Hayta, now called Hiſpa- 
_ niola, where he was better received. The Spaniards, 


however, ſoon became maſters of it. By the year 
1511, it was totally conquered; and in that time they 
had deſtroyed, according to their own accounts, ſeve- 
ral millions of people. But the poſſe ſſion of Cuba was 
far from anſwering the expectations of the Spa- 
niſh adyenturers, whole inſatiable avarice could be ſa- 
tiated with nothing but gold. Theſe monſters finding 
that there was gold upon the iſland, concluded that it 
muſt come from mines ; and therefore tortured the 
few inhabitants they had left, in order to extort from 
them a diſcovery of the places where theſe mines lay. 


The miſeries endured by theſe poor creatures were 


ſuch that they almoſt unanimouſly reſolved to put an 
ead to their own lives, but were prevented by one of 
the Spaniſh tyrants called Vafcs Porcellos. This 
wretch threatened to hang himſelf along with them, 
that he might have the pleaſure, as he ſaid, of tor- 
menting them in the next world worſe than he had 
done in this; and ſo much were they afraid of the 
Spaniards, that this threat diverted theſe poor ſa- 
vages from their deſperate reſolution. In 1517, rhe 
town of Havannah was built, now the principal place 
on the iſland. The bouſes were at firſt built only of 
wood ; and the town itſelf was for a long time fo in- 
conſiderable, that in 1536 it was taken by a French 
pirate, who obliged the inhabitants to pay 700 ducats 
to fave it from being burnt. The very day after the 
pirate's departure, three Spaniſh ſhips arrived from 
Mexico, and having unloaded their cargoes, failed m 
purſuit of the pirate ſhip. But ſuch was the cowar- 
dice of the officers, that the pirate took all the three 
ſhips, and returning to the Havannah, obliged the in- 
nabitants to pay 700 ducats more. To prevent miſ- 
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fortunes of this kind the inhabitants built their houſeg 


of ſtone ; and the place has fince been ſtrongly foti.— 


fied. See HAVANNAH. 

According to the Abbe Raynal, the Spaniſh ſettle. 
ment at Cuba is very important, on three accounts : 
1. The produce of the country, which is conſiderable, 
2. As being the ſtaple of a great trade; and, 3. As 
being the key to the Weſt Indies. The principal pro- 
duce of this iſland is cotton. The commodity, how- 
ever, through neglect, is now become ſo ſcarce, that 
fometimes ſeveral years paſs without any of it being 
brought into Europe, In place of cotton, coffee has 
been cultivated : but, by a ſimilar negligence, that is 
produced in no great quantity; the whole produce 
not exceeding 30 or 35 thouſand weight, one-third of 
which is exported to Vera Cruz, and the reſt to Mad- 
rid. The cultivation of coffee naturally leads to that 
of ſugar; and this, which is the moſt valuable production 
of America, would of itſelf be ſufficient to give Cuba 
that ſtate of proſperity for which it ſeems deſigned by 
nature. Although the ſurface of the iſland is in gene- 
ral uneven and mountainous, yet it has plains ſufficiently 
extenſive, and well enough watered, to ſupply the con- 
ſumption of the greateſt yr! of Europe with ſugar. 
The incredible fertility of its new lands, if properly 
managed, would enable it to ſurpaſs every other nation, 
however they may have now got the ſtart of it: yet 
ſuch is the indolence of the Spaniards, that to this day 
they have but ſew plamations, where, with the fineſt 
canes, they make but a ſmall quantity of coarſe ſugar 
at a great expence. This ſerves partly for the Mexican 
market, and partly fer the mother-country ; while the 
indolent inhabitants are content to import ſugar for 
themſelves at the expence of near 220,0001. annua]- 
ly. It has been expected with probability, that the 
tobacco imported from Cuba would compenſate this 
loſs ; for after furniſhing Mexico and Peru, there was 
ſufficient, with the little brought from Caracea and 
Buenos Ayres, to ſupply all Spain. But this trade too 
has declined through the negligence of the court of 
Madrid, in not gratifying the general taſte for tobac- 
co from the Havannah. "The Spaniſh colonies have an 
univerſal trade in ſkins; and Cuba ſupplies annually 
about 10 or 12 thouſand. The number might eaſi 
be increaſed in a country abounding with wild cat 
where ſome gentlemen poſſeſs large tracts of ground, 
that for want of population can ſcarce be applied to 
any other purpoſe than that of breeding cattle, The 
hundredth part of this iſland is not yet cleared, The 
true plantations are all confined to the beantiful plains 
of the Havannah, and even thoſe are not what they 
might be. All theſe plantations together may employ 
about 25000 male and female ſlaves. The number 
of whites, meſtees, mulattoes, and free negroes, up- 
on the whole iſland, amounts to about 30000. 
food of theſe different ſpecies conſiſts of excellent 
pork, very bad beef, and caſſava bread. The colony 
would be more flouriſhing, if its productions hid not 
been wade the property of a company, whoſe exclu- 
ſive privilege operates as a conſtant 'and invariable 


principle of diſcouragement. If any thing could ſup- 


ply the want of an open trade, and atone for the 
grievances occaſioned by this monopoly at Cuba, 1 
would be the advantage which this iſland 9 
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a long time enjoyed, in being the rendezvous 
— i the Spaniſh veſſels — ſail to the new 
world. This practice commenced almoſt with the 
colony itſelf. Ponce de Leon, having made an at- 
tempt upon Florida in 1512, became acquainted with 
the new canal of Bahama. It was immediately diſ- 
covered that this was the beſt route the ſhips bound 
from Mexico to Europe could poſlibly take; and to this 
the wealth of the iſland is principally, if not altoge- 
ther, owing. ; 

CUBE, in geometry, a ſolid body conſiſting of ſix 
equal ſides. See GEOMETRY. 

Cust- Root of any Number, or Quantity, is ſuch a 
number or quantity, which, if multiplied into itſelf, 
and then again the product thence ariſing by that num- 
ber or quantity, being the cube · root, this laſt product 
ſhall be equal to the number or quantity whereof it is 


the cube-root; as 2 is the cube-root of 8; becauſe 


two times 2 is 4, and two times 4is8; and a ＋ 6 is 
the cube-root of a3 + 3aab ＋ 3abb + b*, See Al- 
GEBRA, no 8, 9. $63 

CUBEBS, in the materia medica, a ſmall dried fruit, 
reſembling a grain of pepper, but often ſomewhat 
longer, brought into Europe from the iſland of Java. 
In aromatic warmth and pungency, they are far infe- 
rior to pepper. 

CUBIC EQUATION. See ALGEBRA, n 22. 

CUBIDIA, a genus of ſpars. The word is derived 
from a die; and is given them from their be- 
ing of the ſhape of a common die, or of a cubic fi- 

re. Theſe bodies owe this ſhape to an admixture 
of lead, and there are only two known ſpecies of the 

enus. 1. A colourleſs cryſtalline one, with thin 

fakes, found in the lead-mines of Yorkſhire, and ſome 


other parts of the kingdom ; and 2. A milky white 


one with thicker cruſts. This is found in the lead- 
mines of Derbyſhire and Yorkſhire, but is uſually 
ſmall, and is not found plentifully. 

CUBIT, in the menſuration of the ancients, a long 
meaſure, equal to the length of a man's arm, from the 
elbow to the tip of the fingers. 

Dr Arbuthnot makes the Engliſh cubit equal to 18 
inches ; the Roman cubit equal to 1 foot 5.406 inches ; 
and the cubit of the ſcripture equal to 1 foot, 0.888 
inches. 

CUCKING-sToor, an engine invented for puniſh- 
ing ſcolds and unquiet women, by ducking them in 
water; called in ancient time a tumbrel, and ſome- 
times a trebuchet. In Domeſday, it is called cathedra 
ftercoris : and it was in uſe even in the Saxons time, 
by whom it was deſcribed to be cathedra in qua rix- 
o/a mulieres ſedentes aquis demergebantur. It was 
anciently alſo a puniſhment inflicted upon brewers and 
bakers tranſgreſſing the laws; who were thereupon 
in ſuch a ſtool immerged over head and ears in ſiercore, 
ſome ſtinking water. Some think it a corruption 
irom ducking-ſlocl ; others from choaking-ſtool, quia 
hoc modo de mer ſaæ aquis fere ſuffocantur. See Cas TI- 
GATORY. 

CUCKOW, in ornithology. See CucuLvs. 

Cuckow-Spir, the ſame with froth-ſpit. See FRor n- 
Spit, and Cicapa. 

CUCUBALUS, BERRY-BEARING CHICKWEED ; A 
genus of the trigynia order, belonging to the decan- 


. 
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dria claſs of plants. There are 13 ſpecies, the moſt Cucubalus 


oppoſite. 


cv Cc 


remarkable of which are, 

1. The beken, Swediſh lychnis, or gumſepungar, is 
a native of ſeveral parts of Europe. The empale- 
ment of its flower is curiouſly wrought like a net- 
work, and is of a purpliſh colour. The leaves have 
ſomewhat of the flavour of peaſe, and proved of 
great uſe to the inhabitants of Minorca in 1685, 
when a ſwarm of locuſts had deſtroyed the har- 
veſt, The Gothlanders apply the leaves to eryſipe- 
latous eruptions. Horſes, cows, ſheep and goats, eat 
this plant. 

2. The noctiflora, or night-flowering lychnis, grows 
naturally in Spain and Italy. It is a perennial plant, 
riſing with an upright branching ſtalk, a foot and an 
half high, garnifhed with very narrow leaves placed 
The upper part of the ſtalk branches very 
much; the flowers ſtand upon long naked foot-ſtalks, 
each ſupporting three or four flowers which have long 
tubes with ſtriped empalements : the petals are large, 
deeply divided at top, and of a pale-bluiſh colour. The 
flowers are cloſed all the day ; but when the ſun leaves 
them they expand, and then emit a very agreeable 
ſcent. It may be propagated by ſeeds ſown in the 
ſpring on a bed of light earth ; and when the plants 
are fit to remove, they ſhould be planted in a nurſery- 
bed at about four inches diſtance, where they may re- 
main till autumn. They may then be planted in the 
borders where they are to remain, and will flower the 
following year. | 

3. The otites, or catch-fly, is a native of Britain, 
and other European countries, - It hath a thick, fleſhy, 
perennial root, which ſtrikes deep into the ground, 
from whence riſes a jointed ſtalk three or four feet 
high. At the joints there exſudes a viſcous clammy 
Juice, that ſticks to the fingers when handled ; and the 
ſmall inſects which ſettle upon thoſe parts of the ſtalks 


are thereby ſo faſtened that they cannot get off. The 
flowers are ſmall, and of a greeniſh colour. The 


plant is propagated by ſeeds, 

CUCULUS, the cuckow, in ornithology, a genus 
belonging to the order of picæ. This ſingular bird 
appears in our country early in the ſpring, and makes 
the ſhorteſt ſtay with us of any bird of paſlage ; it is 
compelled here, as Mr Stillingfleet obſerves, by that 
conſtitution of the air which cauſes the fig-tree put 
forth its fruit. It is very probable that theſs birds, or 
at leaſt part of them, do not quit this iſland during the 
winter ; but that they ſeek ſhelter in hollow trees and 
lie torpid, unleſs animated by unuſually warm wea- 
ther. Mr Pennant gives two inſtances of their being 
heard in February; one in 17771, in the end of that 
month; the other in 1769, on the 4*® day; but after 
that, they were heard no more, being probably chilled 
again into torpidity. There is a remarkable coinci- 
dence between the ſong of theſe birds and the mac- 
karel's continuing in full roe; that is, from about the 
middle of April to the latter end of June. The cuc- 
kow is ſilent for ſome time after his arrival; his note 
is a call to love, and uſed only by the male, who ſits 
perched generally on fome dead tree or bare bough, 
and repeats his ſong, which he loſes as ſoon as the 
amorous ſeaſon is over. His note is ſo uniform, that 
his name in all languages ſeems to have been deri- 
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reproachful ſenſe : 

The plain-ſong cuckoo grey, 

Whoſe note full many a man doth mark, 

And dares not anſwer nay. Shakeſpear. 
The reproach ſeems to ariſe ſrom the cuckow's ma- 
king ule of the bed or neſt of another to depoſit its 
eggs in, leaving the care of its young to an improper 
parent ; but Juvenal with more juſtice gives the infa- 
my to the bird in whoſe neſt the ſuppoſititious eggs 
were laid : i 

Tu tibi tunc corruca places. 

A water-wagtail, a yellow-hammer, or hedge-ſpar- 
row, is generally the nurſe of the young cuckows ; 
who if they happen to be hatched at the ſame time 
with the genuine offspring, quickly deſtroy them by 


over-laying them, as their growth is ſoon ſo greatly. 


ſuperior. The reaſon of this ſeeming want of natural 
affection in the cuckow, hath been long a queſtion. It 
ſeems moſt probably to ariſe from the difference be- 
tween the ſituation of the ſtomach in the cuckow and 
in other birds. The ſtomach of birds is ſituated quite 
in a different manner from what it is in other animals; 
being almoſt joined to the back, ſecured by the bones 
of the reins, and covered before by the inteſtines, be- 
hind which it lies ſecurely defended and concealed, 
This ſituation affords them a great facility and ſecurity 
of ſitting on their eggs and young; fince the parts 


which lie immediately upon them are ſoft, warm, and 


pliable, and without danger from the compreſſion, 
which would be hazardous, if the weight of a Jarge 
and full ſtomach was to reſt upon them, as in the very 
caſe of the cuckow. Beſides, this ſingular ſtructure 
fecures a warm covering to the egg in hatching, and 
to the young as ſoon as hatched ; tor their tender ſto- 
machs being defended from the impreſſion of the cold 
air by a thin bone or cartilage only, would foon loſe the 
warmth neceffary to digeſtion, if it were not ſupplied 
by the incubation of the mother from time to time. 
The ſtomach of a cuckow, on the contrary, lies far for- 
ward, juſt under the integuments, and actually covers 
the inteſtines, the very reverſe of what takes place in 
other birds. The cuckow's ftomach is a large bag of 
uncommon capacity, adhering by a cellular tiſſue to all 
the parts that environ it, reaching all the way from the 
breaſt- bone to the vent. From ſuch a ſtructure and ſi- 
tuation of the ſtomach, it naturally follows, that it is 
as difficult for a cuckow as it is caſy for other birds to 
{it upon her eggs and young; for the thin membranes 
of its large ſtomach charged fo long with the weight 
of its whole body, togerher with the aliments contained 
therein, would prove an intolerable compreſſion both 
to it and its tender young. It allo follows from the 
pecnliar ſtructure of this bird, that its young do not 
itand in need of being covered like thoſe of other 
birds ; their large and capacious ſtomachs being betrer 
{ſecured from cold by means of lying covered under the 
mals of inteſtines. | | 
This bird has been ridiculouſty believed to change 
into a hawk, and to devour its nurſe on quitting the 
neſt ; whence the French proverb,“ Ingrat comme 
un concou.” But it feeds on no larger animals than 
worms and infe&ts. It grows very fat, and is ſaid to 
be as good eating as a land-rail. The French and Ita- 
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Cuculus. ved from it; and in all countries it is uſed in the ſame 


S8 U 
lians eat them to this day. The Romans admireq 
them greatly as a food. Pliny ſays that there is no 


bird which can compare with them for delicacy. 


The weight of the cuckow is little more than five 
ounces : the length 14 inches; the breadth 25. The 
bill is black, very ſtrong, a little incurvated, and about 
two thirds of an inch in length. The head, hind 
part of the neck, coverts of the wings and rump, are 
of a dove colour; darker on the head, and paler on 
the rump. The throat and upper part of the neck 
are of a pale grey ; the breaſt and belly white, cro(. 
ſed elegantly with undulated lines of black. The tail 
conſiſts of ten feathers of unequal lengths; the two 
middle are black tipped with white; the others are 
marked with white {pots on each fide their ſhafts, 
The legs are ſhort ; and the toes diſpoſed two 'back- 
wards, and two forwards, like thoſe of the wood- 


pecker, though it is never obſerved to run up the ſides 


of trees. The female differs in ſome reſpects. The 
neck before and behind is of a browniſh-red :- the tail 
barred with the ſame colour, and black, and ſpotted 
on each fide the ſhaft with white. The young birds 
are brown mixed with black, and in that ſtate have 
been deſcribed by ſome authors as old ones. 
Linnzus enumerates no fewer than 22 ſpecies of 
this genus, which inhabit different parts of the globe, 


and are chiefly diftinguiſhed- by the ſhape of the tail, 


and variations in colour. The moſt remarkable are, 
x. The Americanus, or cuckow of Carolina: It is a- 
bout the ſize of a blackbird: the bill a little hooked and 
ſharp; the upper mandible black, the lower yellow; the 
arge wing-feathers are reddiſh ; the reſt of the win 
and all the upper part of the body, head and. neck, is of 
an aſh-colonr ; all the under part of the body, from the 
bill to the taih white; the rail long and narrow, com- 
poſed of fix long and four ſhorter feathers, the two 
middle moſt aſh- coloured, the reſt black with their ends 
white; their legs ſhort and ſtrong, having two back 
toes, and two before. Their note is very different 
from the cuckow of this country, and not ſo remark- 
able to be taken notice of. It is a ſolitary bird, fre- 
quenting the darkeſt receſſes of woods and ſhady 
thickets. - They retire on the approach of winter. 

2. The indicator, or honey-guide, is a native of A- 
frica. The following deſcription is given of it by Dr 
Sparrman in the Phi.ofophical Tranſactions for 1777. 
This curious ſpecies of cuckow is found at a conſider- 
able diſtance from the Cape of Good Hope, in the inte- 
rior parts of Africa, being entirely unknown, at that 
ſettlement. The firit place I heard of it was in a wood 
called the Grost-vaader*s Boſch, © the Grand-father's 
Wood,” ſituated in a deſert near the river which the 
Hottentots call T' aut tai. The Dutch ſettlers there- 
abouts have given this bird the name of honigny2zer, 
or © honey- guide,“ from its quality of diſcovering 
wild honey to travellers. Its colour has nothing ſtri- 
king or beautiful. Its ſize is conſiderably ſmaller than 
that of our cuckow in Europe: but in return, the in- 
ſtinct which prompts it to ſeck its food in a ſingular 
manner is truly admirable. Not only the Dutch and 
Hottentots, but likewiſe a ſpecies of quadruped named 
ratel, (probably a new ſpecies of badger), are fre- 
quently conducted to wild bee-hives by this bird, 
which, as it were, pilots them. to the very * 

| . hon 
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ver honey being its favourite food, its own infereſt prompts earlieſt and hardieſt ſorts. (3.) The long green Cycumi- 

m it to be inſtrumental in robbing the hive, as ſome {craps prickly cucumber, grows from ſix to nine inches in | 
Cocumis are commonly left for its ſupport. © The morning and length, and is rather thinly ſet with prickles. And 
evening are its times of feeding, and it is then heard as there is an early and late cucumber, it is confide- 

calling in a ſhrill tone, cherr, cherr; which the honey- rably the belt variety for the main crops, both in the 
hunters carefully attend to as the ſummons to the frames and hand-glaſs, as well as in the open ground 
chace. From time to time they anſwer with a foft for pricklers. Of this there is another variety with 
whiſtle ; which the bird _— always continues its White fruit. (4.) The early green cluſter cucumber 
note. As ſoon as they are in fight of each other, the is a ſhortiſh fruit, remarkable tor growing in cluſters, 
bird gradually flutters toward the place where the and appearing early. (5.) The long ſmooth green 
hive is ſituated, continually repeating its former call Turky cucumber, is a ſmooth green-rinded fruit, grow - 
of cherr, cherr : nay, if it ſhould happen to have gain- ing from 10 to 15 inches in — without prickles. 
ed a conliderable way before the men, (who may ea- The plants are {trong growers, with very large leaves. 
fily be hindered in the purſuit by buſhes, rivers, or the (6.) The long ſmooth white Turky cucumber, is a 
like), it returns to them again, and redvuubles its note, fmooth-rinded fruit, from 10 to 15 inches long, with- 
as it were to reproach them with their mactivity. out prickles. (7.) The large ſmooth green Roman 
At laſt the bird is obſerved to hover for a few mo- cucumber is a very large and long ſmooth green fruit 
ments over a certain ſpot, and then filently retiring to produced from a ſtrong growing plant. (8.) The 
a neighbouring: buſh or a 9509; the hunters are long white, prickly Dutch cucumber, is a white fruit 8 
lure of finding the bees neſt in that identical ſpot, or 10 inches long, ſet with {mall black prickles ; the 
whether it be ima tree or in the crevice of a rock; or plants are but bad bearers in this country. 
(as is moſt commonly the caſe) in the earth. Whilſt 2. The chata, or round-leaved Egyptian cucumber. 
the hunters are buſy in taking the honey, the bird is According to Mr Haſſelquiſt, this grows in the fertile 
{een looking on attentively to what is going forward, earth near Cairo after the mundation of the Nile, and 
and waiting for its ſhare of the ſpoil. The bee- not in any other place in Egypt, nor does it grow in 
hunters never fail to leave a {mall portion for their any other ſoil, It ripens with the water-melons, 
canduCtor ; but commonly take care not to leave ſo The fruit is a little watery ; the fleſh almoſt of the 
much as would ſatisfy its hanger. The bird's: appe- ſame ſubſtance with the melons ; it taſtes ſome what 
tite being whetred by this parſimony, it is obliged to ſweet and cool; but is far from being as cool as the 
commit a {econd treaſon, by diſcovering another bee's water-melons. This the grandees and Europeans in 


neſt, in hopes of a better falary, It is further obſer- Egypt eat as the moſt les fruit they find, and that 
ved, that the nearer the bird approaches the hidden 


from which they have the leaſt to apprehend. Ir is 
hive, the more frequently it repeats its call, and ſeems the moſt excellent fruit of this tribe of any yet known. 
the more impatient. 


| The four firſt varieties of the cucumis ſativa are 
I have had frequent opportunities of ſeeing this thoſe chiefly cultivated in this country. They are 


bird, and bave been witnefs to the deſtruction of ſe- raiſed at three different ſeaſons of the year: 1. on 
veral republics of bees by means of its treachery. I hot - beds, for early fruit ; 2. under bell, or hand- glaſſes, 
had, however, but two opportunities of ſhooting it, for the middle crop; 3. on the common ground, 
which I did to the great indignation of my Hotten- which is for a late crop, or to pickle, The cucumbers 
tots, It is about ſeven inches in length, and is of a which are ripe before April are unwholeſome; bein 

ruſty brown colour on the back, with a white breaſt raiſed wholly by the heat of the dung without the af- 
and belly.” S-e Plate LXXXVI. ſiſtance of the ſun. Thoſe raiſed in April are good, 

CUCUMBER, in botany. See Cucunis.  , and are raiſed in the following manner. 

CUCUMIS, the CUCUMBER ; a genus of the {yn- Towards the latter end of January, a quantity of 
geneſia order, belonging to the monœcia claſs of freſh horfe-dung muſt be procured with the litter a- 
plants. In this genus Linnæus includes alſo the MgE- mong it; and a {mall proportion of ſea-coal aſhes 
rox; (ſee. that article). There are 11 {pecies, of ſhould be added to it. In four or five days the dung 
which the following are the moſt remarkable. will begin to heat; at which time a little of it may 

I. The ſativa, or common cucumber, hath roots be drawn flat on the outfide, and covered with two 
compoſed of numerous, long, flender, white fibres; inches thickneſs of good earth: this muſt be covered 
long flender ſtalks, very branchy at their joints, with a bell-glaſs ; and after two days, when the earth 
railing on the ground, or climbing by their claſpers, is warm, the feeds muſt be ſown on it, covered with 
adorned at every joint by large angular leaves on a quarter of an inch of freſh earth, and the glaſs then 
long erect footttalks, with numerous monepetalons ſet on again. The glaſs mult be covered with a mat 
dell-lhaped flowers of a yellow colour, ſuceeeded by at night, and in four days the young plants will ap- 
oblong rough fruit. The varieties of this kind are, pear. When theſe are ſeen, the reſt of the dung muſt 
(f.) Ihe common rough een prickly cucumber; a be made up into a bed for one or more hghts. This 
middle- ſized fruit, about ſix or ſeven inches long, ha- muſt be three ſeet thick, beat cloſe together, and co- 
ving a dark-green rough rind, clofely ſet with very vered three inches deep with fine freſh earth ; the 
ſin ill prickles ; the plant is of the hardieft ſort, but frame muſt then be put on, and covered at night, or 
does not ſhew its fruit early. (2.) The ſhort green in bad weather, with mats. When the earth is hot 
prickly cucumber is about three or four inches — enough, the young plants from under the bell muſt be 
the rind rather ſmooth, and ſet with ſmall black removed into it, and ſet at two inches diſtance. The 
prickles. It is valuable chiefly for being one of the glaſſes muſt be now and then a little raiſed, to give 


air 
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Cucumis, air to the plants, and turned often, to prevent the 


wet from the ſtcam of the dung from dropping down 
upon them. The plants muſt be watered at proper 
times; and the water uſed for this purpoſe mult be 
tet on the dung till it becomes as warm as the air in 
the frame :. and as the young plants increale in bulk, 
they muſt be earthed up, which will give them great 
additional ſtrength. If the bed is not hot enough, 
ſome freſh litter ſhould be laid round its ſides; and if 
too hot, ſome holes ſhould be bored into ſeveral parts 
of it with a ſtake, which will let out the heat; and 
when the bed is thns brought to a proper coolneſs, the 
holes are to be ſtopped up again with freſh dung. 
When theſe plants begin to ſhoot their third, or rough 
leaf, another bed muſt be prepared for them like the 
firſt ; and when it is properly warm through the earth, 
the plants of the other bed muſt be taken up, and 
planted in this, in which there mult be a hole in the 


middle of each light, about a foot deep, and nine 


inches over, filled with light and fine freſh earth laid 
hollow in form of a baſon: in each of theſe holes there 
mult be ſet four plants: theſe muſt. be, for two. or 
three days, ſhaded from the fun, that they may take 
firm root; after which they muſt have all the ſun 
they can, and now and then a little freſh air, as the 
weather will permit. When the plants are four or 
five inches high, they muſt be gently pegged down 
towards the earth, in directions as different from one 
another as may be; and the branches afterwards pro- 
duced ſhould be treated in the ſame manner. In a 
month after this the flowers will appear, and foon af - 
ter the rudiments of the fruit. The glaſſes ſhould 
now be carefully covered at night ; and in the day- 
time the whole plants ſhould be gently ſprinkled with 
water. Theſe will produce fruit till about midſum- 
mer; at which time the ſecond crop will come in to 
ſupply their place : theſe are to be raiſed in the ſame 
manner as the early crop, only they do not require ſo 
much care and trouble. This ſecond crop ſhould be 
ſowed in the end of March, or beginning of April. 
The ſeaſon for ſowing the cucumbers of the laſt crop, 
and for pickling, is towards the latter end of May, 
when the weather is ſettled : theſe are ſown in holes 
dug to a little depth and filled up with fine earth, ſo 
as to be left in the form of a baſon ; eight or nine 
ſeeds being put into one hole. Theſe will come up 
in five or {ix days; and till they are a week old, are 
in great danger from the ſparrows, After this they 
require only to be kept clear of weeds, and watered 
now and then, There ſhould be only five plants left 


at firſt in each hole; and when they are grown a little 


farther up, the worſt of theſe is to be pulled up, that 
there may finally remain only four. The plants of 
this crop will begin to produce fruit in July, 

The cucumber is taken in great cities by the lower 
people as nouriſhment ; but by rhe better ſort is chiefly 
uſed as a refrigerant, or comdiment, to accompany 
animal food. They have a bland inſipid juice, with- 
out acidity or ſweetneſs, approaching, as appears by 
their ripening, to a farinaceous matter. When uſed 
green they have no nouriſhment, ſo they are only to 
be uſed in the ſummer ſeaſon and by the ſedentary. 
Although cucumbers are neither ſweet nor acid, yet 
they are conſiderably aceſcent, and ſo produce flatu- 
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lency, cholera, diarrhea, Cc. Their coldneſs and Na. 
tulency may be likewile in part attributed to the firm. 
nels of their texture. They have been diſchar 
with little change from the ſtumach, after being de- 
tained there tor 48 hours. By this means, therefore 
their acidity is greatly increafed. Hence oil and pep. 
per, the condiments commonly: employed, are very 
uſeful to check their fermentation. ' We have lately 
uſed another condiment, viz. the ſkin, which is bitter 
and may therefore ſupply the place of aromatics , 
but ſhould only be uſed when young. | 
Beſides the above-mentioned ſpecies which are pro- 
per for the table, this genus affords alſo two articles 
for the materia medica. TP. 4 
1. The elaterium of the ſhops, is the inſpiſſated fz- 
cula of the juice of a kind of wild cucumber, called al. 


fo the aſs's cucumber, a ſpecies of balſam apple. It 


comes to this country from Spain and the ſouthern 
parts of France, where the plant is very common. It 
is brought to us in ſmall flat whitiſh lumps or cakes 
that are dry, and break eaſily between the fingers. It 
is of an acrid, bitter, and nauſeous taſte, and has a 
ſtrong offenſive ſmell when newly made: but theſe, 
as well as its other qualities it loſes after being kept 
ſome time. Elaterium is a very violent purge and vo- 
mit, and is now very feldom uſed. The plant is com- 
monly called ſpirting cucumber, from its caſting out its 
ſeeds with great violence, together with the viſeid juice 
odged, if touched when ripe: from 
this circumſtance it has obtained the appellation of 10 
me tangzre, or “ touch me not.“ 

2. The colocynthis, the colocynth, coloquintida, or 
bitter apple of the ſhops, is brought to us from Aleppo 
and the iſland of Crete. The leaves of the plant are 
large, placed alternate, almoſt round, and ſtand upon 
footſtalks four inches long. The flowers are white 
and are ſucceeded by a fruit of the gourd kind, of the 
ſize of a large apple, and which is yellow when ripe. 


The ſhelly or huſky outſide incloſes a bitter pulp inter- 


ſperſed with flattiſh ſeeds. If a hole is made in one 
of theſe ripe gourds, and a glaſs of rum poured in, 
and ſuffered to remain 24 hours, it proves a power- 
ful purgative. The pulp itſelf dried and powdered is 
commonly uſed as a purgative in this country, but is 
one of the moſt draſtic and diſagreeable we know. It 
taken in a large doſe, ir not only often brings away 
blood, but produces colics, convulſions, ulcers in the 
bowels, and fatal ſuper-purgations. The moſt effec- 
tual corrector of theſe virulent qualities is to triturate 
it finely with ſugar, or ſweet almonds. 
CUCURBIT, the name of a chemical veſſel em- 
ployed in diſtillation, when covered with its head. Its 
name comes from its lengthened ſhape, by which it 
reſembles a gourd : ſome cucurbits, however, are ſhal- 
low, and wide-mouthed. They are made of copper, 
tin, glaſs, and ſtone-ware, according to the nature of 
the * to be diſtilled. A cucurbit, provided 
with its capital, conſtitutes the veſſel for diſtillation cal- 
led an alembic. See CHEMISTRY, no Bo. and Plate 
LXXVII. fig. 5. 6. | Ft F 
CUCURBITA, the 60URD, and POMPION ; a gents 
of the ſyngeneſia order, belonging to the moneeia claſs 
of plants. There are five ſpecies. 5 
1. The lagenaria, or bottle gourd, riſes with _ 
tral 
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ged Cucurbin, 
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cacurbita- trailing downy ſtalks, branching into many ſpreading tives boil and ſeaſon it with vinegar ; and ſometimes, Crcurbeta- 


Me runnerss Theſe extend along the ground ſometimes filling the ſhell with rice and meat, make a kind of cer 
15 or 20 feet in length. The leaves are large, roun- pudding of it. The hard ſhell is uſed for holding wa- al . 


diſh, heart-ſhaped, indented, and woolly. The flowers 
are large and white, ſucceeded by long incurvated 
whitiſh yellow fruit, obtaining from about two to five 
or ſix feet in length, and from about nine to 24 inches 
in circumference, having a ligneous and durable ſhell. 

2. The papo or pompion, commonly called pump- 
kin, hath ſtrong, trailing, rough ſtalks, branching 
into numerous runners. Theſe are much larger than 
the former, extending from 10 to 40 or 30 feet 
each way. Theſe are garniſhed with large, round- 
iſh, lobated, rough leaves, and yellow flowers. The 
flowers are ſucceeded by large, round, ſmooth fruit, 
of different forms and ſizes; ſome as big as a 
peck, others as big as half a buſhel meaſure ; ſome 
conliderably lefs, and others not exceeding the bulk 
of an orange ; ripening to a yellow, and ſomerimes 
to a whitiſh, colour. This ſpecies is the moſt hardy 
of any, as well as the moſt extenſive in their growth. 


A ſingle plant, if properly encouraged, will overſpread' 


10 or 15 roods of ground, and produce a = number 
of fruit, which, when young, are generally a mixture 
between a deep blue and pale white, but change as 
they increaſe in bulk. | | 

3. The verrucoſa, or warted pourd, hath trailing 
ſtalks very branchy, and running upon the ground 10 
or 15 feet each way; large lobated leaves, and yellow 
flowers, ſucceeded by ruundiſh, knobby, warted white 
fruit, of moderate ſize. | FL VEN 

4. The melopepo, erect rd, or ſquaſh. This 
riſes with an erect ſtrong ſtalk ſeveral feet high, rare- 
ly — forth ſide - runners, but becoming buſhy up- 
ward. It is adorned with large lobated leaves; and 
the flowers are ſueceeded by depreſſed knotty fruit, 
both white and yellow, commonly of a moderate ſize. 
5. The lignoſa, ligneons ſhelled gourd, often called 
calabaſh, This hath trailing ſtalks, branching into 
runners, which extend far every way; the leaves are 
large, lobated, and rough ; the flowers yellow, and are 
ſucceeded by roundiſh ſmooth fruit of a moderate ſize, 
with hard woody ſhells. Of all theſe ſpecies there are 
a great many varieties, and the fruit of every ſpecies 
is obſerved to be ſurpriſingly apt to change its form. 

Culture. All the ſpecies of gourds and pompions, 
with their reſpective varieties, are raiſed from ſeed 


fown annually in April or the beginning of May, either 


with or withont the help of artificial heat. But the 
plants forwarded in a hot-bed till about a month old, 
produce fruit a month or fix weeks earlier on that ac- 
evunt, and ripen proportionably ſooner. The firſt 
ſpecies particularly will ſcarce ever produce tolerably 
ſized fruit in this country, without the treatment a- 
bove- mentioned. ä 5 * 

Uſes. In this country theſe plants are eultivated 
only for curioſity ; but in the places where they are 
natives, they anſwer many important purpoſes. In 
both the Indies, bottle-gourds are very commonly cn]- 
tivated and fold in the markets. They make the prin- 
eipal food of the common people, particularly in the 
warm months of June, July, and Auguſt. The Ara- 
bians call this kind of gourd charrah. It grows com- 
monly on the mountains in theſe deſarts. The na- 


ter, and ſome of them are capacious enough to con- 
tain 22 gallons ; theſe, however, are very uncom- 
mon. The fruit of the pompion likewiſe. conſtitures 
a great part of the food of the common people — 
the hot months, in thoſe places where they grow. 
gathered when not much bigger than a hen or gooſe 
egg, and properly ſeaſoned with butter, 2 gt Sc. 
they make a tolerable good ſauce for butcher's meat, 
and are allo uſed in ſoups. In England they are ſeldom 
ufed till grown to maturity. A hole is then made in 
one fide, through which the pulp is ſcooped out; after 
being diveſted of the ſeeds, it is mixed with fliced ap- 
ples, milk, ſugar, and grated nutmeg, and thus a kind 
of pudding is made, The whole is then baked in the 
oven, and goes by the name of a pumkin pye. For this 
purpoſe the plants are cultivated in many places of 
England by the country people, who raiſe them upon 
old dung hills. The third ſpecies is alſo uſed in North 
America for culinary purpoſes. The fruit is gathered 
when about half grown, boiled, and eaten as ſauce to 
butcher's meat. The ſquaſhes are alſo treated in the 
ſame manner, and by ſome people eſteemed delicate 
eating. 

| CUCURBITACEZ, the name of the 34. order in 
Linnæus's fragments of a natural method, conſiſting of 
plants which reſemble the gourd in external figure, 
habit, virtues, and ſenſible qualities. This order con- 
tains the following genera, viz. gronovia, melothria, 
paſſiflora, anguria, bryonia, cucumis, cucurbita, fevil- 
lea, momordica, ſicyos, trichoſauthes. 

CUCURUCU, in zoology, the name of a ſerpent 
found in America, growing 10 or 12 feet long. It is 
alſo very thick in proportion to its length, and is of a 
ye llowiſh colour, ſtrongly variegated with black ſpots, 
which are irregularly mixed among the yellow, and 
often have ſpots of yellow within them. It is a very 
poiſonous ſpecies, and greatly dreaded by the natives; 
but its fleſh is a very rich food, and much eſteemed 
among them, when properly prepared. 

CUD, ſometimes means the inſide of the throat in 
beaſts; but generally the food that they keep there, 
and chew over again. See COMPARATIVE ANA- 
TOMY, n 88-90. - 

CUDWEED, in botany. See GNAPHALIUM. 

CUDWORTH (Ralph), a very learned divine of 
the church of England in the 17 century. In Janu- 
ary 1657 he was one of the perions nominated by a 
committee of the parliament to be conſulted about the 
Engliſh tranſlation of the Bible. In 1678 he publiſhed 
his True Iutellectual Syſtem of the Univerſe ; a work 
which met with great oppoſition. He likewiſe publi- 


ſhed a treatiſe, intitled, Deus juſtificatus > or, The di- 


vine goodneſs of God vindicated, againſt the aſſertions 
of abſolute and anconditionate reprobation.“ He em- 
braced the mechanical or corpuſcular philoſophy : but 
with regard to the deity, ſpirits, genii, and ideas, he 
followed the Platoniſts. He died at Cambridge in 
1688. The late earl of Shafteſbury ſtyles him an ex- 
cellent and learned divine, of higheſt authority at home, 
and fame abroad. His daughter Damaris, who mar- 
ried Sir Francis Maſham of Oares in Eſſex, was a hey, 
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Cvenza of genius and learning: the had a great friendſhip for 


| Cujas. 


rents, in 1520. 


Mr Locke, who reſided ſeveral years at her houſe at 
Oates, where he did in 1704. | 

CUENZTA, a town of Spain, in New Caſtile, and in 
the territory of the Sierra, with a biſhop's tee. It 
was taken by lord Peterborough in 1706, but retaken 
by the duke of Berwick. It is ſeated on the river 
Xucar, in W. Long. 1. 45. N. Lat. 40. 10. 

CUFF (Henry), the unfortunate ſecretary of the 
unfortunate earl of Eſſex, was born at Hinton St 
George in Somerletſhire, about the year 1560, of a 

enteel family, who were poſſeſſed of conſiderable e- 

ates in that county. In 1576, he was entered of Tri- 
nity college, Oxford ; where he ſoon acquired conſi- 
derable reputation as a Grecian, and diſputant. He 
obtained a fellowſhip in the above-mentioned college ; 
but was afterwards expelled for {peaking diſreſpect - 
fully of the founder “. He was, however, ſoon after 
admitted of Merton college ; of which, in 1586, he 
was clected probationer, and, in 1588, fellow. In 
this year he took the degree of maſter of arts. Some 
time after, he was elected Greek profeſſor, and, in 
1594, proctor of the univerſity. | 

When he left Oxford is uncertain ; nor are we bet- 
ter informed as to the means of his introduction to the 
earl of Eſſex. When that nobleman was made lord 
lieutenant of Ireland, Mr Cuff was appointed his ſe- 
cretary, and continued intimately connected with his 
lordſhip until his confinement in the tower ; and he 
is generally. ſuppoſed tv have adviled thoſe. violent 
meaſures which ended in their mutual deſtruction, The 
earl indeed confeſſed as much before his execution, and 
charged him, to his face, with being the author of all 
his misfortunes. Mr Cuff was tried for high · treaſon, 
convicted, and executed at Tyburn on the 301 of 
March 1601. Lord Bacon, Sir Henry Wotton, and 
Camden, ſpeak of him in very harſh terms, He was 
certainly a man of learning and abilities. des 

He wrote two books; the one intitled, The Diffe- 
rences of the Ages of Man's Life ; the other, De Rebus 
Geftis in Sancte Concilio Niceno, The firſt was pu- 
bliſhed aſter his death; the ſecond is {till in manuſcript. 

CUJAS (James), in Latin Cajacius, the beſt civi- 
lian of his time, was born at Toulouſe, of obſcure pa- 
He learned polite literature and hiſ- 
tory ; and acquired great knowledge in the ancient 
laws, which he taught with extraordinary reputation 
at Toulouſe, Cahors, Bourges, and Valence, in Dau- 
phine. Emanuel Philibert, duke of Savoy, invited 
him to Turin, and gave him ſingular marks of his e- 
{teem. Cujas afterwards refuſed very advantageous 
offers from pupe Gregory XIII. who was deſirous of 
having him teach at Bologna: but he choſe rather to 
hx at Bourges, where he had a prodigious number of 
ſcholars; whom he not only took great pleaſure in 
inſtructing, but aſſiſted with his ſubſtance, which occa- 
ſioned his being called the Father of his Scholars, He 
died at Bourges in 1590, aged 70. 
high eſteem among civilians. 


The founder of Trinity college was Sir Thomas Pope, who, it ſeems, would' often take a piece of plate from a friend's houſe, 
and carry it home, concealed under his gown; out of fun, no doubt. Cuff, being me 
ther college, happened to ſay, alluding to Sir Thomas Pope's uſual joke above mentioned,“ A pox on this beggarly houſe! wh 
% our founder ſtole as much plate as would build ſuch another.“ This piece of wit was the cauſe of his expulſion. The heads 
colleges in thoſe days did not underſtand humour. Anthony Wood was told this ſtory by doctor Bathurſt. 
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CUJAVA, a territory of Great Poland 
the north the duchy of Pruſſia, on the nr com 
rinate of Kaliſk, on the ſouth thoſe of Licici and Bays, cd 
aud on the weſt that of Ploczko. It contains two Pa 
latinates, the chief towns of which are Inowloez and 
Breſt ; as alſo Uladiſlaw, the capital of the diſtrict, 

CUIRASSE, a piece of defenſive armour, made of 
iron plate, well hammered, ſerving to cover the body 
from the neck to the girdle, both before and behing. 
Whence, | | 

CUIRASSIERS, cavalry armed with cuiraſſes, as 
moſt of the Germans are: the French have a regi- 
ment of cuiraſſiers ; but we have had none in the Bri- 
tiſh army ſince the revolution. _ 

CULDEES, in church-hiſtory, a ſort of monkifh 
prieſts, formerly inhabiting Scotland and Ireland. Be- 
ing remarkable for the religious exerciſes of preaching 
and praying, they were called, by way of eminence, 
cultores Dei; from wheuce is derived the word c.. 
dees, They made choice of one of their own frater- 
nity to be their ſpiritual head, who was afterwar 
called the Scots biſhop. 14 WT 
. CULEUS, in Roman antiquity, the largeſt meaſure 
of capacity for things liquid, containing 20 amphoræ, 
or 40 uruæ. It contained 143 gallons, 3 pints, Engliſh 
wine-meaſure ; and was 11.095 ſolid inches. 

CULEMBACH, a diſtrict. or marquiſate of the circle 
of Franconia, in Germany. It is bounded on the welt 
by the biſhopric of Bamberg; on the ſouth by the ter- 
ritory of Nuremberg; on the eaſt by the palatinate 
of Bavaria and Bohemia; and on the north by Voight- 
land and part of the circle of Upper Saxony. It is 
about 50 miles in length from north to ſouth, and 30 
in breadth from eaſt to weſt. It is full of foreſts and 
high mountains; the moſt conſiderable of the latter are 
thoſe of Frichtelberg,, all of them covered with pine- 
trees. Here are the ſources of four large rivers, the 
Maine, the Sala, the Eger, and the Nab. This mar- 
quiſate is the upper part of the burgraviate of Nu- 
remberg. 

CULEMBACH, a town of Germany, in Franconia, 
the capital of the marquiſate of the ſame name. It 
has good fortifications, and is ſeated at the confluence 
of two branches, of the river Maine. It was pillaged 
and burnt by the Huſſites in 1430, and by the inhabi- 
tants of Nuremberg in 1573. E. Long. 11. 28. N. Lat. 
50. 12. | 1 
 CULIACAN, a province of North America, in the 
audience of Gudalajara. It is bounded on the north 
by New Mexico, on the eaſt by New Biſcay and the 
Zacatecas, on the ſouth by Chiametlan, and on the welt 
by the fea. Ii is a fruitful country, and has rich mine“. 

CULLIAGE, a barbarous and immoral practice, 
whereby the lords of manors anciently aſſumed a right 
to the firſt night of their vaſſals brides; 

CULLEN, a parliament town in Scotland, ſituated 
on the ſea-coaſt of Banf-ſhire. W. Long. 2. 12, and 
N. Lat. 57. 38. ord]. fre 6 rey. h60 joty 74 
CULM, or CuLMvs, among botaniſts, a many or 

| ulm; 


with ſome of his acquaintance at - 
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.-,, haulm ; defined by Linnzus to be the proper trunk of CULVERTAILED, among ſhipwrights, ſignifies the Culver- 
4 the graſles, which elevates the Jeaves, flower, aud faitening or letting of ove timber into another, fv that tuiled 


, fruit. they cannot ſlip out, as the corlings into the beains of 4 
culverin. This ſort of trunk is tubular, or hollow, and has ſhip. | 


— frequently knots, or Joints, diſtributed at proper di- CUMBERLAND, CunmB&la, ſo denominated from 


Cuminum. 
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ſtances through its whole length. The leaves are long, 
fleek, and — either near the root in great num- 
bers, or proceed (ingly from the different joints of the 
ſtalk, which they embrace at the bale, like a ſheath, 
or glove. 

The haulm is commonly ag with leaves : 
ſometimes, however, it is naked ; that is, deyoid of 
leaves, as in a few ſpecies of cypreſs-graſs. Molt 

raſſes have a round cylindrical ſtalk; in ſome ſpecies 

of ſchænus, (cirpus, cypreſs-graſs, and others, it is 
triangular. 

The ſtalk is ſumetimes entire, that is, has no bran- 
ches; ſometimes branching, as in /chenns aculcatus 
& capenſis ; and not ſeldom conſiſts of a number of 
ſcales, which lie over each other like tiles. 

Laſtly, in a few graſſes, the ſtalk is not interrupted 
with joints, as in the greater part. The ſpace con- 
tained betwixt every two knots, or joints, is termed 
by botaniſts internodium, and articulus culmi, 

This ſpecies of trunk often affords certain marks of 
diſtinction, in diſcriminating the ſpecies. Thus in 
the genus eriocaulon, the ſpecies are ſcarce to be di- 
ſtinguiſhed but by the angles of the culmus, or ſtalks. 
Theſe in ſome ſpecies are in number 5, in others 6, 
and in others 10. 

CULMIFEROUS pLanTs, (from culmnys, a ſtraw 
or haulm) : plants ſo called, which have a ſmooth 
jointed ſtalk, uſually hollow, and wrapped about at 
each joint with ſingle, narrow, ſharp-pointed leaves, 
and the ſeeds contained in chaffy huſks ; ſuch are oats, 
wheat, barley, rye, and the other plants of the natu- 
ral family of the GRASSES. 

CULMINATION, in aſtronomy, the paſſage of any 
heavenly body over the meridian, or its greateſt alti- 
tude for that day. 

CULPRIT, a term ufed by the clerk of the arraign- 
ments, when a perſon is indicted for a criminal mat- 
ter. See PLEA to Indiftment, par. 11. | 

CULROSS, a parliament town in Scotland, ſituated 
on the river Forth, about 23 miles north-weſt of Edin- 
burgh. W. Long. 3. 34. N. Lat. 56.8. 

CULVERIN, a long ſlender piece of ordnance or 
artillery, ſerving to carry a ball to a great diſtance. 
Menage derives the word from the Latin colubrina ; 
others from coluber, ſnake ; either on account of the 
length and flenderneſs of the piece, or of the ravages 
it makes. . | 

There are three kinds of culverins, viz. the extra- 
ordinary, the ordinary, and the leaſt ſized. 1. The 
culverin extraordinary has 5 inches bore ; its length 
32 calibers, or 13 foot ; weighs 4800 pound ; its load 
above 12 pound; carries a ſhot 5 inches diameter, 
weighing 20 pound weight. 2. The ordinary cul- 
verin is 12 foot long; carries a ball of 17 pound 
3 ounces ; caliber 5+ inches; its weight 4500 pound. 
3. The culverin of the leaſt ſize, has its diameter 5 
inches ; is 12 foot long; weighing about 4000 pounds; 


carries a ſhot 34 inches diameter, weighing 14 pounds 
9 ounces, 
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the Cumri or Britons who inhabited it ; one of the 
molt northerly counties in England. It was for- 
merly a kingdom extending from the vallum of Adrian 
to the city of Dumbritton, now Dumbarton, on the 
trith of Clyde in Scotland. At prelent it is a county 
of England, which gives the title ot dale to one of the 
royal tamily, It is bounded on the north and north- 
welt by Scotland; on the ſouth and fouth-eaſt by part 
of Lancaſhire and Weſtmoreland ; it borders on the 
eaſt with Northumberland and Durham ; and on the 
welt is waſhed by the Iriſh ſea, The length from 


north to ſouth may amount to 55 miles, but the breadth . 


does not exceed 40. It is well watered with rivers, 
lakes, and fountains ; but none of its ſtreams are na- 
vigable. In ſome places there are very high moun- 
tains. The air is keen and piercing on thele moun- 
tains towards the north; and the climate is moiſt, as 
in all hilly countries. The foil varies with the face 


of the country; being barren on the moors and moun- 


tains, but fertile in the vallies and level ground bor- 
dering on the ſea. In general the eaſtern parts of 
the ſhire are barren and deſolate ; yet even the leaſt 
fertile parts are rich in metals and minerals. The 
mountains of Copland abound with copper : veins of 
the ſame metal, with a mixture of gold and ſilver, 
were found in the reign of queen Elizabeth among the 
fells of Derwent; and royal mines were formerly 
wrought at Keſwick. The county produces great 
quantities of coal; ſome lead; abundance of the mine- 
ral earth called bJack-lead; ſeveral mines of lapis ca- 


laminaris; and an inconſiderable pearl-fiſhery on the 


coaſt near Ravenglaſs. 

CUMBERLAND (Richard), a very learned Engliſh 
divine in the latter end of the 17"? century, was fon 
of a citizen of London, and educated at Cambridge. 
In 1672, he publiſhed his excellent © Treatiſe of the 
Laws of Nature; and in 1686,“ An Eſſay toward 
the Jewiſh Weights and Meaſures.” After the revo- 
lution he was nominated by king William to the biſhop- 
ric of Peterborough, without the leaſt ſolicitation on 
his part. He purſi d his ſtudies to the laſt; and the 
world is obliged to hin tor clearing up ſeveral diflicul- 
ties in hiſtory, chronology, and philolophy. After the 
age of 83, he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the Cop- 
tic language, of which he made himſclf maſter. He 
was as remarkable for humility of mind, benevolence 
of temper, and innocence of life, as for his extenſive 
learning. He died in 1718. 

CUMINUM, cumin ; ad gr of the digynia or- 
der, belonging to the pentandria claſs of plants. There 
is but one ſpecies, viz. the cyminum. It is an annual 
plant, periſhing ſoon after the ſeed is ripe. It riſes 

or 1 inches high in the warm countries where it is 
cultivated ; bur ſeldom riſes above four in this country. 
It has ſometimes flowered very well here, but never 
brings its ſeeds to perfection, The leaves are divided 
aus ch narrow ſegments, like thoſe of fennel, but 
much ſinaller : they are of a deep green, and generally 
turned backward at their 7 the flowers grow 
13 in 
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poted of five unequal petals, of a pale bluiſh colour, 


Cuningham nich are ſucceeded by long, channelled, aromatic 
The plant is propagated for ſale in the iſfund 


ſeeds. 
of Malta. In this country the leeds muſt be fown iu 
mall pots, and plunged in a very moderate hot · bed to 
bring up the plants. Thefe, after having been gra- 
dually inured to the open air, turned out of the pots, 
and planted in a warm border of good earth, pre- 
ſerving the balls of earth to their roots, will flower 
pretty well, and may perhaps even perfect a few 
leeds in warm feaſons. Theſe ſeeds have a bit- 
teriſh warm taſte, accompanied with an aromatic fla- 
vour, not of the moſt agreeable Kind. They are 
accounted good carminatives; but not very often 
mow ule of. An effential oil of them is kept in the 
OPS. 
CUN:ZXUS (Peter), born in Zealand, in 1586, was 
diſtinguiſhed by his knowledge in the learned langua- 
ges, and his {kill in tlie-Jewiſh antiquities. He alſo 
{tudied law, Which he taugbt at Leyden, in 1615; 


and read politics there till his death, in 1638. His 


principal work is a treatiſe, in Latin, 'on the Republic 
of the Hebrews. 
CUNEIFORM, in general, an appellation given to 


whatever reſembles a wedge. 


CunErrorm- Bone, in anatomy, the ſeventh bone 
of the cranium, called alfo os baſilare, and os ſphenoi- 
des. See ANATOMY, n* 15. | 

. CUNEUS, in antiquity, a company of infantry drawn 
up in form of a wedge, the better to break through 
the enemy's ranks. | 

CUNICULUS, in zoology. See Lepvus. 

CunxicuLvs, in mining, a term uſed by authors in 
diſtinction from puteus, to expreſs the ſeveral ſorts of 
paſſages and cuts in theſe ſubterranean works. The 
tuniculi are thoſe direct paſſages in mines where they 
walk on horizontally ; but the pnrei are the perpen- 
dicular cuts or deſcents. The miners in Germany call 


_ theſe by the name ollen, and ſchachts ; the firſt 


word exprefling the horizontal, and the ſecond the 
pendicular cuts. | 
CUNILA, in botarly, a genus of the monogynia 
order, belonging to the diandria claſs of plants. There 
are three ſpecies, none of which has any remarkable 


roperty. 

CUNITTZ (Mary), one of the greateſt geniuſes in 
the 16th century, was born in Sileſia. She learned 
languages with RY facility ; and underſtood Po- 
liſh, German, French, Italian, Latin, Greek, and He- 
brew. She attained a knowledge of the fciences with 
equal eaſe : ſhe was ſkilled in hiſtory, phyſic, poetry, 
2 muſic, and playing upon inſtruments; and 
yet theſe were only an amuſement. She more parti- 
cularly applied herſelf to the mathematics, and eſpe- 
cially to aſtronomy, which ſhe made her principal ſtudy, 
and was ranked in the number of the moſt able aſtro- 
nomers of her time. Her Aſtronomical Tables ac- 
quired her a prodigious reputation: ſhe printed them 
in Latin and German, and dedicated them to the em- 
peror Ferdinand III. She married Elias de Lewin, 


M. D.; and died at Piſtehen, in 1664. 


CUNNING HAM, one of the four bailiwicks in Scot- 
land ; and one of the three into which the ſhire of Air 
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Cunzus in ſmall umbels at the top of the ſtalks: they are com- 


C U P 


town is Irwin. 


is {ub-divided. It lies north-eaſt of Kyle. Its chief 


CUOGOLO, in natural hiſtory, the name of ater. ci 
much uſed by the Venetians in glaſ-making, — — . 


in e river Feſino. It is a finall ſtone of an j 
white, ot a ſhattery texture, and is of th 
pebble, 8302 ; e 
CVP, a veſſel of capacity of various forms and ma- 
teriak, chiefly to drink out of. In the Ephem. Ger- 
man. we have a deſcription of a cup made of a com- 
mon pepper - corn by Oſwald Nerlinger ; which holds 
1200 other ivory cups, having each its feveral handle 
all gilt on the edges; with room for 400 more. 
Cuy-Calls, in natural Hiftory, a name given, by 
authors, to a very ſingular kind of galls found on the 
leaves of the oak, and ſome other trees. They are 
of the figure of a cup, or dritiking-glaſs, without its 
foot, being regular cones adhering by their point or 
apex to the leaf; and the top or broad part is hollow- 
ed a little way, ſo that it appears like a drinking-plaſk 
with a cover, Which was made fo ſmall as not to cloſe 
it at the mouth, but fall a little way into it. This co- 
ver is flat, and has in the centre a very ſmall protu- 


* berance, reſembling the nipple of a woman's breaſt. 


This is of a pale green, as is alfo the whole of the gall, 
excepting only its rim that runs round the rop * this is 
of a ſcarlet colour, and that very beautiful. Beſides 
this ſpecies of gall, rhe oak leaves furnifh us with ſe- 


veral others, ſome of which are oblong, ſome round, 


and others flatted ; theſe are of various ſizes, and ap- 
pear on the leaves at various ſeaſons of the year. 
They all contain the worm of ſome ſmall fly; and this 
creature paſſes all its changes in this its habitation, be- 
ing ſometimes found in the worm, ſometimes in the 
nymph, and ſotnetimes in the fly-ftare, in the cavity 
of it. 

CUPANIA, in botany ; a genus of the monogynia 
order, belonging to the pentandria claſs of plants. 
There is but one ſpecies, a native of America, and 
which puſſeſſes no remarkable property. 


CUPEL, in metallurgy, a fmall veſſel which abſorbs * 


metallic bodies when changed by fire into a fluid ſco- 
ria; but retains them as long as they continue in their 
metallic ſtate. One of the moſt proper materials for 


making a veſſel of this kind is the aſhes of animal 


bones ; there is ſcarcely airy other ſubſtance which 0 
_ ſtrongly refiſts vehement fire, Which ſo readily im- 
bibes metallic ſcoriæ, and which is fo little diſpoſed to 
be vitrified by them. In want of theſe, fome make 
uſc of vegetable aſhes freed, by boiling in water from 
their ſaline matter, which would cauſe them melt in 
the fire. | 
The bones, burnt to perfect whitneſs, fo as that no 
particle of coaly or inflammable matter may remain 
in them, and well waſhed from filth, are ground into 
muderately fine powder; which, in order to its being 
formed into cupels, is moiſtened with juſt as much wa- 
ter as is ſufficient to make it hold together when 
ſtrongly preſſed between the fingers; ſome direct glu- 
tinous liquids, as whites of eggs, or gum-water, in or- 
der to give the powder a greater tenacity : but the in- 
flammable matter, however ſmall in 2 which 
accompanies theſe fluids, and cannot be eaſily burnt 


out from the internal part of the maſs, is apt to revive 
a 


cupellatic 
— — 


gee 


Ma fle. 


dgee 
Ma fle. 
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gon à part of the matallic ſcoria that has been abſorbed, 
—— and to occalion the veſſel to burit or crack. The cu- 


| is formed in a brals ring, from three quarters of an 
inch to two inches diameter, and not quite ſo deep, 
placed upon ſome {mooth ſupport: the ring being fill- 
ed with moiſtened powder, which is preſſed cloſe with 
the fingers; a round-faced peſtle called a mend, is 
{truck down into it with a few blows of a mallet, by 
which the maſs is made to cohere, and rendered (ut- 
ficiently compact, and a ſhallow cavity formed in the 
middle : the figure of the cavity is nearly that of a 
ſphere, that a ſinall quantity of metal melted in it, may 
run together into one bead. To make the cavity the 
ſmoother, a little of the ſame kind of aſhes levigated 
into an impalpable powder, and net maiſtened is com- 
monly ſprinkled on the ſurface, through a ſmall five 
ſie ve, made for this purpoſe, and the monk again 
ſtruck down upon it. The ring, or mould, is a little 
narrower at bottom than at top; ſo that by preſſing it 
down on ſome of the dry powder {pread upon a table, 
the cupel is looſened, and forced upwards a little; at- 
ter which it is eaſily puſhed out with the finger, and is 
then ſet to dry in a warm place free from duſt. 

CUPELLATION, the act of refining gold or (ilver 
by means of a cupel. For this purpoſe another veſſel, 
called a mwuffle is made uſe of, within which one or 
raore cupels are placed“. The muffle is placed upon 
a grate in a proper furnace, with its mouth facing the 
door, aud as cloſe to it as may be. The furnace be- 
ing filled up with fuel, ſome lighted chareoal is thrown 
on the top, and what fuel is afterwards neceflary, is 
ſupplied through a door above. The cupels 2 in 
the muffle ; and being gradually heated by the ſucceſ- 
ſive kindling of the fuel, they are kept red-hot for 
ſome time, that the moiſture which they ſtrongly re- 
tain may be completely diflipated : for if any vapours 
ſhould ifſue from them after the metal is put in, they 
would occaſion it to ſputter, and a part of it to be 
thrown off in little drops. In the ſides of the muffle 
are ſome perpendicular ſlits, with a knob over the tap 
of each, to prevent any ſmall pieces of coals or aſhes 
from falling in. The door, or ſome apertures made 


in it, being kept open, for the inſpection of the cupels, 


freſh air enters into the muffle, and paſſes off through 
theſe ſlits : by laying ſome burning charcoal, on an iron 
plate before the door, the air is heated before its ad- 
miſſion ; and by removing the charcoal or ſupplying 
more, the heat in the cavity of the muffle may be 
ſomewhat diminiſhed or increaſed more ſpeedily than 
can be effected by ſuppreſſing or exciting the fire in 
the furnace on the outſide of the — The re- 
newal of the air alſa is neceſſary for promoting the 
ſcorification of the lead. | 

The cupel being of a full red heat, the lead caſt in- 
to a ſmooth bullet, that it may not ſcratch or injure 
the ſurface, is laid lightly in the cavity: it immediate- 
ly melts; aud then the gold or filver to be cupelled 
are cautiouſly introduced either by means of a ſmall 
iron ladle, or by wrapping them in paper, and drop- 
ping them on the lead with a pair of tongs. The 
quantity of lead ſhould be at leaſt three or four times 
that of the fine metal: but when gold is very impure, 
it requires 10 or 12 times its quantity af lead for cu- 
pellation. It is reckoned that copper requires for its 


levrification about 10 times its weight of lead; that Cupeliation 


when copper and gold are mixed in equal quantities, 
the copper is ſo much defended by the gold as not to 
be ſeparable with leſs than 20 times its weight of lead: 
and that when copper is in very {mall proportion, as 
a 20t or zoth part of the gold or ſilver, upwards of 
60 parts ot lead are neceſſary for one of the copper. 
The cupel muſt always weigh at leaſt half as much as 
the lead and copper; for otherwiſe it will not be ſuſ- 


hcient for receiving half the ſcoria : there is little dan- 


ger, however, of cupels being made too {mall for the 
quantity of a gold aſſay. 

The mixture being brought into thin fuſion, the 
heat is to be regulated according to the appearances z- 
and in this conliits the principal nicety in the opera- 
tion. If a various coloured ſkin riſes to the top, which 
liquefying, runs off to the ſides, and is there abſot bed 
by the cupel, viſibly ſtaining the parts it enters; it a 
freſh ſcoria continually fuceeeds, and is abſorbed near- 
ly as faſt as it is formed, only a fine circle of it re- 
maining round the edge of the metal; if the lead ap- 
pears in gentle motion, and throws up a fume a little 
way from its ſurface ; the fire is of the proper degree, 
and the proceſs goes on ſucceſsfully. 

Such a fiery brightneſs of the cupel as prevents its 
colour from being diftinguiſhed, and the fumes of 
the lead riſing up almoſt to the arch of the muffle, are 


C * 


marks of too ſtrong a heat : though it muſt be obſer- 


ved that the elevation of the fumes is not always in 
proportion to the degree of heat; for if the heat 
greatly exceeds the due limits, both the fumes and 
ebullition will eutirely ceafe. In theſe circumſlances 
the fire muſt neceſſarily be diminiſhed : for while the 
lead boils and ſmokes vehemently, its fumes are apt to: 
carry off ſome part of the gold; the cupel is liable to 
crack from the haſty abſorption of the ſcoria, and part 
of the gold and ſilver is divided into globules, which 
lying diſcontinued on the cupel after the proceſs is fi- 
niſned, cannot eaſily be collected: if there is no ebul- 
lition or fumes, the ſcorification does not appear to go 


on. Too weak a heat is known by the dull reduels 


of the cupel ; by the fume not riſing from the ſurface 
of the lead; and the ſcoria like bright drops in languid 
motion, or accumulated, or growing conſiſtent all over 
the metal. The form of the ſurtace affords alfo an 
uſeful mark of the degree of heat; the ſtranger the 
fire, the more convex is the ſurface, and the weaker, 
the more flat: in this point, however, regard muſt be 
had to the quantity of metal; a large quantity being 
always flatter than a ſmall one in an equal fire. 
Towards the end of the proceſs, the fre maſt be in- 
creaſed ; for, greateſt part of the fuſible metal lead, 
being now worked off, the gold and filver will not 
continue melted in the heat that was ſufficient before. 
As the laſt remains of the lead are ſeparating, the 
rainbow colours on the ſurface become more vivid, 
and variouſly interſeet one another with quick mo- 
tions. Soon, after, diſappearing all at once, a ſudden 
luminous brightneſs of the button of gold and filver 
ſhews the proceſs to be finiſhed. The cupel is then 
drawn forwards towards the mouth of the muffle:; 
and the button, as ſoon as grown fully ſolid taken 
Out. : 
CUPELLING FURNACE. See Cupelling FURNACE. 
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Cupreſſus. 
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CUPID, in pagan mythology, the god of love. 
There ſeem to have been two Cupids ; the one the 


ſon of Jupiter and Venus, whoſe delight it was to 


raiſe ſentiments of love and virtue; and the other 
the ſon of Mars and the ſame goddeſs, who in- 
ſpired baſe and impure deſires. The firſt of theſe, 


called Eros, or true love, bore golden arrows, which 


cauſed real joy, and a virtuous affection; the other, 
called Anteros, had teaden arrows that raiſed a paſſion 
founded only on deſire, which ended in ſatiety and 


diſguſt, Cupid was always drawn with wings, to re- 


preſent his inconſtancy ; and naked, to ſhew that he 
has nothing of his own. He was painted blind, to de- 
note that love ſees no fault in the object beloved; and 
with a bow and quiver of arrows, to ſhew his power 
over the mind. Sometimes he is placed between 
Hercules and Mercury, to ſhew the prevalence of elo- 
quence and yalour in love ; and at others is placed 
near Fortune, to ſignify that the ſucceſs of lovers de- 
pends on that inconttant goddeſs. Sometimes he is re- 
preſented with an helmet on his head, and a ſpear on 
his ſhoulder, to ſignify that love diſarms the fierceſt 
men ; he rides upon the backs of panthers and lions, 
and uſes their manes for a bridle, to denote that love 
rames the molt ſavage beaſts. He is likewiſe pictured 
riding upon a dolphin, to ſignify, that his empire ex- 
rends over the fea, no leſs than the land. 

- CUPOLA, in architecture, a ſpherical vault, or the 
round top of the dome of a church, in the form of a 
cup inverted. 

CUPPING, in ſurgery, the operation of applying 
cupping-glafles for the diſcharge of blood and other 
humours by the ſkin. See SURGERY. 

« CUPRESSUS, the CYPRESS-TREE ; a genus of the 
monodelphia order, belonging to the moncecia claſs of 
plants. There are (ix ſpecies ; the moſt remarkable 
are the following: 1. The ſempervirens, with an up- 
right ſtraight ſtem, cloſely branching all around, al- 
moſt from the bottom upwards, into numerous quad- 
rangular branches; riſing in the different varieties from 
15 to 40 or 50 feet in height, and very cloſely garniſh- 
ed with ſmall, narrow, erect evergreen leaves, pla- 
ced imbricatim ; and flowers and fruit from the ſides 
of the branches. 2. The thyoides, or evergreen Ame- 
rican cypreſs, commonly called white cedar, hath an 
apright ſtem, branching out into numerous two-edged 
branches, riſing 20 or 30 feet high, ornamented with 


flat ever-green leaves imbricated like arbor vitz, and 


{mall blue cones the ſize of juniper-berries. 3. The 
diſticha, or deciduous American cypreſs, hath an erect 
trunk, retaining a large bulk, branching wide and re- 
gular; grows 50 or 60 feet high, fully garniſhed with 
{mall, ſpreading deciduous leaves, arranged diſtichous, 
or along two ſides of the branches. All theſe ſpecies 
are railed from ſeeds, and will ſometimes alſo grow 
from cuttings ; but thoſe raiſed from ſeeds prove the 
handſomeſt plants. The ſeeds are procured in their 
cones from the ſeedſmen, and by expoſing them to a 
moderate heat, they readily open, and diſcharge the 
ſeeds freely. The ſeaſon for ſowing them is any time 
in March; and they grow freely on a bed or horder of 
common light earth ; eſpecially the firſt and third 
ſpecies. The ground mult then be dug, well broken, 


and raked {mooth, then drawing an inch of earth 
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their heroes were made, ſays Thucydides, of this 


CU R 
evenly from off the ſurface into the alley, ſo 
ſeeds moderately thick, and directly ſift ths earth bogs 7 
them, half an inch deep. If in April and May the _Curaco, 
weather proves warm and dry, a very moderate wa. 
tering will now and then be neceſſary, and the plants 
will riſe in fix or eight weeks. During 'the ſummer 
they muſt be kept clear from weeds, and in dry wea- 
ther they muſt be gently watered twice a week, In 
winter they muſt be occaſionally ſheltered with mats 
in the time of hard froſt. In two years they will be 
fit for tranſplanting from the ſeed-bed, when they may 
be ſet in nurſery-rows two feet aſunder; and in three 
or four years they will be fit for the ſhrubbery, 

The wood of the firſt ſpecies is ſaid to reſiſt worms, 
moths, and putrefaction, and to laſt many centuries, 
The coffins in which the Athenians were wont to 


wood; as were likewiſe the cheſts containing the E- 
gyptian mummies. The doors of St Peter's church 
at Rome were originally of the ſame materials. Theſe, 
after laſting upwards of 600 years, at the end of which 
they did not diſcover the ſmalleſt tendency to corrup. 
tion, were removed by order of pope Eugenius IV, 
and gates of braſs ſubſtituted in their place. The 
ſame tree is by many eminent authors recommended 
as improving and meliorating the air by its balſamic 
and aromatic exhalations ; upon which account many 
ancient phyſicians of the eaſtern countries uſed to ſend 


their patients who were troubled with weak lungs to p 
the iſland of Candia, where theſe trees grew in great I 
abundance; and where, from the ſalubrious air alone, c 
very few failed of a perfect cure. In the ſame iſland, b 
fays Miller, the cypreſs trees were fo lucrative a com- te 
modity, that the plantations were called dos filiz; the 0 
felling of one of them being reckoned a daughter's * 
portion. Cypreſs, ſays Mr 1 is the only tree ul 
that grows towards the top of mount Lebanon, and be 
being nipped by the cold, grows like a ſmall oak. EC 
Noah's ark is commonly ſuppoſed to have been made th 
of this kind of wood. | bi 

CUPRUM AMMONIACALE. See CHEMISTRY, he 
no 332. This preparation is recommended in ſome no 
kinds of ſpaſmodic diſeaſes, given in the doſe of one ine 
or two grains. 70 ine 

CUPRUM, or Cor ER. See Cop ER. as 

CURACOA, or Curassow, one of the larger An- pr. 
tilles iſlands, ſubject to the Dutch; ſituated in W. re 
Long. 68. 30. N. Lat. 12. 30. This iſland is little the 
elſe than a bare rock, about ten leagues long, and five tit] 
broad; lying three leagues off the coaſt of Venezuela. cia 
It bas an excellent harbour, but the entrance is diffi- in t 
cult. The baſon is extremely large, and convenient the 
in every reſpect ; and is defended by a fort ſilfully are 


conſtructed, and always kept in repair. The reaſon 
of forming a ſettlement upon this barren ſpot was to 
carry on a contraband trade with the Spaniſh colonies 
on the continent ; but after ſome time the method of 
managing this trade was changed. Curaſſow itſelf 
became an immenſe magazine, to which the Spaniards 
reſorted in their boats to exchange gold, ſilver, va- 
nilla, cocoa, cochineal; bark, ſkins and mules, for ne- 
groes, linen, ſilks, India ſtuffs, ſpices, laces, ribbands, 
quick-ſilyer, ſteel, and iron- ware. Theſe voyages, 
though continual, did not prevent a number of mo 
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loops from paſſing from Curaſſow to the continent. the beard, otherwiſe the bit-mouth will not have the 


Bur the modern ſubſtitution of regiſter-ſhips inſtead 


curb. of galleons, has made this communication leſs frequent; 
7 ” but it will be revived whenever, by the intervention 


of war, the communication with the Spaniſh main ſhall 
be cut off, The diſputes between the courts of Lon- 
Jon and Verſailles alſo prove favourable to the trade 
of Curaſſow. At - theſe times it furniſhes proviſions 
to the ſouthern parts of St Domingo, and takes off all 
its produce. Even the French privateers, from the 
windward iſlands, repair in great numbers to Cural- 
ſow, notwithſtanding the diitance. The reaſon is, 
that they find there all kinds of neceſſary ſtores for 
their veſlels ; and frequently Spaniſh, but always Eu- 
ropean goods, which. are univerſally uſed, Engliſh 
privateers ſeldom cruize in theſe parts. Every com- 
modity without exception, that is landed at Curaſſow, 
pays one per cent. port-duty. Dutch goods are never 
taxed higher: but thoſe that are ſhipped from other 
European ports pay nine per cent, more. Foreign 
coffee is ſubject to the ſame tax, in order to promote 
the ſale of that of Surinam. Every other production 
of America is ſubject ww to a payment of three per 

| gent. ; but with an exprels ſtipulation. that they are to 
be conveyed directly to ſome port belonging to the 
republic, 

CURATE, the loweſt degree in the church of Eng- 
land; he who repreſents the incumbent of a church, 
parſon or vicar, and officiates divine ſervice in his 
ſtead : and in cafe of pluralities of livings, or where a 
clergyman is old and infirm, it is requiſite there ſhould 
be a curate to perform the cure of the church. He is 
to be licenſed and admitted by the biſhop of the dioceſe, 
or by an ordinary having epiſcopal juriſdiftion : and 
when a curate hath the approbation of the biſhop, he 
uſually appoints the ſalary too; and in ſuch caſe, if he 
be not paid, the curate hath a proper remedy in the 
eccleſiaſtical court, by a ſequeſtration of the profits of 
the benefice ; but if the curate is not licenſed by the 
biſhop, he is put to his remedy at common law, where 
he muſt prove the agreement, &c. A curate havin 
no fixed eſtate in his curacy, not being inſtituted and 
inducted, may be removed at pleaſure by the biſhop or 
incumbent. But there are perpetual curates as well 
as temporary, who are appointed where tithes are im- 
propriate, and no vicarage endowed : theſe are not 
removeable, and the improprietors are obliged to find 
them, ſome whereof have certain portions of the 
tithes ſettled on. them. Every clergyman that offi- 
ciates in a church, (whether incumbent or ſubſtitute), 
in the liturgy is called a curate. Curates muſt ſubſcribe 
the declaration according to the act of uniformity, or 
are liable to impriſonment, Ce. | 

CURATOR, among civilians, a perſon regularly ap- 
pointed to manage the affairs of minors, or perſons 
mad, deaf, dumb, &c. See Law. 

CURB, in the menage, a chain of iron, made faſt 
to the upper part of the branches of the bridle in a hole 
called the eye, and running over the horſe's beard, 
It conſiſts of theſe three parts; the hook, fixed to the 
eye of the branch; the chain of SS's or links; and 
the two rings, or mailes. Large curbs, provided 
they be round, are always moſt gentle : but care is to 
be taken, that it reſt in its proper place, a little above 


t 
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effect that may be expected from it. | ; 
Engliſh watering bits have no curbs ; the Turkiſh 
bits, called genettes, have a ring that ſerves inſtead of 
a curb, See GENETTES. | 
CuRs, in fartiery, See there, J xxvili. I. 
CURCAS, a name given in Egypt to an eſculent 
root, approaching to the taſte and virtues of the colo- 
caſia, It is alſo a name uſed in Malabar for a ſmall 
fruit of the ſhape and ſize of an hazel nut. Both 
theſe things have the credit of, being ſtrong provoca- 
tives; and it is very probable that the curcas of the 
Eaſt Indies may be the fruit called be/ by Avicenna, 
and ſaid to poſſeſs the ſame virtues. Garcias has been 
led into a very great error by this ſimilarity of names 
and virtues; and ſuppoſes the curcas of Egypt the 
ſame with that of the Eaſt Indies. | 


CURCULLIO, in zoology, a genus of inſects be- 


* 


longing to the order of coleoptera. The feelers are 


ſubclavated, and reſt upon the ſnout, which is promi- 


nent and horny. "There are no leſs than ninety-five 


ſpecies, principally diſtinguiſhed by their colour, 
CURCUMA, TURMERIC; a genus of the monogy- 
nia order, belonging to the monandria claſs of plants, 
The ſpecies are, | | 
1. The rotunda, with a round root, bath a fleſhy- 
Jointed root like that of ginger, but rounder ; which 
ſends up ſeveral ſpear-ſhaped oval leaves, which riſe 
upwards of a foot high, and of a ſea- green colour, 
From between theſe ariſes the flower · ſtalk, ſupporting 
a looſe ſpike of flowers of a pale-yellowiſh colour, in- 
cloſed in ſeveral different ſpathz, or ſheaths, which 
drop off. The flowers are never ſucceeded by ſeeds 
in this country. 2. The longa, hath long fleſhy roots 
of a deep yellow colour, which ſpread under the ſur- 
face of the ground like thoſe of ginger ; they are about 


the thickneſs of a man's finger, having many round 


knotty circles, from which ariſe four or five large ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves, 14. upon long foot-ſtalks. The 
flowers grow in looſe ſcaly ſpikes on the top of the 
foot-ſtalks, which ariſe from the larger knobs of the 
roots, and grow about a foot high ; they are of a yel- 
towiſh-red colour, and ſhaped fomewhat like thoſe of 
the Indian reed, ; 
Theſe plants grow naturally in India, from whence 
the roots are brought to Europe for. uſe. They are 
very tender ; {o wilt not live in this country unleſs kept 
conſtantly in a ſtove. They are propagated by part- 
ing the roots. The root communicates a beautiful but 
periſhable yellow dye, with alum, to woolen, cotton, or 
linen, In medicine it is eſteemed aperient, and emme- 
nagogic ; and of ſingular efficacy in the jaundice. 
CURDISTAN, a country of Alia, ' ſeated between 
the Turkiſh' empire and Perſia, lying along the eaſt- 
ern coaſt of the river Tigris, and comprehends great 
part of the ancient Aſſyria. Some of the inhabitants 
live in towns and villages, and others rove from place 
to place, having tents like the wild Arabs, and are 
alſo robbers like them. Their religion is partly Chriſ- 
tian, and partly Mahometaniſm ; but they are very 
looſe in regard to either. | 
CURDLING, the coagulating any fluid body, eſpe- 
cially milk, 
It is ſaid, that at Florence they curdle their milk 
for 
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1 
Curdling. 
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Curetes 


Curia. 
———— 


ſo were 


C U R 
of cheeſe with artichoke-flowers, 
inftead of the rennet uſed among us for that pur- 
pole. Ain 

CURETES, in antiquity, a fort of prieſts, or peo- 
ple, of the iſle of Crete; called allo Corybantes, See 


for the making 


CORYBANTES, and CRETE. The Curetes are ſaid to 
have been originally of mount Ida, in Phrygia ; for 
which reafon they were alſo called idæi dadiz/i, See 
DACTYLE. 

Lucian and Diodorus Siculus reprefent them as very 
expert in caſting of darts; though other authors give 
them no weapons but bucklers and pikes: but all agree 
in furniſhing them with tabors, and caſtanetta's; and 
relate that they uſed to dance much to the noiſe and 
claſhing thereof. By this noiſe, it is ſaid they pre- 
vented Saturn from hearing the cries of young Jupi- 
ter, whereby he was faved from being deſtroyed. 

Some authors, however, give a different account 
of the Curetes: according to Pezron, and others, the 
Curetes were, in the times of Saturn, &c. and in the 
countries of Crete and Phrygia, what the druids were 
afterwards among the Gauls, &c. i. e. they were 
prieſts who had the care of what related to religion, 
and the worſhip of the gods. 

Hence, as in thoſe days it was ſuppoſed there was 
no communication with the gods but by divinations, 
auguries, and the operations of magic; the Curetes 
paſſed for magicians and enchanters: to theſe they ad- 
ded the ſtndy of the ſtars, of nature, and poeſy; and 
philofophers, aſtronomers, &c. 

Voſlius, de Idolat. diſtinguiſhes three kinds of Cu- 
retes; thoſe of Atolia, thoſe of Phrygia, and thoſe of 
Crete who were originally derived from the Phry- 
gians. The firſt, he ſays, took their name from x#pa, 
tonſure; in regard, from the time of a combat where- 
in the enemy ſeized their long hair, they always kept 
it cut: thoſe of Phrygia and Crete, he ſuppoſes, were 
fo called from e yoreng man; in regard they were 
young, or becauſe they nurſed Jupiter when he was 

oung. 
: CURFEW, or Courrew, a ſignal given in cities 
taken in war, &c. to the inhabitants to go to bed. 
Paſquin ſays, it was fo called, as being intended to 
advertiſe the people to ſecure themſelves from the 
robberies and debaucheries of the night. 

The moſt eminent curfew in England was that eſta- 
bliſhed by William the Conqueror, who appointed, 
under ſevere penalties, that, at the ringing of a bell 
at eight o'clock in the evening, every one ſhould put 
out their lights and fires, and go to bed: whence, to 
this day, a bell rung about that time is called a car- 
few-bell. 

CURIA, in Roman antiquity, was uſed for the ſe- 
nate-houſe. There were ſeveral curiæ in Rome; as 
the curia calabra ſaid to be built by Romulus, the 
curia hoſtilia by Tullus Hoſtilius, and the curia pom- 
peia by Pompey the Great. 

CuRIA, alſo denoted the places where the curiæ 
uſed to aſſemble. Each of the 30 curiæ of old Rome 
had a temple or chapel 4 to them for the com- 
mon performance of their ſacrifices, and other offices 
of their religion; ſo that they were not unlike our 
pariſhes. Some remains of theſe little temples ſeem 
to have ſubſiſted many ages after on the Palatine hill, 
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where Romulus firſt built the cit 
ded 


Conta, among the Romans, alſo den 


ted a por. 


tion, or diviſion of a tribe. In the time of Romulus, 
* 


a tœbe conſiſted of ten curiæ, or a thouſand men; each 
curia being one hundred: that legiſlator made the firſt 
diviſion of his people into thirty curiæ. Afterwards 
curia, or domus curialis, became uled for the place 
where each curia beld its aſſemblies. Hence, alſo 
curia paſſed to the ſenate-houſe ; and it is from hence 
the moderns come to uſe the word caria, court, for 1 
= of juſtice, and for the judges, Cc. there aſſem. 
Cunra, in our ancient cuſtoms.—It was uſual for 
the kings of England to fummons the biſhops, peers 
and great men of the kingdom, to ſome particular 
place, at the chief feſtivals in the year: and this af. 
ſembly is called, by our hiſtorians, curia; becauſe 
there they .conſulted about the weighty affairs of the 
nation: whence it was ſometimes allo called, /olemnj; 
curia, generalis curia, auguſtalis curia, and curia pub. 
lica, &c. See WITENA- Mot. 

Cura Baronum. See CourT-Baron.. 

| Curta Claudenda, is a writ that lies againſt him who 
ſhould fence and encloſe the ground, but refuſes or 
defers to do it. 

. CURIATHI, three brothers of Alba, maintained the 
intereſt of their country againſt the Romans who had 
declared war againſt thoſe of Alba. The two armies 
being equal, three brothers on each fide were choſen 
to decide the conteſt : the Curiatii by thoſe of Alba, 
and the Horatii by the Romans. The three firſt were 
wounded, and two of the latter killed: but the third, 
Joining policy to valyur, ran away ; and having thus 
tired the curiatii, he took them one after another and 
killed them all three. 

CURING, a term uſed for the preſerving fiſh, fleſh, 
and other animal ſubſtances, by means of certain ad- 
ditions of things, to prevent putrefaction. One great 
method of doing this, is by ſmoking the bodies with 
the ſmoke of wood, or rubbing them with falt, nitre, 
Cc. 

CURLEW, in ornithology. See ScoLopax. 

CURNOCK, a meaſure of corn, containing four 
buſhels, or half a quarter. 

CURMI, a name given by the ancients to a fort of 
malt liquor or ale. It was made of barley, and was 
drunk by the people of many nations inſtead of wine, 
according to Dioſcorides's account : he accuſes it of 
cauſing pains in the head, generating bad juices, and 
diſordering the nervous ſyſtem. He alſo ſays, that 
in the weſtern part of Iberia, and in Britain, fuch a 
ſort of liquor was in his time prepared from wheat in- 
ſtead of barley. See ALE. | 

CURRANS, or CurRanrTs, the fruit of a ſpecics 
of groſſularia. See GROSSULARIA. 

he white and red fort are moſtly uſed ; for the 
black, and chiefly the leaves, upon firſt coming out, 
are in uſe to flavour Engliſh ſpirits, and counterſeit 
French brandy. Currants greatly aſſuage drought, 
cool, and fortify the ſtomach, and help digeſtion; and 
the jelly of black currants is ſaid to be very efficacious 
in curing inflammations of the throat, 

CuRRANTS, alſo ſignify a ſmaller kind of grapes 

brought 


Cura 
| 
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nocht principally from Zant and Cephalonia. The 
— _ . — of a6 buſhes, and laid ro dry in the — 
and 10 put up in large butts. They are opening and 
pectoral ; but are more uſed in the kitchen, than in 
medicine. 

CURRENT, in navigation, a certain progrefhve 
movement of the water of the ſea, by which all bo» 
dies floating therein are compelled to alter their courſe, 
or velocity, or both, and ſubmit to the laws impoſed 
on them by the current. 1 N 

In the ſea, curreuts are either natural and general, 
as ariſing from the diurnal rotation of the earth about 
its axis; or accidental and particular, cauſed by the 
waters being driven againſt promontories, or into 
gulphs and itraits, where, wanting room to fpread, 
they are driven back, and thus diiturb the ordinary 
flux of the fea. Currents are various, and directed 
iowurds different parts of the ocean, of which fome 
are conſtant, other periodical. The moſt extraordi- 
nary current of the ſea, is that by which part of the 
Atlantic or African ocean moves about Guinea from 
Cape Verd towards the Curvature or bay of Africa, 
which they call Fernando Poo ; viz. from weſt to 
eaſt, contrary to the general motion. And fuch is the 
force of the current, that when ſhips approach too 
near the ſhore, it carries them violently towards that 
bay, and deceives the mariners in their reckoning. 
Tucre is a great variety of ſhifting currents which 
do not laſt, but return at certain periods; and thefe 
do, moſt of them, depend upon and follow the anni- 
verſary winds or monſoons, which by blowing in one 
place may cauſe a current in another. Varenius in- 
forms ns, that at Java, in the ſtreights of Sunda, when 
the monſoons blow from the weſt, viz. in the month 
of May, the currems ſet to the eaſtward, contrary to 
the general motion. Between the ifland of Celebes 
and Madura, when the weſtern monſoons ſet in, 
v/2, in December, January, and Felruary, or when 
the winds blow from the north-weſt, or between 
the north and weſt, the currents fer to the ſouth- 
eaſt, or between the ſouth and eaft. At Ceylon, 

from the middle of March to October, the currents 
ler to the ſouthward, and in the other parts of the 
year ta the northward : becauſe at this time the 
ſouthern monſooms blow, and at the other the north» 
ern. Between Cochin China and Malacca, when 
the weſtern monſoons blow, 'viz, from April to Au- 
guſt, the currents ſet eaſtward againſt the general 
motion; but the reſt of the year they fet weſtward ; 
the monſoon eonfpiring with the general motion. 
They run ſo ſtrongly m theſe feas, that unexperien- 
ced (ailors miſtake them for waves that beat upon the 
rocks, known uſually by the name of breakers. So for 
lome months after the 15** of February, the cnrrents 
let from the Maldives towards India on the eaſt, againſt 
the general motion of the ſea. On the ſhore of China 
and Cambodia, in the months of October, November, 
and December, the currents ſet to the north-weſt, and 
rom January to the fouth-weft, when they run with 
ſuch rapidity about the ſhoals of Parcel, that they ſeem 
ſwifter than an arrow. At Pulo Condore, upon the 
coaſt of Cambodia, though the monſoons are ſhifting, 
Ler the currents ſet ſtrongly towards the eaſt, even 
den they blow to a contrary point. Along the coaſts 
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of the bey of Bengal, as far as the Cape Romania, at Curricrs 
the extreme point of Malacca, the current runs ſouth _ 1. 
ward in November and December. When the mon- 
ſoons blow from China to Malacca, the ſea runs ſwiſtly 
from Pulo Cambi to Pulo Condore on the © coaft of 
Cambodia. In the bay of Sans Bras, not far from the 
Cape of Good Hope, there is a curtent particularly 
remarkable, where the {ca runs from eaſt to weſt to 
the landward ; and this more vehemently as it is op- 
poſed by winds from a contrary direction. The cauſe 
is andoubtedly owing to ſome adjacent ſhore which is 
higher than this. In the ſtraits of Gibraltar, the cur - , 
rents almoſt conſtantly drive co the eaſtward, and carry a ; 1 
{hips into the Mediterranean: they are allo found to 
drive the ſame way imo St George's channel, 
The ſetting or progrefſive motion of the current 
may be either quite down to the bottom, or to a cer- 
tam determinate depth. As the knowledge of the di- 
rection and velocity of currents is a very material ar- 
ticle in navigation, it is highly neceſſary to diſcover 
both, in order to afcertain the ſhip's ſnuation and 
courſe with as much accuracy as poſſible. The moſt 
ſucceſsful method which has been hitherto pradtiſed 
by mariners for this purpole is as follows. A com- 
mon iron pot, which may contain four or five gallons, 
is ſuſpended by a ſmall rope faſtened to its ears or 
handles, ſo as to hang directly upright, as when pla- 
ced upon the fire, This rope, which may be from 
70 to 100 fathoms in length, being prepared for the 
experiment, is coiled in the boat, which is hoiſted out 
of the ſhip at a proper opportunity, when there is 
little or no wind to ruffle the ſurface of the lea. The 
pot being then thrown overboard into the water, and 
immediately ſinking, the line is ſlackened till about 70 
or 80 fathoms of the line run out; after which the 
line is faſtened to tlie boat's ſtern, by which ſhe is ac- 
cordingly reſtrained, and rides as at anchor. The 
velocity of the current is then eaſily tried by the /og 
and half-minute glaſs, the uſual method of diſcoveri 
the rate of a ſhip's failing at ſea. The courle of the 
ſtream is next obtained by the compaſs provided for 
this operation. Having thus found the fetting and 
drift of the current, it next remains to apply this ex- 
periment to the purpoſes of navigation ; for which 
ſee NAVI ANON, let. vi. 7 
CURRIERS, thoſe who dreſs and colour leather 
after it comes from the tan-yard. See TANNING. 
CURRYING, the method of preparing leather with 
oil, tallow, c. 
The chief buſineſs is to ſoften and ſupple cow and 
calve- ſKine, which make the upper-leathers and quar- 
ters of ſhoes, covering of ſaddles, coaches, and other 
things which muſt keep out water. 1. Theſe ſkins, 
after coming from the tanner's yard“, having many * See Tan- 
fle ſny fibres on them, the currier ſoaks them ſome ig. 
time in common water. 2. He takes them out and 
ſtretches them on a very even wooden horſe; then 
with a paring-knife, he ſcrapes off all the ſuperfluous 
fleſh, and puts them in to ſoak again. 3. He puts 
them wet on a hurdle, and tramples them with his 
heels, till they begin to grow ſoft and pliant. 4. He 
ſoaks thereon train - oil, which by its unctuous quality 
is the beſt liquor for this purpoſe, 5. He ſpreads them 
on large tables, and faſtens them at the ends, Ther 


e. 
with 
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Curſing with the help of an inſtrument called a pum7rs/, which 


Cu 


l 
rtite. 


is a thick piece of wood, the under-f{ide of which is 
full of furrows crofling each other, he folds, N ae 
and moves them forwards and backwards ſeveral 


times, under the teeth of this inſtrument, which breaks 


their too great ſtiffneſs, This is what is properly cal - 
led currying. The order and number of theſe ope - 
rations is varied by different curriers, but the material 
part is always the ſame, 6. After the ſkins are cur- 
ried, there may be occaſion to colour them. The co- 
lours are black, white, red, yellow, green, Cc. the 
other colours are given by the ſkinners, who difter 
from curriers in this, that they apply their colours on 
the fleſh · ſide; the curriers on the hair ſide. In order to 
whiten ſkins, they are rubbed with lumps of chalk, or 
white lead, and afterwards with pumice-ſtone. 7. 
When a ſkin is to be made black, after having oiled 
and dried it, he paſles over it a puff _= in water 
impregnated with iron; and after his firſt wetting, 
he gives it another in a water prepared with ſoot, 
vinegar, and gum-arabic. Theſe different dyes gra- 
dually turn the ſkin black, and the operations are re- 
peated till it be of a ſhining black. The grain and 
wrinkles which contribute to the ſuppleneſs of calves 
and cows leather, are made by the reiterated folds gi- 
ven to the {kin in every direction, and by the care ta- 
ken to ſcrape off all hard parts on the colour-ſide. 
CURSING and SwEARING ; an offence againſt God 
and religion, and a fin of all others the moſt extrava- 
gant and unaccountable, as having no benefit or ad- 
vantage attending it. By the laſt ſtatute againſt this 
crime, 19 Geo. II. which repeals all former ones, every 
labourer, ſailor, or ſoldier, profanely curſing or ſwear- 
ing, ſhall forfeit x s. ; every other perſon under the 
rank of a gentleman, 28.; and every gentleman or 
perſon ef ſuperior rank, 5 s. to the poor of the pariſh ; 
and, on a ſecond conviction, double ; and, for every 
ſubſequent offence, treble the ſum firſt forfeited, with 
all charges of conviction : and, in default of payment, 
{hall be ſent to the houſe of correction for 10 days. 


Any juſtice of the peace may convict upon his own 


hearing, or the teſtimony of one witneſs : and any 
conſtable, or peace - officer, upon his own hearing, may 
ſecure any offender and carry him before a juſtice, 
and there convict him. If the juſtice omits his duty, 
he forſeits 5 l. and the conſtable 40s. And the act is 
to be read in all pariſh-churches and public chapels, 
the Sunday after every quarter-day, on pain of 5 l. to 
be levied by warrant from any juſtice. _ Beſides this 
puniſhment for taking God's name in vain in common 
diſcourſe, it is enacted, by ſtat. 3 Jac. I. c. 21. that if 
in any ſtage-play, interlude, or ſhew, the name of the 
holy Trinity, or any of the perſons therein, be jeſt- 
ingly or profanely uſed, the offender ſhall forfeit 101. ; 
one moiety to the king, and the other to the informer, 
CURSITOR, a clerk belonging to the court of 
chancery, whoſe buſineſs it is to make out original 
writs. In the ſtatute 18 Edw. III. they are called 
clerks of courſe, and are 24 in number, making a cor- 
poration of themſelves, To each of them. is allowed 
a diviſion of certain counties, into which they iſſue out 
the original writs required by the ſubject. 
CURTATE D15TAXNCE, in aſtronomy, the diſtance 
of a planet from the ſun to that point, where a per- 
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pendicular let fall from the planet meets with the Curtat 
ecliptic. . 

CURTATION, in aſtronomy, is the interval he. Cure 
tween a planet's diſtance from the ſun, and the cyr. 


- 


tate diſtance, 
CURTEYN, curtana, was the name of Edward the 
confeſſor's ſword, which is the firſt ſword carried be. 
fore the kings of England at their coronation ;' and it 
is ſaid the point of it is broken as an emblem of mercy, 
CURTIN, CurTAtn, or Courtin, in fortification, 


is that part of the rampart of a place which is betwixt 


the flanks of two baſtions, bordered with a 
five feet high, behind which the ſoldiers ſtand to fire 
upon the covered way and into the moat. | 

CURTIUS (Quintus), a Roman gentleman an. Roy, 
392. Underſtanding by the oracle, that a certain gulf 
in the forum, which boded misfortune to the city, could 
only be ſtopped by throwing the moſt precious thi 
they had into it; Curtius, conſidering of it, thought 
his own merit above all 'others, and leaped into the 
abyſs, which (it is ſaid) ſuddenly cloſed up. 
Corus (Quintus), a Latin hiſtorian who wrote 
the Life of Alexander the Great in 10 books, of which 
the two firſt are not indeed extant, but are fo well 
ſupplied by Freinſhemius, that the loſs is ſcarcely re- 
gretted. Where this writer was born, or even when 
he lived, are points no one pretends to know): by his 
ſtyle he is ſuppoſed to have lived in or near the Au- 
guſtan age; while ſome are not wanting, who ima- 
gine the work to have been compoſed. in Italy about 
300 years ago, and the name of Quintus Curtius to be 
fictitiouſly added to it. Cardinal du Perron was ſo great 
an admirer of this work, as to declare one page of it 
to be worth 30 of Tacitus: yet M. le Clerc, at the 
end of his Art of Criticiſm, has charged the writer 
with great ignorance, and many contradictions. 

CURVATURE of a LIN E, is the peculiar manner 
of its bending or flexure, by which it becomes a curve 
of ſuch and ſuch peculiar properties. | | 

CURVE, in geometry, a line which running on 
continually in all directions, may be cut by one right 
line in more points than one. See CoNIC SECTIONS, 
and FLUCTIONS. | | 

CURVET, or CoRver, in the menage, an air in 
which the horſe's legs are raiſed higher than in the 
demi volt; being a kind of leap up, and a little for- 
wards, wherein the horſe raiſes both his fore-legs at 
once, equally advanced, (when he is going ſtraight 
forward, and not in a circle), and as his fore-legs are 
falling, he immediately raiſes his hind- legs, equally ad- 
vanced, and not one before the other: ſo that all his 
four legs are in the air at once; and as he ſets them 
down, he marks but twice with them. — 

CURVILINEAR, or CURvILINEAL, is ſaid of fi- 

res bounded by curves, or crooked lines. 

CURVIROSTRA, in ornithology. See Lox14- 

CURULE cnAIR, in Roman antiquity, a chair ad. 
orned with ivory, wherein the great magiſtrates of 
Rome had a right to ſit and be carried. 

The curule magiſtrates were the zdiles, the pre” 
tors, cenſors, and conſuls. - This chair was fitted in à 
kind of chariot, whence it had its name. The ſena- 
tors who had borne the offices of ædiles, prætors, C. 


were carried to the ſenate-houſe in this chair, as my 
| BY | * a 


Curzola 


0 
Cuſc uta. 


— — — 


cuſcuta. 


8 U © 


niſter juſtice, c. See ADILE, Cc. , 
CURZOLA, an iſland in the gulph of Venice, lying 


— o the coaſt of Dalmatia : it is about 20 miles long, 


and has a ſmall town of the ſame name, with a biſhop's 
lee, It belongs to the Venetians. E. Long. 17. 15. 
N. Lat. 43. 6. 

CUSA (Nicholas de), a learned cardinal, born of 
mean parentage, and named from Cuſa, the place of 
his birth. He was made a cardinal in 1448 ; and be- 
ing appointed governor of Rome by pope Pius JI. du- 
ring his abſence at Mantua, he was the chief concer- 
ter and manager of the war againſt the Turks. He 
founded a church, and a noble library of Greek and 
Latin authors, at Cuſa; and left many excellent 
works behind him, which were collected and publiſh, 
ed in three volumes at Baſil in 1565. In thele he has 
made no ſcruple to detect the lying traditions and ſo- 
phiſtries of the Roman church. 8 

CUSCO, a large and handſome town of South A- 
merica, in Peru, formerly the reſidence of the Incas. 
It is ſeated at the foot of a mountain, and is built in a 
ſquare form, in the middle of which there is the beſt 
market in all America: four large ſtreets terminate in 
this ſquare, which are all as ſtraight as a line, and re- 
gard the four quarters of the world. The Spaniards 
tell us wonderful things of the richneſs of the Inca's 


palace, and of the temple of the fun ; but more ſober 


travellers, judging from what remains, think moſt of 
them to be fabulous. At preſent it contains eight large 
pariſhes, and five religious houſes, the beſt of which 
belongs to the Jeſuits; and the number of the inhabi- 
tants may be about 50,000, af which 3-4*** are the 
original natives, Americans. From this town there is 
a very long road, which runs along the Cordeleim ; 
and, at certain diſtances, there are ſmall houſes for 
reſting-places, ſome parts of which are ſo artificially 
wrought, that it is ſurprizing how a people, who had 
no iron tools, could perform ſuch workmanſhip. There 
are ſtreams of water run through the town, which 
are a great convenience in ſo hot a country, where it 
never rains. It is 375 miles eaſt of Lima. W. Long. 
74. 37. S. Lat. 13. o. 

CUSCUTA, DODDER ; a genus of the digynia or- 
der, belonging to the triandria claſs of plants. There 
are two ſpecies; one of which is a native of Britain, 
viz. the Europæa, dodder, hell-weed, or devil's-guts. 
This is a very ſingular plant, almoſt deſtitute of leaves, 
paraſitical, creeping, fixing itſelf to whatever is next 
to it. It decays at the root, and afterwards is nou- 
riſhed by the plant which ſupports it. Hops, flax, 
and nettles, are its common ſupport ; but principally 
the common nettle. Its bloſſoms are white. 
a5 the ſhoots have twined about an adjacent plant, they 
ſend out from their inner ſurface a number of little 
velicles or papillæ, which attach themſelyes to the 
Bark or rind of the plant. By degrees the longitudi- 
nal veſſels of the ſtalk, which appear to have accom- 
pamcd the veſicles, ſhoot from their extremities, and 
make their way into the ſoſter plant, by dividing the 
veſſels and inſinuating themſelves into the tendereſt 
part of the ſtalk; and ſo intimately are they united 
with it, that it is eaſier to break than to diſengage 


them from it. The whole plant is bitter. It affords 
Vor. IIk | | 
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Carzola Alſo thoſe ho triumphed, and ſuch as went to admi- 
U 


As ſoon 


CU 5S 
a pale reddiſh colour, 
it; horſes refuſe it; goats are not fond of it. 

CUSPIDATED, in botany, are ſuch plants whoſe 
leaves are pointed like a ſpear. | 

CUSTOM, a very comprehenſive term, denoting 
the manners, ceremonies, and faſhions, of a people, 
which having turned into a habit, and pafled into uſe, 
obtain the force of laws; in which ſenſe it implies 
ſuch uſages, as, though voluntary at firſt, are yet by 
practice become — * 

Cuſtom is hence, both by lawyers and civilians, de- 
fined lex non ſcripta, © a law or right not written,” 
eſtabliſhed by long uſage, and the conſent of our an- 
ceſtors : in which ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to the & 
ſcripta, or © the written law.” See Law, Part Il. 
no 38, —4r. 

Cusromn and Habit, in the human economy. The 
former is often confounded with the latter. By c 
tom we mean a frequent reiteration of the ſame 
act; and by habit, the effect that cuſtom has on the 
mind or body. This curious ſubject falls to be con- 
2 firſt in a moral, and ſecondly in a phyſical, 
ight. 5 

5 Influence of Cuſtom and Habit on the Mind, &c. 

Cuſtom hath ſuch influence upon many of our feel- 
ings, by warping and varying them, that its operati- 
ons demand the attention of all who would be ac- 
quainted with human nature. 


Cows; ſheep, and ſwine, eat Cuſpidated 


i 
Cuſtom and 
habit. 


+ 


The ſubject, however, Kuimys's E- 


is intricate, Some pleaſures are fortified by cuſtom ; lements of 
and yet cuſtom begets familiarity, and. conſequently Critzc:/m. 


indifference : 


[If all the year were playing holidays, 

To ſport would be as tedious as to work : 

But when they ſeldom come, they wiſh'd-for come, 
And nothing pleaſeth, but rare accidents. ] 


In many inſtances, ſatiety and diſguſt are the conſe- 
quences of reiteration: again, though cuſtom blunts 
the edge of diſtreſs and of pain ; yet the want of any 
thing to which we have been long accuſtomed is a ſort 
of torture. A clue to guide us through all the intri- 
cacies of this labyrinth, would be an acceptable pre- 
ſent. 

Whatever be the cauſe, it is certain that we are 
much influenced by cuſtom : it hath an effect upon 
our pleaſures, upon our actions, and even upon our 
thoughts and ſentiments. Habit makes no figure du- 
ring the vivacity of youth: in middle age it gains 
ground ; and in old age governs without control. In 
that period of life, generally ſpeaking, we eat at a 
certain hour, take excrciſe at a certain hour, go to 
reſt at a certain hour, all by the direction of habit: 
nay, a particular ſeat, table, bed, comes to be eſſen- 
tial; and a habit in any of theſe cannot be controlled 
without uneaſineſs. 

Any flight or moderate pleaſure, frequently reite- 
rated for a long time, forms a peculiar connection be- 
tween us and the thing that cauſes the pleaſure, This 
connection, termed zahn, has the effect to awaken our 
deſire or appetite for that thing when it returns not 
as uſual, During the courſe of enjoyment, the plea- 
ſure riſes inſenſibly higher and higher till a habit be 
eſtabliſhed ; at which time the pleaſure is at its height, 


It continues not, however, ſtationary : the ſame cu- 


138 ſtomary 


Shakeſp. 


— as cf Ins oe 


5 
; 
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Cuſtom and ſtomary reiteration which carried it to its height, 


habit, 


brings it down again by inſenſible degrees, even low- 
er than it was at firſt ; but of that circumſtance after- 
ward. What at preſent we have in view, is to prove 
by experiments, that thoſe rhings which at firſt are 
but moderately agreeable, are the apteſt to become 
habitual. Spirituous liquors, at firſt ſcarce agreeable, 
readily produce an habitual appetite : and cuſtom pre- 
vails fo far, as even to make us fond of things origi- 
nally diſagreeable, ſuch as coffee, aſſa- fœtida, and to- 
bacco. 

A walk upon the quarter - deck, though intolerably 
confined, becomes however ſo agreeable by cuſtom, 
that a ſailor in his walk on ſhore conſines himſelf com- 
monly within the fame bounds, The author knew a 
man who had relinquiſhed the ſea for a country-life : 
in the corner of his garden he reared an artificial 
mount with a level ſummit, reſembling moſt accurately 
a quarter-deck, not only in ſhape but in ſize; and 
here he generally walked. In Minorca governor 
Kane made an excellent road the whole length of the 
Hand ; and yet the inhabitants adhere to the old road, 
though not anly longer but extremely bad. Play or 
gaming, at firit barely amuſing by the occupation it 
aflords, becomes in time extremely agreeable; and is 
frequently proſecuted with avidity, as if it were the 
chief buſineſs of life. The fame obſervation is appli- 
cable to the pleaſures of the internal ſenſes, thoſe of 
knowledge and virtue in particular : children have 
ſcarce any ſenſe of theſe pleaſures; and men very 
little who are in the ſtate of nature without culture : 
our taſte for virtue and knowledge improves ſlowly ; 
but is capable of growing ſtronger than any other ap- 
petire in human nature. 

To introduce an active habit, frequency of acts is 
not ſufficient without length of time: the quickeſt ſuc- 
ceſſion of acts in a ſhort time, is not ſufficient ; nor a 
flow ſucceſſion in the longeſt time. The effect muſt 
be produced by a moderate loft action, and a long ſe- 
ries of eaſy touches, removed from each other by ſhort 
intervals. Nor are theſe ſufficient without regularity 
in the time, place, and other circumſtances of the ac- 
tion : the more uniform any operation is, the ſooner 
it becomes habitual. And this holds equally in a paſ- 
five habit; variety in any remarkable degree, pre- 
vents the effect: thus any particular food will ſcarce 
ever become habitual, where the manner of drefling 
is varied, The circumſtances then requiſite to aug- 
ment a moderate pleaſure, and at the long-run to 
form a habit, are weak uniform acts, reiterated du- 


(a) Violent love without affeRtion is finely exemplified in the following ſtory. When Conſtantinople was taken by the Turks, 
l „fell into the hands of Mabomet II who was at that time in the prime of youth and 
glory, His ſavage heart being ſubdued by her charms, he ſhut himſelf up with ber, denying acceſs even to his miniſters. Love - 


Irene, a young Greek of an illuſtrious fami 
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ring a long courſe of time, without any conſiderable 0 
interruption: every agreeable caule that operates in * 


— 


this manner, will grow habitual, 

Afettion and averſion, as diſtinguiſhed from paſſion 
on the one hand, and on the other from original dif. 
pofition, are in reality habits reſpecting particular ob- 
jects, acquired in the manner above let forth, The 
pleaſure of ſocial intercourſe with any perſon, muſt 
originally be faint, and frequently reiterated, in order 
to eftabliſh the habit of affection. Affection thus ge- 
nerated, whether it be friendſhip or love, ſeldom {wells 
into any tumultuous or vigorous paſſion ; but is how. 
ever the ſtrongeſt cement that can bind together two 
individuals of the human ſpecies. In like manner, a 


flight degree of diſguſt often reiterated with regula. - 


rity, grows into the habit of averſion, which com- 
monly fubſiſts for life. 

Objects of taſte that are delicious, far from tendin 
to become habitual, are apt by indulgence to produce 
fatiery and diſguſt : no man contracts a habit of ſu- 
gar, honey, or {weet-meats, as he doth of tobacco. 


Theſe violent delights have violent ends, 

And in their triumph die. The [weeteſt honey 
Is loathſome in its own deliciouſneſs, 

And in the taſte confounds the appetite ; 
Therefore love mod'rately, long love doth fo ; 
Too ſwift arrives as tardy as too flow, 


Romeo and Juliet, act 2. ſc. 6, 


The ſame obſervation holds with reſpect to all objects 
that being extremely agreeable raiſe violent paſſions: 
ſuch paſſions are incompatible with a habit of any ſort; 
and in particular they gever produce affection nor a- 
verſion : a man who at firſt ſight falls violently in 
love, has a ſtrong deſire of enjoyment, but no affection 
for the woman (4a): a man who is ſurpriſed with an 
unexpected favour, burns for an opportunity to exert 
his gratitude, without having any affection for his be- 
nefactor: neither does deſire of vengeance for an 
atrocious injury, involve averſion. 

It is perhaps not eaſy to ſay why moderate plea- 
ſures gather ſtrength by cuſtom : but two cauſes con- 
cur to prevent that effect in the more intenſe plea- 
ſures. Theſe, by an original law in our nature, in- 
creaſe quickly to their full growth, and decay with no 


leſs precipitation *; and cuſtom is too ſlow in its ope- ee ku 


ration to overcome that law. The other cauſe is not 
leſs powerful: exquiſite pleaſure is extremely fati- 
guing; occaſioning, as a naturaliſt would fay, great 


expence of animal ſpirits; and of ſuch the mind can- 
| not 


obtained ſuch aſcendant as to make him frequently abandon the army, and fly to his Irene. War relaxed, for noory was no 


longer the monarch's favourite paſſion. The ſoldiers, accuſtomed to booty, began to murmur, and the infection ſpread ev p 
mong the commanders. he Baſha Muſtapha, conſulting the fidelity he owed his maſter, was the firſt who durſt acquaint him o 


the diſcourſes held publicly to the prejudice of his glory. 


even 27 


The ſultan, after a gloomy filence, formed his reſolution. He ordered Muſtapha to aſſemble the troops next morning; and 


then with 2 ee retired to Irene's apartment Never before did that princeſs appear ſo charming; never before * the 
G many warm careſſes. To give a new luſtre to her beauty, he exhorted her women next morning to beſtow their 


prince beſtow 


utmoſt art and care on her dreſs He took her by the hand, led her into the middle of the army, and pulling off her vail, de. 
manded of the baſhas with a fierce look, whether they had ever beheld ſuch a beauty? After an awful pauſe, Mahomet with one — 
laying hold of the young creek by her beautiful locks, and with the other pulling out his ſcimitar, ſevered the head from 0 7 
at one ſtroke, Then turning to his grandees, with eyes wild and furious, © This ſword,” ſays he, «* when it is my will, kno 


* to cut the bands of love.” However ſtrange it may appear, we learn from experience, that defire of enjoyment ny con! 
with the moſt brutal averſion, directed both to the fame woman. Of this we have a noted example in the firſt book of 5 


ully's 


Memoirs; to which we chuſe to refer the gcader, for it is too groſs to be tranſcribed, 


Cuſtom a! 
habit. 


—— 
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89 
not bear ſo frequent gratification, as to ſuperinduce a 
nabit: if the thing that raiſes the pleaſure return be- 
— {re the mind have recovered its tone and reliſh, diſ- 
aſt enſues inſtead of pleaſure. 

A habit never fails to admoniſh us of the wonted 
time of gratification, by raiſing a pain for want of the 
object, and a deſire to have it. The pain of want is 
always firſt felt: the deſire naturally follows ; and 
upon preſenting the object, both vaniſh inſtantaneouſly. 
Thus a man accuſtomed to tobacco, feels, at the end 
of the uſual interval, a confufed pain of want; which 
at firſt points at nothing in particular, though it ſoon 
ſettles upon its accuſtomed object: and the lame may 
be obſerved in perſons addicted to drinking, who are 
often in an untaſy reſtleſs ſtate before they think of 
the bottle. In pleaſures indulged regularly, and at 
equal intervals, the appetite, remarkably oblequious to 
cuſtom, returns regularly with the ùſual time of gra- 
tification ; not ſooner, even though the object be pre- 
ſented. This pain of want ariſing from habit, ſeems 


pear ſinguſar, that frequency of gratification ſhould 
produce effects ſo oppoſite, as are the pains of excels 
and of want. 3 

The appetites that reſpect the preſervation and pro- 
pagation of our ſpecies, are attended with a pain of 
want ſimilar to that occaſioned by habit: hunger and 
thirſt are uneaſy ſenſations of want, which always pre- 
cede the deſire of eating or drinking; and a pain for 
want of carnal enjoyment, precedes the delire of an 
object. The pain being thus felt independent of an 
object, cannot be cured but by gratification, Very 
different is an ordinary paſſion, in which deſire pre- 
cedes the pain of want: ſuch a paſhon cannot exiſt 
but while the object is in view; and therefore, by re- 
moving the object out of thought, it vaniſheth with its 
Reference deſire and pain of want *, 

ſupra The natural appetites above mentioned, differ from 
habit in the following particular : they have an unde- 
termined direction toward all objects of gratification 
in general; whereas an habitual appetite is directed 
to a particular object : the attachment we have by ha- 
bit to a particular woman, differs widely from the na- 
tural paſſion which comprehends the whole ſex ; and 
the habitual reliſh for a particular diſh, is far from be- 
ing the ſame with a vague appetite for food. That 
difference notwithſtanding, it is ſtill remarkable, that 
nature hath enforced the gratification of certain natu- 
ral appetites eſſential to the ſpecies, by a pain of the 
fame ſort with that which habit produceth. 

The pain of habit is leſs under our power than any 
other pain that ariſes from want of gratification : hun- 
ger and thirſt are more eaſily endured, eſpecially at 
hrſt, than an unuſual intermiſſion of any habitual plea- 
lure : perſons are often heard declaring, they would 
forego fleep or food, rather than tobacco, We muſt 
not however conclude, that the allfication of an ha- 
bitual appetite affords the ſame delight with the gra- 
tification of one that is natural: far from it; the pain 
of want only, is greater, 


The flow and reiterated acts that produce a habit, 


greater quantity and more frequency than originally ; 
and by that means a habit of intemperate gratificatiun 
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is often formed: after unbounded aèts of intemperance, Cuſtom and 
bh; 
— 0h 


ſpecific habit. A habit of a town-life, of count 


directly oppoſite to that of ſatiety ; and it muſt ap- 


ſtrengthen the mind to enjoy the habirual pleaſure in 


C 8 


the habitual reliſh is ſoon reſtored, and the pain for 
want of enjoyment returns with freſh vigour. 

The caules of the preſent emotions hitherto in view, 
are either au individual, ſuch as a companion, a cer- 
tain dwelling-place, a certain amuſement ; or a parti- 
cular ſpecies, ſuch as coffee, mutton, or any other 
food. But habit is not confined to ſuch, A conſtant 
train of rrifling diverſions, may form ſuch a habit in 
the mind, that it cannot be ealy a moment without 
amuſement : a variety in the objects prevents a habit 
as to any one in particular ; but as the train is uniform 
with reſpect to amuſement, the habit is formed accor- 


dingly - and that ſort of habit may be denominated a 


generic habit, in oppolition to the former, which is a 
ſports, 
of ſolitude, of reading, or of buſineſs, where ſufficient- 
ly varied, are inſtances of generic habits. Every ſpe- 
cific habit hath a mixture of the generic ; for the ha- 
bit of any one ſort of food makes the taſte agreeable, 
and we are fond of that taſte wherever found. Thus 
a man deprived of an habitual object, takes up with 
what moſt reſembles it ; deprived of tobacco, any 
bitter herb will do, rather than want : a habit of 
punch, makes wine a good reſource : accuſtomed to 
the ſweet ſociety and comforts of matrimony, the man 
unhappily deprived of his beloved object, inclines the 
ſooner to a ſecond. In general, when we are deprived 
of a habitual object, we are fond of its qualities in any 
other object. 

The reaſons are aſſigned above, why the cauſes of 


intenſe pleaſure become not readily habitual : but now _ 


we diſcover, that theſe reaſons conclude only againſt 
ſpecific habits. In the caſe of a weak pleaſure, a ha- 
bit is formed by frequency and uniformity of reitera- 
tion, which, in the caſe of an intenſe pleaſure, pro- 
duceth ſatiety and diſguit. But it is remarkable, that 
fatiety and diſyuſt have no effect, except as to that 
thing ſingly which occaſions them : a ſurfeit of honey 
produceth not a loathing of ſugar ; and intemperance 
with one woman produceth no diſreliſh of the ſame 


pleaſure with others. Hence it is eaſy to account for. 


a generic habit in any intenſe pleaſure : the delight 
we had in the gratification of the appetite, enflames 
the imagination, and makes us, with avidity, ſearch 
for the {ame gratification in whatever other object it 
can be found. And thus uniform frequency in grati- 
fying the ſame paſſion upon different objects, produceth 
at length a generic habit. In this manner, one ac- 
quires an habitual delight in high and poignant ſauces, 
rich dreſs, fine equipages, crowds of company, and in 
whatever is commonly termed pleaſure. There con- 
curs at the ſame time, to introduce this habit, a pe- 
culiarity obſerved above, that reiteration of acts en- 
larges the capacity of the mind, to admit a more plen- 
tiful gratification than originally, with regard to fre- 
quency as well as quantity. 

Hence it appears, that though a ſpecific habit can- 
not be formed but upon a moderate pleaſure, a gene- 
ric habit may be formed upon any ſort of pleaſure, 
moderate or immoderate, that hath variety of objects. 
The only difference is, that a weak pleaſure runs na- 
turally into a ſpecific habit; whereas an intenſe plea- 
ſure is akogether averſe to ſuch a habit. In a word, 
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Cyſtom and it is only in ſingular caſes that a moderate pleaſure 
habit. produces a generic habit; but an intenſe pleaſure can- 
not produce any other habit. | 
The appetites that reſpect the preſervation and pro 
pagation of the ſpecies, are formed into habit in a pe- 
culiar manner; the time as well as meaſure of their 
gratification are much under the power of cuſtom ; 
which, introducing a change upon the body, occaſions 
a proportional change in the appetites. Thus, if the 
body be gradually formed to a certain quantity of food 
at ſtated times, the appetite is regulated accordingly ; 
and the appetite is again changed, when a different 
habit of body is introduced by a different practice. 
Here it would ſeem, that the change is not made upon 
the mind, which is commonly the cale in paſſive habits, 
but upon the body. 
When rich food is brought down by ingredients of 
a plainer taſte, the * is ſuſceptible of a ſpe- 
cific habit. Thus the ſweet taſte of ſugar, rendered 
leſs poignant in a mixture, may, in courſe of time, 
produre a ſpecific habit for ſuch mixture. As mode- 
rate pleaſures, by becoming more intenſe, tend to ge- 
neric habits; ſo intenſe pleaſures, by becoming more 
moderate, tert  pecific habits. + 46 
The beanty of the human figure, by a ſpecial re- 
commendation of nature, appears to us ſupreme, amid 
the great variety of beauteous forms beſtowed upon 
animals, The various degrees in which individuals 
enjoy that property, render it an object, ſometimes 
of a moderate, ſometimes of an intenſe paſſion. The 
moderate paſſion, admitting frequent reiteration with- 
out diminution, and occupying the mind without ex- 
hauſting it, turns gradually ſtronger till it becomes a 
habit. Nay, inſtances are not wanting, of a face at 
firſt diſagreeable, afterward rendered indifferent by 
familiarity, and at length agreeable by cuſtom. On 
the other hand, conſummate beauty, at the very firſt 
lance, fills the mind ſo as to admit no increaſe. En- 
® Reference Joy ment leſſens the plcaſure “; and if often repeated, 
at ſupra. ends commonly in ſatiety and diſguſt. The impreſ- 
ſions made by conſummate beauty, in a gradual ſuc- 
ceſſion from lively to faint, conſtitute a ſeries oppolite 
to that of faint impreſſions waxing gradually more 
lively, till they produce a ſpecific habit. But the mind, 
when accuſtomed to beauty, contracts a reliſh for it in 
general, though often repelled from particular objects 
by the pain of fatiety : and thus a generic habit is 
formed, of which inconſtancy ia love is the neceſſary 
conſequence ; for a generic habit, comprehending e- 
very beauriful object, is an invincible obſtruction to a 
ſpecific habit, which is confined to one. | 
But a matter which is of great importance to the 
youth of both ſexes, deſerves more than a curſory 
view. Though the pleaſant emotion of beauty differs 
widely from the corporeal appetite, yet when both 
are directed to the fame object, they produce a very 
*SeeEmos ſtrong complex paſhon * : enjoyment in that caſe muſt 
rroxs and be exquiſite ; and therefore more apt to produce ſa- 
Paſions, tiety than in any other caſe whatever. This is a ne- 
aber ver-failing effect, where conſummate beauty in the 
one party, meets with a warm imagination and great 
ſenſibility in the other. What we are here explain- 
ing, is true without exaggeration ; and they muſt be 
inſraſible upon whom it makes no impreſhon : it de- 
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for it blunts the edge of every ſort of pain and diſtreſs, 
faint or acute. 


we begin to reliſh it; and our reliſh improves by ule, 


take ſuu 


332 
ſerves well to be pondered by the young and the amo. cuſ 
rous, who, in forming the matrimonial ſociety, are too has Coftom a 
often blindly impelled by the animal pleaſure merely. habit. 
enflamed by beauty, It may indeed happen after the 

pleaſure is gone, and ,go it muſt with a ſwift pace 
that a new connection is formed upon more dignified 
and more laſting principles: but this is a dangerous 
experiment; for even ſuppoſing good ſenſe, good 
temper, and internal merit of every ſort, yet a new 
connection upon ſuch qualifications is rar, ly formed: 
it commonly, or rather always happens, that ſuch qua- 
lifications, the only ſolid foundation of an indiff.luble 
connection, are rendered altogether inviſible by ſati- 
ety of enjoyment creating diſguſt. 

One effect of cuſtom, different from any that have 
been explained, muſt not be omitted, becauſe it makes 
a great figure in human nature: though cuſtom aug. 
ments moderate pleaſures, and leſſens thoſe that are 
intenſe, it has a different effect with reſpect to pain; 


Uninterrupted milery, therefore, is 
attended with one good effect: if its torments be in- 
ceſſant, cuſtom hardens us to bear them. 

The changes made in forming habits, are curious, 
Moderate pleaſures are augmemed gradually by reite- 
ration, till they become habitual ; and then are at 
their height : but they are not long ſtationary ; for 
from that point they gradually decay, till they vaniſh 
altogther. The pain occaſioned by want of gratifica. 
tion, runs a different courſe : it increaſes uniformly ; 
and at laſt becomes extreme, when the pleaſure of 
gratification is reduced to nothing. 


It fo falls out, 

That what we have we prize not to the worth, 
While we enjoy it ; but being lack'd and loſt, 
Why then we rack the value; then we find 
The virtue that poſſeſſion would not ſhew us 

W hillt it was ours. 755 


Much ado about nothing, act 4. ſc. 2. 


The effect of cuſtom with relation to a ſpecific habit, 
is diſplayed through all its varieties in the ule of to- 
bacco. The taſte of that plant is at firſt extremely 
unpleaſant : our diſguſt leſſens gradually, till it vaniſh 
altogether ; at which period the taſte is neither agree- 
able nor diſagreeable : continuing the uſe of the plant, 


till it arrive at perfection: from that period it gradu- 
ally decays, while the habit is in a ſtate of increment, 
and conſequently the pain of want. The reſult is, that 
when the habit has acquired its greateſt vigour, the 
reliſh is gone; and accordingly we often (muke and 
Fa habitually, without ſo much as being con- 
ſcious of the operation. We muſt except gratification 
after the pain of want; the pleaſure of which gratif- 
cation is the greateſt when the habit is the moſt vi- 
gorous : it is of the ſame kind with the pleaſure one 
feels upon being delivered from the rack, the cauſe of 
which is explained elſewhere *. This pleaſure how: * 
ever is but occaſionally the effect of habit; and how. * 
ever exquiſite, is avoided as much as poſſible becauſe en 
of the pain that precedes it. 
With regard to the pain of want, we can diſcover 
no difference between a generic and a ſpecific _ ; 


habit. 


e 


tire pleaſure. We have had occaſion to obſerve, that 
the pleaſure of a ſpecific habit decays gradually till it 
turn imperceptible : the pleaſure of a generic habit on 
the contrary, being ſupported by variety of gratifica- 
tion, ſuffers little or no decay after it comes to its 
height. However it may be with other 4. ha- 
bits, the obſervation certainly holds with reſpect to the 
pleaſures of virtue and of knowledge: the pleaſure of 
doing good has an unbounded ſcope, and may be fo 
variouſly gratified that it can never decay; ſcience is 
equally unbounded ; our appetite for knowledge ha- 
ving an ample range of gratification, where dilcove- 
ries are recommended by novelty, by variety, by uti- 
lity, or by all of them. 

[n this intricate enquiry, we have endeavoured, but 
without ſucceſs, to diſcover by what particular means 
it is that cuſtom hath influence upon us : and now no- 
thing ſeems left, but to hold our nature to be ſo fra- 
med as to be ſuſceptible of ſuch influence. And ſup- 
poling it purpoſcly ſo framed, it will not be difficult to 
find out ſeveral important final cauſes. That the power 
of cuſtom is a happy contrivance for our good, cannot 
have eſcaped any one who reflects, that buſineſs is our 
province, and pleaſure our relaxation only. Now ſa- 
tity is neceſſary to check exquiſite pleaſures, Which 
otherwiſe would engroſs the mind and unqualify us 
for buſineſs. On the other hand, as buſineſs is ſome- 
times painful, and is never pleaſant beyond modera- 
tion, the habitual increaſe of moderate pleaſure, and 
the converſion of pain into pleaſure, are admirably 
contrived for diſappointing the malice of Fortune, and 
for reconciling us to whatever courſe of life may be 
our lot: | | 


How uſe doth breed a habit in a man! 

This ſhadowy deſęrt, unfrequented woods, 

I better brook than flouriſhing peopled rowns. 
Here I can fit alone, unſeen of any, 

And to the nightingale's complaining notes 
Tune my diſtreſſes, and record my woes. 


Two Gentlemen of Verona, aft 5. ſc. 4. 


As the foregoing diſtinction between intenſe and 
moderate, hold in. pleaſure only, every degree of 
pain being loftened by time, cuſtom is a catholicon for 
pain and diſtreſs of every ſort ; and of that regulation 
the final cauſe requires no illuſtration. 

Another final cauſe of cuſtom will be highly reliſhed 
by every perſon of humanity, and yet has in a great 
meaſure been overlooked ; which is, that cuſtom hath 
a greater influence than any other known cauſe, to 
put the rich and the poor upon a level: weak plea- 
lures, the ſhare of the latter, become fortunately 
ſtronger by cuſtom ; while voluptuous pleaſures, the 
thare of rhe former, are continually loſing ground by 
ſatiety. Men of fortune, who poſſeſs palaces, ſump- 
tuous gardens, rich fields, enjoy them leſs than paſſen- 
gers do. The goods of Fortune are not unequally 


diſtributed: the opulent poſſeſs what others enjoy. 


And indeed, if it be the effect of habit, to produce 
the pain of want in a high degree while there is little 
pleaſure in enjoyment, a voluptuous life is of all the 
leaſt to be envied. Thoſe who are habituated to high 
feeding, eaſy vehicles, rich furniture, a crowd of va- 
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lets, much deference and flattery, enjoy but a ſmall Cuſtom and 


ſhare of happineſs, while they are expoſed to manifold 
diſtreſſes. To ſuch a man, enſlaved by eaſe 
luxury, even the petty inconveniences in ee of 
a rough road, bad weather, or homely fare, are ſeri- 
ous evils: he loſes his tone of mind, turns peeviſh, and 
would wreak his reſentment even upon the common 
accidents of life. Better far to uſe the goods of For- 
tune with moderation : a man who by temperance 
and activity hath acquired a hardy dh Horm 4 is, on 
the one hand, guarded againſt external accidents 
and, on the other, is provided with great variety of 
enjoyment ever at command, 

We ſhall cloſe this branch of the ſubje& with an 
article more delicate than abſtruſe, viz. what authority 
cuſtom ought to have over our taſte in the fine arts. 
One particular is certain, that we cheerfully abandon 
to the authority of cuſtom things that nature hath left 
indifferent. It is cuſtom, not nature, that hath eſta- 
bliſhed a difference between the right hand and the 
left, ſo as to make it aukward and diſagreeable to uſe 
the left where the right is commonly aſe. The va- 
rious colours, though they affect ns differently, are all 


of them agreeable in their purity : but cuſtom has re- 


gulated that matter in another manner ; a black ſkin 
upon a human being, is to us diſagreeable ; and a 
white ſkin probably not leſs ſo to a negro. Thus 
things, originally indifferent, become agreeable or diſ- 
agreeable by the force of cuſtom. Nor will this be 
ſurpriſing after the diſcovery made above, that the 
original agreeableneſs or difagreeableneſs of an object, 
is, by the influence of cuſtom, often converted into the 


oppoſite quality. 


Proceeding to matters of taſte, where there is na- 
turally a preterence of one thing before another ; it 
is certain, in the firſt place, that our faint and more 
delicate feelings are readily ſuſceptible of a bias from 


' cuſtom ; and therefore that it is no proof of a defec- 
tive taſte, to find theſe in ſome meaſure influenced 


by cuſtom : dreſs and the modes of external bchavi- 
our, are regulated by cuſtom in every country : the 


deep red or vermilion with which the ladies in France 


cover their cheeks, appears to them beautiful in ſpite 
of nature; and ſtrangers cannot altogether be juſti- 
tied in condemning that practice, conſidering the law - 
ful authority of cuſtom, or of the faſbion as it is cal- 
led : it is told of the people who inhabit the ſkirts of 
the Alps facing the north, that the ſwelling they uni- 
verſally have in the neck is ro them agreeable. So far 
has cuſtum power to change the nature of things, and 
to make an object originally diſagreeable, take on an 
oppoſite appearance. 

But as to every particular that can be denominated 
proper or improper, right or wrong,«cuſtom has little 
authority, and ought to have none. The principle of 
duty takes naturally place of every other; and it ar- 
gues a ſhameful weakneſs or 3 of mind, to 
find it in any caſe ſo far ſubdued as to ſubmit to cuſ- 
tom. 

II. Efedts of Cuſtom and Habit in the animal Jecono- 
My. Theſe may be reduced to five heads. 1. On 
the ſimple ſolids. 2. On the organs of ſenſe. 3. On 
the moving power. 4. On the whole nervous power. 
5. On the ſyſtem of blood veſſels. 


t. Effects 
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| Cuſtom and I, EHecls on the ſimple ſolids. Cuſtom determines the (trong emetic. This may be farther illuſtrated b 0 
habit. the degree of flexibility of which they are capable. the effect of fear, which is commonly obſerved to 4 et Cuſtom a1 
| | By frequently repeated flexion, the ſeveral particles of diminiſhed on repetition ; which can only be attributed — habit, 
. Culler's lec- which theſe ſolids conſiſt are rendered more ſupple to cuſtom: while, on the other hand, there are in. e 
„ * on the and moveable on each other. A piece of catgut, e. g. ſtances of perſons, Who, having once got a great 
| wut, Med. hen on the ſtretch, and having a weight appended fright, have for ever after continued flaves to fears 
| to its middle, will be bended thereby perhaps half an excited by impreſſions of the like kind, however fi ht; 
. inch; afterwards, by frequent repetitions of the ſame which mult be imputed entirely to excels of the ; 
weight, or by increaſing the weight, the flexibility impreſſion, as has been already obſerved. To this 
will be rendered double. The degree of flexibility has bead allo belongs the aſſociation of ideas, which is the 
a great effect in determining the degree of oſcillation, foundation of memory and all our intellectual facul- 
provided that elaſticity is not affected ; if it $9 beyond ties, and is entirely the effect of cuſtom ; with regard 
this, it produces flaccidity, Again, cuſtom determines to the body alſo, theſe affociations often take __ 
the degree of tenſion ; for the ſame elaſtic chord that And ſometimes, in producing effects on the body, 
now olcillates in a certain degree of tenſion, will, aſſociations ſeemingly oppoſite are formed, which, 
by frequent repetition of theſe oſcillations, be ſo far through cuſtom, become abſolutely neceſſary ; e. g. 
relaxed, that the extenſion muſt be renewed in order a perſon long accuſtomed to fleep in the neighbour. 
to produce the ſame tenſion, and conſequently the hood of a great noiſe, is ſo far from being incommod- 
ſame vibrations, as at firſt. This appears in many in- ed on that account, that afterwards ſuch noiſe becomes 
ſtances in the animal economy, as when different neceſſary to produce ſleep. It will be of uſe to at- 
muſcles concur to give a fixed point, or tenſion to each tend to this in medical practice ; for we ought to al- 
other : and thus a weakly child totters as it walks; but low for, however oppoſite it may ſeem at the time, 
by giving it a weight to carry, and by thus increaſing whatever uſually attended the pur poſe we deſigned to 
the tenſion of the ſyſtem, it walks more ſteadily. lu effect. Thus, in the inſtance of ſleep, we muſt not 
like manner the fulneſs of the ſyſtem gives ſtrength, exclude noiſe when we want to procure reſt, or any 
by diſtending the veſſels every where, and ſo giving cauſes which may ſeem oppoſite to ſuch an effect, 
tenſion : hence a man, by good nouriſhment, from provided cuſtom has rendered them neceſſary, 
being weak, acquires a great increaſe of ſtrength in a 3. Efetts on the Moving Fibres, A certain degree 
few days; and, on the other hand, evacuations weak-, of tention is neceſſary to motion, which is to be deter- 
en by taking off the tenſion, mined by cuſtom ; e. 15 a fencer, accuſtomed to one 
2. Effects on the Organs of Senſe. Repetition gives foil, cannot have the ſame ſteadineſs or activity with 
ga greater degree of ſenſibility, in ſo far only as it ren- one heavier or lighter. It is neceſſary alſo that every 
ders perception more accurate. Repetition alone gives motion ſhould be performed in the ſame ſituation, or 
laſting impreſſions, and thus lays the foundation of me- poſture of the body, as the perſon has been accuſtom- | 
5 mory ; for ſingle impreſſions are but retained for a ed to employ in that motion. Thus, in any chirur- 
| : ſhort time, and are ſoon forgot. Thus a perſon, who gical operation, a certain poſture is recommended ; 
| at preſent has little knowledge of cloths, will, by fre- but if the operator has been accuſtomed to another, 
quently handling them, acquire a {kill of diſcerning ſuch a one, however aukward, becomes neceſlary ! 
| them, which to others ſeems almoſt impoſſible. Many afterwards to his right performance of that opera- 
| are apt to miſtake this for a nicer ſenſibility, but they tion, 
are much miſtaken ; for it is an univerſal law, that the Cuſtom alſo determines the degree of oſcillation, of 
repetition of impreſſion renders us leſs acute. This is which the moving fibres are capable. A perſon accu- : 
well illuſtrated by the operation of medicines ; for all ſtomed to ſtrong muſcular exertions is quite incapable . 
medicines which act on the organs of ſenſe muſt, after of the more delicate. Thus writing is performed by Þ 
ſome time, be increaſed in their doſe, to produce the ſmall muſcular contractions ; but if a perſon has been b 
ſame effects as at firſt. This affords a rule in practice accuſtomed to ſtronger motions with theſe muſcles, he i 
with regard to theſe medicines ; it becoming neceſ- will write with much leſs ſteadineſs. 0 


ſary, after a certain time, to change one medicine This ſubject of tenſion, formerly attributed to the 
even for a weaker of the ſame nature. Thus medi- "ſimple fibres, is probably more ſtrictly applicable to the 
cines, which even have no great apparent force, are moving : for, beſides a tenſion from flexion, there 1s 
found, by long uſe, to deſtroy the ſenſibility of the alſo a tenſion from irritation and ſympathy ; e. g. the 
, ſyſtem to other impreſſions. But to this general rule, tenſion of the ſtomach from food, gives tenſion to the 
that, by repetition, the force of impreſſions is more whole body. Wine and ſpiritous liquors give tenſion; 
and more diminiſhed, there are ſome exceptions. e. g. a perſon that is ſo affected with tremor as ſcarce- 
Thus perſons, by a ſtrong emetic, have had their ſto- ly to hold a glaſs of any of theſe liquors to his head, 
machs rendered ſo irritable, that 1-20tÞ of the firſt has no ſooner ſwallowed it, than his whole body be- 
doſe was ſufficient to produce the ſame effect. This, comes ſteady ; and after the ſyſtem has been accu- 
however, oftner takes place when the vomit is repea- ſtomed to ſuch ſtimuli, if they are not applied at the 
ted every day ; for if the ſame vomit be given at pret- uſual time, the whole body becomes flaccid, and, 
ty conſiderable intervals, the general rule is obſerved conſequence, unſteady in its motions. 
to hold good. Thus two contrary effects of habit are Again, cuſtom gives facility of motion, This ſeems 
to be noted; and it is proper to obſerve, that the to proceed from the diſtenſion which the nervous 
greater irritability is more readily produced when the power gives to the moving fibres themſelves. But in 


firſt impreſſion is great, as in the caſe firſt given of whatever manner it is occaſioned, the effect is ah} 
ow, 
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cuſtom and ou for any new or unuſual motion is performed with 
ui 


great difficulty. : 

It is ſuppoled that ſenſation depends on a commu- 
nication with the ſenſorium commune, by means of or- 
gans ſufficiently diſtended with nervous influence, We 
have found, that ſenſibility is diminiſhed by repetition, 
And we have now to obſerve, that in ſome caſes it 
may be increaſed by repetition, owing to the nervous 

wer itſelf flowing more ealily into the part on ac- 
count of cuſtom. Attention to a particular object may 
alſo determine a greater influx into any particular part, 
and thus the ſenſibility and irritability of that particu- 

lar part may be encreaſed, 

But with regard to facility of motion, the nervous 
power, no doubt, flows moſt eaſily into thoſe parts to 
which it has been accuſtomed : yet facility of motion 
does not entirely depend on this, but in part alſy on 
the concurrence of the action of a great many muſ- 
cles; c. g. Winſlow has obſerved, that, in performing 
any motion, a number of muſcles concur to give a fixed 
point to thoſe intended chiefly to act, as well as to others 
that are to vary and modify their action. This, how- 
ever, is aſſiſted by repetition, and the freer influx ; 
as by experience we know the proper attitude for 
giving a fixed point in order to perform any action 
with facility and ſteadineſs. | 

Cuſtom gives a ſpontaneons motion alſo, which ſeems 
to recur at ſtated periods, even when the exciting 
cauſes are removed, Thus, if the ſtomach has been 
accuſtomed to vomit from a particular medicine, it will 
require a much ſmaller doſe than at firſt, nay, even 
the very ſight or remembrance of it will be ſufficient 
to produce the effect; and there are not wanting in- 
ſtances of habitual vomiting, from the injudicious ad- 
miniſtration of emetics. I is on this account that all 
ſpaſmodic affections fo eaſily become habitual, and are 
ſo difficult of cure; as we muſt not only avoid all the 
exciting cauſes, even in the ſmalleſt degree, but alſo 
their aſſociations, 

Cyſtom allo gives ſtrength of motion: ſtrength de- 
pends on ſtrong oſcillations, a free and copious influx 
of the nervous power, and on denſe ſolids. But in 
what manner all theſe circumſtances have been brought 
about by repetition, has been already explained. The 
effect of cuſtom, in producing ſtrength, may be thus 
illuſtrated : a man that begins with lifting a calf, by 
continuing the fame practice every day, will be able 
to lift it when grown to the full ſize of a bull. 

All this is of conſiderable importance in the practice 
of phyſic, though but too little regarded ; for the reco- 
very of weak people, in great meaſure, depends on 
the uſe of exerciſe, ſuited to their ſtrength, or rather 
within it, frequently repeated and gradually increaſed. 
Farther, it is neceſſary to obſerve, that cuſtom regu- 
lates the particular celerity with which each motion is 
to be performed : for a perſon accuſtomed, for a con- 
derable time, to one degree of celerity, becomes in- 
capable of a greater; e. g. a man accuſtomed to flow 


walking will be out of breath before he can run 20 


paces, The train, or order, in which our motions are 
to be performed, is alſo eſtabliſhed by cuſtom ; for if 
a man hath repeated motions, for a certain time, in any 
particular order, he cannot afterwards perform them 
n any other, Cuſtom alſo very frequently aſſociates 
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motions and ſenſations : thus, if a perſon has been in C 
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ule of aſſociating certain ideas with the ordinary ſti- 
mulus which in health excites urine, without theſe 
ideas the uſual inclination will ſcarce excite that excre- 
tion; and, when theſe occur, will require it even in 
the abſence of the primary exciting cauſe : e. g. it 
is very ordinary for a perſon to make urine when go- 
ing to bed; and if he has been, for any length of time, 
accuſtomed to do fo, he will ever afterwards make 
urine at that time, though otherwiſe he would often 
have no ſuch inclination : by this means ſome ſecre- 
tions become, in a manner, ſubject ro the will, The 
ſame may be ſaid of going to tool : and this affords 
us a good rule in the caſe of coſtiveneſs ; for by en- 


deavouring to fix a ſtated time for this evacuation, it ' 


will afterwards, at ſuch time, more readily return. It 
is farther remarkable, that motions are inſeparably aſ- 
ſociated with other motions : this, perhaps, very often 
proceecs from the neceſſary degree of tenſion ; but it 
alſo often depends merely on cuſtom, an inſtance of 
which we have in the uniform motions of our eyes. 
g. Effelts on the whole Nervous Power, We have 
found, that, by cuſtom, the nervous influence may be 
determined more eaſily into one part than another, 
and therefore, as all the parts of, the ſyſtem are ſtrong- 
ly connected, the ſenſibility, irritability, and ſtrength 
of any particular part, may be thus increaſed. Cu- 
ſtom 21% has the power of altering the natural tem- 
perament, and of indacing a new one. It is allo in 
the power of cuſtom to render motions periodical, and 
periodically ſpontaneous, An inſtance of this we have 
in ſleep, which is commonly ſaid to be owing to the 
nervous power being exhauſted, the neceſſary conſe- 
quence of which is fleep, e. g. a reſt of the voluntary 
motions to favour the recruit of that power : but if 
this were the caſe, the return of ſleep ſhould be at dif- 
ferent times, according as the cauſes which diminiſh 
the nervous influence operate more or leſs powerful- 
ly ; whereas the caſe is quite otherwiſe, theſe returns 
of ſleep being quite regular, This is no leſs remark- 
able in the appetites, that return at particular periods, 
independent of every cauſe but cuſtom, Hunger, e. g. 
is an extremely uneaſy ſenſation ; but goes off of it- 
ſelf, if the perſon did not take food at the uſual time. 
The excretions are farther proofs of this, e. g. going 
to ſtool, which, if it depended on any particular irri- 
tation, ſhould be at longer or ſhorter intervals accord- 
ing to the nature of the aliment. There are many 
other inſtances of this diſpoſition of the nervons influ- 
ence to periodical motions, as the ſtory of the idiot of 
Stafford, recorded by Dr Plot, (Spectator, n“ 447.) 
who, being accuſtomed to tell the hours of the church- 
clock, as it ſtruck, told them as exactly when it did not 
ſtrike by its being out of order. Montaigne tells us 
of ſome oxen that were employed in a machine for 
drawing water, who, after making 300 turns, which 
was the uſual number, could be ſtimulated by no whip 
or goad to proceed farther. Infants, alſo, cry for and 
expect the breaſt at thoſe times in which the nurſe 
has been accuſtomed to give it. 
Hence it would appear, that the human œconom 
is ſubject to periodical revolutions, and that theſe hap- 
pen not oftener may be imputed ro vari-ty ; and this 
ſeems to be the realon why they happen oftener in the 
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Cuſtom and body than mind, becauſe that is ſubject to greater va- 


habit 


Cuſtoms. 


riety. We ſee frequent inſtances of this in diſeaſes, 
and in their criſes ; intermitting fevers, epilepſies, 
aſthmas, &c. are examples of periodical affections : 
and that critical days are not 4 ſtrongly marked in 
this country as in Greece, and ſome others, may be 
imputed to the variety and inſtability of our climate ; 
but perhaps ſtill more to the leſs ſenſibility and irrita- 
bility of our ſyſtem; for the exhibition of medicine 
bas little effect in diſturbing the criſes, though it be 
commonly aſſigned as a 8 | | 

We are likewiſe ſubject to many habirs independent 
of ourſelves, as from the revolutions of the celeſtial 
bodies, particularly the ſun, which determines the bo- 
dy, perhaps, to other daily revolutions beſides ſleeping 
and waking. There are alſo certain habits depending 
on the ſeaſons, Our connections, likewiſe, with re- 
ſpect to mankind, are means of inducing habits. Thus 
regularity from aſſociating in buſineſs, induces regular 
habits both of mind and body. 

There are many diſeaſes, which, though they aroſe 
at firſt from particular cauſes, at laſt continue merely 
through cuſtom or habit. Theſe are chiefly of the 
nervous ſyſtem. We ſhould, therefore, ſtudy to coun- 
teract ſuch habits; and accordingly Hippocrates, among 
other things for the cure of epilepſy, orders an entire 
change of the manner of life. We likewiſe imitate 
this in the chincough ; which often reſiſts all remedies 
till the air, diet, and ordinary train of life, are chan-' 

ed, 

5 5. Efefs on the Blood-veſſcls. From what has been 
ſaid on the nervous power, the dittribution of the fluids 
muſt neceſſarily be variouſly affected by cuſtom, and 
with that the diſtribution of the different excretions ; 
for though we make an eſtimate of the proportion of 
the excretion to one another, according to the climate 
and ſeaſons, they muſt certainly be very much varied 
by cuſtom. 

On this head we may obſerve, that blood-letting 
has a manifeſt tendency to increaſe rhe quantity of the 
blood; and if this evacuation be repeated at ſtated 
times, ſuch ſymptoms of repletion, and ſuch motions 
are excited at theſe times, as render the operation 
neceſſary. The ſame has been obſerved in ſome 
ſpontaneous hæmorrhages. Theſe, indeed, at firſt, 
may have ſome exciting cauſes, but afterwards they 
ſeem to depend chiefly on cuſtom. The beſt proof 
of this is with regard to the menſtrual eyacuation. 
There is certainly ſomething originally in females, 
that determines that evacuation to the monthly pe- 
riods. Conſtant repetition of this, comes to fix it, 
independent of ſtrong cauſes, either favouring or pre- 
venting repletion ; e. g. blood-letting will not impede 


it, nor filling the body induce it: and, indeed, fo 


much is this evacuation connected with periodical mo- 
tions, that it is little in our power to produce any ef- 
fect by medicines but at thoſe particular times. Thus 
if we would relax the uterine ſyſtem, and bring back 
this evacuation when ſuppreſſed, our attempts would 
be vain and fruitleſs, unleſs given at that time when 
the menſes ſhould have naturally returned, 
CUSTOMS, in political economy, or the duties, 
toll, tribute, or tariff, payable to the king upon mer- 
chandize exported and imported, form a branch of the 
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perpetual taxes. See Tax. The conſiderations 
on which this revenue (or the more ancient part of - aſtors, 
it, which aroſe only from exports), was inveſted in 
the king, were ſaid to be two: I. Becauſe he gave Blick}. 
the ſubject leave to depart the kingdom, and to car Comment 
his goods along with him. 2. Becauſe the king was 
bound of common right to maintain and keep up the 
ports and havens, and to protect the merchant from 
pirates. Some have imagined they are called with 
us cuſtoms, becauſe they were the inheritance of the 
king by immemorial uſage and the common law, and 
not granted him by any ſtatute : but Sir Edward Coke 
hath.clearly ſhewn, that the king's firſt claim to them 
was by grant of parliament 3 Edw. I. though the re. 
cord thereof is not now extant. And indeed this is 
in expreſs words confeſſed by ſtatute 25 Edw. I. c. . 
wherein the king promiſes to take no cuſtoms from 
merchants, without the common aſſent of the realm, 
6 faving to us and our heirs, the cuſtoms on wool, 
« ſkins, and leather, formerly granted to us by the 
* commonalty aforeſaid.” Theſe were formerly cal. 
led hereditary cuſtoms of the crown; and were due 
on the exportation only of the ſaid three commodities, 
and of none other: which were ſtyled the ſaple com- 
modities of the kingdom, becauſe they were obliged 
to be brought to thoſe ports where the king's ſtaple 
was eſtabliſhed, in order to be there firſt rated, and 
then exported. They were denominated in the bar- 
barons Latin of our ancient records, cuſtuma, (an ap- 
pellation which ſeems to be derived from the French 
word conſlum, or cotitum, which ſignifies toll or tri- 
bute, and owes its own etymology to the word 
couſt, which ſignifies price, charge, or, as we have 
adopted it in Engliſh, coſt) ; not conſuetudines, which 
is the language of our law whenever it means merely 
uſages. The duties on wool, ſheep-ſkins or woolfells, 
and leather, exported, were called cſtuma antiqua 
ſive magna + and were payable by every merchant, 
as well native as ſtranger; with this difference, that 
merchant-ſtrangers paid an additional toll, viz. half 
as much again as was paid by natives. The cuſtuma 
parva et nova were an impoſt of 3d. in the pound, due 
from merchant-ſtrangers only, for all commodities as 
well imported as exported ; which was uſually called 
the alien's duty, and was firſt 2 in 31 Edw. I. 
But theſe ancient hereditary cuſtoms, eſpecially thoſe 
on wool and woolfells, came to be of little account, 
when the nation became ſenſible of the advantages of 
a home manufacture, and prohibited the exportation 
of wool by ſtatute 11 Edw. III. c. 1. 
Other cuſtoms payable upon exports and imports 
were diſtinguiſhed into ſubſidies, tonnage, poundage, 
and other impoſts. Subſidies were ſuch as were im- 
poſed by parliament upon any of the ſtaple commodi- 
ties before mentioned, over and above the cH, 
antiqua et magna : tonnage was a duty upon all wines 
imported, over and above the priſage and butlerage 
aforeſaid : poundage was a duty impoſed ad valorem, 
at the rate of 12d. in the pound, on all other mer- 
chandize whatſoever : and the other impoſts were 
ſuch as were occaſionally laid on by parliament, # 
circumſtances and times required. Theſe diſtinctions 
are now in a manner forgotten, except by the officers 
immediately concerned in this department; their pro 
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Comment. 


ii emptoribus accreſcebat.” 
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duce being in effect all blended together, under the 


— done denomination of the cuſtoms, 


By theſe we underſtand, at preſent, a duty or 
ſublidy paid by the merchant, at the quay, upon 
all imported as well as exported commodities, by 
authority of parliament ; unleſs where, for particu- 
lar national reaſons, certain rewards, bounties, or 
drawbacks, are allowed for particular exports or im- 
ports. The cuſtoms thus impoſed by parliament, are 


chiefly contained in two books of rates, ſet forth by 


parliamentary authority z one ſigned by Sir Harbottle 
Grimeſton, ſpeaker of the houſe of commons in Charles 
the ſecond's time ; and the other an additional one 
ſigned by Sir Spenſer Compton, ſpeaker in the reign 


of George the firſt; to which alſo ſubſequent ad- 


ditions have been made. Aliens pay a larger pro- 

rtion than natural ſubje&ts, which is what is now 
generally underſtood by the aliens duty ; to be ex- 
empted from which is one principal cauſe of the fre- 
quent applications to parliament for acts of naturaliza- 
tion. 

Theſe cuſtoms are then, we ſee, a tax immediate- 
ly paid by the merchant, although ultimately by the 
conſumer. And yet theſe are the duties felt leaſt by 
the people; and, if prudently managed, the people 
hardly conſider that wa pay them at all. For the 
merchant is eaſy, being ſenſible he does not pay them 
for himſelf; and the conſumer, who really pays 
them, confounds them with the price of the commo- 
dity : in the ſame manner as Tacitus obſerves, that 
the emperor Nero gained the reputation of aboliſhing 
the tax of the ſale of ſlaves, though he only transfer- 
red it from the buyer to the ſeller; ſo that it was, as 
he expreſles it, © remiſſum magis ſpecie, quam vi: 
« quia, cum venditor pendere juberetur, in partem pre- 
But this inconvenience 
attends it on the other hand, that theſe impoſts, if too 
heavy, are a check and cramp upon trade; and eſpeci- 
ally when the value of the commodity bears little or no 
proportion to the quantity of the duty impoſed. This 
in conſequence gives riſe alſo to ſmuggling, which 
then becomes a very lucrative, employment: and 
its natural and moſt reaſonable puniſhment, viz. con- 
hſcation of the commodity, is in ſuch caſes quite inet- 
tectual; the intrinſic value of the goods, which is all 
that the ſmuggler has paid, and therefore all that he 
can loſe, being very inconſiderable when compared 
with his proſpect of advantage in evading the duty. 
Recourſe muſt therefore be had to extraordinary pu- 
niſnments to prevent it; perhaps even to capital ones: 
which deſtroys all proportion of puniſhment, and puts 
murderers upon an equal footing with ſuch as are 


really guilty of no natural, but merely a poſitive of- 


tence. 


There is alſo another ill conſequence attending high 
mpoſts on merchandize, not frequently conſidered, 
but indiſputably certain ; that the earlier any tax is 
laid on a commodity, the heavier it falls upon the 
conſumer in the end: for every trader, through whoſe 
hands it paſſes, muſt have a profit, not only upon rhe 
raw material and his own labour and time in prepar- 
ing it, but alſo upon the very tax itſelf, which he ad- 
Vances to the government; otherwiſe he loſes the 


ſe and intereſt of the money which he fo advances. 
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To inſtance in the article of foreign paper. The Cuſlom 


merchant pays a duty upon -importation, which he 
does not receive again till he ſells the commodity, 
perhaps at the end of three months. He is therefore 
equally entitled to a profit upon that duty which he 
pays at the cuſtom-houſe, as to a profit upon the ori- 
ginal price which he pays to the manufacturer abroad ; 


and conſiders it accordingly in the price he demands of 


the ſtationer. When the ſtationer ſells it again, he re- 
quires a profit of the printer or bookſeller upon the 
whole ſum advanced by him to the merchants: and 
the bookſeller does not forget to charge the full pro- 
portion to the ſtudent or ultimate conſumer; who 
therefore does not only pay the original duty, but the 
profits of theſe three intermediate traders, who have 
ſucceſſively advanced it for him. This might be car- 
ried much farther in any mechanical, or more com- 
plicated, branch of trade. 
CusToM-Howſe, an office eſtabliſhed by the king's 
authority in the maritime cities, or port-towns, for 


the receipt and management of the cuſtoms and duties 


of importation and exportation, impoſed on merchan- 
diſes, and regulated by books of rates. a 
CUSTOS BREvivum, the principal clerk belonging 


to the court of common pleas, whoſe buſineſs it is to 
receive and keep all the writs made returnable in that 


court, filing every return by itſelf; and, at the end 
of each term, to receive of the prothonotaries all the 
records of the niſi prius, called the poſteas. 

Cusros Rutulorum, an officer who has the cuſtody 
of the rolls and records of the ſeſſions of peace, and al- 
ſo of the commiſſion of the peace itſelf. : 

He uſually is ſome perſon of quality, and always a 


Juſtice of the peace, of the quorum, in the county 


where he is appointed, 
Cos ros Spiritualium, he that exerciſes the ſpiritual 


juriſdiction of a dioceſe, during the vacancy of any 


ſee, which, by the canon-law, belongs to the dean 
and chapter; but at preſent, in England, to the arch- 
biſhop of the province, by preſcription. | 
CusTos Temporalium, was the perſon to whom a 
vacant ſee or abbey was given by the king, as ſupreme 
lord. His office was, as ſteward of the goods and 
profits, to give an account to the eſcheator, who'did 
tHe like to the exchequer, | 
CUT-A4-FEATHER, in the ſea-language. If a ſhip 
has too broad a bow, it is common to ſay, ſhe will not 


0 
Cutter 


— 2 
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cut a feather ; that is, ſhe will not paſs through the 


water ſo ſwift, as to make it foam or froth, 
CuT-Water, the ſharp part of the head of a ſhip be- 
low the beak. It is fo called becauſe it cuts or divides 
the water before it comes to the bow, that it may not 
come too ſuddenly to the breadth of the ſhip, which 


Would retard her. 


CUTANEOUS, in general, an appellation given 
to whatever belongs to the cutis, or ſkin, ” 

CUTICLE, the ſcarf-ſkin. See AnaTowy, né 73. 

CUTICULAR, the ſame with Cutaneous. 

CUTIS, the ſkin. See AN Aroux, ne 75. 

CUTTER, a ſmall veſſel, commonly navigated in 
the channel of England. It is furniſhed with one 
maſt, and rigged as a loop. Many of theſe veſſels 


are uſed in an illicit trade, and others are employed 
by government to take them; the latter of which are 
. either 
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either under the direction of the admiralty or cuſtom- 
houſe. See a repreſentation of a cutter of this ſort in 
the plate referred to trom the article VESSEL. 

CUTTER, is alſo a {mall boat uſed by ſhips of war. 

CUTTER «f the T allies, an officer of the exchequer, 
whole bulineſs is to provide wood for the rallies, to 
cut or notch the ſum paid upon them; and then to 
caſt them into court, to be written upon. See "TALLY. 

CUTTING in woo, a particular kind of fculp- 
ture, or engraving; denominated from the matter 
wherein it is employed. See ENGRAVING. 

It is uſed for various purpoſes; as, for initial or fi- 

red letters, head and tail-pieces of books; and even 
2 ſchemes and other figures, to ſave the expences of 
engraving on copper: and for prints, and ſtamps for 
paper, callicoes, linens, c. See PRINTING. 

The invention of cutting in wood, as well as that in 
copper, is aſcribed to a goldſmith of Florence ; but it 
is to Albert Durer, and Lucas, they are both indebted 
for their perfection. 

One Hugo de Carpi invented a manner of cutting 
in wood, by means whereof, the prints appeared as 
if painted in clair-obſcure : In order to this, he made 
three kinds of ſtamps for the ſame deſign ; which were 
drawn, after one another, through the preſs for the 
ſame print: they were ſo conducted, as that one ſerv- 
ed for the grand lights, a ſecond for the demi-teints, 
and a third for the outlines, and the deep ſhadows. 

The art of cutting in wood, was certainly carried, 
to a very great pitch about 150 years ago; and might 
even vie, for beauty and juſtneſs, with that of engra- 


ving in copper: at preſent it is in a low condition, as 


having been long neglected, and the application of ar- 
tilts wholly employed on copper, as the more ealy 
and promiſing province ; not but that wooden cuts 
have the advantage of thoſe in copper on many ac- 
counts; chiefly for figures and deviſes in books; as 
being printed at the ſame time, and in the ſame preſs 
as the letters: whereas, for the other, there is re- 
quired a particular impreſſion. 

The cutters in wood begin with preparing a plank 
or block, of the ſize and thickneſs required, and very 
even and ſmooth on the fide to be cut: for this, they 
uſually take pear-tree, or box; though the latter is 
the beſt, as being the cloſeſt, and leaſt liable to be 
worm-caten. 

On this block they draw their deſign with a pen, 
or pencil, juſt as they would have it printed. Thoſe 
who cannot draw their own defipn, as many there are 
cannot, make uſe of a deſign furniſhed them by ano- 
ther; faſtening it upon the block with paſte made of 
flower and water, with a little vinegar ; the ſtrokes 
or lines turned towards the wood, 

When the paper is dry, they waſh it gently over 
with a ſponge dipped in water; which done, they 
take off the paper by little and little, ftill rubbing it a 
little firſt, with the tip of the finger; till at length 
there be nothing left on the block, but the ftrokes of 
ink that form the defign, which mark out ſo much of 
the block as is to be ſpared, or left ſtanding. 

The reſt they cut off, and take away very curiouſ- 
ly with the points of very ſharp knives, or little chiſ- 
Ku, or gravers, according to the bigneſs or delicacy 
of the work; for they need no other inſtruments. 
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CUTTLE-r15H. See SIA. The bone of the &c 
cuttle-fiſh is hard on one ſide, but foft and yielding on * Cycle 
the other ; ſo as readily to receive pretty neat impreſ. can 1 
ſions from medals, &c. and afterwards to ſerve as z — — 
mould for caſting metals, which thus take the 
of the original: the bone is likewiſe frequently em- 
ployed for cleaning or poliſhing filver. This fiſh con- 
tains in a certain diſtinct veſſel a fluid as black as ink: 
which it is faid to ſhed when purſued, and thus to 
conceal itſelf by diſcolouring the water. The parti. 
cular qualities of this liquor are not yet determined, 
Dr Leigh ſays, be ſaw a letter which bad been writ- 
ten with it ten years before, and which {till continued, 
Some report that the ancients made their ink from it, 
and others, that it is the baſis of China, or Indian-ink : 
but both theſe accounts appear to have little foundati- 
on. Pliny, ſpeaking of the inks made ule of in his 
time, after obſerving that the cuttle-fiſh is in this re. 
ſpect of a wonderful nature, adds, expreſsly, that 
ink was not made from it. 

CYANUS, in botany. See CENTAUREA, 

CYATHUS, «vabes, from the verb xvur, to pour out; 
It was a common meaſure among the Greeks and Ro- 
mons, both of the liquid and dry kind. It was equal 
to an ounce, or rhe twelfth part of a pint, The cya- 
thus was made with an handle like our punch-ladle, 
The Roman topers were uſed to drink as many cyathi 
as there were muſes, i. e. nine; allo as many as 
there were letters in the patron's name. Thus, they 
had modes of drinking ſimilar to the modern health- 
drinking, or toaſting. Pliny ſay, that the cyathus of 
the Greeks weighed 10 drachms; and Galen ſays 
the ſame ; though elſewhere he ſays, that a cyathus 
contains 12 drachms of oil, 13 drachms and one ru 
of wine, water, or vinegar, and 18 drachms of honey. 
Galen ſays, that among the Veterinarii the cyathus 
contained two ounces. 

CYAXARES, king of the Medes, after his father 
Phraortes, an. mund. 3379, beſieging Niniveh, he was 
forced to return to defend his own country againſt the 
Scythians, who defeated him. However, he defeat- 
ed them afterward ; and then made himſelf maſter of 
Aſſyria; entered into Lidya, which had ſheltered the 
Scythians ; and died, after 30 years reign. 

CYBELE, in Pagan Mythology, the daughter of 
Ccalus and Terra, and the wife of her brother Saturn, 
was alſo called the mother of the gods, Ops, Rhea, Veſ- 
ta, Dyndimina, Berecyntha, the good goddeſs, &c. un- 
which different characters ſhe had different repreſen- 
tations, and different ſacrifices. 

CYBELICUM MARMOR, a name given by the an- 
cients to a ſpecies of marble dug in a mountain of that 

1 an extremely bright 
white, with broad veins of bluiſh black. 

CYCLAMEN, Sow8READ; a genus of the mono- 
gynia order, belonging to the pentandria claſs of 
plants. There are but two ſpecies; which, however 
produce many beautiful varieties. They are low her- 
baceous, flowery perennials of the tuberous rooted 
kind, with numerous, angular, heart-ſhaped, ſpotted, 
marbled leaves; with many fleſhy foot-ſtalks ſix inches 
high, carrying monopetalous, five-parted reflexed 
flowers of various colours. All the varieties are ex- 
tremely ornamental, and ſome of the flowers very 

fragrant 
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rant, They may be planted in any of the com- 
- we * borders, 4 en on be 1 from hard 
Cycloid- froſts by being covered with mats. They ſhould alſo 
have a light dry foil, otherwile their roots are apt to 
rot. The ſpecies are propagated by ſeeds, and the 
articular varieties by dividing their roots. 

The root of the cyclamen has, when treſh, an ex- 
tremely acrimonious, burning taſte, which it loſes al. 
moſt entirely on being dried, It is recommended as 
an errhine ; in cataplaſms for ſcorrhous and cancerous 
tumours ; as internally as a cathartic, detergent, and 
aperient. It operates very ſlowly, but with great vi- 
rulence, inflaming the fauces and inteſtines, 

CYCLE, in chronology; a certain period or ſeries 
of numbers, which regularly proceed from the firſt to 
the laſt, and then return again to the firſt, and ſo cir- 
eulate perpetually. See ASTONOMY, n2 303, — 308. 
CyCcLE of Indiction, a period of 15 years, in uſe a- 
mong the Romans. It has no connection with the cæ- 
leſtial motion, but was inſtituted, according to Baro- 
nius, by Conſtantine; who having reduced the time 
which the Romans were obliged to ſerve to 15 years, 
he was, conſequently, obliged every 15 years to im- 
poſe, or indiciri, according to the Latin expreſſion, 
an extraordinary tax for the payment of thoſe who 
vere diſcharged ; and hence aroſe this cycle, which, 
from the Latin word indicerc, was ſtyled indiction. 

Ibid. 2 - 

CYCLE of the Moon, called alſo the golden number, 
and the Metonic cycle from its inventor Metan the A- 
thenian, is a period of 19 years, which when they 
are completed, the new moons and full moons return 
on the ſame days of the month, fo that on whatever 
days the new and full moons fall this year, 19 years 
hence they will happen on the very ſame days of the 
month, though not at the ſame hour, as Meton and 
the fathers of the primitive church thought; and there- 
fore, at the time of the council of Nice, when the me- 
thod of finding the time for obſerving the feaſt of 
Eaſter was eſtabliſhed, the numbers of the lunar-cycle 
were inſerted in the calendar, which, upon the ac- 
count of their excellent uſe, were ſet in golden let- 
ters, and the year of the cycle called the golden num- 
ber of that year. 1bid. ns 304. 

CYCLE of the Sun, a revolution of 28 years, which 
being elapſed, the dominical or Sunday-letters return 
to their former place, and proceed in the ſame order 
as before, according to the Julian calendar. See A- 
STRONOMY, ne 303. . 
CYCLISUS, in furgery, an inſtrument in the form 
of a half moon, uſed in ſcraping the ſkull, in caſe of 
ſractures of that part. 

CYCLOID, a curve on which the doctrine of pen- 
dulums, and time-meaſuring inſtruments, in a great 
meaſure depend; Mr Huygens demonſtrated, that from 
whatever point or height a heavy body, oſcillating on 
a fixed centre, begins to deſcend, while it continues 
to move 1n a cycloid, the time of its falls or oſcillations 
will be equal to each other. It is kkewiſe demonſtra- 
ble, that it is the curve bf quickeſt deſcent, i. c. a 
body falling in it, from any given point above, to 
mother, not exaCtly under it, will come to this point 


in a leſs time than in any other curve paſſing through 
ioſe wo points, | . 


ann 
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CYCLOPADIA, or EncyciornDra, denotes the cyclopædii 
circle or compaſs of arts and ſciences. A cyclopædia, 
lay the authors of the French Encyclopedia, ought to 
explain as much as poſſible the order and connection 
of human knowledge. 

CYCLOPFS, in fabulous hiſtory, the ſons of Neptune 
and Amphitrite ; the principal of whom were Brontes, 
Steropes, and Pyracmon ; but their whole number a- 
mounted to above an hundred, Jupiter threw ,them 
into Tartarus as ſoon as they were born ; but th 
were delivered at the interceſſion of Tellus, and be- 
came the aſſiſtants of Vulcan. They were of prodigi- 
ous ſtature, and had each only one eye, which was 
placed in the middle of their forcheads. 

Some mythologiſts ſay, that the Cyclops ſignify the 
vapours raiſed in the air, which occaſion thunder and 
lightning ; on which account they are repreſented as 
forging the thunder-bolts of Jupiter, Others repre- 
ſent them as the firſt inhabitants of Sicily, who were 
2 of a gigantic form, and dwelt round mount 

tna. 

CYCLOPTERUS, the suck ER, in ichthyology, a 
genus —— to the order of amphibia nantes. The 
head is obtuſe, and furniſhed with ſaw-teeth ; there are 
four rays in the gills; and the belly-fins are connected 
together in an orbicular form. The ſpecies are, 

1. The lumpus, or lump-fiſh, grows to the length of 
19 inches, and weighs ſeven pounds: the ſhape of the 
body is like that of the bream, deep and very thick, 
and it ſwims edge-ways. The back is ſharp and ele- 
vared ; the belly flat, of a bright crimſon colour : a- 
long the body here run ſeveral rows of ſharp bony 
tubercles, and the whole ſkin is covered with ſmall 
ones. The pectoral fins are large and broad, almoft 
uniting at their baſe. Beneath theſe is the part by 
which it adheres to the rocks, Cc. It conſiſts of an 
oval aperture, ſurrounded with a fleſhy, muſcular, and 
obtuſe ſoft ſubſtance ; edged with many ſmall thread- 
ed appendages which concur as ſo many claſpers : the 
tail and vent-fins are purple. By means of this part it 
adheres with vaſt force to any thing it pleaſes.. As a 
proof of its tenacity, it hath been known, that in fling- 
ing a fh of this ſpecies juſt caught, into a pail of wa- 
ter, it fixed itſelf ſo firmly to the bottom, that on ta- 
king the fiſh by the tai!, rhe whole pail by that means 
was lifted, though it held {ome gallons, without once 
making the fiſh quit its hold, Theſe fiſh reſort in 
multitudes during ſpring to tlie coaſt of Sutherland 
near the Ord of Caithneſs. The teals which ſwarm 
beneath, prey greatly upon them leaving, the ſkins ; 
numbers of which thns emptied, float afhore at that 
ſeaſon. It is eaſy to diſtinguiſh the place where 
feals are devouring this or any other unctuous fiſh, by 
a ſmoothneſs of the water immediately above the 
fpot ; this fact is now eſtabliſhed : it being a tried pro- 
perty of oil to ſtill the agitation of the waves, and 
render them ſmooth. Great numbers of lump-fiſh are 
found in the Greenland ſeas during the months of 
April and May, when they refort near the ſhore to 

ſpawn. Their roe is remarkably large, which the 
Greenlanders bojl to a pulp and eat. They are ex- 
tremely fat, which recommends them the more to the 
natives, who admire all oily food: they call them i- 
piſcts, or catfiſh, and take quantities of them during 
17 T2 the 
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Cyder. the ſeaſon. The fiſh is ſometimes eaten in England, 


being ſtewed like carp ; but is both flabby and inſipid. 

2. The liparis takes the name of /ea-/nail from the 
ſoft and unctuous texture of its body, reſembling that 
of the land- ſnail. It is almoſt tranſparent, and ſoon 
diſſolves and melts away. It is found in the ſea near 
the mouths of great rivers, and hath been ſeen full of 
ſpawn in January. The length is five inches; the 
colour a pale brown ſometimes finely ſtreaked with a 
darker. Beneath the throat is a round depreſſion of a 
whitiſh colour like the impreſſion of a ſeal, ſurrounded 
by twelve ſmall pale yellow tubera by which probably 
it adheres to the ſtones like the other ſpecies, | 

3. The leſſer ſucking-fiſh is found in different parts 
of the Britiſh ſeas. It is about four inches in length; 
the. ſkin without ſcales, ſlippery, and of a duſky colour. 
It hath alſo an apparatus for adhering to ſtones and 
rocks ſimilar to the others. 

CYDER, or C1DEs, an excellent drink made of 
the juice of apples, eſpecially of the more curious table 
kinds; the juice of theſe being eſteemed more cordial 
and pleaſant than that of the wild or harſh kinds. In 
making this drink it hath long been thought neceſſary, 
in every part of England, to lay the harder cyder- 
fruits in heaps for ſame time before breaking their 
pulps ; but the Devonſhire people have much impro- 
ved this practice. In other counties the method is to 
make theſe heaps of apples in a houſe, or under ſome 
covering incloſed on every fide. This method hath' 
been found defective, becauſe, by excluding the free 
air, the heat ſoon. became too violent, and a great 
perſpiratien enſued, by which in a ſhort time the 
loſs of juices were ſo great, as to reduce the fruit to 
half their former weight, attended with a general rot- 
tenneſs, rancid ſmell, and dilagreeable te. In the 
South-hams, a middle way has been purſned, to a- 
void the inconveniencies and loſs attending the above. 
They make their heaps of apples in an open part of an 
orchard, where, by the means of a free air and leſs 
perſpiration, the deſired maturity is brought about, 
with an inconſiderable waſte of the juices and decay 
of the fruit, entirely free of rankneſs; and though 
ſome apples rot, even in this manner; they are very 
few, and are till fit for uſe; all continue plump and 
full of juices, and very much heighten the colour of 
cyders, without ill taſte or {jnell. | 

In purſuing rhe DevonAire method, it is to be ob- 
ſerved, 1. That all tbe promiſcuous kinds of apples 
that have dropped from the trees, from time to time, 
are to be gathered up and laid in a heap by them- 
ſelves, aud to be made into cedar after having ſo lain 
about ten days. | 2 
* 2. Such apples as are gathered from the trees, ha- 
ving already acquired ſome degree of maturity, are 
likewiſe to be laid in a heap by themſelves for about a 
fortnight. | 

3. The latter hard fruits, which are to be left on the 
trees till the approach of froſt is apprehended, are to 
be laid in a ſeparate heap, where they are to remain 
a month or ſix weeks, by which, notwithſtanding 
froſt, rain, &c. their Juices will receive ſuch a matu- 


ration, as will prepare them for a kindly fermentation, 


and which they could not have attained on the trees 
by means of the coldneſs of the ſeaſon. 
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It is obſervable, that the riper and mellower 

* * t 
fruits are at the time of collecting them into heaps > == 
ſhorter ſhould be their continuance there ; and on GR 
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contrary, the harſher, immaturer, and harder they are 
the longer they ſhould reſt. 4 
Theſe heaps ſhould be made in an even and 
part of an orchard, without any regard to coverin 
trom rain, dews, or what elſe may happen during the 
apples ſtaying there; and whether they be carried in 
and broke in wet or dry weather, the thing is all the 
ſame. If it may be objected that during their having 
lain together in the heap, they may have imbibed great 
humidity, as well from the air as from the ground 
rain, dews, Cc. which are mixed with their juices ; 
the anſwer is, this will have no other effect than a 
kindly diluting, natural to the fruit, by which means a 
ſpeedier fermentation enſues, and all heterogeneous 
humid particles are thrown off. | 
The apples are then ground, and the pummice is 
received in a large open-mouthed veſſel, capable of 
containing as much thereof as is ſufficient for one ma- 
king, or one cheeſe. Though it has been a cuſtom to 
let the pummice remain ſome hours in the veſſel «ypro-. 
priated to contain it, yet that practice is by no means 
commendable ; for if the fruits did not come ripe from 
the trees, or otherwiſe matured, the pummice, re- 
maining in the vat too long, will acquire ſuch harſh - 
neſs and coarſeneſs from the ſkins as is never to be 
got rid of; and if the pummice is of well ripened fruit,. 
the continuing too long there will occaſion it to con- 
tract a ſharpneſs that very often is followed with want 
of ſpirit and pricking; nay, ſometimes it even be- 
comes vinegar, or always continues of a wheyiſh co- 
lour ; all which proceeds from the heat of fer mentation 
that it almoſt inſtantly falls in on lying together; the 
pummice therefore ſhould" remain no longer in the 
vat, than until there may be enough broke for one 
prefling, or that all be made into a cheeſe, and preſſed 
the ſame day it is broken, | | 
Plate LXX XVI. fig. 2. is a perſpective view of the 
cyder-preſs and apple-mill. . 
A, B, the bottom, or lower beam; C, D, the upper 
beam; 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, the uprights; 4, 4, e, e, ſpurs; 
Z, 2, 12, braces, or croſs pieces; a, 6, capitals ; X, 
blocks; g, the ſcrew ; E, the back, or receiver; F, 
the cheeſe, or cake of pummice, placed on the ſtage 
or baſon; G, the ſtage or baſon ; 10, 10, beams that 
ſupport the pieces of which the baſon is compoſed ; 
17, perpendicular pieces for ſupporting theſe beams; 
H, the buckler ; R, S, Q, a circular trough of the 
apple-mill; T, L, V, compartments, or diviſions, 
for different ſorts of apples; M, the mill-ſtone; 
L, M, axis of the mill-ſtone; N, the ſpring-: tree 
bar. | 
CyDER-Spirit, a ſpirituous liquor drawn from cyder 
by diſtillation, in the ſame manner as brandy from 
wine. The particular flavour of this ſpirit is not the 
moſt agreeable, but it may with care be diveſted 
wholly of it, and rendered a perfectly pure and inſipid 
ſpirit upon rectification. The traders in ſpirituous l- 
2 are well enough acquainted with the value 
uch a ſpirit as this: they can give it the flavours of 
ſome other kinds, and ſell it under their names, ot 
mix it in large proportion with the foreign boys 
| , 
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Fig. 1. CucuLus Jadicator, 
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a diſcovery of the cheat. 


cylindrus CYDONIA, the QUINCE ; fo called from Cydon, a 


town of Crete, famous for its abounding with this 
fruit. Linnæus has joined this genus to the appte and 
pear ; but as there is ſuch a remarkable difference 
between the fruits, we follow Mr Miller, who treats 
the quince as a genus by itſelf, _ i 

Species, 1. The oblonga with an oblong fruit, 
lengthened at the baſe. 2. The maliforma, with oval 
leaves woolly on their under fide, and lenthened at 
their baſe, 3. The luſitanica with obverſe oval leaves, 
woolly on their under ſide, There are ſome other 
yarieties of this fruit propagated in fruit-gardens, and 
in the nurſeries for ſale; one of which is a ſoft eatable 
fruit, another very aſtringent, and a third with a very 
{mall fruit cottony all over, Which is ſcarce worth 
keeping. Theſe Mr Miller ſuppoſes to be ſeminal va- 
riations, but the three others to be diſtinct ſpecies. 
The Portugal quince is the moſt valuable : its pulp 
turns to a fe purple when ſtewed or baked, and be- 
comes much ſofter and leſs auſtre than the others; ſo 
is much fitter for making marmalade. The trees are all 
ea(ily propagated, either by layers, ſuckers, or cuttings, 
which muſt be planted in a moiſt ſoil. Thole raiſed 
from ſuckers are ſeldom ſo well rooted as thoſe which 
are obtained from cuttings or layers, and are ſubject 
to produce ſuckers again in greater plenty; which is 
not ſo proper for fruit-bearing trees. Theſe trees 
require very little pruning; the chief thing to be 
vblerved is, to keep their ftems clear from ſuckers, 
and cut off ſuch branches as croſs each other: like- 
wiſe all upright luxuriant ſhoots from the middle 
of the tree ſhould. be taken off, that the head may 
not be too much crowded with wood, which is of 
ill conſequence to all fruit - trees. Theſe ſorts may 
allo be propagated by budding or grafting upon 
ſtocks raiſed by cuttings; ſo that the beſt forts may 
be cultivated this way in greater plenty than by 
any other method. Theſe are alſo in great eſteem to 
bud or graft pears upon; which for ſummer or autumn 
fruits are a great improvement to them, eſpecially 
thoſe A for walls and eſpaliers; for the trees 
upon theſe ſtocks do not ſhoot ſo vigorouſly as thoſe 
upon free-ftocks, and therefore may be kept in leſs 
compaſs, and ſooner produce fruit: but hard winter- 
fruits do not ſucceed ſo well upon theſe ſtocks, their 
fruit being ſubject to crack, and are commonly ſtony, 
eſpecially all the breaking pears : therefore theſe 
_ are only fit for melting pears and a moiſt 

oil, 

CYGNUS, or Swan, in ornithology. See ANAS. 

Cycnus, in aſtronomy, the Swan, a conſtellation of 
the northern hemiſphere. See ASTRONOMY, n 206. 

CYLINDER, in geometry, a ſolid body ſuppoſed to 
be generated by the rotation of a parallelogram. 

Rolling or Loaded CyLIN DER. See MECHANICS, 
a” 3%, 

CYLINDROID, in geometry, a ſolid body, ap- 
proaching to the figure of a cylinder, but differing from 
it in ſome reſpects, as having the baſes elliptical, but 
parallel and equal. 

CYLINDRUS, in natural hiſtory, the name of a ge- 
aus of ſhell-fiſh, of which there are many elegant and 
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cydonia rum, and arrack, in the ſale, without any danger of 


CG Y N 
precious ſpecies. See two ſpecimens on PlateLXXXIII. 


CYMA, in botany, the tender ſtalks which herbs 


Cyma \ 
1 


Cynara 


ſend forth in the beginning of the ſpring, particularly 
thoſe of the cabbage kind. 


CyMa, or CYMATIUM, in architecture, a member 


or moulding of the corniche, the profile of which is wa- 


ved, that is concave at top, and conyex at bottom. 
See Plate XXIX. fig. 7. | 


CYMBAL, HEN a muſical inſtrument in uſe a- 


mong the ancients. The cymbal was round, made of 


braſs, like our kettle-drums, and as ſome think, in their 
form, but ſmaller, and of different uſe. Ovid gives 
cymbals the epithet. of genialia, becauſe they were 
uſed at weddings and other diverſions. The Jews had 
their cymbals, or at leaſt inſtruments which tranſla- 
tors render cymbals; but as to their matter and form, 
critics are ſtill in the dark. The modern cymbal is 


a mean inſtrument, chiefly in uſe among vagrants, 


gypſies, Cc. 


CYMENE, in botany, a name given by the ancient 


Greeks to a plant with which they uſed to dye woolen 


things yellow, and with which the women of thoſe 


times uſed alſo to tinge the hair yellow, that being the 
favourite colour in thoſe ages. The eymene of the 
Greeks is evidently the ſame plant with the /utza herba 
of the Latins; or what we call dyer's weed. See RE- 
SEDA. 

- CYNANCHE, a ſpecies of quinzy, in which the 
tongue is inflamed and ſwelled, ſo that it hangs out 
beyond the teeth, 


CYNANCHUM, BASTARD DOGSBANE ; a genus of 


the digynia order, belonging to the pentandria claſs 


of plants. There are ſix ſpecies, of which the follow- 


ing are the moſt remarkable. 1. The acutum, com- 
monſpeliacum, or round-leaved Montpelier ſcammo- 
ny. They abound with a milky juice like the 
ſpurge, which iſſues out wherever they are broken; 


and this milky juice when concreted, has 2 
0 


been ſold for ſcammony. Theſe plants propagate 


faſt by their creeping roots, that few people care to 
admit them into gardens. 


CYNANTHROPIA, in medicine, the diſtemper oc- 


caſioned by the bite of a mad dog. See (the Index 
ſubjoined to) MEDICINE. 


CYNARA, the ARTICHOAK ; a genus of the poly- 


gamia æqualis order, belonging to the ſyngeneſia clals 
of plants. 


only two are cultivated for uſe. 
1. The ſcolynius, or garden artichoak, hath large, 
thick, perennial roots, crowned by a conſiderable clu- 


ſter of large pennatifid, erect leaves, two or three feet 


long. In the middle are upright ſtalks riſing a yard 
high, on the top of which is a large round ſealy head, 


compoſed of numerous, oval, calycinal ſcales, incloſing, 


the florets, ſitting on a broad fleſhy receptacle, which, 
with the fleſhy. baſe of the ſcales, is the only eatable 
part of the plant. 
(1.) The conical green-headed French artichoak, ha- 
ving the ſmall leaves terminated by ſpines, a tall ſtalk, 
the head ſomewhat conical, and of a light green. co- 
lour, with the ſcales pointed at top, opening and turn- 
ing outward, (2) The g/cbular-headed red, Dutch 

artichoak, 


—_— called Montpelier ſcammony; and, 2. The 


Of this genus there are four ſpecies, but. 


The varieties of this ſpecies are, 


a 
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Cynzus artichoak, having leaves without ſpines, a ſtrong ſtalk, to him, replied, “ It enables me to live with myſelf,” , 
the head large, | cara a little compreſſed at top, Diogenes was the moſt famous of his diſciples, in "ah on 


— and of a reddiſf- green colour; broad obtuſe ſcales. whoſe life the ſyſtem of this philoſophy appears in ity Col Cypriar 
emerginated at top, growing cloſe, and turning in- greateſt perfection: he led a moſt wretched life, a tub © omg 


ward. Of theſe varieties the laſt is deſervedly the 
moſt eſteemed, both on account of its ſuperiority in 
ſize, and the agreeableneſs of its flavour. Both varie- 
ties are perennial in their root : but the leaves and 
fruit-ſtem die to the ground in winter, and their roots 
remaining ſend up freſh leaves and ſtems every ſum- 
mer, producing a ſupply of artichoaks for 20 years if 
required. The flowers and ſeed of all the plants of 
this genus are produced in the centre of the head, the 
ſcales of which are the proper calix of the flower, 
which conſiſts of numerous ſmall bluiſh florets, fucceed- 
ed by downy ſeeds ſitting naked on the receptacle. 

2. The cardunculus, or cardoon, greatly reſembles 
the artichoak, but is of larger and more regular 
growth ; the leaves being more upright, taller, broad- 
er, and more regularly divided; and the ſtalks of the 
leaves blanched are the only eatable parts of the plant. 

Culture, Both the. varieties of the artichoak are 
propagated by flips or ſuckers, ariſing annually from 
the ſtool or root of the old plants in ſpring, which are 
to be taken from good plants of any preſent plantation 
in March, or the beginning of April, and planted in 
the open quarter of the kitchen-garden, in rows five 
feet aſunder; and they will produce artichoaks the 
ſame year in autumn, It ſhould, however, be remark- 
ed, that though artichoaks are of many years duration, 
the annual produce of their fruit will gradually leſſen 
in the ſize of the eatable parts after the third or fourth 
year, ſo that a freſh plantation ſhould be made every 
three or four years. The cardoon is a very hardy 
plant, and proſpers in the open quarters of the kitchen- 
garden. It is propagated by ſeed ſowed annually in 
the full ground, in March; either in a bed for tranſ- 
plantation, or in the place where they are deſigned 
to remain. The plants are very large, ſo muſt ſtand 
at conſiderable diſtances from one another. By this 
means you may have ſome {mall temporary crops be- 
tween the rows, as of lettnce, ſpinach, endive, cab- 
bage, ſavoy, or broccoli plants. In the latter end of 
September, or in October, the cardoons will be grown 
very large, and their foot-ſtalks have acquired a thick 
ſubſtance ; you muſt then tye up the leaves of each 
plant, to admit of earthing them up cloſely all round 
for blanching, which will take up fix or eight weeks; 
and thus the plants will come in for uſe in November 
and December, and continue all winter. 

CYNAAS of Theſſaly, the ſcholar of Demoſthenes, 
flouriſhed 275 years before Chriſt. Pyrrhus had fo 
high an eſteem for him, that he ſent him to Rome to 
ſolicit a peace; and fo vaſt was his memory, that the 
day after his arrival, he ſaluted all the ſenators and 
knights by name. Pyrrhus and he wrote a treatiſe 
of War, quoted by Tully. 

CYNICS, a beck of ancient philoſophers, who va- 
lued themſelves upon their contempt of riches and 
ſtate, arts and ſciences, and every thing, in ſhort, ex- 
cept virtue or morality. 

The cynic philoſophers owe their origin and inſti- 
tation to Antiſthenes of Athens, a . of Socrates, 
who, being aſked of what uſe his pluloſophy had been 


having erved him for a lodging, which he rolled be. 
fore him where ever he went ; yet he was, neverthe. 
leſs, not the more humble on account of his raped 
cloak, bag, and tub: for, one day, entering Plato's 
houſe, at a time that there was a ſplendid entertain. 
ment there for ſeveral perſons of diſtinction, he jump» 
ed up upon a very rich conch, in all his dirt, laying, 
I trample on the pride of Plato.“ *« Yes, (replied 
Plato), but with great pride, Diogenes.” He had the 
utmoſt contempt for all the human race, for he walked 
the ſtreets of Athens, at noon-day, with a * lan · 
thorn in his hand, telling the people, „He was in 
ſearch of a man.” Amongſt many excellent maxims 
of morality, he held ſome very pernicious opinions; 
for he uſed to ſay, that the uninterrupted good fortune 
of Harpalus, who generally paſſed for a thief and a 
robber, was a teſtimony againſt the gods. He re- 
garded chaſtity and = as weakneſſes; hence 
Laertius obſerves of him, that he did every thing 
openly, whether it belonged to Ceres or Venus, though 
he adds that Diogenes only ran to an exceſs of impu- 
dence to put others out of conceit with it : but impu- 
dence was the characteriſtic of theſe philoſophers, who 
argued, that what was right to be done, might be done 


at all times, and in all places. The chief principle of 


this ſect, in common with the ſtoics, was, that we 
ſhould follow nature ; but they differed from the ſtoics 
in their explanation of that maxim, the cynics being 
of opinion that a man followed nature, that gratified 
his natural motions and appetites ; while the ſtoics un- 
derſtood right reaſon, by the word nature. 

Cynic Spaſm, a kind of convulſion, wherein the 
patient imitates the howlings of dogs. | 

CYNOCEPHALUS, in zoology, the trivial name 
of a ſpecies of SIMIA. 

CYNOGLOSSUM, nounpD's TONGUE ; a genus 
of the monogynia order, belonging to the pentandria 
claſs of plants. Their are eight ſpecies, none of them 
remarkable for their beauty. The root of one of 
them, viz. the officinale, or common greater hound's 
tongue was formerly uſed in medicine, and ſuppoſed 
to poſſeſs narcotic virtues ; but it is diſcarded from the 


prelent practice. The ſmell of the whole plant is 


very diſagreeable. Goats eat it; ſheep, horſes, and 
ſwine refuſe it. 

CYNOREXY, an immoderate appetite, to the de- 
gree of a diſeaſe ; called alſo fames canina, and bu- 
limy. 

CYNOSURA, in aſtronomy, a denomination given 
by the Greeks to urſu minor, or © the little bear,” by 
which ſailors ſteer their courſe. The word is formed 
of xuyoo2;e, q- d. the dog's tail. This is the conſtella- 
tion next our pole, conſiſting of ſeven ſtars; four 
whereof are diſpoſed like the four wheels of a cha- 
riot, and three lengthwiſe repreſenting the beam ; 
whence ſome give it the name of the charidt, or 
Charles's wan. n e 

CYNOSURUS, in batany, a genus of the triandr13 
dyginia claſs. There are ten ſpecies, four of which 


are natives of Britain, viz. the criſtatus, or Dice 
og- 
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tail graſs; the echinatus, or rough dog- tail graſs ; 
* — or blue dog- tail graſs ; and * pamceus, 
cyprianus- or bearded dog. tail grals. N 
— CYPERUS, in botany, a genus of the monogynia 
order, belonging to the pentandria claſs of plants. 
There are 20 ipecies, the only remarkable are the 
round and the long ſweet cyperus. The former is a 
native of the Eaſt Indies, and grows by the ſides of 
rivulets, ditches, and the like, The root 1s knotty, 
wrapped round with fibrous ſtrings not eaſy to break, 
of a brown colour without, and grey within z of a 
plealant ſcent, eſpecially when freſh, and well dried ; 
the leaves are green, and reſemble thole of the reed 
and leek. The latter, commonly called Eugliſh, or 
Flemiſh cypreſs, grows in the water, and along banks 
and river ſides. Its root is as thick as an olive, full 
of little knots or ſpecks, of an oblong figure, grey 
colour; {weet, and ſomewhat ſharp taite, and almoſt 
without ſmell when it is newly taken out of the ground, 
The roots of both plants are eſteemed cordial, diure- 
tic, and cephalic, reſiſters of poiſons, and expellers of 
wind. Long cyprels is much uſed by perfumers and 
glovers. | 
CYPRAA, in zoology, a genus of inſects belong- 
ing to the order of vermes teſtacea. It is an animal 
of the limax or ſnail kind ; the ſhell is one involated, 
ſuoovated, obtuſe, ſmooth valve. The aperture on 
each ſide is linear, longitudinal, and teethed. There 
are forty-four ſpecies, diſtinguiſhed by the form of 


preſented Plate LXX XII. fig. 14. 

This genus is called cypraa, and venerea, from its 
being peculiarly dedicated to Venus; who was laid to 
have endowed a ſhell of this, genus with the powers 
of a remora, ſo as to impede the courſe of the ſhip 
which was ſent by Periander tyrant of Corinth, with 
orders to caſtrate the young nobility of Corcyra. 
CYPRESS. See CuprEessvus. 

CYPRIANUS (Thaſcius-Cæcilius), a principal fa- 
ther of the Chriſtian church, was born at Carthage in 
Aſrica, at the latter end of the ſecond or beginning of 
the third century, We know nothing more of his pa- 
rents than that they were heathens ; and he himſelf 
continued ſuch till the laſt 12 years of his life, He 
applied himſelf early to the flady of oratory ; and 
ſome of the ancients, particularly Lactantius, inform 
us, that he taught rhetoric in Carthage with the high- 
eſt applauſe. Cyprian's converſion is fixed by Pear- 
fon to the year 246; and was at Carthage, where, as 
St Jerome obſerves, he bad often employed his rhe- 
toric im the defence of paganiſm. It was brought a- 
bout by one Cæcilius, a prieſt of the church of Car- 
thage, whoſe name Cyprian afterwards took; and be- 
'ween whom there ever after ſubſiſted ſo cloſe a 
friendſhip, that Cæcilius at his death committed to Cy- 
prian the care of his family. Cyprian was alſo a 
married man himſelf; but as foon as he was convert- 
ed to the faith, he reſolved upon a ſtate of continence, 
which was thought a high degree of piety, as not be- 
ing yet become general. Being now a Chriſtian,. he 
was to pive the uſual proof of the ſincerity of his con- 
verſion; and that was by writing againſt paganiſm 
and in defence of Chriſtianity. With this view he 
Fompoled. his piece De Gratia Dei, or © concerning 


the form and diſcipline of it. For beſides his known 


their ſhells, The pediculus, or common gowrie, is re- 
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the grace of God,” which he addreſſed zo Donatus. Cyprianus 
It is a work of the ſame nature with the Apologetic 
of Tertullian, and the Octavius of Minutius Felix. He 
next compoſed a piece De Idolorum V anitate, or up- 
on the vanity of idols.“ Cyprian's behaviour, both 9 
before and atter his baptiſm, was ſo highly pleaſing 
to the biſhop of Carthage, that he ordained him a | 
prieſt a few months after. It was rather irregular to 
ordain a man thus in his very noviciate ; but Cyprian 
was ſo extraordinary a perſon, and thought capable 
of doing ſuch ſingular ſervice to the church, that it 
ſeemed allowable in his caſe to diſpenſe a little with 


Cyprinus: 


talents as a ſecular man, he had acquired a high re- 
putation of ſanctity ſince his convertion ; having not 
only ſeparated himſelf from his wife, as we have ob- 
ſerved before, which in thoſe days was thought an ex- 
traordinary act of piety, but alſo conſigned over all 
his goods to the poor, and given himſelf up entirely 
to the things of God. It was on this account no doubt, 
too, that when the biſhop of Carthage died the year 
after, that is, in the year 248, none was judged ſo 
proper to ſucceed him as Cyprian. The quiet and re- 
poſe which the Chriſtians had enjoyed during the Jaſt. 
40 years, had, it ſeems, greatly corrupted their man- 
ners ; and therefore Cyprian's firſt care, after his ad- 
vancement to the biſhopric, was to correct diſorders 
and reform abuſes. Luxury was prevalent amon 
them; and many of their women were not ſo ſtride 
as they ſhould be, eſpecially in the article of dreſs. 
This occaſioned him to draw up his piece De habits 
virginum, or © concerning the dreſs of young wo- 
men ;” in which, beſides what he ſays on that parti- 
cular head, he inculcates many leſſons of modeſty and 
ſobriety. In the year 249, the emperor Decius be- 
gan to iſſue out very ſevere edicts againſt the Chri- 
{tians, which particularly affected thoſe upon the coaſt 
of Africa ; and in the beginning of 250, the heathens, 
in the circus and amphitheatre of Carthage, inſiſted 
loudly upon Cyprian's being thrown to the lions: a 
common method of deſtroying the primitive Chriſti- 
ans. Cyprian upon this withdrew from his church at, 
Carthage, and fled into retirement, to avoid the fury 
of the perſecutions. He wrote in the place of his re- 
treat, pious and inſtructive letters to thoſe who had 
been his hearers; and alſo to the /ibel/atici, a name 
by which thoſe pulillanimous Chriſtians were called, 
who procured certificates of the heathen magiſtrates, 
to ſhew that they had complied with the emperor's 
orders in ſacrificing to idols. At his return to Car- 
thage he held ſeveral councils on the repentance of 
thoſe who had fallen during this perſecution, and other 
points of diſcipline ; he oppoſed the ſchemes of Na- 
vatus and Novatianus ; and contended for the rebap- 
tiſing of thoſe who had been baptiſed by.heretics. At 
laſt he died a martyr in the perſecution of Valeriag 
and Gallienus, in 258. Cyprian wrote 8+ letters, and 
ſeveral treatiſes. The beſt edition of bis works are 
thoſe of Pamelius in 1568; of Rigaltius in 1648; and 
of Oxford in 1682. His works have alſo been tranſ- 
lated into Engliſh by Dr Marſhall. 
 CYPRINUS, in ichthyology, a genus of fiſhes, be- 
longing to the order of abdominales. The mouth is 
toothleſs ; there are three rays in the gills; the body 
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Oyprinus. is ſmooth and White; and the belly-fins have fre- 
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—— quently nine rays. There are 31 ſpecies, principally 


diſtinguiſhed by the number of rays in the vent-fin. 
The moſt remarkable are, | — 

t. The carpio, or carp. This was introduced into 
England about the year 1514, by Leonard Maſchal, to 
whom we are alſo indebted tor that excellent apple the 
pe pin. Ruſſia wants theſe fiſh at this day. {Sweden has 
them only in the ponds-of people of faſhion. They 
chiefly abound in the rivers and lakes of Poliſh Pruſſia, 
where they are ſometimes taken of a vaſt ſize. They 
are there a great article of commerce, and ſent in well- 
boats to Sweden and Ruſſia. The merchants purchaſe 
them out of the waters of the nobleſſe of the country, 
who draw a good revenue from this article. The 
ancients do not ſeparate the carp from the ſea-fiſh. 
They are ſometimes found in the harbour of Dantzic 
between the town and a place called Hela. 

Carp are very long-lived. Geſner brings an in- 
ſtance of one that was near 100 years old. They 
grow alſo to a very great ſize; ſome authors ſpeak 
of carp weighing 200 pounds weight, and five feet in 


length. The carp is a prodigious breeder : its quan- 


tity of roe has been ſametimes found ſo great, that 
when taken out and weighed againſt the fiſh itſelf, the 
former has been found to preponderate. From the 
ſpawn of this fiſh, caviare is made for the Jews, who 
hold the ſturgeon in abhorrence. The carp is ex- 
tremely cunning, and on that account is ſometimes ſty- 
led the river-fox, They will ſometimes leap over the 
nets and eſcape that way; at other times they will 
immerſe themſelves ſo deep in the mud as to let the 
net paſs over them. They are alſo very ſhy in taking 
a bait ; yet at the ſpawning-time they are ſo ſimple 
as to ſuffer themſelves to be tickled, handled, and 
caught by any body that will attempt it. This fiſh is 

t to mix its milt with the roe of other fiſh ; from 
which is produced a ſpurious breed, as has been ob- 
{ſerved in the offspring of the carp and tench, which 
bore the greateſt reſemblance to the firſt. The ſame 
has alſo been obſerved of the carp and bream. 

In Poliſh Pruſſia, and many other parts of Germany, 
the ſale of carp conſtitutes a part of the revenue of the 
nobility and gentry : ſo that the proper management 
of that fiſh is reduced to a kind of ſyſtem, founded on 
the experience of ſeveral generations; of the me- 
thods there practiſed, we have an account in the Phi- 
loſophical Tranſactions for 17771, art. 37. communica- 
ted by Mr J. Reinhold-Forſter ; who ſays, he has ſeen 
carp treated and maintained according to thoſe me- 
thods, “ above a yard long, and of 25 pounds weight :” 
but had no opportunity of aſcertaining their age.“ In 
the pond, however, at irons we (he adds), a 
palace belonging to the king of Prufha, I ſaw more 
than two or three hundred carp, between two and 
three feet long; and I was told by the keeper they 
were between 50 and 60 years ſtanding. They were 
tame, and came to the ſhore in order to be fed; they 
ſwallowed with eaſe a piece of white bread, of the 
ſize of half a halfpenny roll.” Mr Forſter, in this pa- 
per, alſo vouches a molt extraordinary circumſtance, 
namely, the poſſibility of the carp's not only living for 
a conſiderable time out of water, but of its growing 
fat in its new element. The author has ſeen the ex- 
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periment ſucceſsfully tried, and attended-to the Whol 
proceſs, in a nobleman's houſe where he then reſid i 
in the principality of Anhalt-Deſſau. The fiſh bein 
taken out of the water, is wrapped up in a large quan- 
tity of wet mols, ſpread on a piece of net, which bs 
then gathered into a purſe; in ſuch a manner, how. 
ever, as to allow him room to breathe, The net is 
then plunged into water, and hung up to the cieli 
of a cellar. At firſt the dipping muſt be repeated © 
very three or four hours; but afterwards the ca 
need only to be plunged into the water once in about 
{ix or ſeven hours. Bread foaked in milk is firſt oi. 
ven him in ſmall quantities. In a tort time, the ff 
will bear more, and grow fat under this leemingly un. 
natural treatment. Mr Daines Barrington, in a note 
confirms a part of the preceding account, by menti- 
oning the practice of a certain fiſh-monger near Clare. 
market, who, in the winter, frequently expoſes a 
buſhel at leaſt of carp and tench, for ſale, in the fame 
dry veſſel, for ſix or ſeven hours; many of which are 
not ſold, and yet continue in health, though breathing 
nothing but air, during the time above mentioned, for 
ſeveral days ſucceſſively. 

2. The barbus, or barbel, is fo extremely coarſe as 
to be overlooked by the ancients till the time of the 
poet Auſonius, who gives it no great character. They 
frequent the ſtill and deep parts of rivers, and live in 
ſociety, rooting like ſwine with their noſes in the ſoft 
banks. It is ſo tame as to ſuffer itſelf to be taken by 
the hand ; and people have been known to take num- 
bers by diving for them. In ſummer they move a- 
bout during night in ſearch of food; but towards au- 
tumn, and during winter, confine themſelves to the 
deepeſt holes. The barbel is about the length of three 
feet, and will weigh 18 pounds; the belly white; the 
dorſal fin is armed with a remarkably ſtrong ſpine, 
ſharply ſerrated, with which it can infli&t a very ſe- 
vere and dangerous wound on the incautious handler, 
and even do much damage to nets. They are the 
worſt and coarſeft of freſh-water fiſh, and ſeldom eat 
but by the poorer ſort of people, who ſometimes boil 
them with a bit of bacon to give them a reliſh. Their 
roe is very noxious, affecting thoſe who unwarily eat 
of it with a nauſea, vomiting, purging, and a flight 
ſwelling. 

3. The tinca, or tench, was treated with the ſame 
diſreſpect by the ancients as the barbel ; but is now 
in much more repute. It has by ſome been called the 
þhy ſician of the fiſh, and its ſlime has been ſaid to be 
of ſo healing a nature, that the wounded fiſhes apply 
it as a ſtyptic. In this country it is reckoned a Whole- 
{ome and delicious food ; but 'the Germans are of a 
different opinion. By way of contempt they call it 
the ſhoermaker. Geſner even ſays, that it is inſipid 
and unwholeſome. It does not commonly exceed 
four or five pounds in weight, though ſome have been 
known to weigh ten or twenty. They love {till wa- 
ters, and are rarely found in. rivers: they are very 
fooliſh and eaſily caught. The tench is thick and ſhort 
in proportion to its length. The colour of the back is 
dufky ; the dorſal and ventral fins of the ſame colour ; 
the head, ſides, and belly, of a greeniſh caſt, molt 
beautifully mixed with gold, which is in its greateſt 
ſplendor when the fiſh is in the higheſt ſeaſon. _ he 
4. 
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4. The gudgeon is generally found in gentle ſtreams, 
and is of a ſmall ſize, the largeſt not Ny half a 
pound weight. They bite eagerly; and are aſſembled 
by raking the bed of the river; to this {pot they im- 
mediately crowd in ſhoals, in expectation of food. 

5. The brama, or bream, is an inhabitant of lakes, 
or the deep parts of ſtill rivers. It is a fiſh that is 

very little eſteemed, being extremely inſipid. 

6. The rutilus, or roach, is a common fiſh, found in 
many of the deep ſtill rivers of this country. They 
are gregarious, keeping in large ſhoals. It has never 
been known to exceed five pounds in weight. 

7. The leuciſcus, or dace, like the roach is gregari- 
ous, haunts the ſame places, is a great breeder, very 
lively, and during ſummer is very fond of frolickin 
near the ſurface of the water. It never exceeds the 
weight of a pound and an half: the ſcales are ſmaller 
than thoſe of the roach. 

8. The cephalus, or chub, is a very coarſe fiſh and 
full of bones. It frequents the deep holes of rivers; 
and in ſummer commonly lies on the ſurface beneath 
the ſhade of ſome tree or buſh. It is very timid, ſink- 
ing to the bottom on the leaſt alarm, even at the pal- 
ſing of a ſhadow; but they will ſoon reſume their 
former ſituation. It feeds on worms, caterpillars, 
graſs-hoppers, and other coleopterous inſects that ha p- 
pen to fall into the water ; and it will even feed 
on cray-fiſh. It will riſe to a fly. Some of this kind 
have been known to weigh eight or nine pounds. 

9. The alburnus, or bleak. Theſe fiſh are very 
common in many of our rivers, and keep together in 
large ſhoals. At certain ſeaſons theſe fiſh ſeem to be 
in great agonies : they tumble about near the ſurface 
of the water, and are incapable of {wimming far trom 
the place; but in about two hours they recover and 
diſappear. Fiſh thus affected, the Thames. fiſhermen 
call ud bleaks. They ſeem to be troubled with a 
{pecies of gordius, or hair-worm, which tormeats them 
fo, that they riſe to the ſurface and then die. The 
bleak (ſeldom exceeds five or fix inches in * 1 
Artificial pearls are made with the ſcales of this fiſh, 
and probably alſo with thoſe of the dace. They are 
beat into a fine powder, then diluted with water, and 
introduced into a thin glaſs bubble, which is after- 
wards filled with wax. The French were the in- 
ventors of rhis art. | 

During the month of July there appear in the 
Thames, near Blackwall and Greenwich, innumer- 
ble multitudes of ſmall fiſh, known to the Londoners 
by the name of white bait, They are eſteemed very 
delicious when fried with fine flour, and occaſion, 
during the ſeaſon, a vaſt reſort of the lower order of 
epicures to the taverns at the places where they are 
taken at. There are various ſuppoſitions concerning 
theſe fiſhes, all of which terminate in reckoning them 
the fry of ſome other fiſh. Mr Pennant thinks they 
are of the carp kind, though he cannot determine the 
ſpecies to which they belong. They have a greater 

ſimilarity to the bleak than to any other, but he thinks 
they cannot be the young fry of this ſpecies; becauſe 
the bleak is found in many of the Britiſh ſtreams, but 
the white bait only in the Thames. The uſual length 
of this fiſh is only two inches. 


10. The auratus, or golden fiſh, are now quite na- 
Vor. III. | 
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turalized in Britain, and breed as freely in the open 
waters as the common carp. They were firſt intro- 
duced into England about the year 1691, but were not 
generally known till 1728, when a great number 
were brought over, and preſented firſt to Sir Matthew 
Dekker, and by him circulated round the neighbour- 
hood of London, from whence they have been diſtri- 
buted to moſt parts of the country. They come ori- 
ginally from China. The moſt beautiful kinds are ta- 
en in a ſmall lake in the province of Che-kyang. 
Every perſon of faſhion keeps them for amuſement, 
either in porcelaine veſſels, or in the (mall baſons that 
decorate the courts of the Chineſe houſes. The beau- 
ty of their colours, and their lively motions give great 
entertainment, eſpecially to the ladies, whoſe plea- 
ſures, by reaſon of the cruel policy of that country, 
are extremely limited. In form of the body, the 


golden fiſhes bear a great reſemblance to the carp. 


They have been known in this ifland to arrive at the 

length of eight inches; but in their native place they 

are ſaid to grow to the ſize of the largeſt herring. 

The colours vary greatly; ſome are marked with a 

bright blue, with brown, and with bright ſilver ; but 

on general colour is gold, of a moſt amazing ſplen- 
or. 

CYPREPEDIUM, the LaDY's SLIPPER, in botany ; 
a genus of the diandria order, belonging to the gy- 
nandria claſs of plants. There are three ſpecies ; of 
which only one, iz. the calceolus, is a native of Bri- 
tain. It grows in rough ground, in different parts of 
the iſland. The other ſpecies are natives of America. 
None of them are eaſily propagated in gardens, and 
therefore muſt be tranſplanted from thoſe places where 
they are natives. 

CYPRUS, an ifland ſituated in the Levant, or moſt 
eaſterly part of the Mediterranean ſea, between 33 
and 36 degrees of eaſt longitude, and 30 and 34 
of north latitude. In ancient times this iſland was 
known by the names of Acamis, Ceraſtis, Aſpalia, 
Amathus, Macaria, Cryptos, Colinia, Sphecia, Paphia, 
Salaminia roſa, and Cyprus. The etymologies of 
theſe names are neither very ealily found, nor are 
they of much importance. The name by which it 
was moſt generally known is that of Cyprus, ſaid to 
be derived from cypros, the name of a {hrub with 
which the iſland abounded ; but what kind of ſhrub 
that was, is (till diſputed. | 

Cyprus, according to Eratoſthenes, was firſt diſco- 
vered by the Pliœnicians, two or three generations be- 
fore the days of Aſlerius and Minos kings of Crete; 
that is, according to Sir Iſaac Newton's computation, 
2006 years before the Chriſtian Ara. It was at that 
time ſo full of wood that it could not be tilled, and 
the Phœnicians firſt cut down that wood for meltin 
copper, with which the iſland abounded ; and after- 
wards, when they began to fail without fear on the 
Mediterranean, that is, after the Trojan war, the 
built great navies of the wood produced on the iſland. 


Joſephus, however, informs us, that. the deſcendents 


of Cittim, the fon of Javan, and grandſon of Japhar, 
were the original inhabitants of Cyprus. According 
to his account, Cittim, ſeeing his brother Tarſhiſh ſet- 
tled in Cilicia where he built the city of Tarſus, ſet- 
tled with his followers in this oppoſite iſland ; and ei- 
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ther he or his deſcendents laid the foundations of the 
city of Citium, which, according to Ptolemy was the 
molt ancient in the iſland. As Cyprus was too narrow 
to contain the great numbers who attended him, he 
left here as many as might ſerve to people the coun- 
try, and with the reſt paſſed over into Macedon. 

The iſland of Cyprus was divided among ſeveral 
petty kings till the time of Cyrus the Great. He ſub- 
dued them all; but left each in poſſeſſion of his king- 
dom, obliging them only to pay him an annual tribute, 
and to ſend ſupplies of men, money, and ſhips when 
required. The Cyprian princes lived thus ſubject to 
the Perſians till the reign of Darius Hyſtaſpes, when 
they attempted to ſhake off the yoke, but with bad ſuc- 
ceſs; their forces being entirely defeated, and them- 
ſelves again obliged to ſubmit. They made another 
more ſucceſsful attempt about the year befare Chriſt 
357; but, however, could never totally free them- 
ſelves from their ſubjection. It is very probable that 
they ſubmitted to Alexander the Great, though hiſto- 
rians are ſilent as to that event. On the death of the 
Macedonian conqueror, the dominion of Cyprus was 
diſputed by Antigonus and Ptolemy the ſon of Lagus. 
At laſt Antigonus prevailed, and the whole iſland ſub- 
mitted to him about 304 years before Chriſt. He and his 
fon Demetrius kept poſſeſſion of it for 11 years, when 
it was recovered by Ptolemy, and quietly poſſeſſed by 
him and his deſcendents till 58 years before Chriſt, 
when it was moſt unjuſtly ſeized by the Romans. In 
the time of Auguſtus, it began to be ranked among the 
proconſular provinces, and to be governed by magi- 
{trates ſent thither by the ſenate. In the year 648, it 
was conquered by the Saracens ; but recovered by the 
Romans in 957. They held it, however, but for a 
very ſhort time, and the barbarians kept poſſeſſion of 
it till the time of the croiſades. It was then reduced by 
the croiſaders; and Richard I. of England gave it to 
the princes of the Luſignan family, who held it till the 
year 1570. They divided it into 12 provinces, in 
each of which was a capital city from which the pro- 
vince was denominated. So conſiderable was the ifland 
at this time, that beſides the cities above mentioned, 
and others of leſs note, it contained 800 villages. In 
1570, it was taken by the Turks, and though it hath 
ever ſince continued under their tyrannical yoke, is 
ſtill ſo conſiderable as to be governed by a beglerbeg, 
and ſeven ſangiacs under him. 

The air in this iſland is for the moſt part very un- 
wholeſome, on account of the many fens and marſhes 
with which the country abounds. The foil is an ex- 
cellent fertile clay; and would produce all the neceſ- 
faries of life in abundance, if properly cultivated. 
There are no rivers in the country; but that defect is 
ſupplied by abundance of ſprings. By reaſon of the 
uncultivated ſtate of the country, they are allo great- 
ly infeſted with poiſonous reptiles of various Finds. 
The people are extremely ignorant, and laſcivious, as 
indeed they are remarked to have been from the re- 
moteſt antiquity. Anciently the worſhip of Venus 
was eſtabliſhed in this iſland, whence her title among 
the poets of the Cyprian queen ; and ſuch an inclina- 
tion had the inhabitants to become the votaries of this 
goddeſs, both in theory and practice, that the young 


women uled to proſtitute themſelves in her temple in 
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order to raiſe themſelves portions. Nor are their ſue- 


ceſſors ſaid to be much better at this day, The ex- 
ports of the iſland are ſilks, wool, umber, and wine; C 
the imports are French and Venetian broad cloths; 


and ſometimes a few bales of Engliſh manufacture, 
cutlery wares, ſugar, tin, lead, &c. 

Knights of Cyprus, an order inſtituted by Guy de 
Luſignan, titular king of Jeruſalem, to whom Rich- 
ard I. of England, after conquering this iſland, made 
over his right, 


CYRANO (Bergerac), a French author, born in 


Gaſcony, about the year 1620. He firſt entered into 


the army, where his natural courage engaged him fre- 
quently in duels in the quality of a ſecond: which, 
with other raſh actions, procured him the title of the 
Intrepid. But the little proſpect he ſaw of prefer- 
ment made him renounce the trade of war for the 
exerciſe of wit. His comic hiſtories of the ſtates and 
empires in the ſun and moon, ſhew him well acquaint- 
ed with the Carteſian philoſophy and to have a lively 
imagination. Our lord Orrery claſſes him with 


Swift for his turn of humour, which he ſays the latter 


adopted and purſued. | 

CYRENAICA, an ancient kingdom of Africa, cor- 
Rn to the preſent kingdom and deſert of Barca 
and "Tripoli. It was originally inhabited-by a number 
of barbarous nations, differing little from great gangsof 


robbers. Afterwards {ome colonies from Greece ſet- 


. tled here, and Cyrenaica became ſo powerful a ſtate, 


that it waged war with Egypt and Carthage, often 
with ſucceſs. In the time of Darius Hyſtaſpes, Arce- 
filaus, the reigning prince in Cyrenaica was driven 
from the throne ; on which his mother Pheretima ap- 
plied for aſſiſtance to the king of Cyprus. Her ſon af- 
terwards returning to Barca, the chief city of Cyrene, 
was there aſſaſſinated, together with his father-in-law. 
Pheretima finding herſelf diſappointed by the king of 
Cyprus, applied to Darius Hyſtaſpes, and by the afliſt- 
ance of the Perſians reduced Barca. Here ſhe beha- 
ved with the utmoſt cruelty, cauſing all thoſe who 
had been concerned in her ſon's death to be impaled, 
and the breaſts of their wives to be cut off and at- 
fixed near them. She is ſaid to have been afterwards 
devoured by worms; which was looked upon as a di- 
vine judgement for her exceſſive cruelty, The pri- 
ſoners in the mean time were ſent to Darius, who ſet- 
tled them in a diſtri&t of Bactria, from them called 
Barca. Cyrenaica, however, ſeems to have remain- 
ed free till the time of Alexander the Great, who con- 
quered it along with Egypt. Soon after his death the 
inhabitants recoyered their liberty; but were in a ſhort 
time reduced by Ptolemy king of Egypt. Under theſe 
kings it remained till Ptolemy Phyſcon made it over to 
his baſtard ſon Apian, who in the 658 h year of Rome 
left it by will to the Romans. The ſenate permitted all 
the cities to be governed by their own laws; and this 
immediately filled the country with tyrants, thoſe who 
were molt potent in every city or diſtrict, endeavour- 
ing to aſſume the ſovereignty of it. Thus the kingdom 
was thrown into great confuſion ; but Lucullus in à 
good meaſure reſtored the public tranquillity on lis 
coming thither during the firſt Mithridatic war. It was 
found impoſſible, however, totally to ſuppreſs theſe 


diſturbances till the country was reduced to the _ 
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ies of a Roman province, which happened about 20 years 
11 " after the death of Apian, and 76 before Chriſt, Upon 
Cytherea- a revolt, the city of Cyrene was ruined by the Romans; 
—— but they afterwards rebuilt it, In proceſs of time it 
fell to the Arabs; and then to the Turks, who are the 
preſent maſters of it. 
CYRENAICS, a ſect of ancient philoſophers, ſo cal- 
led from their faunder, Ariſtippus of Cyrene, a diſciple 
of Socrates. 
The great principle of their doctrine was, that 
the ſupreme good of man in this life is pleaſure ; 
whereby they not only meant a privation of pain, and 
a tranquillity of mind, but an aſſemblage of all men- 
tual and ſenſual pleaſures, particularly the laſt. 
CYRIL (St) biſhop of Jeruſalem, ſucceeded Maxi- 
mus in 350. He was afterward depoſed for the crime 
of expoling to ſale the treaſures of the church, and ap- 
plying the money to the ſupport of the poor during a 
reat famine, Under Julian he was reſtored to his 
ſe, and was firmly eſtabliſhed to all his old honours 
and dignities under Theodoſius; in which he conti- 
nued unmoleſted to his death in 386. The remains 
of this father conſiſt only of 23 catecheſes, and one let- 
ter to the er peror Conſtantius. 
CyRILL (St) patriarch of Alexandria, ſucceeded 
Theophilus, his uncle, in 412. Scarce was he inſtal- 
led, when he began to exert his authority with great 
vigour ; he drove the Novatians and Jews from Alex- 
andria, permitting their wealth and ſynagogues to be 
taken from them. This proceeding highly diſpleaſed 
Oreſtes, the governor of the city, who ſaw that if the bi. 
ſhop's authority was not ſoon ſuppreſſed it might grow 
too ſtrong for that of the magiſtrate. Upon which a 
kind of civil war broke out between Oreſtes and the 


fought in the very ſtreets of Alexandria. St Cyrill alſo 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his zeal againſt Neſtorius bi- 
ſhop of Conſtantinople, who, in ſome of his homilies, 
had aſſerted that the virgin Mary ought not to be cal- 
led the mother of God. The diſpute at firſt proved 
unfavourable to Cyrill, whoſe opinion was not only 
condemned, but himſelf deprived of his biſhopric and 
thrown into priſon. But he was ſoon after releaſed, 
and gained a complete victory over Neſtorius, who in 
431 was depoſed from his ſee of Conſtantinople. Cyrill 
returned to his ſee at Conſtantinople, where he died 
in 444. St Cyrill alſo wrote againſt Theodorus of 
Mopſueſta, Diodorus of Tarſus, and Julian the apoſ- 
tate. He compoſed commentaries on St John's goſpel, 
and wrote ſeveral other books. His works were pu- 
bliſhed in Greek and Latin in 1638, in ſix volumes folio, 
- CYRUS I. and II. kings of Perſia. See ( Hiſtory of) 

ERSIA, 

CYST, the bag, or tunic, including all incyſted tu- 
mors, as the ſcirrhus, atheroma, ſteotoma, melice- 
res, Cc. | 


CYSTIC, in anatomy, a name given to two arteries 
and two veins, ; 
Cysric pucr. See ANATOMY, ne 358, e. 
CYTHEREA, a name of Venus, ſo called from Cy- 
thera an ifland of Greece, where poets ſay ſhe was 
tormed of the froth of the ſea. She had a ſumptuous 


temple there conſecrated to her under the name of 
Venus Urania. 
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CYTISUS, TREE TREFOIL ; a genus of the decan- 
dria order, belonging to the diadelphia claſs of plants, 
There are 11 ſpecies, of which the moſt remarkable 
are, 1. The laburnum, or large deciduous cytiſus, hath 
a large upright tree-ſtem, branching into a full-ſpread- 
ing head, 20 or 30 feet high, having ſmooth greeniſh 
branches, oblong oval entire leaves, growing by threes 
on long ſlender foot-ſtalks ; and from the ſides of all 
the branches, numerous yellow flowers collected into 
long ſpikes, hanging looſely downward, and appear - 
ing in May. 2. The ſeſſilifolius, often called cyti/us 
ſecundus cluſii, have a low ſhrubby ſtem dividing into 
numerous erect browniſh branches, forming a buſhy 
head five or ſix feet high, garniſhed with ſmall oval 
leaves growing by threes; ſome on very ſhort foot- 
ſtalks, others inting cloſe ; and bright yellow flowers 
in ſhort erect ſpikes at the ends of the branches, ap- 
pearing in June. 3. The nigricans grows with a ſhort 
ſhrubby ſtem, dividing low into many erect flender 
branches, forming a buſhy head four or five feet high, 
with oblong, oval, trifoliate leaves, and yellow flow - 
ers, terminating all the branches in upright ſpikes, ap- 
pearing in July, 4, The hirſutus, or hairy evergreen 
Neapolitan cytiſus, riſes with an upright ſhrubby grey 
ſtem, ſending out many erect greeniſh hairy branches, 
forming a fine head ſix or eight feet high, cloſely gar- 
niſhed with ſmall hairy trifoliated leaves on ſhort foot- 
ſtalks, and yellow flowers from the ſides of the branches 
in ſhort pendulous ſpikes, appearing in June. 5. The 
Auſtriacus, Auſtrian, or Tartarian evergreen cytiſus, 
hath a ſhrubby ſtem, dividing low into many greeniſh 
branches, forming a buſhy head three or four feet 
high, having ſmooth whitiſh-green leaves, and bright 


yellow flowers in cloſe umbellate heads at the ends of 


the branches, having a cluſter of leaves under each 
head. Thele flowers appear in May, 

Culture, &c. All the forts are hardy, and will pro- 
ſper in any common ſoil and expoſure ; though, as the 
hirſutus is ſometimes affected by ſevere froſt, it ſhould 
have a dry ſoil, and a ſomewhat ſheltered ſituation. 
They may all be propagated by ſeeds or cuttings, and 
all the culture they require in the nurſery is to have 
the ground kept clear from weeds, and dug annually 
between the rows. Though they are generally con- 
ſidered only as ornamental ſhrubs, yet the firſt ſpecies, 
if originally trained to a ſtem, and ſuffered to ſtand, 
will 
They grow naturally on the Alps, the mountains of 
Dauphine, and the highlands of Scotland ; and the 
timber being very hard, and taking a fine poliſh, is 
frequently uſed for making chairs, tables, bed-ſteads, 
and other furniture; and is faid to equal the fineſt ma- 
hogony in beauty. A ſpecies of cytiſus, called by 
Linnzus cytiſus cajan, is known in the Welt Indies, 
where it is a native, by the name of the pzigeon-pea, 
from the ſeeds being the common food of theſe birds 
in that part of the world. Theſe ſeeds are alſo ſome- 
times uſed as food for the human ſpecies; and as they 
are of a very binding quality, afford a wholeſome nou- 
riſhment during the wet ſeaſon, when dyſenteries are 
ſo frequent. 

CZACKTHURN, a ſtrong town of Gcrmany, in 
Auſtria, and near the frontiers of Hungary. It is 
feared between the rivers Drave and Muhir, in E. 


Long. 


Fg 


Cytiſus 
! 


Czackthurn 


ow to the ſize of pretty large timber trees. 
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Czar Long. 17. 19. N. Lat. 46. 24. 


Czenſtokow or, as they are now ſtyled, emperors of 


CZAR, a title of honour aſſumed by the 4 dukes, 
1. 
Beckman makes no doubt but they took this title, 


by corruption, from Cæſar, emperor ; and accordingly 


they bear an eagle, as the ſymbol of their empire, and 
the word Cæſar in their arms. 


CZASLAU, a town of Bohemia, and capital of a 


circle of the ſame name. Here is the higheſt tower 
in all Bohemia; and near this place the king of Pruſſia 
CES a victory over the Auſtrians in 1742. It is 
eated on the river Crudenka, in E. Long. 15. 33. 
N. Lat. 49. 50. . 
CZENSTOKOW, a town of Poland in the palati- 
nate of Cracovia, with a fort, in which they keep a 
rich treaſure, called © the treaſure of the virgin Ma- 


* 
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ry.” The pilgrims flock hither ſo much for the (ak 
of a convent near it, that it is called the Loretto 
Poland. The town is ſituated on the river Wa 
E. Long. 19. 15. N. Lat. 50. 48. 

CZERNIC, a town of Carniola, in Auſtria, ſituated 
in E. Long. 15. 0. N. Lat. 46. 12. It is remarkable 
for its lake, for a particular deſcription of which ſee 
the article ZIRCHNITZER. | 

CZERNIKOU, a conſiderable town of Muſcoy 
and capital of a duchy of the ſame name, with a eaſt 
It is ſeated on the river Dezna, in E. Long. 32. 13. 


of 


N. Lat. 51. 20. 


CZONGRODT, a town of upper Hunga d 
capital of a territory of the ſame name, at ERS 


ence of the rivers Teiſſe and Keres. E. Long. 20. 
2 


57. N. Lat. 46. 50. 
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